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PREFACE 


IN  ESSAYING  to  place  on  record  a  history  of  the  greatest  industry  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  care  his  been  exercised  to  present  a  correct  and  truthful  account 
in  accordance  with  the  relative  importance  of  the  various  details  which 
collectively  form  the  work.  The  ancient  Bearer.  Otter,  Lot  IVhitcomb,  and 
other  craft  of  a  contemporaneous  period,  would  appear  insignificant  indeed  in 
competition  with  the  floating  palaces  of  the  present  day ;  and  yet  none  of  the 
magnificent  steamers  which  have  supplanted  them  command  a  tithe  of  the  attention 
or  importance  accorded  them  while  they  were  blazing  the  way  for  their  elegant 
successors.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  in  many  instances  much  space  has  been 
devoted  to  both  steam  and  sailing  craft,  the  dimensions  of  which  were  not  at  all 
in  proportion  to  their  historical  importance. 

The  territory  covered  by  the  history  is  of  such  scope  that  rigid  condensation 
has  been  absolutely  necessary  to  enable  the  presentation  of  so  many  matters  of 
interest  to  marine  men;  and,  as  the  work  is  exclusively  a  record  of  maritime 
progress,  the  international  boundary  controversies,  the  "Oregon  Question,"  and 
kindred  themes,  have  been  left  for  the  historical  writers  who  have  in  a  measure 
ignored  marine  matters.  The  vanguard  of  civilization  for  centuries  has  been  led 
by  the  mariners,  and  their  achievements  from  the  days  of  Columbus  mark  the 
beginning  of  history  in  every  new  country  which  has  become  a  portion  of  the 
known  world.  Notwithstanding  this  fact  the  chroniclers  of  Northwestern  history 
touch  but  briefly  on  the  subject,  following  it  no  farther  than  its  inception.  With 
the  exception  of  the  official  documents  in  the  custom-houses  and  the  log-books  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company's  vessels,  all  other  records  and  similar  sources  of  information 
have  likewise  furnished  but  little  of  interest.     As  a  result,  a  considerable  portion 
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of  the  data  fmm  which  the  greater  part  of  this  work  has  been  compiled  was 
necessarily  secured  from  men  who  participated  in  the  events  chronicled.  Wherever 
conflicting  statements  have  been  received  from  parties  equally  qualified  to  give 
information  on  a  question,  an  effort  lias  been  made  to  harmonize  such  statements 
without  materially  changing  the  facts.  Statistics,  which  under  all  circumstances 
are  dry  reading,  are  dispensed  with  as  far  as  possible,  and  these  pages  contain 
only  such  as  are  necessary  in  illustrating  the  growth  of  the  industry. 

Tlie  kindly  assistance  and  co-operation  of  hundreds  of  marine  men  in  the 
Northwest  has  rendered  the  production  of  so  extensive  a  review  possible,  and,  as 
a  work  of  their  own  creation,  it  is  herewith  submitted. 

ti.  VV.  W. 

AUGUST,  1895. 
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Austria,  bark,  wreck    SKI 

fl  XL  llamsdell.  scbixioer   Ua, 

Babbldffe,  Capt.  John  W   UB 

Bnbtildire.  CapU  8.  R.  ttt 

Babv  Mine,  steamer   ac 

ItniMMH. em  g,  urn 

BadKer,  steamer  Ha 

B4jwan,  Cupt.  James   ua. 

Hallcy,  Capt  Henry   tUk 

Bailey  tiatxert,  ateamer   .t;i.  H| 

Bailey,  Capt.  Lester  A    313 

Baker. Capt  J.N     31 

linker,  Capt  Richard  II  JU* 

Baker,  Capt.  W.  K.  302 

Baker.  Capt.  Wcntwartb  E.   xc 

Bala-ns,  steam  schooner  3U 

Italeb,  Opt.  John  \V  atl 

Balcom.  Capt.  O  W.  S   ....  aV 

Ballard.  Capt.  W.  R.   I3t 

Baltic,  schooner  381 

Baltimore,  schooner   52 

Baltimore,  United  Slates  cruiser   MM. 

llandorllle,  steamer   att 

Barauoff,  steamar  tat 

Barbara  Boaoowltx.  steamer  .10 

Barnard  Castle,  steamship  

"  wreck   |n 

llnrrltiffbin.  Capt  Edward   al 

Barrlnirton,  Capt.  E.  U   Sat 

Barrows,  VI.  A  tal 

Balavla.  steamahlp  3M.  «rl 

Baunhman.  Capt.  E.  Q   ■ 

Bautthman,  Capt.  E  W   ji 

Bay  Centre,  steamer  —   ,'sw 

Bearer.  American  ahlp   xi 

Beaver.  Hudson's  Bay  Company  sieamer. U-Ula 

"   wreck   atl 

Beaver,  Puffel  Sound  steamer   ati 

B"  at  i-f  Wl  lUiui.  II..  Kb.  •  •  ■  1  ■■  ^_ 

s>  wrack  an 

Becberdass  Ambladass.  bark,  wreck  3Z3 

Beds,  steamship   am 

••   wreck  jlu 

Bee.  steamer  ..   xt 

"   burnluff  of  333.  aa> 

Beecner.  Cant  H.  run  K  ...  .  xx. 

Bts'swai  Ship,  the     I 

Mcll.  auiauter  joi 

Beii.  Fresi  c  ata 

Bell.  Cant.  Mllea   |3k 

Bella,  ateamer  atl 

Belle,  steamer   xi. 

Belle  of  Oreiron.  ship  ....   aa. 

Belle  Suvaffe.  ship   xi 

Belvldere,  ship,  wrack   an 

Ben  Ilolladay.  steamer   UA 

Bpndrodt,  Capt.  J.  P   £u 

Benjamin.  Capt.  A  O  an 

Benaell,  Capt   H.  A  JU 

Benson.  Capt.  Georwe   att 

Benton,  steamer  att 

Ikmman.  Capt.  Adolph   in 

He rK man.  Capt  John  ill 

Ifc-rmlnffham.  John   ii 

Berry,  M  iki 

Bvrllia.  steamer   «t 

Bertha,  steamer   jtu 

Bessie,  steamer  321 

Bessie,  ateamer  3E 

Betsy,  brlffanline    a 

Beynoo.Capt  William.  aw 

Bit;  River,  schooner  an 

Bismarck,  sieamer    Mil 

llix,  steamer.   ...    .  awa 

Blackburn.  Capt.  David I  6i... .  .  UA 

Black  Diamond,  steamer   La 

Black  Htamoud,  schooner  at.  Xi. 

seixurc  of  jaj 

Black  Eatcle.  ship,  wreck  atl 

Black  Hawk,  sieamer   at 

Black  I»rlnce,  scbooner   31 

Black  Republican,  schooner   133 

Hlalr,  Capt  Samuel   M 

Blakely,  steamer   Lai 

Blukely.  schooner   atl 

Blauchard.  Cupt.  la-an   IMI 

lllanon.  steamer   Mil 

Blaurell.  Robert  S   Jan 

Blossom,  J  Ms  

Blue  Bell,  Kootenai  Luke  steamer   XU 

Blue  Star,  steamer   xu 

Blue  Winn,  schooner,  wreck   m 

Bob  Irvine,  ateamer   u 

••  boiler  explosion  on   a» 
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hum 

Bolaillnk.  schooner   1M 

••   wreck  211 

Biwatyrc.  Russian  steamer   12k 

Bolivar,  steamship   2tla 

Ikille*.  ('apt.  Frederick   KM 

Ikio  Accord.  >Miwr  

Ifco  in  '■<  I  'it  ■  i.,  .1  reck    ill 

Bouiiniia,  British  steuiner     ...  232 

Bonanza.  Willamette  River  sleuuier  ill 

••  wreck   au 

Boiilts,  schooner   —  402 

Bonlts.  steamship   ilii 

Honitu         Hay  steamer   Us 

Uouita.  Willamette  River  steamer  ....  232.211 
I  tenser.  Cttpt.  .1 1  '111:  11.   aau 

Booth,  Lout*  A  mi 

Bordeaux.  lulK.  wreck   43 

licinli'lalii.  ship    12 

Boreal  Is.  schooner  .   122 

Borneo,  ship     U 

Boston,  ship,  wreck   Ill 

Boshmtun.  ship   22 

Botkwell  Castle,  steamship  itii 

Bounty.  *hip  !i  132 

Howhrwl.  schooner  OH 

Boyd.  Capl  Ccorgo  W   OS 

ilruKK.  Frank  9tt 

Bramble,  schooner   SI 

Brant.  schuuner  1U 

•■   wreck    Hi 

ltrawley.  Daniel   UU. 

Urazcc,  steamer   £i 

tlreck.  J.  M   ill 

Brcudu.  schooner   13a 

Brenncn,  Capl.  Thomas   11a 

Brewster,  brio"  ..  101 

Brick,  steamer  aw,  Jul 

Hrlnekerbnlf,  1L   ....  212 

Brisk,  ateamer   3tt 

British  Columbia  Nuvlxatiotu'ompany.  ...  IK 
British  Columbia  A  VirtortuSleuni  Naviga- 
tion Company    2*. 

Brillaln.  Capt,  J.  C    1113 

Brume*,  hark   4U,  m,  70,  112.  Utt 

Brooks,  Capl  John  W   222 

Brooks,  Wulucy  A   11 

Bruwu  Brotlior*.  nblp    202 

Brown.  Qnpti  Hiram   3b 

llnxn,  Capl.  John  W   2*2. 

Bruwu.  Capl.  Sherman  l>    ail 

Brown,  W   K   341 

Browner,  ("apt.  I  ieoryc  U   UH1 

Braarafiekt  capi.  c.  dl.   uu. 

Brother  Jonathan,  steamship,  wreck  121 

Brother*,  bark     21 

Brunette,  steamer.   llliii 

Brutus.  American  brig     12 

Bryan,  William  J   34 

Bryant,  ('apt.  W.J   23U 

Buchanan,  ('apt.  D.  E   UU 

Buchanan.  Capl.  W.J   Ukl 

Buchanan,  Capt.  W.  S  DO 

Buchollx,  Cape  Otto  44U 

Buchtel.  Joaepb    32 

Buck. 've .  steamer   374 

••  wreck   421 

Hucklln.  Capl.  E.  F   -uu 

Bucknam.  Capt.  Hansford  D   121 

Bucknam.  Capt.  S.  W   2* 

Huliier,  Martin   ±1 

Bull.  Capt.  John  A     IE. 

Bullenc.  Dual  W    LSI 

Bulwark,  t>ark,  wreck   3U2 

Buukalatlon.  schooner   102 

Bureau,  Charlc*   2kl 

Hurircy,  Capt.  Joseph   2UU 

Burnham.  bark   12.  13 

Bum*,  Capt.  A  M   131 

Burr,  ('apt.  H.1L.   33a 

Bushuell,  Capt.  William  K    a 

Butcher  Boy.  steamer  331 

Butler,  Capl.  C.  11   ioo 

Butler,  (.'apt.  John  L.    ..JQ,.V> 

Butler.  Capl.  James  E  su 

Butler.  Capt.  Tbomati   lkl 

But tcrworth,  whip  ,   fi 

Button.  William  L.    2x2 

Byer*.  Capt.  William  D   lis 

Byzantium,  brig  102 

■   wrack   Lii 


C.  C.  Calkin*,  steamer  374 

0i  C.  Fuuk.  barkeuiine   ail 

C.  C.  Perkins,  schooner.  HtaM   ilii 

i'.  (1.  White,  schooner,  wreck   142 

C.  1L.  Merchant,  schooner   24i 

C.J.  Hrenham.  luit  its 

C.  L.  Taylor.  barkeotlne   la 

'•  wreck     iU 

C.  R.  Bisbop,  steamer   21a 

1.1.  S.  Hulnit  K,  schooner  iaj 

C.  T.  Honk.  sUiamshtp   .  3uu 

OL  W  Rich,  ateamer    sua 

V.  W.  Wet  mora,  whalehack  ateamer    3aS 

••  wreck   ;yr.  »>■, 

Cabinet,  atenmer   Li!L  I^TUd 

Cabot .  brlit   11 

('ahrllln,  Juan  R   2 

C'a4lhi>m,  ftchoonnr   13 

(TnlrnsiDure,  bark,  wreck.   211 

Calamct.  schooner   m 

••  wreck    HO 

CalaiKjola.  arhrawwr   21 

Caledonia.  Hudson's  Bay  Company  steamer.  3ul 

Calixloota ,  steamer,  boiler  eiploslou  on   au 

Calhoun,  Capl.  Rulaa  .  ...      , : 

California,  aebuouer   la 

California,  propeller  ateADDatalu   Usi 

California. sWcwheol  *team*hlp  67. IB 

California  Steam  Narlgalioo  Company   nil 


Callahan.  Capt  Thomas  . 

Calliope,  -  -  ■ . i - 1  ■  r  

Camhridtfe.  Iiark  

m  wreck  

CaunU'U  bars. 


MM 

 m 

i*i.  i_ 

U1.EI  laa 


<  aiiillle  favour,  ship,  wreck    23U 

Cnmpbi'll,  Capl.  A.J.N  Au 

 ail 


3m 


Cainpbi-ll,  Capl  Cllftoti 

(?am|ilH*ll.  (reonie  W  

Campbell.  Horace   

Campbell. Capt.  J.  E  

Campbell.  Jobu  

Cunailiuu  Pacini"  Navigation  Company  . 

Cuneinah,  steaim  r  24.  t» 

Cann.Capt.  A.  E   HM 

Canupu*.  steamablp   .  33J 

Cupllauo.  steamor   Jul 

Capital,  steamer   2is 

Captain  Cook.  »aow   2 

Carib,  bark     20 

Caribbean,  ship   ... 

Cariboo  and  Klv.  steamer  at,  ua.  uu 

••   boiler  explosion  on   Hi 

Carman  bun  Castle,  ship,  wreck  3JU 

Carmollte.  schooner    13a 

•*  xelxure   til 

Caroline.  Hleamaklp   31 

Caroline,  steamer   kU 

Caroline.  *chooner   7»,  13'.  202 

aetiure   iia 

Caroline,  ship   HI 

Caroline  Medeau.  *choouer.  wreck.    210 

Caroline  Read,  bark   Ifi 

Carlotta,  hark   ■ 

Carlo!  ta  Q.  Cox.  acbuoner   uu.  ill 

Curltoti.  (teorffe  A   Xii 

Carondelet.ahlp.  jfifc.  Hi 

Carrie,  steamer.     —   —  Ukl 

Carrie  B.  Lake,  schooner  31] 

wreck   33v 

Carrie  Uarl*.  ateamer    UU 

Carrie  F..  steamer   

Carrie  Ladd,  steumer  li.  Hi 

Carrie  Norton,  steamer   2BU 

Carrier  Dove. achonner.   3ai 

Ourroll.  Capt.  Jamrn  i-' 

Canuiu.  Charles   ^xi 

Carsteas.  Harry   3tfil 

Carter.  Capt.  Henry  ab 

Curystort,  11.  M.  8   2J 

Cuscades,  steamer  b£L  IS 

Cascades,  steamer  .  .   322 

Cascade*  of  the  Columbia.  I'  S.  steamer  ...  221 

Cascades  Canal  A  Locks  Company  —  21U 

Cascadltla.  steamer    UC 

QMMOi  schooner     >•:« 

(^assamlru  Adam*,  hark  214 

m  wreck   .irti 

CkMalmr.  steamer  2M.  2a. 

C:isk|»' Hhv'a  iird,  schooner  232 

(."atherina,  *bip   U 

Catherine  Sudden,  barkentlne   UU.  22! 

Cam/hell,  dipt  Jamea   ...  236. 

Cavendish.  Sir  Thomas   2 


212 

at 

lll  it- 


Cavln,  ("apt.  GeurtfL*  W.. 

Cecil,  achuooer  

Celllo.  ateamer  

Cere*,  * learner  

Champion.  Willamette  River  steamer 

Champion.  Seaton  Lake  steamer  

Oiampton.  schooner,  wreck  

Champion,  schooner  271*.  120 

o  wreck  J32 

Charles  Devens.  nark   47.  IflO 

■  wreck   ...  net 

Charlea  K.  Tllton.  bark   0Z 

Charleaton.  D.  S.  crulaer  Jul 

Chariot  te,  schooner,  wreck  

Charlotte,  «hlp   lu 

Charon,  ablp   U 

Charter  rate*.  I "72  xut 

Charybldls,  IL  M  S   ia 

Ckaaca,  nark   U0. 

Cliatham.  1LM.8     2 

t'batterton.  ('apt.  Jamea  T  102 

Cheerful,  ablp   a 

Chehall*.  ateamer.   12& 

Cuehall*.  steamer     101 

'■  wreck   Ill 

Chehall*.  barkenllue   an,  au 

Chelan,  ateamer  221 

nicsamu*.  brlK   21 

Cheater,  Capt.  Martin  F   ukl 

Chilkat,  steamer  ml 

Chlppcait.  steamer  2U0 

l 'hinisik.  steamer  302 

Chin-koB.  Russian  bri<t   12 

Clilsholm.  J.  J  2M 

dirlstlansett.  Capt.  James   Uu 

Christopher  Mitchell,  bark    HCJ,  lOo. 

••   wreck  221 

Circus,  schooner   UU 

City  of  Aberdeen,  steamer  ait 

City  of  Aalorla,  steamer  .   300 

City  of  Bothwell.  steamer     Hi 

city  of  Carlisle.  »hlp  au 

City  of  Chester,  steamship   212 

"   wreck   aU 

City  of  Dublin,  ahlp.  wreck  201 

City  of  Kllensburjt.  steamer.    ...  330 

City  of  Everett,  whalehack  steamer  12J 

City  of  Fraukforl,  ateamer  JuJ 

City  of  KlnKSlon.  ateamer   SU 

City  of  I. atona,  steamer  XS 

City  of  Napa. schooner    314 

City  of  I*anama.  steamship. 
City  of  Peking,  steamship 
City  uf  Pucbla,  steamship. 

(Mty  of  Qutncy,  steamer   242.201 

City  of  Kenton,  steamer  ill 

City  of  Klo  de  Janeiro,  steamship  320 


<*Uy  of  Salt-iii.  •.ti-umiT  

City  nl  Sum  Itlt'ifn.  wb»K»nrf  ... 

(Mlyul  Wttlf^lwlMH.   

ol  St'uttlc  hti-ariki'r  

cit>  iff  Hfltwuud, Mrttmer  

4'ltynl  Sinn  -.i.  iiii. it  . 

"     1  ■  1 1  r  1. 1   

City  nl  Tfipi-kH   

ri»bc»-y.  ( r»pt  i:h»rl«i»  K  

-'lull  '■'  M  i..i  .:  ntf-amrr  

t'lttfn,  Hlvitinv-r  

rt»m  r.i  1  ■   t  ....  

Clank  IfmwD.  AU'taMDer  

l-'luru  UiKbt,  KcbuxiDnr  

Cluru  l*ark«*r.  *.tt*»mrr  

'  .  i-  -  U.  Sum.  tiark.  wreek  .... 

i'lnru  'i    .i./       ..in.  t   

Cluritm.  briir   

ciuri*.  Capt  WIDUm  R.  

ClatM>p  t  lilef.  Hivtuner  

wreck., ,  , , . .  ,  

CkturDtH.  Capt.  Kit  wanl  

Ckiipatru.  t'urk.  burning  of  

Ch-t.'Ufi.l.  titt«atDt*r  

ct»i«*rh.  Cant  wmittm  n,  

Cua»t  M'atlDk;  rau  h.  IMS.  

GtM It* h.  Uarry  

<Vm\  capt.  K  F.  

I'   

«        I.  u   


 — 


— 

- 

— 


_ 
_ 
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Cwur  d'Alene.  steamer  

Cu'ur  d'Alene  Transportation  Company. 

Comn,  ("apt  I'll  xn 

Ciwhlau.  Ai tti in  Jaspar   Hi 

Oilby,  ateamer  3B 

Cnlilstream.  schooner   UU 

Cole,  capt  »°r*sleriok   MJ 

Collar  steamer  I4U.  ISsl 

Collier.  William  if,    tS 

Cnlltu.swuud.  lf_M  8.   SL 

Oollyer,  .1  w   til. 

(Viloael  Kbey,  scbisiner   IA 

Colonel  Moody,  steamer   SI 

Go  lots:  I  Wrlk-ht.  steamer  Tit,  •«■.  lul 

Coloroilo.  lairk   •  400 

Cotoon,  (  'apt.  Samuel  Ml 

Columbia,  bark   11  - 

Columbia,  brig   It 

Columbia,  schooner   M 

Cnlumbia.  Kchooaer  Ill 

Columbia,  schooner    4BB 

Columbia,  ship   4  *  I 

Columbia,  first  river  steamer  aV Mi 

Columbia,  steamer   224 

(Vilumbla.  steamer   MM 

"   burned  •  JaU 

Coltiutblu,  ateamshlp  •   & 

Columbia,  aleamablp   224 

(Vilumbla.  tua;   lU 

( ■iluitiblii,  tu«   241 

(Vilumbla  a:  Koutenal  Steam  N»tl«atloa  _ 

t'ompany   

Columbia  River  ifraln  fleet.  IMS  

••  IH74  

••  i—.'  

"    I  "HI  

Columbia  River  Jetty  

Columbia  River  LitthlsblpNo.  Sit  

Columbia  River  Trensponatlon  Company  ..  1 
Columbia  River  4k  Ptutet  Sound  Narbimtlos 

(ompany —     1 

Columbia  Trausisjrtatlon  Company.  1*42 
Columbia  Transportation  t'oropan> .  1KM 
Columbia  Transportation  Company,  11*71.. 
Columbia  Transportation  Company,  UaU  . 
Columbia  Transportation  Company,  UK.. 
Ciiliimi.lu  *  WHIametU'  llante  Company . . 

Columbine.  Cntted  States  steamer  «ai 

Columbus,  railed  Slates  line  ship   B. 

Colusa,  American  ablp    2Ai 

Comet,  schooner  3& 

Comet,  steamer   Bw 

Comet ,  steamer  *  .....  Xk 

I     ■        ,|  ,',  .   \ll  JII  ship.  » i>  is  ^s- 

Co  mini  si*  ire,  brur   ill- 

Cimunodore.  soboooer.  wreck   12* 

Commislon'.  steumshlp   •  an 

IVimtDodore  l*erry,  steamer   142 

Onmni.  steamer  •  321 

I  '   -  1  >i  -|         I.  I. Il'.c  ...  IT" 

Coliei-pcl'in  Spanish  briif  

Coatrress,  I'nited  Slate*  flitfate  

ConcauKht.  bark,  wreck  

Connor,  Capt,  K  C  

Consort,  brlir,  wreck..  

Constance,  1LM  frlxale   2- 

Csmstuaoe,  steamer   ••••  WD 

i.'iuhlp  Lli.  UU.  Hi,  — 

Constitution,  barkenllne  • 

Constitution,  ateamer  <<*• 

Continental,  steamship  •   . . 

••  wreck   1BI 

Couroy.  schooner   Is 

Cook.  E.  N   ka\ 

Cook.  Capt.  Jamea   * 

C<mk*on.  Frank    ••  22s 

Coo*,  steamer    22* 

Coos  lto>.  steamer  322 

Coot  Bay  *  Coqullle  Transportation  Com- 

pany  »••-  a* 

Coos  lllu  r,  sli-amer  ■*> 

Copp,  Capt,  W.  11   4*1 

Coijullle.  steamer   —  IVT 

(3uqulmbo.  ship   UV 

Coiiulllam.  steamer   «W 

"    seizure  *":s5 

Cora.  Alaska  steamer   i_ 

Cora,  schooner   I** 

Cora,  Hteamer    WE 

Cordelia,  lux.  wreck  ant 

Cordos.  Capt.  R.  0  »• 


- 
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l>AUI 

Otsrtlner.  Capt  FewrC.  m 

Cormorant.  H.M  s   -"■  « 

Cornelia  Terry,  schooner   2a 

wreck  .   HO 

Cornelius,  sloop,  wreck  AIS 

■II.  tr.pt.  N.J   as 

i,  achtsiner  110 

>,  steamship   3d 

.  bark,  wreck  SQ1 

,  UaspST   I 

_  JiVcf  State*  steamer   -Al 

,  Ctpl.  John   Ilk 

■lie.  steamship  

Omner.  Fred  B.   SB 

Costa  Klea.  steamship   SB 

Coach.  Capt.  John  11   19 

County  of  Merioneth.  British  .Hip  **> 

Coupe.  t»pt.  i  Iwivi'  M-   IB 

Coupe.  Cspt.  Thomas   JO 

Courser,  schooner  SB 

Courser,  nctmer   MX. 

Cowlitz,  bark,  wreck  113 

Cowlitz,  Hudson's  Bay  Company  hark   12 

Cowlltx  Hirer  Canoe  *  Bateau  Line    Jt 

Cowllll  Steam  Navigation  <\imp«ij)         . .  IB 

Cowlitz,  steamer   _U2S 

Cox.  A  Ion  so   11 

Oox,  Capt.  Clarence  M   am 

Cox,  Edwin   M 

Oox.  Capt.  J.  (1   at 

Oox.  Capt.  William   Hi 

Coyote,  ■learner   SU 

Crane.  Capt.  Thomas  1L      Bk 

Cresl  ol  the  Ware,  ship   nil 

Cricket,  steamer   HI 

Orlm.  Capt.  Peter  IL  xaU 

Crimea,  brig.    ia,<,  1M 

Crosby.  Capt.  Alfred   H 

Crosby.  Caul.  Claurlck....   LSI 

Crown  of  England,  steamship,  wreck  nil 

Cruiser,  tug   131 

Cuba,  steamer  IB 

Oulloma.  bark   af. 

Cumtux.  steamer.   Ssu 

Cunningham.  lVter  sTH 

Cunningham.  R.  O  B2 

Curaooa,  brig   tt 

Currr.  Robert  SB 

Curtis,  Capt.  Eben  SB 

CutcU.  steamer  SB 

Culler.  Capt.  Neinile  IB 

Cyans,  U.S.  a  loop   B 

Cyclone,  ship   IK 

Cyclone,  steamer   SB 

Cyclops,  brlir     au 

Cynosure,  sakoourr  —         J_  Ait 

Oyrene.  stammer   Mil 

Cyrus,  brig   U 

■  wreck   a 

Cyrus  Walker,  steamer   __,  IBs 

D  L  Clinch,  aoboanar   B 

wreck   B 

1).  M.  Hall,  bark  101 

••  wrack   IB 

l>.  S  Maker,  atesmer  iw 

lJabel,  Capt.  Richard  SB 

Daedalus,  ship   ft. 

Ualsy,  schooner      IB 

Daisy  Alnsworth,  steamer  SB 

"  wrack    SB 

Daisy,  British  steamer   las 

Daisy.  Pugct  Sound  steamer  XT*.  Bb 

Daisy.  Willamette  Hirer  steamer  SB 

Dakota,  schooner  at) 

Dakota,  ship  Mi 

Dakota,  steamship  awtaB 

Dalles,  steamer   1UZ 

Dalles  City,  steamer  jm 

Dalles.  Portland  *  Astoria  Navigation Com- 
pany   3sX 

Dalles  Schooner  Navigation  Company   Us 

Daniel,  brie   3k 

Dunlel  Webster,  steamer   ...  (a 

Daniel  Webster,  hark,  wreck  Bl 

Danube,  steamship  Xst.Sk 

Daphne.  IL  M.  S   a.  3& 

Dare,  schooner,  wreck   Sal 

Darling.  Henry  S2 

Dart,  schooner,  wreck   UtL 

Darid  Hoadley,  bark   IS,  SB 

"  wrack    cat 

Davidson.  John  Sal 

Davis.  Cap!  D.  T  SOB 

Davis,  Capt.  David   MM 

Davis,  Capt.  Roland  H  as 

Davis,  Robert   S22 

Dawn,  steamer  SU 

»  wrack  SU 

Dayton,  steamer   ltd 

Peatiki.  aoooomer  ms 

Detssny,  Capt.  Oarard  MJ 

Dacatttr,  U.  8.  aloop-of- war  _t.nl 

De  Bare,  steamer  Sal 

DsHmT,  Peter   IB 

Delaware,  bark   lam 

•*  wreck.......    IB 

Delaware,  steamer  SU 

De  Launay,  Darid  L   IB 

De  Lion.  Cam.  R.  W  kB 

Dnkrardao,  Capt.  James  SB 

Dolnarrta,  British  bark,  wreck  SB 

Del  Norte,  steamship   IX 

••  wrack   U0 

Delta,  steamer   3K. 

Denny.  Samuel  J   m 

Derby,  ship.   11 

iv-sdrmma   Kirk.                                 ....  S 
  B 
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Pea  Moines,  steamer  3M 

Despatch,  tipper  Columbia  Hirer  steamer...  -La 

Despatch.  Pugct  Sound  steamer  all 

Despatch,  Pugct  Sound  steamer  SU 

Despatch,  steamer,  burned    AS 

Detroit,  brig,  wreck   M 

Detroit,  steamer     SUA 

Dcttmera.  Capt.  Oeurge   SM 

Devonshire,  steamship   All 

Dewa  (iungadluir.  bark,  wreck  SB 

l*'w  Drop,  steamer   MB. 

De  Wolf.  Capt.  8.  J   Ul 

IX'  Wolf,  Capt.  W.  H  MS 

Diamond,  hark     B 

l):anii  American  iiri„-    11 

Diana,  bark,  wreck   SU 

Dlnna.  steamer  ,  110,  IB 

••  wreck  xxx 

Dlerdorlf.  Capt.  William   __  _u 

Dillon,  Capt.  W.  P  2C 

Director,  schooner      AM 

Dlaoorery,  ahip   S 

Discovery,  schooner   IB 

Discovery,  tug  IB 

Dlaoorery,  IL  at.  8.   2 

Dispatch,  ship   a 

Dispatch  Ilwaoo  steamer    SB 

Dispatch,  steamer     SB 

Dispatch,  steamer  SB 

Dispatch,  steamer,  burned   Ml 

Dispatch,  steamer,  burned  S23 

Dispatch,  steamer,  wreck   SM 

Dixie  Thompson,  steamer   IM 

Dixon,  Capt.  Oeorge   1 

Dixon.  Cupt.  John    B2 

Dobbins,  Capt.  D.  W  SM 

Doctor,  steamer   S2k 

ra.U-e  Frank  T   Ui 

DodKe.  Capt.  Freeman    SB 

Dolg,  Capt.  Thomas     IM 

Doibolte.  Capt.  John   B 

Dolly,  schooner   II 

■Jolly .  steamer  SB 

thilphln,  steamer  

Dolphin,  steamer  

ISima-ltla  scluwucr.  ...   

Donald,  tug   H) 

Doncaster.  Hlram  

Donna  Maria,  brig,  wreck   H 

Horn  llluhm,  schooner  UH 

Dorrlty.  A  Act 

lsiugUs  [s-arlstra.  sclKamer.  wreck  Sal 

Douglas,  Capt.  James  U    UM 

Douglas  &  Lllloet  Steam  Navigation  Com 

pauy     IB 

Douglass,  Capt.  Abel   AA1 

Douglass.  Capt.  8.  S   IB 

Dove.  British  ship   k 

Doyle.  James  A  IB 

Doyle,  schooner,  wrack.      IsA 

Drake,  Sir  Francis   k 

Dreadnnugtal.  schooner   IM 

Drcnnoo,  Jaroes    xu 

Driscoll,  J.  E     B& 

lh-lMs.ll.  James   till 

Drlsko,  Capt.  J.  F  SM 

Dryad,  brig   11 

Dryden.  Capt.  CP   M 

|tr>. !..,■»  yiiaru-rmaster  Hartsir.  ...  nil 

IMhlin.ahlp     IM 

Ibich.-ss  "(  Argyle,  bark,  wreck    .    .    .    UJJ 

lbick  Hunter,  steamer   .£5 

Dunham.  Capt.  IL  W  SM 

IhiLhum.  i  apt.  Riitn-rl  J  

Dunsmulr.  steamer  SM 

V.  B.  Marvin,  schooner,  seixed      AM 

K.  D  Baker,  steamer   Ui 

K.  D.  Smith,  steamer.  AM 

K.  K.  Wood.  aclKsioer   Jjts 

E.  L.  Dwrer.  steamer  iUl 

E.  M.  tlill.  steamer  SM 

«   Imrned   MB 

E.  N.  Cook,  steamer   Lsi 

E.  T.  Hatch,  steamer  Mi 

E.  W.  Purdy,  steamer   SB 

•  Imrned     All 

Eastern  1      '  n  s:>  med  tp   iU  ISi 

Eastport,  steamship  —  ml 

••   wreck    Ma 

Eagle,  brig   B 

Eagle,  ship   U 

Eagle,  steamer  mw,  tan 

Eagle  steamer  SU 

Earle,  tug   IS 

Etrerle  Adam  W  

Echo. steamer...   ll£h  Lkl 

Echo,  steamer   kat 

Eclipse,  schooner    iL  la 

Eclipse,  schooner   & 

Eclipse,  ship   U 

Eclipse,  ateamer   SM 

Economy,  steamer  —  SB 

Edgar,  steamer  AM 

Edgar,  Shoalwater  Hay  » learner   ail 

Edison,  ateamer   M? 

Edith,  steamer   SM 

Edith,  steamer     1st 

Edith,  steamer   SB 

Edith  E  ,  steamer  33L  S3 

Edith  Grace,  ateamer  B& 

Edith  Lome,  bark    am 

»  wreck   SMi 

Edith  K.,  steamer  112 

Edith  Rose,  ship     101 

Edna,  steamer  SB 

Kdna.  steamer   SM 

Edward  E.  Webster,  schooner  IB 

Ed  ward  James,  bark    If,  at 

Edwards,  Capt.  Charles  E  Stt 
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Edwsrda.  Capt  William  F     IB 

Kdwtn,  bark,  wreck  SB 

Kgsllte,  steamer  SM 

Eldorado,  ship  IM 

••  wreck   SB 

Electric,  steamer   3U 

Eltln.  steamer  SkU 

Elklu.  schooner   Bt 

Hltose.  steamer  SSI 

Ellxa,  schooner,  wreck  SB 

Eliza,  steamer    SM 

Ellin  Anderson ,  steamer  7«  Kt  ar:  Ul 

Ellxa  Ladd.  steamer    

Elizabeth,  selua.ner   HI 

Elizabeth  Allen,  bark   SS. 

Elizabeth  Irving,  steamer   ..  SSL 

'•   burned.   SB 

Elizabeth  Kimball,  ship  124.  ill 

Elk,  Willamette  Hirer  steamer   U 

»   holler  explosion   flft. 

Elk,  steamer  lift.  UH 

Ella  Florence,  schooner.   11R 

KUa  Francis,  bark,  wreck   ISA 

Ella  Johnson,  schooner   All 

Ella  8.  Thayer,  bark,  wreck  S«i 

Ellen,  schooner,  wreck   Uk 

Ellen  Foster,  ship,  wreck   IM 

Ellen  H.  Wood,  brig   B 

Ellen  .1  McKinnoo,  schooner   JML 

Ellen  Maria,  scrssiner.  wreck   HI 

Elliott.  W.  A   IB 

Ellis,  steamer   

burned  

Ellis.  Capt  W.  H. 

ElN.orth.  John  c   sua 

Elroa.  steamer  SB 

Elma.  steamer  BS 

Elmore,  steamer    Sat 

Elnors,  schooner   UA 

Klnorsh.  schooner   IB 

Elvlna.  steamer  Sat  B» 

Kl wood,  steamer.  SM 

Emblrtoo.  British  bark  SB 

Emerald,  bark,  burned  SB 

Kmlly.  steamer,  wreck  Alx 

Emily  Fsrnum.  ship,  wreck 
Emily  Harris,  steamer.   H 

Emily  I*arker,  . 
Emily  Preston. 
Emily  Stercns. 

'■  wreak  

Emken,  Capt  IL  A  

Emma,  steamer  

Emma  Augusta,  barkentlne 
>  Hayward,  ateamer 

i  Hume,  steamer  

i  Utter,  schooner  

1  rellti.  schooner 
s  of  China,  steamship 
>  of  India,  si 
Empress  of  Japan. 
Empire,  schooner. 
•   plre.  at  " 

axasnxaxTakl  ■■■■inngpinBtj  im  mt  ■  ssaWaVwa  Jlk  •  *  ea 

All 

.ship   ........  U 

Enterprise,  schooner     IM 

Eulerprlru',  schooner  .^f 

Enterprise.  British  sldewheel  steamer  _P7.H1 

••   wreck  IB 

Enterprise,  Columbia  Hirer  steamer  SM 

Enterprise,  Frsser  River  .teamer   IB 

Enterprise.  Puget  Sound  steamer  SM 

Enterprise,  Bbawnlgan  Lake  steamer  SB 

Enterprise.  Umpuus  Hirer  steamer   IM 

h  wreck  Ill 

Enterprise.  Willamette  Hirer  steamer   112 

Enterprise,  Willamette  Hirer  steamer   SB 

Enterprise,  Willamette  and  Eraser  rivers 
steamer 

Eollan.  brig   M 

Kolas,  brig   20. 

Equity,  schooner .      ?>liii..,i  Lip-i  ,ilr ..  u  i ,  Sk 

Ericsson,  ship,  wreck  SM 

Erie,  U.  S.  storeshlp   ■ 

Eritrea,  bark,  wreck  All 

Erskine.Capt.  M. C....esssM» sswwi   kV 

nbla,  steamship    SB 

rt,  lug   122 

on  No.  2,  tug  SM 

Stella,  steamer  •vStNi  s..~......  SB 

Kstelle.  tug,  wreck.   1LZ 

Esther  Colos,  schooner,  wreck  SB 

Es.iulmslt  O raring  Dock  SB 

Etta  May.  schooner   Bt 

Etta  While,  steamer  USLBI 

Etiershanks, Capt.  William..   121 

Eudorus,  schooner   M 

Eugene,  ateamer  ill 

Eugene  City,  ateamer  IB 

Euphrates,  steamship    SB 

Eureka,  steamer   Ja^.^^*«v__ 

Eureka,  steamer  SB 

Eureka,  steamship,  formerly  California  .... 

 1  — 

Buropa,  brig   14 

Eastaee,  scnooner,  wreck  SB 

Eva,  steamer..   SB 

Eva,  schooner .  SB 

Evangel,  steamer  SM 

*•  boiler  explosion  ....  SM 

Evangeline,  steamer  B2 

Evans,  i  'barles  W    Ill 

Erellna,  aooooner ........    Ml 

Ewlng.  U.  8.  schooner    B>B 


Exact,  sent 

Experiment. 
Explore     -.  I  i - .r  •  r 
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Explorer,  Alaska  steamer  . 

Express,  steamer  

Express,  steamer   -. 

•*  burned  

Ej  as.  steamer  - . .  ■ .  ■ 
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F  I'  Green,  schoouer    Hi 

F  P  Wright,  steamer  .  344 

F.  S  Rcdlleld,  Hflliinllrf  IM 

F.  w.  Hallcy,  ship,  wreck   ttt 

F.  W  March,  schooner,  wreck   Ml 

Fairy,  steamer  -  —  -   II 

••    Isitlcr  explosion   ....  St 

Falcon,  steamer  ........   3M 

Falk,  rapt.  Peter  Ml 

Falmouth,  sloop-of  war   3J 

Fauuic  Troup,  steamer   I** 

Fauuv.  ship       IM 

■  •   wreck      IM 

Fanny.  mraiBor   112 

Fanny,  steamer    «JJ 

Fanny  Lake,  steamer   tt£ 

burned   -          -   Ill 

Fanny  Major  l»rk    m 

Fanny  Patton,  steamer    IM 

Faraway,  schoouer   M 

Farley,  Capl .Daniel   M 

Farmers'  Transportation  Company,  IsTrt  ...  £te 
Farmer*'  Transportation  Company,  isaa  ...  ail 

Farna,  bark     ...    .....  ■  £1 

Faruhnm.  John  ■    .  ..    Ml 

Farrer,  (  apt  Krwlu   an 

Fareell.  John    III 

FaHbfon.  steamer   i&  1j 

Fauntloroy.  tori*.  .   M 

FavoTlta,  Spanish  brig   1 

Favorite.  Urlllsb  schooner   ■  I"",  mi 

seizure  -. .   ■   -       •  H* 

Favorite.  Paget  Sound  tug  LZJl,  £21 

Favorite,  lug   SUA 

Favorite.  Yaquloa  tug   Ml 

Favorite.  sionmer        ail 

Favorite,  steamer    3M 

Fawn,  hrig,  wreck   IK 

Pawn,  Meaner   — ML  Ml 

Fearless ,  tug  2a.  ME 

Fearlras.  lug    

wreck   3*1 

Fearless,  lug    1*« 

Pn.  D.  P.   SI 

Felice,  ship  _  * 

Fellows,  A,  J  

Fenlx,  Portuguese  hrlg      - •  * 

Feolx,  steamer     "VLhl 

Frrcbeo.Capt.P,  F.   UH 

Fcrey.  Oapt.  G  .  R,  H* 

Ferunalc,  steamer    Ml 

•  ■   burn  lnjrof.  SM 

Frrudale,  bark,  wreck    —  Mil 

Pern  Glen,  ship,  wreck   Mil 

Ferrelo,  Hartofome  ...  —   a 

PKIclater,  steamship   ....     JJ£L  1*» 

Finch,  Capt,  I>.  H   Jg 

Flnley.Cnpt.  Harry   MS 

Firefly,  tug   M 

First  (train  cargo.  Columbia  River   In. 

First  grain  cargo.  Pugct  Sound   *bb 

First  pilotage  law.  .    — 

Flrat  pilot  schooner    M 

First  ten  cargo.  Columbia  River  4* 

Ftstruaru.  U.M.R   2L  £ 

Fisher.  Oapt.  J.N   Uf 

Plshcr,  steamer    **> 

Pisher  Maid,  schooner  Mil 

Flanders,  {.'apt.  J.  C    M 

Flavcl,  Oapt.  George     *» 

Ptavel.  Capt,  George  C  341 

Flavia,  French  sblp    • 

Fleeiwlng.  bark,  wreck  ..  ..  •  ■  ■  » 

Fleetwood,  steamer  aa.  St 

Plewin. Thomas  M 

Florence,  bark   —      UHL  l*u 

■  •   wreck  Ml 

Florence  E  Walton,  schooner   IB 

Florence  Henry,  steamer   3UU 

Floreocln,  hrig    "J- 

Florinda.  brig   •••  1 

Flyer,  steamer  ■  

Flying  Ibitehman.  steamer        .    Un 

Flying  Dutchman.  The  IM 

Flyltig  Eagle,  ship    "M 

Flying  Mist,  schooner   v» 

Flying  Squadron,  The   Jjj 

Flying  Venus,  ship,  wreck    jfiJ. 

Foard.  Martin   Ml 

Follelt,  Charles  S   Ml 

Footc.  Capt.  Hamilton  R   •™ 

Forager,  ship   M 

Forties  J.  R   "J 

Forest,  brig      ■ 

Forest  King,  schooner    IM 

Forest  Maid,  schooner  S. 

Forest  ljueen.  bark  !3L  j?* 

Forsaken,  steamer   *«l 

•■   bunstsl  —   H 

Poratner.  A.  H.  ■   *JU 

Port  Huperl,  establishment  of,    a 

Fortnna.  schooner     —   •••  "jj 

Fort  Yale,  steamer    "I 

"   holler  explosion    -"Hi  rft 

Forty. nine,  steamer   1**,  ilk 

1-orward,  H.M.8  ■  Hi"" 

Furward.  steamship,  capture  of   un 

Forward  Ho,  bark,  wreck    2U1 

Forwood.  steamship,   M 

Poster.  Capt.  W.  H,  -01 

Powler.  Capt.  tt.8   M 

Fowler.  James  Hi 

Fowler.  Jaspar  Ml 

Pox,  P.  A.  Ml 


Fox.  Joseph  K.  

Fox,  William  

Frain.  Capt  James  

Frances  Alice,  schooner  

Francis, rapt.  Edward  H  

Francis  Helen,  schooner   

Francis  sud  I>iuise,  nark  

Francisco,  brig.  

Franklin,  schismer   

Franklin,  steanier  

Franklin  Adams,  hrlg  

Frarer.  Capt.  .}.  M  

Fred  K.  Kander. schooner  ... 
Frederick  K.  Hillings  steamer 

Fredle,  brig  

Freeman  Clark,  ship   

Free  Trade.  barkenUne  

"   w  n'ck  ...  .......... 

h'ren>ont,  steamship  .. 

Fremont,  l>arkeutlne  

Frlel.  Fat  rick     

Frigate  Bird,  ship  

Frolic,  steamer....  

Frolic,  1L  M  S  

Fuller.  George  F  

>^ls1  Yuma,  steamship   
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r;  Hmnghton,  bar's,  wreck   21*1 

1 1  W.  Kendall,  brig    ■ 

ti.  W.  Shaver,  steamer    3M 

Gage.  Capt,  John  W  .  . .    Ua 

tiale.  (.'apt.  Joseph   M 

(ialena,  steamer   Mi 

Ganymede,  bark   J* 

<:arcla,  sehtsmer  •••>  Mtt 

GantlnerClty.  schismer  IM1 

Garibaldi,  bark     UB 

GarlAiel.  steamer  ■  32i 

Garrison.  U.  M. .    St 

Gates.  John   IU1 

Galea,  Frederick    *»■ 

Gales,  W  W    ML 

1  latherer,  ship  ..  .  .  -.  ■   MI 

Gaiter,  Capt.  Frank  W   h» 

Oaudln,  Capt.  Janes  —  UB 

1  laaelle.  schooner  . ..    11* 

Gaielle,  steamer.  Inller  explosion  ...    ttl 

Gaxelle.  steamer   .  ail . 

"   burrwsl   -  ,  MSI 

( lem,  schooner       •  •  •  MJ 

Gem,  Sllckeeu  River  steamer   21* 

Gem,  steamer  Ml 

..   hurnnd   3U 

Gem  ot  the  Ocean,  bark    ...  U& 

.*  wreck   MS. 

General  Cnnhy.  steamer.    Ml 

General  Cobb,  l>ark  biu 

-   wreck     •  £H! 

General  Custer,  steamer.   ixll 

General  Hutler.  bark,  wreck  —  Hi 

General  GarlleM.  steamer     £b 

General  Harney,  schooner  —   *b 

"   wri-vk     3M 

General  Miles,  steatm-r    MS 

General  Morgan,  schooner  2i.HU 

General  Sherman,  steamer     3M 

General  Slglln,  sebesjner    Ill 

General  Warren,  steamship   3JL 

••   wnxk   H 

General  Wright,  steamer    Ma 

Geneva,  bark,  wnw-'k  23 

Genera,  steamer  •  -    -    —  Sua 

Geneva,  schooner.   '«*'5 

George  and  Martha,  bark   M|M 

George  <".  Perkins,  barkenllne.   ffll 

George  Emery,  brig   ■•   IL  M 

George  E.  Starr,  steamer   MB 

George  H.  ITiance.  steamer   Ma 

George  IL  Mendell.  steamer  

George  Raynes,  ship     ** 

Georges.  Wright,  steamship  !1L  !*L  IM 

wreck  Ml 

George  W.  Elder,  steamship  it! 

George  W,  Pinery ,  brig   M 

George  W.  Prescott,  achnaaer   mi 

George  Washington,  bark   ...  U4 

Georglaua.  sclMsvner.  wreck ...    3S. 

(.leorglc,  steamer  IM 

Oenrgin  Oakea,  steamer    SM 

Ireraldlne  Paget,  ship,  wreck  Ml 

Gertrude,  steamer   lilT.  -U2 

Gertrnd  Is.  schooner   2 

Gettysburg,  ship,  wreck    ill 

Gibson,  Capt  J.  fi  Ml 

Gllbeeath,  James  MI 

Gill.  Samuel  P..   iiill 

Gillespie.  Capt,  IL  J  MB 

Gilliam,  William  A   Ml 

Gilman.  Capt.  J.  M.   M 

Gllmore.  Archibald  N   113 

Gladys,  steamer     33k 

Glaholm.  Oapt.  John  W.     3M 

Gleaner,  barkenllne   4ft 

Gleaner,  steamer    3M 

Gleaner,  stenmer    337 

••   wreck  3M 

Glen,  schooner   111. 

Gleoelg,  steamship  MO 

Glen  Fruln.  bark,  wreck    ail 

Glenora,  steamer  Itktt 

"   wreck   *H 

Glide,  steamer   3ft 

Glide,  Harry    Mi 

Glimpse,  hark  W.  l«v.  '■•n> 

•■   wreck   -*t 

Globe,  ship   Ill 

Coding.  Capt,  Elbrldge   3M 

Gokl  Dust,  steamer.  5J.L  SS..M6 

Gold  Gatherer,  steamer   3nl 

Gold  Hunter,  steamship     31 


p<i;v 

Gold  Hunter,  hark  In 

Goldeu  Age,  schooner   S. 

Golden  Gale,  hark   Hi 

-.    wreck  lflft 

Golden  Illuil .  ship    * 

i  roldcu  Shore,  sehfswer   •   3M 

Golden  State  scliooner   Ok 

Goliah.  sleaujer  .  .  aft  Iwl 

Gomel ta.  iMp     Mi 

Goodatl  Nelson  A  Perkins  Steamship  t^>m 

panr   ...  §M 

Gisslhue.  Frank  W.    3ffi 

Gissluiau.  Capt  W  <;    Ob 

(oMst  Teuiplur,  schooner,  ureek  ail 

Gore,  Charl.  s  E    HI 

Gore,  Capt.  George   --  flf 

<  lore,  i  'apt  Join  <•'  ill 

Gotaniii.  sehminer  *rt 

Gotilil.  Cajit  Isaa<-  A  ..HI 

Got  e,  Capt  A  .  II   M 

lino.,  Clip'.   George  W  Ml 

Gove.  Capt   L  W   Ml 

Gove.  Capt  William    IM 

Governor  Ames,  schooner   SM 

Governor  lSiuglas.  sctnsmer   kl 

Governor  Gno  er.  stennier   A 

Governor  Moody,  sehiswer  Sla 

o   wreck    Ml 

Governor  Newell,  steamer   ....  M7 

Gutndon.  Capt  J  M   71 

Gull,  schooner    M 

t  lullderson,  t'apl.  Charles,   19sH 

Gtinderson.  Capt   Edward   3S4 

Gussle  Telfair,  steamship  .  1TI.  lx<.  JU,  as.  361 

u   wreck    MU 

Grni'e.  stilp   ...   n 

Grarv*.  steamer    385 

■•   hurned.  all 

Grace,  steamer  .     W.1M.  US 

Grace  Hurling,  ship   IM 

..    wrr-ck   .........  SM 

Grace  Kols  rts.  lvarkeutine   .,    .  .NLIB 

o   wreck   Ml 

<  Irabam.  I 'apt.  Arthur  W    SSU 

Grampus.  Hi  M  S   SI 

Graudbolm,  steamship.  Ml 

Grauger,  schismer.  burned    SM 

Grant,  Gordon  F  -  -  14* 

Grant,  Capt  Thomas   $77 

Grappler,  steamship     .  1SL  .17,  SM 

•'   harms!    -  HI 

Gray.  I  apt  A  W   IM 

Gray  ,  t  'apl  .1  li.  Il   M 

ilrtiv.  Capt.  James  T  ,,,  MS 

1 1 ray,  Capt  Robert.  ■   t 

tlray.  Capt  W  IV    107 

Gn  at  Kcpulillc,  French  ship      U| 

i;reat  Republic,  slranship  SM.M2 

m    wreck  -  •    Ml 

Great  Western,  bark  hunted  U 

Grecian.  I>r1g    M.  17 

Green.  Capt    Leander  Ml 

Gregory.  Capt  IL  M   IM 

Gregory. Capt.  W  K  SM 

Greyhound,  steamer  , —  ....         313.  S3& 

Grtflln,  Capt.  Edward  H   all 

Gnfllu.  John  W   « 

Grlfllu.  Thomas  J...   M 

Gntt'-n.  hrlg   II 

Griffith.  II.  E  SM 

Grimibs.  Jam.  s  ...   UB 

Griffiths,  Capt.  James  SM 

Grirtlllis.  .1   .,,   IM 

Grina  aid.  Charles  H  IM 

Grounds,  (  apt.  Hruiil    M 

Grounds,  ('apt.  Frank  Ml 

Groves.  Capt.  ILT   MS 

Groves,  George  W  Ml 

Growler,  schooner    M 

-.   wreck   SM 

Grumbler,  schooner   SM 

Guutlmo7ln.  ship     M 

Gullltams.  (  apt  R.  F  US 

Gwendoline,  steamer   Ml 

Gypsy.  Htoamer    Ml 

IL  C  Pag",  schooner    13 

H.C.  WalvllH>rg.  schooner  .  ..  HQ 

H.  I,  Rutgers,  hark,  wreck   IM 

IL  M.  Hutchinson,  schooner  -    1*1 

llaaven.  Capt  l^iulsG.  ... —  3ft 

Hacket  t .  ( 'apt  <  'harlcs   ill 

Hackett.  Capt  Fnsl  M   IM 

Hacklev.  RoWrl.   4!i 

Haddlugloiishlre.  hark,  wreck   MS 

HndhK-k  steamer    .....     .    SM 

llntcvon.  American  twig  . ,     hi 

Halcyon.  Hrillsli  brig    6 

Hulcvon.  schooner  1SL  G* 

Haiey,  hrlg  ,   U 

Hull,  Andrew  J  Mi 

Hull. Capt  w  H  H   M 

Halvs.  steamer    Sal 

Ham,  George   .  -  —  IM 

Hamilton,  ship   ,,.   U 

Hamlin,  ('apt  William  11  Hi 

Hammond,  Cap;  Wtll-.am  .  IM 

Hancock,  hrig    1 

Hannah,  schistuer   liH 

ISjUMab.  Capl  C  E  MS. 

Hanson.  Capt  August   IM 

Htlislv  Thomas  ,1    3M 

Hnrcv  Michael  ...    Ml 

HarkSns.  Harrv   ■  ..Stt 

Eirloe,  L  Mi 

Harold.  Capt.  Tbomas   IM 

llarpooni-r.  Hrll  sli  slup    M 

llarr.ei.  sclnsiner  -I". r>1  > 

llarrigab.  I'.  ter    3*1 

Harris. Capt  ai.  mi 


C 
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XV 


Pai.k 

Harris,  Capt   rlcnjiiiiiln   ill 

Harris.  t 'apt  Charles  J   Jji 

Harry,  C.  W.,  schooner   1EU 

Harry  Lynn,  steamer   .lb? 

Hartnian.  Cap!  Newton   «! 

Hurvcst  Hnxr,  bark,  wreck    .til 

Harvest  Moan.  «teunier  ....  3na 

Harvest  (Jaeea,  sloop   131 

Harvest  VJuccn.  steamer  *W.  »i.  Jm 

lUrmter.  bark,  wreck     JLil 

Hurrey.  Mill*.  ship,  wreck  Ui 

Haskell.  Cap!  II  IL   JU1 

llasaulo.  steamer   _ 

Haaaalo,  ateamer  171  X»t 

lUatlBC*.  Capt  I.  H   AS 

Hastliura.  Capt.  I.  I!    £U 

Hatch.  Capt.  Z.  J   £_ 

llatoelil.  <  apt  Job   Si 

Hatfield.  <wpi.  John  A   201 

Hattic.  steamer   _i. 

Halite  a  Dmm.  hark  UH.  Izl 

~  wnek    lu 

Hat  tic  Belle,  steamer  1111 

llattlr  Hansen,  steamer   1111 

Hauirbtno.  John    Hsl 

Hawlry.  G.  s>   Lot 

Harden.  Cap..  William  O..    lii 

Hayes,  schooner   ili 

Haves,  Joseph   --HT. 

Haitian  Republic,  steamship  3d 

Huyward,  Capt.  Uflonre  3m 

i  I  abip  1   9 

Heater.  Copt.  George   I  1.1 

Hccule.  U_  M.  B.   Iin 

Heccta,  llmno    i 

ll.-Ue.-s.  Capt.  A.  F   3B3 

Helen,  ateamer  -ifi. 

Helen,  schononr.  wreck   _t 

Helen  Anfrier.  ablp   lot 

Helen  W.  Almy.  bark   102 

ll.-lols.  ohtp   lib 

Itcadcnum.  Capt  William   ili 

Henley.  Nell  221 

Honneay.  Capt.  James  33J 

Henrietta,  steamer   JU 

Henrietta,  steamer  .    .    1X6 

Henry,  brl*  ,   £t 

Henry  Halley,  steamer   3£ti 

Henry  Dennis,  schooner  i3j 

•*   wreck   UU 

Henry  Vltlard.  steamer     ■__ 

H.-nspeter.  t'apt  L.itjiN  —  ..211 

Hera,  schooner     m 

Herald,  snip   11 

Herald.  11.  M.  8  21.21 

Herald,  steamer   ...  att 

Herbert.  Capl.  Joseph  2tu 

Herman,  steamship   lit. 

wreck  «s 

m 
1 


Herman. 
Herman  Doctor,  ahlp. 
Hermtna.  steamer  . . . 

Hertha.  ship  

Hesis-r  bark 


arlesU   __ 


les  0, 


11KL 

_1 


Hill.  Capl  Minnie   'tti 

Hinds,  t^api.  John  T   Hi 

Hinsdale  I  'apt  Si  1  %  —  t .  r    u 

llohvcm.  Capt.  Richard   HI 

II  .jwn.  i  .ipi  w  Li    jia 

H.slBdon.  brig,  wreck   HI 

Hoirelssim.  L.  V   n 

llnlladay.  Ben   list 

Holloday  A  PUnl   mi 

llnlladay  Stuirr  Line   i 

Holland.  John  J   lul 


8.  

pt.  William  . 


Cbarlca 


3S 
01 
n 


MM 
orlir  . . 


Ilnudl. 

II.-tlHt. 


Bar  

N  

ii.  Brj  . 
Frank  


II  ,11 

II. .« 

,pt.  Kdward  

...   r. ......  ...  it 

Hwwall,  John  J    

tj ..  u  i .  .    n  ■> 

Hoy 
II..-. 
Hoy 

II. i) 

Una- 

Huif 

h.  Ba'rr 

Hughes,  t'apt.  William  l>  . 
ll  :n.l..l,U.  r  s   m-Ii.s  n-r 


Hum 
Ht 
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17.  Capt.  O.  J. 


Thorn-is 


12* 

ii 
£± 

m 
m 


JJ. 

23 

-L. 
ill 

III. 
Ill 
112 
Sll 
±ll 
.ii. 

nO. 
_a 


llVllclt.  steamer    . 

Hydra,  steamer  

Hyltoo  fustic,  steamship 
M  wreck   


M  aji 

  lil 


111! 


LH  l.iint.  brlir    1L  1*1 

LJ.  Stevens.  sflKs.uer   OS 

LM  8  .  bark   KB 

L  MerrUhew.  hark,  wreck   —  114 

Iconlum,  bark  

Ida  Ann.  schooner   ij3 

Ma  D  Koirers,  hrttr.  wrivk    I5I» 

Ida  Ktta.  -         :m  r     BO 

Ida  Schnnijer.  sclwsjner   SSL 

I.luli..,  s|.l...  (.rl  sr.-:i:i  ,  r.  ...  ili 
Idaho,  steamship  1'."  -'"■'> 

"   wreck   223 

Idaho.  Kntser  Blver  steamer   Ill 

Idaho,  K..iieiuit  Lake  steamer   22 

llmen.  ship   It 

llaucoSleam  Xavlicatlon  CompaD.r   SU 

ImiM'rlal  >  ..-!,—  up   1 

lmj>rovement.  steamer  SD 

luconstaut.lLM.8   fit 

Independent,  steamer    '—l 

Indinman.  ship   Iin 

Indian  racket,  ship    0 

Indlitua.  stcumer    .«'.'> 

Industry  bnrk    \<a.  1.H 

••   wreck   Ul 

Industry,  steamer   3£t 

hi.-.. 1  -  n  n   a 

Inluutt  Ktair.  steamer   all 

lusley.  Capt.  Ashurr   J3 

lnspiH  tli.il  District  of  Victoria   U3 

tola,  steamer    MB 

Ion.  si'luMMier.  wreck    'Ml 

lone,  steamer   Hi 

IplieBenia.  ship    i 

Iruldu.  Mfiimcr    tfch 

Irene,  briit.  wreck  -IS*  1 

lri».  steamer  ...  ,  ..  Lia 

Iria,  Alaska  steamer   'Ml 

IrN.  Hrltlsh  steamer  «i,  2a2 

Irma,  steamer    4W 

Irtmranl  l.nrki-ntlae    mi 

IrvltiB.  Capl  John    ili 

IrvliiB.  Capt  William   .  21 

Isaac  Jeans,  ship   Irn 

Isaac  Tisld.sblp   li 

Kiibel.  sclusmer  .   Ul 

Isabel,  hark    .TBI 

Isabel,  Hrltlsh  steamer  ilfi.  itu-WO 

Isuls  l.  WlllamcJle  rilver  steamer    ail 

■•   wreck    jit 

Isabella.  Isark,  wreck  —   U 

Isiibellu.  schcH>uer.  wrrck   'ZM\ 

IsjiU-lle.  steamer  3*5 

Island  lb-lie.  steamer..   S» 

Island  IJuceD.  schooner   711 

Islander,  steumshlp  SI 

Isthmus,  steamship     .  2b 

IvanbiH*.  ship,  wreck    Ili 

Iwaixosa.  bark,  wreck  ..    iaj 

liet.JotinM   _i 


J.  It  Hell.  Iwrk.  wreck   HI 

J.  II  llniun,  hrlK.  wreck   nh. 

J.  II.  Leeds,  MCtwsint-r   ili 

J  H  Llbby.  steamer  Ufi.  IWL21H 

*•  burned   J12 

J.  II  Stephens,  steamer    2ai 

J.  C.  Hritlnlo.  nieamer.  «  n  i  k   ill 

J.  C.  Champion,  sclMsiuer    .m  liil 

J.C.I  'oustiiH,  schisHOcr   2UU 

"  wreck   HI 

J.  C.  Ford,  schooner,  wreck   112 

J  K  Hoydco.  Ill*   SI 

J.  Hamilton  Lewis,  schooner  £fj 

"    selture   122 

J  IL  Kotu-oe.  sclwsiner   Ll, 

J.  M  I'nlemun.  tUK   2t6 

J.  M.  Coleman,  schismer   XU 

J.  M  ilrimth.  burkentlne   ail 

.1  M  W'catherwux,  schooner   3m 

J.  ttrdwnr.  steuroi-r   -Akl 

••  burned    Jul 

J.  H.  McDonald,  sieamer   IXi 

•*  burned   Hi 

J.  R.  Mora,  bark   IJJ 

J.  R.  Whltlntr.  schooner   ST.  is 

J,  S.  Cubol.  brlB    ii 

.1.  W.  M.Kin-,  steamer    LU 

Juckal.  brlR   & 

Jackobsnn.  trapt.  Victor  .   ill 

Jackson,  t'apt.  D.  II   — — . 

Jackson.  John  IL    .  31 

Jnckson.  Cupt  Samuel    _ 

JuBers.  Capl.  John  F.   311 

Junics  Allen,  bark,  wres-k  12U 

nan  A  OajHaM,  schooner   fist 

Junu-s  Clinton,  att^iroer   _ 

James  I^nimmond,  ship   2bU 

Juaw'Hi*  Hlalne.  scb<jikU4-r   313 

Janes  tl.  Swan. schooner   131 

James  Mukec,  steamer  

James  Murnhult.  brl*    a* 

.l.itii.  s  MeN'autrht,  Mourner    SSH 

Jam.-s  Mortle.  steamer   ub 

James  I*.  Flint,  steumer   31 

James  W  I'anc.  bark   32 

June.  brlB   S 

Jane  A.  Fulkcnlierc.  burkcntloe    

 wri.  mug,  vi".  an 

Juno  Gray,  schooner,  wreck  3ol 

Juno  West,  steamer  9J0 

Janet,  slimmer  2SZ 

Janet,  brlir     O. 

Japan  Quasi  Scallnit  Cutch,  M   aW 


PAOI 

Jayhaaker.  ateamer  .    Xil 

Jennet  te.  schooner   7P 

Jeanie.  steamship  She! 

Jeannetle.  V  S.  sieamer  

Jeanncttc,  steamer  

Jeannle.  steamer  

Jeflcott.  J.  E.  

Jeff  Hurls,  V  S  revenue  culler.  an.  Qi.  12 

Jelterson.  ship  777..  & 

Jeffcnson,  Capt.  F!ufreDeU.   a* 

Jennie  Alio-,  ship   jar,  izl 

.lenule  Carroll,  ste-imer   'tr~ 

Jennie  Ford,  barkentlne.  wreck    Uu 

Jeuhle  June,  sieamer  an.  alB 

Jennie  mi    .1         h .1  •  r         .    ...  .'i.-. 

Jennie  Thelln,  M-hnitner,  wreck    ttt 

Jennie  Walker,  M-hooner  nn 

Jennie  Wand,  sctnsiucr   UII 

JennlnBs,  Hf-rryman   ,   *j 

.1-  unii  u's  1  Imrte-v  ii 

Jenny.  American  brl*    g 

Jenny  Clark,  ateamer  ML  VB 

Jenny  F<ml,  lutrk   a* 

Jeiin>  Jones,  schooner  i^. 

Jenny  Pitta,  bark   _____ 

--     wrei-l  -  .  1 

Jensen.  Capt.  William    2L1 

Jeremiah  Tbompaou.  ship    rra 

Jerorjx!.  capt.  GentY*.   m 

Jensen.  Cttpt.  O.  M   Si 

Jessie,  steamer      ..        lw.  al7 

Jeasle.  steamer                                .  WWWW 

Ji-Hsie  Xtckersot..  seh-suier    J-Ji 

Jiaiu.  steamer   __ 

Joaqutna.  brbl  

Joe  Adams,  ateamer  __.  ■- 

Joe  Loue.  C  s  reienuc  inner     _ 

John  ausl  Samuel,  schooner    ua 

John  llrtaht.  achooner     u_ 

John  HriBhl.  Isark,  wreck     i?u 

John  Hryce.  ship,  wreck    .    __ 

John  <:.  Fremont,  bark,  wreck   t_ 

John  H.  Tallant,  achooner   am 

John  Duvla.  brlK    32 

John  G.  Colley.  bark   ii 

John  G.  North,  schooner   ^ 

John  Galea,  ateamer   ■__ 

John  {L  Couch,  ateamer   1  it 

John  Hancock,  achooner,  WTBok   1 ... 

John  Jay.  ohtp   ma 

John  L.  Dlmmlck,  ablp  

John  U  Stephena.  steamship  

John  Nation,  steamer  

John  Petty,  brie   

John  Rosenfekl.  ship,  wreck   m 

John  smith  latrkentibe   ;in 

John  Stevens,  schooner,  wreck    ai 

John  T.  WrlKht,  su-umshlp    ai 

John  W.  Cater,  bark   ■_ 

.lollll  West,  steamer     __ 

John  Worcester,  harkcnllDe,  wreck   iii 

Jotmson,  <api.  Eric     j__ 

Johnson,  Capt  llilltp     _l 

MdkMat,  Capt.  William  ".,  _t 

Johustoo.  William   _± 

Jones,  t^spl  lliarlea  Lx   th 

Jones.  Capl.  F.  B   tXt 

Jones.  <  'apt .  James     __ 

Joritan,  Capt  F.  W  

Jonlan.  Capt.  I*eler    jus 

Jordisou,  t  apt.  John   %_ 

J.>M-pli  KelloaiB.  steamer    ^ 

JfHM-ph  IN-abndy,  ablp    u 

Jo»i-|mi  IVrkins.  tatrki-ntlBe,  wreck   M 

Joseph  Warren,  hark,  wreck   Hi 

Joaephlne,  ateamer                       an  «ii  sai 

••  holler  exploaloa  rnT  ...  H 

Joaephlne.  bark    4a 

Joale  DaTrOVs,  steamer   uu 

Josle  McXear.  ateamer     

Juan  de  Fuoa   j 

Juanlla.  schooner                                    .  f 

set  led   mi 

Julia,  achooner   __ 

Julia,  ateamer   _ 

Julia,  ateamer   ■  . 

Julia  Foard,  bark,  wreck   gli 

Julia  and  Marian,  steamer    

Juliet,  schooner,  wrecked  

Julius  Prindle.  achooner   is 

Juno,  steamer   943 

Juno.  II  M  >  U 

KnlMr  Chief,  bark   net 

Knt -*<  in .  tiara   c.^ 

K  .in'  -  l,:v!k.    l'i       mi    it  1 1  

Kamloops  Steam  Nurlirat  loo  Company   ail 

Kuml.s.ps.  steamer   uyi 

IC. 11:1m  Capt  Charles  T   ma 

Kamro.  Jucoti.   ai 

Kaslo.  steumer   x>» 

Katats.  steamer   iii 

Kate,  achooner   i-m 

Kale  and  Auna,  steumer   bbq. 

Kale  AdnniH,  aL-htaim-r                                .  ~i  1 

Kate  Doiurlaa,  aclioouer    LTA 

Kate  I*  Heron,  achooner,  wreck              ..  -.ssi 

Katherine,  sleumi-r   :rr:i 

Katie,  ITnlted  States  steamer   ie.1 

Kntle.  ateamer   .v.-. 

Katie  Cook,  tiur   im 

Katie  FllcklDKcr.  burkentlne   si» 

Katie  Hallett,  ateamer   jui 

Katie  Lodd.  steamer. .    lul 

Kittle  O'Xell.  iub   S«1 

Katydid,  schooner ...    uu 

Kaui,  senooncr   __ 

Keoouti.  achooner   ^Ls 

Kedar.  bark,  wreck   JU 

Kecne.  Capt.  J.  W   B2 
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PMIK 

Paclllc.  schooner    ...U2.  IS 

••   wreck  Ml 

Paclllc.  steamship   £.  U!i 

a   wri*ek  IS 

Paclllc  Coasl  Steamship  Company   Ha4 

Par-Mr  Sl"i«'.  steamer   ai 

Palestine  ship,  w reck  at 

Palua,  brig,  u reck   all 

Paluias,  steamship   MB 

Palmetto.  Imrk   HQ,  1414 

Omphlet,  dipt  Thomas   IS 

Pauuua,  steamship    a 

Pandora,  11.  M  S  iL 

Pnnnolila,  scbisiner  at 

Panlon,  Capl  John     343 

Panther,  ship,  wreck   •  •  '£U 

l*apc.  Henry  xS 

Parallel,  ncbixiurr   LM 

u.   wreck.   35J. 

Pnrdun.  Hand   1U 

Parker,  I'apl.  G.  IL   415 

Parki-r,  Opt  Herbert  SZ 

Parker.  Opt.  J  G   S 

Parkrrshurg.  schooner     314 

Panhia.  steamship  ,  213 

Passaic,  schooner      ID 

Putcn*on,  John  . .     2ZJ 

Pathfinder,  t>rl*r  *a 

Otullndcr.  schooner  SB 

Pathfinder,  schooner  *• 

'•   sclinrc  *a.  «tt 

Pa  ton.  Capt.  George   H 

Pallersou,  K  W  «U 

Patterson,  4 'apt.  James  G.. ...  312 

Patterson,  Capt.  William.   US 

Patterson.  Capt  W  U  S 

Pax  wo.  Capt  Henry  lift 

Peacock.  Untied  Slates  sloop,  «rw«   lfl 

Pearco,  Thomas  lit 

Pearl*,  skip   .11 

Pearl*-.  steamer  SB 

Pease,  Capt.  Archie  L  ** 

Pease,  Opt.  George.   81 

Pedlar,  hrlg   1* 

Peerless,  steamer   .  ■  •  •  £HL  ISa 

Peerleaa,  schooner  flflft 

Pelican,  steamship   US 

Pellrano.  ship,  wreck   ai 

l*euelupe,  schooner   ill 

Penhallow,  Capt.  l>.  II.  P  SL 

Pentletou,  steamer  -   3H 

People's  ProUsetlve  Transportation  Co  Sfc. 

People's  Line.  Columbia  River  steamers  —  hjl 
People's  Sleam  Navigation  Company.  .....  3S3 

People's  Transportation  Company  1UE 

People's  Transportation  Company  £fi 

Peregrine,  schooner  r  ill 

Perex,  Joan  

Perils  ol  sen)  bunting   nzjia 

Pcrpclua,  brig   US. 

••   wreck   IS 

Pcrrtng,  N.  C  Mi 

Perry.  J.  V.  U  ftftft 

Persevere,  brig   a 

wreck   ia 

Pctrle.  Charles  SI 

Petunia.  ste»nier   —  H 

Peytoola.  steamship  «_  t^iJ 

Pfcll,  brig,  wreck    lm 

Phantom,  acnooner,  wreck   2d 

PhaLtom.  steamer  174,  IW.  aas 

Phil  Sheridan,  schooner,  wreck    -in 

Pnu.-be  Fay,  schooner,  wreck   314 

Phra  Naur,  steamship  JUft 

piedmont,  briiranltne   a 

Plo  Den I to,  schooner   SSL  S£ 

Pioneer,  schooner  Silt  ia 

Pioneer,  steamer  •  IS  ia 

Pioneer,  tug  **,  U 

ltllsl.ury.Opt.  A  H   UU 

Pilot,  tug   Sfl 

Pilot's  llrlde,  sloop,  wreck   aaJ 

Pilot  Boat  No.  2  JUS 

Planter,  barkentloe  Si 

Planter,  steamer  ••*•  U 

Planter,  steamer   SIU 

Plaskett.P.  L   ili 

Pleiades,  schooner   M 

Plumper.  U_M  S   BL 

Pulnt  Arena,  stoamer  VI 

Point  Loroa,  steamship  3bfl 

Polar  llear,  steamer    .  Mb 

Polaris,  steamer  SU 

Pilemann.  Opt.  K  US 

Polllkofsky.  steamer  lLfl.  ml 

Polly,  ship    tt 

Pomare,  bark,  wreck  Hi 

Pontine,  schooner   a 

Pope.  Capt  Charles  W   142. 

Pope.  capt.  w,  u  m 

Porpolae,  schooner     12ft 

Port  Augusta,  steamship  Sal 

Porl  Gordon,  ablp.  wreck  Ki 

Port  Sulauo,  steamship..  <11Z 

Port  Victor,  steamship  Afi 

Porter.  T.  A  MB 

Portlaml.  barkentlne    UU 

Portland,  steamer   44 

•»   wreck   a 

Portland,  summer   ttt 

Portland,  steamship  M7 

Portland  No.  1.  steamer   UB 

Portland  <k  Coast  Steamship  Company  MI 

Portland  Tog  Company  —  St 

Portlook.  Capt.  Nathaniel   S 

Portsmouth,  U.  S.  sloop   it 

Potomac,  brig   a 

Potter,  schooner   13ft.  lift 

Powers,  Edward  J  SI 

Premier,  schooner    Ala. 

•■   wreck   St 
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Premier,  steamer  8tt 

"   collision   aft 

Prevoht.  Admiral  James..     tu 

Price.  Cant  Frank   SU 

Prluoe  Alfred,  steamer    UU 

Prince  Alfred,  steamship    ma 

••   wreck   tU 

IVluee  Le  bVs>.  briir        ....  ft 

Prince  of  Wales,  ship     4 

Prince  of  Wales,  steamer   I'll  !&> 

Itince^a.  Spunlsb  brlu   I 

Princess,  steamer  —  xa 

Princess  Ixiulse,  steami-r  ^11 

Princess  Louise,  Jr.  steamer   lill 

Princess  Real.  Spanish  hritf   ft. 

Prli.c«'ss  Koyul,  ship....   1 

I'rln.-ess  Koval.  hnrk   22 

Printer,  tus  afta 

Prt^iress.  steamer   iLU 

Progressist,  turn  l  steamship   1S1 

ltos]w»et.  st*'amer   Jna 

Prosper.  sclwKjner  Sol 

Itigei  Sound  A  Alaska  Steamship  Co   asa. 

PuKel  Simnd  ami  Itrltish  Columbia  roal 

and  lumts-r  Bissi.  |s»t   ill 

Ptlfet  Sound's  Ural  grain  cargo, . ...   J45 

grain  tksM,  ISH>  JOI 

s-raln  fleet.  l»u   Jul 

'•    lusiRH'llun  Ulslrlct    UU 

lumber  Deet,  IK77  jjaa 

••    lumber  fli-<-t.  I»w   SV.I 

"   lumber  Heel,  IMU   UU 

••   lumber  fl.fl.  1*0      UU 

••    marine  huslness,  \HU  JUfl.  1C  :»'H 

"    steamers  and  routes,  IHTK. .   144 

Puget  Sound  Steam  Navlgallun  Company  .  Ui3 

Puget  Sound  Transportation  Company  iM 

Puget  Sound  Tugboat  Company   .'PVt 

Puritan,  steamer  JU2 

Puritan,  schooner  SB 

u.  S4!izure   44U 

Quaddv  IW'lle.  hrlg    OU 

Quatlra.  lbslega  ,   2 

tjuadra.  steamship   4LL! 

(^uadratus,  brig   21 

siu<'en.  steumer  4141 

■'    bo[U-r  explosion   4a 

yueen,  sb  nmer     joj 

(jui-<'n  i 'harlot  te,  ship  -   a 

Vlleen  City,  lug  auft 

4JUceu  Of  the  Hay.  steamer,  wreck  SU 

t^iieen  of  th«'  Isle  scb.srner   .  DU 

yueeu  of  the  Pacitir,  steamship  jAV,  aii 

Quvuell.  KdwanJ   13ft 

(s*ult>ksieii.  barkentlne   :ilj 

Vultkslep,  steamer  'JM,  .irr 

tiulmis'r.  Capt-  Mnnur)    ft 

yulnuul.  steamer   33ft 

ijulnta,  au-amshlp  SI 

R  Miler.  steanu  r    3» 

R.  Ossenger,  lairk     a 

K  il  .Poller,  sebooner   &4 

R.  C  Young,  steamer  ftUQ, 

R.  K.  Ham.  bark,  wreck  ttt 

K.  P.  Klmore.  steamer   iKU 

K.  P  Rllhel.  steamer   

R.  R.  Thompson,  steamer  

Uaals-,  dipt  c.isrirge  ,  JJU 

llahboul,  tug   13|«,  U2. 

Raccoon.  British  slism-of  war.   Li 

Racklilt,  Capt.  William  K   at 

Rainbow,  steumer  Jit,  Oil 

Raluier.  bark  -   ja 

••   wreck    AH 

Rainier,  steamer   1441 

Rainier,  steamer.  ail 

Ralph  J  Long,  schooner    Si 

Rambler,  schooner   a 

<•   wreck  ...   UU 

Ramona,  steamer  ,   MO 

Ramsey  ,  Capt,  James   lil 

ltandall. Capt.  Samuel  IS.  -..  3a2 

Randolph,  (  apt  Simon  

Randolph.  Capt.  T,  H  341 

Ranger,  tug  aft 

Ranger,  steamer     23 

Ranger,  steamer  ,  Ufl 

••  burned    12a 

Hanger  No.  3.  steamer   21 

Rapid  Transit,  steamer  am 

Raiulsjue,  Capt,  K.J   fta 

Rattler,  steamer   Ml,  33ft 

Rctrcccn.  schooner   a 

Rebecca,  sblp   US 

Rebecca  C..  steamer  All 

Recovery,  brig   11 

Recovery .  schooner   M 

Red  Jacket,  steamer   £13 

IUsI  Star,  steamer    3fl.  a*.  «B 

Reed.  Opl.  Granville     uSL 

Rood.  Hans     .   ail 

Heed,  Capt.  J.  C  £& 

Reed,  Opl.  James  M.   411 

Reeves,  8.C   !K 

Regulator,  steamer  3b2 

Reichmann,  Opt.  Uuslav  ,  ,  d<2 

Reindeer,  bark,  wreck   4HJ 

Reindeer,  brig     31 

Reindeer,  schooner   ftft 

Reliance,  steamer     Ill 

Reliance,  steamer   Lm 

HXHaaec,  steamer  JtLl 

Relic,  steamer  3U» 

Reltef.  steamer .    n 

Remus  steamship  1211 

Ronton,  William  St 

Reporter,  scb«xioer   OU, 
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Reis.rter.sehis.tier   £lft 

Hcplll.llc.  stclllllstllp   5^ 

R.  sene,  sl.  umer   IS.  Lift 

R.'se'.if,  steamer     XT. 

R.'sene.  sehisiuer.     -   aft 

K.-solutc  l»Hgfl  Soui.d  sti  nuier  .    11 

"     Isoler  ex|j|uslnri  ..  ..    IBS. 

Hesolule.  Wlllatti.  lte  Klvi  r  sb  amer  isj 

••   Isnler  explosion      aw 

Res.. lute,  till'      II , 

Rfatleaa.  schooner   UU 

Hi -sii> -ss.  steamer   214 

Hesiievs.  stewmer    Uft 

Res!  I,  ss,  steamer   9M 

K«'lriever.  bark   IS 

Id  tri.i.r  barken  I  iiH-     ia: 

Rev. -re,  burU      Jflll 

••   wreck  314 

Revolution,  ship    a 

ItVvnolds.  Capt  l-ilward  II     02 

Revnotds,  Capt  lioorge    ..     Sft 

Ub-b.ml  Holyoko.  lug   f>i 

Kteiuirvl  Hush,  I"  s  revenue  cutter  34J 

Riehaolsiiu-  i  'apl  Charles....  -  314. 

R'chartlsou.  Robert    ...  JOi 

Rn  Ullrils  All»-rl   JJtl 

Kiddle.  Capt.  Alex  C   441 

Rival,  bark   S,  l« 

•'   wreck   Sft 

Rlv»l,  steamer   iii  'XiU. 

Itll>  \  au  Winkle,  steamer  . .   •&!.  >- 

lbsvuoke,  brig,  a  reek   14 

Hob  Roy  ship      Jl 

Robert  and  Minnie,  schemer     Ha 

Robert  lloweu.  brig   a 

RolsTt  lb;rt.iu  ship   It 

KolwTl  Coaan.  i.rlg   Itt 

Kots-rt  Ihiusmutr.  sb-amer   16.  llil 

Rolsrt  <:.  lngi  rsoll.  steamer   341 

Kols  rl  L-aers  schemer   Ml 

Kols  rt  l<i«e,  steamship   ai 

Rolsrr  l.iiicln,  steamer   ftftl 

Rols  rl  Searles.  M-l)Min«r  Sft 

Rol»Tt  Siul.len  barkeotlrje  at! 

It,, l.eris   1  11], 1  lleorge  ail 

Roberts,  Capt   John   MC 

Itols  ris.  Capt  Mauli-y     So 

Hot*>rlsotj,  t 'apt.  James    41a 

Mota-rtson,  Capt.  t.'oorge  W   3al 

Robertson.  John    122 

Robinson.  Capt   ilavhl   l&l 

Robinson,  Klchanl  S  ail 

Rodger*  I'  S  st.  am.  r.  burned   Sal 

Ilissler.  Capl  Henry   ...        ..  ftj 

Rollers.  Capl,  N   I.    114 

Rogers.  Capt.  William     lift 

Rosa   steamer  ft 

Rosalind,  schooner  Shi 

"   wr..i-k   VI 

Rosalie,  steamer  414 

Rosalie,  hark,  wreck  .   IS 

Ki»saltrila,  setMsiner    Oi 

lt  .se.  steaarr  ail 

Ibis...  sleamer   nil 

K,e.e.  Iletijsmln  V    Ill 

Rose  Newman,  schoxmer   Lai 

Res.'  Perry.  scli<s.iher.  wreck.   ill 

Rose  of  La.ih'lcv,  sclhsXier.  wrerk  

Rosetlu  st.  umer   Aft 

lioste  111  sen,  steamer   3K1 

Roslv  itlsen.  sebr.iner.  wreck  Jii 

R.sxwell  Sprague,  bark,  hurntsl   AH. 

Rover,  ship   a 

itowena,  steamer  ,   Si 

Royal  Charlie,  schooner    ,  s£ 

wreck      144 

Royal  City,  steamer   431 

Rubicon,  schooner   I1H 

Rubv.  steamer     lau 

Rndhn,  Capt  George.      HI 

Rush,  steamer     »si 

Rustler  steamer  m 

Rustler,  steamer   3S1 

Rustler,  st earner  .  ,  -  .   a|£ 

Rustler,  sv  lxsmi-r     311 

■•    wreck  Bi  i:t 

Ryder.  Capl.  Cyras     Ill 

S.  G .  Re.sl.  s.eamer   ...    ...    ««• 

S  G  Wilder,  blirkeiitlue     341 

S  LL  Merrill.  Schlatter   UfJ, 

S  L.  Mastlek.  lug  .    .     trt  xe 

S  N  Cast  le,  istrkeiit  itie     :n. 

S  R  .llieksou,  brig     p. 

S.  S.  Hailr'v.  sch'S.uer  

S  T  Church,  steamer  » 

Sabtna.  schooner.   ±k 

Satiiua,  srlus.ner.  wreck    iaH 

Sabiston.  Capt  John   Mi 

Sabispin  Capt  John,  Jr   ........  is. 

SiMlle  Turpid,  selusaier   <4s 

Sailing  lieet.  ISNl  ,,,  3|,i 

Sailor  Boy  si'hisMier   iu 

Sakana,  steamer  . .  -    fM 

Saiamatster.  LL  M  S   il 

Salem,  steamer  3ZI 

Salem,  steamer  ^sl 

Salisbury,  sblp.  wreck  .  jfie 

Sail v  tire* n.  hark    ,  a*; 

Salmoud,  Capt  Colin  Ji 

Sam,  steamer.  *i; 

Sam  Merrill,  bark    )«|,  I* 

Saiuosi-i  ship   io, 

Samoset.  hark   (■ 

Sampson.  Ll_  M.  S   n 

Sampson,  laxrit  ,   tax 

Samuel  KolsTls,  seli.M.ner    t! 

San  Curb  is.  Spanish  brig    I 

Sail  lllego.  sch.s>uer   ..  ...   i£ 

Sail  Jose,  sclasiner  «a 
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Han  Juan.  steamer   ■M  Wfc 

San  Juan  dispute   JC 

Sea  Mateo,  steamship   S&3 

San  Pedro,  steamship,  wreck    343 

Han  Salvadur,  arhnoner    ± 

Han  born.  Cap!  LB-   23 

Santa  Anna,  hrtg   2, 

Santa  Crux.  ateamahlp   .   fla.  U21 

Santa  „        in  r  22S 

Santiago.  Spanish  transport    1 

Santiago.  MMM   TJi 

Sapphire,  schooner    CD.  431 

Surah,  bark,  wreck   3H 

Sarah  irlxon,  steamer   Mil 

Sarah  Hoyt,  steamer   ftd, 

Sarah  Louise,  selnsincr  I -v.  Ufl 

Sarah  M.  Kenton,  steamer  3Bi 

Sarah  N««lna.  scbisiacr  Oil 

Surah  Slow,  sloop   in 

Sarah  Wurrrn.  bark   1ft. 

Haranac,  C.  8.  ateamer   Ilia 

"  wreck  SB 

Saranac,  steamer   200 

Sardinia,  ship    103. 

Sardonyx,  ateamahlp.  in.  an 

••  wrack   

Satellite.  JJ.M.  8   ..uTm 

Satellite,  steamer    .  iff 

Satsall,  steamer   LIZ 

Ha  OCT  Last,  schooner   JOE. 

Savannah,  U.  8.  frigate   21 

Savnna,  bark,  wreck  .    atl 

Sawyer.  Capt,  C  11  

Sawyer.  Capt  Charles   £jn 

Scurf,  ('apt.  Oscar   132 

Schmidt,  Annual   534 

Scotland,  bark  IS  ^it 

-  wrack   222 

Boolt.  John  H   in 

Seott,  Perry   Sfc! 

Scntt.Oapt.  V.  n.  ail 

Scott.  Waller  II   . . .     a  17 

Soon, Capt.  William   231 

s.-a  Hird.  steamer   na  or  n 

•<   wreck    3 

Baa  Foam,  •learner,  wreck   121 

Sen  (lull,  steamship   M 

wreck   jli 

Sea  (lull,  schooner,  wreck   4X1 

Sea  I. Ion,  toe  3U 

Heo  Uno.  achooner  19a 

u  aelxnre   mi 

sea  Nymph,  brig   m 

Sea  Otter.  brl»   J 

wrack  «......_,   u 

Sea  Ranger,  nark,  wrack   4U 

Saw  Wait,  brl«     aai 
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Sealing  catch.  I  apt   131 
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Hanoi  of   i2n 

a.  i»l   ill 

name*  chanired   4M. 

on  Japan  Coast  ml 

eetxrsl,  IW7   iau 


Hea  Her] 

Seal  1  !> 

'apt  A.  If  

IIS 

"-•Utile  1 

h-ydorkdj  Shipbuilding  Company..  MM 

S.  at  lie  v 

c 

Iteam  Navigation*  Transportation 

Seattle  A  Tacoma  Navigation  Cnrapntiv 
Second  lov  raft    

.  .  3A 

■aMaa  I 

Si  nai.tr. 

••     1  Mil } 

Senator. 

Senorlia 
.-n.-.|uIu  1 

S.  r.  ::i.  T 
Si"  we  II 

u 

nlted  Stale*  schooner,  wrack  . 

..  at 

seta 

Shon  Flv,  steamer   IM 

8h<ai  Fly.  ateamer  gw.  35 

Sh>a>tlng  Star.  schooner    m.  Hi 

Hhootln*  Star,  ship   IM 

Short,  t "apt.  Sherman  V   at! 

Short.  Miles   23n 

Short.  Capt  W.  P   33j 

Shuakooc.  ateamer     HS,  ist^  ill 

Skabrirk.  Flitted  Stales  ateamer.  *i  in  -jc  aar 

Shi  I,  brla,  wreck     221 

Sierra  Nevada,  atcamshfp  UU 

••   wreck   UU 

Sierra  Nevada,  bark,  wreck  SSI 

Slewanl.  Capt  11.  F   132 

Si*nut.  ateum  acbonner   :u:> 

Simonaeb.  Capt.  S   ail 

Simpson,  Capt.  A.  M   1XS 

Sfmpaoo. Capt.  William   ail 

Sinclair.  Capt.  Clarence  W   am 

sir  Jntnea  Itoiiclna,  ateamer   IS 

Sir  Jamaetjee  Family,  hark,  wreck  akl 

Skaalt.  ateamer   Sal 

Ska*lt,  t.iirkcntlne    Ill 

Skagit  Chief,  ateamer   Sill 

Skedaddle,  ateamer    1111 

Skldegate,  steamer   171,  Ed 

Skinner.  Thoroaa   3J1 

Skipauon.  achooner   IX 

Skiatkum.  steamer   3£i 

Skuzxy.  ateamer      .   2112 

Smith.  Capt.  Frank   I7i 

Smith,  Capt.  IL  R.  C   im 

Smith.  Ilenrj'  •■   £11 

Smith,  Capt.  Henry   lie! 

Sn.l-li   '  »pt  I_    ....    Ml 

Smith,  Onpt.  J.  L.   akl 

Smith.  Heubeo   9JL 

Smith,  Capt.  8.  R    Uli 

Smith,  T.  V   #» 

Smith,  Tbnmaa   91 

SlKMjiialmie.  ateamer   SmV 

Snow.  Capt.  Willis  C   HI 

Snyder,  K.  A   gaft 

Saydcr.  J.  A  as: 

Border,  Capt.  Levi  ain 

Sol.  Thnma*,  tug.  boiler  explosion   SB 

Mine,  French  ablp   6 

Somasa,  ship   lau 

Sunora.  transport   ...  S. 

Sophia,  brig  32.  3a 

Sophia,  ateamer  Sal 

Sophia,  steamer    «   SM 

Sophia  Sutherland,  achooner  ana 

South  Itcnd,  steamer  att 

Southerner,  ateamahlp.  wreck   al 

Southern  Chief,  bark,  wreck  41B 

Spallamucheen.  steamer   *>l.  Ml 

Sparrow,  schooner,  wreck   231 

Spannw  Hawk,  H.M.S   ail 

Spauldlu*.  Capt.  A.  P  £3. 

SjHinwr,  f'apt.  Ernest  W  tU 

Sjwrry.  Charles  9a 

Splnuer.  Capt.  Charles  MA 

Spinner,  steamer  108 

Spitfire,  steamer   M*. 

Spokuni-.  schooner   3nu 

S|Hikanc.  Kootenai  Lake  steamer   SaU 

m  burned   iai 

S|s>kane,  steamer  ana 

Spokane,  steamer  3H 

wreck  AL 

Sprain.  .  Capt.  Clarke  W  ant 

Sprat  t  Joseph  3sa 

Spruit's  Ark,  steamer  3X 

Spray,  schooner   IS 

Spray,  ateamer   1U2 

Sprln*  ('apt  William  IM.  tOy 

Sprin*.  Charles    i£i 

Spruule.  Capt.  A.  M   S£ 

Spy.  11.  M  8.   ai 

ft*l link  ateamer   .IT,  aas 

St.  Claire  ■  ill: 

St  Charles,  ship,  wrack   1UQ 

St  tiennre,  schooner,  wreck.  2*1 

St.  Joseph.  Spanish  brig  ■  •..  2 

St  Law  reuce,  schooner   4UU 

St.  Michael,  steamer  jSJ,  axi 

St  Nicholas.  Russian  ship   Si 

St.  Paul,  steamship   2i.ii.Ja 

si  Piitriek,  steamer   ~x  -u. 

St.  Roc.  Cape   a 

St.  Stephens,  ship,  wreck   Ml 

stalker,  Capt.  Hugh.   tu 

Staudanl.  steamer  -   321 

wreck    Mtt 

Staoley.  J.  0    U3 

Staples.  Capt.  Oeorge  W   LULL 

Slaplea.  Capt.  M.  D.   iLA 

Star  of  nreaon.  aouoonar   tu 

Star  Line  of  sailing  vessels  aui 

Starting,  schooner   afl 

Starllbii.  H.M.  8.   U 

State  of  California,  ateamahlp  giT.  am 

Stale  of  Idaho,  steamer   An 

State  of  Sonora,  schooner  an 

State  of  Washington,  steamer  ana 

Steadfast,  ateamer  au?. 

Steele.  William  A.   UU 

Bti    n,  John  F  aia 

Stella,  steamer  •  ••••   Sal 

Stephens.  David   l&S. 

Sti-|iln-llsnn,  David    •  3£* 

Stetson,  Caps.  A.  V.    341 

Stevens.  Capt.  B.V.    Sua 

St.  ,  ,n-i  'apt  Irviint   

Steveua.  W.J    — 

Still.  Edwin  *c 

Strang.  Capt.  James   ua 

Strnthulrly,  steamship  Sat 

8tnilhl>l»ne,  akin  2n3 

"  wreck  Ma 
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Straun,  ship,  wreck   3sa 

Struve.  Capt.  Harry   anl 

Stump.  Capt.  John  F.   £11 

stump.  Cnpt.  Thomas   UU 

su.t.-ss,  hark  25.  ML 

Sueceaa,  ateamer   Lai 

Success,  steamer  AMI 

Suex.  steamship    aji 

Sullivan.  Capt.  Kdward    3aa 

Sulpliur.  1L  M  S   u 

Sultan,  ship    U 

Sumatra,  bark    Li 

Sunuui  rvllle.  William  211 

smnn  south,  icksssm    ua 

Sunshine,  schooner,  wreck  £91 

Surprise,  schooner   11^  lab. 

Surprise,  steamer     iih. 

SnrprlM*.  ateamer   ni. 

Surprise,  steamship   Tji. 

Susan  Ablgal.  brig  i7.  iki  112 

Suaan  Stur*is.  schooner  S>,  11 

Susie,  steamer  ~ aai 

•*  bolter  explosion   JILL 

Sussex,  atenmshlp     17.' 

Sutll.  Spanish  transport   i 

Sutton.  Samuel    32! 

Suwannee.  I".  S.  steamer,  wreck   LOU 

Swain.  Walter    ana 

Swallow,  steamer   l«l 

Swun.  steamer   da 

Swan,  ateamer   Ltd 

Swan,  ateamer    JJJZ 

Swan,  ateamer     ius. 

Swan,  steamer.  ill 

Swan.  Oeorge  G    till 

Sweeney,  Samuel      si 

Sweet.  Hiram  8   3ia 

Swellxer.  Capt.  Chris    U 

Su  lrt,  Capu  K  A   2eZ 

Swift,  Capt.  J.  II     las 

Swiss  Boy.  brl*   ai 

Suordllah.  ship,  wreck  29d 

Sylvia  de  tlrasse.  ship,  wreck   21 

T.  J.  Potter,  ateamer  JM,  3SA. 

T.  L  Nlcklln.  steamer   322 

T.  M.  Rlctoardaon,  steamer  Sib 
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Tomlln.  Richard  r.   3sS 
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a  wreak   ta 
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Webber,  Henry     is. 
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Webfoot,  steamer      tia 

Webfoot  No.  £  steamer   Un.  M 

Weir.  Capt.  W.  <i    i 

Welcome,  steamer  ILL      2i.  iai 

Welllngshy.  brig   717  as 

Wellington,  steamship  Sts  :»c, 

Wells.  Ospt.  W.  B   3a 
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Whltcomb,  Capl.  W.  P   231 
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Williams.  Capt.  Richard  
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Zumwult.  John  
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Short.  Capt  W  P     .  , .  ,  33i 

Slmiirlek.  United  Slates  steamer     al 

SI,  11  hriif  ,.   , , .  ,  ,  ,  .  ...  iia 

Sleaard,  Capl.  IL  F   HI 

Simpson.  Capl  A  M.   11 

Simpson,  William   fllA 

Sinclair,  Capt.  Clarence  W    at 
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Sllkn.  Alaska    .,    lia, 

Skinner.  Thomas   lU 

Suillli, Captain    m 

Smith,  t 'apl.  Henry       Hi 

Smith.  Capt.  J  I.  

Smilh.  Reulien    a 

Smith.  Thomas       

Smith.  T.  V. .-    a 

Smith.  Capl  William  ifl 

SnoiiualmJe.  steamer    xt 

Soow,  Cain  J,,se]>li   123 

Snyder,  t  apt.  Levi  £U 

Spencer.  Cupl.  E  W   au 

8 perry,  Cbarlea.   rjtt 

Sprall.  Capt  Joseph  .  ■    ......  ,   rT.i 

SprlUtf.  Charles    ...     ,  

Sprlnv.  Capt.  William      ta. 

Stalker.  Capl  Huiih    IS> 

SiaiiOanl,  steamer    ..    ...  an 

Stanley,  James ,  ..   .   .    m 

Staples.  Capt.  tiwrirci  W   Hi' 

Star  of  Oreiroo,  schooner     ill 

state  of  California,  steamship  set 

Steele.  William  A..   Lk 

Sieffen.  Jehn  F.   m. 

SietMin,  Capt  w.  F    ii. 

Stevens,  Capt.  Irving   .  .  .    al 

Siniiiif.  Cupl.  James   at 

Stump,  Thorjia*  — ,  , ,    j,c 

Sullivan.  Capt.  Edward      ist 

Suiton.  Jirtiu   )H 

Swuln,  Walter    . 

Swanson.  Capt.  John   ii 

S»  Ifl.  Capl.  E.  A     i>£ 


T.  .1  Pit t>'r,  •.learner .  
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TiK'oitiu.  sieamer  

Tarte.  Capl  Juiiifs  W  

Tat  Ion.  Cupl,  Jumii,  -   

Tiiylor.  Capl  (i-siive  W..   

Teas.-f.  ^t.'alli>-r   

Telephone  steamer   

Tli.' 1 1'iKleu  liule.Sau  Francisco 

Thi-rmiip.vN  .  liark     

Thonms  Corn  in,  I'.  S  steamer  . 
Thomas,  Joliu  T 


Tlioniiis  Capt  Owen, 

Thompson.  .V  A   

Thompson,  I'apl  John  .  

Thompson.  KoU  rl  R  

Thorn.  Capl.  Charles  ,, 

Tihlmlls.  i  apt  IL  L  

Til  in  V.  SluTtmck  ship 

Triumph,  nil/   ,  

Troiip.  I'llpt.  Charles  ., 

Tei.up.  i  apt  I.  laude   

Tn>up,  dipt  James  

Troup.  Willi  am  11.  .   

Tucker.  Capl  Franklin  

Turnliull,  Capt,  Juntos 
TumlHill.  Capl  William  R 

Turn,  r.  i  apt  Frank  II  

Turner.  Ho^ict'l  .  .......... 
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Van  Aiiken,  Capt.  Henry   .....  ,. 

Van  Uusit.  Ollv,  r   2± 

Van  Tussi  II.  Ilillip   i>v. 

Vancouver,  Capt.  liconre   I 

Vt'iiiuri'.  scheciner  in 

Vera,  sehuotier  13L  ail 

Virk'-rs.  A  Ion  /ai     ...   i  i  . 

Viewers,  lllius  .   ...,1]i> 
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Viva.  Ki-lionavr   4.*t 

VllU-ao.  -r.  ..i.,.  .■   41* 

W  I-  Siivwnn1.M-hr.MiiT   It'  M 

Wnlil.  rapt  W.  I   x* 

••V  .  ••  -I   .1    <    .|.      I.,  .'.r    II" 

Wall-ran  |M  John  T   »l 

Wiilk.r  ,  t'uptaln    MB 

Wall.  <l.  u.  nil  Ju.ri.h    43 

Waiiiur.  dim.  i>a>!<i  a.    .«« 

Walter  A  Kiirl«'  In  Victoria  Hurl«>r  xxlii 

Walter  I.,  liti'li.  -rlMKini-r   Ill 

Waialervr.  M-boom-r   

WMM  t'upl  JmN  l»   NH 

War-pile.  II.  M  S   M 

Washington,  steamer    M 

Wami.  Out.  O.  &     «B 

w.  ii*.  cupt  w  n   at 

Wester,  rupt.  Ill«g»    «' 

W.-Htrrn  Shun'.  -hip  a»l 

We-terU  Slope,  steamer  -T- 

Wliiiromh.  rapt.  Kr.il  J    act 

Wbilrooih.  t'upl. '  ■  ■  t A..   -.t':i 

WhlU'onib.  I'apt.  Jauu-s  H   ISW 


I'.UIK 

Whl numb,  rapt  Jame*  P   M 

Whlli'omb.  rapi.  W.  II   M 

Wbllii.mli.  fupi.  W.  I'   *KI 

Wl.ll. -.rapt   K  M   Ml 

While,  (  apt  Lniginl    HI 

White,  s  «   *» 

Whlti  b  v.  rapt  J  J   417 

Whllelev.  W.  H   447 

Wide  Went,  steamer   SI* 

WlKirlbs.  Willlum  H.      ...    H4 

Willamette  rhief.  st.  uroer   SIS 

Willum.ll.-  Vullev.  -n  am-hip   ,U1 

Wlllupa.  si.  aliHT   M» 

William  HOUIcr.  steamer   Ml 

William  Irving,  steam,  r   .■:<'. 

William-. <  apt  Oiri-   It* 

William-.  <  apt  Joseph    Mil 

William-  rapt Hii-hunl    ..  » 

Willlaai-oti.  rapl  J  R.   It$ 

WmiiiHi-oii.tam.-sT   .    ...  14" 

Williamson,  rapt  Willlum    SI" 

Wllli.Uk'hliv.  rapt.  t'harles  II   in 

Wilson,  t'apl  »'ml    IIS 

Wilson,  t'aiit  TMMMJ  .If 

Wll-ontl  lluni,  steumcr   7* 
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Wliiunt.rupt.  J.  J.    M 

Winning.  K.  8.    178 

WIllKTln.lllllin.  II.  J   M7 

Wolf.  rapt.  John  H   MM 

w.««t,  rapt .  Atanadir    :t!« 

W.--I,  rupt.  i;.-»rvf  W  MU 

Wo..llry.  fapl.  William  J   MB 

W.nhIs.  Kritrurtl  P.    ...  M 

Woolrrv.  t'upl.  Jini-t  I!   £1* 

Worth,  t'upl.  Prunk   UN 

Wr-i-k  of  M'hKitiiT  William  1.  ft.-.  I •<-  4IK 

Wn-rk  of  steamship  Northerner   M 

Wristii.tl.nnw8.   M 

Wrlk'ht.  1'upt.  .1  .-tin  T   m 

Wrltrht,  John  T  .  Jr   *t> 

Wriirht.rapt. tmtmm   «i 

Wyiruul.  l  upt.  Theodore   44 

Yakima.  Meanu-r   i  -'" 

Yale.  II  <:     n 

YoM-nilte.  steamer     SW 

Zephyr,  atmnwr   MM 
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ClIAI'THR  I. 

Incentives  for  Marine  Exploration  in  tiif.  Pacific  Northwest— Magellan  Enters  the  Pacific — 
men!"  •/.  \  dispatches  thk  flkst  fl.kkt  to  search  for  tub  northwest  passage— arrival 
of  Sir  Francis  Drakh  and  tiik  "Golden  Hind"— Juan  dk  Fl'ca's  Discovery— Wreck  of  thk 
Beeswax  Ship — Hfckta  Discovkrs  the  Rivkk  St,  Roc— Captain  Cook's  Explorations — 
Porti.ock  and  Dixon  Arrive,  i 7S6 — Lieutenant  Mkarhs  and  the  "Nootka" — Launching  of 
the  First  Vessel  in  the  Northwest— Mearks  Enthrs  the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca— Arrival 
of  Gray  and  Kendkick  with  the  "Columbia"  and  "Lady  Washington  "—Spain  Seizes 
all  British  Vessels  in  the  Northwest  —  Capt.  George  Vancouver  Arrives  with  thk 
•' Discovery '*  and  "Chatham"— Gray  Enters  and  Names  the  Columbia-  Growth  of  the  Fir 
Trade  — Massacre  of  the  Crew  of  the  Ship  "  Boston  "—Rise  and  Fall  of  Astor's  Enterprise 
at  the  Mouth  of  the  Columbia— Fate  of  the  "  Tonouin  "—Schooners  "  Vakcoi  ver  "  and 
"Dolly"  Launched — Wreck  of  the  "William  and  Ann" — The  Pioneer  Steamer  "Braver" 
Arrives— Log-books  of  Steamer  "Beaver"  and  Schooner  " Vancouver"  —  H.  M.  S.  "Sulphur." 


OOKING  backward  into  the  dim  and  shadowy  past  until   historical   record   loses  itself  in  legend 
,  j^f.         and  uncertain  tradition,  we  find  that,  from  the  time  old  Father  Noah  started  on  his  celebrated 
cruise  with  the  ark,  down  to  the  present  moment,  the  men  who  navigated  the  waters  of  the  earth 
were  the  pioneers  of  civilization.     Centuries  before  steam  and  electricity  lxfgan  the  work 
of  building  modem  cities  with  magical  rapidity,  the  mariner's  compass  was  guiding  brave 
navigators  to  every   corner   of  this  globe,  enabling  them   to   lay   the   foundations   of  a 
civilization  which  has  since  brought  all  nations  on  the   face  of  the  earth  almost  within 
speaking  distance  of  each  other.    This  spirit  of  maritime  conquest,  finding  no  other  worlds 
to  conquer,  eventually  turned  its  attention  to  the  territory  which  it  had  already  brought  to 
the  notice  of  the  world,  and  it  is  of  the  growth  of  this  industry  in  the  Northwest  that  this  work  treats. 

Until  about  one  hundred  years  ago,  the  mariners  who  sailed  around  the  North  Pacific  Coast  paid  but  little 
attention  to  its  commercial  advantages,  but  instead  persisted  in  pursuing  that  marine  ignis  fatuus.  the  Straits  of 
Anian.  This  mythical  body  of  water  was  heard  of  as  far  back  as  about  1500,  when  a  Portuguese  navigator, 
Gaspar  Cortereal,  in  sailing  around  the  North  Atlantic  in  1499,  lost  himself  in  what  was  afterward  known  as 
Hudson  Bay.  Cortereal  spent  considerable  time  in  this  large  expanse  of  water,  and,  returning  home,  reported  that 
he  had  discovered  the  straits  which  were  supposed  to  connect  the  Atlantic  with  the  Pacific.  This  short  route  to 
the  Orient  he  christened  the  "Straits  of  Anian,"  a  name  whose  origin  has  always  been  enveloped  in  conflicting 
traditions  too  hazy  to  be  authentic,  some  historical  writers  even  claiming  that  Cortereal  was  not  responsible  for 
the  name,  and  that  it  originated  with  the  Cabots,  who  were  in  the  exploring  business  at  the  same  time.  Two 
oft-advanced  theories  of  the  origin  of  the  name  arc  .  First,  that  it  was  taken  from  a  province  in  Asia  named  Ania, 
or  the  Isle  of  Anian,— a  very  plausible  theory,  as  the  newly  discovered  waterway  was  supposed  to  lead  to  these 
Oriental  provinces  ;  Second,  that  Cortereal  evolved  the  name  from  that  of  his  brother  Anus,  who  accompanied 
him  on  the  expedition  when  he  made  the  great  discovery. 

Inasmuch  as  no  less  an  important  navigator  than  Christopher  Columbus  had  spent  considerable  time  in 
searching  for  this  passage,  the  importance  of  Cortereal's  alleged  discovery  can  be  lietter  appreciated  ;  and  for  a 
great  many  years  the  merchants  of  the  Old  World  continued  wasting  their  money  trying  to  get  vessels  through  the 
mythical  straits.  Along  in  the  sixteenth  century  they  wearied  of  continually  sailing  up  against  the  eastern  coast, 
and  for  a  change  came  round  to  the  Pacific  to  begin  their  search  for  the  western  terminus  of  the  alleged  marine 
highway.    In  1519  Magellan  found  his  way  into  the  Pacific  via  the  straits  which  bear  his  name.    He  mistook 
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Terra  del  Ftiego  for  the  northern  end  of  another  continent,  and  Spain,  by  taking  possession  of  the  straits,  flattered 
herself  that  she  held  the  only  gateway  to  the  Pacific.    New  Spain  then  sprang  into  existence,  and  a  splendid 
trade  with  the  Orient  was  established.    The  Spaniards,  however,  paid  but  little  attention  to  the  Straits  of  Auian 
until  1542.  when  Don  Antonio  Mendo/.a.  who  presided  over  the  destinies  of  Central  America,  or  New  Spain, 
fitted  out  two  small  vessels,  the  San  Salvador  and  the  Victoria,  and  sent  them  north  under  command  of  Juan 
Rodriguez  Cabrillo  to  seach  for  them.    Cabrillo  died  in  January,  i54.>.  and  Uartolome  Ferrelo,  who  succeeded  bint 
in  command  of  the  expedition,  continued  the  voyage,  reaching  about  the  44th  parallel,  where  he  landed,  returning, 
though,  without  making  any  special  discoveries.    Spain's  undisputed  sway  on  the  Pacific  continued  until  :57s, 
when  Francis  Drake,  who  was  something  less  of  a  pirate  than  Captain  Kidd,  came  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan 
with  the  Golden  Hind,  and  proceeded  up  the  coast,  leaving  a  wake  of  terror  and  devastation  behind  him.  He 
plundered  the  ports  and  the  Spanish  galleons,  and  left  only  that  which  he  could  not  carry  away.  Fearing 
retribution  in  the  way  of  a  Spanish  man-of-war  if  he  attempted  to  return  through  the  straits,  he  started  northward 
hoping  to  find  the  Straits  of  Anian.    Authorities  differ  as  to  the  latitude  reached  by  Drake,  \f  and  48°  both 
being  given  as  the  most  northerly  point  reached  by  him.    However,  he  failed  to  find  the  fabled  passage,  ami 
turned  back  for  home  by  the  same  route  he  came,  stopping  on  the  way  for  five  weeks  on  the  Californian  coast 
in  what  is  now  known  as  Drake's  Bay. 

He  reached  England  with  his  rich  cargo  of  plunder,  was  knighted  and  made  much  of.  and  the  days  of 
Spanish  supremacy  on  the  Pacific  were  numbered  ;  for  Drake  s  success  induced  a  great  number  of  others  to  follow 
in  his  tracks  and  spread  ruin  among  the  possessions  of  New  Spain.  Among  the  most  noteworthy  of  these 
freebooters  was  Thomas  Cavendish,  and  many  prizes  fell  to  his  lot,  the  most  prominent  historically  being  the 

Santa  Anna,  a  Spanish  Hast  India  vessel  which  had  been  dispatched  in 
search  of  the  straits.  The  crew  of  the  Santa  Anna  included  two  men 
whose  names  were  destined  to  live  in  history, — Juan  de  Fuca  and 
Sebastian  Vizcaino.  After  the  capture  of  their  vessel  they  drifted  back 
to  Mexico,  and  five  years  later,  in  1592,  De  Fuca  set  sail  from  San  Bias 
in  a  small  Spanish  vessel  and  immortalized  himself  by  discovering  whit 
was  then  thought  to  be  the  Northwest  Passage,  but  which  is  now  known 
as  the  straits  which  bear  his  name. 

Of  Juan  de  Fuca  but  little  is  known,  and  the  most  authentic 
account  of  his  discovery  is  in  a  historical  collection  called  "The 
Pilgrims,''  published  in  1625  by  Samuel  I'urchas.  In  this  a  note  by 
Michael  Lock,  the  elder,  reads  as  follows : 

"I  met  in  Venice,  in  1596.  an  old  Greek  mariner  called  Juan  de  I-'ucr,  but 
whose  real  name  was  Apostolos  Valeriana*,  who  *Uted  (hat  in  1592  lie  sailed  in  2 
small  caravel  from  Mexico  in  the  service  of  Spain,  along  the  coasts  of  Mexico  au'l 
California,  until  he  came  to  the  latitude  of  47  .  and  there,  finding  that  the  laud 
trended  north  and  northeast,  with  a  broad  inlet  of  sea,  l>etween  47  and  4S' 
latitude,  he  entered,  sailing  therein  more  than  twenty  day*;  and  at  the  entrance  of 
the  said  Mrail  there  is.  on  the  northwest  coast  thereof,  a*  great  headland  or  island 
with  an  exceeding  high  pinnacle  or  spired  rock,  like  a  pillar  thereupon." 

Many  historical  writers  have  questioned  the  truth  of  De  Fuca'< 
story,  but  there  are  so  many  reasons  for  believing  that  it  is  in  the  main 
correct,  that  it  will  be  generally  accepted  as  history.  Inasmuch  as  it  is  not  recorded  in  which  direction  or  how 
fast  he  sailed,  he  may  have  strayed  into  the  Gulf  of  Georgia  atid  circumnavigated  Vancouver  Island  in  hi? 
twenty-day  trip.  The  principal  grounds  on  which  many  historians  based  their  arguments  for  doubting  the 
story  of  De  Fuca's  discovery  seem  to  have  been  the  existence  of  nutnl>erless  incredible  tales  of  voyages  through 
the  alleged  straits,  which  had  a  tendency  to  throw  discredit  on  a  genuine  discovery- 

De  Fuca's  old  shipmate,  Sebastian  Vizcaino,  came  north  in  1603  under  orders  from  King  Philip  III., 
reaching  430  north,  where  he  discovered  a  river,  probably  the  Umpqua,  but  was  unable  to  enter  it  and  returned 
to  Acapulco,  the  captain  and  his  pilot,  Antonio  Flores,  dying  on  the  way  back.  This,  for  a  time,  settled  the 
search,  but  many  still  believed  the  story  told  by  Dc  Fuca,  although  nearly  a  couple  of  centuries  rolled  by  before 
Spain  made  any  great  effort  to  again  find  the  long-sought-for  straits. 

In  1772,  according  to  well-authenticated  stories  and  traditions,  one  of  Spain's  Oriental  fleet,  while  on  a 
voyage  from  China,  laden  with  beeswax  and  Chinese  bric-a-brac,  was  blown  to  the  northward  and  wrecked  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia.  Most  historical  writers  have  given  the  location  of  this  wreck  as  being  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Columbia,  but  there  is  a  strong  probability  that  the  scene  of  the  wreck  was  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Nehalem  River,  at  which  place  large  quantities  of  beeswax  have  been  and  are  still  being  found.  Aside  from  the 
presence  of  the  beeswax  and  other  traces  of  the  wreck,  the  Tillamook  Indians  have  had  the  story  handed 
down  with  considerable  accuracy.  Adam,  a  Tillamook  chief,  who  died  at  Tillamook  a  few  years  ago,  and  who 
was  a  remarkably  intelligent  Indian,  told  the  writer  that  his  father,  when  a  young  man,  had  witnessed  the  wreck, 
and  that  all  of  the  crew  were  drowned.  As  Adam  was  over  one  hundred  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death,  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  Nehalem  beeswax  ship,  of  which  so  much  has  been  written,  was  identical  with  the 
one  wrecked  in  1772. 
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In  August,  1774,  Juan  Perez  in  command,  the  Spanish  transport  Santiago  discovered  the  west  coast  of 
Queen  Charlotte's  Island,  and  entered  what  Captain  Cook  afterward  called  Nootka  Sound.  From  there  Perez 
sailed  south  and  found  nothing.    In  1775  Perez  was  followed  by  two  other  vessels,  the  Santiago  and  the  Sonora, 

the  former  in  command  of  Kruno  Heceta,  with  Perez  as  pilot,  the  other  by 
Lieut.  Bodega  Quadra.  The  Santiago  made  the  laud  in  48'  27'  and  crept 
cautiously  down  the  coast,  keeping  close  in-shore,  but  failing  to  find  the 
much-sought  straits.  Hcceta.  however,  came  very  near  blundering  on  a  most 
important  discovery.  He  sailed  up  to  the  mouth  of  a  seeming  large  river, 
hut,  being  unable  to  enter,  he  concluded  it  was  of  no  great  importance,  and 
sailed  away  after  naming  the  high  promontory  at  its  entrance  Cape  St.  Roc, 
a  name  which  the  Spaniards  afterward  transferred  to  the  river,  although  it 
was  left  for  an  American  to  rediscover  and  make  known  its  grand  commercial 
advantages.  Quadra,  who  was  accompanied  by  Antonio  Maurelle  as  pilot, 
went  up  as  far  as  58°,  but,  like  his  superior  officer,  returned  to  San  Was  with 
nothing  of  importance  to  report. 

In  1776  Capt.  James  Cook,  with  his  ships  A'eivfution  and  Discovery,  did 
considerable  exploring  in  North  Pacific  waters.  He  also  was  looking  for  the 
Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  and  sailed  right  up  to  Cape  Flattery,  which  he  named. 
He  did  not  waste  much  time  in  this  vicinity,  and  ornamented  his  log-1xx>k 
with  a  sneering  reference  to  De  Fuca' s  discovery,  that  has  since  been  frequently 
quoted  as  an  argument  against  the  truth  of  it,  although  it  certainly  reflects 
more  discredit  on  Cook  than  on  the  old  Greek  navigator.  The  entry  in  Cook's  log  reads  as  follows:  "It 
is  in  this  very  latitude  where  we  now  are  that  geographers  have  placed  the  pretended  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca. 
But  we  saw  nothing  like  it,  nor  is  there  the  least  probability  that  ever  any  such  existed."  He  then  sailed 
for  Nootka  Sound,  which  he  reached  safely.  Cook  went  north  from  Nootka  and  discovered  Cook's  Inlet, 
thence  to  Bristol  Bay  and  named  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  cruised  around  the  Alaskan  coast  and  islands  for  a  long 
time,  and  then  went  south  in  January,  1778,  discovering  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  naming  them  after  I,ord 
Sandwich.  March  7,  1778.  he  sighted  land  near  the  Utupqua  River,  but  was  driven  to  the  south,  afterward 
going  north  again.  Following  Cook  in  1779,  the  Spaniards  sent  north  their  farewell  exploring  expedition.  The 
vessels  Favorita  and  Princesa,  commanded  by  Lieutenants  Arteaga  and  Quadra,  sailed  from  San  Bias  early  in 
February,  and  speut  nearly  the  entire  year  exploring  the  Northwest  coast,  a  greater  part  of  the  time  being  spent 
in  Alaska.  On  their  return  the  King  of  Spaiu  decided  that  they  owned  the  Northwest  coast  and  that  further 
exploration  was  unnecessary.  Several  years  elapsed  before  the  arrival  of  another  vessel,  but  in  April,  1785, 
Capt.  James  Hanna,  with  a  sixty-ton  brig  and  a  crew  of  twenty  men,  sailed  from  Canton  and  arrived  at  Nootka 
in  August.  Hanna  must  have  been  reasonably  successful,  for  he  returned  with  a  larger  vessel  the  following  year, 
the  Sea  Otter,  120  tons.  The  same  year  a  mercantile  association  styled,  "  The  King  George's  Sound  Company," 
was  formed  in  London.  This  association  fitted  out  two  ships,  the  King  George,  commanded  by  Capt.  Nathaniel 
Portlock,  and  the  Queen  Charlotte,  Capt.  George  Dixon.  These  ships'  sailed  from  London  in  August,  arriving  at 
Cook's  Inlet,  July  19.  1786.  Portlock,  on  coming  up  from  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
went  into  Coal  Harbor,  Cook's  Inlet,  and  to  use  his  own  words  was  "not  a  little 
mortified  "  to  find  representatives  of  some  other  nation  there  ahead  of  him.  These 
were  some  Russians,  who  had  left  their  vessel  at  Kodiak  and  were  down  there  on  a 
trading  expedition  in  small  boats. 

Portlock  sailed  from  Cook's  Inlet  for  Nootka,  but  could  not  reach  it  and  so 
returned  to  the  islands.  He  came  back  to  Nootka  again  in  May,  1787,  and  found 
the  snow-  Nootka,  in  command  of  Lieut.  John  Meares  of  the  English  navy,  who 
had  left  Bengal  in  May,  1786,  and,  arriving  at  Prince  William's  Sound  in  October, 
had  wintered  there,  many  of  his  crew  dying  of  scurvy.  The  Sea  Otter,  Captain 
Tipping,  had  been  there  ahead  of  the  Nootka  and  gathered  up  so  many  furs  that 
Portlock  decided  to  push  on  for  King  George's  Sound  at  once.  He  traded  there  a 
while  and  then  went  to  China  and  thence  to  England.  The  Nootka  was  flying  the  can.  natiumm.  po«tux* 
flag  of  the  East  India  Company,  which  had  dispatched  two  vessels  from  Calcutta,  Promt  prim  p»wi»mi«  l«i<i«h,..;*., 
one  of  which  was  lost  off  the  coast  of  Kamchatka.    The  Nootka,  however,  made  a  safe  and  prosperous  voyage. 

The  Bombay  merchants,  under  the  directions  of  James  Strange,  sent  two  vessels  at  the  same  time  that 
Meares  set  out  from  Bengal.    They  were  the  snow  Captain  Cook,  Captain  Lorie,  three  hundred  tons,  and  the  snow 

'  The  Queen  Charlotte' s  officers  were  :  Captain,  George  Dixon  ;  mate*.  John  E.  Carew,  Jame*  Turner,  George  White  ;  surgeon, 
William  Lander  ;  assistant  trailer,  William  Heresfonl ;  steward,  Henry  Forrester ;  boatswain,  John  Gatcnby:  carpenter,  John  Sadler  ; 
anil  twenty-four  seamen.  The  Kins;  George.  320  tons,  was  officered  bv  the  following  :  Captain,  Nathaniel  Portlock  ;  mates,  William 
McLeod,  Samuel  Hay  ward,  John  Chrisllciuau  ;  surgeon,  James  Ilogan  ;  traders.  Robert  Hill,  William  Wilbye  ;  boatswain,  Archibald 
Brown  ;  carpenter,  Robert  Horn  ;  and  fiAy  seamen  and  boys. 

«  A  square-rigged  vessel,  differing  from  a  brig  only  in  that  she  has  a  trysail  mast  close  abaft  the  mainmast,  on  which  a  large 
«ry«il  hoisted. 
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Experiment,  Captain  Guise,  one  hundred  tons.  Captain  Peters  sailed  from  Macao  in  July  in  the  snow  Lark,  220 
tons,  with  forty  men,  and  went  to  Kamchatka:  but  on  his  return  the  vessel  was  wrecked  on  Copper  Island,  and 
all  but  two  were  drowned.    The  principal  object  of  these  vessels  was  trade,  but  none  of  them  lost  sight  of  the 

standing  offer  of  ,£20,000  made  by  England  to  any  British  subject  who  would 
discover  and  sail  through  any  passage  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  north  of 
52°,  and  they  were  all  anxious  to  find  the  mythical  straits.  La  Perou.se,  who  was 
among  the  arrivals  in  17S6,  having  Iwcn  sent  by  the  French  government,  paid  more 
attention  to  exploration  and  discovery  than  any  of  the  others  ;  and  his  account  of  his 
voyages  was  a  most  valued  addition  to  the  historical  knowledge  of  this  new  country. 

In  1787  the  East  India  ship  Imperial  Eagle,  Captain  Barclay,  while  on  a 
trading  voyage  to  the  Northwest  coast,  '-luting  which  In:  gave  Destruction  Island  its 
name,  on  account  of  having  a  boat's  crew  murdered  by  the  Indians  at  that  place 
came  into  the  entrance  of  the  mysterious  straits,  but  went  no  farther.  The  same 
year  the  ships  Princess  Royal  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  were  added  to  the  trading  fleet, 
and  late  in  the  year  the  ships  Felice  and  Ipliegcnia,  flying  the  Portuguese  flag,  but 
owned  and  managed  by  Englishmen,  sailed  from  China,  the  Felice  being  under  the 
command    of   Capt.   John    M tares,  who  bad   sailed   tin-   .V,  two  years  ln-fore.     She  arrived  at  N.,otki 

Sound  May  13,  17.S8,  and  Mearcs  immediately  traded  a  pair  of  pistols  with  an  Indian  chief  named  Maquinna 
for  a  lease  of  the  country  thereabouts.  He  erected  a  house  and  stockade  and  detailed  a  portion  of  the  crew 
of  the  Iphegcnia  to  begin  building  a  schooner.  This  vessel  was  named  the  A'or/liuesl  America,  and  was  the 
'irst  vasel  built  in  the  Northwest.  While  the  schooner  was  building.  Captain  Mearcs  left  by  the  Felice  on 
the  28th  of  June  for  a  coasting  cruise  southward,  in  the  course  of  which  he  lifted  a  load  of  reproach  from  the 
memory  of  that  ancient  mariner,  Juan  dc  Fuca.  On  June  29th,  at  3100  l».  M.,  Mearcs,  who  had  l>ecn  posted  by 
Captain  Barclay  of  the  Imperial  Eagle  as  to  the  existence  of  the  straits  lying  south  of  Vancouver  Island, 
entered  and  recognized  them  as  being  identical  with  those  which  De  Fuca  had  mistaken  for  the  Straits  of  Anian. 
He  promptly  righted  the  wrong  done  by  Cook,  when  he  questioned  the  existence  of  De  Fuca's  straits,  by 
giving  them  the  name  of  the  original  discoverer,  Juan  de  Fuca.  Mcares  then  sailed  across  the  straits  and 
had  an  interview  with  Tatoosh,  chief  of  the  Indian  tribe  in  that  vicinity,  perpetuating  his  name  by 
christening  the  island  at  the  entrance  to  the  straits  after  him.  The  Felice  continued  to  the  southward,  Meares 
sighting  and  naming  Shoalwater  Bay,  calling  what  is  now  known  as  Tokes  Point,  Cape  Shoalwater,  and 
Lcadliettei  Point,  Low  Point.  After  naming  Shoalwater  Bay,  he  bore  away  to  the  southward  and  catr.i 
decidedly  near  to  discovering  the  Columbia.    His  journal  of  July  6th  reads  as  follows  : 

"  A  high  bluff  promontory  bore  off  us  S.  E.  at  the  distance  of  only  four  league*,  for  which  we  steered  to  double,  with  the 
hope  that  between  it  anil  Cai*  Shoalwater  we  should  find  some  sort  ol  a  harbor.  We  now  discovered  distant  land  lieyond  this 
promontory,  and  pleased  ourselves  with  the  expectation  of  it  being  Cape  St.  Roe  of  the  Spaniards,  near  which  they  arc  said  to  havr 
found  a  good  port.  By  half  past  eleven  we  doubled  this  cape  at  the  distance  of  three  mile*,  having  a  clear  and  perfect  view  of  the  shore 
in  every  part,  on  which  we  did  not  discern  a  living  creature  or  the  least  trace  of  habitable  life.  A  prodigious  easterly  swell  rolled  m 
the  shore,  and  the  soundings  gradually  decreased  from  forty  to  but  fifteen  fathoms  over  a  hard,  sandy  bottom.  After  we  bad 
rounded  the  promontory  a  large  bay,  as  we  had  imagined,  opened  on  our  view,  that  bore  a  very  promising  appearance  and  into 
which  we  steered  with  every  encouraging  expectation.  The  high  land  that  formed  the  lioundaries  of  the  bay  was  at  a  great  distance, 
and  a  flat,  level  country  occupied  the  intervening  siuce  ;  the  bay  itself  took  rather  a  westerly  direction.  As  we  steered  in,  the  water 
shoaled  to  nine,  eight  and  seven  fathoms,  when  breakers  were  aecu  from  the  deck  right  ahead,  and  from  the  masthead  they 
olwervcd  to  extend  across  the  bay.  We  therefore  hauled  out  and  directed  our  course  to 
the  opposite  shore  to  see  if  there  was  any  channel  or  if  we  could  discover  any  port.  The 
name  of  Cape  Disappointment  was  given  to  the  promontory,  and  the  bay  obtained  ibe  title 
of  Deception  Bay.  By  an  indifferent  meridian  observation,  it  lies  in  the  latitude  46-10 
north,  and  in  the  computed  longitude  of  135-34  west  (true  position  46-16-33  north,  1 34  3  14 
east).  We  can  now  safely  assert  that  no  such  river  as  that  of  St.  Roc  exists  as  laid  down 
in  the  Spanish  charts.  To  those  of  Maurelle  we  made  continual  reference,  but  without 
deriving  uiy  infi  .nil  Uioti  or  :iv 
the  bay,  where  disappointment  1 
there  we  should  obtain  uu  pliu  e 
keeping  our  course  within  two  miles  of  shore. 

Not  finding  the  river  St.  Roc,  Meares  sailed  Iwck  to  Barclay  Sound, 
giving  Cape  Beale  its  name  on  his  arrival.  He  then  dispatched  his  long-boat 
on  an  exploring  and  trading  trip  down  the  straits.  She  got  as  far  as  San  Juan 
Inlet,  where  the  savages  gave  the  crew  a  hard  battle.  The  long-boat  had 
sailed  nearly  eighty  miles  in  the  straits  and  saw  no  indications  of  it  lessening 
in  size,  and  on  their  return  he  wrote:  "Such  an  extraordinary  circum- 
stance filled  us  with  strange  conjectures  as  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  this 
strait,  which  we  concluded  at  all  events  could  not  be  at  any  great  distance 
from  Hudson  Bay." 

When  Meares  returned  to  Nootka,  the  Iphegenia  antl  the  new  schooner 
A'or/ltucst  America  were  about  ready  for  sea,  the  latter  vessel  leaving  the  ways 
soon  after  his  arrival.    Regarding  this  most  important  event,  Meares' journal  of  September  20,  17.SS.  contains 
the  following: 

"  At  noon  an  event  to  which  we  had  so  long  looked  with  anxious  expectation,  and  had  been  the  fruit  of  so  much  care  and 
labour,  was  ripe  for  accomplishment.  The  vessel  was  then  ready  to  quit  the  stocks,  and,  to  give  all  due  honour  to  such  an  important 


or  assistance  from  them.  We  now  reached  the  opposite  side  of 
itent  continued  to  accompany  us  ;  and,  being  almost  certain  that 
place  of  shelter  for  the  ship,  we  bore  up  for  a  distant  headland. 
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scene,  we  adopted,  as  far  as  was  iu  our  power,  the  ceremony  of  other  dock-yards.  As  soon  as  the  tide  was  at  its  proper  height,  the 
hnglish  ensign  <ru  displayed  on  the  shore  and  on  board  the  new  vessel,  which  at  the  proper  moment  was  named  the  Xor/Awest 
America,  as  being  the  first  bottom  ever  built  and  launched  in  this  part  of  the  globe.  It  was  a  moment  of  much  expectation  : 
the  circumstances  of  our  situation  made  us  look  to  it  with  more  than  common  hope.  Marminua,  Callicum.  and  a  large  body  of  their 
people  who  had  received  information  of  the  launch,  were  come  to  behold  it.  The  Chinese  carpenter*  did  not  verj  well  conceive  the 
last  operation  of  a  business  in  which  they  themselves  bad  been  so  much  and  so  materially  concerned,  nor  shall  we  forget  to 
mention  the  chief  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  whose  every  power  Was  absorl«d  in  the  business  that  approached,  and  who  had  determined 
to  be  on  board  the  vessel  when  she  glided  into  the  water.  The  presence  of  the  Americans  ought  nl*o  to  lie  considered  when  we  are 
describing  the  attendant  ceremony  of  this  important  crisis,  which,  (rom  the  labour  that  produced  it,  the  scene  that  surrounded  it.  the 
spectators  that  beheld  it,  and  the  commercial  advantages  as  well  as  civilizing  ideas  counected  with  it,  will  attach  some  little 
COMfcquence  10  its  proceeding  iu  the  mind  of  the  philosopher  as  well  as  in  the  view  of  the  politician,  but  our  suspense  was 
not  of  long  duration  On  the  firing  of  a  gun,  the  vessel  started  from  the  ways  like  a  shot;  indeed  she  went  off  with  so  much  velocity 
that  she  had  nearly  made  her  way  out  of  the  harbor ;  for  the  fact  was  that,  not  being  very  much  accustomed  to  this  business,  we  had 
forgotten  to  place  an  anchor  and  cable  on  lioard  to  bring  her  up,  which  i*  the  usual  practice  on  these  occasions.  The  boats,  however, 
soon  towed  her  to  her  intended  station,  and  iu  a  short  time  the  Northwest  Ameiua  was  anchored  close  to  the  Iphegenia  and  /■'elite. 

Commenting  on  the 'surprise  expressed  by  Tianna.  the  Kanaka  chief,  Meares  says : 

"  Nor  were  the  natives  of  the  Sound  who  were  present  at  thus  ceremony  less  impressed  by  a  scries  of  operations,  the  simptest 
of  which  was  far  above  their  comprehension  ;  in  short  this  business  did  not  fail  to  raise  us  still  higher  in  their  good  opinion 
and  to  afford  them  better  and  more  correct  notions  than  they  hitherto  possessed  of  the  superiority  of  civilized  over  savage  life." 

The  schooner  was  of  about  forty  tons  burden,  and  Robert  Flutter  was  placed  in  command. 
September  28th  Meares  sailed  for  Canton,  followed  tin  the  27th  of  October  by  the  Iphegenia  and  the  North- 
west  America.  Eleven  days  before  he  sailed.  Capt.  Robert  Gray  and  Capt.  John  Kendrick  arrived  with  the  brig 
Washington  and  the 
ship  Columbia.  The 
expedition  of  Gray 
and  Kendrick  with 
the  (  1  / 11  m  b  ia  ami 
Washington  was  one 
of  the  results  of  the 
publication  of  Cook's 
journal  of  his  third 
voyage.  The  Boston- 
iaus  read  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest  how 
the  natives  of  this 
far-away  country 
willingly  bartered 
away  valuable  sea- 
otter  and  other  furs, 
worth  from  $20  to 
$KK)  each,  for  a  few 
heads,  knives  or  cheap 
brass  trinkets;  and, 
in  order  to  be  among 
the  first  in  the  field, 
Joseph  Barrell, 
Charles  Bullfinch, 
John  Derby,  Capt. 
C  rowel  1  Hatch,  of 
Boston  and  vicinity. 

and  John  M.  Pintard,  of  New  York,  formed  a  stock  company  and  purchased  the  ship  Columbia,  and  a  consort  for 
her  called  the  Washington,  a  90-ton  sloop.  These  vessels  were  dispatched  from  Boston,  September  30,  17S7, 
the  Columbia*  in  command  of  Capt.  John  Kendrick  and  the  Washington  in  command  of  Capt.  Robert  Gray. 
Inasmuch  as  the  Columbia  was  the  first  American  vessel  to  carry  the  Stars  and  Strijies  around  the  glol>e  and  the 
first  vessel  to  enter  the  great  river  of  the  West,  to  which  her  name  was  given,  and  by  which  she  gave  the  I'nited 
States  title  to  that  magnificent  domain  now  represented  by  the  States  of  Oregon,  Washington  and  Idaho, 
more  than  passing  notice  must  be  given  of  her  first  voyage. 

The  Columbia  and  her  consort  made  a  good  run  to  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  where  they  remained  for  nearly 
two  months,  Simon  Woodruff,  the  mate,  and  Dr.  Roberts,  the  surgeon,  leaving  the  Columbia  there.  The  voyage 
was  resumed  on  the  28th  of  February,  178S.    They  encountered  very  heavy  weather  for  a  month,  and  on  April  1st 


LM'NCHIXO 


op  SCHnONK*  "  Northwest  Amrrica,"  SupTKSinita  30.  17s.. 
Prom  11  <lrawinj{  by  Capt  John  Meares 


1  The  ship  Columbia  was  built  in  177.J  by  James  Itriggs,  at  Mohan's  Lauding,  on  North  River.  She  was  a  full-rigged  ship  of 
31  i  tons  burden,  two  decks,  and  mounted  ten  grins.  Capt.  John  Kendrick  was  an  experienced  officer,  about  forty-five  years  of  age 
when  he  took  command  of  the  Columbia.  He  had  done  considerable  privateering  during  the  Revolution,  ami  nfier  the  war  bad 
tieen  in  charge  of  several  merchant  vessels.  After  his  second  trip  from  this  coast  he  was  trailing  between  the  Sandwich  Islands 
nn<l  Boston,  and  was  accidentally  kille<!  at  Hawaii  aliout  1800.  Columbia's  crew:  First  mate.  Simou  Woodruff;  second  mate. 
Joseph  Ingraham;  third  mate,  Robert  Has  well  ;  boatswain,  Johu  B.  Cordis;  cleik,  Richard  S.  Howe;  surgeon,  Dr.  Rolierts; 
astronomer,  J.  Nutting  ;  mate  on  the  sloop,  Davis  Coolidge. 
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lost  sight  of  each  other  in  1  s^titude  57-57  and  longitude  4^-40  west,  each  vessel  proceeding  independently  the 
rest  of  the  way.         Jutle  I  Yashins;  Ion  caught  the  northeast  trade  and  came  along  quite  lively,  sighting  the 

coast  of  New  Albi0"-  noar  Cfl  pe  Mendocino,  August  jd.  A  few  Indians  came  aboard  at  this  point,  but  they  con 
tinned  on  up  the  coast,  m  latitude  44-20  sighting  what  Gray  noted  in  his  log-lwok  as  "  the  entrance  of  a  large 
river  where  commercial  advantages  might  be  reajK-d  "  1  probably  the  Alsea  Riven.  At  Cape  Lookout  some  of  th* 
men  went  ashore,  and.  in  a  >>lcirniish  with  the  natives,  a  colored  boy  who  had  been  shipped  at  St.  Jago  was  killed 
H  a  sailor  severely  wounded.  Captain  Gray  lost  no  time  in  getting  away  from  this  unpleasant  place,  which  he 
a"  .  ,  tht>  tia,ne  of  Murderer's,  Harbor  although  Hasvvell.  the  mate,  wrote  in  his  log-hook  that  he  thought  it  miw. 
f lV,C-  the  entrance  o(  the  river-  <,f  the  West  and  not  a  sate  place  for  any  but  a  very  small  vessel  to  enter."  This 

>C  .  .  |  "Great  Rivc'r  _  had  been  looked  for  by  explorers  all  the  way  from  Lower  California  to  Alaska,  and 
m>  t.  "orav  was*°  »c'ar  ll'  aj*  he  must  have  been  when  his  trouble  with  the  natives  occurred,  he  was  unfortunate 
when  ^  ^  ^  such  a  «oocl  breeze  that  he  sailed  right  past  a  considerable  length  of  coast  without  standing  in 
e,>l>    \j '  postponing  nlf"  Sreat    discovery  four  years     On  the  r6th  of  August  they  arrived  at  Nootka  Sound,  where 

l\Wre met  with  a  ki«lU>'  V(-~eption  from  Meares  and  Douglas  of  the  Felice  and  Iphegcnia  .  and  three  days  later  they 
Ci    \  with  the  h-«^isn  m   celebrating  the  launch  of  the  first  vessel  built  in  the  Northwest,  the  schooner 


previously  mentioned.    A  week  later  the  Columbia  arrived.    She  had  lost  two  men  by  scurvy. 


joined  \vi 
Sorthvst  Amen 

and  many  of  her  crew  were  in  a  terrible  condition.    After  parting  with  the  Washington  she  had  encountered 
terrific  gales,  and.  Put  Ul  *t  Juan  Fernandez  for  repairs,  sailing  seventeen  days  later.    Hoth  crews  remained  at 
Friendly  Cove  on  Nootka.  Sound,  where  they  did  some  very  profitable  trading,  in  one  place  securing  $8,0013  worth 
of  sea-otter  skins  for  ahovit  $100  worth  of  cheap  chisels. 

In  1789  the  Washington  started  on  a  cruise,  during  which  Gray  visited  the  islands  of  the  north,  giving 


names  to  Cape  Ingruham, 
Island,  Derby  Sound, 
ington's    Island,  now 
Island.    When  they  returned 
Spaniards   claiming  sov- 
The  Iphegcnia  and  the  new 
returned   to   Nootka  Sound 
their  arrival  by  the  Spaniards, 
vessels  Print  ess  Royal,  Aigo- 
attempting  to  form  establish  - 
their  dominion.    The  vessels 
an  arrangement  made  between 
I<ondon  by  which  Spain  was 
to  the  British,  Captain  Van- 
see  that  this  arrangement  was 
While  the  Spanish  had 
they   indulged  in  a  little 


Pintard  Sound,  Hatch's 
Barrell's   Inlet  and  Wash- 
known  as  Queen  Charlotte  s 
to    Xootka,  they  found  the 
ereignty  over  all  that  region, 
schooner  Northwest  A  merit* 
in  April  and  were  seized  011 
who   also   gathered    ill  the 
naut  and  Printe  of  Wales  for 
incuts   in    what   they  called 
were  afterward  released  and 
the   Courts  of   Madrid  ami 
to  restore  all  property  seized 
couver  l>eing  commissioned  to 
carried  out. 

possession  of  the  country, 
exploring  on  their  own 
Capt.  Manuel  Quimper,  in  the 


account;  and  in  the  year  1790 
Princess  Real,  sailed  from  Xootka,  entered  and  named  Port  San  Juan,  coasted  along  to  Bcacher  and  Pedder  bays, 
and  on  the  30th  of  June  passed  through  Royal  Roads,  naming  it  Xolano  Bay,  anchoring  that  night  in 
Ksquimalt,  which  he  named  Port  Valdez.  Afterward,  while  cruising  around  in  this  vicinity,  he  discovered  and 
named  Haro  Straits,  in  honor  of  his  sailing  master.  He  also  named  Victoria's  harbor,  Cordova  Bay.  On  the 
4th  of  July  he  crossed  the  straits  to  Dungeness,  which  he  named  Santa  Cruz.  Quimper  had  poor  success  in 
making  his  names  stick,  but  enough  of  them  still  remain  to  per]>etiiate  the  memory  of  this  famous  navigator. 
He  called  the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  which  he  mistook  for  an  inlet,  Knseuada  de  Caatnauo,  and  Haro  Straits, 
Canal  de  Lopez  de  Haro. 

The  Bostonians  had  learned  enough  of  the  commercial  advantages  of  the  Northwest  to  cause  them  to  desire 
more  of  the  new  field,  so  in  1790  the  brig  Hope,  in  command  of  Joseph  Ingraham,  who  had  sailed  in  the  Lady 
Washington  with  Gray,  sailed  from  Boston  in  Septcml>er,  arriving  at  Queen  Charlotte  in  June,  1791.  The  same 
year  the  Lady  Washington,  transformed  into  a  brig,  returned  to  the  coast  from  China,  and  another  Boston  ship, 
the  Jefferson,  Captain  RolierLs,  arrived  at  Nootka.  The  American  ship  Margaret,  Captain  Magee,  from  New- 
York,  was  also  trading  on  the  coast,  and  for  the  first  time  in  many  years  the  French  were  represented  by  a  vessel, 
the  Solide.  Captain  Marchand.  The  ship  Grace,  Capt.  William  Douglas,  was  the  principal  representative  of  the 
British  fleet. 

The  following  year  more  than  thirty  vessels  were  sailing  around  the  Northwest  coast,  and  most  of  the  prin- 
cipal nations  of  the  earth  were  represented,  the  American  and  English  flags  predominating.  Among  them  were 
the  American  vessels  Hope,  Margaret,  Jefferson,  Lady  Washington,  llamotk,  Jenny.  Columbia  and  Adventure. 
Most  of  these  had  been  here  the  previous  year,  but  the  Adventure  was  a  Northwest  product  just  launched. 
England  had  the  brigs  Three  Brothers,  Halcyon,  I  'en  11s  and  Flonnda,  the  ships  liutteru  or/h,  Grace  and  Daeeftt/ns. 
the  Disco-eery,  Chatham,  Prince  William  Henry,  Prime  Le  ISoo  and  Jackal.    Two  Portuguese  traders,  the  Felice  and 
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the  Fenix,  were  here,  and  a  500-ton  French  ship,  the  Flavia,  spent  considerable  time  in  the  Northwest.  Spain 
looked  after  her  interests  with  the  transports  Aramazu,  Sutil  and  Afexieana,  although  several  other  vessels 
flew  the  Spanish  flag,  among  them  being  the  Gertrudis  (originally  the  Northwest  .America),  Activa,  Conception, 
St.  Joseph,  Princesa,  San  Carlos,  Horcasitas,  and  the  newly  acquired  Adventure,  bought  from  the  Americans. 

H.  M.  S.  Discovery,  Capt.  George  Vancouver,  First  Lieut.  Zachariah  Mudge,  Second  Lieut.  Peter  Puget, 
Third  Lieut.  Joseph  Baker,  Master  Joseph  Whidby,  with  a  crew  of  one  hundred  all  told,  and  H.  M.  S.  Chatham, 
Lieut.  W.  R.  Broughton,  with  a  crew  of  forty-five,  sighted  the  Pacific  Coast,  April  t8,  1792,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
what  is  now  known  as  Cape  Mendocino.  Vancouver  had  left  England  over  a  year  before  to  settle  up  the  Spanish 
difficulty  at  Nootka  Sound,  but  had  stopjied  at  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Cape  of  Good  Mope,  Society  and 
Sandwich  islands  while  en  route.  After  sighting  land,  Vancouver  proceeded  northward,  sighting  and  naming  Cape 
Orford,  and  making  careful  notes  of  everything  he  saw  on  the  way.  How  near  he  came  to  discovering  the 
Columbia  River  cau  be  judged  from  the  following  taken  from  his  journal  of  April  27th  : 

'•  Noon  brought  us  in  to  a  point  of  land  comprised  of  a  cluster  of  hummocks,  moderately  high  and  projecting 

into  the  ocean.  On  the  south  side  of  the  promontory  was  the  appearance  of  an  inlet  or  small  river,  the  land  not  indicating  it  to  be 
of  any  great  extent ;  nor  did  it  seem  to  !>e  accessible  for  vessels  of  our  burden,  as  the  breakers  extended  from  the  above  point  two 
or  three  miles  out  into  the  ocean,  until  they  joined  those  on  the  beach,  nearlv  four  leagues  farther  south.  On  reference  to 
Mr.  Mcares'  description  of  the  coast  south  of  this  promontory,  I  was  first  induced  to  believe  that  it  was  Cape  Shoalwatcr  ;  bnt.  on 
ascertaining  its  latitude,  I  presumed  it  to  be  tbat  which  he  called  Cape  Disappointment,  and  the  opeuing  south  of  it,  Deception  Bay. 
This  cape  we  found  to  be  in  latitude  46-19  and  longitude  136-6.  The  sea  had  now  changed  from  its  natural  color  to  the  river-colored 
water,  the  probable  consequence  of  some  stream  falling  into  the  bay,  or  into  the  opening  north  of  it,  through  the  lowland.  Not 
considering  this  opening  worthy  of  more  attention.  I  continued  our  pursuit  to  the  northwest,  being  desirous  to  embrace  the 
advantages  of  the  now  prevailing  breezes  aud  the  pleasant  weather,  so  favorable  to  the  examination  of  the  coasts." 

On  the  29th  of  April  he  gave  his  reasons  for  not  thinking  it  was  a  river: 

"Considering  ourselves  on  the  point  of  commencing  an  examination  of  an  entirely 
new  region,  1  cannot  take  leave  of  Hie  coast  already  known  without  obtruding  a  short  remark 
on  that  part  of  the  continent,  comprehending  a  space  of  nearly  »i?  leagues,  on  which  our 
inquiries  have  beeu  lately  employed,  under  the  most  fortunate  and  favorable  circumstances 
of  wind  and  weather.  So  minutely  has  this  coast  tieen  inspected,  that  the  surf  has  been 
constantly  seen  to  break  on  its  shores  from  the  masthead,  und  it  was  but  a  few  small  intervals 
only  our  distance  precluded  it  being  seen  from  our  deck.  Wheuever  the  weather  prevented 
our'raaking  free  with  the  shore,  or  on  heading  off  for  the  night,  the  return  of  fine  weather 
and  of  daylight  uniformly  brought  us,  if  not  to  the  identical  spot  we  had  departed  from, 
at  least  within  a  few  miles  of  it,  and  never  beyond  the  northern  limits  of  the  coast  we  had 
previously  seen.  An  examination  so  directed,  and  circumstances  so  concurring  to  permit 
its  being  so  executed,  afforded  the  most  complete  opportunity  of  determining  its  various 
turnings  and  windings,  as  also  the  position  of  all  its  conspicuous  points,  ascertained  by 
tneridianal  altitudes  for  the  latitudes,  and  observations  for  the  chronometer,  which  we  had 
the  good  fortune  to  make  constantly  once,  and,  in  general,  twice  every  day,  the  preceding 
one  ontv  excepted.  It  must  lie  considered  a  very  singular  circumstance  that,  in  so  great  an 
extent  of  sea-coast,  we  should  not  until  now  have  seen  the  appearance  of  any  opening  in  its 
shores  which  presented  any  prospect  of  affording  a  shelter,  the  whole  coast  forming  one 
compact  and  nearly  straight  barrier  against  the  sea." 

Thus  did  the  great  explorer  narrowly  escape  discovering  the  mighty 
Columbia  ;  and,  while  he  was  still  arguing  to  himself  against  its  existence, 
sundry  notes  in  his  log-book  show  that  he  still  entertained  a  doubt  about 
the  great  river  being  altogether  a  myth.  However,  he  sailed  on  up  the  coast  and  at  daylight  May  29th, 
when  ill  the  neighborhood  of  the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  met  the  American  ship  Columbia  bound  south.  Captain 
Gray  of  the  Columbia  told  Vaucouver  that  his  ship  had  been  off  the  mouth  of  a  river  in  460  10',  which  was  no 
doubt  a  large  one,  as  the  current  prevented  his  entering  for  nine  days.  He  also  gave  Vancouver  the  position  of 
the  Straits  of  Fuca,  then  tweuty-four  miles  to  the  northward.  After  the  vessels  parted,  Vancouver  entered  the 
straits,  passing  between  Tatoosh  Island  and  Duncan  Rock,  which  he  named  after  the  navigator  who  had  first 
described  the  place  to  him.  Vancouver's  explorations  in  the  straits  and  on  the  Sound  were  very  extensive,  and 
his  name  will  always  be  remembered  and  perpetuated  through  the  names  he  gave  to  the  various  localities  which 
he  visited  After  anchoring  the  first  night  in  what  is  now  known  as  Neah  Bay,  he  sailed  on  up  the  Sound  and 
anchored  in  and  named  Port  Discovery,  naming  Dungeuess  after  the  low  point  of  the  same  name  in  the  English 
Channel,  Mount  Raker  after  his  third  lieutenant,  who  was  the  first  to  discover  the  mountain,  and  Puget  Sound  after 
his  second  lieutenant.  Peter  Puget.  From  Port  Discovery  he  went  to  Port  Townsend,  which  he  named  after  his 
friend,  the  marquis  of  that  name,  and  Mount  Rainier  after  Admiral  Rainier  of  the  royal  navy.  He  also  explored 
aud  named  Admiralty  Inlet,  Hood's  Canal,  Point  Wilson,  Point  Grey,  Point  Roberts,  and  Burrard's  Inlet. 
Vancouver  continued  his  explorations  until  he  circumnavigated  the  land  which  now  bears  his  name,  proving 
it  to  be  an  island.  On  his  arrival  at  Nootka  in  August  he  found  the  Spanish  commandant,  Quadra,  awaiting 
him,  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  the  difficulties,  which,  however,  they  were  unable  to  do,  as  each  viewed  the 
matter  in  a  different  light.  Nevertheless  they  remained  the  best  of  friends,  and  to  commemorate  their  friendship 
they  named  the  island  Quadra  and  Vancouver;  but,  as  the  British  ultimately  secured  control  of  the  island. 
Quadra  was  dropped  from  the  name. 

From  Nootka.  Vancouver  sailed  south,  intending  to  enter  and  explore  the  river  he  had  overlooked  on  his 
voyage  north.  He  left  his  storeship  Daedalus  iii  Gray's  Harbor,  but  owing  to  the  bad  weather  failed  to  get  into 
the  Columbia  with  the  Discovery.  Vancouver  wintered  in  the  south,  and  came  up  again  in  the  spring  of  1793, 
continuing  his  explorations  along  the  northern  coast.    His  work  in  this  line  was  remarkable  for  the  thorough 
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manner  in  which  it  was  done,  despite  the  difficulties  that  beset  him.  He  guided  his  unhandy  vessels  through  the 
intricate  channels  along  the  northern  coast,  where,  even  in  the  later  era  of  steam  and  modern  appliances  of 
navigation,  the  undertaking  is  not  an  easy  one.  The  Diseofery  and  Chatham  kept  at  their  task  all  summer,  and  did 
not  get  back  to  Noolka  until  October.  Vancouver  then  sailing  south  to  winter.  Before  sailing  north  in  the  spring 
of  "7'H.  betook  formal  possession  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  in  the  name  of  England.  In  the  spring  of  1794. 
Vancouver  '  went  to  Cook's  Inlet  and  spent  the  summer  surveying  and  charting  the  Alaskan  coast,  finishing  up 
the  work,  in  August  and  sailing  Irotn  Xootka  in  October  for  Monterey,  where  he  learned  that  his  inteipretation  of 
the  agreement  between  England  and  Spain  was  correct,  ami  that  Spain  was  preparing  to  relinquish  all  claims 
to  the  northern  settlements.  From  Monterey  he  sailed  homeward,  stopping  en  route  at  the  famous  Island  of  Cocos 
at  Valparaiso  and  the  Island  of  St.  Helena,  reaching  I,ondon  in  Octol>er,  after  an  absence  of  four  years,  eight 
months  and  twenty-nine  days. 

To  return  to  tbe  American  discoverers  :  At  Nootka,  Kendrick  and  Gray  exchanged  commands,  Gray  taking 
the  (  o/itwbia  to  China,  via  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  thence  home  to  Boston,  where  she  arrived  August  10,  179c, 
having  sailed  by  her  log  about  fifty  thousand  miles.  On  the  second  voyage.  Captain  Gray  and  the  Columbia- 
arrived  at  Clayoquot  Sound,  June  4.  1791,  having  sailed  from  Boston  on  the  28th  of  September,  stopping  at 
the  Falkland  Islands  on  the  way  out.  On  arriving  here  he  went  on  a  coasting  cruise  around  Queen  Charlotte's 
Island,  during  which  three  of  his  men  were  massacred  by  the  Indians,  who  were  very  treacherous.  On  going  to 
the  nortb  side  of  (juecn  Charlotte's  Island,  Gray  met  the  Boston  brig  ffamoek,  Captain  Crowell.  Kendrick,  in 
his  coast  trading  with  Indians  in  the  Washington,  made  some  very  good  bargains,  the  deed  for  one  tract  of  land, 
filed  in  tbe  State  Department  at  Washington,  reading  as  follows  : 

"  1 11  consideration  of  six  muskets,  a  boat  sail,  a  quantity  of  powder  and  an  American  flag  (they  being  article*  of  which  we  at 
present  stand  in  need  of  and  are  of  great  value  I,  we  do  bargain,  grant  and  sell  unto  John  Kendrick  of  Hovton  n  certain  harlK>r  in 
said  Almsstt,  in  which  the  brig  lla^/tttigto'i  lay  at  anchor  on  the  51)1  Any  of  August,  i;ui,  latitude  49"  .*<>'.  with  all  lands,  mines 
minerals,  rivers,  hays,  harbors,  sound*,  creeks  and  all  islands,  with  all  the  produce  of  lan. I  and  sea,  bciug  a  territory  the  distance  or 
eighteen  miles  square,  to  have  and  to  hold,  etc..  etc." 

It  was  signed  by  Maquinua,  Wicananish,  Xarry  Yonk  and  Tarrasone. 

Gray  wintered  again  in  Clayoquot  Sound,  where  he  put  up  a  substantial  building,  and  also  built  a  44-ton 
sloop,  which  was  launched  on  the  2y\  of  February,  1792,  the  second  vessel  built  on  the  coast.  She  was 
named  the  Adventure,  and  on  being  fitted  out  was  sent  on  a  cruise  in  command  of  Haswell,  Gray's  old  mate. 
She  was  a  good  sea  boat  and  could  outsail  the  Columbia,  but  the  Americans  sold  her  to  Ouadra  soon  after  her 
completion. 

After  dispatching  the  Adventure,  Gray  sailed  southward  on  a  voyage  fraught  with  mighty  results,—  a 
voyage  that  will  be  remembered  as  long  as  the  United  Slates  exists.  On  the  29th  of  April.  1792.  he  fell  in  with 
Vancouver,  and  they  exchanged  notes.  Gray  telling  the  Englishman  that  he  had  recently  been  off  the  mouth  of  a 
river  in  46-10,  but  was  unable  to  enter  it  on  account  of  the  strong  current  setting  out,  but  that  he  was  now  going 
to  try  it  again.  Vancouver  mentioned  passing  tbe  river,  but  said  he  thought  it  inaccessible  on  account  of  the 
breakers  extending  across  its  mouth.  Gray  also  gave  Vancouver  a  description  of  the  entrance  to  the  Straits  of 
Juan  de  Fuca.  When  they  parted  Gray  continued  his  voyage  to  the  southward,  and  on  the  7th  of  May,  noticing 
an  entrance,  which,  according  to  his  log  book,  "  had  a  very  good  appearance  of  a  harbor,"  he  bore  away  and  ran 
in,  giving  it  the  name  of  Bullfinch  Harbor,  a  name  that  was  afterward  changed  to  Gray's  Harbor.  Gray  sailed 
out  of  the  harbor  which  now  bears  his  name  on  the  evening  of  May  10th,  and  at  daybreak  on  the  1  ith  he  sighted 
his  desired  port.  He  ran  in.  skillfully  threading  his  way  between  tbe  breakers,  and  with  little  difficulty  reached 
a  point  several  miles  from  the  entrance.  He  anchored  at  this  point  at  1:00  o'clock  in  ten  fathoms  of  water,  off 
what  is  now  known  as  Chinook.  The  Columbia  remained  here  three  days,  trading  and  taking  in  water,  and  on 
the  14th  Gray  stood  up  the  river,  going  about  fifteen  miles,  where  he  got  out  of  the  channel  and  grounded.  He 
backed  off  without  difficulty  and  the  next  day  dropped  down  to  better  anchorage.  On  the  19th  he  landed  near 
the  mouth  of  the  river  and  formally  named  it  after  his  ship  Columbia,  raised  the  American  flag,  planted  some 
coins  under  a  large  pine  tree,  and  took  possession  in  the  name  of  the  United  States,  naming  the  conspicuous 
headland  on  the  north  Cape  Hancock  and  the  low  sand-spit  on  the  south  Point  Adams  The  following  extracts 
regarding  Gray's  great  discovery  were  taken  from  his  log  book  : 

"May  7,  1791.  A.  M  —Being  within  six  miles  of  the  land,  saw  an  entrance,  which  had  a  very  good  appearance  of  a 
harbor;  lowered  away  the  jolly-boat  and  went  in  search  of  an  anchoring  place,  the  ship  standing  to  and  fro,  with  a  vcrv  strong 


"Capt.  George  Vancouver  was  born  in  175S  and  entered  the  navy  at  the  age  of  thirteen.  He  served  for  three  vcars  as  a 
Ik»v  on  the  Resolution  with  Captain  Cook,  and  as  midshipman  on  the  Dneovery  for  four  and  a  half  years,  passing  as  lieutenant  in 
October,  1780.  under  certificates  from  Captains  Cook,  Gore,  Clerk  and  King.  He  afterwanl  nerved  as  lieutenant  under  l.onl 
Rodney  in  the  West  Indies.  It  was  in  1791  that  he  was  selected  by  the  Admiralty  to  proceed  to  the  Northwest  coast  to  settle  the 
difficulties  with  Spain  aud  explore  the  country.  On  his  return  ftom  this  remarkable  voyage  he  was  promoted  to  port  captain,  but 
lived  but  a  short  lime  to  enjoy  his  well-earned  laurels,  "lying  at  the  early  age  of  forty  years,  at  his  home  in  Surrev.  in  Mav,  170S. 
He  was  buried  in  Petersham  churchyard  111  the  same  county,  where  a  tablet  was  erected  to  his  memory  in  1S41  by  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company . 

'On  this  second  voyage  of  the  ( "oluinbia  she  was  officered  as  follows:  Captain,  Robert  Cray;  first  mate.  Robert  Haswell: 
second  mate,  Josiah  Caswell  ;  third  mate,  Owen  Smith  ;  clerk,  John  Hoskins  Capt.  Robert  Gray  was  a  native  of  Tiverton,  R  1  a 
descendant  of  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Plymouth.  He  hud  been  in  command  of  the  ship  i'aetfe  in  the  South  Carolina  trade, 
and  was  also  an  officer  in  the  Revolutionary  navy.  He  commanded  several  vessels  after  his  return  to  Hoston  in  179",,  and  died  in 
1  **>  at  Charleston,  S.  C. 
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weather  current ;  at  I  p.  M.  the  boat  returned,  having  found  no  place  where  the  ship  could  anchor  with  safety  ;  made  sail  on  the 
ship;  stood  in  for  the  short;  we  soon  s»«,  from  our  masthead,  a  passage  in  between  the  sandbars;  at  ysp>  bore  away  and  run  in 
N.  E.  by  E.,  having  from  four  to  tight  fathom*,  sandy  bottom  ;  and,  a*  we  drew  in  nearer  between  the  bars,  had  from  ten  lo  thirteen 
fathoms,  having  a  very  strong  tide  of  ebb  to  stem;  many  canoes  alongside.  At  5  r.  M.  came  to  in  five  fathoms  of  wnttr,  sandy 
bottom,  in  a  safe  harbor,  well  sheltered  from  the  sea  by  long  sandbars  and  spits;  our  latitude  observed  this  day  was  46  5K'  N. 
Slav  to — Fresh  breezes  and  pleasant  weather ;  many  natives  alongside  ;  at  noon  all  the  canoes  left  us  ;  at  1  p,  M.  began  to  unmoor ; 
took  up  the  best  bower  anchor  and  hove  short  on  the  small  do.;  at  Bullfinch's  Harlior,  now  called  Whitby's  Bay,  4:30  being  high 
water,  hove  up  the  anchor  and  came  to  sail  and  a-ltealiug  down  the  harbor.  May  it— At  7.30  we  were  out  clear  of  the  bars,  and 
directed  our  course  to  the  southward,  along  shore.  At  8  p.  M.  the  entrance  of  Bullfinch's  Harbor  bore  north,  distant  four  milts  ;  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  land  bore  S.  S.  K  K  ,  and  the  north  do.,  N.  N.  W.;  scut  up  the  main  topgallant  yard  and  set  all  sail ; 
at  4  a.  M  saw  the  entrance  of  our  desired  port.  I>enring  R.  S.  K..  distance  six  leagues  in  steering  sails,  and  hauled  our  wind  in  short ; 
at  8  a.  m. ,  being  a  liult  to  windward  of  the  entrance  of  the  harbor.  Ixire  away,  and  in  E.  N.  E.  between  the  breakers,  having  from 
five  to  seven  fathoms  of  water.  When  we  wtre  over  the  bar  we  found  this  to  be  a  large  river  of  fresh  water,  up  which  we  steered  ; 
many  canoes  came  alongside.  At  J  P.  M.  came  to,  with  small  bower,  in  teu  fathoms;  black  and  white  sand  :  the  entrance  between 
the  liars  bore  \V.  S.  W  ,  distance  ten  miles;  the  north  side  of  the  river  half  a  mile  distant  from  the  ship,  the  south  side  do.,  two 
and  a  half  miles  distant;  a  village  on  the  north  aide  of  the  river,  W.  by  N..  distant  three-quarters  of  a  milt.  Vast  numbers  of 
natives  came  alongside :  people  employ  tit  in  pumping  the  salt  water  out  of  our  water-casks  in  order  to  fill  with  fresh  while  the  ship 
floated  in.  So  ends.  May  14 — Fresh  gales  and  cloudy ;  many  natives  alongside.  At  noon  weighed  and  came  to  sail,  standing  up 
the  river  N  K.  by  K.  We  found  the  channel  very  narrow.  At  4  P.  M.  we  had  sailed  upwards  of  twelve  or  fifteen  miles,  when  the 
channel  was  so  very  narrow  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  keep  in  it  ;  having  from  three  to  eighteen  fathoms  of  water,  sandy 
bottom,  at  4:40  the  ship  took  ground,  but  she  did  not  stay  long  before  she  came  off  without  any  assistance  ;  we  backed  her 
off,  stern  foremost,  into  three  fathoms,  and  let  go  the  small'hower,  and  moored  ship  with  kedge  and  hawser;  the  jolly-boat  was 
sent  to  sound  the  channel  out.  but  it  was  not  navigable  any  further;  so,  of  course,  we  must  have  taken  the  wrong  chauncl.  So 
ends,  with  rainy  weather ;  many  natives  alongside.  Tuesday,  May  15— Light  and  pleasant  weather;  many  natives  from  different 
tril>t*  came  alongside.  At  10  a.  M.  unmoored  and  dropped  down  with  the  tide  to  a  better  anchoring  place.  Smiths  and  other 
tradesmen  constantly  employed.  In  the  afternoon  Captain  Gray  and  Mr.  Hoxkins,  in  the  jolly-boat,  went  on  short  to  lake  a  short 
view  of  the  country.  May  ]6— Light  airs  and  cloudy.  At  4  A.  M.  ho\t  up  the  anchor  and  towed  down  about  three  miles  with  the 
last  of  the  ebb  tide  ;  came  iuto  six  fathoms,  sandy  bottom,  the  jolly-boat  sounding  the  channel.  At  10  a.  M.  a  fresh  breeze  came 
up  the  river.  With  the  first  of  the  ebb  tide  we  got  under  way  and  beat  down  the  river.  At  1,  from  its  being  very  squallv,  we 
came  to,  about  two  milts  from  tht  village  Chinook,  which  bore  W.  S.  W.  Many  natives  alongside  ;  fresh  gales  and  squally. 
May  18— Pleasant  weather;  at  4  in  the  morning  began  to  heave  ahead;  at  4:30  came  to  sail,  standing  down  the  river  with  the 
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ebb  tide  :  at  7,  being  slack  water  aud  the 
sandy  bottom ;  the  entrance  between  the 
the  north  point  of  the  harbor  bore  N.  W., 
distance  two  miles  ;  the  south  bore  S.  E.. 
sprung  up  from  the  eastward  ;  took  up  the 
came  Mattering  again;  came  to  with  the 
Noon,  pleasant;  latitude  observed,  46:17  N. 
and  drifted  down,  broadside,  with  light  airs 
fresh  wind  came  from  the  northward  ;  wore 
came  to  in  six  fathoms  ;  good  holdin 
canoes  alongside.  May  19 — Fresh  win 
canoes  camt  alongside  ;  seaman  and  trades. 
Captain  Gray  gave  this  river  tht  namt  of 
tntrance  Cape  Hancock,  the  south  side 
pleasant  weather.  At  1  p.  M.,  being  full  sea, 
down  river;  at  1  the  wind  left  us,  wt  being 
on  the  breakers ;  it  was  not  possible  to  get 
tide,  so  we  were  obliged  to  bring  up  in  three 
knots;  at  j:4S  a  fresh  wind  came  in  from 
and  beat  over  the  bar,  having  from  live  to 
the  southward.  We  bore  away  to  the  north- 
At  8  Cape  Hancock  bore  S.  V...  distant  three 
sight  bore  N.  by  W.    At  9,  in  steering  and 
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rind  flattering,  wc  came  to  in  five  fathoms, 
bars  bore  S.  W.  by  W.,  distance  three  miles  ; 
distance  two  milts;  the  south  bore  S. 
distance  three  and  a  half  miles ;  at  9  a  breeze 
anchor  and  came  to  sail,  hut  the  wind  soon 
kedge  and  hawser  ;  veered  out  fifty  fathoms. 
At  1  came  lo  sail  with  the  first  ebb  tide, 
and  strong  tide ;  at  three-quarters  past,  a 
ship  and  stood  into  the  river  again.  At  4 
ground,  about  six  or  seven  miles  up;  many 
and  clear  weather.  Early  a  number  of 
men  employed  iu  their  various  departments. 
Columbia  River,  and  the  north  side  of  the 
Adams'  points.  May  20 — Gentle  breeze  aud 
took  up  the  anchor  and  made  sail,  standing 
on  the  bar  with  very  strong  tide,  which  set 
out  without  a  breeze  to  shoot  her  across  tht 
and  a  half  fathoms,  the  tide  running  five 
the  seaboard  ;  we  immediately  came  to  sail 
seven  fathoms  of  water  ;  a  breeze  came  from 
ward,  stl  all  sail  to  the  best  advantage, 
leagues  ;  the  north  extreme  of  the  land  iu 
topgallant  sails.    Midnight,  light  airs." 


Following  the  Columbia  came  the  American  brig  Jenny  from  Bristol,  R.  I.,  in  command  of  Captain  Baker, 
who  received  his  share  of  glory  for  bringing  the  second  ship  into  the  river  by  having  the  bay  in  which  he 
anchored  retain  his  name.  Vancouver's  consort,  the  Chatham,  also  entered  the  river  the  same  year,  coming  in 
October  20th,  and  grounding  on  the  bar  where  the  British  surveying  ship  Sulphur  struck  in  1.S.V9.  The 
Chatham  remained  in  the  river  about  three  weeks,  during  which  time  Captain  Broughton  made  a  survey  of  the 
channel  for  one  hundred  miles  from  its  mouth,  naming  the  farthest  point  inland  which  he  reached  after  his 
commanding  officer,  Vancouver. 

There  was  but  little  change  in  the  number  or  in  the  vessels  comprising  the  fleet  trading  in  these  waters 
during  the  next  few  years.  Nearly  all  of  the  old-timers  continued  trafficking  here,  with  an  occasional  addition  to 
the  list.  Captain  Broughton  returned  with  the  Discovery  again  in  1796,  finding  the  Lady  Washington,  Sea  Otter, 
Fenix  and  others  that  were  here  when  he  left. 

In  i"97  Sea  Otter  entered  the  Columbia  River,  and  while  there  her  master,  Hill,  was  killed.  Three 
Boston  ships  were  on  the  Coast  this  year,  the  Hazard,  Captain  Swift,  Indian  racket.  Captain  Rogers,  aud  the 
Dispatch,  Captaiu  Bowers.  The  Hazard  remained  over  through  the  next  season,  returning  to  Boston  in  1799. 
Other  vessels  of  1798  were  the  Alexander,  Captain  Dodge,  the  Elisa,  Captain  Rowan,  the  Alert,  Captain 
Bowles,  the  Jenny,  Captain  Bowers,  and  the  cutter  Dragon,  Captain  Lay.  The  Dragon  had  come  over  from 
China,  and  the  following  year  was  sold  to  a  young  man  named  Cleveland,  who  changed  her  name  to  the  Caroline 
and  fitted  her  out  for  a  fur-trading  expedition.  He  arrived  on  the  Coast  in  March  and  met  the  Elisa,  which  had 
returned  after  wintering  at  the  Islands,  and  the  Boston  ships  i'lysses.  Captain  Lamb,  the  Dispatch,  Captain  Brcck, 
and  the  Hancock,  Captain  Crocker.  The  British  ships  Cheerful,  Captain  Beck,  and  the  Doit-,  Captain  Duffin, 
were  also  here  this  year.  The  latter  vessel,  the  Hazard,  the  Jenny  and  the  Alert  came  in  1800,  and  were 
reinforced  by  the  Rover,  Captain  Davidson,  and  the  Alexander,  Captaiu  Dodd.  The  Boston  brigantine  Betsy,  in 
command  of  Capt.  Charles  Winship,  was  trading  and  fur-hunting  along  the  coast. 
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The  American  traders  in  1S01  were  quite  numerous.  No  less  than  ten  arrived  from  Boston.  They 
were  the  Polly,  Captain  Kelly,  the  Belle  Savage,  Captain  Ockington,  the  Caroline,  Captain  Derby,  the 
Charlotte,  Captain  Ingersoll,  the  Globe,  Captain  McGee,  the  Guatimoiin,  Captain  Bumstead,  the  Atahualpa, 
Captain  Wildes,  the  Dispatch,  Captain  Dorr,  the  Littler,  Captain  Dorr,  and  the  Luey,  Captain  Pierpont.  .  Three 
other  vessels,  the  Manchester,  Captain  Brier,  the  Lavinia,  Captain  Hubbard,  and  the  Enterprise,  Captain  Hubbell. 
from  Philadelphia,  Bristol  and  New  York  respectively,  were  also  here  in  1801.  The  Manchester  met  with  serious 
loss  at  Nootka  the  following  year  when  seven  of  her  men  deserted  and  were  afterward  murdered  by  the  Indians. 
The  only  new  names  on  the  list  for  1S02  were  the  Catherine,  Captain  Worth,  the  Vancouver,  Captain  Brown,  the 

Hetty,  Captain  Briggs,  and  the  Juno,  Captain  Kendrick. 

The  year  1803  was  productive  of  a  terrible  disaster  to  one  of  the 
trading  fleet,  the  American  ship  Boston.  She  arrived  at  Nootka  March  12th, 
from  Boston  via  Hull,  Knglatid,  with  a  cargo  of  English  cloths,  blankets, 
mirrors,  beads,  knives,  razors,  sugar,  molasses,  twenty  hogsheads  of  rum, 
ammunition,  cutlasses,  pistols  and  3,0x3  muskets  and  fowling  pieces.  Her 
crew  were  as  follows  :  John  Salter,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  captain  ;  B.  De  Louissa, 
chief  mate;  William  Ingram,  second  mate;  Kdward  Thompson,  boatswain; 

Adam  Siddle,  carpenter ;  Philip  Brown,  joiner  ;  John 
Dorthy,  blacksmith ;  Abraham  Waters,  steward ; 
Francis  Duffield,  tailor  ;  John  Wilson  (colored),  cook  : 
William  Caldwell,  Joseph  Miner,  William  Robinson, 
Thomas  Wilson,  Andrew  Kelly,  Robert  Burton,  James 
McClay,  Th  omas  Platteu,  Thomas  Newton,  Charles 
Bates,  John  Hall,  Samuel  Wood,  Peter  Alstrom,  Francis 
Martin,  and  Jupiter  Senegal  (colored),  seamen;  John 
Thompson,  sailmaker;  John  R.  Jewett,  armorer.  The 
latter  and  one  other  man  were  the  sole  survivors  of 
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the  vessel.     Jewett  wrote  a  history  of  the  tragedy,  from  which  the  facts  here  presented  are  taken. 

On  arrival  at  Nootka,  the  Boston  traded  with  the  Indians  for  several  days,  the  utmost  friendship  apparently 
existing  between  them.  Many  presents  were  exchanged,  and  all  went  well  until  about  the  time  the  vessel  was 
ready  to  sail  for  the  north.  The  Captain  had  presented  the  chief,  Maquinna,  with  a  valuable  shotgun,  with  which  he 
seemed  well  pleased,  but  the  day  l>efore  the  vessel  was  to  sail  the  chief  came  on  board  with  nine  pair  of  ducks  as  a 
present,  and  also  the  gun,  one  of  the  locks  of  which  he  had  broken,  and  told  the  Captain  it  was  "peshak," 
meaning  bad.  Captain  Salter  was  very  much  offended,  considering  it  as  a  mark  of  contempt  for  his  present.  Calling 
the  king  a  liar,  and  using  other  opprobrious  epithets,  he  took  the  gun  away  from  him  and  tossed  it  indignantly  into 
the  cabin.  Maquinna,  having  met  traders  before,  knew  enough  English  to  understand  too  well  the  meaning  of  the 
Captain's  insulting  terras.  He  soon  went  ashore  with  his  chiefs,  evidently  much  offended.  On  the  twenty-second 
the  natives  came  off  as  usual  with  salmon,  and  about  noon  Maquinna  came  alongside  with  a  number  of  his  chiefs 
in  canoes.  After  going  through  the  customary  examination  (they  were  required  to  leave  their  blankets  and 
implements  of  warfare  in  the  canoes  before  being  permitted  to  board  the  ship),  they  were  admitted  oti  board, 
and  gave  a  dance  in  their  war  paint.  Then  the  king  came  to  Captain  Salter  to  learn  when  he  was  to  sail.  The 
Captain  answered,  "to-morrow."  Maquinna  advised  him  to  get  a  supply  of  salmon  for  the  trip.  The  Captain 
agreed  to  this,  and  the  king  promised  to  take  part  of  the  crew  to  Friendly  Cove,  where  a  supply  could  l>e 
obtained.  Maquinna  and  the  chiefs  dined  on  board,  after  which  the  chief,  mate  and  nine  men  left  in  the  jolly-boat 
and  yawl  to  fish.    The  armorer  went  below  in  the  steerage,  where  he  was  employed  in  cleaning  muskets. 

In  about  an  hour's  time  there  was  a  great  noise  and  confusion  on  deck.  Jewett  ran  up  the  steerage  stairs, 
but  scarcely  was  his  head  above  deck  when  he  was  caught  by  the  hair  by  a  savage  and  received  a  deep  gash  in 
his  forehead  from  an  axe,  the  wound  penetrating  the  skull.  He  fell  into  the  steerage,  stunned  and  bleeding,  and 
was  discovered  later  on  by  the  king.  After  he  had  recovered  his  life  was  spared  because  of  his  usefulness  in 
making  weapons.  The  heads  of  the  captain  and  crew,  arranged  in  a  row  on  deck,  were  shown  to  him,  but 
that  of  Thompson,  the  sailmaker,  was  not  among  them.  He  was  afterward  captured  in  the  hold,  where 
he  had  concealed  himself,  but  on  Jewett's  pleading  by  signs,  and  claiming  that  he  was  his  father  and  that  he 
would  be  useful,  his  life  was  spared.  A  day  or  two  after  this  the  ship  was  run  ashore  and  looted,  but  Jewett  was 
permitted  to  save  the  ship's  log  and  papers.  Before  she  had  been  entirely  unloaded  and  the  casks  of  rum  had 
been  uncovered,  one  of  the  Indians  accidentally  set  tire  to  the  ship  while  lielow  deck  with  a  lighted  torch.  Jewett 
and  Thompson  remained  captives  for  three  years,  Jewett  learning  the  language  and  keeping  a  diary  of  events. 
On  the  command  of  the  king  he  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  a  northern  tribe.  He  found  that  the  northern 
chiefs  were  willing  to  assist  himself  and  companions  to  escape  by  undertaking  to  deliver  a  letter  to  any  vessel 
they  might  meet.  They  were  rescued  by  Capt.  Samuel  Hill  of  the  brig  l.ydia  of  Boston  on  July  19,  1S05. 
Much  of  the  cargo  of  the  Boston  which  had  not  been  destroyed  by  the  Indians  was  recovered  by  the  brig, 
including  cannon,  guns,  cloth  and  blankets  which  had  1>een  stowed  away  by  the  king,  and  was  subsequently 
returned  to  the  owners  in  Boston. 
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The  O'Cain,  Captain  O'Cain,  was  the  best  known  of  the  fleet  in  1803,  with  the  exception  of  the  Jioslon, 
although  other  vessels  arriving  were  the  Mary,  Juno,  Alexander,  Hazard,  Ateri,  Vancouver  and  Lelia  liyrd. 
Most  of  these  traders  remained  here  the  following  year,  and  the  Russian  ship  Neva,  with  Baranoff,  the  Governor 
of  Russian  America,  was  cruising  in  the  Northwest,  entering  the  Columbia  River  and  Puget  Sound. 

In  1805  the  Boston  ship  Atahualpa,  Captain  Porter,  was  attacked  by  the  Indians  in  Millbank  Sound,  and 
the  captain,  mate  and  six  seamen  killed.  The  brig  Lydia  of  Boston,  mentioned  elsewhere,  spent  the  most  of  the 
year  trading  in  the  north.    She  entered  the  Columbia  River,  and  sailed  for  China  in  1806. 

New  names  appearing  on  the  list  for  1S06  were  the  brig  Haley,  the  ship  Hamilton,  the  ship  Pearle,  the 
Urodel  and  Peacock.  The  O'Cain  and  several  of  the  old  fleet  were  also  here.  During  the  next  five  years  but  few 
of  the  old-timers  left  permanently,  and  new  vessels  coming  included  the  .Augustus,  the  Eclipse,  the  Derby,  Pearle, 
Mercury,  Enterprise,  Albatross,  Isabella,  New  Hazard,  Otter,  Catherine,  Amethyst  and  Charon.  Many  of  these 
vessels  engaged  in  hunting  sea  otter  and  fur  seal  in  a  manner  not  unlike  that  now  followed  by  the  sealing 
schooners  sailing  out  of  Northwestern  ports. 

In  1809  the  Sea  Otter  was  wrecked  near  Cape  Foulweathcr,  several  of  her  crew  being  drowned.  The 
Albatross,  which  arrived  in  1810,  sailed  up  the  Columbia  about  forty  miles,  and  her  master,  Capt  T.  Winship, 
went  ashore,  built  a  house  and  made  a  small  clearing,  intending  to  found  a  city  where  Oak  Point  is  now  located. 

The  year  18 1 1  witnessed  the  establishment  of  one  of  the  oldest  American  towns  in  the  Northwest :  Astoria. 
The  American  ship  Tonquin,  Capt.  Jonathan  Thorn,  reached  this  port  March  24th,  bringing  among  other  cargo 
the  frame  of  the  first  vessel  launched  on  the  Columbia,  the  schooner  Dolly,  which  left  the  ways  at  Astoria 
October  2,  181 1.  The  Dolly  had  been  intended  for  the  coasting  trade,  but  as  she  was  but  thirty  tons  burden  she 
was  used  mostly  for  the  river  traffic,  and  with  the  downfall  of  the  Astor  enterprise  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
British,  who  renamed  her  the  Columbia  and  sent  her  to  California.  The  Tonquin  had  been  sent  out  by  the  Pacific 
Fur  Company,  which  had  been  organized  in  New  York  the  previous  year,  John  Jacob  Astor  being  the  prime  mover 
in  the  enterprise.  She  was  a  stanch  vessel  of  about  290  tons  burden,  mounting  ten  guns,  and  carrying  a  crew  of 
twenty  men.  At  the  time  of  her  departure  from  New  York  the  trouble,  which  afterward  culminated  in  the  war  of 
1S12,  was  brewing,  and  so  much  hostility  was  expressed  between  the  representatives  of  the  two  nations  striving 
for  the  wonderful  trade  of  the  far  Northwest,  that  the  Tonquin  was  escorted  out  of  New  York  by  the  famous  old 
frigate  Constitution.  Aside  from  a  continual  conflict  of  authority  between  the  captain  and  the  traders  aboard, 
her  voyage  to  the  Columbia  was  uneventful ;  but  in  attempting  to  enter  the  river  the  headstrong  and  surly 
captain  sent  eight  of  his  crew  to  a  watery  grave  through  his  unseemly  haste  to  cross  the  bar  before  a  raging 
storm  had  subsided. 

After  discharging  the  portion  of  her  cargo  destined  for  the  new  settlement  at  Astoria,  the  'Tonquin  set  sail 
June  1st  on  a  trading  voyage  to  the  north.  A  head  wind  kept  her  in  Baker's  Bay  for  a  few  days,  but  on 
the  fifth  she  crossed  out  and 
went  flying  up  the  coast, 
never  to  return,  and  destined  to 
make  one  of  the  most  mournful 
chapters  in  the  early  marine 
history  of  the  Northwest. 
There  were  twenty-three  per- 
sons on  Iward  of  the]  Tonquin 
when  she  left  Astoria,  and  in 
Baker's  Bay  she  picked  up  an 
Indian  interpreter.  Arriving 
at  Vancouver's  Island,  the 
ignorant  and  vicious  captain 
opened  hostilities  with  the 
natives  the  first  day.  On  their 
showing  an  aversion  to  trad- 
ing at  his  prices,  he  kicked 
two  of  the  chiefs  off  the  ship, 
working  the  entire  tribe  into 
a  frenzy.    After  stirring  up 

this  trouble  and  placing  the  lives  of  the  crew  in  peril,  he  refused  to  heed  their  prayers  and  entreaties  to 
leave  the  place,  but  instead  taunted  them  with  cowardice  and  unfounded  fears. 

At  daybreak  the  next  morning,  while  the  captain  and  Mr.  McKay  were  still  asleep,  a  canoe  with  twenty 
Indians  came  alongside,  commanded  by  young  Shewish,  a  son  of  the  chief  whom  Thorn  had  unceremoniously 
kicked  ashore  the  day  before.  As  they  were  unarmed  and  showed  a  disposition  to  traffic,  they  were 
admitted,  as  also  was  a  canoe  that  followed  them.  In  a  little  while  other  canoes  approached,  and  Indians  were 
soon  climbing  aboard  on  all  sides.  The  officer  now  became  alarmed  and  called  the  captain  and  Mr.  McKay,  who 
came  on  deck  to  fiud  it  thronged  with  hundreds  of  Indians,  many  of  whom  had  knives  concealed  under  short 
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mantles  of  skins.  Neither  the  interpreter  nor  Mr.  McKay  could  prevail  on  Thorn  to  get  under  way  until  thi- 
increasing  numbers  frightened  him,  and  he  ordered  the  men  on  the  sails  and  the  anchor  up.  The  Indians  thei: 
wanted  to  trade  and  began  hurriedly  to  barter  their  furs  for  knives  on  any  terms  the  Tonquin' s  men  desired  to 
make.  By  the  time  the  anchor  was  up  the  knives  were  pretty  well  distributed  amoug  the  horde  of  savages 
What  hap]>ened  is  best  told  in  Washington  Irving's  "Astoria,"  which  was,  in  a  measure,  an  official  account 
of  the  Astor  expedition.    Irving  says  : 

"The  anchor  was  now  nearly  up.  the  sails  were  loosed,  and  the  captain  in  a  loud  and  peremptory  tone  ordered  the  ship  to 
be  cleared.  In  uu  instant  a  signal  ye II  was  given,  it  was  echoed  on  every  side,  knives  ami  warclubs  were  brandished  in  every  direction, 
and  the  snv.iges  rushed  upon  their  marked  victims.  The  first  that  fell  was  Mr.  Lewis,  the  ship's  clerk.  He  was  leaning  with  folilni 
arms  over  a  bale  of  blankets  eugaged  in  bargaining,  when  he  received  a  deadly  stab  in  the  back  and  fell  down  the  i  miipaiiii.imnv 
Mr.  McKay,  who  was  seated  on  the  talTrail,  sprang  to  his  feet  but  was  instantly  knocked  down  with  a  warolub  and  flung  backwards 
into  the  stta,  where  he  was  dispatched  by  the  women  in  the  canoes.  In  the  meantime  Captain  Thorn  made  a  desperate  fight  again*: 
fearful  odds.  He  was  a  powerful  as  well  as  a  resolute  man.  but  he  hail  come  upon  deck  without  weapons.  Shewish,  the  vmn< 
chief,  singled  him  out  as  his  particular  prey  and  rushed  upon  him  at  the  first  outbreak.  The  captain  hail  barely  time  to  draw  a*  ctnsp 
knife,  witli  one  blow  of  which  lit  laid  the  young  savage  dead  at  his  feel.  Several  of  the  stoutest  followers  of  Shewish  no* 
set  upon  liim;  he  defended  himself  vigorously,  dealing  crippling  blows  to  right  and  left  and  strewing  the  quarterdeck  with  dead  a  i  l 
wounded.  His  object  was  to  fight  his  way  to  the  cabin  where  there  were  firearms,  but  be  was  hemmed  in  with  foes,  covered  wit's 
wounds  and  faint  with  loss  of  blood.  For  an  instant  he  leaned  upou  the  wheel,  when  a  blow  from  t>ehind  with  a  warclub  felled  lmn 
to  the  declc,  where  he  was  dispatched  with  knives  and  thrown  overboard.  While  this  wns  transacting  upon  the  quarterdeck  a  clia:ict 
medley  f'KUt  was  going  on  throughout  the  ship.  The  crew  fought  desperately  with  knives,  handspikes,  and  whatever  weapons  thev 
could  seize  upon  in  a  moment  of  surprise.    They  were  soon  overpowered  by  numbers  and  mercilessly  butchered. 

"  As  to  the  »even  who  had  been  sent  nloft  to  make  sail,  they  contemplated  with  horror  the  carnage  that  was  going  on  belo*. 
Beiug  destitute  of  weapons  they  let  themselves  down  by  the  running  rigging  in  hopes  of  getting  between  decks.  One  fell  in  the 
attempt  and  was  iuslantly  dispatched  :  another  received  a  death  blow  in  the  back  as  he  was  descending ;  a  third,  Stephen  Wcckev 
the  armorer,  was  mortally  wounded  as  he  was  getting  down  the  hatchway.  The  remaining  four  made  good  their  retreat  into  :1k 
cabin,  where  they  found  Mr.  Lewis  still  alive  though  mortally  wounded,  Harricading  the  cabin  door,  they  broke  holes  through  '.In 
companion  way,  anil  with  the  muskets  and  ammunition  at  hand  opened  a  brisk  fire  that  soon  cleared  the  deck.  Thus  far  the  Itu'.un 
interpreter,  from  whom  these  particulars  are  derived,  had  been  an  eye  witness  to  the  deadly  conflict  He  had  taken  no  part  in  it, 
and  had  been  spared  by  the  natives  a*  being  of  their  race.  In  the  confusion  of  the  moment  he  took  refuge  with  the  rest  iu  tin 
canoes.  The  survivors  of  the  crew  now  sallied  forth  and  discharged  some  of  the  deck  guns,  which  did  great  execution  among  lb 
canoes,  and  drove  all  the  savages  to  shore.  For  the  remainder  of  the  day  no  one  ventured  to  put  off  for  the  ship,  deterred  bv  the 
effects  of  the  fire-arms.  The  night  passed  away  without  any  further  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  natives,  and  when  the  day  diwnc: 
the  Tonquin  still  lay  at  anchor  in  the  bay,  her  sails  all  loose  and  flapping  in  the  wind,  and  no  one  apparently  on  board  of  her.  A  fie.' 
a  time  some  of  the  canoes  ventured  forth  to  rcconnoiter,  taking  with  them  the  interpreter.  They  paddled  about  her,  keeping 
cautiously  ul  a  distance,  hut  growing  more  and  more  emboldened  nt  seeing  her  quiet  and  lifeless.  One  man  at  length  made  hi' 
appearance  on  the  deck,  and  was  recognised  by  the  interpreter  as  Mr.  Lewis.  He  made  friendly  signs,  and  invited  them  on  boa:d, 
but  it  was  long  before  they  ventured  to  comply.  Those  who  mounted  the  deck  met  with  no  opposition.  No  one  was  to  !>e  seen  cm 
board  ;  for  Mr.  Lewis,  after  inviting  them,  had  disappeared.  Other  canoes  now  pressed  forward  to  board  the  prize  ;  the  decks  were 
soon  crowded,  and  the  sides  covered  with  savages,  all  intent  on  plunder.  In  the  midst  of  llieir  eagerness  ami  exultation,  the  ship 
blew  up  with  a  tremendous  explosion.  Arms,  legs  and  mutilated  bodies  were  blown  into  the  air,  and  dreadful  havoc  was  made  m 
the  surrounding  cauoes.  The  interpreter  was  in  the  main  chatns  at  the  time  of  the  explosion,  and  was  thrown  unhurt  into  the 
water,  where  he  succeeded  in  getting  into  one  of  the  canoes.  According  to  his  statement  the  bay  presented  an  awful  spectacle  after 
the  catastrophe.  The  ship  had  disappeared,  but  the  bay  was  covered  with  fragments  of  the  wreck,  with  shattered  canoes,  and 
Indians  swimming  for  their  lives,  or  struggling  in  the  agonies  of  death  ;  while  those  who  had  escaped  the  danger  remained  aslui-t 
and  stupefied,  or  made  with  frantic  panic  for  the  shore.  Upwards  of  one  hundred  savages  were  destroyed  by  the  explosion  ;  irunv 
more  were  shockingly  mutilated,  and  for  days  afterwards  the  legs  and  bodies  of  the  slain  were  thrown  upon  the  l>each.  The  tcrm  V 
revenge,  which  Lewis  carried  to  such  a  bloody  culmination,  caused  fearful  lamentations  in  the  camps  of  the  survivors;  but  their 
weeping  and  wailing  was  changed  into  yells  of'  fury  when  four  unfortunate  while  men  were  brought  into  camp.  They  had  escajie-i 
in  the  longboat,  and,  as  Lewis  refused  to  accompany  them,  had  left  him  to  carry  out  his  plan  of  revenge.  They  were'  unable  to 
away  from  the  land,  and  sought  refuge  in  a  small' cove,  where  they  were  surprised  while  sleeping.  They  were  sacrificed  bv  tl;c 
■u.ives,  and  made  to  endure  all  the  lingering  tortures  l hat  savage  cruelty  could  conjure  up.  Some  time  after  their  death  tlie 
inte. preter  effected  his  escape  and  brought  the  tragical  tidings  to  Astoria.'' 

Before  the  news  of  the  fate  of  the  Tonquin  reached  New  York,  the  American  ship  Beaver.  Captain  Sowle*. 
was  on  her  way  to  Astoria,  where  she  arrived  May  5,  1S12,  with  reinforcements  for  the  Asior  colony.  She  made 
a  coasting  trip  to  the  north,  taking  the  place  of  the  lost  Tonquin,  intending  to  return  to  Astoria.  Instead  she 
went  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  carrying  with  her  Mr.  Hunt,  Astor's  chief  factor.  Before  Mr.  Hunt  could  return 
to  Astoria,  his  partners  had  completed  arrangements  for  handing  the  business  over  to  the  British,  and  the 
following  year  witnessed  the  downfall  of  the  Astor  enterprise  on  the  Columbia.  The  British  sloop-of-war  A'anwt. 
Captain  Black,  arrived  in  the  river  and  took  formal  possession  of  Astoria,  hauled  down  the  American  and  hois-.ed 
the  British  flag,  changing  the  name  to  Fort  George.  Previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  A'arcoon,  the  American  ship 
Albatross  came  to  Astoria  from  Honolulu,  having  been  chartered  there  by  Mr.  Hunt  of  the  Fur  Company.  Not 
realizing  the  threatened  danger  to  the  Astor  possessions,  Mr.  Hunt  returned  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  but  sooti 
after  his  arrival  heard  vague  rumors  of  the  British  roup  d'etat.  He  chartered  the  brig  Pedlar,  and  in  Febraan 
1S14,  returned  to  Astoria,  but,  finding  England  in  possession,  the  Pedlar  soon  sailed  away.  Shortly  after  her 
departure  the  British  ship  Isaac  Todd  arrived  at  Astoria  for  the  Canadian  Northwest  Fur  Company,  and  a 
temporary  era  of  British  supremacy  began. 

In  1815  shipping  had  not  yet  recovered  from  the  war  scare  of  1S12.  and  vessels  in  the  Northwest  were  few 
in  number.  The  Northwest  Fur  Company  employed  the  schooners  Colonel  .Allen  and  Columbia,  and  two 
Russian  vessels,  the  /linen  and  Chirekoff,  were  trading  along  the  north  coast.  The  following  year  the  schooner 
Lvdia  and  the  old-timer  .Albatross  were  back  again,  and  the  ships  Sultan  and  .Atlas  also  came  out  from  the  East. 
A  French  vessel,  the  Bordelais,  arrived  at  Nootka,  being  the  first  vessel  to  enter  that  port  after  the  tragical  enJ 
of  the  Boston.    The  Colonel  .Allen  was  dispatched  to  China  in  August. 

In  1S17  the  Bordelais  was  still  here,  and  the  American  brigs  Brutus  and  Clarion  and  the  British  brig 
Columbia  were  trading  along  the  coast.  Iu  1S18  the  American  sloop-of-war  Ontario,  Captain  Biddle.  and 
H.  M.  S.  Blossom,  Captain  Ilickey,  arrived  at  Astoria,  dispatched  by  their  resjK'Ctive  governments  to  settle  the 
international  question  as  to  the  ownership  of  Astoria;  and  on  the  6th  day  of  October,  in  conformity  to  the  treaty  of 
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Ghent.  England  restored  the  settlement  of  Fort  George  to  the  United  States.  The  restoration  having  been  made 
in  due  form,  both  vessels  departed.  From  1H1S  until  1825  the  principal  vessels  in  the  Northwest,  with  those 
previously  mentioned,  were  the  American  ship  Borneo,  Captain  Clarke,  which  was  wrecked  in  Alaska  in  iSiy,  the 
American  ship  Ragle,  Capl.  Thomas  Meek,  the  American  ship  Lascar,  Captain  Post,  the  Mentor,  Captain  Martin, 
the  Volunteer,  Captain  Bennett,  and  the  brigs  Arab,  L'redie,  Pedlar,  Sultan,  Active.  Lively  and  Alexander. 

In  1  8j  1  the  presence  of  the  American  whaler  Bounty  in  Behring  Sea  was  the  means  of  establishing  a 
precedent  in  international  law  that  recoiled  on  the  heads  of  the  Americans  many  years  later.  The  Bounty 
was  seized  by  the  Russians,  and  on  a  protest  from  the  United  States  Government,  which  contended  that  Russia 
had  no  jurisdiction  beyond  the  three-mile  limit,  the  Bounty  was  released  and  an  indemnity  paid  to  her  owners. 
Sixty-five  years  later,  long  after  the  United  States  had  bought  all  of  Russia's  rights  in  these  waters,  the  Americans 
seized  some  British  sealers,  and  it  cost  the  Government  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  million  dollars  to  learn  that  it 
had  failed  to  purchase  any  water  rights  from  Russia  except  those  which  she  had  a  right  to  sell. 

In  1S26  the  Vancouver,*  the  first  vessel  built  on  the  Columbia,— the  Dolly  was  shipped  from  the  East  in 
sections. — was  launched  at  Vancouver.  She  was  a  two-masted  schooner  of  about  eighty-five  tons  burden  and  was 
constructed  by  carpenters  brought  from  the  Orkney  Islands.  She  made  several  successful  trading  voyages  to  the 
north,  but  was  finally  wrecked  in  1S32  on  the  northern  shore  of  Queen  Charlotte's  Island. 

Perhaps  the  most  noted  arrival  in  1827  was  the  Hudson's  Bay  schooner  Cadboro,"  which  reached 
Vancouver  from  London. 

The  brig  Ouyhee,  Captain  Dominus,  and  the  schooner  Convoy,  Captain  Thompson,  entered  the  river  in  1828, 
having  been  dispatched  by  Marshall  &  Wild  of  Boston.    The  Convoy  arrived  in  February,  the  same  day  that  the 

■An  old  log  of  this  schooner  is  now  in  possession  of  Mr.  Harry  Glide  of  Victoria,  and  a  perusal  of  its  pages  gives  a  very 
good  idea  of  the  embryo  state  of  marine  matters  at  this  early  date.  In  July,  i8.it>.  she  left  Vancouver  for  a  trading  voyage  to  the 
Frascr  River,  with  the  following  officers  :  William  Ryan,  commander ;  William  Hales,  first  mate  ;  James  Scarborough,  second  mate  : 
F.dward  Deunison,  carpenter  ;  William  Olsen.  cooli ;  Thomas  Wood,  James  Johnston,  Angus  McLcod,  William  Jones,  Joseph 
Ralph,  seamen;  W.  Raymond,  Duncan  Campbell  and  Thomas  Clarke,  apprentices,  and  two  Kanakas.  The  log  proceeds  as 
follows  :  July  S— Weighed  from  Fort  Vancouver  at  noon,  in  company  with  the  Cadboro  and  Eagle  and  proceeded  down  the  river. 
At  9:30  brought  up  in  five  fathoms  water.  July  9— At  8  am.  weighed  and  proceeded  down  the  river.  At  I  P.  M  passed  the  American 
brig  Owyhee  bound  up.  Kxchaugcd  colors  with  her.  At  9  p.  M.  brought  up  in  6  fathoms  water.  July  10— At  4:30  weighed  and 
dropped  down  the  river.  At  S  brought  up  a  little  alane  Gray's  Hay  and  delivered  18  casks  of  salt  and  20  empty  casks.  Made  sail 
and  worked  down.  At  I  P.  M.  brought  up  at  entrance  Tongne  Point  Channel  to  buoy  the  Eagle.  At  5  the  Eagle  passed  us. 
Weighed  and  proceeded  down.    Brought  up  at  9:30  in  2  fathoms  near  Ft.  George.    July  1 1 — At  4  A.  M.  weighed  and  made  sail.  At 

5  brought  up  at  Ft,  George  and  delivered  7  empty  casks,  5  salt  casks  and  23  plauks     Received  on  txjard  3  boat  loads  of  ballast.  At 

6  p.  M.  weighed  and  proceeded  toward  Baker's  Hay.  At  9:311  brought  up  near  Sandy  Island  in  5  fathoms.  July  12  — At  6:30  weighed 
and  made  sail ;  at  8  brought  up  in  Baker's  Bay  in  3  'j  fathoms.  Received  on  board  goods  from  the  Cadboro.  At  6  P.  M.  took  in 
the  longlioat  and  got  ready  for  sea.  July  17— At  noon  weighed  and  beat  over  the  bar ;  at  2:30  brought  up  outside  the  bar  in  10 
fathoms  to  wait  for  the  Eagle  At  4'  weighed  and  made  sail  in  company  with  the  Eagle  and  Cadboro.  At  8  p.  m.  Cape 
Disappoiutment  bore  N.  V..  ',  IC.  about  7  leagues.  July  23 — At  9  A.  M.  Cape  Flattery  bore  north.  A  great  many  canoes  about  the 
vessel.  At  noon  light  breezes  and  fine  ;  Cape  Fattcry  S.  W.  4  or  5  miles.  Cadboro  and  Eagle  out  of  sight.  July  28 — At  3:30  weighed 
and  made  .sail  ;  at  6  a.  m.  brought  up  in  17  fathoms.  Point  Roberts  bearing  W.  by  S.  At  9  weighed  and  in  company  with  hagle 
proceeded  toward  Fraser  River.  At  2  p.  M  brought  up  in  7  fathoms  and  sent  the  boat  to  sound  the  channel.  July  29— At  9  weighed 
ami  proceeded  across  channel.  At  130  touched  ground  in  1  '4  fathoms.  Run  kedge  out  and  hauled  her  off.  At  2  P.  M.  anchored. 
July  30— At  7,  Cadboro  hove  in  sight.  At  n  sent  a  boat  and  6  bauds  to  assist  the  Eagle.  July  31— At  5:30  p.  M.  weighed  and 
proceeded  down  toward  the  Cadboro  with  3  boats  lowing  ahead.  At  8:30  brought  up  at  entrance  to  channel  in  10  fathoms.  Aug.  1- 
At  1  p.  M.  weighed  and  proceeded  toward  the  Eagle  ;  at  2  P.  M.  brought  up  in  3  fathoms  water.  At  5:30  P.  M.  weighed  and  nrnie 
sail  to  go  to  the  Eagle  ready  for  hauling  alongside  of  her.  Aug.  2 — Hauled  alongside  the  Eagle  to  take  cargo.  Discharged  ba  I  last 
in  her  and  took  iu  for  F't.  Langlcv  60  casks  salt.  1  mill  wheel,  13  bundles  iron,  25  bales,  1  jar  oil,  5  cases  guns,  13  kegs  shot,  1  keg  nails, 
1  hogshead  of  sugar,  4  casks  powder,  17  bags  flour,  2  kegs  grease,  5  cases  sundries,  1  grindstone,  4  hhds.  molasses,  35  casks  sa't,  2 
bdls.  tobacco,  I  punch,  rum,  1  bag  rice,  r  hamper  kettles,  1  keg  rosin.  2  saws,  2  kegs  shot,  3  cases  sundries.  I  iron  boiler,  10  pigs,  2- 
oxen,  2  cows.  1  bnll,  2  calves.  1  cask  molasses.  Delivered  3  bbls.  trading  powder  aud  2  kegs  shot.  Aug.  7— Met  Mr.  Vale  with  2 
boats  from  Langley  aud  delivered  part  of  cargo.  Aug.  14 — Brought  up  3  miles  below  Langley.  Aug.  15— Weighed  at  to  and 
kedged  toward  Langley,  At  3  P,  M.  brought  up  at  Fort  Langley  and  delivered  the  live  stork.  Aug.  17. — Received  on  Ixinrd  16 
casks  salmon,  12  bdls.  shingles,  13  bales  beaver.  16  bales  dried  salmon.  Aug.  18  At  5  p.  M,  let  go  warps  and  hauled  off  to  salute 
the  fort  before  leaving.  The  wad  from  ouc  of  the  guns  struck  Thcrweiu,  one  of  the  fort  men,  and  wounded  him  so  severely  that  the 
poor  fellow  died  about  2  hours  afterward.  Aug.  20— Crossed  out.  Aug.  28 — Weighed  and  towed  toward  the  port  of  Port  Discovery. 
At  9  A.  M.  beat  into  the  port  and  found  lyiug  there  the  American  brig  Owyhee.  Sept.  6 -Weighed,  and  in  going  from  Port 
Partridge  passed  the  American  brig  Convoy,  Captain  Thompson.  Captain  came  on  board. "  Alter  cruising  and  returning  to 
Langley,  the  schooner  took  on  board  some  more  salmon  ami  furs,  and  entry  September  22d  reads  :  "  At  daylight  unrigged  the  stage, 
hauled  in  our  lines  ready  for  leaving  Fort  Langley.  Received  on  hoard  as  passengers  Mr.  Naness  and  2  boys,  an  Indian  boy,  2 
Canadians.  3  Indian  women,  2  children.  Sent  George,  the  Kanaka,  on  shore  and  took  Manilla  onboard.  At  7  weighed,  fired  5 
guns  and  proceeded  down  river.  Draft  forward,  S  ft  .  aft,  S-2.  Sweeps  and  boats  used  all  the  way  down.  Sept.  30  -Left  Cape 
Flattery  4  P.  M.  with  N.  wester  and  at  tionti  Oct.  1,  sighted  Cape  Disappointment.  Oct  2 — At  1  p.  M.  stood  in  for  the  bar  ;  at  3:30 
brought  up  in  14  fathoms.  Cape  N.  W.  <i  mile.  At  4:30  Eagles,  boat*  alongside.  At  7:15  with  light  breeze  proceeded  into  Raker's 
Bay,  sweeping  and  towing." 

1  The  Cadboro  was  built  at  Rye.  Countv  of  Sussex,  in  1824,  one  deck  and  two  masts,  schooner-rigged,  with  a  standing  bow- 
sprit. She  was  built  and  owned  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  sailed  from  London  on  her  lirst  trip  in  the  fall  of  1826.  rounding 
Cape  Horn,  and  arriving  at  Fort  Vancouver.  Oregon  Territory,  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year,  bringing,  beside  her  crew  of 
picked  men,  several  new  servants  for  the  Hudson's  liny  Company,  about  thirty  persons,  all  told.  On  arrival  at  Vancouver  Captain 
Swan  left  the  vessel,  and  F..  Simpson,  a  naval  lieutenant,  liccamc  master.  He  retained  command  until  June,  1S31,  when  he  retired 
from  the  service  and  was  succeeded  by  Captain  Sinclair.  At  this  time  the  Cadboro  was  the  crack  vessel  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  She 
carried  six  guns,  thirty  five  men,  and  made  a  barrel  of  money  for  the  Hudson's  Ray  Company  on  her  trailing  trips  between  Nootka 
Siuud  and  Fort  Vancouver.  Captain  Sinclair  left  the  vessel  in  1833.  and  Capt.  William  Ryan  assumed  command.  In  1835  Captain 
Hrotchie  (after  whom  Brotchic's  Ledge  takes  its  name)  took  charge,  remaining  on  her  until  1K3S.  It  was  while  he  was  master 
that  the  harbors  of  Victoria  aud  Esquiuialt  were  discovered  by  the  steamer  Heaver,  and  the  Cadboro  was  the  second  vessel  to  enter 
Victoria  harlwr,  coming  iu  under  command  of  Captain  Rrotchie  in  1837.  She  also  entered  anil  named  Cadboro  Bay  about  the  same 
time.  Capt.  James  Scarborough  succeeded  Captain  Brotchie  and  continued  sailing  her  for  ten  years,  when  iu  1S48  he  gave  way  to 
James  Snugster,  who  remained  with  her  until  1S54,  when  Capt.  J.  L.  Sinclair  took  command.  The  advent  "I  the  Oiler,  which  was 
now  assisting  the  Heaver,  had  a  tendency  to  relegate  the  Caab>to  to  the  rear  ;  and,  though  she  did  good  service  until  the  gold  nish 
in  185S,  she  was  beginning  to  show  nge,  so  in  1S00  the  company  sold  her  at  auction  to  Captain  Howard  for  $2,450.  Her  new 
owner  operated  her  as  a  coal  and  lumber  vessel  between  Victoria  and  neighboring  ports  until  October.  1862,  when  during  a  trip 
up  the  Sound  with  a  cargo  of  lumber  she  was  caught  iu  a  gale  a  few  miles  from  Port  Angeles,  sprang  a  leak,  and  was  run  ashore  by 
the  captain  in  charge,  where  the  beating  of  the  surf  soon  knocked  her  to  pieces. 
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bark  William  and  .  lint*  was  wrecked,  and  one  of  her  boats  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  rescue  the  crew  of  the 
doomed  vessel.  The  Owyhee  and  the  Convoy  remained  nearly  a  year  in  the  Columbia  trading  with  the  Indians, 
both  securing  valuable  cargoes  of  furs.  The  bark  William  and  Ann  arrived  off  the  river,  but  never  reached  port, 
going  to  pieces  on  Clatsop  Spit.  Other  vessels  in  the  Northwest  during  the  decade  prior  to  1S30,  not  mentioned 
previously,  were  the  Rob  Roy,  from  Boston  in  1S23  and  again  in  1825,  the  Triton  and  the  Herald  in  1824,  the 
brig  Griffin  in  1825,  the  Louisa,  Active  and  Volunteer,  Boston  vessels,  in  1828. 

In  1830  the  bark  Isabella,  Captain  Ryan,  was  stranded  on  Sand  Island,  and  abandoned  by  the  crew,  who 
were  fearful  of  meeting  the  fate  of  the  crew  of  the  William  and  Ann,  erroneously  reported  massacred  by  the 
Clatsop  Indians  when  that  vessel  was  lost  two  years  before.  Had  they  not  been  so  easily  frightened  they 
might  have  saved  the  ship  when  the  tide  turned.  As  it  was  only  a  portiou  of  the  cargo  was  secured.  In  August, 
1831,  the  British  bark  Ganymede  arrived.  She  sailed  from  London  on  November  n,  1830,  in  command  of  Captain 
Charles  Kissling.  Her  tonnage  was  a  trifle  over  two  hundred.  As  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  was  destitute  of 
charts,  buoys  or  pilots  at  that  time,  larger  vessels  were  deemed  unsafe.  She  carried  a  crew  of  thirty,  and  six  guns. 
Among  the  apprentices  aboard  was  John  Dunn,  who  afterward  wrote  a  book  on  Oregon,  and  Gcogc  D.  Rolxerts, 
who  died  a  few  years  ago  at  Cathlamet.  Including  the  Owyhee,  Convoy  and  one  or  two  others,  which  had  been 
here  before  this  date,  fully  forty  vessels  visited  the  Northwest  during  the  decade  following  1830.  A  goodly 
portion  of  this  fleet  were  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  vessels,  and  among  the  number  was  the  old  steamer  Beaver,  by 
far  the  most  important  one  that  had  yet  visited  these  waters,  and  a  craft  that  will  live  in  history  long  after  the 
magnificent  steamers  which  followed  her  have  lieen  hidden  by  centuries  of  oblivion.  The  British  brig  Dryad  was 
the  first  arrival  in  the  thirties  after  the  Ganymede.  She  came  in  183 1  and  was  on  the  coast  until  the  following 
year.    The  American  brig  Llama,''  Captain  McNeil,  arrived  in  1832,  and  was  sold  the  following  year  to  the 

Hudson's  Bay  Company.  The  Amer- 
ican brigs  May  fiacre  and  liuropa 
were  here  in  1834,  the  latter  remain- 
ing until  1835,  when  the  Hudson's 
Bay  bark  Ganymede  was  on  the 
Columbia  in  command   of  Captain 


Eales;  the  brig  Dryad  returned 
again  this  season. 

With  the  Heaver  in  1836  came 
as  consort  the  British  bark  Columbia, 
Captain  Derby.  The  other  Hudson's 
Bay  vessels  visiting  the  Northwest 
in  1836  were  the  barks  Llama  and 
Nereid,  while  the  American  fleet  com 
prised  the  vessels  Joseph  Peabody, 
Europa,  Loriot,  Convoy  and  La  Grange 
The  Llama,  Nereid  and  Loriot  were 
still  here  in  1837,  as  also  was  the 
pioneer  Cadboro.  In  April  the  Amer- 
ican brig  Diana  arrived   from  the 


thk  stkamkk  ■  Bi:Avr»  "  in  vtcTOHiA  raimi  Saudwich  Islands,  bringing  several 

passengers  who  had  come  to  Hawaii 

on  a  ship  from  Boston  the  previous  winter.  The  British  bark  Sumatra  also  brought  several  passengers  from  the 
islands.  The  American  ship  Hamilton  traded  along  the  coast,  and  two  British  Government  vessels,  the  ship  Sulphur 
and  the  schooner  Starling,  on  an  exploring  tour  of  the  world,  spent  several  weeks  in  this  region.  In  1838  the 
Columbia  came  back  from  England,  and  the  Llama,  Nereid  and  Cadboro  were  in  the  Hudson's  Bay  service  in  the 
Northwest  and  to  the  islands.  The  American  ship  Joseph  Peabody  was  also  here  again.  In  1839  the  Sulphur,  in 
command  of  Capt.  Edward  Belcher,  with  her  consort,  the  schooner  Starling-,  Captain  Kellett,  entered  the  Columbia 
River  and  made  extensive  soundings  and  surveys  on  the  bar,  the  larger  vessel  grounding  and  narrowly  escaping 

"  In  1828  the  bark  William  and  Ann  entered  the  Columbia  one  afternoon  in  tbc  month  of  February  in  compaiiv  with  the 
American  schooner  Convoy.  The  Convoy  was  in  the  lead  and  passed  into  Baker's  Bay  in  safety,  but  the  bark  struck  the 'sands  and 
during  the  night  went  to  pieces.  A  boat  from  the  schooner  Convoy  attempted  to  go  10  their  relief,  but  the  wind  rising  made  the 
attempt  perilous  and  compelled  the  rescuers  to  return  without  reaching  the  bark.  None  of  the  crew  were  ever  seen  alive  after- 
ward, and  the  Indians  claim  that  they  were  all  drowned.  When  the  Convoy  reached  Vancouver  a  boat  was  sent  down  to  investigate, 
obtaining  no  trace  of  the  missing  men,  but  most  of  the  cargo  in  tbc  possession  of  the  Indians,  a  sub  chief  of  the  Clatsop*  having  a  t>nat 
ami  oars.  He  refused  to  give  up  the  plunder  and  moreover  incited  the  others  to  retain  what  they  hail  gathered.  Finally  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company  sent  a  British  schooner  down  there  to  shell  the  village,  killing  the  chief  and  two  of  his  men.  In  many  accounts  ot 
this  wreck  it  has  been  stated  that  the  crew  were  murdered  by  the  Indians,  but  there  is  nothing  in  evidence  to  bear  out  such  assertions. 

•On  this  voyage  the  Llama  rescued  three  survivors  from  a  Japanese  junk,  wrecked  near  Cape  Flattery,  and  took  them 
to  Vancouver,  from  whence  they  were  sent  to  Hngland.  The  rescue  of  these  men,  who  had  been  blown  over  from  the  Orient, 
during  a  continuation  of  heavy  gales,  has  been  confused  with  the  story  of  the  famous  beeswax  ship,  reported  to  have  been  wrecked 
over  one  hundred  years  ago;  even  yet,  when  the  winter'*  storms  wash  the  sand  from  the  buried  beeswax,  and  the  attendant 
periodical  item  appears  in  the  papers,  the  pioneer  contributor  confidently  testifies  that  the  Japs,  rescued  by  the  Llama,  and  tbc  crv« 
of  the  beeswax  ship,  are  identical. 
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destruction  on  what  was  afterward  known  as  Peacock  Spit.  Other  vessels  in  183S  were  the  Hudson's  Bay  bark 
laneouver,  Captain  Duncan,  the  brig  Thomas  Perkins,  and  the  ship  Forager,  Captain  Thompson. 

There  is  a  tinge  of  romance  connected  with  the  history  of  the  prosaic  old  hulks  which  plowed  North- 
western waters  in  early  days,  many  of  which  have  passed  out  of  existence  so  long  ago  that  data  regarding  them 
is  very  unreliable.  But  thanks  to  the  foresight  of  her  builders  and  a  kindly  Providence,  there  was  one  vessel 
whose  name  and  fame  will  last  as  long  as  steam  and  sailing  vessels  are  in  use.  "  The  Old  Steamer  Heaver,"  as 
she  was  called,  was  the  first  steamer  that  entered  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  ;  and  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
liefore  her  ignominious  end  on  the  rocks  at  the  entrance  to  Burrard's  Inlet,  and  during  many  years  after  the  mag- 
nificent ocean  liners  and  freight  steamers  of  nearly  every  natiou  on  the  face  of  the  earth  were  churning  the  waters 
of  the  northern  seas,  and  hundreds  of  lesser  craft  steamed  in  and  out  of  the  navigable  streams  in  the  Northwest, 
the  old,  original  Beaver  was  serenely  following  her  old  vocation,  with  timbers  as  stanch  and  sound  as  on 
the  day  she  was  launched.  The  Dealer  was  built  in  1835  on  the  Thames,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  other 
vessel  built  afterward  attracted  anywhere  near  as  much  attention  as  this  pioneer  of  the  Pacific  ;  and  from 
the  day  that  her  keel  was  laid  until  she  went  down  the  British  Channel  and  disappeared  from  sight  on  the  track- 
less ocean,  she  was  watched  with  the  closest  interest.  Over  1.50,000  people,  including  King  William  and  a  large 
number  of  the  nobility  of  England,  witnessed  the  launching,  and  cheers  from  thousands  of  throats  answered 
the  farewell  salute  of  her  guns  as  she  sailed  away  for  a  new  world.  But  little  was  known  al>out  steam  marine 
navigation  at  that  period,  and  the  far-off  Pacific  Northwest  was  even  more  of  a  mystery,  consequently  much 
speculation  was  indulged  in  as  to  the  success  of  her  cruise.  The  machinery  was  placed  in  position,  but  the  side- 
wheels  were  not  attached,  so  she  was  rigged  as  a  brig  and  started  for  her  destination  under  canvas,  with  Captain 
Home  in  command.  The  bark  Columbia  sailed  with  her  as  consort,  but  the  Beaver  was  too  speedy,  and  reached 
the  Columbia  in  advance,  after  a  passage  of  163  days. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Harry  Glide,  a  Victoria  pioneer,  we  were  enabled  to  secure  a  copy  of  the 
original  log  of  the  old  steamer,  which  is  here  given,  the  dates  omitted  being  unimportant  in  a  work  of  this 
character.  The  historical  value  of  this  document  cannot  lie  overestimated,  and  we  give  the  same  in  as  complete 
a  form  as  our  space  will  admit : 

"Log  of  the  steamship  /leaver,  from  Gravesend  for  the  Columbia  River.  August  27,  1835.— Crew  list  on  leaving  Gravesend : 
D.  Home,  commander ;  W.  C.  Hamilton,  first  mntc;  Charles  Dodd.  second  tnate  ;  Peter  Arthur,  chief  engineer ;  John  Donald, 
second  engineer;  Henry  Barrett,  carpenter ;  William  Wilson,  George  Gordon,  William  Phillips,  James  Dick,  George  Holland,  James 
Mclntyre,  William  Burns,  abs.  Thursday,  August  27,  1835 — 3  p.  M.,  pilot  came  on  board,  hauled  the  vessel  out  of  docks  and  pro- 
ceeded down  the  river.  S  i».  m.,  came  to  anchor,  with  light  winds  from  the  southward.  Aug.  28 — t  a.  m.,  weighed  anchor  and 
proceeded  toward  Gravescnd.  7  A.  M.,  anchored  off  Gravescnd.  People  employed  the  rest  of  the  dav  fitting  steering  halyards. 
Mocks  and  gear.  Aug.  29 — Wind  east  People  variously  employed.  3  P.  M.,  weighed  anchor  and  found  the  stock  gone.  Dropped1 
down  to  the  head  of  I.ea  Reach.  Aug.  30— Commenced  with  foggy  weather  and  light  airs  from  the  north.  3:30  a.  m.,  sent  to 
Gravesend  for  an  anchor  stock.  7  A.  M.,  weighed  anchor  ami  proceeded  down  Lea  Reach,  wind  east.  At  noon  brought  up  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  reach.  6  i\  M.,  weighed  anchor  and  proceeded  down  the  channel.  10  v.  >l.,  anchored  off  the  lower  part  of  the 
wharf  in  six  fathoms.  Aug.  31 — Commenced  with  fresh  breeze  from  the  N.  K.  6  A.  M-,  weighed  anchor  and  proceeded  toward 
the  downs.  At  noon  arrived  in  the  downs  ami  the  pilot  left  us.  This  day's  log  contained  only  twelve  hours.  Sept.  1  Commenced 
with  moderate  breeze  from  the  cast.  At  noon  set  the  larboard  forctopmast,  lower  and  topgallant  sail.  6  p  M.,  shortened  sail  for 
the  Columbia :  Duugeness  light  bore  E.  by  N.,  8  mile*.  At  10  look  in  the  steering  sails.  Beachy  Head  light  bearing  N.  N.  W. 
Midnight,  Reach v  Head  light  N.  li.  '2  K...  distant  about  four  leagues.  2  A.  M  ,  set  the  steering  sails  larboard  side.  10  A.  M.,  signal 
from  the  Columbia,  wishing  to  speak  us.  Hove  to  for  her,  and  she  reported  the  death  of  Mr.  Carnev,  her  chief  mate.  Sept.  2 — 
Moderate  breeze  and  clear  weather;  obliged  to  carry  easy  sail  to  keep  in  company  with  the  Columbia.  4  I'.  M  ,  set  the  lailioard 
steering  sails.  8  A.  M.,  set  the  starboard  steering  sails.  People  employed  in  setting  up  topmast  and  topgallant  rigging.  Latitude 
49-46.  Sept  \  -  Commenced  with  fresh  breeze  and  clear  weather.  5:30  P.  M.,  sent  the  royal  up  and  set  the  sail.  8  P.  M.,  shortened 
sail  for  the  Columbia.  11  P.  M.,  cloudy;  took  in  the  topgallant  steering  sail.  Latitude  48-55.  Ion.  7-44  west.  Sept.  4 — Light 
variable  winds  and  clear  weather.  4  p.'m  ,  no  wind  and  rain.  5  p.  11.,  shortening  sail  for  the  Columbia.  Midnight,  light  wind, 
cloudy.  1  a.  M..  light  wind  and  heavy  rain.  6  a.  m.,  set  the  foresail  and  ibretopgallanl  sail,  royal  and  gaff  topsail.  People  employed 
drawing  and  knotting  yarns.  Lon.  8-34,  lat.  48-58.  Sept.  5  —Calm  and  cloudy,  4  p.  m.,  with  rain.  Noon,  steady  breeze  and  cloudy, 
l'eople  employed  greasing  masts  and  cleaning  forecastle.  Signalized  to  the  Columbia  to  steer  S  W.  Sept.  6 — Moderate  and  cloudy. 
Bore  up  for  the  Columbia  and  signaluxd  course  to  her, —west.  Midnight,  clear.  Spoke  two  Dutch  vessels  bound  to  the  eastward;  took 
in  lower  steering  siils.  Several  vessels  in  sight  standing  to  the  eastward.  Mustered  the  crew  and  hod  prayers.  Lon.  10  18,  lat-  45-54. 
Sept  7  -Light  breeze  and  fine  weather.  Bore  up  for  the  Columbia.  Light  airs  and  rain.  People  employed  about  the  rigging  ; 
sixty  gallons  of  water  expended,  4,072  remaining.  Sept.  8— Light  airs.  Tacked  ship  and  set  starboard,  topmast  anil  topgallant 
sails.  People  variously  employed.  Signalized  course  S.  W.  to  Columbia.  Sept.  9  Moderate  breeze,  all  sail  set :  showed  colors  to  a 
French  ship.  People  variously  employed  about  the  rigging.  Columbia  in  company  bearing  N.  K.  '*  F„  Sept.  to—  Steady  breeze 
throughout.  Took  in  lower  steeriug  sails ;  set  them  again.  Strange  sail  in  sight  standing  to  the  eastward.  People  employed 
in  making  mats  for  the  rigging.  At  noon  Columbia  bore  N.  *j  west,  distance  2  miles.  Sept.  11 — Moderate  aud  fine  throughout. 
Took  the  larlxianl  steering  sail  in,  took  fore  topsail  in.  People  employed  washing  clothes  and  airing  bedding.  At  noon  signalized 
course  and  longitude  to  the  Columbia.  Longitude  14-44,  lat.  36-23.  Sept.  12— Moderate  breeze.  Set  the  jib  and  gaff  topsail. 
People  employed  scrubbing  paint  work,  cleaning  'tween  decks  anil  greasing  masts.  Columbia  three  miles  distant.  Sept.  13— Made 
the  island  of  Porto  Santo  bearing  S.  S.  W  ,  distant  10  leagues  At  noon  made  island  of  Madeira,  west  point,  bearing  S.  S.  W..  8 
miles.  Reail  prayers  to  the  ship's  company.  Sept.  15 — Light  breeze  throughout ;  spoke  the  Columbia.  Sail  in  sight  bound  to  the 
S.  Sept.  19  —Moderate  and  steady  throughout.  Signalized  longitude  and  course  to  the  Columbia.  All  necessary  sail  set.  Sept. 
20-  Moderate  trade  wind,  squalls  and  rain  ;  fine  weather.  Made  Cape  St.  Antonio,  bearing  south,  30  miles.  Performed  divine 
service.  Sept.  22— Light,  variable  breezes.  A  vessel  in  sight  on  the  starboard  beam  standing  to  the  N.  &  W.  People  employed 
as  yes'erday.  Sept.  24— Light,  variable  breez.c.  Took  in  the  royal  topgallant  sail  aud  the  gaff  topsails.  Light  breeze  ;  made  all 
sail.  People  employed  as  yesterday.  7  a.  M..  hove  to  for  the  Columbia,  and  at  10:30  bore  up  to  her.  Sept  26— Light  breeze 
throughout.  A  sail  in  sight  standing  to  the  southward.  Sept.  27— Light  airs  throughout.  Hove  to  for  the  Columbia.  Heavy  rain 
with  thunder  and  lightning  ;  weather  too  unsettled  to  read  prayers.  Sept.  29 — Light  breeze.  Hove  to  for  the  Columbia.  Spoke 
the  Columbia  and  made  all  sail.  Sept.  30  — Light,  variable  breeze  with  heavy  head  sea.  Hove  to  for  the  Columbia,  and  tired 
several  guns  but  secured  no  answer.  Made  sail  ;  fired  three  rockets  for  the  Columbia  but  received  no  answer.  At  3  p.  M..  during 
a  heavy  .squall,  lost  sight  of  her  when  she  was  about  two  miles  astern  ;  at  8  p.  M..  at  which  time  signals  were  always  exchanged, 
no  answer  could  be  secured,  Oct.  4— Moderate  breeze.  Spoke  a  brig  hound  for  Montevideo.  Read  pray ers  to  the  ship's  company. 
Oct.  7— Moderate  trade  winds  throughout.  People  employed  in  engine  room  with  the  engineer.  Oct.  11  —  Moderate  trade,  squalls 
occasionally.  Read  prayers.  ^Latitude  13-24,  lon.  25-02.  Oct.  15— Light,  variable  breeze.  Made  the  island  of  Trinidad,  bearing 
S.  <i  W.,  distance  8  leagues.  *Lon.  28-13,  lat.  20  25.  Oct.  16— Light,  variable  airs.  Trinidad  S.  F...  5  miles.  Oct.  25— Fresh  bree/e 
and  fine  weather,  hard  squalls,  weather  too  unsettled  to  read  prayers.    Lon.  37-14,  bit.  30-28.    Oct.  30 -Strong  breeze  and  heaiy 
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head  sea.     Longitude  37'  S'»  latitude  37°  37'.    Oct.  31  —Moderate  breeze.    A  sail  on  the-  weather  quarter,  heading  to  the  southward 
Nov.  4 — Fresh  breeze  and  squally.    Longitude  43°  34'.  latitude  41"  3'.    Nov.  8— Moderate  breeze.    Temperature  57''  air,  50  water 
Lon.  54  -34,  lot.  15  19     Nov.  1 1 — Made  the  Falkland  Islands  hearing  S.  by  W.    Nov.  13— Strong  breeze  throughout,  increasing  with 
hend  sea.     A  sail  011  the  weather  beam  standing  to  N.    Nov.  15— Moderate  breeze  with  heavy  sen.  freshening  with  ram     Weather  !n.. 
unsettle.!  to  read  prayers,    I.on.  61  it,  1st  56-33.    Nov,  18 -Strong  breeze.    Made  Cape  Horn  bearing  N.  by  \V.,  distant  n -leagues.  A*, 
noon  Cape  Horn  N.  E  by  P..;  passed  Island' of  Diego  Ramirez.    Nov.  20— Strong  breeze.    A  sail  in  sight  bound  to  the  N.  &  E 
Nov,  22 —  Fresh  gales  with  heavy  squalls  and  hail ,  weather  too  bad  to  read  prayers.    I.011.  78-7,  bit.  59-62.    Nov.  25— Fresh  breeze 
A  sudden  squall  carrie'l  away  topmast  steering  sail  boom.    Heavy  fall  of  snow.    Nov.  2b  -Heavy  gale  ;  lay  to  under  fore  topsail 
Nov.  27 — Strong  j-ale  anil  heavy  sea  :  lying  to  under  double-reefed  foresail.    291I1 — Drizzling  rain  and  foggy.    Made  land.  Bcamu' 
N.  N.  K.  and  tacked  to  the  westward.  "Lou.  75-45,  lat.  49-29.    Dee  6— Fresh  breeze  throughout,  with  showers  of  rain.    I.ou.  Ss 
'at.  45-19      Dec.S — Calm  and  clear.    A  Danish  ship  in  sight  hound  to  the  west.    Dec  10—  Moderate  breeze.    A  sail  in  sight  standi*: g 
to  the  N.        wind  N.  x  W.    Dec.  12  — Moderate  breeze  and  cloudy.    Made  the  Island  of  Juan  Fernandez.  N.  by  W.  '.  west.  Beut 
the  cables  and  >z;ot  the  anchor  over.    Tacked  and  stood  iu  for  the  laud,  working  into  Cumberland  harbor.    Dec.  13 — At  8  p.  m 
came  to  anchor   iu  Cumberland  harbor  iu  12  fathoms  of  water  ;  Gliding  we  had  drifted  during  the  night,  weighed  anchor  and 
towed  over  to  the   starboard  shore,  anchoring  in  10  fathoms.    The  wind  shifted  ami  swung  ux  in  shore  with  only  two  and  a  halt 
fathoms  under  stern.    Shifted  berth  aud  warped  her  farther  out,  and  let  go  anchor  in  12  fathoms,    (lave  her  45  fathoms  of  chain 
At  It  A.  M.  the  Co/umbta  hove  iu  sight.    Dec.  16— Fresh  breeze  throughout  with  heavy  squalls  off  the  land.    People  emp|ov-vl 
getting  water  off  to  the  Columbia.    Carpenter  making  a  main  boom.    Dec.  iS— Light  breeze  N.  N.  W  ;  weighed  anchor  and  made 
sail  for  the  Sandwich  Islands.    Hove  to  and  sent  two  boatloads  of  water  on  lioard  the  Columbia.    At  midnight  the  island  bore 
S    by  K.  'j  F..    l>ec.  19    Moderate  breeze  throughout,  N.  N  \V.    People  employed  unbending  cable  and  stowing  anchors.    S  ;o 
A.  M.  hove  to,  to  send  water  011  board  the  Columbia.    I,on.  80-01,  lat.  30-54.    Dec.  20— Light  breeze  N.  \V.    Hove  to  for  the 
Columbia,  made  sail,  mid  shortened  sail  (or  Columbia.    Read  prayers  to  the  ship's  company.    Dec.  21 — Moderate  breeze  N.  N.  W. 
Signalized,  longitude  to  the  Columbia  3  miles  distant.    People  employed  repairing  topsail.    Dec.  22    Light  breeze  throughout. 
Showed  longitude  to  the  Columbia.    Island  of  Ambrose  sighted,  bearing  N.  E.  '•  E.    Dec.  23-I.ight  breeze  from  N.  \V.  Ambro^ 
Island  E.  S.'li     Dec.  24— Calm  ami  clear.    Spoke  the  Columbia.    Columbia  sent  a  boat  aboard  for  fresh  tieef.    At  8  P  M.  bailc<! 
the  Columbia  and  requested  Captain  Darby  to  send  the  doctor  on  board,  as  Mr.  Hamilton  was  very  unwell,  also  one  of  the  crew 
At  7  a.  M.  Mr.  Prattent  came  011  board  with  a  message  from  Captain  Darby  sayiug  the  doctor  pleaded  lllucss  as  an  excuse  for  i:ot 
coming.     Oec.  25 — Light  breeze  S.  H.    Showed  longitude  to  the  C o/umbia,  bearing  S.  K.    Lou.  81-59,  'at.  24-20.    I>ec.  2S  —  Moderate 
S.  K.  trade  throughout.    Altered  cour>c  to  close  with  the  Columbia     Dec.  10 .  —  Moderate  trade  wind  S.  E     Unbent  the  mainsail  (0: 
repairs.     Columbia  bearing  S.  E.  by  E.    Dec.  30 — Ercsh  trade  E.  with  rain.    Lon,  92-08,  lat.  IS  34.    Friday,  Jan.  1,  1S36 — Moderate 
trad<-,E.  by  S  ,  squally,  with  rain.    Columbia  W.  by  N.   Jan.  3— Mo<ieratc  S.  E.  trade  throughout.    Columbia  E.  S.  E.    Lon.  inci-oj, 
lat,  14-21.    Jan.  6— Steady  trade  and  clear  throughout,  ES.  E    Columbia  N.  E.    Lon.  105-43,1111.  ir  13.    Jan.  12— Moderate  trade*  K 
I/in,  120-29,  lat.  3  04.    Jan  13— Fresh  trade,  squally,  E     Columbia  K.  S.  K.    Lon.  123.  lat  S.  1  17,    Jan.  14  -Fresh  trade  E.  S.  E. 
Carpenter  making  a  rudder  for  the  whale-boat.    Lon.  125-21,  lat.  N.o-15    Jan.  16— Moderate  S.  E.  breeze.    Altered  course  to  close 
with  Columbia.    Lon.  128-39.  lat.  3-21.    Jan.  20  —  Light  N.  W.  breeze.    Columbia  W.    1.011.134-34,181.10-13.   Jan.  22— Fresh  N  V. 
trades  with  rain    Columbia  N.  by  \V.    Lon.  139  55.  lat.  12-56.   Jan.  25— Light  E.  N.  K.  breeze  with  mist.    Hove  to  for  the  Coluintaj. 
Jan.  26 — Light  breeze  with  rain,  E.  N.  E.    Lou.  145-5".  lat.  15-39,    Jan.  27— Light,  variable  breeze  E.    Captain  Home  went  on  board 
Columbia.    Jan.  28— Moderate  E.  S.  E.  breeze.    Latitude  by  Polar  star  at  2  A.  M  16-58  N.    Jan.  30— S.  E.  breeze  at  noon  ;  taker, 
aback  with  a  squall  from  N.  &  K.    Lon.  151-15,  lat.  18-52.    Feb.  1— Hove  to  for  the  Columbia.    Mode  the  island  of  Owvhec,  bearing 
W.  bvS.    At  noon  30  miles  distant.    Feb.  2  — Lost  sight  of  the  Columbia.    Lon  154-48.  Int.  20  43.    Feb.  3— Variable  breeze,  E.  S.  ¥.. 
Made  islaud  of  Macoa,  S.  by  W.  4  leagues.    Columbia  sighted  E.  N.  E.     Feb.  4— Sighted  Woahoo  Island.    At  2:30  p.  m.  Mr. 
Reynolds  came  on  board  to  pilot  us  in.    At  3  p.  m.  came  to  anchor  in  4  fathoms  of  water  iu  Honolulu  harbor.    Feb.  7 — Fine 
weather.    Attended  divine  service  on  shore  with  ship's  company.    Feb.  14—  Fine  weather.    William  Wilson  went  on  shore  without 
leave  aud  against  positive  orders  not  to  go.    Feb.  17— The  mate  made  the  following  entry:  'At  11  A.  M.  Captain  Charlton,  Hi* 
Majesty's  Consul,  came  on  board  aud  reprimanded  William  Wilson,  seaman,  for  leaving  the  ship  011  Sunday  last  against  orders,  also 
for  his'insolence  to  me  on  the  passage  and  general  had  conduct.'    Captain  Home  wrote  over  this,  '  Not  correct,'  and  as  a  foot-note 
added  :  'In  reference  to  the  log  of  the  17,  Captain  Charlton  came  on  board  the  Btavrr  at  my  request  to  take  William  Wilson  out 
of  the  vessel  for  punishment  for  having  left  the  vessel  without  leave,  but  William  Wilson  showing  great  contrition  for  his  offence 
aud  the  rest  of  the  people  begging  that  he  lie  not  puuished,  and  that  they  would  be  answerable  for  his  conduct  in  the  future,  I 
reprimanded  him  and  sent  him  to  his  duty.'    Feb.  19— Let  the  old  slock  of  water  out  of  the  boilers,  it  being  very  bad.    Took  oc 
board  1,000  gallons  of  water.    Feb.  24    Crew  employed  preparing  lor  sea.    Feb.  25— At  4  P.  M.  weighed  anchor  and  made  sail 
At  5  P.  M.  came  to  anchor  in  Honolulu  roads  in  15  fathoms  water.    Received  on  lioard  4  Sandwich  Islanders  to  work  their  passage 
to  the  Columbia.    Feb.  26  — Mr.  Dodd,  2d  officer,  exchanged  with  Mr.  Pralleut  of  the  Columbia,  by  permission  of  Captain  Home 
and  Captain  Derby.    At  II  A.  M.  weighed  auchor.    Feb.  26    Fresh  N  K.  trades.    Island  of  Woahoo' bearing  N.  by  E.  '.  E.  Feb. 
27-  Fast  wind  at  noon;  a  S.  E.  squall  with  thunder  and  lightning  jibed  the  main  boom  and  carried  away  the  gafT.     Feb.  J>- 
Squallv  weather.    ( 'o/umbia  W. ;  answered  her  light.    Weather  too  unsettled  to  read  prayeis.    I,on.  155-41,  lat.  25-16.     Mar.  ;  — 
W.  N.  W.  breeze  carried  away  the  main  gaff.   At  9  A.  M  signaled  the  Columbia  for  her  carpenter,  who  came  on  board  at  10  to  assist  in 
making  a  main  gaff.    Mar.  4— Light  breeze  E.  S.  E.    Shortened  sail  to  keep  in  company  with  the  Columbia.    Columbia's  boat  ler't 
at8;iop.  M.    Set  all  sail  on  the  larboard  tack.    Mar.  5— Moderate  S.  E.  breeze.    Columbia  N.  E.       N.    I/111.  143-31,  lat.  33-2S. 
Mar.  9— Light  S.  E.  winds  with  squalls.    Shortened  sail  and  hove  to  for  Columbia's  boat.    People  employed  cleaning  arms.  ~  Lon. 
1.35-08,  lat.  39-06.    Mar.  13— Moderate  breeze  with  hail  from  N.  W.    Shortened  sail  for  the  Col.    Lon.  125-31,131.44-33.  Mar. 
14— Moderate  breeze  and  squally  from  N.    Out  anchors  and  bent  cable  at  2:15  P.  M.    Observed  land  ahead,  bearing  from  N.  N.  E 
to  E.  by  S.    The  Columbia  not  in  sight.    Lon.  126-16,  lat.  44-41.    Mar.  15 -Strong  wind  from  N.  W.    Fired  rockets  for  the 
Columbia.    Observed  land  bearing  from  E.  to  N.  N.  E,    Lon.  121-41,  lat.  45  35.    Mar,  16    Light  breeze  W.  N.  W.    Observed  Cape 
Disappointment  ahead  at  5  30:  Cape  Low  N.  by  E. ;  Point  Adams  N.  by  E.  '-  cast,  distant  8  or  9  leagues;  Bluff  Point  N.  F  ■- 
E.    Light,  variable  airs.    Tacked  ship  at  II  30  ;  fired  two  guns.    Bearings  at  noon  :  Cape  Disappointment  N.  ',  IL;  Point  Adams 
N.  E.  by  E.:  Chinook  Point  N.  N.  E.  '.•  E.    Mar.  1 7— Light  W.  wind.    Hearings  at  noon :  Cape  Disappointment  E.  by  N.;  Chinook 
Point  E.;  Point  Adams  E.  S.  E.    Soundings  in  black  sand  17  to  50  fathoms.     Mar.  18— Calm  and  clear  weather,  N.  W.    At  4:10  hove 
to  with  head  to  westward,  strong  tide  setting  to  the  N.    At  3  P.  M.  stood  iu  for  the  bar,  sounding  every  five  minutes.    Cape  heanug 
E.  N.  E.    Mar.  19    Stood  in  for  the  Columbia  River  bar  with  the  wind  from  N.  W.    At  2  u  canoe  came  alongside  with  natives 
At  6  p.  M.  wind  variable  and  strong  ebb  tide  ;  7:30  anchored  in  7  fathoms  with  40  fathoms  chain.    Hearings  :  Point  Ellis  E.  bv  N.; 
Cape  Dissappoiutmeut  N.  by  E.  at  8:30  p.  m.    Flood  tide  made  with  a  fresh  breeze  from  the  S.  E.  7  a.  m.    Mr.  Heath,  chief  mate  of  thr 
Ganymede,  came  on  lioard,  al*o  the  Oovernor  of  Fort  Oeorge.    At  9  weighed  anchor  and  made  all  possible  sail  ;  at  10:50  sbortencl 
sail  and  came  to  anchor  in  llakcr's  Hay  in  5  fathoms  of  water.    Sunday,  March  20  -  Moderate  breeze  from  S.  E.    Columbia  off  the 
bar  at  3  P.  M.    Hoisted  a  union  jack  oil  Cape  Llisappointment  for  the  Columbia.    Mar.  21  — Moderate  breeze  from  S.  E.  I'olumfu 
in  the  offing.    Mar.  22— (  o/umbia  came  in  at  9:30  a.  m.  and  anchored  ahead  of  us.    Mar.  23 — Light  breeze  from  the  westward 
Foggy  with  rain.    March  24— At  1  r.  M.  weighed  anchor,  aud  made  all  sail  possible  on  a  wind  up  the  river.    At  3  P.  M.  anchored  i:> 
3  fathoms  water  off  the  red  bluff.    At  4:30  weighed  and  made  sail  down  the  river.    Finding  we  were  too  near  the  sand  bank  at 
6:30,  anchored  in  7  fathoms  water.    Fort  Oeorge  S.  E.  by  S.    Tongue  Point  15.,  Red  Bluff  N.  by  W.    Mar.  25— Employed  sounding 
channel  across  to  Tongue  Point.    At  4  p.  M.  Mr.  Lattie  arrived  from  Fort  Vancouver  to  pilot  the  vessel  up  the  river.    Mar.  2r>— 
Weighed  anchor  at  5:30  and  stood  across  the  channel  to  Tongue  Point.    Least  water,  quarter  less  three.    The  flood  being  done 
anchored  in  6  fathoms.    Tongue  Point  E  S.  E.    At  2:3"  I*.  M.  weighed  and  made  sail  towards  Tongue  Point,  wind  S.  W.    In  crossing 
Tongue  Point  channel,  tailed  on  the  west  point  of  the  cast  sand,  run  a  warp  out,  hove  off  and  stood  up  the  river     At  7  p.  m. 
anchored  in  7  fathoms  below  the  Pillar  Rock.    Observed  the  Columbia  on  shore;  sent  a  Iwat.    At  5  p.  m.  the  Columbia  hove  ott 
and  is  now  in  company.    Mar  27 — I  P.  M.  got  under  way,  wind  from  the  westward,  and  proceeded  up  the  river.    At  2:30  passci 
the  Pillar  Rock,  least  water  quarter  two.    At  5  P.  M.,  uot  being  able  to  stem  the  ebb,  brought  up  iu  10  fathoms.     Three  Tree 
Point  S.  W,  '.  W.  1  miles.    Off  shore  quarter  of  a  mile.    Mar.  28 — Calm,  with  rain.    At  2  P.  M.  u  breeze  sprung  up  from  the  south 
and  we  hove  short,  but  falling  cnlm  again  with  strong  ebb  could  not  get  under  way.    At  4  P.  M.  got  under  way  with  the  wind  from 
the  south  and  proceeded  up  the  river.    At  5:30  P.  M.,  not  being  able  to  stem  the  ebb,  anchored  iu  9  fathom  between  Orchard- 
River  and  the  lower  end  of  Puget  Island,  the  Columbia  in  company.    Mar.  29— Calm,  with  rain.    At  8  a.  m.  got  under  weigh  wr.h 
the  flood  and  light  breeze  from  the  S.  E.;  falling  calm,  down  lioats  and  towed  around  the  lower  end  of  Puget  Island  (south  channel  . 
1  p.  M.,  flood  being  douc,  anchored  in  5  fathom  about  2  miles  up  the  channel.    At  2:30  p.  M.  a  breeze  sprung  up  from  the  west  , 
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up  anchor  and  made  sail.  At  4  p.  m  ,  not  having  sufficient  wind  to  stem  the  ebb,  let  go  a  kedge.  At  5  p.  M  the  wind  shifted  to 
the  east ;  up  kedge  and  anchored  in  5  fathom.  Columbia  in  company.  Mar.  30  Light  bree/e  from  the  east,  with  rain.  At  I  P  M. 
a  breeze  sprung  up  from  the  W.  N  W,;  up  anchor  and  made  all  Nail  up  the  river.  At  2  p.  M.  wind  fell  light,  and,  not  being  able 
to  stem  the  ebb,  let  go  a  kedge  wind  shifted  to  the  east ;  up  kedge  and  let  go  small  bower  in  5  fathoms.    Columbia  in 

company.  Thick  ami  foggy-  with  rain.  Mar.  31— Wind  cast,  with  rain.  Friday,  April  t — Wind  Iv  S.  K.,  with  heavy  rain  April 
At  1 !  A.  M.  got  uu<ler  weigh  with  a  light  hreeie  from  N.  W.  At  12  let  go  a  kedge.  At  12:30,  up  kedge  ;  light  breeze  from  S.  W. 
with  heavy  rain  ;  sent  boats  ahead  to  assist.  Five  P  M,.  flood  being  done,  anchored  in  9  fathoms  abreast  of  Gull  Island.  April 
3— Wind  variable  from  the  cast,  with  rain.  At  3  P.  M.  weighed  with  the  wind  from  the  N.  W.  and  made  all  possible  sail  up  the 
river.  At  5  P  a.,  wind  failing,  let  go  the  starboard  bower  in  7  fathoms,  2  miles  below  Walker's  Island.  At  4  P.  M  observed  the 
Columbia  aground  and  sent  a  boat  to  assist.  April  4  — Wind  east  and  cloudy.  Loosed  sails  to-day.  At  noon  boat  returned  from 
the  Columbia,  who  had  hove  off  at  4  A.  M.  April  5  Light,  variable  airs  from  the  east  with  passing  showers.  People  employed 
cleaning  out  forehold.  Columbia  in  company.  April  6— Light  breeze  from  the  west.  At  9:30  p.  m.  weighed  and  made  all 
possible  sail  up  the  river.  At  10:30,  bree/.e  being  too  light  to  stem  the  current,  anchored  in  8  fathoms.  April  7  At  5:30  A.  M. 
weighed  and  towed  up  with  the  flood.  At  6:30,  flood  being  done,  anchored  in  5  fathoms.  At  4:30  P,  M.  weighed  with  a  light 
breeze  from  the  west  and  made  all  sail  up  the  river.  6:30  P.  M.,  wind  falling;  anchored  in  5  fathoms.  April  8— At  5:30  a.  m. 
weighed  and  towed  up  with  the  flood.  At  6:30  a  light  breeze  from  the  west ;  made  all  sail  and  up  boats.  At  10:30,  not  being 
able  to  stem  the  current,  let  go  a  kedge.  At  11:30,  up  kedge  and  let  go  the  bower  ill  9  fathoms.  At  2:30  got  under  weigh  with  a 
breeze  from  the  south.  At  4:3"  let  go  the  starboard  liower.  At  5:30  P-  M.  weighed  again,  and  made  all  possible  sail.  At  6:30, 
wind  failing,  anchored  in  4 ■  i  fathoms.  April  9— Wind  S.  E  ,  with  rain.  At  9  observed  the  liroughton  (cutteri  coming  dowu  the 
river.  At  10:30  she  anchored  abreast  of  us.  At  1:30  P.  M.  weighed  and  made  all  sail  with  the  wind  from  the  west  At  5  p.  M. 
wind  fell  light  ;  let  go  a  kedge,  At  6:30.  up  kedge  ami  let  go  bower  one  mile  below  Coffin  Rock.  April  10— At  4  30  P.  M. 
weighed  with  a  light  breeze  from  the  west.  At  6:30  rounded  Parting  Point  ;  fired  two  guns.  At  7:5"  came  to,  abreast  of  Ft. 
Vancouver,  in  9  fathoms.  Found  lying  there  the  Honorable  H.  B.  schooner  Cadboiv.  Columbia  still  in  company."  Next  entries 
are  regarding  the  work  of  fitting  her  as  a  steamer  :  "  Monday,  May  16— Variable  winds  and  fine  weather.  Carpenters  shipping  (he 
piddle  w  heels.  At  4  P  M.  the  engineers  got  the  steam  up  and  tried  the  engine'  and  found  to  answer  very  well.  Sailed — The 
schooner  Cadboro.  Tuesday,  May  17  At  daylight  unmoored  ship  ami  got  the  steam  up.  At  3 -30  weighed  and  ran  down  abreast 
of  the  lower  plain  for  firewood.  At  noon  lashed  alongside  the  Columbia.  At  1:30  took  the  Columbia  in  tow  up  to  the  sawmill. 
At  ft  returned  and  anchored  off  Fort  Vancouver  in  5  fathoms  Received  the  9  lb.  long  gun  from  the  Columbia  May  23 — At 
daylight  engineers  employed  getting  up  steam.  At  9  weighed  anchor  and  ran  down  with  steam  to  the  lower  plain  to" take  on 
firewood.  At  2  p.  M  returned  to  the  fort  and  received  a  party  of  gentlemen  on  hoard  and  ran  up  to  the  sawmill  and  back  to  the 
lower  part  of  Mciizics  Island.  At  7  anchored  off  the  fort  and  found  the  engines  to  act  very  well.  May  31 — At  0:30  a  |M»rtv  of  tallies 
and  gentlemen  from  the  fort  came  on  board.  At  945  weighed  anchor  and  ran  down  the  river  under  steam  and  entered  the  upper 
branch  of  the  Wilhammet ;  ran  under  half  power  until  we  cleared  the  lower  branch  at  3:511,  and  ran  up  towards  Vancouver.  At  5 
came  to  anchor  and  moored  in  our  old  berth.  At  8  called  all  hands  to  "splice  the  main  brace.'  June  5 — Our  draft  of  water  with 
boilers  emptv  is  8  ft.  3  forward  and  8  ft.  b  aft  June  9— Columbia  sailed  for  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Engineers  painting  the  engines. 
1  tew  whitewashing  the  funnel.  June  II  At  12:30,  the  steam  l>eiiig  up,  hove  short  and  received  on  board  a  partv  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  and  weighed  ami  ran  down  the  river  ami  entered  the  lower  branch  of  the  Wilhammet.  At  715  cleared  the  upper  branch 
and  ran  up  towards  Vancouver  and  anchored  in  our  old  berth.    June  19— At  11:30  weighed  and  ran  down  with  fresh  breezes.  At 

5  30  p.  m  anchored  near  Pillar  Rock.  Received  aboard  Duncan  Finlaysou,  Esq  ,  chief  factor.  June  19— At  5  A.  M.  weighed  and  ran 
down  the  river.  At  6:30  very  hazy,  and,  not  being  able  to  see  the  channel,  anchored  opposite  Gray's  Hay  village.  At  7:45  weighed, 
and  at  8:45  grounded  on  the  cast  sand  in  Tongue  Point  channel.  Endeavored  to  back  her  off.  but  the  tide  ebbing  very  fast  found 
it  impossible,  ran  a  kedge  out  and  waited  for  the  flood.  At  3  p.  M..  with  the  assistance  of  a  boat's  crew  from  the  Columbia,  we 
hove  off  ami  ran  through  the  channel.  At  4:30  anchored  off  Ft.  George;  found  the  Columbia  lying  here.  June  21— At  1:30  weighed 
ami  ran  down  the  river.  At  4:30  anchored  in  Baker's  Bay  in  company  with  the  Columbia  ;  found  the  engines  to  work  extremely 
well.  Draught  of  water  9  6  forward,  10-6  aft.  Laid  in  the  bay  until  26th  getting  wood,  etc.,  and  waiting  for  the  sw*ll  to  subside. 
June  26— Al  1  P.  M.  weighed  anchor  and  ran  towards  the  bar.  At  2  crossed  the  bar,  the  least  water  being  quarter  less  four.  At 
2:30  Cape  Disappointment  bore  N.  E.  by  E  .  at  5:13  E  by  S.  '1  S.  At  11  P.  M.  the  planking  in  the  deck  cabins  began  giving  way  in 
a  cross  sea,  carpenter  securing  tbem.  June  27 — The  after  part  of  the  starboard  paddle-box  carried  away.  At  daylight  saw  the  high 
land  to  the  N.  of  Nootka  Sound.  June  28 — Running  along  the  land.  At  daylight  saw  Scot's  Island  on  the  atarlioard  bow.  June  29— 
Finding  that  we  had  not  enough  fuel  to  carry  us  to  Millharik  fort,  stopped  the  steam  and  made  sail  to  the  topsail  and  unshipped  five 
paddle-blades  on  each  side  to  avoid  holding  so  much  water,  afterwards  shipped  the  paddle  blades,  made  steam,  and  entered  Millbank 
Sound,  anchoring  at  1 1  in  10  fathoms.   June  30 — At  4,  after  taking  on  a  supply  of  wood,  weighed  and  ran  up  the  Sound,  anchored  at 

6  30  opposite  Millbank  fort,  saluted  the  fort  with  seven  guns,  w  hich  were  returned.  Arrived  at  Fort  Simpson,  being  6  days  going 
up.  owing  to  frequent  stops  for  wood.    July  14—  Arrived  at  Tnngase  and  found  there  the  Russian  Fur  Company's  brig  Chitseiaff." 

When  the  Beaver  made  her  first  excursion  trip  from  Vancouver  she  carried  among  other  passengers 
the  pioneer,  Rev.  Samuel  Parker,  who  in  his  reminiscences  states  that  the  party  aboard  the  steamer  indulged 
in  "a  train  of  perspective  reflections  upon  the  probable  changes  that  would  take  place  in  these  remote  regions 
in  a  very  few  years." 

The  Braver' s  crew  on  leaving  Vancouver  was  as  follows  :  D  Home,  commander;  C.  Uodd,  first  mate  ;  A. 
Littie,  secotid  mate;  I\  Arthur,  T.  Donald,  engineers;  William  Lackey,  boatswain  ;  H.  T.  Barrett,  carpenter; 
William  Burns,  cook  ;  William  Wilson,  William  Phillips,  George  Gordon,  George  Holland,  James  Dick,  James 
Mclntyre,  seamen ;  John  McLean,  Farquhar  McDonald,  and  two  Kanakas,  stokers;  Murdock  McLeod.  I^>uis 
Tadcmier,  Tyneas  To/.ier,  A.  Martell,  Joseph  Martelle,  Joseph  Michael,  Hugh  Connick,  and  six  Kanakas  and 
Indians,  woodcutters.  She  went  into  service  without  delay,  running  up  and  down  the  coast,  in  and  out  of 
every  bay,  river  and  inlet  between  Puget  Sound  and  Alaska,  collecting  furs  and  carrying  goods  for  the 
company's  posts.  At  this  time  nearly  all  of  the  far  Northwest  was  under  lease  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  from 
Russia,  and  every  year  the  Beaier  went  up  to  Alaska  with  a  cargo  of  produce,  goods,  etc.,  with  which  to  pay  the 
rent.  She  occasionally  towed  a  Russian  vessel  on  these  trips,  the  pay  for  which  was  duly  credited  on  her  account. 
For  many  years  after  her  arrival  on  the  Souud,  she  made  frequent  voyages  to  the  American  side  of  the  line,  and 
on  one  of  these,  in  1851,  in  command  of  Captain  Steward,  the  steamer  was  seized  for  an  alleged  infraction  of 
the  laws  and  sent  to  Olympia.  While  lying  there  Steward  put  the  man  in  charge  ashore,  and  steamed  away 
for  the  British  side.  Captain  Sabistou,  the  veteran  British  Columbia  pilot,  was  mate  on  the  vessel  at  the  time. 
Nothing  further  was  done  alx>ut  the  matter,  and  amicable  relations  between  the  Company  and  the  United  States 
evidently  suffered  but  a  slight  shock;  for  in  her  log-book  under  date  of  November  26,  1856,  appears  the  following 
note  ;  "  Mr.  Lewis  the  mate,  left  the  vessel  per  order  of  Premier  Douglas  to  go  on  board  the  United  States  S.  S. 
Massachusetts  to  pilot  her  up  to  Sangster's  Island." 

In  i860  the  Braver  was  extensively  overhauled  and  fitted  with  staterooms,  and  ran  between  Victoria  and 
New  Westminster.    A  few  years  later  she  passed  into  the  bauds  of  the  Imperial  Hydrographers,  under  charter  from 
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the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  They  kept  her  busy  for  several  years,  surveying  the  waters  of  the  Northwest 
When  the  vessel  returned  to  the  Hudson's  Hay  Company  in  October,  1870,  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  she 
was  hauled  out  and  thoroughly  repaired.  On  examining  the  hull,  a  ten-pound  piece  of  rock  was  found  imbedded 
in  one  of  her  timbers,  a  relic  which  she  had  carried  away  after  coming  in  contact  with  Race  Rocks.  She  w.i- 
regarded  as  an  ancient  craft  even  in  those  days,  and  as  far  back  as  July  9,  1867,  the  Colonist  of  Victoria  has  at. 
item  reading  as  follows  ■  "  The  old  Hudson's  Hay  steamer  Beaver,  first  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  has  been  lately  01 
Thing's  ways,  and  examination  shows  that  her  timbers  are  as  sound  as  they  were  the  day  she  was  launched.  The 
Iff  aver  will  receive  her  boilers  and  resume  her  surveying  duties  on  the  Northwest  coast.    She  is  thirty-two 

years  old.  and  will  outlast  most  of  the  steamer 
now  afloat."  In  1S74  she  was  refitted  and  made 
her  first  trip  as  a  towboat  August  8th,  and  on 
the  thirty-first  she  was  sold  by  the  Hudson  * 
Bay  Company  to  Stafford,  Saunders.  Martin 
Rudlin,  Coltman  and  Williams.  Captain  Rudlin 
one  of  the  owners,  ran  her  for  the  new  company 
and  she  got  along  very  well,  considering  her  age 
even  with  larger  vessels.  In  1877  Capt.  J.  D 
Warren  took  command,  and,  after  receiving 
needed  repairs,  she  started  on  her  trial  trip  Octo- 
ber 26th.  In  1880  the  steamer  caught  fire  and 
her  upj>er  works  were  considerably  damaged.  She 
continued  jobbing  around  until  188;,  when  she 
struck  a  rock  at  the  entrance  to  Burrard's  Inlet 
Narrows  and  sank.  She  was  raised  and  started 
out  in  good  order  by  the  British  Columbia 
Towing  and  Transportation  Company.  The 
lifa-.rr  served  as  a  towboat  until  1888,  when 
she  was  once  more  licensed  to  carry  passengers 
and  began  running  between  logging  camps  on 
Burrard's  Inlet,  continuing  in  the  business  until  the  fatal  trip  in  July,  18X8,  when  she  went  on  the  rocks  near  the 
entrance  to  Vancouver  harbor.  Among  the  captains  who  succeeded  Home,  who  was  drowned  February  12,  1858, 
were  Dodd,  Brotchie,  Scarborough,  Sangster,  Rudlin,  Swanson,  Lewis,  Sinclair,  Pender,  McNeil.  Mitchell. 
Cornwall,  Brown,  Marchant  and  others.  Sabiston,  Pamphlet,  and  other  well-known  British  Columbia  mariners 
have  served  on  her  as  mate  and  pilot. 

The  steamer  Beaver  was  built  in  Black  Wall,  county  of  Middlesex,  May  7,  1835,  by  the  ship-building  firm 
of  Green,  Wagram  &  Green,  her  representative  owner  being  William  Armit,  secretary  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company.  Her  length  was  101. 4  feet,  beam  2"  feet,  depth  11  feet,  and  tonnage  ioq.  12.  The  engines  and 
boilers  were  built  by  Bolton  &  Watt. 
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N  IMPORTANT  arrival  in  1840  was  the  bark  Lausanne,  which  came  from  New  York  in 
the  interest  of  the  missionaries,  stopped  at  Honolulu  on  the  way,  and  arrived  at  Astoria 
in  May,  among  her  passengers  being  the  Rev.  Gustavus  Hines  and  family,  Rev.  Jason  Lec 
and  wife,  and  a  number  of  other  preachers  and  teachers.  The  Hudson's  Bay  bark  Columbia 
was  in  the  river  at  the  time,  and  her  captain,  Humphries,  piloted  the  Lausanne  over  the  bar. 
The  same  year  Captain  Couch,1  one  of  Portland's  pioneers,  arrived  on  the  brig  Maryland, 
which  had  been  sent  out  from  Boston  by  Capt.  John  Cushing  on  an  experimental  trip.  Her 
officers,  Couch  and  his  mates  Green  B.  Johnson  and  William  F.  Bartlett,  shipped  "on  a 
lay."  Among  other  products  of  the  west  taken 
back  by  the  Afaryland  were  some  of  the  first  Columbia  Rivet  salmon 
shipped  to  the  East. 

In  1841  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  bark  Cowlitz  arrived  at 
Vancouver,  sailing  in  October  for  San  Francisco  Bay.  In  the  fall  the 
Government  sloop-of-war  fltamek  l  one  of  the  crew  aboard  of  which  was 
Thomas  Mountain- 1  was  wrecked  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia, 
bestowing  its  name  on  the  long  spit  which  lies  at  its  northern 
entrance.     The  American  schooner  7'hos.  If.  Perkins  was  lying  in 

1  Capt.  John  H.  Couch  was  born  at  Newbury  port.  Mass  ,  February  II.  181 1. 
Hi*  first  marine  venture  wan  a  trip  to  the  Bast  Indies  011  the  brig  Mars,  owned 
by  an  uncle  of  J,  C.  Flanders.  The  captain  rose  rapidly  from  the  ranks,  and  in 
1840  was  given  command  of  the  brig  Maryland  and  sailed  for  the  Columbia  River. 
The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  at  this  time  maintained  almost  absolute  control  of 
the  territory  tributary  to  the  Columbia,  and  the  trip  was  not  altogether  a  success 
The  brig-  was  sent  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  sold.  Captain  Couch  going  home 
»n  another  vessel.  On  arrival  his  employers  gave  him  command  of  the  brig 
Chenamus,  and  he  again  started  for  the  Columbia,  reaching  Clackamas  Rapids, 
below  Oregon  City,  in  June.  1842.  He  remained  here  until  1H47,  returning  then 
to  Newburvport  by  way  of  China.  In  the  fall  of  184s  he  was  placed  in  charge  of 
the  bark  Madonna,  and.  with  Capt.  J.  C.  Flanders  as  chief  mate,  sailed  from  New 
York  January  12,  1849,  arriving  in  Portland  the  following  August,  where  he 
established  a  store,  turning  the  captaincy  of  the  vessel  over  to  Flanders,  who 
made  several  successful  coasting  trips  between  Portland  and  San  Francisco. 
He  was  the  first  appointee  under  the  Act  of  Congress  to  the  office  of  Inspector  of 
Hulls,  and,  irrespective  of  the  changes  of  administration,  retained  the  position 
until  hia  death.  He  held  several  other  political  offices,  none  of  which  he  sought. 
His  name  has  been  perpetuated  in  the  city  of  Portland  by  Couch's  Addition, 
Couch  Street,  etc. 

*  Capt.  Thomas  Mountain  of  Portland,  who  is  probably  by  several  years  the  oldest  marine  man  in  the  Northwest,  was  one  of 
the  crew  of  the  I'eacotk  at  the  time  of  the  wreck.  Captain  Mountain  was  born  in  Salem,  Mass.,  in  1S22,  and  joined  the  I'eaeock  as 
an  apprentice  in  1836,  remaining  with  her  until  she  was  lost.  He  relumed  to  New  York  on  the  Oregon,  arriving  there  in  1842, 
and  remained  in  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  three  years.    He  was  in  the  navy  during  the  Mexican  War.  on  the  brig  .V<im/>w»»,  and  at 
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the  river  at  the  time,  and  Lieutenant  Wilkes  of  the  Peacock1  chartered  her  to  take  the  place  of  the  lost  brig 
She  was  renamed  the  Oregon.  The  sloop-of-war  I'iucennes,  Capt.  Charles  Wilkes,  arrived  in  Seattle  harbor  in 
i  «-5 ^ i ,  Elliott  Bay  then  receiving  its  name  in  honor  of  one  of  Wilkes'  lieutenants  By  far  the  most  important 
e  v>-«ent  of  the  year  was  the  launching  of  the  first  vessel  built  iti  the  Willamette  Valley,  the  Star  of  Oregon,  a  small 
fi>«—  c  and  aft  schooner.  The  following  interesting  account  of  the  undertaking  is  from  the  Portland  Oregon ia m  of 
j3^rccmber  13.  1 891 ,  commenting  on  a  letter  written  many  years  ago  to  Hon.  J.  W.  Nesmith  by  Joseph  Gale, 
cc>  nunander  of  tbe  schooner  : 

"The  letter  details  in  full  the  reasons  for  undertaking  such  a  difficult  enterprise  and  tbe  incidents  connected  with  it.  The 
sct_  Her*  wanted  cattle,  and  as  all  the  cattle  in  the  valley  were  owned  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  the  Methodist  missionaries  or 
BVvlBC  Young,  wlio  had  driven  a  band  from  California  in  1837,  they  determined  to  build  this  vessel,  sail  her  to  California  mnd 

exchange  her  for  stock.  Joseph  Gale  was  an  old  mountaineer  of  the  class  to  which 
Meek,  Newell  and  bbbetls  belonged,  but  be  was  also  a  seaman  and  possessed 
knowledge  of  ship  building  aud  navigation,  and  was  given  charge  of  the  enterprise 
A  site  on  Swan  Island  was  selected  ami  work  begun  in  the  fall  of  1840,  and  May  19. 
1841,  the  Star  0/  Oregon  wss  launched.  This  was  before  a  single  tree  had  been  cut 
to  clear  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Poitlaud.  Through  the  influence  of  Capt. 
George  Wilkes,  then  in  the  Columbia  ou  his  exploring  voyage  round  the  world, 
absolutely  necessary  things,  which  the  Hudson's  Hay  Company  bad  refused  to  let 
_^^P^b*  them  have,  were  secured  from  that  company.    Captain  Wilkes  also  gave  Gale  p*j«rs 

•  necessary  for  the  commander  of  a  vessel  to  have. 

"After  launching,  the  Stat  was  worked  up  to  the  Willamette  Falls,  where 
the  work  of  fitting  her  for  sea  was  completed.  August  27th  she  started  down  the 
river  on  her  voyage,  and  two  days  later  cast  anchor  in  frout  of  Fort  Vancouver  ami 
flung  to  the  breeze  for  the  first  time  the  American  flag  Captain  Wilkes  had  presented 
ber.  This  was  done  in  a  spirit  of  bravado,  to  show  that  Uncle  Sam  had  a  vessel  and 
a  flag  in  Oregou  waters  and  that  the  settlers  were  able  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
A  few  davs  later  the  same  courtesy  was  extended  to  Fort  George  (Astoria)  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia.  There  Gale  remained  about  two  weeks,  giving  his  green 
crew  a  chance  to  learn  seamanship,  and,  while  doing  so,  entertained  Capt.  John  H. 
Conch,  who  bad  entered  the  river  iu  the  brig  Chenatnus. 

"  The  final  start  was  made  September  nth.  This  was  a  formidable  undertaking, 
au  ocean  vovage  of  nearly  1,000  mile*,  along  a  rockv  coast,  without  a  chart,  in  a  little 
vessel  only  fifty-three  feet  long,  and  with  a  crew  of'  four  men  and  a  boy,  not  one  of 
whom  was  a  seaman  ;  yet  Gale  boldly  sailed  out  upon  the  Pacific,  trusting  to  his  own 
long  experience  ou  the  ocean  to  carry  them  through.  The  weather  was  stormy  and 
the  crew  were  seasick,  and  for  thirty-six  hours  Gale  stood  at  the  helm  without  relief 
In  the  morning  of  September  17th  tbe  Star  dashed  through  the  Golden  Gate  and 
dropped  anchor  before  the  little  town  of  Verba  Rucna  (San  Francisco),  it*  owners 
having  performed  a  feat  such  as  American  pioneers  only  have  shown  the  courage 
and  resourcefulness  to  accomplish  The  history  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  in  America 
is  replete  with  such  exhibitions  of  self-reliance  and  courageous  enterprise.  The 
vessel  was  sold,  aud  in  the  spring.  Mr.  Gale  having  preached  the  gospel  of  Oregon 
inccssaully  through  the  winter,  a  company  of  42  men  started  north  by  land,  driving  with  them  1,150  head  of  cattle,  600  horses  and 
mules  and  uearly  3,000  sheep,  arriving  in  75  days  with  but  little  loss.    Slock  monopoly  in  Oregon  was  at  an  end. 

"Joseph  Gale  was,  as  is  here  seen,  one  of  tbe  leading  spirits  in  tbe  early  and 
trying  days  01  Oregon.  In  1S43,  he,  with  Alanson  Beers  and  David  Hill,  constituted 
the  executive  committee  of  the  first  provisional  government,  performing  jointly 
the  functions  of  a  governor.  He  settled  in  Washington  County,  beyond  Forest 
Grove,  and  his  name  is  perpetuated  in  that  section  by  the  well-known  landmark. 
Gale's  Peak,  and  the  stream.  Gale's  Creek.  He  died  in  Wallowa  County  a  few 
years  ago.  Felix  Hathaway,  the  master  mechanic  of  the  vessel,  was  a  gunsmith. 
He  was  uot  au  owner  nor  one  of  the  crew.  He  also  was  prominent  in  the  early 
governmental  affairs  of  Oregou.  The  movers  in  this  enterprise  were  Ralph  L 
Kilbourn,  Pleasant  Armstrong,  Jacob  Green,  John  Canau,  Henry  Woods  aud  Charley 
Malts,  the  last  two  abandoning  the  enterprise  liefore  it  wa*  completed.  The  other*, 
with  an  Indian  bov,  were  the  crew." 
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the  close  of  the  war  came  out  to  California  as  boatswain  on  the  clipper  ship  .Sen 
Serpent,  leaving  her  in  Sail  Francisco.  There  he  worked  ashore  for  a  little  while, 
ano  then  came  lo  Portland  liefore  the  mast  on  the  brig  Tonquin.  After  remaining 
here  a  short  lime  he  returned  to  San  Francisco  and  went  to  the  mines,  but  soon 
returned  lo  the  city  and  shipped  on  the  clipper  Flying  Cloud,  going  lo  China 
and  thence  to  New  York.  Tile  Cloud  at  that  time  was  111  the  height  of  her  glory, 
having  just  made  a  record  of  eighty-nine  days  six  hours  from  New  York  to  San 
Francisco.  Ou  the  next  voyage  the  Cloud  made  the  round  trip  to  San  Francisco 
in  eleven  months.  Mountain  left  her  and  came  up  to  Portland,  running  as  deck- 
hand on  Ihe  Multnomah  and  Express,  from  this  employment  going  back  lo  the 
steamship  Columbia,  in  which  he  hud  come  out  as  second  mate  in  1850,  and  leaving 
her  to  join  the  steamship  Northerner.  In  1859  he  went  to  the  Sound  oil  the 
steamer  Julia,  remaining  with  ber  for  about  eighteen  mouths,  running  between 
Stcilacoom.  Seattle  and  other  Sound  port*.  In  1861  he  brought  her  bark  from 
the  Sound,  and  took  command  of  the  Cowlitz.  He  was  next  ou  the  Wilson  (,'. 
Hunt,  and  from  there  went  as  mate  on  the  Julia,  with  Capt.  James  Strang.  Then 
he  wax  mate  011  the  A'ew  World  until  he  left  to  superintend  mounting  the  cannon 
at  Fort  Stevens.  In  1867  he  took  the  AT**'  World  around  to  tbe  Sound,  and  on 
the  trip  received  a  serious  injury  to  his  leg,  which  laid  him  up  for  four  years.  He 
then  retired  from  the  water  and  took  charge  of  Ren  Holladay's  wharf  property, 
afterward  going  to  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company,  the  Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation  Company  and  its  successors, 
remaining  continuously  in  their  service  up  to  the  present  time. 

n  The  f'caeock  was  one  of  a  squadron  which  had  lieen  sent  around  the  world  on  au  exploring  tour  by  the  United  States 
Government,  the  principal  object  being  the  examination  of  the  harbors  and  coast  lines  of  the  Pacific.  Beside  the  f'eaeoeJt  tbe 
squadron  included  the  sloop-of-war  I'incennes.  the  brig  /brfioise,  the  ship  Relief,  and  the  tenders  Sea  Gull  and  Flying  Fish.  The 
Sea  Gull  was  lost  off  Cape  Horn,  and  the  A'elieJ returned  to  ihe  Atlantic  after  reaching  Callao.  The  Vin%ennes  and  ihe  Porpoise. 
which  were  expected  to  visit  the  Columbia,  after  stopping  at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  went  on  to  Puget  Sound,  arriving  in  May,  and 
made  some  extensive  surveys  in  various  parts  of  this  important  regiou.  After  the  wreck  of  the  Peacock  the  I'incennes  and  Porpoise 
started  south,  the  latter  vessel  entering  the  Columbia,  where  she  found  tbe  Flying  Fish.  Lieutenant  Wilkes  then  made  a  survey  of 
the  Columbia  as  far  up  as  Vancouver,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  he  sailed  southward,  thence  returning  to  the  Kaat,  where  he  made 
the  first  official  report  on  the  importance  of  the  rivers  and  harbors  of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 


Cai-t.  Thomas  Mocntain 
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In  1842  Captain  Couch,  who  had  been  here  the  year  before  in  the  Maryland,  reached  Clackamas  Rapids 
in  June  in  the  brig  Chenamus  with  a  cargo  from  Ncwburyport,  and  sailed  again  September  1st.  This  year  a 
regular  transportatiou  line  was  established  on  the  lower  Columbia  between  Astoria  and  Cathlamct,  by  Saul,  the 
negro  cook,  who  had  deserted  from  the  Peacock  when  she  was  wrecked.  His  packet  was  a  small  fore  and 
aft  schooner  in  which  he  carried  quite  a  number  of  passengers,  live-stock  and  miscellaneous  freight.  He 
continued  in  this  trade  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  and  made  money.  In  addition  to  the  regular  Hudson's 
Bay  vessels,  the  British  ship  Valley  field.  Captain  Boulton,  arrived  from  England.  Among  the  important  arrivals 
in  1843  was  the  bark  Farna,  which  came  from  the  Sandwich  Islands,  bringing  among  other  passengers 
Francis  W.  Pettigrove.  who  had  the  honor  of  naming  the  future  metropolis  of  the  Northwest,  Portland.  The 
bark  Columbia,  Captain  Humphries,  also  visited  the  Columbia  River,  sailing  in  the  fall  for  the  Saudwich 
Islands:  and  the  bark  Diamond,  Captain  Fowler,  of  Scarborough.  England,  arrived  and  departed  after  a  brief 
stay.  The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  this  year  started  a  post  at  Camosin.  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  Victoria,  Vancouver 
Island,  thereby  increasing  the  business  of  their  local  as  well  as  their  foreign  fleet. 
The  only  American  vessel  bringing  a  cargo  to  the  Columbia  the  following  summer 
was  the  brig  Chenamus,  Captain  Couch.  Her  cargo  was  unloaded  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Willamette  and  thence  boated  to  Oregon  City.  The  bark  Columbia  entered 
again  for  the  Fur  Company,  and  the  bark  Brothers,  Captain  Flere,  from  England, 
reached  Vancouver  in  May,  carrying  among  other  passengers  Mr.  Roberts  of 
Cathlamet,  who  had  returned  to  England  after  his  first  trip  out  in  the  Ganymede. 
In  1844  the  French  ship  Le  Indefatigable  arrived  from  France,  bringing  the 
celebrated  missionary,  Brother  Accolti.  The  British  sloop-of-war  Modcste  also 
paid  a  visit  to  the  Columbia  to  look  after  Great  Britain's  interests  at  Vancouver, 
remaining  uutil  the  treaty  was  signed.  River  navigation  on  the  Columbia 
was  increased  by  the  completion  of  the  little  scow  schooner  Calafiooia,  which  was 
built  during  the  year  by  Mr.  Cook  and  others,  and  sailed  by  Capt.  B.  Grounds.  * 
Her  initial  work  was  in  transporting  a  cargo  of  cattle  (the  first  ever  landed 
on  the  north  side  of  the  river,)  for  John  Hobson,  who  is  still  living  at  Astoria. 

The  year  1845  was  a  notable  one  for  British  Columbia,  as  the  bark  Vancouver, 
the  first  vessel  entering  Victoria  harbor  direct  from  England,  arrived  for  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  This 
company  also  had  an  extra  vessel  this  year.  In  addition  to  their  regular  liners,  the  Columbia  and  Cowlitz,  the 
Mary  Dare*  arrived  from  London,  Captain  Mouatt,  who  afterward  played  an  important  part  in  Northwestern 
marine  matters,  coming  out  on  her  as  second  mate.     In  the  fall  four  whalers  entered  Esquimalt  harbor  and 

wintered  there.  During  the  season  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  was  visited  at 
different  times  by  quite  a  fleet  of  war  vessels  ;  among  them  were  the  following: 
British  ship  America,  fifty  guns,  Capt.  John  Gordon  ;  line  ship  Colli  ugsirood, 
eighty  guns,  Sir  G.  F.  Seymore,  commander ;  frigates  Grampus,  fifty  guns,  C.  B. 
Martin:  Fisguard,  forty-two  guns,  J.  A.  Duntz;  Juno,  twenty-six  guns,  P.J. 
Blake  ;  Talbot,  twenty-six  guns,  Sir  T.  Thompson  ;  Carysfort,  twenty-six  guns, 
Seymore ;  Herald,  twenty-six  guns,  Henry  Kellet ;  stoops  Modes/e,  eighteen 
guns,  Thomas  Bailey  ;  Daphne,  eighteen  guns,  Onslow  :  steamers  Sampson,  six 
guns,  Henderson  ;  Cormorant,  six  guns,  George  T.  Gordon  ;  Salamander,  six 
guns,  A.  S.  Hammond  ;  brigs  Frolic,  six  guns,  C.  B.  Hamilton  :  Pandora,  six 
guns,  S.  Wood  ;  brigantine  Spy,  three  guns,  O-  Woodbridge.  Total,  355  guns. 
The  United  States  was  represented  by  the  line  ship  Columbus,  eighty  six  guns, 
Riddle  ;  frigates  Congress,  sixty  guns,  Stockton  ;  Savannah,  sixty  guns,  J.  D. 
Sloat ;  sloops  Portsmouth,  twenty-four  guns,  Montgomery'  :  Levant,  twenty-four 
captain  Mm att  guns.   Page:    Warren,   twenty-four  guns.   Hall:    Cyaue.  twenty-four  guns. 


Carr.  B.  Riotjim 


'Capt.  Hnu.il  Grounds,  who  commanded  the  Calapooia  gad  Waiv,  i»  one  of  llie  oldest  liviug  mariners  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  He  is  a  native  of  North  Carolina,  and  began  his  marine  career  an  even  half  century  ago  on  the  Calapooia.  He  next 
ran  the  H  az  e  for  Ketchum.  taking  her  to  San  Francisco  in  184S.  He  remained  there  until  1852,  when  he  came  back  to  Oregon 
and  farmed  for  four  yean,  occasionally  pursuing  his  old  vocation.  In  1859  he  went  to  Walla  Walla,  remaining  until  1865,  when 
lie  returned  to  Portland  and  operated  the  first  steam  dredge.  The  following  year  he  huilt  the  xcow  steamer  black  Republican. 
Since  then  he  has  been  almost  continuously  engaged  in  running  steam  schooners  on  the  Columbia  River  and  Puget  Sound.  In 
1S87  be  was  unfortunate  enough  to  lose  a  money-making  craft,  the  steam  schooner  Queen  of  the  Bay,  which  was  wrecked  off  the 
Ncbalem  River  in  September  of  that  year.  At  the  present  time  he  is  operating  the  steam  schooner  Maid  of  Oregon  on  Puget 
Sound  and  British  Columbia  waters. 

'Captain  Mouatt,  who  came  out  011  the  Mary  Dare,  was  bom  in  London  in  t8»i,  and  after  his  arrival  here  continued 
in  the  service  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  trading  on  the  west  coast  and  to  the  islands.  In  1848  he  was  piloting  the  company's 
vessels  on  the  Columbia  bar,  and  in  1853  went  back  to  England  in  command  of  the  Mary  Dare,  returning  again  in  1855,  when  he 
became  captain  of  the  Otter,  occupying  this  position  until  he  look  command  of  the  l.abouchere  a  short  time  before  she  was 
wrecked.  In  fact  she  was  lost  on  his  second  trip  in  charge  He  was  subsequently  captain  of  the  steamer  Mat  tin  on  Kainloopg  Lake, 
jml  after  remaining  there  a  year  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  company's  trading-post  at  Tort  Rupert.  He  died  April  12,  1871. 
while  en  route  from  Knight's  Inlet  to  Fort  Rupert. 

Thomas  J.  Griffin,  who  came  out  as  an  apprentice  on  the  Mary  Dare  in  1845,  is  still  living  at  Coupeville,  Wash.  He  was  but 
seventeen  vears  old  at  the  time  of  his  arrival,  and  remained  iu  the  service  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  until  185*. 
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Mervin ;  schooner  S/tttrk,"  twelve  guns,  Howison  ;  store-ship  £rir,  eight  guns.  Turner.  Total,  322  gun* 
The  old  bark  Toulon,  in  command  of  Capt.  Nathaniel  Crosby,  came  in  1845,  Hon.  Benjamin  Stark,  a 
pioneer  resident  of  Portland,  being  supercargo  aboard.  The  Toulon  returned  again  in  1846,  and  the  brig  ffeui 
Captain  Kilbotirn.  arrived  the  same  year  from  Newburyport,  and  was  operated  as  a  coaster  for  several  year> 
following.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  forties  she  was  bought  by  the  Hon.  Francis  A.  Chcnowith,  first  Speaker 
of  the  Washington  Legislature.  He  afterward  ran  her  for  a  long  time  between  Portland  and  the  Cascade- 
ami  she  transported  all  the  material  for  the  first  tramway  at  the  latter  point. 

Some  idea  of  the  kind  of  business  that  coasters  found  in  those  days  can  be  gleaned  from  the  following  item 
taken  from  the  California)!  of  November  17,  1X47  :  '  The  brig  Henry,  Captain  Kilbourn,  arrived  yesterday  from 


the  Columbia  River  with  a 
salmon,  beef,  potatoes,  butter, 
cabbage  and  onions,  also  a 
adapted  to  the  meridian  of 
nine    passengers,  while  the 
time,  brought  four  cabin  and 
Great   Britain  was 
the  Northwest  during  184ft, 
was  stationed  at  Vancouver 
Columbia  nearly  all  the  year, 
Thomas  Baillie,  captain  ;  T. 
T.   P.   Coode,   lieutenants  ; 
Gibson,  surgeon;  J.  fef.  Hobbs, 
mate  ;  A.  Gordon,  assistant 
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cargo  of  lumber,  flour 
cheese,  cranberries,  turnip* 
small  invoice  of  almanac- 
Monterey.  She  brought 
U'hiton,  arriving  at  the  same 
ten  steerage." 

watchful  of  her  interests  in 
and  her  sloop-of-war  Modest- 
and  other  points  in  the 
with  the  following  crew 
M.  Rodney.  T.  G.  Drake 
C.  J.  Gibbon,  master  ;  John 
purser :  A.  A.  D.  Honda-, 
surgeon  ;    A.  T.  DeHorsey. 


J.  Montgomery,  Charles  Grant  and  R.  T.  Legge,  midshipn  en  ;  J.  Hickman,  gunner  :  J.  Stevens,  boatswain 
William  Kllicott.  carpenter.  At  the  same  time  H.  M.  frigate  Fisguard,  forty-two  guns  and  350  men,  was  sent  to 
Nis<[iially  :  J.  A.  Duntz.  captain  :  John  Rodd,  Charles  Dyke.  George  V.  Patterson,  Edward  W.  Lang.  Kdward  D 
Ashe,  lieutenants  ;  H.  H.  McCarty  and  Fleetwood  J.  Richard,  marine  lieutenants  :  Kdwin  P.  Cole,  master  ;  Robert 
Thompson,  chaplain  ;  Thomas  R.  Burn,  surgeon  ;  Thomas  Rowe,  purser  ;  James  Crosby,  second  master  ;  Robeit 
M.  Joship,  instructor,  and  fourteen  midshipmen.  H.  M.  S.  Cormorant  was  also  stationed  in  the  vicinity  of 
Vancouver  Island,  her  commander.  Benjamin  Topp,  dying  at  Victoria,  October  22d,  aged  40  years.  He  was 
succeeded  in  command  by  Captain  Gordon.  Afterward  this  fleet  was  reinforced  by  the  frigate  Constancy,  Captain 
Courtney,  and  the  Intonstant,  Captain  Shepherd.    Two  British  surveying  vessels,  the  litrald.  Captain  Killett. 

and  the  Pandora,  Captain  Wood,  were  working  in  the  vicinity  of  Pugct  Sound 
and  Vancouver  Island.  The  presence  of  so  large  a  naval  force,  as  that  which  had 
tieen  gathering  during  the  year,  was  occasioned  by  the  imminent  boundary-line 
0***^  question,  which  even  then  had  become  so  exciting,  that  murmurs  of  "  fifty-four 

/  forty,  or  fight "  were  frequently  beard  on  the  American  side  of  the  line. 

*<J  J^k  In  1840  the  legislature  of  Oregon  passed  the  first  pilotage  law,  authorizing 

fffAnfl^T  l'le  Governor  to  appoint  commissioners  to  examine  and  license  pilots  for  the  bar 

and  river.     In  April,  1847,  under  this  act,  S.  C  Reeves  was  the  first  pilot  appointed 
_^^fiK^^^^^  the  Columbia  River  bar.    Reeves  had  the  reputation  in  those  days  of  being  a 

l-^^fl  good  pilot,  and  during  his  short  career  made  several  trips  to  San  Francisco  to 

M  meet  vessels  desiring  to  come  to  the  Columbia,  two  of  which  were  made  in 

a  ship's  long-boat.  He  went  to  California  at  the  time  of  the  gold  excitement, 
and  sailed  a  small  sloop  called  the  Flora  on  the  bay.  finally  losing  his  life  by  the 
capsizing  of  his  vessel  during  a  squall  in  May.  1849. 

In  1847  Capt.  Fred  Kctchum  built  the  schooner  W'ui,  at  Westport.  She 
was  constructed  to  carry  lumber  to  up-river  points,  but  was  sent  to  California  in 
1S48  with  a  party  of  miners.  Kctchum  was  assisted  in  this  venture  by  Capt.  Brazil  Grounds,  who  ran  the 
Calapooia  lor  Captain  Cook  in  1845.     During  the  year  the  bark  Morning  Star,  Captain  Menes.  arrived,  five 

*  In  August,  lS|f>,  tin-  American  sb>op  of  war  Sfiaik  filtered  the  Columbia,  twenty  five  days  from  Honolulu,  and  was  obliged  10 
wait  outside  until  Lieutenant  Howison  and  Captain  Schenck  entered  in  a  small  boat  and  sounded,  After  crossing  the  bar.  Saul,  tbe 
negro  cook  from  the  lleacock,  attempted  to  pilot  tbe  vessel  to  Astoria,  but  ran  Iter  aground  before  be  had  been  aboard  twetiu 
minutes.  They  then  tent  to  Astoria  and  secured  the  services  of  I. attic,  one  of  the  Hudson's  Kay  pilots,  who  took  them  through  safclv. 
Krom  there  they  went  to  Vancouver,  In  addition  to  the  officers  named,  tbe  Shatk  bad  011  board  the  following  :  James  D.  Bullock, 
licuteutant;  William  S.  Ilollis,  purser;  Edward  Iludsoin.  surgeon;  T.  McLanaban,  T.  J.  Simes  and  II  Davidson,  midshipmen 
Owing  to  frequent  desertions  from  tbe  crew,  the  Shark  made  a  brief  stay  in  the  river  and  on  the  totb  of  September  started  seaward, 
piling  upon  the  south  spit  and  becoming  a  total  wreek.  Inasmuch  as  the  officers  of  the  vessel  had  spent  the  whole  of  the  day 
previous  reconnoitering.  it  looks  as  though  there  might  have  !>cen  a  degrre  of  carelessness  attached  to  the  unfortunate  occurrence  , 
but,  if  there  was,  no  one  was  ever  censured,  and  the  old  Shark  drilled  out  to  sea,  the  wreck  coming  ashore  down  near 
Tillamook  Head,  where  it  was  turn  apart  by  John  Hobsou  (still  living  at  Astoria  1  and  a  few  others  in  that  neighborhood.  One  of 
the  guns  from  this  early  terror  of  the  seas  is  still  lying  at  Astoria,  having  been  brought  there  from  tbe  bench  where  the  hull 
Stranded,  The  entire  crew  escaped  in  boats  and  were  given  supplies  by  S.  II.  Smith,  and  in  1 SJ7  were  taken  to  San  Francisco 
on  the  old  Cadboro.  which  was  chartered  from  the  Hudson's  nay  Company  for  the  trip,  they  went  aboard  in  November,  1846,  but 
did  not  cross  out  of  the  Columbia  until  January  is, 
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and  one-half  months  from  Brest,  bringing  several  priests,  deacons  and  nuns,  whose  services  were  thought  to  be 
much  needed  in  this  country  in  those  days.  The  bark  H'hiton  arrived  in  the  Willamette  fiom  New  York,  in 
command  of  Captain  Prince,  with  Richard  Hoyt."  mate,  sailing  again  in  October  for  San  Francisco  and  Panama. 
Iloyt  went  with  her,  but  returned  a  few  years  later  and  made  a  lasting  name  for  himself  in  marine  history. 
The  brigs  Henry  and  Janet,  the  latter  an  English  vessel,  were  in  the  coasting  trade,  and  the  ship  Ml.  Venom, 

Captain  Gibbons,  was  among  the  new  comers.  The  Hudson's  Bay 
bark  Columbia  also  reached  Victoria  on  her  annual  voyage  from 
Kngland.  On  the  Columbia,  B.  C.  Kindred,  who  is  still  living  at  Fort 
Stevens,  was  running  a  boat  from  Astoria  to  up  river  points.  The 
fare  was  $10  to  Oregon  City,  and  the  passenger  "  found  "  himself  and 
also  helped  pull  the  tioat.  In  1S49  Kindred  began  to  make  regular 
landings  at  Portland,  continuing  in  this  trade  until  1850,  when  the 
steamers  drove  him  off. 

In  1S.1S  the  brig  Sequin  was  among  the  additions  to  the 
coasting  fleet.  The  difficulties  of  river  navigation  in  those  days  can 
be  comprehended  when  it  is  stated  that  she  was  fifty -four  days  from 
Astoria  to  Portland.  The  Sc/itiu  the  same  year  made  a  trip  from  San 
Francisco  to  Puget  Sound,  and  the  following  season  perpetuated 
her  name  by  delivering  at  Portland  the  first  mail  that  arrived  in 
United  States  postal  sacks.  Captain  Norton,"  her  energetic  owner, 
made  a  financial  success  with  the  Sequin  in  the  coasting  trade,  one 
round  trip  alone  between  San  Francisco  and  Portland  clearing  him 
over  $18,000.  The  same  year  the  brig  Forrest  was  bought  by  Joseph 
Kellogg."  Lot  Whitcomb  and  William  Torrencc.  to  run  between 
Milwaukie  and  San  Francisco.  The  brig  Henry,  mentioned  in  1846, 
was  making  regular  trips  between  San  Francisco.  Honolulu  and  the 
cait.  rich*»i>  hoyt.  la.  Columbia  River. 


TCapt.  Kichuni  Hovl.  Sr.,  who  came  out  iu  mate  on  the  H'Ailon,  ami  in  after  years  became  one  of  the  pioneers  of  steam 
navigation  on  the  Columbia  and  Willamette  rivers,  was  lx>rn  at  hake  George  New  Hampshire,  in  1S14. 


on  the  Atlantic,  where  he  worked  up  to  the  position  of  master  while  yet  a  young  man. 


His  marine  career  began 
Before  coming  to  the  Pacific  Coast  he 


commanded  a  brig  called  the  Tuscany,  having  with  him  us  mate  Capt  William  Irving,  another  man  who  was  destined  to  be  a  pioneer 
in  Northwestern  waters.  He  returned  to  New  York  with  the  U'kiton,  and  two  years  later  came  out  in  command  of  the  bark  John  W. 
Cater,  owned  by  the  famous  Fernando  Wood.  He  made  two  trips  iu  the  Cater,  and  on  his  arrival  111  California,  at  the  close  of  the 
second  trip,  left  the  bark  at  San  Francisco  and  began  running  a  small  steamer  called  the  Miner,  on  the  Sacramento  River.  The 
possibilities  of  steam  navigation  in  the  North  had  probably  deeply  impressed  him,  for  he  soon  retired  from  the  Sacramento  anil 
came  up  to  Oregon  on  the  bark  Ocean  /tint,  bringing  the  little  propeller  Mack  Ha;ok,  which  he  placed  on  the  Oregon  City  route. 
He  afterward  acquired  an  interest  iu  the  steamer  U'attainet  and  owned  the 
Multnomah.  The  latter  vessel  wax  the  best  known  of  any  of  the  pioneer  steamers 
on  the  Columbia,  and  remained  in  his  possession  and  command  until  the  time  of 
his  death  in  1862.  About  1857,  iu  company  with  Wells,  Williams  aud  others,  he 
formed  the  Columbia  Steam  Navigation  Company.  Among  its  first  ventures 
was  the  building  of  the  Eliza  Anderson,  the  largest  low-pressure  steamer  iu 
Oregon  at  that  time.  The  Columbia  Steam  Navigation  Company  was  short-lived, 
but  It  was  through  its  instrumentality  that  the  I'liiou  Transportation  Company  ami 
the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company  sprang  into  existence,  the  latter  company, 
on  its  organization,  giving  to  Hoyt  the  entire  trade  on  the  Astoria  route  as  his 
share  of  the  territory  then  controlled  by  the  allied  interests.  Captain  Hoyt  died 
February  |.\  i.Soj,  sincerely  mourned  by  a  large  circle  of  friends,  to  whom  the 
names  Hoyt  and  Multnomah  had  become  as  household  words.  He  was  succeeded 
a  few  years  after  his  death  by  his  sou  Richard,  who  is  still  prominently  connected 
with  marine  interests. 

*  '/..  C.  Norton  was  born  in  Maine  in  1S18.  In  1N47  he  built  the  brig  Sequin, 
in  Maine,  and  made  a  trip  to  the  West  Indies  and  South  American  ports,  ami 
in  1848  took  a  load  of  lumber  to  Buenos  Ayres,  and  from  there  took  carjjo  and 
passengers  to  California.  Immediately  after  his  arrival  he  put  the  Sequin  in  the 
coasting  trade,  sailing  for  the  Columbia  on  his  first  trip,  Novemlier  27,  iS|S,  and 
arrived  at  Baker's  Bay  December  ad.  Among  his  passengers  was  Stephen  Coffin, 
one  of  the  Portland  tow  nsite  owners.  The  brig  was  fifty-four  days  going  to 
Portland  on  her  first  trip  on  account  of  high  water  and  floating  ice.  He  continued 
coasting  for  several  years,  and  made  considerable  money.  In  later  years  he 
retired  to  a  farm  near  Portland,  where  he  dicil  February  |S,  1879. 

'Joseph  Kellogg  was  born  June  34,  181  j,  in  Canada,  and  crossed  the  plains 
in  1848  in  a  company,  among  which  was  P.  B.  Cornwall.  On  reaching  Oregon, 
he  located  a  claim  which  adjoined  that  of  I.ot  Whitcomb,  aud  with  him  and 
William  Torrence  laid  out  the  town  of  Milwaukie  and  built  a  sawmill.  He  also 
constructed  a  schooner  for  the  firm,  which  was  loaded  with  produce  aud  taken 
to  California.  There  the  vessel  and  cargo  wete  traded  for  the  brig  Forrest,  which 
soon  earned  the  money  for  the  bark  Lausanne.  The  business  of  the  firm  of 
Whitcomb,  Kellogg  &  Torrencc  increased,  and  they  built  a  mill  and  kept  two 
brigs  busy  carrying  lumber  to  California.  Withdrawing  from  this.  Captain  Kellogg  formed  a  partnership  with  liradherry  ami  Kd.lv 
and  built  the  Standard  Flour  Mills,  the  most  extensive  in  Oregon.  In  1863  he  built  the  steamer  Sr  nator.  which  was  afterward  sold 
to  the  People's  Transportation  Company.  After  uniting  his  interests  with  this  company,  he  superintended  the  construction  of  the 
basin  at  Oregon  City,  and  subsequently,  with  Captain  Pease,  began  the  navigation  of  the  Tiialilin  with  the  little  steamer  Onward, 
building  the  canal  between  the  river  ami  Sucker  Lake.  About  this  time  he  bought  and  laid  out  the  town  of  Oswego.  When 
Hen  Holladay  bought  the  People's  Transportation  Company  in  1S70,  Kellogg  ami  others  organized  the  Willamette  Transportation 
Company,  of  which  he  was  vice-president  and  director.  He  superintended  the  building  of  the  steamcrB  (Governor  Grover  aud 
Beaver  for  this  company,  but  soon  after  sold  his  interests  on  the  Willamette  and  Tualitin  and  formed  what  is  now  known  as 
the  Joseph  Kellogg  Transportation  Company 
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The  United  States  transport  Anila,  Capt.  S.  E.  Woodworth,  arrived  in  the  river  March  15,  1848.  fifteen 
days  from  San  Francisco.  The  object  of  her  visit  was  to  secure  recruits  for  the  army  in  Mexico  :  failing  in 
this  she  departed  April  23d,  reaching  San  Francisco  five  days  later.  The  Knglish  bark  Janet,  Dring.  master, 
came  from  Honolulu,  returning  again  the  following  year  from  San  Francisco,  bringing  as  passengers  Joe  Lane 
and  Joe*  .Meek,  who  were  en  route  home  from  the  East  with  their  appointments  as  Governor  and  United  State* 

Marshal,  respectively. 

The  farmers  living  on  Clatsop  plains,  desiring  to  get  their 
products  to  market,  built  a  schooner  called  the  Skipanon,  in  1S48, 
at  Lexington,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  Skipanon,  a  short  distance 
below  Astoria.  She  was  owned  by  R.  S.  McEwan,  Thomas  Owens. 
Calvin  Tibbctts  and  A  Id  ridge  Trask.  She  was  a  two-master  of 
about  forty  tons  burden,  and  was  manned,  with  the  exception  of  the 
captain,  by  farmers.  Her  first  venture  was  a  cargo  of  butter,  bacon, 
eggs  and  potatoes,  which  were  disposed  of  to  excellent  advantage 
in  Sacramento,  where  they  arrived  in  July.  1849.  The  schooner 
was  sold  there  and  the  crew  returned  to  Astoria  on  the  bark  Oeran 
Bird,  Tibbetts  dying  on  the  way  up.  During  this  year  George  Geer 
and  Robert  Alexander  operated  the  launch  of  the  wrecked  Peacotk 
as  a  pilot  boat  on  the  bar.  The  craft  was  sloop-rigged  and  sailed 
like  a  clipper.  On  one  occasion  Alexander  took  her  from  Astoria 
to  Portland  in  eighteen  hours,  anchoring  over  night  in  the 
Willamette.  He  left  Astoria  soon  after  this  and  was  finally  killed 
by  the  Indians  on  the  American  River.  Geer  fell  from  grace 
by  selling  "blue  ruin"  to  the  Clatsop  Indians  at  Astoria,  who 
terrified  the  wives  and  children  of  the  settlers  with  their  drunken 
menaces.  The  Clatsop  men  protested,  and  Geer  sent  them  an 
insulting  answer ;  so  they  came  over,  ducked  him  in  the  bay  and 
ran  him  out  of  the  country  in  the  summer  of  1848.  The  Ptaatek'i 
launch  afterward  took  a  number  of  passengers  to  San  Francisco. 
The  schooners  Eveline  and  Sabina  were  making  regular  trips  between  the  Columbia  and  California  ports. 

Two  vessels  were  wrecked  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  this  year  :  one  was  the  bark  Vancouver,  in  command 
of  Captain  Mouatt.  well  and  favorably  known  in  marine  circles  in  the  Northwest  for  many  years.  She  was  a 
teak-built  vessel  of  about  400  tons,  and  rn  route  from  London  to  Vancouver  with  a 
cargo  for  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  Pilot  Reeves,  who  was  afterward  drowned 
in  California,  boarded  her.  and  in  sailing  in  ran  the  vessel  aground  on  the  middle 
sands,  where  she  soon  pounded  to  pieces.  Nothing  was  done  about  the  matter, 
although  Captain  Mouatt  insisted  that  Reeves  lost  her  through  gross  carelessness. 
The  other  vessel  was  the  whaling  ship  Maine,  which  went  ashore  on  Clatsop  Spit, 
and  a  quantity  of  her  wreckage  washed  up  on  Clatsop  beach,  John  Hobsoti  of  Astoria 
securing  a  complete  c;>oper-shop  outfit  which  formed  part  of  her  equipment.  The 
crew  were  all  rescued  and  were  sent  to  San  Francisco  in  a  ship's  boat  which  had 
been  lengthened  and  rigged  for  the  service. 

In  1849  marine  craft  were  no  longer  so  few  in  number  as  to  lie  curiosities. 
The  bark  John  W.  Cater,  in  which  Capt.  Richard  Hoyi  had  relumed  to  the  Pacific 
Coast,  was  running  regularly  as  a  coaster,  between  San  Francisco.  Victoria  and 
Portland.  The  bark  Madonna,  in  command  of  Captain  Couch,  who  had  made 
several  previous  trips  here,  arrived  in  Portland  in  August,  and  Chief  Mate  J.  C. 
Flanders  took  command.    This  year  the  Madonna  marked  a  period  in  history,  as 

the  first  vessel  advertised  to  sail  for  an  Atlantic  jK>rl  from  the  Northwest,  being  on  berth  at  Portland  for  New 
York.  A  relic  of  river  navigation  in  early  days  is  yet  visible  at  low  tide  in  Astoria  harbor,  where  the  timbers 
of  the  old  Sylvia  de  Grasse,'"  wrecked  in  1849,  still  remain. 


Capt.  William  Ikmni. 


Capt.  Jon  Hatfield 


'"The  Sylvia  de  (/raise  was  an  old  New  York  packet  built  of  live  oak  ami  locust.  The  ship  had  considerable  historic  interest 
attached  to  her,  being  the  vessel  which  brought  the  first  news  of  the  French  revolution  to  the  I'nited  States.  Shortly  after  this, 
she  sailed  round  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  where  she  was  bought  by  a  man  named  Gray.  Her  new  owner,  with  a  view  to  making  a  quick 
fortune,  came  up  to  the  Columbia,  leaving  orders  for  the  vessel  to  follow  as  soon  as  possible  Gray  secured  a  cargo  of  600,000  feet 
of  lumber  on  the  river  at  Oregon  City,  St-  Helens  and  Hunt's  Mills,  for  which  he  paid  aliout  $  15  jier  thousand.  As  it  was  theu  worth 
from  f.100  to  $500  per  thousand  in  Sau  Francisco,  he  hurriedly  loaded  the  vessel  and  started  her  down  the  river.  Reaching  Astoria, 
the  Sylvia  was  anchored,  and  Pickerneit,  one  of  the  early  pilots,  went  aboard  to  take  her  down  to  the  b.ir  When  the  anchor  was 
raised  preparatory  to  beating  down,  the  vessel  drifted  on  a  ledge  of  rocks  opposite  what  is  now  known  as  t'pper  Astoria ;  and,  despite 
all  efforts  to  release  her,  she  remained  bard  and  fast.  With  visions  of  a  falling  market  taking  his  big  prospective  fortune  from  him. 
Gray  made  frantic  efforts  to  secure  another  vessel.  The  only  one  available  was  the  American  ship  Walpote,  which  bad  come  in  with 
a  cargo  bf  government  supplies.  Gray  made  the  U'atpole's  skipper  an  offer  of  Jiio.tioo  to  take  the  cargo  to  Sun  Francisco,  but.  as 
the  W'iiltole  was  under  charter,  her  captain  refused  to  go.  As  nearly  all  of  the  coasting  vessels  at  this  period  were  of  small  tonnage, 
several  weeks  elapsed  before  he  finally  succeeded  in  getting  his  lumber  afloat  on  three  small  schooners.    By  the  time  they  reached 
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The  hark  Sneers*,  Capt.  William  Irving,"  arrived  from  the  East  and  entered  the  coasting  trade.  The  old 
Lausanne  was  bought  by  Kellogg,  Whitcomb  &  Torretice  for  their  Milwaukie  and  San  Francisco  line  ;  and 
Captain  Crosby  arrrived  with  the  brig  Grecian,  which  also  engaged  in  the  coast  traffic.  The  brig  Orbit''  made  a 
trip  to  Victoria  and  other  Sound  points ;  and  Sboalwater  Bay  had  a  visit  from  the  bark  Undine,  which  came  from 
California  with  a  load  of  gold-hunters,  missed  the  Columbia  River  and  ran  into  the  bay  by  mistake.  Among  her 
passengers  was  Associate  Justice  O.  C.  I'ratt,  who,  with  others,  left  her  at  Sboalwater  Bay  and  came  over 
to  the  Columbia.  The  bark,  which  was  of  about  250  tons  register,  afterward  came  around  to  the  Columbia  and 
went  up  for  a  cargo  of  lumber.  In  British  Columbia  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  established  Fort  Kupert, 
and.  finding  coal,  succeeded  in  loading  the  ship  England  there  the  following  year.  Coal  was  not  plentiful, 
however,  and  these  mines  never  amounted  to  much.  An  important  addition  to  the  population  of  British  Columbia 
was  a  number  of  settlers  who  arrived  at  Victoria  on  the  British  ship  Harpooner,  in  charge  of  \V.  C.  Grant,  settling 
at  Sooke. 

Ou  December  25,  1849.  the  first  pilot  schooner,  the  Mary  Taylor,  arrived  at  Astoria.  She  was  brought  up 
from  San  Francisco  by  Capt.  J.  G.  Hustler"  and  Capt.  Cornelius  White.    They  piloted  on  the  Columbia  bar  for 


San  Francisco  lumber  hiul  fallen  with  a  rush.    Although  the  tide  has  ebbc<l  and  flowed  through  the  limbers  or  the  old  craft  since 
1S49,  nearly  half  a  century,  many  of  them  are  still  sound,  and  less  than  a  year  ago  an  Astoria  hoat-huilder  went  out  to  the  wreck 
extreme  low  water  and  sawed  out  a  chunk  of  live-oak,  which  he  used  in  the  construction  of  a  latter-day  boat. 

"  Capt.  William  Irving,  a  man  whose  name  will  be  rcmcmlicred  as  long  as  steam  and  sail  vessels  move  in  the  waters  of  the 
Northwest,  was  born  in  Annan,  Dumfrieshire.  Scotland,  in  1816,  ami  died  at  New  Westminster,  B.  C,  August  28.  1872.  lie  began 
his  sea  going  career  at  an  early  age.  sailing  all  over  the  world  while  still  a  young  man.  In  the  early  forties  he  was  mate  on  the  brig 
Tuscany,  plying  between  New  York  and  English  ports;  and  a  singular  coincidence  in  connection  with  this  was  that  the  captain 
of  the  brig  was  Richard  Hoyt,  and  the  steward  Richard  Williams,  three  meu  who  were  destined  in  after  years  to  play  a  most 
iniportaut  part  in  the  establishment  of  ste.im  navigation  M  the  Willamette  and  Columbia  rivers.  Captain  Irving  first  arrived 
in  Oregon  in  1849  as  master  and  part  owner  of  the  bark  Success,  with  which  he  entered  the  coasting  trade.  Within  a  year  or  two 
alter  his  arrival  he  laid  the  foundation  for  his  fortune  by  purchasing  a  large  tract  of  land  011  the  east  side  of  the  Willamette  :  and, 
as  the  city  of  Portland  spread  in  this  direction,  it  liecatue  immensely  valuable.  Captain  living's  first  steamlMiat  venture  was 
the  little  Eagle,  which  he  brought  up  on  the  deck  of  the  bark  Success  and  placed  on  the  Portland  ami  Oregon  City  route,  afterward 
selling  her  to  Wells  &  Williams.  Later  he  bought  the  Express,  and,  associated  with  others,  owned  a  number  of  equally  well-known 
pioueer  steamers.  About  iSjS  he  sold  out  his  steamboat  interests  in  Oregon  and  went  to  British  Columbia,  where  lie  joined  bis  old 
partner.  Alexander  S.  Murray,  and  built  the  first  steamer  constructed  in  British  Columbia,  the  Governor  Douglas,  following  her  with 
the  Colonel  Moody,  with  which  he  made  the  first  successful  trip  to  Yale  in  1861.  In  iHfei  he  sold  his  iutercsts  in  the  Dougtai  mid 
Moody  and  built  the  Reliance,  running  her  until  1866,  when  he  built  the  Onuitrd.  Almost  from  the  time  of  his  arrival  on  the  Eraser 
he  was  engaged  in  fighting  red-hot  opposition  ;  but,  with  the  indomitable  will  and  unflinching  determination,  which  is  inherited  in 
no  small  degree  by  his  son,  Commodore  John  Irving,  he  emerged  from  each  engagement  victorious,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
stood  at  the  head  of  his  profession,  admired  even  by  his  business  rivals,  and  revered  by  a  host  of  friends,  who  felt  iu  his  death  an 
irreparable  loss.  In  speaking  of  his  many  virtues  a  pioneer  friend  said  at  the  time  of  hid  death:  "His  puise  was  always  at  the 
disposal  of  any  one  in  need,  and  his  generosity  was  unrestricted  by  class,  faith  or  nationality.  He  knew  no  distinction  in  bis  bounty, 
ami  he  never  allowed  a  former  injury  to  interfere  with  a  present  occasion  for  timely  aid.  He  was  a  gentleman  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  term." 

"The  brig  Oibii  arrived  at  Tumwater,  Washington,  in  January,  1850,  coming  from  San  Francisco,  where  she  was  bought  by 
Col.  I.  N.  Ebcy,  B.  F.  Shaw.  K.  Sylvester  and  S.  Jackson.  They  purchased  her  as  a  means  of  transit  to  the  country,  and  brought  one 
passenger  with  them.  On  reaching  Tumwater  they  sold  the  brig  to  Michael  Simmons,  who  sent  her  to  San  Francisco  in  charge 
of  Captain  Dunham.  She  next  went  on  a  trip  to  the  Columbia  in  command  of  Captain  Butler,  but,  meeting  with  difficulty  011  the 
bar,  was  abandoned.  She  afterward  drifted  into  Baker's  Bay,  ami  was  held  for  salvage  by  the  Astorians.  Simmons  settled  with 
them,  took  her  back  to  the  Sound,  and  sold  her  to  J.  H.  Swan,  H.  A.  Goldsborough  and  others.  They  loaded  her  with  piles  and 
■darted  her  for  the  Sandwich  Islands,  but  she  was  disabled  in  a 
gale  on  the  Straits  of  Fuca  aud  went  into  Ksquimalt,  where  she  was 
sold  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  for  $  1.000.  They  renamed  her 
and  ran  her  in  the  coast  trade  lor  several  years. 

Capt.  J.  G.  Hustler,  one  of  the  first  pilots  on  the  Columbia 
River  bar,  was  born  in  New  York  City  in  1826,  his  father  being 
master  of  one  of  the  first  packet  ships  running  between  New  York 
and  Liverpool,  in  1818.  After  attending  school  until  the  age  of 
thirteen,  young  Hustler  was  apprenticed  on  the  school  ship 
Xorlh  Carolina,  and  afterward  transferred  to  the  Independence  as 
midshipman.  He  was  next  in  the  ship-of  war  Preble,  making  a 
cruise  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  where,  while  lying  in  the  river  Gambia, 
the  African  fever  carried  off  119  out  of  1  he  132  on  board.  They  left 
there  at  lost  aud  reached  Cape  Verde  Islands,  receiving  assistance 
from  Commodore  Ferry  of  the  Macedonian,  who  supplied  them 
with  a  crew,  which  enabled  them  to  return  to  New  York  ill  the 
fall  of  1S44.  Captain  Hustler  then  retired  from  the  navy  and  begau 
piloting  out  of  New  York  harbor,  continuing  there  until  IS.(S. 
He  then  joined  a  company  of  forty  one  men  in  the  purchase  of 
the  brig  Sarah  McFarlane  and  sailed  for  California,  arriving  in 
Scptemlier,  1S49.  After  a  brief  stay  at  the  mines  Captain  Hustler 
returned  to  San  Francisco,  where  he  met  John  White,  another  old 
New  York  pilot.  Together  they  bought  the  schooner  Mary  T.iylor 
and  sailed  for  Astoria,  arriving  December  25,  1S49,  when  they  at 
once  began  piloting  on  the  bar.  using  the  schooner  us  a  pilot 
boat.  They  continued  in  this  calling  up  to  1852,  when  the  Board 
of  Pilot  Commissioners  was  organized,  and  Hustler  received  his 
first  branch.  He  piloted  until  1859,  at  which  time,  owing  to 
ill  health,  he  was  obliged  to  retire,  and  engaged  in  mercantile  pur- 
suits at  Astoria.  While  so  occupied  he  made  occasional  sea  trips, 
running  the  bark  Jane  A.  Falkenberg  for  Captain  Flavel.  He  also 
took  the  Eliza  Anderson  around  from  the  Columbia  and  ran  her  a 
short  time  between  Vicloria  and  Fraser  River.  On  his  retirement 
from  the  water  he  held  the  office  of  City  Treasurer  at  Astoria  for 
six  years,  ami  was  also  County  Clerk  for  four  years,  uud  for  thirty  yeare  School  Clerk.  During  the  Holladay  regime  he  was  placed 
in  charge  of  the  Main  Street  dock  at  Astoria,  where  he  remained  until  he  died,  February  1.  1893.  mourned  by  all  who  knew  him. 
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soine  time,  and  were  joined  in  this  vocation  by  Capt.  Job  Hatfield,"  who  is  still  living  at  Coos  Bay.  The 
Ufary  Toy  for  (ru  a  craft  60  feet  long,  17  feet  beam,  and  was  built  in  New  London.  Conn.,  in  1S48.  After  the 
arl-jva.l  of  the  pilot  boat  California  the  Maty  Taylor  was  sold  to  the 
W'jiia-xits,  of  Shoal  water  Bay.  The  schooner  Two  Urothers,  Captain 
jjjclds*teo\  and  the  .  / ////a  So/>/iia,  Captain  Tuttle,  were  in  the  Shoalwater 
yay  oyster  trade. 

I'p  cargoes  fVoin  San  Francisco  were  not  very  heavy,  and  in 
lne  clearances  from    the  Bay  City  it  was  invariably  stated,  "for 
provisions, "'  all  of  ttae  exports  from  Oregon  at  that  time  coming  under 
that    general   head-        In   addition  to  the   vessels  mentioned  the 
following  were  plying  regularly  in  the  coasting  traffic :  the  schooner 
Starting,  Captain    TVIcuzies.  barks   Anita,   Ocean  liird,  Keoka  and 
Carib.     The  last  iViree  vessels  were  bought  in  Scpteml>cr,  1X49,  by 
S  S.  White,'  D.  B.  Hanna  and  B.  Jennings,  who  ran  them  regularly 
in  the  Oregon  trade  and  made  considerable  money  with  them.  The 
brig  John  Petty  arrived  from  San  Francisco  with  a  targo  of  general 
merchandise,  which  she  had  brought  from  the  East  and  failed  to 
dispose  of  in  the  Bay  City.     The  Petty  was  in  command  of  Capt. 
George  Flavel,'"  a  man  who  in  after  years  amassed  a  colossal  fortune 
and  made  himself  famous  in  marine  circles  throughout  the  Northwest. 
The  Columbia  also  received  a  visit  this  year  from  the  1'nited  States  s.  s.  wmitk 

"Job  Hatfield,  who  was  one  of  the  Mary  Taylor' s  crew  of  pilots,  was  liorn  in  England  in  1815.  and  followed  tlie  sea  in 
various  purl*  of  the  world  until  he  arrived  oil  the  Columbia.  After  leaving  the  Mary  Taylor  in  1850  be  retired  to  a  farm  MM 
Seotlsburg.  Oregon,  ami  has  resided  there  continuously  since. 

•*S  S.  White,  who  was  at  the  head  of  this  early  trau*|iortatioii  cmiipanv,  «a>  born  in  Indiana  in  1811  aud  crossed  the  plain* 
in  1845.  When  he  went  to  California  to  secure  a  vessel  for  the  Oregon  trade,  he  intended  to  buy  but  one  vessel,  but  the  gold 
excitement,  which  had  caused  entire  crews,  from  captain  down,  to  desert  their  ships,  had  left  large  numbers  of  really  fine  craft  to  be 
had  for  a  song  j  this  enabled  him  to  secure  the  three  vessels  for  about  the  value  of  one.  They  HUM  l>ul  one  trip  with  the  Carib,  .1* 
she  was  more  suitable  for  passengers  than  freight.  The  (heart  ftird  was  the  money  maker  of  the  trio,  clearing  her  original  cost, 
f  12,000,  and  f4»  beside  on  her  first  trip,  in  September,  1H49  Her  second  trip  was  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  whence  she  returned 
with  a  profit  of  £16,000  from  the  voyage.  After  selling  the  (  arid,  White  and  his  associates  continued  running  the  Keoka  and  0,ean 
Itirxt  for  about  a  year.  In  |8$0  Hanna  dropped  out  of  the  firm,  and  White.  Jennings  and  Lot  Whitcomb  bought  the  bark  Louisiana. 
which  brought  the  steamer  Lot  Whitiomb's  machinery  from  the  East.  These  three  men,  the  original  owners  of  the  steamer  t.ol 
(fhitcomb,  paid  $15,000  for  the  machinery,  and  sent  it  up  to  Portland  without  unloading  it.  Soon  after  the  completion  of 
the  Whitcomb,  the  partnership  was  dissolve1!.  White  selling  out  to  the  other  partners  and  retiring  from  the  steamboat  business. 
He  is  still  living  in  Portland,  where  his  son.  K.  M.  White,  who  took  quite  n  prominent  part  in  steamhoating  on  the  Willamette  ill 
early  days,  died  a  few  years  ago. 

"Capt.  George  Flavel.  for  nearly  forty  years  one  of  the  most  prominent  characters  in  marine  circles  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  was  a  native  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  but  left  the  Atlantic  Coast  when  quite  young  and  came  to  California  in  command  of  the 
t'etly.  After  disposing  of  the  cargo  of  the  I'etty  in  Portland  he  returned  to  San  Francisco  and  went  to  the  mines.  Making  a 
short  stay  there  he  returned  to  the  water  and  took  command  of  the  old  Cotiah,  which  was  then  running  l>etwecn  San  Francisco  and 
Sacramento  as  a  passenger  steamer.    He  remained  on  the  Goliah  but  a  short  time  (although  he  ran  her  between  Portland  and 

San  Francisco  a  few  trips  in  1851),  returning  to  the  Columbia  early  in  1H50  as  mate 
and  pilot  on  the  old  steamship  (•I'tilhunter.  While  in  this  service  he  was  given 
the  first  branch  license  ever  issued  to  a  Columbia  River  pilot  by  the  State. 
Leaving  the  Goldhurtter  he  bought  the  schooner  California  in  San  Francisco, 
and  brought  her  up  and  put  her  on  the  bar  in  opposition  to  the  Mary  Taylor. 
then  running  as  a  pilot  boat.  By  good  management  lit  soon  succeeded  in  ending 
the  opposition  and  securing  full  control  of  the  bar  pilotage.  He  made  mone> 
very  rapidly.  Thinking,  however,  that  the  chances  for  accumulating  a  fortune 
were  belter  on  shore,  in  company  with  a  man  named  Aiken  he  built  a  sawmill  on 
Young's  River,  which  ruined  them  both  in  comparatively  short  order  and  forced 
Captain  Flavel  to  go  back  to  his  original  calling.    Money  was  plentiful  in  those 

I days,  and  Flavel  had  many  friends  in  the  bay  C  ity  ;  so  when  he  went  down  and 
B  rjt,  fHr&  stated  his  case  he  hail  no  trouble  in  securing  the  means  to  buy  an  interest  in  the 

schooner  Halcyon,  of  which  he  became  captain,  making  money  fast  in  the  COMtllll 
trade.    With  the  profits  he  purchased  an  interest  in  the  Jane  .  I  Faltenbetg  ,<•  ! 
took  command,  running  her  for  about  two  years.    During  this  time  he  retained 
I  "v    ■  his  interest  in  the  pilot  boat  (  atifornia,  which  was  always  a  money-maker.  Almul 

1858  his  marine  ventures  and  investments  ashore  had  grown  so  profitable  that  hr 
retired  from  the  water  himself  ami  gave  all  bis  attention  to  the  management  01 
his  business.  He  had  full  control  of  the  bar  pilotage,  and,  while  the  rate*  were 
high,  he  kept  the  service  up  to  a  high  standard.  When  Paul  Coruo  put  the 
A'abboui,  the  first  tug.  in  the  service,  Havel  and  his  nervy  pilots  waged  such  » 
relentless  and  untiring  opposition,  that  Como  retired  in  a  short  time,  loser  bj 
several  thousand  dollars,  while  thr  Flavel  pilots  had  prospered.  Soon  after  tbe 
H  A'abboni'\  departure  the  State  offered  a  bonus  of  f. 10,000  to  any  one  who  would 

maintain  a  steam  lug  <m  the  bur  for  a  period  of  five  years.    Flavel  accepted  the 
^^8l    t  offer  anil  mult  the  tug  Ailoria  in  i860,  and  for  nearly  twenty  years  enjoyed  almost 

a  monopoly  of  the  towage  and  pilotage  into  the  Columbia.    His  rates  were  high, 
^^^k  but  he  gave  a  service  thai  has  not  been  improved,  except  in  so  far  as  the  dangers 

have  !>ccn  lessened  by  improvements  to  the  channel :  and  through  all  of  his  regime 
any  opposition  that  sprang  up  found  continued  existence  impossible,  for  t he 
simple  reason  that  bis  service  could  not  be  excelled.  Tbe  Ailoria  handled 
the  business  for  a  few  years,  and  then  the  C.  /.  Rrenham  was  brought  out, 
c*rT.  Crrtstir  fisvin.  followed  by  the  Columbia  and  subsequently  by  the  new  Aitoria.     About  i.vS; 

Captain  Flavel  sold  out  his  interest  in  this  business  to  A.  M.  Simpson  and  retired 
from  active  service,  residing  in  Astoria  until  his  death,  which  occurred  July  3,  1S43,  No  man  whose  name  bad  liecn  so  prominently 
before  the  people  was  more  roundly  abused  by  both  press  and  public  for  many  years  than  Capt.  George  Flavel ;  and  vet  in  leas  than 
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surveying  schooner  Ewing.'''  Of  the  wrecks  occurring  in  1849  the  most  important  were  those  of  the  American 
ship  Aurora  "  and  the  French  hark  Morning  Star}" 

In  the  year  1X50  transportation  on  the  upper  Willamette  was  carried   on  by  two  men,  who  are 
still  in  active  service.  Capt.  George  Pease    and  Capt.  James  D.  Miller.  ■"'    Miller  had  a  (lathoat,  sixty-five  feet 

a  year  after  bis  retirement  desires  were  expressed  for  a  restoration  of  the  Flavcl  management  with  its  high  rates  but  excellent 
service.    Captain  Flavel's  success  was  due  in  a  large  measure  to  a  thorough,  practical  knowledge  of  the  business  in  which  he  was 
engaged.     I{e  never  sent  a  man  where  he  would  not  go  himself,  and  coupled  with 
absolute  fearlessness  he  possessed  rare  good  judgment.     With  his  death  passed  away 
u  remarkable  matt. 

"  The  government  schooner  Erring  arrived  in  the  Columbia  April  10,  1^49.  after 
surveying  the  coast  from  San  Francisco  north.  She  was  a  topsail  schooner  of  about  90 
tons  burden,  in  command  of  Captain  McArthur,  and  carried  32  men  all  told.  On  arrival 
she  surveyed  the  river  as  far  up  as  Tongue  Point.  Among  her  crew  was  J.  A.  Cook,  still 
living  at  Astoria.  The  Hieing,  while  lying  in  San  Francisco  harbor,  preparatory  to  her 
northern  cruise,  was  the  scene  of  a  tragic  exhibition  of  naval  discipline,  four  of  her  crew 
lieing  hanged  to  the  yardarm  for  desertion  and  attempted  murder.  They  were  anxious 
to  get  to  the  mines,  and  011  the  way  ashore  with  the  lieutenant  threw  him  overboard  and 
escaped,  onh  to  l>e  recaptured  and  sentenced  If)  death.  Two  of  Ibf  nun  win-  hanged 
from  the  Karitan,  one  from  the  St.  Mary,  and  one  from  the  Hieing,  while  a  fifth  man  was 
repr.eved.    After  making  the  survey  in  the  Columbia  the  Ewmg  went  to  Puget  Sound. 

''The  American  ship  .  lurora,  in  command  of  Captain  Kilbourn,  formerly  of  the 
brig  //enry,  ran  on  the  sands  off  Gray's  Bay  while  en  route  from  San  Francisco  for  a 
lumber  cargo.  She  bad  twenty  or  thirty  passengers  aboard  and  a  small  cargo,  and,  a 
heavy  gale  coming  iip,  the  ship  proved  a  total  loss.  John  Hohson  took  the  passengers 
to  Oregon  City  in  a  fiatboat. 

"Another  important  wreck  occurring  this  year  was  that  of  the  French  bark 
Morning  Star,  Capt.  Francis  Meues,  from  Havre  de  Grace  for  the  Columbia  River.  She 
left  Havre  in  Decemlier,  1848.  and  arrived  at  the  bar  iu  July,  1849.  She  had  waited 
seven  days  for  a  pilot,  and.  as  the  captain  of  an  American  brig  told  Captain  Menes  that 
Pilot  Reeves  had  ttecn  drowned  in  San  Francisco  Bay,  he  attempted  to  sail  in,  July  nth. 
He  had  crossed  with  the  Morning  Star  in  1K47.  but  the  tortuous  channel  had  changed, 
and  she  struck  while  drawing  sixteen  feet  of  water  and  thumped  for  nine  hours.  All  the 
lifeboats  were  lost  in  attempting  lo  lower  them,  and  one  man  was  drowned.  The  keel 
and  rudder  broke  off,  ami  she  finally  drifted  into  Baker's  Bay.  Lattic,  the  river  pilot, 
took  out  some  Indians,  and  with  their  help  and  that  of  the  crews  from  the  hark  John 
W.  Cater,  brig  Undine  and  ship  U'alptde,  who  worked  with  her  for  twenty  hours, 
pumping  and  hailing,  and  with  the  assistance  of  a  box  rudder,  finally  reached  Portland. 
Her  cargo  was  saved  and  the  hull  purchased  by  Couch  and  Flanders,  who  afterward 
sold  her  to  Charles  Hutchins.    F.ugene  La  Forrest,  who  came  out  ax  mate  on  the  bark,  lived  at  Oregon  City  for  a  number  of  years. 

"'Capt.  George  A.  Pease  born  in  New  York  111  1830  and  left  there  at  the  age  of  nineteen  with  fifty  one  other  young 
uicn,  on  the  bark  Monsan.  the  vessel  having  been  purchased  by  them  for  the  voyage  to  the  California  gold  field.  He  arrived  in  San 
Francisco  September  30.  1849,  and.  after  a  tew  months  iu  the  mines,  sailed  for  Astoria  on  the  brig  ,-tnna  E.  Maine,  Captain  Baker. 
Arriving  at  Mitwaukie  in  July,  1N50,  he  began  boating  between  Oregon  City  and  Mitwaukie.  In  December  of  the  same  year 
he  purchased  a  fiatboat  to  run  above  the  falls  and  a  keelboal  to  ply  between  Portland  and  Oregon  City.  He  ran  the  llatbnat  up  as 
far  as  Corvallis,  with  occasional  trips  to  Eugene.  His  first  steamboating  was  on  the  steamer  /loosier.  on  which  be  ran  as  pilot  and 
purser  under  Captain  Swain  for  three  or  four  mouths.  In  the  summer  of  1852  he  went  to  Fairfield  and  superintended  the  construction 
of  the  steamer  Oregon,  then  being  built  by  Ben  Simpson.  On  her  completion  he  worked  as  pilot  under  Captains  Parker  and 
Shields.    He  left  the  Oregon  in  July,  1853.  and  built  a  large  fiatboat  called  the  Gazelle,  which  he  operated  on  the  upper  river  until 

November,  1853.  He  next  ran  on  the  U'ai/amet,  as  pilot  afier  the  unfortunate  steamer 
Gazelle  blew  up.  In  the  winter  of  1854-55  he  was  oil  the  Canemah  with  Capt.  George 
Cole,  and  in  the  summer  of  that  year  assisted  in  effecting  the  first  combination  made 
on  the  Willamette,  the  steamers  interested  being  the  Eianklm,  Canemah  and  the 
//oosier,  the  latter  boat  having  the  mail  contract.  During  the  low-water  period  of 
1 S55  Captain  Pease  took  a  trip  to  the  Colville  mines,  returning  to  the  Canemah  ns 
pilot  and  freight  clerk  in  the  winter  of  1855-56  under  Capt.  Theodore  Wygant.  Flat- 
boating  occupied  his  attention  during  the  summer  of  1856,  and  the  following  year  he 
took  command  of  the  Caiirmah.  Iu  the  summer  of  1857,  with  Si.  Smith,  he  built  the 
steamer  Coxelit:  on  the  Tualitin  River,  selling  her  to  Holnian  and  Huntington.  He 
was  next  mate  on  the  Enterprise  with  Captain  Jamiesou,  on  the  upper  river,  and  in 
the  summer  of  1858  built  two  flat  boats  for  Captain  Aiuswortb,  to  run  Iwtweeti  Oregon 
City  and  Clackamas.  One  of  them  was  fitted  with  engines  and  named  the  Skedaddle. 
Iu  the  following  winter  he  served  as  pilot  on  the  Onuard,  just  built  by  Jamiesou,  ami 
left  her  to  go  as  pilot  on  the  Elk.  He  took  command  of  the  OnwatJ  iu  March,  i860, 
and  ran  her  until  July,  then,  with  the  Dements,  he  built  the  RtWtl,  which  he  owned 
for  two  months,  when,  selling  out  lo  Apperson,  be  returned  lo  the  Omvatd.  running 
her  and  the  Suipnse  until  they  were  sold  to  the  People's  Transportation  Company  in 
1863.  He  then  built  the  steamer  Enterprise  With  C.  W  Pope,  John  Craw  ford,  Nat. 
I.ane  and  Judge  Stratlon.  She  commenced  business  in  November,  but  a  combination 
was  soon  made  with  the  People's  Transportation  Company.  He  operated  her  until 
1865,  when  she  was  exchanged  for  stock  in  the  company  and  proved  a  highly  pr  fitablc 
investment  to  her  owners.  Captain  Pease  now  began  to  run  steamers  in  and  out  of 
the  basin  at  Oregon  City  for  the  company,  and  continued  in  this  work  until  the  spring 
of  1868,  when  he  went  below  the  falls  and  took  command  of  the  Alert,  running  her 
until  she  was  rebuilt  and  named  the  E.  A'.  Cooke.  He  ran  the  latter  l>oat  until  the 
company  sold  out  to  Ben  llolladay.  when  he  was  appointed  superintendent  under  the 
new  regime.  While  in  Holladay's  employ  he  built  the  big  hotel  at  Clatsop  Beach.  In 
the  fall  of  1874  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company, 
taking  command  of  the  Weleomt  on  the  Astoria  route.  He  remained  with  the 
company  until  1878,  and  then  began  piloting  on  the  river,  following  this  occupation 
until  1SS1.  at  which  time  he  went  to  Lake  Pen  d'Oreille  and  built  and  ran  the  Henry  I  il/atd  for  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad 
Company.  He  next  built  and  ran  the  steamer  Katie  Hatlett  on  Clark's  Fork  of  the  Columbia.  On  the  completion  of  the  railroad  he 
returned  to  the  lower  river  and  took  command  of  the  bar  tug  Pioneer,  just  out  from  the  F.ast.  Leaving  the  Pioneer  he  piloted  until 
May,  1888,  when  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Union  Pacific,  leaving  them  three  years  ago  to  wreck  the  Abeitorn,  lost  on  Gray's 
Harbor  with  a  cargo  of  railroad  irou.  He  secured  nearly  2,000  tons  of  the  iron,  and  on  finishing  bis  tusk  returned  to  his  old  vocation 
on  the  river.  In  the  spring  of  1894  he  commanded  the  Government  dredge  W.  S.  /.add.  used  in  deepening  the  ship  channel  between 
Portland  and  Astoria.  Few  men  living  have  had  the  experience  iu  ibis  calling  enjoyed  by  Captain  Pease,  and  he  is  apparently 
good  for  many  years  to  come. 

"Capt.  James  D,  Miller  was  born  in  New  York  iu  1830,  and  arrived  on  the  Pacific  Coast  in  1848,     Soon  after  reaching 
Oregon  City  he  began  running  a  fiatboat  between  Canemah  and  Dayton.    After  continuing  in  this  trade  for  a  while,  he  commenced 
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Jong,  with  which  he  mule  two  round  trips  a  week  from  Canetnah  to  Dayton  and  Lafayette,  the  propelling  power 
being  furnished  by  four  Indians,  who  were  paid  sixteen  dollars  each  for  the  trip.  Captain  l'ease  had  a  larger 
boat  of  six  Indian  power,  and  both  boats  did  a  thriving  business.    They  carried  down  from  300  to  400  bushels  of 

wheat  as  a  load,  for  which  they  were  paid  fifty  cents  a  bushel  freight,  and  the  up-trip 
rates  were  thirty-five  dollars  per  ton  measurement. 

It  was  fourteen  years  after  the  arrival  of  the  steamer  Ifeaver  Iwfore  much  effort 
was  made  at  steamboating  in  the  Northwest.  The  attention  of  the  Oregonians  was 
first  called  to  the  matter  iu  September,  1849,  when  David  Wilkins,  of  Pittsburgh. 
Penn..  addressed  a  letter  to  the  merchants  and  business  men  of  Oregon  City,  asking 
for  information  as  to  the  practicability  of  building  a  light-draft  steamer  to  run  on  the 
Willamette  Ri*'er,  and  also  one  for  the  Vancouver  and  Cascades  trade.  He  offered  to 
build,  and  ship  in  a  sailing  vessel  around  the  Horn,  a  150  ton  steamer  for  $8,000.  No 
action  was  taken  in  this  matter,  but  the  following  year  steamboats  appeared  on  the 
Willamette  and  Columbia  rivers. 

The  first  steamboat  built  in  Oregon  was  a  namesake  of  the  first  vessel  to  enter 
the  Columbia  River :  the  Columbia.  She  was  a  little  sidewhecler  built  at  Upper 
Astoria  and  made  her  trial  trip  on  July  3,  1S50.  The  Columbia  was  owned  by  Capt. 
Daniel  Frost,  Gen.  John  Adair,  and  the  firm  of  Leonard  &  Green.  In  building  her 
Thomas  Goodwin  was  the  head  carpenter,  and  George  Hewitt  did  the  joiner  work. 

were  of  eight  inch  bore  by  two-foot  stroke, 
from  San  Francisco  by  Thomas  V.  Smith. 
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Her  engines  were  of  French  make  and 
tion-condensing.    They  were  brought  up 
the  father  of  Thomas''  and  Reuben  Smith, 
igation   Company   engineers,   and  the 
placing  the  machinery  in  the  craft.  The 
and  about  4  feet  depth  of  hold.  She 
July  3d,  in  command  of  Captain  Frost, 
engines,  assisted  by  Henry  McDermot. 
next  day,  and  after  lying  there  two  or 
where  she  arrived  about  8:00  o'clock  in 
held  in  her  honor.     At  this  time  the 
at  Milwaukie,  and  was  rapidly  assuming 


the  well-known  Oregou  Railway  &  Nav. 
young  Smiths  assisted  their  father  in 
(  olumbia  was  90  feet  long,  ifi  feet  beam, 
left  Astoria  on  her  first  trip  at  noon  on 
with  Thomas  Y.  Smith  in  charge  of  the 
She  reached  Portland  at  3:00  P.  M.  the 
three  hours  proceeded  to  Oregon  City, 
the  evening,  a  great  celebration  being 
steamer  Lot  Whitcomb  was  on  the  stocks 
shape. 
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by  John  /.umwalt.  In  the  full  of  1856,  with 
following  year  built  the  Hoosier  No.  j.  In  1858 
and  with  his  associates  purchased  the  steamer 
when  she  burned  at  I, inn  City.  In  i860  he 
placed  it  in  the  steam  scow  Yamhill.  Soon 


sieatnlioating  on  the  Hoosier,  owned  and  run 
S.  R  Smith,  he  bought  the  steamer,  and  the 
he  sold  an  interest  in  the  steamer  to  K.  M.White, 
James  Clinton  and  ran  her  until  April,  1861, 
took  the  machinery  out  of  the  Hoosier  and 

after  this  he  sold  his  interest  to  Capt.  J.  T.  Appersou,  and  with  Cupl.  George  l'ease  wcut  to  the  Snake  River  mines.  Returning 
from  there  in  December,  1861,  he  bought  the  steamer  Unto  from  Capt.  J.  T.  Apperson,  added  the  final  n  to  her  name,  and  ran 
her,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  time  in  1861,  when  he  was  on  the  Mountain  Buck  and  Julia,  until  she  was  absorbed  by  the 
People's  Transportation  Company.  From  the  Union  he  went  as  pilot  on  the  Fanny  litlton  with  Capt.  George  Jerome,  thence  to 
the  Enterprise  with  Capt.  Sebastian  Miller,  remaining  with  her  until  she  was  dismantled.  When  the  new  steamer  Albany  was  built 
he  piloted  with  Capt.  \jm\  Vickers,  and  after  a  short  term  on  her  entered  the  milling  business  at 
Oregon  Citv,  soon  afterward  serving  on  the  People's  Transportation  Company's  steamers  Onward, 
Senator  and  E.  N.  Cooke.  He  was  a  passenger  011  the  Senator  when  she  was  blown  up,  and  the  next 
day  took  command  of  the  E.  N.  Coote,  and  ran  her  until  the  Oregou  Steam  Navigation  Company 
absorbed  the  People's  Transportation  Company,  In  1878  he  purchased  C.  P.  Church's  interest  iu  the 
flour  mills,  and  also  bought  the  steamer  A.  A.  McCully  and,  after  removing  her  geared  machinery 
and  putting  iu  that  of  the  steamer  Success,  ran  her  to  Rugeue.  In  1S79  he  became  financially 
involved,  losing  not  only  his  mill  interests  but  the  steamer  as  well,  which  he  had  turned  over  to 
Z.  J.  Hatch.  He  then  took  command  of  the  City  of  Salem,  and  ran  her  until  18S1  for  William  Keid, 
carrying  railroad  material  to  Kuy's  Landing  aud  Oaytou.  On  account  of  ill  health  he  resigned,  and 
with  Church  and  others  bought  the  flour  mills  at  Walla  Walla.  From  there  he  went  to  Sand  Point 
and  ran  the  Henry  i'illard  on  take  Pen  d'Oreille.  From  the  Henry  I'illard  he  went  to  the 
Katie  llallctt,  running  on  Clark's  Fork,  and  in  the  spring  of  1S82  returned  to  Walla  Walla,  sold  out 
the  mill  and  went  to  Dayton.  In  1886  he  retired  to  a  ranch,  returning  to  the  river  again  in  1S89, 
running  the  ('</»•  of  Salem  between  Fulquartz  and  Kay'*  Landing  until  her  seizure  in  1890.  Subse- 
quently he  went  to  Huntington  and  superintended  the  building  of  the  Norma,  making  the  first  trip 
with  her  iuto  the  Seven  Devils'  Country.  Returning  to  Portland  he  served  on  the  Got<emor  Neurit. 
Three  Sisters,  Toledo  and  Joseph  Kellogg  during  1891-9.2.  Iu  189?  he  went  to  Montana  and  took 
command  of  the  steamer  Annerly,  running  on  the  Kootenai  lietwecn  Jennings  anil  Fort  Steel.  He 
remained  there  until  August,  1894,  when  he  went  to  the  Sound  and  purchased  the  steamer  Holy*  and 
placed  her  on  the  Kootenai,  running  out  of  Bonner's  Ferry.  With  few  exceptions  Captain  Miller 
lias  seen  more  of  the  growth  and  development  of  the  marine  business  than  any  mail  living. 

"Thomas  Smith,  who  assisted  bis  fattier  in  the  construction  of  the  Columbia,  was  bom  in  Catt.  J.  n.  Miii.bh 

Baltimore  in  1835     Oil  the  completion  of  the  Columbia  he  shipped  as  second  engineer,  remaining 

011  her  11  year,  when  he  joined  the  steamer  Lot  Whitcomb  in  the  same  capacity.  From  that  time  until  1862  he  ran  a*  thief  engineer 
on  the  Columbia  and  Willamette  steamers  lllackhauk,  Multnomah,  Eagle,  Hoosier,  Canemah,  SeHorita,  Mountain  Buck  ami 
Washington.  In  1862  he  was  on  the  upper  river,  being  chief  011  all  the  Imats  there  and  on  the  middle  river  until  1868,  when  he 
went  to  the  Sound  on  the  Wilson  G.  Hunt,  running  for  a  year  l>ctween  Olympia  and  Victoria.  Returning,  he  continued  in  the 
employ  of  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company  and  the  Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation  Company,  and  served  as  chief  engineer 
at  different  times  on  every  steamer  of  their  fleet,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  Willamette  Units  He  was  chief  engineer  on  the 
T.  J.  IWter  for  about  five  years,  leaving  her  in  1894  to  go  as  chief  on  the  steamship  Ceo.  IV.  Elder . 
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The  Columbia  continued  in  the  trade  between  Portland.  Oregon  City,  Astoria  ami  Vancouver,  and  enjoyed 
a  good  business,  fare  and  freight  between  river  points  being  $25  per  head  or  per  ton.  The  running  time  between 
Portland  and  Astoria  was  twenty-four  hours,  the  boat  tying  up  at  night.  As  another  profitable  source  of  revenue 
she  carried  supplies  from  Vancouver  to  the  Cascades,  with  occasional  trips  from  Astoria  with  passengers  from  the 
Pacific  Mail  steamers,  frequently  carrying  so  many  that  there  was  hardly  standing  room  on  lioard.  The  Columbia 
was  a  short-lived  boat,  and  in  a  few  years  her  engines  were  removed  and  placed  in  the  steamer  Fashion.  The 
hull  was  afterward  swept  away  and  lost  during  a  June  freshet. 

The  situation  in  regard  to  transportation  facilities  at  the  time  the  Columbia  appeared  is  very  graphically 
set  forth  in  the  following  letter  from  the  veteran  purser,  Dan  O'  Neil,  written  in  response  to  a  request  for  a  sketch  of 
his  own  career  on  the  Columbia  River.    Writing  from  Redoudo  beach,  Cal.,  under  date  of  January,  1895.  he  says  : 

"  In  the  spring  of  1H49,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  I  joined  the  Mounted  Rifle  Regiment,  near  Fort  Leavenworth.  Mo.,  taking  a 
position  iu  the  sutler's  department.     In  the  month  of  May,  in  command  of  Colonel  l.oring,  the  regiment  started  on  its.  march 
across  the  plains  to  Oregon,  and  arrived  at  Oregon  City  in  the  month  of  October,  where  the  regiment  went  into  winter  quarters. 
Soon  after  arrival  it  was  found  necessary  to  transport  considerable 
quantities  of  stores  from  Vancouver  to  Oregon  City  for  the  use  of  the 
regime  uL 

"  Navigation  in  the  days  of  '49,  on  the  Columbia  and  Willamette, 
was  not  only  a  tedious  but  somewhat  difficult  and  dangerous  undertaking. 
Steamboats  were  not  in  fashion,  and,  as  roads  were  not  yet  opened  up  for 
heavy  wagon  traffic,  the  only  way  of  getliug  the  goods  through  was  by  open 
boats  and  man  power.  For  this  purpose  bateaux  belonging  to  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company  were  brought  into  service.  On  several  occasions  I  took  com- 
mand of  a  small  fleet  of  four  or  five  of  these.  With  a  crew  of  six  Indians 
to  each  bout,  and  a  load  of  about  five  tons,  we  would  leave  Vancouver  in 
the  afternoon,  making  our  first  landing  and  camp  somewhere  near  where 
St.  Johns  now  stands.  On  the  second  night  we  would  reach  Milwaukie. 
aud  on  the  next  afternoon  make  our  arrival  at  Oregon  City.  Getting 
over  the  rapids  below  Oregon  City  was  a  tedious  but  exciting  part  of  our 
journey,  the  Indians  wailing  and  towing  through  the  swift  current, 
patient  and  enduring,  good-natured  and  willing,  as  long  as  they  received 
th«ir  dollar  a  day  and  plenty  of  fresh  beef.  Occasionally  one  would 
lose  bis  bold  and  footing  and  go  whirling  down  tbe  rapids  for  some 
distance  before  be  would  recover  himself,  and  several  times,  while  poling 
on  the  head  boat,  I  lost  my  balance  and  took  a  spin  in  the  rapid  waters. 

"Among  the  civilians  that  accompanied  the  regiment  to  Oregon 
was  an  enterprising,  energetic  man  by  the  name  of  Frost,  better  known 
asCapt.  Jim  Frost.  He  saw  the  immediate  need  of  better  facilities  for 
transportation  of  goods  and  passengers,  and  started  the  idea  of  building 
a  small  steamer  for  that  purpose.  Gen.  Johu  Adair  of  Astoria,  Capt.  Tom 
Goodwin  of  Clatsop,  and  others,  took  it  up  with  him,  and  a  few  months 
later  tbe  Little  Columbia  was  born  and  went  creeping  slowly  up  tbe 
waters  of  the  Columbia  toward  Portland.  Her  first  trip,  I  think,  was 
made  in  July.  1850,  with  Jim  Frost  as  captain,  and  Tom  Smith,  the  father 
of  genial  Tom  of  the  Poller,  a*  engineer.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there 
was  no  photo  artist  in  those  days  to  make  a  truthful  picture  of  this  poor 
little  sidewheeler  as  she  struggled  and  panted  against  tide  aud  current, 
doing  ber  four  or  five  miles  an  hour  under  favorable  circumstances  ;  but 
she  could  make  more  noise  with  her  exhaust  than  the  Jt.  A*.  Thompson 
now  does  when  having  a  race  with  the  Telephone. 

"  Everything  was  on  a  miniature  scale,  except  the  rate  of  passage.  For  tbe  luxury  of  a  trip  from  Astoria  to  Portland  the 
modest  sum  of  f  35  was  demanded  and  cheerfully  paid.  Some  few  months  later  I  bad  the  command  of  the  little  steamer  for  a  few 
months,  aud  during  that  time  I  had  the  honor  of  carrying  a  number  of  the  now  millionaires  of  Portland,  among  them  H.  W.  Corbett, 
Johu  Green  and  Henry  Leonard:  and  also,  at  one  time,  after  arrival  of  the  steamer  at  Astoria  from  San  Francisco,  I  took  up  a 
number  of  the  schoolmarnis  who  came  out  from  the  Kast  to  teach  in  tbe  schools  of  Oregon.  Portland,  at  that  time,  was  a  small 
town,  and  we  made  a  short  stav  there,  and  proceeded  on  toward  Oregon  City,  making  our  last  lauding  just  below  the  rapids.  From 
here  our  passengers  had  to  walk  over  a  rough  road,  and  oftentimes  through  mud  and  rain,  to  the  ferry  crossing.  Tbe  /.  title  Columbia 
had  her  day,  anil  shortly  afterward  the  Lot  Whiliomb  made  her  appearance,  with  Capt.  J.  C.  Ainswortb  in  command,  and  Jacob 
Kamm  as  engineer.  And  then  large  and  small  steamers  liegan  to  increase  and  multiply.  For  a  number  of  years,  during  which  time 
I  was  residing  in  Australia,  I  lost  sight  of  the  steamboat  business  in  Oregon,  but,  oil  my  return  to  reside  again  in  the  Wei  •foot 

country  iu  1H72,  I  found  the  rivers  alive  with  boats  of  all  descriptions,  and  once  more  took  to  the 
river,  entering  into  the  service  of  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company,  of  which  Capt.  J.  C. 
Ainswortb  was  tbe  moving  spirit,  remaining  with  that  company  during  its  ownership  and  then 
transferring  to  the  Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation  Company,  and  afterward  to  the  Union  Pacific,  till 
within  the  last  year  or  two,  having  served  at  times  on  nearly  every  boat  owned  by  these  companies, 
running  on  the  Portland  and  Cascades  aud  Portland  and  Astoria  routes.  Though  it  it  a  number  of 
years  since  the  Wide  West  and  the  A'.  A*.  Thompson,  models  of  comfort  and  elegance,  first  made 
their  appearance,  during  the  Ainswortb  management,  I  believe  I  am  warranted  iu  sayiug  that 
nothing  finer  or  fleeter  ha*  been  placed  on  the  river  since. 

"  In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  stcamboating  is  '  not  now  what  it  used  to  utts.'  " 

The  glory  of  the  first  steamer,  Columbia,  had  not  yet  begun  to  fade  when  the 
steamer  Lot  Whitromb,  a  much  more  pretentious  boat,  was  launched  on  Christmas 
Day,  1850,  during  a  tremendous  jollification  meeting  at  Milwaukie.  She  was  named  in 
honor  of  the  founder  of  Milwaukie,  and  was  commanded  by  Capt.  William  L.  Hanscome, 
W.  H.  H.  Hall,  pilot,  Jacob  Kamm,  engineer.  Her  original  owners  were  S.  S.  White, 
Dei! y BUD  Jennings  and  I«ot  Whitcomb.  She  was  a  commodious  sidewheeler,  ifio  feet 
long,  24  feet  beam,  5  feet  8  inches  depth  of  hold,  with  wheels  18  feet  in  diameter.  Her 
machinery  had  been  brought  out  from  New  Orleans,  to  be  placed  in  a  boat  011  the 
Sacramento,  but  on  arriving  there  it  was  bought,  before  it  was  unloaded,  by  White  and 
Capt.  J.  C.  Ainswortb,  had  come  out  from  St.  I^ouis  to  run  the  steamer  on  the  Sacramento  at  a 
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salary  of  $.yx>  a  month,  but  was  induced  by  Whiteomb  to  come  to  Oregon.    By  the  time  the  steamer  was  ready  he 
had  over  $2,000  wages  clue,  for  which  he  was  given  stock  in  the  Company.    When  I,ot  Whiteomb  secured  the 
machinery  in  San  Francisco,  he  employed  Jacob  Kamm"  to  come  to  Oregon  and  place  it  in  the  boat,  giving  him  a 
salary  of  Ji^ooper  month.    The  boilers  came  in  twenty-one  pieces,  aud,  as  there  were  no  boiler- makers  in  Oregon  at 
that  time,  Kamm  and  his  helper,  a  man  named  Blakcsly,  were  obliged  to  put  them  together  unaided,  as  well  as  to 
make  trie  tools  necessary  for  the  task.    After  completing  the  steamer,  Whiteomb  and  his  colleagues  sold  stock  to 
a  great  many  people  in  the  vicinity.    Among  the  buyers  were  Robert  Newell  of  Chatnpoeg,  who  invested  $2,000, 
and  Sydney  W.  Moss  of  Oregon  City,  $.;,<joo.    Other  purchasers  were  Robert  Canfield,  Hiram  Clark.  Alanson 
Beers  and  Jacob  Huusaker  of  Oregon  City,  Thomas  Hubbard  ot  Yamhill,  and  Walter  Pomery  of  Polk  County 
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Whiteomb  then  offered  the  remaining  interest  in  the  boat  to  Kamm,  who  was  running  as  engineer,  but  he 
refused  it,  and  it  was  transferred  to  Capt.  J.  C.  Ainsworth,  who  took  command,  Kamm  remaining  in  charge  of 
the  engines,  while  John  H.  Jackson,''  who  is  still  living  at  Empire  City,  served  as  mate.    The  Lot  H'hiUomb's  first 


"Jacob  Knintii  was  lioru  in  Switzerland  iu  t8ij,  ami  came  10  litis  couutry  when  quite  young.  He  bad  a  thorough  training  as 
a  machinist,  and  soon  after  his  arrival  in  the  United  Slates  secured  a  position  as  engineer  on  the  Mississippi.  He  remained  there 
several  years  aud  in  1849  joined  the  tide  of  immigration  then  rushing  to  California.  Soon  after  arriving  he  commenced  bis  Pacific 
Coast  career  by  running  the  little  steamer  Hhirkhawk  on  the  Sacramento  River.  She  was  towing  mostly,  and  Kamm  had  a  crew 
consisting  of  one  sailor  and  an  engineer,  and  the  three  of  them  put  in  full  time  patching  the  leaky  boiler  while  the  boat  was  not 
in  motion.  In  August.  1S50,  !«ot  Whiteomb  was  in  San  Francisco,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  machinery  for  the  new  steamer  building 
on  the  Willamette.  He  employed  Kamm  to  return  with  him  to  Oregon  and  place  the  machinery  in  the  vessel.  After  completing 
the  work  Kamm  continued  on  her  as  engineer  until  she  was  sold  and  taken  to  San  Francisco.  He  subsequently  built  the  first 
sternwbeel  steamer  constructed  in  Oregon,  the  Jennie  Clark;  then,  with  Captain  Ainsworth,  be  built  the  steamer  Carrie  Ladd. 

the  keystone  to  what  was  destined  to  be  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  profitable  corporations  that 
ever  existed.  From  the  small  beginning  made  by  this  comparatively  insignificant  steamer  sprang 
the  t'nion  Transportation  Company,  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company,  the  Oregon  Railway 
&  Navigation  Company,  and  the  aliicd  organizations  that  assisted  in  piling  up  colossal  fortunes  for 
the  stockholders.  When  all  opposition  had  been  subsidized  or  squelched,  and  the  Oregon  Steam 
Navigation  Company  bad  succeeded  the  Tnion  Transportation  Company,  R.  R.  Thompson  aud 
Jacob  Kamm  were  tbe  largest  individual  stockholders.  Kamm,  during  the  early  days  of  the 
company,  ran  as  engineer  on  tbe  boats,  but  as  the  business  expanded  he  was  made  chief  engineer 
of  the  fleet  and  retired  from  the  water.  All  this  time  he  had  been  steadily  growing  rich,  as  the 
result  of  outside  investments,  and  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  the  greatest  wealth-producer  in 
bis  possession,  his  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  stock  ;  and,  when  he  was  convinced  that  a  powerful 
competing  company  was  about  to  commence  business,  he  reluctantly  sold  out  at  a  nominal  figure, 
losing  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  by  the  transaction.  He  afterward  built  and  operated 
_^^^^<*^f^B^^  quite  ;i  number  of  steamers  on  his  own  account,  and  at  the  present  time  owns  .-ill  or  :i  controlling 

^fl      (^L  ^k,  interest  in  the  steamers  l.urline,  t'ndine.  Ocean  Wave,  Xorma,  Maieot,  Eagelite  and  others.  He 

was  at  ouc  time  owner  of  the  ill  fated  steamship  Geo.  S.  Wright,  and.  iu  addition  to  the  Oregon 
Steam  Navigation  I  nils,  was  interested  in  the  steamers  Elk,  Stitfuite  and  A'irat.  While  Mr 
Kamm  has  amassed  an  immense  fortune  in  other  pursuits,  he  has  always  retained  enough  interest 
in  his  old  vocation  to  keep  himself  well  posted  in  every  detail  of  the  business,  and  there  are  few 
men  who  know  as  much  about  the  many  details  of  the  steamboat  business  as  Jacob  Kamm.  He 
is  still  living  in  Portland,  and  has  one  son,  Capt  Charles  T.  Kamm,  who  has  apparently 
inherited  his  father's  st  en  in  boating  proclivities 

"John  II.  Jackson,  one  of  the  first  mates  on  the  steamer  Lot  Whiteomb,  was  l»ru  in  Hostim 
iu  1S15.  He  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  1S49,  and  first  worked  on  tbe  Sacramento  River  at  a 
salary  of  I300  per  month.  He  left  there  for  Milwaukie  iu  the  winter  of  1850,  and  in  the  spring  went  as  mate  on  tbe  Whiteomb, 
leaving  her  to  lake  command  of  the  l»ark  Lausanne.    He  ran  this  vessel  until  185.V  and  then  Nuight  the  bark  .  Inn  Smith,  taking 
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work  was  on  the  Astoria  route,  making  two  trips  each  week.     Soon  after  this  service  was  inaugurated,  she  ran 
on  the  rocks  opposite  Milwaukie,  carrying  away  wheel,  wheel-house  and  guard,  and  tearing  a  hole  in  her  hull. 
She  continued  on  the  lower  river,  connecting  at  Rainier  with  the  Cowlitz  River  Canoe  and  Bateau  line,  and 
carried  considerable  freight  and  many  passengers.     Having  very 
good  power  | 17  x  N4  inch  single  engine  she  made  a  fine  lowhoat. 
and  handled   nearly  all   the   sailing  vessels  that  came  up  the 
Columbia.    She  was  an  expensive  boat  to  run.  however,  and  in  1834 
was  sold  to  the  California  Steam  Navigation  Company,  and  on 
August  1 2th  steamed  out  over  the  bar  in  command  of  Capt.  George 
Flavel.     Outside  she  was  picked  up  by  the  steamship  Pryloiiin 
and  towed  to  San  Francisco,  Captain  Ainsworth  going  down  with 
her.   The  trip  was  rough  and  she  reached  her  destination  with  three 
teet  of  water  in  the  hold.     On  the  Sacramento  her  name  was 
changed  to  the  Annie  Abemelhy.  and  she  ran  regularly  for  many 
years  between  Sacramento  and  San  Francisco. 

The  first  American  steamship  to  cross  into  the  Columbia 
was  the  old  Caro/im ,  which  entered  in  June,  a  few  weeks  ahead  of 
the  Goldkunter,  generally  credited  with  lieing  the  pioneer.  The 
Caroline  was  in  command  of  Captain  Wood,  with  R.  Oaksuitth. 
purser.  She  carried  the  first  I'nited  States  mail  received  by  way 
of  the  Isthmus. 

The  steamship  Goldhuiifn;'"  which  was  brought  up  in  the 
fall  from  San  Francisco,  was  sold  by  her  owners  to  the  proprietors  of 
the  Portland  townsite  and  a  few  outside  individuals  who  suhscrilied 
null  amounts.    Twenty  one  thousand  dollars  was  paid  down,  and 
for  the  remaining  thirtv-niue  thousand.  Coffin.  Lownsdalc  and 
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Uiapman  gave  their  joint  notes.      I  hey  were  forced  into  this 

venture  by  the  enterprise  of  Lot  Whitcomb.  who  ran  his  steamer  from  Milwaukie  to  Astoria,  ignoring  Portland, 
and.  for  a  time,  refusing  to  stop  there  at  all.  Captain  Hall  and  N.  P.  Dennison,  part  owners  of  the  Goldhunter, 
were  made  captain  and  clerk  respectively.  The  steamer  carried  several  cargoes  of  Oregon  products  to  San 
Francisco,  and  gave  Portland  such  a  boom  that  even  Whitcomb  was  obliged  to  recognize  the  new  city,  and  his 
steamer  finally  ran  no  farther  up  the  river  than  the  present  metropolis.  The  captain  and  clerk  on  the  Goldhunter, 
in  consideration  of  a  lil>eral  bonus,  sold  out  their  interests  to  minority  stockholders  in  San  Francisco,  and  the 

steamer  was  taken  to  Tehuantepec  and  sotd.  This  left  Portland 
without  a  steamship,  and  the  proprietors  without  the  money  they 
had  paid  for  her. 

Among  the  sailing  vessels  trading  in  Northwestern  waters 
during  1850  was  the  old  brig  George  Emery,  which  afterward  enjoyed 
the  distinction  of  taking  out  the  first  coasting  license  issued  on 
Puget  Sound,  at  Olympia,  Noveml>er  19,  1851.    The  Emery  arrived 

her  to  Central  America,  where  he  sold  her.  Returning  to  San  Francisco,  he 
went  to  the  mines.  In  the  spring  of  1K55  he  took  up  a  claim  on  Shoalwater 
Bay,  living  there  until  1856,  when  he  again  returned  to  San  Francisco  and  ran 
on  the  steamer  ffarl/ord  to  Coos  Hay,  He  was  one  of  the  first  pilots  nn  the 
Coos  Hay  bar.  and  has  tieen  in  command  at  different  times  since  of  the  tugs 
Fearless  aud  Alpha,  and  the  steamers  Sotel/tte,  tltrtha  and  others.  He  is  still 
living  at  Kttipire  City. 

11  The  Goldhunter  afterward  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  her  name  was  changed  to  the  Active.  Eatcriug  the  geodetic 
service,  she  surveyed  Shoalwater  Ray  as  far  bark  as  in  1852.  In  1858  she 
was  surveying  on  Puget  Sound,  and  assisted  in  lauding  I'nited  State*  troops 
on  San  Juan  Island.  In  i860  she  made  a  survey  of  Gray's  Harbor,  and  shortly 
afterward  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  California,  Oregou  &  Mexico  Steamship 
Company  (Holladay's  line),  continuing  to  run  on  the  Northern  routes  until 
she  was  finally  wrecked.  In  1865  she  was  in  the  mail  service  between  San 
Francisco  aud  Victoria  under  a  heavy  subsidy  from  the  British  Government. 
She  was  then  in  command  of  Capt.  Charles  Thorn.  Oilman,  purser.  Other 
well-known  captains  who  had  charge  of  her  were  Windsor,  Scholl.  Floyd, 
Hewitt,  I  Mil,  Mackie  and  Lyons.  The  old  steamer  came  to  an  untimely 
end  on  June  5,  1870,  in  command  of  Captain  Lyons,  who  succeeded  Captain 
Sherwood,  who  was  drowned  off  the  coast  of  Japan  a  few  months  later.  She 
was  en  mule  from  San  Francisco  to  Victoria,  ami  during  a  dense  fog  struck  a 
rock  twenty-two  miles  south  of  Cape  Mendocino.  As  soon  as  the  accident 
Jacob  *au"  happened  she  began  making  water  very  fast,  aud  was  immediately  headed  for 

shore  Before  reaching  there  she  settled  so  rapidly  that  the  firemen  were 
knee  deep  in  water  when  she  grounded  on  the  beach.  She  hail  on  board  177  passengers,  all  of  whom  were  safely  landed,  and 
taken  to  San  Francisco  by  the  steamer  paeifit  .  The  value  of  the  cargo  was  about  $100,000,  and  nearly  one-half  of  it  was  saved, 
'lespile  the  assaults  of  the  land  pirates  living  near  by,  who  had  to  be  kept  off  with  shotguns.  The  Goldhunler  was  built  at 
New  Vork  in  18.(9,  i 10  lon*  burden.    Her  dimensions  were  :  Length,  172  feet :  beam,  27  feet ;  depth.  16  feel. 
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at  Olympia  in  July  in  command  of  Capt.  Lafayette  Balch,  bringing  a  cargo  of  general  merchandise.  Not  liking 
the  place,  he  went  to  Steilacoom  and  set  up  a  ready-made  house  which  he  had  on  t>oard,  giving  that  town  its  start. 
The  brig  was  taken  back  to  San  Francisco  by  his  mate.  Capt.  E.  S.  Fowler,-"  who  continued  in  command  for 

several  years.  The  British  schooner  Albion  laid  herself  liable  to 
American  customs  laws  by  touching  at  Duiigeness  for  a  cargo  of 
timber.  She  was  seized  by  Collector  Adair  of  Astoria  on  charges  of 
entering  without  reporting,  and  committing  depredations  on  public 
lands.  She  was  taken  to  Steilacoom,  but  after  receiving  a  warning 
was  released.  The  Albion  was  in  command  of  Captain  Brotchie.  from 
whom  Brotchie's  Ledge,  off  Victoria  harbor,  received  its  name.  She 
had  slow  work  securing  a  cargo,  as  entries  in  her  log  show  that  she 
frequently  loaded  but  one  stick  of  timber  per  day,  most  of  these  being 
sixty  and  seventy  feet  long.  The  American  schooner  Pleiades  took  a 
load  of  lumber  from  Olympia  in  May,  and  the  brig  Robert  Bourn  a 
similar  cargo  in  June.  The  bark  J'ranris  and  Louise  arrived  at  Portland 
from  New  York  with  general  merchandise,  having  among  her  freight 
a  stock  of  goods  consigned  to  Henry  \V.  Corl>ctt.  Regular  vessels 
plying  between  the  Columbia  and  San  Francisco  were  the  bark  George 
and  Martha,  of  Astoria,  brigantine  Piedmont,  the  brigs  Joaquina,  Sophia, 
Anna  E.  Maine,  and  others.  The  Shoalwater  Bay  oyster  trade  had 
evidently  commenced,  for  the  schooner  Columbia.  Captain  Phillips,  left 
that  point  with  six  hundred  baskets  of  oysters  on  heard. 

The  Umpqua  River  received  a  visit  in  November  from  the 
schooner  Samuel  Roberts,  which  was  the  first  ocean  going  craft  to  eater, 
She  was  followed  the  same  year  by  the  schooner  Ortolan,  Captain 
Rackliff,"  and  the  schooner  Minena,  Captain  Toner.  At  Victoria  the 
Cadboro,  Reaver  and  other  vessels  l>elonging  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  were  engaged  in  regular  coasting 
trips,  and  in  March  their  ship  Norman  Morrison  arrived  from  London  with  eighty  emigrants.  The  sloop-of  war 
Falmouth,  Commander  Pcttigrovc,  touched  at  Astoria  and  spent  some  time  in  the  river. 

A  very  good  pilot  service  was  maintained  on  the  Columbia  bar  and  river  this  year.  In  addition  to  the  pilots 
running  in  the  Mary  Taylor  the  year  previous,  Capt.  Alfred  Crosby"  gave  up  command  of  his  coasting  vessel  and 
went  to  work  on  the  bar.  Two  branch  licenses  were  issued  to  river  pilots  in  1850,  the  first  to  Capt.  George 
Flavel,  who  ran  cn  the  Goldhuuter,  and  the  other  to  Capt.  Philip  Johnson.'*  who  was  handling  sailing  vessels 
up  and  down  the  Columbia  and  Willamette  rivers. 


Capt.  William  B.  Racki.u-i- 


•'•Capt.  E.  S.  Fowler  was  born  in  Lubec,  Maine,  November  19,  181 1,  He 
came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  1849  as  master  and  part  owner  of  the  hark  Quaddy 
Belt,  which  he  sold  in  San  Francisco,  ami  weut  to  Puget  Sound  as  mate  on  Uie 
brig  George  Emery  in  1850.  On  her  return  to  Sati  Francisco  he  was  given 
command,  but  soon  after  left  the  Emery  and  purchased  an  interest  in  the  topsail 
schooner  Cynosure,  taking  her  to  the  Sound  in  1852.  In  iSs  >  he  went  East,  and 
on  his  return  to  the  Coast  bought  tin-  pilot  schooner  A'.  //.  fatter  in  San  Francisco 
and  took  her  to  the  Sound  in  1854,  The  Potter  was  a  very  sjieedy  craft,  and 
Captain  Fowler  made  considerable  money  with  her  liefore  steamboats  became 
numerous  in  the  North.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  fifties  he  retire  I  from  the  water 
and  entered  the  mercantile  business.  He  held  at  various  times  a  number  of  terri- 
torial and  county  offices,  ami  died,  universally  respected,  Novcmlier  27,  1876, 
aged  63  years. 

"Capt  William  E  Rackliff,  who  was  with  his  father  on  the  schooner 
Ortolan,  the  second  vessel  to  enter  the  rmpcjua,  was  born  in  Portland,  Maine,  in 
1834,  and  began  going  to  sea  with  his  father  when  a  boy.  They  came  round  to  the 
Coast  in  1849  in  the  Ortolan,  a  stanch  two-masted  vessel  of  seventy-four  tons 
burden.  The  schooner  continued  in  the  trade  between  the  Umpqua  and  San 
Francisco  until  1S52,  when  she  was  sold  to  San  Francisco  parties.  In  1858  the 
Racklifls  constructed  the  schooner  Twin  Sisters  at  Scoltsburg,  running  her  until 
1865.  They  next  built  the  steamer  Mary,  the  first  steamer  to  run  on  the  Coquille. 
They  operated  her  a  year  and  then  removed  the  machinery  and  sold  the  hull. 
The  Cordelia  was  their  next  venture  (see  wreck  Cordelia),  and  after  disposing  of 
her  retired  and  devoted  themselves  to  ranching  for  a  time,  ami  in  187.K  built  the 
steamer  Little  Annie,  which  they  sold  some  years  later. 

"Capt.  Alfred  Crosby,  one  of  the  l>est  known  of  the  early  pilots,  was  bom 
in  Brewster,  Mass.,  in  1824,  and  came  round  to  the  Pacific  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
forties.  After  running  in  the  coasting  trade  for  a  short  time  he  settled  in  Astoria 
about  1850,  and  soon  after  began  piloting  on  the  bar,  following  this  vocation 
almost  continuously  until  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Astoria.  April 
30,  1871.  He  was  for  many  years  master  on  the  famous  old  pilot  schooner  Cali- 
fornia, and  his  name  will  alwnvs  be  inseparably  connected  with  early  piloting 
and  navigation  off  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia. 

"Capt.  Philip  Johnson  is  now  the  oldest  living  pilot  on  the  Columbia  River.  He  arrived  here  about  1849,  and  in  a  short  lime 
began  running  on  the  river.  He  received  his  branch  within  a  few  months  after  Captain  Flavel  was  appointed,  aud  has  been  in  active 
service  up  to  the  present  time.  As  Captain  Flavel  retired  from  the  ranks  a  little  while  after  receiving  his  license,  and  as  all  of  the 
others  who  began  piloting  shortly  after  Captain  Johnson's  appointment  have  since  joined  the  silent  majority,  it  can  probably  lie 
said  with  truth  that  he  has  successfully  piloted  more  deep- water  vessels  between  Portland  ami  Astoria  than  any  man  living. 
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The  First  Stramkr  on  thk  Upper  Willamette — The  Steamers  "Multnomah."  "  Canemah," 
"Washington"  and  "  Blackhawk  "— The  "James  P.  Flint"  on  the  Middle  Columbia — The 
Iron  Propeller  "Willamette" — Coal  Mining  Started  at  Fort  Rupert— The  Steamship 
"Columbia" — The  Venerable  "Goliah"— The  First  Coasting  License  Issued  on  Pugbt 
Sound — "Exact"  Arrives  at  Alki  Point  with  Founders  op  Seattle — Change  of  Ownership 
in  Vessels— Loss  of  the  Steamship  "General  Warren  "—The  Pacific  Mail  Establishes 
Headquarters  at  St.  Helens— Oyster  .Schooners  in  Shoalwater  Bay— Additions  to  the 
Coasting  Fleet — The  "Susan  Sturgis"  Seized  by  the  Indians— .Steamship  "Beaver"  Shized 
for  Violation  of  Revenue  Laws — Loss  of  the  Bark  "Lord  Raglan,"  and  the  Brigs 
"Bordeaux"  and  "Marik." 

HK  VICAR  1S51  witnessed  the  advent  of  half  a  dozen  steamboats,  among  which  was  the  Hoosier,  the 
fitst  steamer  operated  above  the  Willamette  Falls.     This  vessel  was  a  small  craft,  having  been 
built  from  a  ship's  longboat,  lengthened  out  and  supplied  with  a  pile-driver  engine  and  boiler. 
g  Uf  She  was  a  sidcwheeler  and  was  commanded  by  Captain  Swain.     George  Pease  was  pilot  and 

{*  .1  purser.    She  ran  for  a  long  time  between  Canemah  and  up-river  points  and  made  some  money  for 

^|Pf        her  owners.    A  good  idea  of  the  size  of  the  Hoosier  can  be  gained  from  a  statement  made  by 

one  of  her  crew,  who  says  that  when  she  broke  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^   

her  shaft  one  day,  four  miles  below  Salem,  the 
engineer  and  a  deckhand  carried  it  back  to  the 
city  to  have  it  welded.  The  diminutive  Hoosier 
was  followed  on  the  upper  river  by  the  steamer  Washington, 
which  Capt.  Alexander  Sinclair  Murray  '  had  brought  up  from  • 
San  Francisco  on  the  bark  Success.    Murray  was  one  of  the 


1  Alexander  Sinclair  Murray  was  born  in  Scotland  in  1N27.  UpOG 
reaching  the  age  of  fourteen  lie  entered  a  lawyer's  office,  leaving  it 
eighteen  months  later  to  sail  for  Australia,  where,  after  his  arrival,  be 
worked  with  a  brother  until  the  news  of  the  California  gold  discoveries 
reached  him,  when  he  .set  sail  for  the  lil  Dorado  of  the  day,  reaching  San 
Francisco  in  April,  1849.  After  remaining  there  ten  days,  be  chartered 
a  ship's  longboat  and  began  business  on  the  Sacramento,  exchanging 
his  first  craft  for  a  larger  one  after  making  a  few  trip*.  With  the  money 
made  in  this  venture  he  taught  a  1 75-ton  brig,  and  sailed  for  Sydney 
via  Honolulu.  On  the  return  trip  the  brig  called  at  Navigator's  Island, 
and  in  getting  away  from  there  was  wrecked.  Murray  bad  no  insurance 
on  the  vessel.  After  remaining  at  Upolu  forty  days  he  returned  to  Sydney, 
going  from  there  to  San  Francisco,  arriving  at  the  Bay  City  011  August 
9th.  From  there  he  went  to  Portland  on  the  schooner  Urania  in  Sep- 
tember and  spent  the  winter  at  Salem,  going  below  in  the  spring  ami 
purchasing  the  Washington,  which  he  brought  up  on  the  Success  and 
placed  above  the  falls.  He  subsequently  built  the  steamer  I'ortland  and 
was  interested  in  the  sidewheel  steamer  Waltamet.  He  also  owned 
shares  in  the  steamers  Gazelle,  Enterprise,  Express  and  Onward.  The 
l-'rascr  River  mining  excitement  lured  Murray  away  from  the  Columbia 
and  Willamette  rivers,  and  he  built  the  steamer  Governor  Douglas  at 
Victoria,  the  first  constructed  in  British  Columbia  The  following  year, 
in  company  with  the  late  William  living,  he  constructed  the  steamer 
Colonel  Moody.  His  roving  disposition  again  asserting  itself.  Captain 
Murray  disposed  of  hi*  interests  to  his  associates  and  with  the  proceeds 
purchased  the  bark  Sea  Nymph,  240  tons,  and  set  sail  for  Melbourne, 
where,  on  arrival,  he  sold  the  l»rk  and  began  steamboating  011  the  Murray  River.  His  first  boat,  the  Settler,  appeared  on  the  river 
in  1861.  He  followed  it  with  the  f.ady  />aty  in  18A2  ami  the  Lady  Darling  in  1865.  He  then  went  to  the  Clutba  River  in  New- 
Zealand,  where  he  built  the  Tuape  Ka.  Since  leaving  the  Northwest.  Murray  has  invested  about  f  200,000  in  the  construction  of 
steamers.  He  took  a  very  important  part  in  the  early  marine  business  of  our  domain,  and  the  Northwest  owe*  much  to  his 
enterprise.    He  is  at  present  running  one  of  his  steamers  out  of  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
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From  photos  taken  at  Oregon  City  in  1S5J,  and  at  Sydney.  N.  S.  W„ 
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most  noted  characters  who  had  yet  appeared  in  marine  circles  in  the  Northwest,  and  for  several  years  after  hi' 
arrival  was  regarded  a_s  the  king  of  the  steamboat  fraternity.  He  purchased  the  Washington '  on  the  Sacramento 
Rivtrr,  and  on  getting  her  above  Willamette  Falls  he  ran  her  between  Canemah  and  the  Yamhill  River,  making 
the  first  trip  June  6th.    As  she  did  not  prove  profitable  in  this  trade,  he  brought  her  down  the  following  year 

and  operated  her  on  the  Portland  and 
Oregon  City  route,  where  she  ran 
until  the  Portland,  a  steamer  built  and 
owned  by  Murray  and  the  late  John 
Torrence,  took  her  place. 

The  Washington  was  followed 
by  the  Multnomah, *  a  steamer  which 
retained  her  prestige  for  a  greater 
length  of  time  than  any  other  of  the 
pioneers.  She  was  built  in  the  East 
and  sent  out  in  sections,  and  was 
called  the  "barrel  boat,"  because  she 
was  constructed  with  stave  like  tim- 
bers. They  unloaded  her  at  Oregon 
City  in  June,  and  in  the  fall,  after 
receiving  the  finishing  touches,  she 
was  put  into  service  between  Canemah 
and  Corvallis.  She  was  the  first  boat 
to  ascend  the  river  as  far  as  Corvallis. 
and  enjoyed  quite  a  profitable  trade 
for  a  time,  frequently  bringing  down 
from  one  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred 
bushels  of  wheat  at  a  trip.  Following  the  Multnomah  on  the  upper  Willamette  River  came  the  Canemah.'  a 
sidewheclcr,  with  a  bluff  bow  and  square  stem.  She  had  the  mail  contract  between  Oregon  City  and  Corvallis. 
and  Nathaniel  Coe  was  the  first  postal  agent.  The  steamer  Rlaekha-ak,  a  little  iron  propeller,  brought  from  the 
Sacramento  on  one  of  Abernethy's  sailing  vessels,  arrived  in  the  spring  of  1S51  and  entered  the  passenger  trade 
between  Portland  and  Oregon  City,  where  she  proved  a  money-maker  for  her  owners. 

The  first  steamboat  on  the  middle  river,  the  James  P.  Flint,  appeared  this  year.  She  was  built  at  the  Cascades 
by  the  Bradfords  and  Van  Bergen,  and  after  her  completion  she  was  hauled  up  over  the  Cascades  to  run  to  The 

*  The  steamer  Washington,  after  running  above  the  falls,  was  taken  below,  ami  plied  between  Portland  anil  Oregon  City, 
In  the  spring  of  1853  she  was  taken  above  the  falls  again,  but  only  remained  a  few  months.  She  was  once  more  sent  In-low  in  Julv, 
going  thence  to  the  Ump<|ua  River,  where  William  H.  Troup,  the  father  of  Captains  James  ami  Claud  Troup,  went  with  her  as 
engineer. 

"The  steamer  Multnomah  was  shipped  from  the  Kast  in  sections  on  the  b»rk 
Success,  Capt.  William  Irving.  She  was  sent  by  Captain  Bisscll,  I>octor  Maxwell. 
Doctor  Gray  and  others,  landed  at  Oregon  City  in  June,  1851,  and,  after  remaining 
a  short  time  on  the  upper  river,  was  withdrawn  in  May.  185a,  and  taken  around  the 
falls  to  run  between  Portland  and  Oregon  City.  In  the  fall  she  was  put  on  the 
Portland  and  Cascade  route,  in  command  of  Captain  Fauntlerov.  In  1853  she  was 
again  placed  on  the  Oregon  City  run  in  charge  of  Capt.  Richard  iloyt,  Sr.  The  next 
year  Captain  Hoyt  bought  her  and  put  lier  on  the  Astoria  route,  where  she  carried 
the  mail.  He  retained  the  ownership  of  the  steamer  until  his  death,  in  1862.  It  was 
on  this  craft  that  the  popular  Capt.  Richard  Hoyt  of  the  present  day  received  his  early 
lessons  in  sleamboating.  Under  Hoyt's  ownership  she  ran  principally  on  the  lower 
river,  but  occasionally  made  trips  to  other  places,  a  portion  of  the  time  touching  at 
Vancouver  en  route  to  and  from  Astoria.  In  1854  she  was  chartered  and  operated  a 
short  time  on  the  Oregon  City  route  by  Captain  Molthrop.  On  the  death  of  Captain 
Hoyt  she  was  sold  to  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company,  and  in  1864  turned  her 
wheel  for  the  last  time,  her  machinery  being  removed  in  that  year.  She  was  a  speedy 
little  sidewheeler,  one  hundred  feet  in  length,  built  of  Jersey  oak  with  a  barrel  hull, 
which  required  no  caulking.  During  the  first  year  of  her  existence  the  run  from 
Portland  to  Vancouver  was  made  in  one  hour  and  twenty  minutes,  a  record  that  has 
not  been  beaten  by  many  of  the  later-day  boats.  Among  the  captains  in  command 
during  her  career  were  :  John  II  Couch.  Richard  Hoyt, Sr.,  H.  L.  Hoyt,  John  Mi-Nulty, 
William  Molthrop,  and  Fauntlerov.  Her  pursers  were  M.  B.  Miller,  J.  M.  Oilman. 
J.  M.  Breck,  Richard  Hoyt,  Jr.,  and  others. 

'The  steamer  Canemah.  which  distinguished  herself  by  furnishing  the  first 
steamboat  explosion  in  Oregon,  was  built  at  Canemah  in  1S51  by  Capt.  A.  F.  Hedges, 
Capt.  Charles  Bennett  (killed  by  the  Indians  in  185$),  Alanson  Beers,  Hamilton 
Campbell  and  John  McClosky,  the  latter  an  old  Mississippi  pilot,  who  took  her 
through  the  cut-otf  so  well  known  by  his  name.  She  was  the  fourth  boat  on  the 
upper  river.  About  this  time  Nathaniel  Coe  of  New  York  was  sent  to  this  Coast  as 
postal  agent.  He  made  the  steamer  bis  headquarters,  and  used  to  sort  the  mails  on 
the  way  up  and  down  the  river.  Here  it  was  that  his  sons,  Lawrence,  Frank  and 
Henry,  acquired  their  taste  for  sleamboating.  The  Canemah  exploded  a  flue  on 
the  8th  of  August,  1853,  near  Champocg.  scalding  to  death  a  passenger  named  Marion  Holcroft.  She  had  been  lengthened  the 
year  previous  and  up  to  the  time  of  the  cxplosiou  enjoyed  a  lucrative  business.  After  the  Canemah  had  served  the  purpose  of 
McClosky  et  at.  she  passed  into  the  bauds  of  Ainsworth,  Cole,  Switzer,  Pease  and  one  or  two  others.  Theodore  Wygant,  who  had 
been  with  her  as  purser,  took  command,  ran  her  during  '51  ami  '53,  and  was  succeeded  by  Capt.  George  K.  Cole.  She  was  135  feet 
long,  nineteen  feet  beam,  and  four  feet  depth  of  hold. 
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Dalies,  where  there  was  an  established"  military  post.  Van  Bergen  was  captain  and  R.  Watkins,  purser.  The 
following  season  she  was  taken  below  the  Cascades,  and  in  September  was  sunk  opposite  Multnomah  Falls,  while 
in  command  of  Capt.  George  Coffin.  No  lives  were  lost,  but  the  craft  was  abandoned  until  1853.  when  she  was 
taken  to  Vancouver  and  renamed  the  Fashion.    The  steamer  Lot  WhiUomb  was  still  on  the  Astoria  route,  and 

made  an  occasional  trip  to  the  Cascades.    Among  her  crew  during  this 

dycar  were  K.  W.  Baughman,1  fireman,  and  Hiram  Brown,"  deckhand. 
The  WhiUomb  had  company  on  the  Astoria  route  for  a  while  this 
season,  the  newcomer  l>eing  the  steamer  Willamette,  an  iron  propeller 
which  arrived  from  the  East  with  a  ship's  bottom  built  under  her. 
^0^^^-  The  first  record  of  this  steamer  on  the  Columbia  appears  in  the  follow- 


"  K  W.  Willet,  master  of  the  steam  schooner  Willamette,  of  the  hunlen 
of  390  tons  or  thereabout,  ladcned  with  merchandise,  sailed  from  Philadelphia 
011  the  5th  day  of  August  last  past,  aud  arrived  at  the  port  of  Astoria,  Oregon 
Territory,  this  the  9th  day  of  March,  A.  D.  1851,  and  fearing  damage  enters  his 
protest  accordingly.  (Signed)       ft,  W.  Wn.l.ET." 


cm  1   Hiram  iisowk 


The  Willamette  proved  too  expensive  for  the  route  at  this  early- 
day,  and  made  but  a  few  trips  before  she  was  sent  to  San  Francisco, 
afterward  going  to  China.  Mr.  McDermitt,  the  engineer  who  came 
out  with  her,  is  still  living  at  Oregon  City. 

In  British  Columbia  the  Hudson's  Bay  ship  Tory  arrived  at 
Fort  Rupert  from  England,  bringing  120  passengers,  and  machinery 
for  the  coal  mines;  but,  as  the  industry  at  this  point  subsequently 
proved  a  failure,  the  machinery  was  removed  to  Xanaimo,  where  mines 
were  opened.  Another  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  ships  brought  out  a  small 
iron  propeller,  which  was  put  together  at  Victoria  by  Capt.  James 
Cooper.  Her  Majesty's  ship  Daphne  was  stationed  at  Victoria  the 
greater  part  of  the  year.  At  this  time  the  spasmodic  steamship  service 
between  Portland  and  San  Francisco  gave  way  to  a  regular  line.  The  old  Columbia  :  was  the  first  steamer  to  make 
regular  trips  between  the  two  ports.    She  arrived  at  Portland  on  her  first  voyage  in  command  of  Captain  LeRoy, 

4  Capt.  E.  W.  Baughman  was  Ixim  in  l'ullou  County,  Illinois,  in  1835.  and  came  to  Oregon  in  1850.  He  l>egan  his  steamboat 
career  in  1851  on  the  Lot  Whitcomb,  as  fireman,  in  1853  he  went  to  the  middle  Columbia  aud  commenced  running  sailboats 
between  the  Cascade*  and  The  Dalles.  When  steam  was  put  on  the  river  he  was  employed  in  the  dangerous  undertaking  of  making 
the  rapids  portage.  He  remained  here  for  three  years,  during  which  time  the  I'matitla  made  her  unexpected  trip  over  the  Cascades, 
landing  on  a  rock  in  the  middle  of  the  river.  Baughman  was  notified,  and  rescued  the  passengers  in  a  sailboat,  the  steamer 
afterward  floating  off.  In  1858  Baughman  went  as  pilot  with  Capt.  Leonard  White  on  the  steamer  Colonel  Wright,  remaining  on 
her  until  186 1,  when  he  look  command  of  the  Okanogan.  In  1861  he  became  captain  of  the  Teniae.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
•.urumer  of  i86a  he  left  the  employ  of  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company  ami  bought  an  interest  in  the  steamer  Spray,  built  by 
Baker,  Aukeny,  and  William  Gates.  Baughman  was  placed  in  charge,  aud  she  proved  very  profitable,  earning  her  cost  three  time's 
in  five  months.  In  1863  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company  purchased  her,  and  Baiigtinian  left  the  upper  Columbia  and  joined 
the  People's  Transportation  Company,  running  the  O.  liaker  from  Portland  to  the  Cascades.  After  the  consolidation  of 
these  two  powerful  companies  was  effected,  Baugliutnn  returned  to  the  Willamette  and  rati  on  the  Oregon  City  route  for  five 
vears.  He  subsequently  sold  his  stock  in  the  company,  and  with  I).  P.  Thompson  and  J.  Winston  built  the  Sueceif,  a  craft  whose 
name  proved  a  misnomer.  Selling  her  to  the  People's  Transportation 
Company  in  1869.  he  went  to  Puget  Sound,  running  various  boats  there 
until  1871,  after  which  he  ran  for  two  years  in  command  of  Wright's 
steamer,  Vtiloria,  on  the  Fraser.  Returning  to  Oregon  in  1873,  he 
cugaged  with  the  Willamette  palls  &  Lock  Company,  and  remained  in 
charge  of  their  boats  until  they  sold  out  to  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation 
Company  in  1S76,  this  transfer  returning  him  to  the  service  of  this 
company  after  having  been  out  of  their  employ  for  thirteen  years.  He 
was  then  sent  to  the  upper  Columbia,  going  first  to  The  Dalles  and 
afterward  10  I.ewiston,  and  has  since  remained  continuously  in  the 
employ  of  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company  and  its  successors, 
and  at  present  commands  one  of  their  steamers  running  out  of  Portland. 

'Capt.  Hiram  Brown,  who  has  probably  had  the  longest  contin- 
uous service  as  a  steamship  pilot  of  any  man  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  was 
horn  IXecember  14,  1823,  in  Cayuga  County.  New  York.  He  removed 
to  the  Western  States  when  he  was  quite  young,  and  commenced  his 
marine  career  on  the  Mississippi,  running  out  of  St.  I.ouis  from  1844  to 
1848  Prom  the  Mississippi  he  drifted  westward,  and  worked  on  the 
Columbia  on  the  pioneer  steamer  l.ol  Whitcomb  \\\  1851.  He  served 
nn  various  river  steamers  until  March,  1857,  when  he  began  piloting 
ocean  steamships  between  Portland  and  Astoria,  his  first  charge  being 
the  ill-fated  /{rattier  Jonathan,  lost  off  Crescent  City  in  1865.  He  fid- 
lowed  his  calling  on  this  route,  without  a  vacatiou  or  loss  of  time,  for 
nearly  thirty-three  years,  retiring  in  Decemlier,  1889,  to  enjoy  the  comforts  of  life  that  are  certainly  due  a  man  after  so  long  a 
period  of  unremitting  duty. 

'  The  steamship  Columbia  was  built  in  New  York  in  1850  for  the  California  aud  Oregon  trade.  She  was  described  in  her 
enrollment,  at  the  Astoria  custom  house,  as  having  a  "round  stern  and  eagle  head ;"  length,  193  feet  6  inches:  breadth  19  feet;  depth 
of  hold,  19  feet  6  inches.  She  left  for  the  Pacific  as  soon  as  completed,  October  15th,  and  immediately  upon  her  arrivul  entered  the 
service  for  which  she  was  designed.  She  was  kept  busy  for  several  years,  in  the  first  five  of  which  she  made  one  hundred  and  two 
trips  between  Oregon  and  California  and  one  to  Panama,  running  11  total  of  110,000  miles,  carrying  8o.ux>  tons  of  freight  and  10,000 
passengers.  She  burned  16,000  tons  of  coal  at  an  expense  of  $480,000,  and  her  payroll  during  that  period  amounted  to  $500,000. 
The  Dall  brothers  served  on  her  miwt  of  the  time  during  the  fifties,  and  Captains  Lapidge,  Patterson,  Ui  Rose,  Whiting,  Hayes, 
Griffiths,  Burns.  Mackie  and  others  were  afterward  in  command.  When  she  first  came  to  the  Coast  she  was  fitted  with  three  masts, 
but  in  Dall's  time  oue  of  them  was  removed. 
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i  *li  Mr.  French,  chief  engineer,  and  William  J.  Bryan,"  now  living  in  San  Francisco,  first  assistant.    Dall  succeeded 
"Roy  as  master.    Among  the  passengers  was  Henry  \V.  Corbet  t  of  Portland.    The  Columbia  was  owned  by 
I~I  <=>lland  &  Aspinwall,  and  made  monthly  trips.    The  steamer  Go/tab*  which  still  bids  defiance  to  old  Father  Time, 
also  made  a  few  voyages  between  San  Francisco  and  Portland  in  command  of  Capt.  George  Flavel.    In  April  of 
tla  in  year  she  left  Astoria  with  the  new  steamer  Lot  ll'liitcomb  side 
r>3»-   «  ide,  and  raced  all  the  way  to  Portland,  the  Lot  JJ  hitcomb  betting 
the    Goliah  twenty-five  minutes.    The  steamship  Sea  Gull,  Captain 
Ticlnnor,  was  making  two  trips  a  month  between  Portland  and  San 
t*i-£*.  xicisco,  calling  at  Port  Orford,  Trinidad  and  Humboldt  each  way. 

went  on  the  route  in  the  summer,  and  ran  with  more  or  less 
rej5  hilarity  until  the  following  year,  when  she  was  lost  on  the 
Qal  i  forn i a  coast. 

The  commercial  possibilities  of  Puget  Sound  were  recognized 
at  tl»'s  period  by  the  establishment  of  a  port  of  entry  at  Olympia, 
S.  P.  Moses  was  appointed  collector  in  February,  1.H51.  Busi- 
.j-^^j^j-i  was  not  very  active,  however,  and  his  first  clearance  was 
reported  November  19th,  when  the  brig  George  Emery,  Capt.  F.noch 
Fowler,  took  out  a  coasting  license ;  and  the  same  day  the  schoouer 
Exact,  Captain  Folger,  cleared  for  the  Queen  Charlotte  gold  fields. 
TVic  Exact  arrived  at  Alki  Point  the  week  previous  with  the 
founders  of  Seattle,  A.  A.  Denny,  J.  X.  Low,  C.  D.  Boran,  W.  N. 
VJell  and  their  families,  and  Charles  0.  Terry,  among  her  passengers. 
The  Government  survey  schooner  Ewing  spent  some  time  on  Puget 
Sound,  and  the  brigs  U'eilingsby,  James  Marshall  and  Leonora 
arrived  in  the  fall,  the  latter,  under  command  of  Capt.  Daniel 
Howard,  coming  to  Alki  Point  shortly  after  the  advent  of  the  Exatt. 
She  secured  a  cargo  of  piles  at  this  point  and  departed  in  Decernl>cr. 

Several  vessels  arrived  in  the  Columbia  from  the  Eastern  coast  this  year,  among  them  the  bark  Elizabeth 
Allen,  208  days  from  New  York  ;  the  bark  Francis  and  Louise,  262  tons,  Seth  Mayo,  master,  with  general 
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*  William  J.  Bryau  was  born  in  Massachusetts  in  1S16,  and  served  his  apprenticeship  as  engineer  in  Ronton.  His  6rst 
experience  afloat  was  on  steamers  running  to  the  West  Indies,  and  in  1849  he  left  New  York  on  a  sailing  vessel  bound  for  California. 
He  struck  out  for  the  gold-fields  soon  after  his  arrival  on  the  Coast,  but  met  with  such  indifferent  success  that  he  soon  abandoned  his 
search  for  the  precious  metal  and  found  employment  in  fitting  up  the  steamer  Xorth  Slur,  on  which  he  served  as  engineer  between 
San  Francisco  ami  Alviso.  From  here  he  went  to  the  Columbia  for  a  short  time  a*  first  assistant  with  Chief  ICnginecr  French  and 
subsequently  took  charge,  one  of  his  assistants  being  John  Nation,  afterward  well  known  in  the  Northwest  and  at  present  living 
in  Australia!  Mr.  Bryan  continued  running  north  in  the  employ  of  the  1'acific  Mail  Steamship  Company  until  1859;  and.  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  trips  made  for  the  same  company  on  the  Panama  route,  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  time  on  the  steamship 
Columbia.  After  leaving  the  ocean  he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Holladay  line,  remaining  in  that  employment  for  five 
years,  and  subsequently  took  »  similar  position  with  the  Occidental  &  Oriental  Steamship  Company,  which  he  occupied  for  twelve 
years,  and  has  since  lived  quietly  in  San  Francisco,  enjoying  the  fruits  of  his  many  years  in  the  marine  service. 

'The  steamer  Goliah,  which  for  nearly  half  a  century  divided  honors  with  the  Heaver  in  point  of  age  and  general  utilitv.  was 
the  second  tugboat  built  in  the  I'nitcd  Stales.     In  |S.|H  Vanderbilt  was  doing  a  profitable  business  with  some  wornout  steamers 

towing  sailing  vessels  in  and  out  of  the 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  harbor  of  New  York ;  and  W.  II.  Webb,  ob- 

serving that  they  lost  a  great  many  ships 
through  deficient  power,  concluded  to  con- 
struct a  boat  exclusively  for  towing.  The 
.-tjax  was  built  first,  folfowed  by  the  "ever- 
lasting "  Goliah.  On  her  completion  she 
was  sold  by  Webb  to  parties  who  intended 
her  for  the  Sacramento  River  trade.  The 
new  owners  became  involved  financially,  and 
the  Goliah  was  put  in  charge  of  the  marshal, 
who  awoke  one  morning  to  find  himself  on 
the  way  to  California.  The  steamer  had 
slipped  away  without  any  coal,  and  by  a 
scratch  managed  to  reach  St.  Thomas,  where 
she  secured  fuel  and  provisions.  On  arrival 
at  San  Francisco  she  was  lengthened  and 
ran  as  a  passenger  boat  ou  the  Sacramento 
under  the  name  of  Defender.  She  was  soon 
bought  off  by  the  combination  and  was  then 
placed  on  the  ocean  routes.  Flavel  ran  her 
up  north,  am]  she  was  afterward  on  the 
southern  route  in  command  of  Capt.  Robert 
Haley,  rescuing  the  passengers  of  the  steam- 
ship Yankee  Blade  in  the  spring  of  1S5.1. 
which  vessel  was  wrecked  off  I'oiut  Concef- 
cion  on  the  first  trip  after  coming  out. 
She  was  subsequently  shortened,  and  ran  for  many  years  as  a  towboat  in  San  Francisco  harbor,  finally  passing  into  the  hands  of  the 
Wrights,  who  again  lengthened  her  and  placed  her  on  the  Humboldt  route.  After  a  short  time  in  this  service  she  was  abandoned  and 
laid  over  on  the  Mission  flats  until  1S64.  when  Captain  Griffiths  fixed  her  up  as  a  towboat  once  more.  She  was  bought  by  Pope  \ 
Talbot  in  1871,  and  arrived  at  Port  Gamble  March  jsd  of  that  year  in  charge  of  Capt.  William  Hayden,  who  rau  her  for  a  while  and 
was  succeeded  by  Captain  Noyes  and  Capt.  J.  A.  McCoy,  who  iu  turn  gave  way  to  Capt.  S.  I).  I.ibby,  who  remained  in  command 
for  twelve  years.    From  the  time  of  her  arrival  ou  the  Sound  until  the  tug  Taeoma  appeared,  the  Goliah  towed  more  than  half  of  the 
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merchandise  from  New  York  ;  the  P.  Pendleton,  Samuel  Curtis,  master,  from  New  York,  with  coal  and 
merchandise  ;  the  brig  Reindeer,  the  schooner  J.  R.  Whiting,  and  the  Golden  Age,  ,yo  tons,  Kphraim  Richardson, 
master,  from  New  York.  The  bark  Ork  arrived  from  Boston  May  30th,  with  a  cargo  of  general  merchandise  for 
Portland.  Her  rigging  was  badly  shaken  up  owing  to  heavy  gales,  and  her  captain,  Josiah  B.  Ilutchins, 
immediately  filed  an  extended  protest  with  Notary  Van  Dusen.  Another  vessel  which  encountered  difficulties 
and  took  the  same  action  was  the  bark  James  W.  Page,  Capt.  Oliver  h-  Berse,  which,  while  on  a  trip  from 
Milton,  Or.,  to  San  Francisco,  June  29th,  struck  on  a  bar,  where  she  lost  a  portion  of  her  shoe.  The  brig 
Amazon,  the  first  vessel  to  come  to  Portland  from  the  Orient,  arrived  from  Whampoa,  China. 

The  Astorians  began  to  look  after  the  coasting  trade  in  1851,  and  in  the  fall  built  the  sloop  h'illamook. 
She  was  owned  by  Samuel  Howard,  her  master,  Obed  Thomas.  James  Trask  and  J.  W.  Alderman.  She  registered 
but  ten  tons,  and  yet  did  a  thriving  business  bet  WWII  Tillamook,  Shoalwater  Bay  and  Astoria.  The  bark  George 
and  Martha,  an  arrival  of  the  year  previous,  was  sold  July  25th  by  the  United  State  Marshal.  Joe  Meek,  to 
William  H.  Mcloy,  for  $2,025.  The  brig  Entity  Preston  was  also  sold  by  Richard  P.  Buck  to  John  S.  Shuman 
for  $5, 100;  and  Benjamin  Stark's  bark  Ann  Smith,  registering  214  tons,  which  Capt.  George  H.  Flanders 
brought  out  the  year  l>efore.  was  disposed  of  to  William  K.  Molthrop.  The  bark  Pesdemona,  Capt.  Henry  Farley, 
was  transferred  August  9th  to  Thomas  Smith  by  George  Abcrncthy  &  Co. 

Among  the  vessels  visiting  Shoalwater  Bay  were  the  brig  Quadratus,  Captain  Meues,  which  entered  by 
mistake,  and  the  schooner  Sea  Serpent.  Captain  Miller,  which  went  in  after  a  cargo  of  oysters.  Numerous  vessels 
engaged  in  the  coasting  trade  this  year,  among  the  best  known  being  the  bark  Lausanne,  Captain  Stansbury,  and 
the  schooners  Urania  and  Francis  Helen.  On  Puget  Sound  two  vessels, 
the  Gtorgiana  "'  and  the  brigantine  Una,"  were  wrecked. 

Steam  tonnage  did  not  increase  to  any  great  extent  during  the 
year  1852.  To  the  upper  Willamette  fleet  was  added  the  steamer  Oregon, 
a  little  sidewheeler,  built  at  Fairfield  by  a  company  at  the  head  of  which 
was  Benjamin  Simpson.  The  Oregon  was  a  very  poor  investment,  and  a 
source  of  considerable  loss  to  her  proprietors.  Following  her  came  the 
Shoahtater,  the  sixth  steamer  on  the  upper  Willamette,  a  small  craft 
fitted  with  two  geared  engines,  and  designed  to  run  when  all  other  boats 
were  compelled  to  lay  up  for  lack  of  water  on  the  bars.  She  was  owned 
by  Capt.  Leonard  White  and  others,  but  proving  unprofitable  was  sold 
to  the  late  Judge  McCarver  of  Taconia.  In  the  spring  of  1854.  while 
making  a  landing  below  Rock  Island,  the  steam  ran  up  too  fast,  causing 
a  flue  to  collapse.  Several  persons  received  injuries,  none  of  which, 
however,  resulted  seriously.  The  accident  proved  so  expensive  that  she 
again  changed  ownership  and  name,  having  been  called  successively 
during  her  career,  Fenix  1  the  owners'  method  of  spelling  Pftoeuix),  then 
Franklin,  and,  as  ill  luck  still  pursued  her,  she  was  finally  lengthened 
and  rechristened  the  Minnie  Holmes,  in  honor  of  a  young  lady  of  Oregon 
City,  who  afterward  became  the  wife  of  Dan  O'Neil.  the  veteran  purser. 
The  steamer  still  proved  unremunerative.  and  in  1.S58  her  owners  sold 
her  to  B.  N.  I  Hi  Rell,  by  whom  she  was  taken  to  Salem  and  fitted  up  as 
a  floating  sawmill.  The  machinery  was  subsequently  removed  and  permanently  located  on  the  bank  of  the  river, 
where  it  was  used  in  the  manufacture  of  lumber  until  i860,  at  which  time  the  mill  was  destroyed  by  fire.  Among 
the  crew  of  the  unlucky  steamer  during  her  early  career  was  Joseph  Buchtel,'*'  at  present  chief  of  the  Portland  fire 
department,  who  was  serving  as  purser  at  the  time  of  the  boiler  explosion  at  Rock  Island. 

vessels  that  entered  the  straits  for  Nanaimo,  and  nearly  all  of  those  bound  for  the  American  side.  In  1877  she  was  extensively 
repaired,  and  a  new  boiler  provided,  which  cost  nearly  f  15,000,  its  dimensions  being,  width,  fourteen  and  one -hull  feet,  length, 
seventeen  feet,  diameter,  twelve  feet.  After  Captaiu  Libby  left  her  she  was  laid  up  at  Port  Ludlow  for  four  years.  Capt.  William 
St] by  then  ran  her  for  a  year  and  a  half,  and  Kit.  Clements  took  charge  of  her  for  a  short  time.  He  was  succeeded  by  Capt.  William 
Williamson,  who  continued  in  command  for  six  years,  until  July  1894,  when  she  was  again  laid  up  at  I'ort  Ludlow.  Her  hull 
Mow  the  water  line  is  still  in  excellent  condition,  and  with  repairs  to  her  machinery  she  would  probably  outlast  the  Beai'er,  which 
»»s  fifty-three  years  old  when  she  met  her  fate.  Since  the  loss  of  that  venerable  craft,  the  Gohah  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being 
the  oldest  steam  vessel  afloat  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

'"The  schooner  Georgiana,  Captaiu  Rowland,  while  en  route  from  Steilaeooiu  to  the  gold  fields,  anchored  one  night  in 
Skidegate  Channel,  QttCM  Charlotte's  Islands,  and  was  driven  ashore  by  a  gale.  Her  crew  of  five  men  and  twenty-two  passengers 
were  captured  and  made  slaves  by  the  Hydah  Indians,  who  kept  them  in  bondage  for  seven  weeks  before  they  were  finally  rescued 
l>y  the  schooner  Oemaris  Cove,  Captaiu  Raich.  The  Georgiana's  passengers  included  A.  Sargent,  S.  D.  Howe,  E.  N.  Sargent, 
Ambrose  Jewell,  Ch  tries  Weed,  Daniel  Show,  Samuel  II.  Williams.,  James  McAlister.  John  Thornton,  Charles  Hendricks, 
George  A.  Paige.  John  Rcmlcy,  Jesse  Ferguson,  J.  Colvin,  James  Hurd,  William  Mahard,  S.  Gideon,  George  Moore,  B.  F.  McDonald, 
S.  S.  Ford,  Jr.,  J.  M.  Brown  and  J.  Siedner .  mate  Duncan  McHweu,  and  sailors  Benjamin  and  Richard  Gibbs. 

"The  brigantine  Una.  one  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  coasting  vessels,  was  driven  ashore  near  Cape  Flattery.  Fortunately  the 
schooner  Oemaris  C'oz'e,  which  hail  previously  rescued  the  crew  and  passengers  of  the  Georgiana,  was  uear  at  hand,  and  all  were 
saved,  although  the  vessel  was  a  total  loss. 

"Joseph  Buchtel,  chief  engineer  of  the  Portland  fire  department,  was  l»orn  in  1,'iiiontown,  O.,  November  22,  1830.  He 
followed  steaniboatiug  only  a  short  time  in  the  early  fifties,  having  been  at  that  period  connected  with  the  steamers  Shoalwater, 
WtSlatnelte,  Canemah and  others.  He  was  steward  on  the  Willamette  when  she  was  lying  alongside  the  unfortunate  Gazelle  at  the 
tune  of  the  explosion. 
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A  small  iron  propeller  called  the  fiagle"  ran  between  Portland  and  Oregon  City  in  1852  in  command  of 
Capt.  W.  H.  Wells"  and  Capt.  Richard  Williams,1''  who  coined  money  with  her,  carrying  passengers  tictween  the 
two  cities  at  the  rate  of  $5  a  head.    In  the  fall  of  the  year  the  Eagle  met  with  some  opposition  from  the  little 

propeller  Allan,"'  owned  by  Allan.  McKinley  &  Company,  old  Hudson's  Bay  men, 
then  in  business  at  Oregon  City.  The  Allan  was  about  the  same  size  as  the  Eagle, 
but  hardly  as  fast  a  steamer,  and  was  used  more  for  towing  and  freighting  than  for 
passenger  service.  Abernethy  &  Clark  also  had  a  small  propeller,  the  Major  Redding, 
which  J.  M.  Oilman''  had  brought  up  from  California.  She  was  used  for  jobbing 
L  and  towing  on  the  Willamette  and  Columbia. 

yf  The  steamship  Columbia  continued  on  the  ocean  route  between  the  Columbia 

]fc^Hf  River  and  San  Francisco,  with  Capt.  William  Dull,  master.  Peter  Maclcie,1*  mate, 

^^Mwv  Edwin  Cox, '"engineer,  Burns,  purser,  and  Joseph  Durbron,  agent  at  Portland.  The 

fare  was  $75  for  cabin  passage,  and  $45  in  the  steerage.    The  steamships  General 
m-         Warren  and  Sea  Gull  were  also  in  the  Oregou  trade  until  they  were  lost  early  in  the 
year,  and  the  steamships  Fremont  and  Isthmus  made  several  trips  in  the  same 

"  Tlie  steamer  Eagle,  or,  as  she  was  always  called,  ihc  Little  Eagle,  was  an  iron  propeller 
of  about  ten  tons  burden  brought  up  from  San  Francisco  by  Capt.  William  Irving.   After  William* 
&  Wells  disposed  of  ber  she  was  used  principally  in  towing,  although  as  lute  as  in  186]  she  carried 
Cai-t.  w.  B.  fftl'f  passengers  on  the  Cascade  route,  taking  the  place  of  the  steamer  Maria.    In  lK6j  she  was  sold 

toTackaberry  &  Mam,  continuing  in  the  towing  business  until  1871,  when  John  West  purchased 
ber,  removed  the  engines,  and  placed  them  in  the  steamer  Jane  West.  Among  the  first  engineers  on  the  boat  was  Martin  Bulger, 
for  a  long  time  Superintending  Engineer  of  the  Pacific  Mail.  Her  last  captains  before  she  w  as  dismantled  were  J.  N.  Fisher  and 
Fred  Congdon. 

HCapt.  W  B.  Wells,  who  was  associated  with  Williams  in  building  the  steamer  /telle,  hail  but  a  short  career  on  the  river, 
although  his  name  is  inseparably  linked  with  the  early  history  of  steamboating  on  the  Willamette  and  Columbia.  In  addition  to  the 
steamers  /telle,  Mary  and  Eagle,  in  which  be  was  a  partner  with  Capt.  Richard  Williams,  be 
bought  an  interest  with  Captain  Hoyt  in  the  wrecked  Gazelle,  which  was  renamed  the  Sefiorita, 
and  was  also  a  part  owner  with  Hoyt  in  the  steamer  Elisa  Anderson,  with  which  he  went  to  the 
Sound  in  1850.  After  his  return  to  the  Columbia  he  moved  to  Shoalwatcr  Bay,  taking  up  a  claim 
there,  and  carrying  the  mail  between  Oysterville  and  Brucepoit  in  a  plunger.  While  making 
atrip  in  February,  1R63,  the  sloop  was  capsized  in  a  squall,  and  he  wis  drowned.  Few  of  his 
old  associates  arc  now  living,  but  all  who  remember  him  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  bis  merits 
as  a  steamboat  man. 

''Capt.  Richard  Williams  was  born  in  the  Canary  Islands,  and  bis  early  life  was  spent 
sailing  out  of  New  York,  Boston,  and  Portland,  Me.  He  first  arrived  on  the  Pacific  Coast  in  the 
spring  of  1850,  going  to  Sacramento.  Cal.,  where  he  took  charge  of  a  ship  which  hail  lieeu  deserted 
by  the  crew  in  their  anxiety  to  reach  the  gold  mines,  and  ran  it  as  a  floating  hotel,  doing  a 
profitable  business  for  about  six  mouths.  He  then  went  to  the  mines,  and  on  bis  return  to  San 
Francisco  three  months  later  met  Capt.  William  Irving,  with  whom  he  had  sailed  out  of  New 
York.  With  Captain  Irving  he  made  a  trip  to  Oregon.  l>oth  returning  to  San  Francisco  sulwc- 
qnently  with  the  Success,  and  together  they  purchased  the  steamer  Eagle,  just  arrived  from 
Philadelphia.  Captain  Williams  ran  the  Eagle  iu  the  Oregon  City  trade  for  three  years,  and  then 
sold  her  to  William  Latimer,  who  used  her  on  the  Vancouver  route.  In  1853,  with  W.  II.  Wells, 
be  built  the  /telle,  which  they  ran  for  a  short  time  to  Oregon  City,  and  afterward  to  the  Cascades, 
until  the  organization  of  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company.  With  Bradford  and  Wells  he 
constructed  the  Mary  at  the  upper  Cascades,  operating  her  in  connection  with  the  Belle.  When 
the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company  was  incorporated,  Captain  Williams  was  given  stock  in  the  ^m 

corporation  for  his  interest  in  the  steamers  /telle,  Mary  and  ScHorita     He  sold  his  shares  at  the  Carr.  Ricuako  Wbum 

same  time  that  Jacob  Kanim  anil  several  of  his  associates  withdrew  from  the  company.    In  the 

early  days  of  his  steamboat  career  he  composed  the  entire  crew  of  the  Eagle, — fireman,  engineer  and  captain,  and  the  craft  made 
more  money  than  many  of  the  larger  boats  with  larger  crews  have  in  later  days.  Captain  Williams  retired  from  the  marine  business 
twenty  years  ago,  and  is  now  a  resident  of  East  Portland  and  president  of  the  First  National  Bank. 

"The  steamer  Allan  was  brought  around  from  New  York  on  a  sailing  vessel,  and  received 
her  name  from  ber  managing  owner.  She  was  used  chiefly  in  the  towing  and  jobbing  trade. 
In  1853  she  was  taken  above  the  Cascades,  and  continued  running  there  until  1856.  She  was 
commanded  at  this  time  by  Capt.  Thomas  Oladwell,  who  was  afterward  lost  on  the  steamship 
Northerner. 

"Capt.  James  M.  Oilman  was  born  in  New  Hampshire  in  1816.  After  learning  the 
machinist's  trade  he  embarked  from  Boston  with  one  hundred  other  young  men  in  the  bark 
Leonora  for  the  California  gold  mines,  which  he  finally  reached,  but  soon  returned  to  San  Fran 
cisco  and  found  work  on  the  steamer  San  Joaquin  as  engineer  Shortly  afterward  he  bought  an 
interest  in  a  towboat,  but  »old  out  to  go  to  Oregon  with  the  steamer  Major  Redding.  When  he 
arrived  on  the  Columbia  he  left  the  Redding,  expecting  to  return  to  San  Francisco,  but  after 
wailing  a  short  lime  engaged  as  engineer  on  the  Multnomah,  and  from  her  went  to  the  Belle. 
When  Katntn  and  Ainsworlh  were  building  the  Carrie  Ladd,  Oilman  was  taken  in  ax  a  partner 
and  remained  with  them  several  years,  reaping  a  share  of  the  profits  accruing  to  that  successful 
venture.  He  retired  from  the  water  many  years  ago,  after  building  up  a  substantial  fortune, 
and  died  in  Portland,  July  19,  1891. 

"Capt.  Peter  Mackie,  who  spent  nearly  fortv  years  in  the  Northern  trade,  was  horn  in 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  in  l8ai,  and  reached  the  Pacific  Coast  in  183$  on  a  sailing  vessel,  but  did 
not  remain.  He  continued  in  the  deep-water  service  until  the  latter  part  of  the  forties,  when 
he  again  went  to  California,  aud  in  1851  began  running  North  with  Captain  Hall,  serving  with 
him  several  years  as  first  officer;  after  which  he  was  occasionally  in  command  of  extra  steamships. 
During  the  Holladay  regime  he  was  promoted  to  a  captaincy,  and  from  that  period  until  18S7  be 
Can.  I'xraH  Mackih  was  in  the  Northern  trade  most  of  the  time,  his  last  charge  having  been  the  City  of  Chester 

He  died  in  San  Francisco  in  October,  1894. 
"  Edwin  Cox  was  born  in  Durham,  N.  H.  He  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  1840,  aud  served  as  first  assistant  eugineer  on 
various  Sacramento  River  steamers.  He  subsequently  held  this  position  on  the  steamships  Columbia  and  Oregon  running  North, 
and  later  became  chief,  in  whirh  capacity  he  afterward  accepted  employment  on  the  steamship  Santa  Crut,  After  leaving  the 
Northern  route  he  followed  his  vocation  for  several  years  on  the  Sau  Francisco  ferry-boats.  lie  went  to  China  as  chief  on  ihc 
steamer  Surprise  upon  her  return  from  the  Eraser  River,  and  soon  after  quitting  this  service  retired  from  the  water  and  engaged 
in  mining  in  California  until  his  death  in  1865. 
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traffic.  The  steamer  Willamette,  which  had  come  out  from  the  East  the  year  before,  was  bought  by  the  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Company  and  taken  to  San  Francisco. 

The  James  /*.  Flint,  sunk  near  Cape  Horn  in  1K51,  was  raised  and  put  in  running  order,  but  unfortunately 
met  with  a  sad  accident  in  March,  when  a  bolt  in  the  boiler  gave  way  and  the  engineer,  John  Dennis,  was  so 
terribly  scalded  that  he  died  within  a  few  hours.    The  steamer  Washington  was  sold  in  June  by  Captain  Murray 

to  Allan,  McKinley  &  Company  for  $3,000,  and  the  pioneer  steam- 
boats Columbia,  Blackhawk  and  Major  Redding  were  dismantled. 
The  Multnomah,  Hoyt.  master,  and  Bulger,1*  engineer,  and  the  Lot 
Whitcomb,  Ainsworth,  captain,  and  Hall,  pilot,"  were  still  on  the 
Astoria  route,  the  latter  having  her  Portland  landing  at  the  foot  of 
Washington  Street,  where  George  W.  Hoyt,"  the  agent,  had  his 
office.  The  surveying  schooner  Baltimore,  Captain  Roberts,  spent 
several  weeks  in  the  Columbia  during  the  summer,  and  the  Louisiana 
sailed  on  her  secoiid  trip  with  Oregon  produce  for  China.  About 
this  time  a  strong  effort  was  made  to  establish  the  metropolis  of  the 
Northwest  at  St.  Helens,  and  for  several  months  the  maritime  com- 
merce at  that  jwint  was  of  considerable  importance.  During  the 
six  mouths  ending  July  1st,  nine  brigs,  four  barks,  three  ships  and 
two  schooners  loaded  there,  while  the  steamships  Fremont  and 
Columbia  made  nine  rouud  trips  between  that  point  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  bark  Trenton  created  a  record  for  long  voyages  between 
San  Francisco  and  Astoria,  consuming  fifty-seven  days  in  making 
the  trip. 

At  Shoalwater  Bay  the  oyster  industry  furnished  business 
for  several  small  coasters.  The  schooner  Loo  Choo,  Captain  Nelson, 
made  six  trips  from  the  bay  to  San  Francisco,  carrying  away  8,325 
baskets  of  oysters  ;  the  schooner  Sea  Serpent.  Captain  Miller,  five 
trips,  aggregating  5,600  baskets  ;  the  schooner  Rialto,  Captain  Bersc, 
two  trips,  taking  2,500  baskets  ;  the  schooners  Columbia,  Captain 
Phillips,  and  Tarleton.  Captain  Morgan,  made  one  trip  each,  carrying  600  and  400  baskets  respectively  ;  the 
brig  Sophia,  Captain  Bond,  loaded  1,500  piles  in  the  bay,  and  the  brig  Oriental.  Captain  Hill,  took  500  piles 
and  a  quantity  of  oysters.  A  small  schooner  called  the  Bramble,  and  the  Mary  Taylor™  were  also  engaged  in 
the  oyster  traffic.  In  the  fall  of  1852  the  first  survey  of  Shoalwater  Bay  was  made  by  the  United  States 
steamship  Active  (old  steamship  Goldhunter),  Captain  Alden. 

The  number  of  sailing  vessels  in  the  coasting  trade  was  much  larger  than  during  the  preceding  year.  Plying 
between  Puget  Sound  points,  Portland  and  San  Francisco,  were  the  brigs  John  Davis,  Captain  Plummer.  Franklin 
Adams.  Capt.  L.  M.  Felker,  Geo.  W.  Emery,  Jane,  G.  W.  Kendall,  the  Daniel, 
Leonosa,  and  the  schooners  Cynosure,  Capt.  E.  S.  Fowler,  Exact.  Demaris  Cove. 
Susan  Slurgis.  Alice,  Franklin.  Mexican  and  Cecil.      The  schooner  Mary 
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•"  Martin  Bulger,  who  was  one  of  the  first  engineers  on  the  Multnomah,  was  born 
iu  New  York  in  1829,  and  nunc  to  the  Pacific  Coast  about  the  time  of  the  California  gold 
excitement.  He  served  as  chief  engineer  on  nearly  all  of  the  pioneer  boats  on  the  Colum- 
bia and  Willamette  rivers,  and  also  worked  iu  thut  capacity  011  the  old  Cotiah  and  other 
steamers  out  of  San  Francisco.  He  wax  in  the  employ  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship 
Company  for  many  years,  his  last  position  with  that  corporation  having  been  that  of 
superintending  engineer.  He  retired  from  the  service  a  few  years  ago  and  resides  in 
San  Francisco. 

'  W.  II.  II.  Hall,  who  is  now  living  in  retirement  at  Chelsea,  Vt.,  came  to  Oregon 
as  supercargo  of  the  bark  Louisiana,  on  the  trip  that  brought  the  Lot  Whitcomb's  machin- 
ery. Jacob  Kamm,  J.  0.  Waterman,  and  W.  D.  Carter,  were  passengers  on  the  same 
voyage,  the  latter  two  having  with  them  an  outfit  for  a  printing  office.  Mr.  Whitcomb 
engaged  Hall  to  assist  in  building  the  steamer,  aud  on  her  completion  he  was  appointed 
fi!nt,  remaining  with  her  nearly  all  of  the  time  she  ran  on  the  river.  He  also  piloted 
011  the  steamer  Willamette,  anil  was  for  a  short  lime  captain  of  the  Fashion,  and  afterward 
of  the  Ml, 

"  George  W.  Hoyt,  who  was  associated  for  many  years  with  his  brother,  Capt. 
Richard  Hoyt,  in  the  steamboat  business  on  the  Columbia  and  Willamette  rivers,  was  born 
in  Albany,  N.  V.,  in  1828,  and  arrived  in  California  iu  1851,  the  following  year  going  to 
Oregon,  where  he  commenced  stearnboaling  with  his  brother.  He  was  for  a  loug  time 
agent  for  the  Multnomah,  with  headquarters  on  the  old  wharf  boat  moored  at  the  foot  of 
Washington  Street,  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration  of  the  steamer.   He  afterward 

purchased  an  interest  in  the  steamer  Express,  running  lielween  Portland  and  Oregon  City.  gown  Cnx 

Soon  after  the  organization  of  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company,  he  entered  their 

employ,  remaining  with  them  and  their  successors  for  nearly  thirty  years.  He  resigned  in  18911  to  enjoy  a  wet)  earned  rest.  He 
died  September  9,  1891,  leaving  a  wide  circle  <>f  friends,  by  whom  he  was  respected  and  admired  for  his  many  kindly  qualities. 

"Mark  L.  Winant,  who  with  his  father  and  brother  was  running  the  Mary  Taylor  on  Shoalwater  Bay  iu  the  oyster  trade 
during  this  year,  was  born  in  New  York  City  in  1825  and  came  to  San  Francisco  in  1849.  He  served  on  the  Sacramento  River  in 
1850  and  remained  there  until  1852,  when  he  went  to  Shoalwater  Bay  and  followed  the  oyster  business  until  1882,  subsequently 
removing  to  Yaquiua,  where  be  has  since  resided. 
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Taylor,  which  had  been  in  use  as  a  pilot  boat  on  the  bar,  left  the  Columbia  to  trade  on  Puget  Sound,  taking 
with  her  [*  B.  Hastings  and  F.  W.  I'cttigrovc.  the  founders  of  Portland,  who  on  their  arrival  on  the  Sound  still 
further  perpetuated  their  names  by  starting  the  city  of  Port  Townsend.  The  bark  Success  was  running  in  the 
coasting  trade  in  command  of  Captain  Coupe,''  who  owned  a  half  interest  in  the  vessel,  and  the  bark  /Ironies 
carried  away  a  cargo  of  piles  from  Seattle.    Other  regular  traders  along  the  coast  were  the  brigs  Nonpareil. 

Cyclops,  li'illimaittic.  Potomac''  and  Eagle.  The  Nonpareil  was  a  ven- 
erable craft,  built  in  Yarmouth  in  1832.  She  registered  134  tons  and 
was  eighty-two  feet  in  length,  twenty-two  feet  lieam.  and  eight  feet 
depth  of  hold.  Karly  in  May  the  Potomac  grounded  while  passing  out 
of  the  mouth  of  the  river  with  a  cargo  of  lutnl>er  for  San  Francisco, 
jettisoned  her  deck  load,  and,  after  several  hours'  thumping,  worked 
back  to  Astoria,  where  a  survey  was  ordered,  the  result  of  which  wa> 
a  decision  that  the  expense  of  repairing  would  amount  to  more  than 
her  value.  Addison  Drinkwater  was  master  of  the  craft,  and  the 
surveyors  were  Thomas  Goodwin,  shipwright,  William  H.  Mcloy  and 
A.  Williams,  ship  masters.  The  brig  N  'illimantie  also  had  an  interest- 
ing experience  this  year  while  en  route  from  San  Francisco  to  Astoria 
with  ballast  and  stores.  She  entered  Gray's  Harbor  by  mistake,  and 
after  blowing  around  there  for  several  days  finally  stranded,  but  was 
afterward  floated  without  serious  damage.  The  Cyclops  narrowly 
escaped  going  ashore  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  in  November,  and 
was  so  badly  shaken  up  that  it  was  necessary  to  transfer  a  portion  of 
her  deck  load  to  the  brig  Lyra. 

In  the  fall  of  1853  a  party  of  seventy  gold-hunters  bought  the 
brig  Eagle  in  Portland  and  sailed  for  Queen  Charlotte's  Island  on  a 
prospecting  tour.  The  expedition  was  a  failure,  and  they  returned 
to  Olympia,  where  the  vessel  was  sold  at  a  sacrifice.  The  bark 
Pcsdemona,  A.  H.  Richardson,  master,  was  running  regularly  between 
Oak  Point  and  San  Francisco,  and  in  October  R.  R.  Thompson  and  S.  H.  Lyon  purchased  an  interest  in  the  bark 
New  World,  278  tons,  at  San  Francisco,  and  operated  her  in  the  Columbia  River  and  California  trade,  in  command 
of  Capt.  Charles  Gill,  who  also  owned  an  interest  in  her. 

There  was  little  change  in  marine  matters  in  British  Columbia  at  this  period.  The  Hudson's  Hay  Company 
received  the  usual  number  of  vessels  from  England,  the  ship  Norman  Morriwn  returning  with  several  passengers, 
among  them  Capt.  John  Sabiston,"  the  well  known  British  Columbia  pilot,  and  Thomas  Flewin,  who  is  still  in 
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"'Capt.  Thomas  Coupe  was  boru  in  New  Brunswick  in  181S.  ami  Ix-gati  going  to  sea  when  he  was  but  twelve  years  old, 
running  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  until  the  early  fifties,  wlieu  he  came  around  to  the  Pacific.  Me  arrived  on  Puget  Sound  iu  1S51  in  the 
bark  Success,  of  which  he  was  half  owner,  and  took  up  a  jio-acre  claim  on  Whidby 
Island,  where  he  was  joined  by  his  family  the  following  year.  It  is  on  this  claim 
that  the  ptescnt  town  of  Coupcviile  stands.  While  in  the  coasting  trade  with  the 
bark  Success,  Captain  Coupe  sailed  the  vessel  up  through  Deception  Pass,  a  feat 
never  before  or  since  undertaken  by  a  similar  vessel  without  the  aid  of  steam 
power.  lie  was  for  a  long  lime  sailing  master  on  the  Jeff  Davis,  the  first  revenue 
cutter  on  l*uget  Sound,  and  subsequently  built  a  number  of  small  schoouers 
which  he  operated  on  the  Sound.  The  steamer  Stn<c-\  was  also  one  of  his 
ventures.  Toward  the  end  of  his  life  he  retired  to  his  farm  on  Whidby  bland, 
remaining  there  until  bis  death,  which  occurred  December  27,  1875. 

14  Among  the  crew  of  the  Potomac,  which  was  trading  along  the  const 
during  1852,  was  I.  W.  Gove,  who  has  continued  in  this  hu-iness  for  over  forty- 
year*-  Captain  Gove  was  horn  in  Maine  in  |S\J,  came  West  when  but  a  Ihiv,  and 
iiegan  sailing  out  of  San  Francisco  on  the  Potomac,  from  which  he  went  to  the 
bark  Sarah  H'atrcn.  serving  as  mate  for  nearly  four  years.  His  next  position 
wax  on  the  well  known  old  timer,  the  Sahumkeag,  the  first  vessel  owned  bj  the 
Port  Hlakelcy  Mill  Company.  He  remained  on  her  several  years,  ami  left  to 
take  command  of  the  Oak  I  fill,  going  from  the  latter  to  the  bark  Sampson,  which 
had  lieril  reconstructed  from  an  old  g.: uln.it  l6]  leel  III  lergth.  wi'.h  both  itn> 
alike.  After  two  years  on  the  Sampson,  he  returned  to  the  Oak  fftlt,  but  soon 
left  her  to  take  the  bark  ft.  A'.  Ham,  with  which  he  made  over  one  hundred  trips 
between  Sail  Francisco  and  I'ngct  Sound,  finding  a  home  on  her  for  over  twenty 
years  liefore  ill  luck  finally  overtook  her,  leaving  her  bones  on  Duugcuess  Spit 
in  1894. 

"Capt  John  F.  Sabiston  was  born  in  the  Orkney  Islands  iu  1818.  and  after 
spending  his  early  life  sailing  out  of  F.uglish  and  Scottish  ports  arrived  iu  Victoria 
in  1852  on  the  Hudson's  Bay  ship  Sot  man  Morrison,  and  soon  after  joined  the 


Beaver,  on  which  he  had  some  very  racy  experiences  as  sailing  master  with  Cap- 
tains Dodd  and  Stewart.    He  left  the  Beaver  at  Fort  Simpson,  and.  as  Captain 
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from  photos  takrn  at  Portland.  Or.,  in  iSsj,  nn<l  At 
Chelsea,  Vt.,  in  1*9.1 


Dodd  would  not  give  him  transportation  to  Victoria,  he  came  down  in  a  canoe, 
accompanied  by  his  family  and  attended  by  thirteen  canoe-loads  of  Indians. 
They  had  a  decidedly  rough  tiip.  and  narrowly  escaped  trouble  with  the  Bella 
Bella  Indians.  Captain  Sabiston  subsequently  took  charge  of  the  Hudson's  Hay 
Couipany's  coal  mines  as  overground  manager,  and,  when  the  company  transferred  their  interest  to  the  Vancouver  Coal  Company, 
he  filled  the  same  position,  remaining  with  the  new  owners  until  1S67,  when  he  returned  to  his  old  calling  as  a  pilot,  under  a 
certificate  issued  in  1858.     His  first  work  after  leaving  the  coal  company  was  piloting  the  steamship  John  /..  Stephens  from 
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the  employ  of  the  company  at  Victoria.  The  schooner  Susan  Stutgii,  a  well  known  trader  along  the  coast 
of  Vancouver  Island,  was  seized  by  the  Indians.  Her  captain  and  Mr.  Robert  I„aing;r  of  Victoria  were  captured 
and  held  as  slaves  for  several  weeks,  finally  I>eing  released  upon  payment  of  a  large  ransom  at  Fort  Rupert. 
Several  trading  vessels  were  cruising  along  the  coast  of  (jueen  Charlotte's  and  Vancouver  islands,  most  of  them 
having  heao,uarters  in  San  Francisco,  the  famous  old  brig  '/epic  being  the  best  known  of  the  fleet.    The  brig 

Recovery  participated  in  a  marine  event  of  much  importance  to  Van- 
couver Island,  carrying  a  full  cargo  of  coal  from  Nanaitno  to  San 
Francisco.  The  Heaver,  which  was  paddling  around  the  waters  of  the 
Northwest,  years  before  customs  laws  were  in  vogue,  was  seized  during 
the  summer  of  1*52,  by  Collector  Moses"  of  Fort  Townsend,  for  an 
alleged  infraction  of  the  law,  but  escaped  with  slight  detention  and  no 
expense. 

The  sacrifice  of  life  and  property  by  marine  disaster  was  greater 
in  1N52  than  in  any  previous  year,  the  6rst  and  most  terrible  of  the 
wrecks  occurring  in  January,  when  the  steamer  General  Warren  went 
to  pieces  on  Clatsop  Spit  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  over  forty 
people  perishing.  While  en  route  from  Portland  to  San  Francisco  the 
General  Warren  passed  out  of  the  river  late  in  the  afternoon,  January 
28th,  in  charge  of  Capt.  George  Flavel,  who  left  her  soon  after  crossing 
the  bar,  and  she  stood  out  to  sea  with  a  stiff  breeze  blowing  from  the 
south.  Toward  midnight  the  foretopmast  was  carried  away,  and  the 
Captain  determined  to  return  to  the  Columbia.  She  was  deeply  loaded 
with  grain  which  bad  scattered  in  the  hold  and  choked  the  pumps,  so 
that  water  was  slowly  gaining  from  a  leak  caused  by  her  overloaded 
condition.  She  sighted  the  Columbia  River  in  the  morning,  but  was 
unable  to  communicate  with  the  pilot  boat  until  afternoon,  and  it  was 
three  or  four  o'clock  before  Pilot  Flavel  came  aboard.    He  objected  to 
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taking  the  steamer  in,  stating  that  it  was  too  late,  and,  with  a  strong 
ebb  tide  running,  unsafe  to  make  the  attempt.  Hut  as  the  vessel  was  leaking,  and  the  passengers  were  fearful  of 
drifting  into  worse  dangers  to  the  northward,  they  crowded  around  him.  begged  so  earnestly,  and  even 
taunted  him  with  cowardice,  that  he  finally  said:  "If  you  insist  on  going  I  will  try  to  take  you  in,  but 
will  not  be  responsible  for  what  may  happen."  He  then  ordered  the  pilot  schooner  to  accompany  the 
steamer,  and  at  5:00  v.  m.  crossed  the  bar,  the  wind  meanwhile  dying  out  so  that  the  schooner  could  not 
follow.  The  steamer  was  making  water  faster  than  ever  and  was  so  unmanageable  that  it  was  difficult  to 
control  her  movements,  and  with  the  strong  ebb  running  she  made  so  little  headway  that  Flavel  requested  the 
Captain  to  anchor.  Captain  Thompson  informed  him  that  the  steamer 
could  not  live  in  such  a  sea.  and  that  she  must  be  beached  immediately. 
This  statement  surprised  Flavel,  who  had  not  until  then  realized  how 
thoroughly  worthless  the  old  tub  was.  and  he  obeyed  the  Captain's 


Nauaimo  to  Sitka,  with  foiled  .Slates  Iroops  for  Alaska.  He  m  ad  e  tlHN  trips  OB 
the  Stephens,  and  has  since  ticcn  continuously  engaged  in  this  vocation  between 
Cape  Flattery  and  Sitka.  During  his  long  career  lu-  ha*  hail  many  narrow  escapes 
from  shipwreck,  but  a  cool  head  and  steady  nerve  have  always  saved  him.  and  he 
has  never  damaged  a  ship  ill  his  charge.  Although  now  in  his  sixty-eighth  year, 
he  is  still  in  active  service  and  good  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

"  Robert  Laing,  who  was  on  the  schooner  Susan  Slurgis  when  she  was  seined 
by  the  Indians,  was  born  in  Fifcshirc.  Scotland,  in  1816,  learning  the  trade,  which 
afterward  made  him  so  well  known  among  marine  men,  at  the  Hall  yards  in 
Dundee.  I'poti  his  capture  by  the  Indians,  he  was  treated  as  a  slave,  and,  half-clad, 
made  to  perform  the  most  menial  labors  during  midwinter.  After  holding  Mr. 
Laing  and  the  Captain  for  six  weeks,  the  savages  took  them  to  Fort  Simpson  and 
demanded  and  received  a  ransom  of  five  hundred  dollars  l>efore  surrendering  their 
captive*.  Mr.  Laing  returned  to  Victoria  011  the  steamer  Heaver,  which  encountered 
a  severe  gale  while  crossing  Milllunk  Sound,  ami  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
loat  but  tor  bis  timely  assistance  in  repairing  the  rudder,  which  had  been  rendered 
useless  by  the  heavy  seas.  On  arrival  at  Victoria  he  entered  the  employ  of  the 
Hudson's  Kay  Company  and  continued  with  them  for  several  years.  He  established 
the  first  shipyard  in  Victoria,  and  hauled  out  the  tirst  vessel  ever  taken  from  the 
waters  in  the  colony.  Among  other  historic  vessels  repaired  on  the  ways  in  his 
vatd  were  the  steamers  Heaver,  Oiler.  Enterprise,  Diana,  Emily  Harris,  North 
Pacific.  Pilot,  Oussie  Telfair.  Russian  steamer  Conitantine,  Isabel,  Cariboo  Fly, 
Forward,  Crappler.  Caledonia,  Western  Slope.  Alexander,  Maude,  and  Emma. 
Whenever  a  survey  waa  called  on  a  vessel  which  had  been  damaged,  Mr.  luting's 
services  were  secured  if  possible  by  the  agents,  not  alone  for  his  expert  knowledge 
of  everything-  pertaining  to  a  marine  craft,  but  because  he  enjoyed  the  reputation  Capt.  r.  W.  Gov* 

of  always  expressing  a  strictly  honest  opinion. 

■  Hon.  Quincy  A.  Brooks  of  Fort  Townsend,  who  was  deputy  collector  uuder  S.  I'.  Moses,  wheu  the  Beaver  was  seized,  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  vessel  until  she  was  released.  Mr.  Brooks  is  still  living  at  Fort  Townsend,  Wash.  He  was  born  in  Penn- 
sylvania in  182H  and  came  to  the  Coast  in  1851. 
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wishes  and  headed  her  for  Clatsop  Spit,  teaching  her  at  7:00  P.  If,,  and  in  a  short  time  the  sea  was  breaking  clear 
over  her.    At  9:00  p.  M.  everything  abaft  the  foremast  had  been  carried  away,  but  as  yet  no  lives  were  lost.  Every 
one  was  mustered  forward  hoping  that  the  wreck  would  hold  together  until  morning,  when  they  could  expect 
relief  from  shore.   At  3:00  A.  m.  the  steamer  was  breaking  up  so  rapidly 
that  Oaptain  Thompson  determined,  as  a  last  resort,  to  attempt  to  launch 
a  boat  and  send  for  assistance.   Captain  Flavel  was  asked  to  take  charge, 
and  volunteers  were  called  for  to  man  her.    Most  of  the  people  on  board 
preferred  to  take  their  chances  by  remaining  on  the  steamer  rather  than 
to  rush  into  what  had  the  appearance  of  certain  death  iu  the  breakers, 
which  were  then  running  so  high  that  it  seemed  impossible  for  a  boat 
to  live-    Ten  men  responded  to  the  call  for  a  crew,  by  a  mere  chance 
cleared  the  wreck,  and  a  few  hours  later  reached  Astoria,  where  they 
found  the  bark  George  and  Martha.    Her  master,  Heard,  immediately 
started  for  the  scene  of  the  disaster  with  a  large  whaleboat,  but,  when 
they  reached  the  spot  where  the  doomed  vessel  bad  been  the  night  Ik- fore, 
she  had  disappeared  from  view  ;  and  the  bloated  corpses  of  the  unfor- 
tunate passengers  and  crew,  which  drifted  ashore  on  Clatsop  Reach, 
were  the  only  evidences  of  the  disaster.   Those  of  the  crew  thus  awfully 
sacrificed  were:  Charles  Thompson,  captain  ;  Johnson,  purser;  O'Neill, 
engineer;  George  Hatch,  porter;  Nelson  and  Jamieson.  stewards;  T. 
Harvey  and  R.  Ii.  Hutchinson,  cooks;   W.  Bruen,  P.  Turau  and  G. 
Williams,  seamen  ;  Henry  T.  York.    Among  the  passengers  were  R.  J. 
Provin,  Thomas  Mickle,  Alanson  Pomeroy,  John  F.  Duncan.  A.  Cook, 
D.  O.  Buck,  A.  Stanley,  John  Dellon,  W.  H.  Hart,  Messrs    Benson,  Randolph.  Montgomery,  Miller,  Fuller, 
Luther,  Shloss,  and  several  others.     In  the  boat  which  left  the  wreck  in  safety  were:  George  Flavel,  pilot; 
Edward  Beverly,  first  officer ;  William  Irons,  second  officer  ;  James  Murray,  seaman  ;  Isaac  Sparrow,  seaman  ; 
J.  G.  Wall.  E.  L.  Finch,  Henry  Marsh.  Matthew  Nolan,  James  Nolan,  passengers.    Of  the  survivors,  General 
J.  G.  Wall,*  of  Sati  Francisco,  is  the  only  one  still  living.    A  few  days  after  the  destruction  of  the  General 
Watren  the  steam  propeller  Sea  Gull,  Captain  Tichnor,  went  ashore  on  the  California  coast,  but  was  subsequently 
beached  in  Humboldt  Bay  and  her  machinery  saved.    No  lives  were  lost. 

The  schooner  Machigone,  Capt.  I.  H.  Simpson,  sailed  from  Astoria  for  San  Francisco,  November  20,  1852, 
and  was  not  only  never  heard  of  afterward,  but  no  wreckage  was  found  to  explain  the  mysterious  fate  which 
befell  her.  She  was  deeply  laden  with  lumber,  and  a  terrible  gale  raged  for  several  days  after  she  left  the  river. 
The  supposition  is  that  she  was  battered  to  pieces  and  driven  out  of  the  track  of  vessels  passing  up  and  down  the 
coast.  Her  master  was  a  brother  of  Capt.  A.  M.  Simpson  of  San  Francisco,  and  with  him  were  lost  his  mate. 
Lemuel  Small,  a  well  known  character  in  marine  circles,  and  seven  others. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Umpqua,  the  fleet  met  with  considerable  damage  :  January  9th  the  brig  Almira,  Captain 
Gibbs,  was  cast  away,  after  crossing  the  bar,  going  ashore  one  mile  north  of  Umpqua  City.    At  this  time  she  was 

in  the  Government  service,  and  was  loaded  with  quartermasters'  supplies, 
carrying  also,  as  passengers,  thirty-six  soldiers  for  Port  Orford.    All  hands 


Capt.  johk  s«mstok 


*  Gen.  J.  G.  Wall  was  born  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  in  1827,  and  began  sailing  oat 
of  British  ports  when  11  boy  of  fourteen.  He  followed  his  calling  on  tne  Atlantic  until 
l8jo.  when  he  left  New  Orleans  and  came  to  the  Pacific,  having  been  one  of  the  first 
settlers  at  Crescent  City,  Cal.,  a  place  with  which  his  name  will  always  be  inseparably 
connected.  At  the  time  of  the  wreck  of  the  General  Warren  he  was  returning  from  a 
visit  to  Oregon  City,  and  was  selected  by  Captain  Flavel  as  one  of  the  crew  of  the  boat 
to  seek  relief,  on  account  of  his  experience  as  a  sailor.  Their  mutual  good  fortune 
in  surviving  the  terrible  disaster  caused  a  strong  friendship  to  spring  up  between  the 
"pilot  king"  and  General  Wall,  and  nearly  every  year  until  the  death  of  Captain 
Flavel  they  would  meet  and  rehearse  the  stirring  scenes  in  which  they  first  met.  Wall 
would  sometimes  go  to  Flavel's  Oregon  home,  Flavel  repaying  the  visit  the  following 
year  to  California.  General  Wall  was  agent  at  Crescent  City  for  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co. 
for  over  thirty  years,  and  at  the  time  of  tne  wreck  of  the  Brother  Jonathan  rendered 
valuable  assistance  to  the  few  survivors,  and  also  took  an  active  part  iu  searching  for 
the  bodies  of  the  unfortunate  victims.  Through  hi*  prominence  in  military  mailer* 
he  was  one  of  the  best  known  men  in  Northern  California.  He  served  for  fourteen 
years  in  command  of  the  militia  companies  of  the  Sixth  Brigade,  in  Del  Norte, 
Humboldt,  Klamath  and  Mendocino  counlies  Before  leaving  the  employ  of  the  express 
company  at  Crew-cut  City,  he  became  engaged  in  lumliering  at  that  point,  and  is  still 
operating  one  of  the  largest  enterprises  of  that  kind  in  the  State.  He  has  recently 
constructed  a  railroad  from  Crescent  City  to  Smith  River,  and  across  that  stream  » 
f  40,000  bridge,  thus  securing  easy  access  to  an  immense  tract  of  redwood  timber  whicb 
lie  owns  on  Smith  River.  The  lumber  firm  of  llobbs,  Wall  &  Co.  is  one  of  the  oldest 
in  the  State,  and  since  beginning  business  at  Crescent  City  has  built  many  well-known 
coasting  vessels,  among  the  best  known  being  the  schooners  /.  G.  Wall,  Maty  D. 
1'omeroy,  and  Ocean  /'carl.  General  Wall  also  built  the  steamers  Crescent  City  and  ike 
two  Del  Xottes,  naming  them  after  the  county  of  that  name.  At  Crescent  Citv  he 
owns  one  of  the  largest  wharves  on  the  coast,  aud  personally  looks  after  his  lumber  business  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  giving 
out  no  contracts,  but  employing  a  superintendent  at  the  mill  and  a  foreman  at  each  of  the  logging  camps,  General  Wall  resides  in 
Alameda,  aud  is  largely  interested  in  San  Francisco  enterprises. 
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were  saved.  July  22d  the  schooner  Nassau,  Capt.  Peter  Johnson,  after  sailing  out  of  the  Um|>qua,  encountered  a 
dead  calm  and  drifted  ashore  on  South  Spit,  where  she  was  rapidly  knocked  to  pieces.  Subsequently  the  United 
States  revenue  cutter  Lincoln  sprang  a  leak  and  was  beached  three  miles  from  Coos  Hay  bar  without  loss  of  life. 
November  29th.  during  a  fog,  the  brig  Matte  went  ashore  at  North 
Beach,  a  few  miles  above  Cape  Disappointment,  while  en  route  from 
San  Francisco  to  Shoalwater  Bay.  Nine  persons  perished,  and  only 
two  escaped  from  the  wreck.  Another  serious  disaster,  attended  with 
sacrifice  of  human  life,  was  the  sinking  of  the  bark  Lord  Raglan, 
en  route  from  Sooke  with  a  cargo  of  piles  for  England.  The  vessel 
foundered  off  Cape  Flattery,  and  her  crew  and  passengers,  like  those 
of  many  a  craft  which  has  since  met  a  similar  fate,  were  never  heard 
of  again.  The  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Stains  were  passengers  on  the  vessel, 
the  former  having  been  the  first  minister  of  the  gospel  at  Victoria, 
where  he  had  arrived  in  March,  1849,  on  the  bark  Columbia.  The 
brig  Bordeaux,  from  San  Francisco  for  Puget  Sound,  rau  in  for  the 
Columbia.  December  i^th,  and  anchored  on  the  bar.  During  a 
heavy  swell  she  lost  her  anchors  and  drifted  high  and  dry  on  Clatsop 
Beach.  The  crew  escaped,  but  the  vessel  proved  a  complete  wreck. 
The  schooner  Juliet,  Captain  Collins,  from  San  Francisco  for  the 
Columbia,  was  wrecked  in  March  a  few  miles  below  Vaquina.  The 
crew  got  off  iu  safety  and  made  their  way  to  Oregon  City  overland. 

Another  misfortune  of  the  year  was  the  wrecking  of  the 
United  States  transport  bark  Anita,  Capt.  J.  II.  Belcher,  at  Port 

Orford.  The  vessel  was 
a  total  loss,  but  the 
crew  reached  the  shore. 

Steam  and  sailing  craft  increased  with  wonderful  rapidity  during 
1853  'n  a"  portions  of  the  Northwest.  Reports  of  the  remarkable  pos- 
sibilities for  marine  business  on  the  Great  River  of  the  West,  and  on 
that  vast  inland  sea,  Puget  Sound  and  its  tributaries,  had  spread  among 
the  mariners  on  the  more  crowded  waters  of  the  Eastern  coast,  and  they 
came  with  the  rush.  The  impenetrable  forests  of  the  Sound  country, 
and  the  rough  character  of  the  land  bordering  the  lower  and  middle 
Columbia,  made  it  almost  imiwssible  for  travelers  to  proceed  except 
by  water  ways,  and  every  craft  that  floated  proved  profitable.  The 
Columbia  and  Willamette  river  fleet  was  augmented  by  the  building 
of  the  steamer  Belle,  which  was  launched  August  18th  at  Oregon 
City,  for  Wells  &  Williams,  by  W.  H.  Troup  "  and  the  pioneer 
machinist  and  engineer,  T,  V.  Smith.  The  Belle  was  intended  for 
the  Oregon  City  trade,  but  was  operated  on  the  Cascade  route  in  1855 
in  command  of  Captain  Wells,  with  J,  M.  Oilman  as  engineer  and 
N.  B.  Ingalls,"'  purser.  She  also  ran  there  in  1856-57  iu  command  of 
Captain  Williams,  connecting  with  the 


Gbn.  Josum  Wall 
1828  and  came  to  this  couutry 


»Capl.  W.  H.  Troup,  father  of  the 
well  known  steamhoatmen  James.  Claud  and 
Charles  Troup,  was  one  of  the  first  engineers 
oil  the  Firefly.    He  was  t>oru  in  London  in 
when  quite  young-     After  receiving  a  thorough  training 


ill  the  machine  simp-,  hi-  entered  the  service  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Company  between  San  Francisco 
and  Panama  early  in  1850.  I-'rom  the  l'unama  route  he  came  north,  and,  preferring  river  navi- 
gation, remained  iu  Oregon.  He  built  the  Vancouver,  the  first  rcKu'"r  steamer  on  the  Vancouver 
route,  and  also  constructed  the  steamer  Fanny  Troup,  and  was  interested  in  the  new  Vancom-er. 
He  went  to  Coos  Bay  as  engineer  on  the  Washington,  and  was  so  favorably  impressed  with  that 
locality  that  he  returned  there  with  Capt.  Nat  Lane,  and  with  him  rau  the  steamer  Messenger. 
Together  with  the  late  T.  V.  Smith  he  fitted  out  the  pioneer  steamer  B/aikhauk  for  Williams  & 
Wells  at  Oregon  City  in  1853.  He  was  also  with  a  steamer  on  Lake  Tahoe,  California,  several 
months,  and  spent  some  time  on  the  Stickeeu  River  and  on  steamers  running  on  the  Alaska 
route  At  limes  during  his  long  career  on  the  Coast  he  lived  ashore,  working  at  his  trade  as  a 
machinist,  but  his  love  for  the  water  always  recalled  him  to  his  marine  vocation,  and  he  spent  the 
last  years  of  his  life  on  the  old  steamer  Vancouver.    He  died  in  Vancouver,  Wash..  April  8.  1S82. 

M  N.  It.  Ingalls,  who  was  oue  of  the  first  pursers  on  the  Belle  and  the  Fugle,  is,  with  the 
exception  of  Dan  O'Neil,  the  oldest  living  purser  in  the  Northwest.    He  arrived  in  Portland  in 

185?  and  secured  a  position  on  the  Eagle,  which  ran  that  vear  on  the  Oregon  City  route,  continuing  N.  B.  Ixoaus 

in  this  service  on  the  steamers  Belle,  Portland,  Jennie  Clark,  Rival  anil  Express  until  1858,  when 

be  went  on  the  Cascade  run.  remaining,  except  for  a  brief  absence  in  the  East,  until  1893.  During  that  period  of  thirty-five  years  he 
served  on  the  steamers  Carrie  /.add.  Mountain  Buck,  Julia,  Cascade,  Wilson  C.  Hunt,  New  World,  Oneonta,  Dixie  Thompson, 
Emma  Wayward,  Wide  West,  S.  G.  Reed,  Bonila,  R.  R.  Thompson,  Multnomah,  Hassalo.  I.urline  and  Astorian. 
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steamer  JAtrv  for  The  Dalles.  In  1858  she  varied  her  runs,  having  been  at  different  times  on  the  Astoria, 
Cowlitz,  and  Onscade  routes.  The  liclle  continued  on  the  Columbia  under  her  original  management  until  the 
Oregon  Steam  .Navigation  Company  was  organized,  when  she  was  absorbed  by  that  corporation.  They  seldom 
used  her,  and  «hc  soon  found  her  way  to  the  boneyard,  where  she  was  broken  up  in  i86y,  the  old  iron  of  which 
her  hull  was  built  going  to  China  on  the  bark  //attic  Bessc.    The  engines  were  afterward  placed  in  a  sawmill 

at  Oak  Point.  The  dimensions  of  the  Utile  were:  Length,  90  feet ;  beam, 
16  feet,  depth,  4  feet;  tonnage,  registered  at  custom-house  at  Astoria,  54 
tons. 

The  steamer  /'orlland  was  launched  July  2,  1853.  She  was  a  small 
sidewheeler,  and  on  her  completion  was  placed  on  the  Oregon  City  line  in 
connection  with  the  steamer  Multnomah,  and  continued  on  this  route,  with 
occasional  trips  to  Astoria,  until  October,  1856,  when  she  was  taken  above 
the  falls  and  ran  on  the  upper  river  until  March,  1857,  at  which  time  she 
came  to  a  tragic  end  (see  wreck  of  steamer  Portland.  1857). 

On  the  lower  Columbia  the  steam  tug  Firefly,*1  a  recent  arrival  from 
San  Francisco,  was  put  in  the  towing  service  at  Astoria.    The  Petonia,  a 
large  steam  scow,  was  completed  in  September  to  run  between  Portland 
and  the  Cascades,  in  conjunction  with  the  steamer  .Allan,  which  had  l>ecn 
taken  to  the  middle  river.    Capt.  John  McCrosky  and  his  associates  com- 
pleted what  was  at  this  time  called  "The  big  sidewheeler  M'allamet."  She 
was  intended  for  the  upper  Willamette  trade,  and  was  constructed  under 
the  superintendence  of  Captain  John  McCrosky.  who  had  a  mania  for 
building  steamers  of  the  Mississippi  type.     She  had  disconnected  side 
wheels,  with  engines  14x00, 
registered  272  tons,  was  150 feet 
in  length,  it,  feet  l>eam,  and  5 
feet  hold,  but  owing  to  defects 
in  her  construction  and  inadapt- 
ability to  the  trade  never  proved 
much  of  a  success    In  July,  1854,  she  was  lined  over  the  falls  and  put  fjjpj 
on  the  Astoria  route,  where  her  owners  had  the  mail  contract.  In 
September  she  was  sold  to  a  company  composed  of  Capts.  Richard 
Hoyt.  A.  S.  Murray,  and  others,  who  took  her  to  California  and  ran 
her  on  the  Sacramento  River  in  opposition  to  the  California  Steam 
Navigation  Company.    She  went  down  in  tow  of  the  old  steamship 
Peytonia,  and  proved  a  losing  venture  for  her  Oregon  owners  from 
the  time  of  her  arrival.    They  were  finally  compelled  to  sell  her  to 
the  California  Steam  Navigation  Company,  whose  business  she  was 
seriously  affecting.    She  ran  but  a  short  time  after  this,  when  she 
was  laid  up  until  she  rotted.     She  was  then  broken  up  and  her 
machinery  used  in  a  smaller  boat  called  the  Swallow,  which  was  also 
dismantled  after  a  short  period  of  activity.    The  most  prominent  of 
the  U'allamefs  masters  in  Oregon  waters  were  Chas.  Bennett  and 
A.  F.  Hedges  of  the  old  Defiance  Line.    Capt.  Chas.  F.  Kraft,*  who 

is  still  living  in  Seattle,  was  also  one  of  her  crew.     The  Canemah,  Ca„.  TnnoIX)II  WvatXT 


CArr.  1   :  :m  1  1  ■•  V.  Kraft 


11  The-  Ene/lr  w.is  n  small  propeller  brought  up  from  San  Francisco  in  iSjJ  by  Capt.  Thomas  Hawks,  one  of  the  first  bur 
pilots  on  the  Columbia.  She  confined  herself  mostly  to  jobbing  around  the  lower  Columbia,  and  came  to  a  sudden  end  the  following 
\e.ir  by  swamping  off  Tanxy  Point.  On  February  24,  1S5  j,  she  was  towing  a  raft  of  logs  from  Young-*  River  to  Welsh's  sawmill,  and 
in  rounding  Smith's  Point  ihe  ebb  tide  caught  her.  As  she  was  of  small  power  slie  was  compelled  to  drift  with  the  raft,  finally 
grounding  on  the  saiuls  a  short  distance  above  Fort  Stevens.  She  laid  thereuntil  the  flood  tide  seized  the  logs,  swinging  them  in 
over  the  sands  and  dragging  the  steamer  with  them.  Hawks  would  not  cut  loose,  and  the  steamer  capsi/ed,  drowning  Captain 
Hawks,  engineer  Swasey.  and  three  others.  Welsh,  who  had  been  a  passenger  on  the  trip,  remained  on  the  raft,  finally  cut  it  adrift 
and  floated  up  to  Astoria,  where  lie  gave  the  alarm.  A  rescuing  party  hurried  to  the  relief,  but  when  they  reached  the  scene  of  the 
disaster  the  only  one  alive  was  the  fireman,  who  was  clinging  to  the  smokestack. 

■  Capt.  Charles  F.  Kraft  was  liorti  in  Prussia,  August  23,  1S31.  After  cruising  in  the  Baltic  Sea  and  other  European  waters 
while  a  boy,  be  came  to  San  Francisco  in  iH)o„  and  went  to  Portland  in  is.il,  entering  the  marine  service  iu  the  Northwest  on 
the  steamer  flutltt  P.  Flint,  above  the  Cascades.  He  left  her  at  Portland  in  1H51,  ami  next  served  011  Ihe  old  Columbia  for  a  slim; 
lime.  Front  the  Columbia  he  went  to  the  Eagle,  where  he  remained  as  engineer  two  yeans.  He  was  afterward  on  the  H'allamrl. 
going  willi  her  to  San  Francisco,  and  on  his  return  bought  the  Eagle  and  ran  her  for  a  few  months,  when  he  sold  her  and 
retired  temporarily  from  the  marine  business.  After  spending  several  yeans  in  mining  and  mercantile  pursuits  iu  Southern  Oregon 
ami  Western  Washington,  be  went  to  Puget  Sound  and  purchased  the  Edith  E  on  I,«ke  Washington.  He  operated  her  six  years,  in 
the  meantime  building  the  Mary  Kraft.  He  formed  a  combination  with  the  Seattle  Cable  Railroad  Company,  while  president  of 
the  Union  Navigation  Company,  and  under  this  contract  ran  the  steamers  Kirhlamt,  Maty  Kta/t,  and  Edith  E,  for  a  year  and  a 
half,  the  Kraft  burning  in  1S92.  In  1S94  he  bought  the  Quickstep  and  took  her  from  the  Sound  to  Lakt  Washington.'  While  in 
COB1IP*nd  of  the  Kirkland  he  bad  the  honor  of  entertaining  President  Harrison  during  a  pleasure  trip  on  the  lake.  An  f  lrttdlugjj 
valuable  marine  relic  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Captain  Kraft,— the  flags  of  the  old  steamship  Columbia,  which  vessel  rounded  the 
Horn  in  1851  and  was  the  first  regular  boat  lietwcen  Portland  and  San  Francisco. 
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under  the  same  ownership,  continued  on  the  route  from  Oregon  City  to  up-river  points  in  command  of 
Theodore  Wygant,"  with  Sebastian  Miller,"  engineer. 

Captain  Hoyt  had  combined  with  Captain  Murray,  establishing  the  People's  IJne,  operating  the  steanurs 
Multnomah  and  Portland  in  the  Oregon  City  trade.  Breck  and  Ogden  were  the 
Portland  agents.  (  The  steamer  Fashion,  which  had  risen  from  the  ruins  of  the 
/as.  P.  Flint,  in  command  of  Capt.  J.  O.  Van  Bergen,  was  covering  several  routes, 
going  to  the  Cowlitz  Monday  and  Tuesday,  Oregon  City  Wednesday  and  Thursday, 
^01  q  and  the  rest  of  the  week  to  Vancouver  and  the  Cascades.    In  August  the  Portland 

rt  began  miming  to  Vancouver,  and  indulged  in  some  lively  races  with  the  Fashion. 

^  — .  The  Shoahcater  continued  on  the  upper  Willamette,  and  in  August  the  Washington 

left  the  Columbia  for  the  Urapqua,  where  she  was  run  by  her  owner.  Capt.  Sylvester 
^^^l^^^^^^  Hinsdale."  The  Lot  Whiteomb  was  on  the  Astoria  route,  connecting  at  Rainier  with 
the  Cowlitz  River  Canoe  and  Bateau  Line,  which  in  turn  made  connections  with 
stages  for  Olympia  and  Puget  Sound  points.  The  Willamette  Kails  Company  com- 
menced the  construction  of  a  fine  steamer  for  the  Oregon  City  trade,  but  unfortunately 
she  was  burned  on  the  stocks  before  completion.  The  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Com- 
pany indulged  in  a  little  experimenting  this  year,  causing  the  people  of  Portland 
serious  anxietv  for  a  short  time.    The  company  built  a  $4<>,o<x>  wharf  at  St.  Helens, 

Capt  Sebastian  Mills*  .  ,  . 

and  refused  to  allow  their  steamers  to  go  any  farther  up  the  river.     I  hey  were 
operating  two  steamships  on  the  San  Francisco  route,  the  Columbia,  Captains  Dall  and  l.apidgc,"  and  the  Fremont, 
Captain  Burns;  but  the  Portlanders  succeeded  in  compelling  them  to  reconsider  this  move  by  securing  an 
opposition  steamship,  the  Peytonia,  which  arrived  on  her  first  trip  in  December  in 
command  of  Capt.  Jas.  S.  Nash,  and  the  Pacific  Mail  Company  again  extended 
their  service  to  Portland. 

The  year  1853  witnessed  the  advent  of  local  steam  navigation  on  Puget  Sound 
by  American  steamers.  The  Fairy,  a  sidewhecler  owned  by  A.  B.  David  and  Capt. 
Warren  Gove,  was  brought  from  San  Francisco  on  the  deck  of  the  bark  Sarah 
Warren,  and  under  command  of  Captain  Gove  replaced  the  Canoe  express  on  the 
run  from  Seattle  to  Olympia.  She  was  small  and  slow  and  cut  no  great  figure  in 
Puget  Sound  navigation,  finally  ending  her  days  with  a  boiler  explosion  in  1857. 

The  Willamette  Falls  Company,  backed  and  controlled  by  the  banking  house 
of  Page,  Bacon  &  Company,  commenced  operations  opposite  Oregon  City  in  1853 
with  a  view  to  rivaling  the  old  town.  They  spent  thousands  of  dollars  in  building 
a  basin  and  bulkheads  and  making  other  improvements,  but  misfortune  attended 
their  efforts  from  the  start.  Their  first  steamer  was  burned  on  the  stocks  at  Oregon 
City,  October  6th,  their  next,  the  Gazelle,  blew  up  with  frightful  results  in  1854, 
less  than  three  weeks  after  she  was  put  in  service,  and  the  same  year  the  Oregon         CA"  *H**m*  his.dalk 


'Theodore  Wygant,  a  pioneer  steamt>oal  man  of  the  Willamette,  was  lioni  in  New  York  in  i8«.  t'pon  his  arrival  in 
Oregon  he  joined  the  Canemah  as  purser  in  May,  1H53,  and  after  a  short  time  took  command.  He  was  subsequently  matter  of  the 
steamer  Surprise,  and  from  1851  until  1858  ran  on  the  Willamette  River  continuously,  retiring  from  the  water  in  1S58  to  accept  the 
agency  of  the  Surprise  at  Oregon  City.  He  also  acted  as  agent  for  the  steamers  Onward,  ftelief,  Etk,  and  others.  In  1863  he  was 
appointed  Secretary  ami  Treasurer  of  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company,  holding  this  important  office,  with  the  exception  of  brief 
intervals,  until  1879.  He  next  became  Secretary  and  Assistant  Treasurer  of  the  Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation  Company,  occupying 
that  jMtsition  for  eight  years,  resigning  in  1887  to  engage  in  the  real  estate  business.  In  1858  Mr.  Wygant  married  a  daughter  of 
W.  G.  Rae,  one  of  the  best  known  of  the  Hudson's  Hay  Company's  agents.  Mrs,  Wygant  was  bom  on  the  company's  famous 
steamer  Beaver  white  her  parents  were  en  route  north  from  Fort  Vancouver.  Mr.  Wygant  has  pre/served  a  most  complete  record  of 
the  marine  business  of  the  Willamette  and  Columbia  rivers  for  a  period  covering  nearly  forty  years,  and  we  arc  indebted  to  him  for 
much  valuable  information  in  connection  therewith.  Although  permanently  retired  from  maritime  pursuits,  he  is  still  deeply 
interested  in  anything  pertaining  to  his  old  vocation. 

11  Capt.  Sebastian  Miller  was  bom  in  Ohio  in  1827,  and  learned  the  engineers'  trade  on  the  Ohio  River,  where  he  followed 
his  profession  until  1851,  at  which  time  he  came  to  Oregon.  His  first  work  here  was  as  engineer  011  the  steamer  Caneinah.  and  from 
her  he  went  to  the  Willamette,  then  running  as  a  mail  boat  to  Astoria.  After  serving  in  this  capacity  for  several  years,  he  received 
master's  papers  and  went  to  the  other  end  of  the  Imnt,  where  he  has  hail  a  varied  career.  Hia  greatest  feat  was  in  running  the 
steamer  Shoshone  from  the  upper  Snake  River  to  The  Italics,  a  perilous  undertaking  and  one  which  has  never  since  lx-en  equaled. 
He  also  brought  the  steamer  fftM  Perce  Chief  from  The  Dalles  to  Portland,  and  was  master  of  the  sternwheel  steamer  Reaver  from 
the  time  she  was  launched  until  she  went  to  the  Sound.  During  the  past  three  decades  he  has  had  command  of  nearly  forty  different 
steamboats  on  the  Willamette,  Columbia  and  Snake  rivers.  He  retired  from  the  water  a  few  veurs  ago  and  is  now  living  near  Oregon 
City. 

"Capt.  Sylvester  Hinsdale  was  born  in  New  York  in  1824,  and  after  following  the  sea  011  the  Atlantic  Cosist  until  1850 
came  around  to  California  and  from  there  to  Oregon  in  18.52.  He  first  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business  at  Scottsburgh,  but 
in  1853  went  to  the  Columbia  ami  purchased  the  little  steamer  Washington,  which  he  operated  on  the  I'mpqua  River.  After  a  time 
lie  took  her  down  to  the  Coquille,  but  soon  returned  to  the  Umpqua,  and.  when  the  first  vessel  built  in  Oregon  south  of  the  Columbia 
was  launched  at  Scottsburgh  in  1*56,  he  took  command.  This  vessel  was  the  old  schooner  Umpqua,  and  Captain  Hinsdale 
ran  ber  between  Umpqua  and  San  Francisco  for  about  three  years,  retiring  from  the  water  to  attend  to  his  mercantile  and  steamboat 
interests.    He  died  in  Laramie,  Wyo.,  in  1870,  while  on  his  way  home  from  the  Fast. 

"Capt.  William  F.  I.apidge  was  horn  in  Kngland  in  1822,  and  sailed  out  of  Liverpool  as  a  midshipman  on  H.  M.  S.  S'orth 
Star.  After  six  years  in  the  navy  he  entered  the  merchant  service  as  master  of  the  bark  Jenny  ftryanl,  and  subsequently  commanded 
other  sailing  vessels,  leaving  them  to  enter  the  employment  of  the  Cuuard  Steamship  Line,  remaining  with  this  company  as  third, 
second  and  first  officer  for  seven  and  one-half  years.  He  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  1851,  aud,  after  running  north  on  the  Columbia 
and  other  steamers  for  two  years,  took  the  steamship  Unicorn  to  Sydney  and  sold  her  for  W.  H.  Aspinwall.  He  then  accepted  a 
position  on  the  Panama  route,  where  he  remained  for  twenty-two  years,  retiring  in  September,  1873. 
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was  sunk,  proving  almost  a  total  loss.  These  fatalities  eventually  drove  them  from  the  river,  and  during  the  big 
freshet  of  1861  their  warehouses  and  other  property  went  floating  seaward,  ending  forever  an  ill-starred  enterprise. 

The  steamship  Columbia  and  the  Fremont  had  extended  their  trips  from  the  Columbia  River  to  include 
Puget  Sound,  and  arrived  and  departed  regularly 
fro iti  Steilacoom.    The  Victoria  steam  fleet  received 
a  very  important  addition  in  the  Hudson's  Kay  Com- 
pany's steamer  Otter,  the  pioneer  craft  whose  varied 
history  is  excelled  in  interest  only  by  that  of  the 
anoient  Beaver.    The  "old  steamer  Otter,"  as  she  was 
called  to  distinguish  her  from  the  numerous  Otters 
that  disported  in  these  waters  in  after  years,  was  built 
at  15  lackwall,  England,  in  1852,  was  about  220  tons 
burcleii.  with  the  following  dimensions :   Length,  122 
feet  ;  beam,  20  feet ;  depth  of  hold,  12  feet.    Her  pro- 
■peWi  tig  force  consisted  of  two  direct-acting,  condensing 
engines,  26  x  18  inches,  which  were  looked  upon  as 
marvels  of  mechanical  skill  at  the  time  of  their 
construction,  and  had  taken  the  first  prize  in  the 
great  London  Exhibition  of  1851.    She  came  out  from  London  in  January,  1853,  in  command  of  Captain  Miller, 
with  Capt.  Herbert  G.  Lewis,"  first  officer,  and  Charles  Thorn,  engineer,  arriving  at  Victoria  five  months  later. 

She  was  sent  out  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  to  relieve  the  Beai-er 
of  some  of  her  work,  which  was  increasing  as  the  country  became  more 
thickly  settled.  Soon  after  her  arrival  she  was  taken  to  San  Francisco 
and  enlarged  to  suit  the  trade  for  which  she  was  intended  She  con- 
tinued to  run  up  and  down  the  coast  for  many  years  in  the  interest  of 
the  company,  most  of  the  time  in  charge  of  Captain  Lewis.  She  was 
mk  also  commanded  at  different  periods  by  Captains  Mouatt,  who  took  her 

after  her  arrival.  Swan  son,  McCulloch,  Meyer,  Gardiner,  and  others. 
In  1877,  while  the  company  was  making  a  specialty  of  steamhoating, 
V  the  Otter  was  placed  on  the  run  between  Victoria  and  New  West- 

minster during  the  winter  mouths,  at  which  season  it  was  frequently 
^^Bfl  too  rough  for  the  Enterprise.    She  also  made  occasional  trips  on  this 

route  in  place  of  the  Princess  Louise.  In  1880  she  sank  near  Bella 
Coola  and  was  reported  a  total  loss.  The  wreck  was  sold  by  the  uuder- 
writers  to  Captain  Spring,  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  repurchasing  it 
and  employing  diver  Harmon  of  Victoria,  who  descended  and  shut  a 
deadlight  through  which  most  of  the  water  had  entered,  after  which 
the  steamer  was  raised  without  difficulty  and  towed  to  Victoria.  Here 
she  was  refitted  and  ran  for  several  years,  ending  her  days  in  the 
service  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Navigation  Company,  who  finally 
dismantled  her  and  used  the  hull  for  a  coal  hulk  until  June,  1890. 
when  it  was  burned  for  the  copper.  Two  of  the  crew  who  came  out 
cait.  iu»wtMi  c.  i.K»t*  ;n  tnjs  famous  steamer,  H.  G.  L*wia  and  Harry  Glide,1'  ate  still 

MCapt.  Herbert  G.  Lewis,  who  came  out  as  first  officer  on  the  Oiler,  is  still  living  in 
Victoria,  where  for  a  number  of  years  he  has  been  shipping  waster.  He  was  born  in  England 
in  1828,  and  firm  came  to  the  Northwest  on  one  of  the  Hudson's  Hay  Company'*  sailing 
vessels,  returning  to  England  within  a  short  time  and  again  coming  out  with  the  Oiler,  Soon 
after  hi*  arrival  he  joined  the  /leazvr  as  mate,  and  as  far  back  as  1856  an  item  appears  011  that 
venerable  steamer's  log  stating  that  the  first  officer,  Mr  Lewis,  by  order  of  the  chief  factor, 
hail  gone  on  board  the  United  States  steamship  A/astaeMusetts  to  pilot  her  up  the  Fraser  River. 
After  the  arrival  of  the  steamship  l.abouthere  Mr.  Lewis  was  made  captaiu  and  ran  her  for  a 
great  many  years,  trading  in  the  North.  From  this  service  he  went  to  the  sidewherler  Enter, 
prise,  running  to  New  West  minster,  and  was  in  charge  of  the  Otter  on  tile  same  route  for  a 
stiort  time.  His  last  command  in  the  service  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  was  the  Princess 
l.oui\e.  from  which  he  resigned  to  accept  a  pleisauter  berth  on  shore. 

"Mr.  Harry  Glide  of  Victoria,  to  whom  we  arc  indebted  for  much  valuable  data 
regarding  the  early  career  of  the  steamers  /leather  and  Otter,  wax  burn  in  England  in  iSjj.  In 
1850  he  began  an  apprenticeship  with  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  on  the  bark  Prime  0/  Wales, 
and  was  transferred  from  there  to  the  steamer  Oiler  in  1852,  coming  to  the  Pacific  with  her 
the  following  icar.  The  voyage  out  was  an  eventful  one  for  Glide.  The  captaiu  was  intoxi- 
cated almost  constantly  from  the  time  they  left  the  Thames  until  they  were  well  into  the 
Pacific,  and  made  such  a  long  passage  that  all  of  the  crew  with  the  exception  of  Glide  were 
down  with  the  scurvy.  This  threw  much  additional  work  011  the  apprentice  Although  the 
vessel  left  England  in  Decemlier,  IS52.  it  was  not  until  the  following  August  that  she  entered 
the  straits.    Here  she  narrowly  escaped  destruction,  being  caught  by  a  strong  tide  and  swept 

tin, nigh  between  Tatoosh  Island  and  the  mainland,  fortunately  without  injury,  and  on  August  4th  she  reached  Victoria.  Mr. 
Glide  continued  in  the  service  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  after  his  arrival  and  received  the  first  pilot's  certificate  granted  in 
British  Columbia.    It  is  dated  July,  1S5S,  and  was  issued  by  Sir  James  Douglas  and  Captaiu  Prevosl  of  H.  M  S.  Plumper.  On 
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living  in  Victoria,  and  they  love  to  relate  the  exploits  of  the  little  flyer  which  sailed  away  from  the  Flying  Cloud 
and  several  other  crack  skimmers  of  the  sea  which  rounded  Cajic  Horn  at  the  time  the  Otter  came  through  the 
straits,  but  failed  to  reach  San  Francisco  until  several  days  after  her  arrival.  Steam  was  used  but  little  on  the 
way  out,  and  it  took  nearly  a  month  for  the  vessel  to  make  her  way  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  While  there 
the  crew  went  on  shore  and  found  several  tons  of  coal,  which  had  probably  been  left  for  some  other  purpose:  but, 
as  it  was  needed,  they  did  not  stop  to  inquire  to  whom  it  might  belong.  During  the  Indian  war  on  the 
Sound,  the  Otter  was  chartered  by  the  United  States  at  a  stipend  of  $300  per  day.  She  created  considerable 
surprise  among  the  Indiaus,  who  could  not  understand  her  propelling  power,  which  was  so  unlike  that  of  the 
sidewheeled  Heaver. 

The  growing  trade  of  the  Umpqua  induced  the  establishment  of  a  regular  service  to  that  point  in  the  fall 
of  1853,  the  steamship  Fremont  making  two  round  trips  j>cr  month  from  San  Francisco.  The  sailing  fleet 
plying  between  San  Francisco  and  northern  ports  included  a  number  of  vessels  whose  names  for  years  were 
household  words.  Among  them  were  the  brigs  /.  ft.  f.unt,"  running  to  Milwaukie,  in  command  of  J.  C-  Daggett : 
Susan  Abigat*  Capt.  Panl  Corno;  Francisco"'  Capt.  B.  F.  Smith;  Grecian  "  Captain  Phillips;  barks  Chas.  Dtvetu* 
Captain  Richardson;  Nahumktag"  Capt.  Thomas  Johnson;  American,  Captain  Kirby;  Malory,  Captain  Html; 
and  the  schooner  Matthew 
Vassar,"  Captain  Dodge. 

Plying  to  Puget  Sound 
|K>rts  were  the  brigs  Geo.  W. 
Kendall,  in  command  of 
Capt.  A.  B.  Gove :  Cabot. 
Captain  Dryden :  the  bark 
Sarah  li'arren.  Capt.  Warren 
Gove,  and  several  others, 
including,  with  the  Portland 

the  Stli  of  August  nf  that  year 
he  sailed  eight  barks  and  two 
schooners  iuto  Victoria  harbor,  all 
from  San  Franeisco ;  ami,  when 
they  were  discharged  he  took 
them  out  again,  there  being  uo 
tow-boats  in  those  days.  In  1S61 
lie  married  a  daughter  of  the  late 
Robert  I.aing.  who  had  joined  her 
father  at  Victoria  in  1S54.  Mr. 
Glide  left  the  water  several  years 
.i>m>  and  nt  iirrscnt  i*  living  ill 
contented  retirement  in  a  snug 
home  overlooking  the  entrance  to 
the  harbor  into  which  he  sailed 
over  forty  years  ago, 

"The  brig  /.  />'.  I.unt. 
which  Captain  Daggett  brought 
to  Milwaukie  in  1853.  was  built  at 
Hradford.  Me.,  in  1849.  She  was 
owned  by  Capt.  A.  B.  Richardson 
and  Cory  Williston  ami  was  about 
two  hundred  tons  burden.  Rich- 
ardson took  command  in  1854  and 
ran  her  for  several  years,  most  or 
the  time  during  the  fifties  in  Aber- 
nethy's  packet  line.    He  was  succeeded  by  Captain  Metxger,  who  was  afterward  masterof  Pacific  Mail  steamers  on  the  northern  routes. 

""The  brig  Susan  Abigail  another  of  the  fatuous  coasting  packets  of  early  days,  came  round  the  Horn  in  1851,  and  entered 
the  Columbia  River  and  Puget  Sound  trade  in  185 J,  in  command  of  Capt.  Paul  Corno,  the  first  tugboat  man  on  the  Columbia  River. 
The  brig  came  to  a  tragic  end,  being  captured  and  burned  in  July,  1865,  by  the  rebel  cruiser  Shenandoah,  which  was  then  leaving  a 
fiery  trail  of  terror  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean. 

"'The  brig  Franeisco,  built  in  Townarnd,  Me.,  in  1849.  was  about  160  tons  register,  eighty  four  feet  long,  twenty-two  feet 
beam,  and  eight  feet  hold.  She  came  to  Portland  in  1853  in  command  of  Captain  II.  F.  Smith,  and  was  owned  by  Massachusetts 
people  when  »he  first  appeared,  but  afterward  passed  into  the  hands  of  Port  landers.  She  continued  in  the  coasting  trade  for 
several  years  in  command  of  Captains  l.ibby  and  Richmond,  who  succeeded  Smith.  The  latter  retired  from  the  sea  and  died  in 
Portland  after  making  a  comfortable  fortune. 

"The  brig^  (,'recian.  owned  by  Benjamin  Stark,  was  built  in  Pittstou,  Me.,  in  1838,  and  registered  ily  tons  She  arrived 
here  first  in  1851  in  command  of  Capt.  Sam  T.  Kissaui,  and  in  1853  ran  in  charge  of  Captain  Phillips. 

,:  The  bark  Chas.  Derens,  one  of  the  speediest  of  the  early  sailing  vessels,  arrived  at  San  Francisco  from  New  Orleans  in 
1851,  and  for  seventeen  years  was  constantly  in  the  roasting  trade.  She  registered  J63  tons.  Her  length  was  one  hundred  and  five 
feet  three  inches,  I  ►cam  twenty-five  feet,  depth  of  hold  eleven  feet.  Her  first  captain  on  the  Coast  was  Abel  Richardson,  well  and 
favorably  known  among  pioneer  mariners  in  the  Northwest.  Following  Richardson,  the  bark  was  commanded  by  Captains  Healv, 
Reynolds.  Hovey,  and  others.  I.ikc  many  of  the  old-timers  she  met  with  an  unkind  fate,  and  ill  March,  1870,  being  deeply  laden 
with  lumber,  was  wrecked  while  attempting  to  sail  out  over  Coo*  Hay  bar. 

"The  bark  Xahuwkeag,  built  at  PitLston,  Me.,  in  1848,  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  Abermethy  line  of  packets  and  for 
several  years  made  regular  trips  between  Portland.  San  Francisco,  and  Puget  Sound  ports.  Thomas  Johnson  was  her  first  master 
»fter  coming  to  the  Coast,  and  was  succeeded  by  Arthur,  Williams  and  Reed. 

"The  schooner  Matthew  fa<sar,  one  hundred  and  eighteen  tons  register,  seventy-six  feet  long,  twenty-three  feet  two 
inches  beam,  seven  feet  eight  inches  hold,  was  built  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  V..  iu  1846.  Capt.'  Alexander  Dodge  was  her  first  master 
and  owner,  Capt.  George  Trofatter  and  others  succeeding  him. 
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and  Vicr  fcoria  fleet,  the  brigs  Agate,  Captain  Jobuson;  Alert,  Captain  Hall;  Alonzo,  Captain  Demies;  Dan  , 
Captain         T„edne,    bailing  from  Mihvaukic;  Dracut,  Captain  Cottier,  in  the  lumber  trade  from  the  Columl 
Pudfcy,     Chaplain  Staples;  Hodgden,  Captain  Karnum;  Josephine,  Captain  Collins;  /.  W.  Havener,  Captain  Bagl 
KTmfi'are?y^>  Captain  Brewes;  Potomac,  Captain  Slocum;  Sophia,  Captain  Collons;   Tigress,  Captain  Dewing;  z  1 
H({aff^r-  _   Cap''i|n   '*c?ard.    Engaged  chiefly  in  the  oyster  trade  were  the  schooners  Kalama,  Captain  Folsc 


\f  A'  1  'r-sson,  Captain  Badger;  Maryland,  Captain  Davis;  Sophia.  Captains  West  and  Collins;  the  school  r 
J-  '  '  js.  Captain  Gi  ven.  carrying  coal  to  St.  Helens  for  the  Pacific  Mail  Company.    The  barks  Louisiana,  Ca 
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\    ^  Jackson,  Captain  Simpson,  were  also  on  this  route 
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Alat>a»i*i,  Captaiu  Falkenberg:  llurham.  Captain  Marshall;  Ocean  Bird.  CapUin  Powless;  and  t  c 
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^lie  schooner    Spray,  Captain  Hall,  arrived  in  the  Columbia,  taking  the  first  cargo  of  It 
from  trie  Northwest.    The  schooner  Eudoms,  Captain  Seaman,  also  loaded  lumber  at  M 


lumlter  sent  a 
Moore's  Mill  n 

and  Clarke,  the  schooner  Harriet  at  Hunt's  Mills,  Cathlamet,  and  the  bark  Success,  then  in  comma  i 
i  Coupe,  left  Shoalwatcr  Bay  laden  with  piles.  The  bark  Josephine  arrived  at  Victoria  from  Honolu  u 
t-go  for  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  the  ship  Xorman  Morrison  returned  from  Kngland  with  \\  o 
crolonists.    The  N'anaimo  coal  mines,  which  had  shipped  a  sample  of  coal  to  San  Francisco  in  t  e 


j>l.f0-  ,  r\'  tl«  preceding  year,  now  sent  ov  er  two  thousand  tons  to  that  port,  the  ship  William  taking  the  first  enti  e 
cargo.  TTVie  cost  was  $u  per  ton  at  Nanaimo  and  $28  in  San  Francisco.  The  barks  American'  and  Culloma.  ai  d 
lYie  s\\'\v»  ftobert  liurtan,  arrived  from  New  York  with  freight  and  passengers  for  Portland,  Vancouver  and  Astori  1. 

Previous  to  and  even  after  the  arriv  il 
of  the  steamer  Fairy  on  the  Sound,  the  p?  *- 
senger  and  mail  service  between  Olympi  1. 
Victoria  and  Bellingham  Bay  was  perform<d 
by  the  sloop  Sarah  Stone,  plying  regularly  in 
command  of  Capt.  Thomas  Slater,  who.  with 
Henry  Webber."  had  the  mail  contract.  An 
important  arrival  on  the  Sound  was  that  of  trie 
schooner  L.  P.  Poster,  154  days  from  Boston, 
in  charge  of  Capt.  J.  P.  Keller.  She  arrived 
Septeml>er  5th.  bringing  machinery  for  the 
first  mill  at  Port  Gamble.  On  board  were  the 
Captain's  wife  and  daughter,  the  first  white 
women  to  land  at  that  point.  The  Foster 
loaded  piles  and  went  back  to  San  Francisco 
commanded  by  Captain  Talbot,  who  subse- 
quently returned  with  the  schooner  Julius 
Prindle,  Cyrus  Walker  coming  up  with  him. 
The  schooners  Cynosure  and  William  Allan, 
Capt.  Franklin  Tucker,  were  granted  register 
in  the  Puget  Sound  district.     The  former 

CoLttMli!*  Ba»  Pilot  Scitunsn  "  Cai.ih»ni«."  ,    .  ,  ^  .     -r*  1  .  . 

belonged  to  F.noch  Fowler,  master,  Gilbert 
Wilson  and  William  Talbot  and  was  launched  at  Portland,  Me.,  in  1845.  The  William  Allan  was  owned  by 
William  Allan  of  Bellingham  Bay  and  was  built  at  Scituate,  Mass.,  in  i8;,6. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  the  pilot  schooner  Mary  /in /or  was  succeeded  by  the  schooner  California  -.'' 
and  in  the  latter  part  of  this  year  the  brig  Hope  broke  alt  previous  and  subsequent  records  for  long  passages 
between  San  Francisco  and  the  Umpqua,  being  out  sixty-two  days.  The  year  1S53  proved  disastrous, 
especially  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  where  the  Vandatii  was  wrecked,  January  yth,  and  the  barks  Mindorn 
and  /.  Merrithew  perished  three  days  later,  followed  by  the  bark  Oriole  in  Septemlnrr. 

''The  bark  American,  which  came  out  this  year  consigned  to  Leonardo  Green,  was  Imilt  in  lladdam.  Conn  ,  in  1S45. 
Her  dimensions  were:  length,  ninety-eight  feet;  beam,  twenty-six  feet;  depth,  eleven  feet.  After  discharging  her  inward  cargo 
she  loaded  lumber  at  the  Oak  Poiut'inills,  coutiuuing  iu  that  trade  for  several  months.  She  came  out  in  command  of  Capt.  Leon 
Kirbv,  who  was  succeeded  by  John  Wigginlon. 

"Capt  Henry  Webber,  of  the  pioneer  sloop  Sarah  Stone,  was  born  in  Maine  in  1824,  coming  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  1850. 
He  commenced  his  murine  career  in  the  Northwest  on  sailing  vessels  plying  lietween  Olvmpia,  Victoria,  and  Bellingham  Bay  point*. 
He  was  sailing  master  all  through  the  Iudiau  war  011  the  noted  schooner  //.  C  /'agf,  which  he  ran  after  he  left  the  Sarah  Stt'ne. 
He  retired  from  marine  pursuits  several  years  ago  and  was  accidentally  killed  at  Port  Townscnd  in  1S04. 

'•'  The  schooner  California,  perhaps  the  best  known  of  all  the  pilot  boats  that  appeared  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  was 
placed  on  the  bar  in  the  spring  of  ifi.y<  She  was  built  at  Stonington,  Conn.,  in  1S4S,  anil  was  about  eighty  tons  register, 
sixty-lour  feet  in  length,  nineteen  feet  four  inches  kaiti,  and  seven  feel  ten  inches  hold.  Her  fir»t  master  was  Capt  George 
Flavcl,  and  the  enrollment  at  the  Astoria  custom-house  credits  him  with  three-fourths  ownership  ami  Alfred  Crosby  with  one-fourth. 
Conrad  Boelling  afterward  appeared  as  an  owner,  and  in  1S54  Captaiu  Hustler  held  a  quarter  interest,  which  he  disposed  of  in  1S56 
to  A  C.  I'arnswortli.  Hustler  and  Crosby  were  again  in  proprietorship  of  the  vessel  in  1K68,  when  her  last  license  was  granted. 
All  of  the  original  pilots  on  the  schooner  have  made  their  last  port,  but  there  are  still  a  few  living  who  were  connected  with  her  in 
the  fifties.  Among  them  may  he  mentioned  A.  J.  Belmont,  who  was  also  one  of  the  owners  of  the  A'ab(>oni,  the  first  bar  tug  on 
the  Columbia.  For  the  last  twenty  vcars  he  has  been  in  the  employ  of  the  Oregon  Steam  Nav  igation  Company  and  iu  successors. 
N.  C.  Kofocd  of  Ilwaco  was  one  of  her  crew,  holding  the  position  of  boat  keeper  for  several  years.  a»  did  also,  for  a  short  time, 
V.  K.  Fercheu,  the  well  known  river  pilot. 
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The  bark  Vandalia  from  San  Francisco,  E.  N.  Beard,  master,  was  lost  January  9,  1853.  She  was  last 
seen  by  the  Grecian  on  that  day  standing  in,  and  several  days  later  the  hull  was  found  bottom  up  on  the 
l>each  near  McKenzie's  head.  Four  bodies  came  ashore,  among  them  the  Captain's  and  that  of  a  boy  fourteen  years 
old.  The  Indians  were  kept  from  plundering  the  wreck  by  Messrs.  Holman,  Meldrum  and  Scudder  and  Colonel 
Stewart  of  Pacific  City.  Exact  particulars  of  the  accident  will  never  be  known,  as  there  were  no  survivors.  It 
is  supposed  that  the  bark  missed  stays  while  beating  in  and  drifted  into  the  breakers,  where  she  sprang  a  leak  and 
afterward  foundered. 

The  bark  Mindora,  Captain  George  Staples,  was  wrecked  January  12,  1853,  while  on  her  way  from  San 
Francisco  to  Portland.  After  lying  off  the  bar  for  twenty-eight  days,  she  crossed  in  with  a  strong  breeze  and 
proceeded  as  far  as  Sand  Island,  when  the  wind  died  out  and  she  anchored.  A  strong  current  caused  by  the 
ebb  tide  and  freshet  started  her  to  dragging,  and  she  went  on  the  middle  sands,  striking  at  8:00  P.  M.  The  sea  was 
breaking  over  her  so  heavily  that  the  Captain  and  crew  were  forced  to  abandon  her  at  10:00  o'clock  and  go  to 
Astoria.  When  the  pilot  boat  went  down  the  next  morning  she  had  disappeared.  The  wreck  afterward 
drifted  out  to  sea  and  came  ashore  between  Shnalwatcr  Bay  and  Gray's  Harbor. 

The  bark  /.  Merrithcxu,  Capt.  Samuel  Kissam,  sailed  from  San  Francisco,  December  18,  1852,  with  128 
tons  of  general  merchandise.    She  arrived  off  the  Columbia  bar,  December  30th.  at  9:00  p.  M-,  but  on  account  of 
heavy  weather  stood  off  and  on  until  January  12th.    On  that  morning,  seeing  no  pilot,  and  having  a  fair  wind 
and  flood  tide,  she  sailed  in  as  far  as  the  red  buoy  on  Clatsop  Spit, 
when  the  wind  gave  out,  and  she  was  forced  to  anchor.    She  came 
in  like  the  Mindora,  but  anchored  a  little  south  of  her  position  and 


dragged  on  the  middle  sands,  lying  there  until  the  ebb  tide,  pound- 
ing. The  masts  were  cut  away,  and  she  lay  easier,  although  the 
sea  made  a  clean  breach  over  her.  At  9:00  a.  m.  the  pilot  boat 
rescued  the  crew,  and  during  the  day  a  southeast  gale  finished  the 
work  of  destruction.  Her  hull  afterward  drifted  seaward  and  finally 
came  in  near  Cape  Disappointment. 

The  brig  Roanoke  was  en  route  from  San  Francisco  with  a 
cargo  of  general  merchandise  in  charge  of  Captain  Barrett,  and  had 
already  nearly  broken  all  records  for  long  passages,  having  been 
out  fifty  days,  when  she  attempted  to  cross  into  the  l.'mpqua,  Feb- 
ruary 2,  1853.  The  unfortunate  vessel  was  wrecked  on  the  bar, 
and  only  a  portion  of  the  cargo  was  saved.    The  crew  escaped. 

The  brig  Vancouver,  which  was  wrecked  at  Rose  Spit  in 
August,  1853,  was  a  comparatively  new  vessel,  having  arrived  at 
Victoria  from  England  in  May.  In  August  she  left  for  Fort  Simp- 
son in  command  of  Captain  Reed."  Captain  Swanson  went  up  with 
her  as  pilot,  as  he  was  familiar  with  the  waters  of  the  North, 
while  Reed  was  a  new  man.  The  night  of  the  wreck  there  was  a 
good  stretch  of  water  ahead,  and,  after  giving  the  course  to  the 


quartermaster  and  to  Reed,  Swanson  went  to  his  l>crth  for  a  nap. 

.     •  .  •     ■  ..        x>     .     ■  .    .  ..  Captain  Swanson 

Xo  sooner  had  he  retired  than  Reed  changed  the  course  and  111 

short  order  had  the  brig  aground.  The  wind  was  blowing  a  gale,  and  it  set  her  on  the  spit  with  such  force  that 
it  was  impossible  to  float  her.  A  boat  was  sent  to  Fort  Simpson,  and  the  Beaver  was  dispatched  to  the  scene. 
The  Indians  claimed  the  wreck,  but  Captain  Dodd,  with  an  eye  to  the  business  interests  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  after  drenching  her  with  oil  set  fire  to  her.  The  news  of  the  disaster  did  not  reach  Victoria  until 
October,  and  on  the  arrival  of  the  crew  Captain  Reed  was  promptly  dismissed  from  the  service  of  the  company, 
and  Swausou  was  exonerated. 

The  schooner  Willamette  was  a  180-ton  vessel  en  route  from  San  Francisco  to  Shoal  water  Bay  in  charge  of 
Captain  Vail.  She  made  a  rattling  passage  up,  and  four  days  out  from  the  Bay  City  ran  into  Gray's  Harbor  by 
mistake.  After  lying  there  fourteen  days  awaiting  better  weather,  she  attempted  to  cross  out  early  in  September, 
missed  stays  and  stranded.  Two  seamen,  in  attempting  to  reach  shore  in  the  small  boat,  were  drowned.  The  rest 
of  the  crew  remained  on  the  vessel  until  their  provisions  were  exhausted,  and  they  were  rescued  in  a  starving 
condition  by  a  settler  on  the  harbor. 

The  bark  Oriole,  I/swis  H.  Lent/,  master,  from  San  Francisco  for  Astoria  with  building  materials  for  the 
Cape  Disappointment  lighthouse,  was  wrecked  September  19,  1853.  She  sailed  from  San  Francisco,  August 
28th,  and  arrived  off  the  Columbia  bar,  September  18th.  She  took  Pilot  Flavel  aboard  that  night  at  9:00  p.  M. 
and  stood  off  and  on  until  daylight  of  the  nineteenth.  At  noon  she  caught  a  southwest  breeze  and  squared  away 
for  the  bar,  entering  at  3:00  r.  m.    The  wind  died  out,  and,  the  ebb  making  fast  with  a  heavy  sea,  she  dragged  to 

'"Capt,  James  M.  Rcc<l,  who  was  iu  cotnmaucl  of  the  Vancouitr  when  she  was  wrecked,  was  horn  in  the  Orkney  Isles  in 
1803,  and  made  bis  first  trip  to  the  Northwest  in  1852  on  the  unfortunate  Vancouver.  After  the  loss  of  the  vessel  he  engaged  in 
mercantile  business  .it  Victoria,  remaining  there  until  his  death  in  1868. 
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leeward,  striking  very  heavily  on  the  south  sands  in  seventeen  and  one-half  feet  of  water.  The  rudder  wa> 
unshipped,  she  was  leaking  badly,  and  the  tide  was  setting  her  out  to  sea  rapidly.  As  she  had  become 
unmanageable  the  crew  abandoned  her,  and  just  outside  the  bar,  in  five  and  one-half  fathoms  of  water,  she  rolled 
over  on  her  beam  ends  and  sank.  Fifteen  minutes  afterward  nothing  was  out  of  the  water  but  the  topsail 
yards.  Thirty-two  persons  escaped  in  boats  and  were  picked  up  by  the  pilot  schooner  the  next  morning.  In 
appreciation  of  his  skill  in  preventing  loss  of  life,  Captain  Lent/,  presented  Captain  Flavel  with  a  fine  testimonial 
The  Peruvian  bark  Joseph  Warren,  250  tons,  in  ballast  from  San  Francisco  for  Vancouver  Island,  sailed 
November  13,  1853,  and  011  Novcmlnrr  25th,  in  latitude  42"  yst ,  longitude  13 1°  20',  was  '  knocked  down  "  by  a 

gale  and  her  decks  swept  clean.  The  masts  were  immediately  cut  away,  but  she 
remained  in  a  sinking  condition  until  the  8th  day  of  Dcccmlier,  when  she  was  rut: 
ashore  under  a  jury  mast,  a  short  distance  below  Yaquina  Bay.  The  second  mate 
and  three  seamen  were  drowned.  Peter  Young,  master,  H.  I.orenzen.  mate,  and 
Andrew  Adams,  seaman,  came  to  Astoria  and  filed  protest.  The  survivors  drifted 
about  011  the  bark  for  thirteen  days  and  suffered  greatly  before  they  finally 
reached  shore. 

The  brig  Palos,  from  San  Francisco  for  Shoal  water  Hay  with  several 
passengers  aboard,  piled  up  on  I.eadbetter  Point  in  the  fall  of  1853  during  a  thick 
fog.  The  captain  was  drowned,  but  the  passengers  and  crew  reached  shore  in 
safety.    The  vessel  was  a  total  loss. 

In  1854  a  "steam  canoe"  was  no  longer  a  curiosity  to  the  Indians  in  the 
Northwest,  and  only  on  rare  occasions  did  they  go  out  to  welcome  the  mariners 
with  tomahawks  as  in  olden  times.  Instead  they  crowded  a  hoard  whenever  a 
vessel  appeared,  begging  tobacco,  firewater  and  other  luxuries,  frequently  helping 
the  crew  to  load  and  unload.  It  was  about  this  time  that  many  of  the  first 
families  of  Washington  received  the  names  which  they  have  since  borne.  The 
jocular  crews  christened  them  Daniel  Webster,  Andrew  Jackson,  General  Washington,  etc..  and.  gradually 
Incoming  accustomed  to  the  new  titles,  they  adopted  them. 

This  year  witnessed  an  innovation  in  Northwestern  steamboating,  —  the  building  of  the  first  sternwheeler. 
Prior  to  this  date  propellers  and  sidewheelers  were  the  only  steam  craft  which  had  been  tried  here  ;  but 
Captain  Ainsworth  and  Jacob  Kamm  concluded  that  stcrnwheelers  were  better  adapted  to  the  river  business 
than  the  other  styles.  An  experience  of  over  forty  years  has  since  proved 
the  wisdom  of  their  theory.  They  built  the  Jennie  Clark  at  Milwaukie, 
on  the  same  spot  where  the  Lot  li'liifromb  was  constructed;  and  after 
her  completion  she  was  placed  on  the  Oregon  City  route  with  Ainsworth 
in  command,  wht're  she  continued  for  several  years.  In  1S62  she  enjoyed 
the  distinction  of  being  the  first  regular  seaside  boat,  making  a  weekly 
trip  to  Clatsop  landing  on  the  Lewis  and  Clarke  River.  This  was  after 
the  steamer  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation 
Company,  and  was  almost  her  last  work,  as  she  went  to  the  boneyard  the 
following  year,  where,  after  her  engines  had  been  removed  and  sent  up 
the  country  to  furnish  power  for  the  pioneer  steamer  Forty- nine,  the  old 
hull  remained  until  October,  1865,  when  it  was  burned  for  the  iron.  The 
Jennie  dark  was  a  primitive  boat  compared  with  the  sternwheelers  which 
followed  her,  but,  owing  to  the  fact  that  she  was  planned  by  two  of  the 
most  successful  and  practical  steamboatmen  that  ever  followed  the  river, 
few  of  the  prominent  features  of  her  construction  have  since  been  improved 
upon.  The  steamer's  dimensions  were :  length,  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
feet;  beam,  eighteen  feet  six  inches;  depth,  four  feet.  Her  machinery 
(12  x  48  engines)  was  brought  from  Baltimore.  A  one-half  interest  in 
the  steamer  was  owned  by  Jacob  Kamm,  and  one-fourth  each  by 
Ciptaiu  Ainsworth  and  Abernethy  &  Clark.  Kamm  afterward  sold  three- 
sixteenths  to  Josiah  Myrick,  who  took  command,  and  Ainsworth's  share 
was  purchased  by  Theodore  Wygant.  Another  fine  but  short-lived  steamer,  the  Gazelle,  was  put  on  the  upper 
Willamette,  but  went  skyward  in  one  of  the  most  terrible  boiler  explosions  which  ever  occurred  in  Oregon.  The 
Citizens'  Accommodation  Line  was  running  the  steamers  Canemah,  Capt.  George  H.  Cole,  and  the  Franklin. 


c*pt,  i..  w.  cob 


"  The  steamer  Franklin  was  built  at  Canemah  in  1S54,  and  started  M  the  upper  Willamette  in  the  fall  in  command  oi 
Cnpt.  C.  K.  SweiUer,  who  was  succeeded  by  Cant.  R.  M.  White.  She  was  owned  by  M.  M.  McCarver,  Jennings  McCarvcr,  and 
K.  M.  White,  and  registered  forty-nine  tons,  with  the  following  dimensions :  length,  ninety-three  feet;  beam,  seventeen  feet  st\ 
inches;  depth,  three  feet. 
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Capt.  E.  M.  White,"  to  Corvallis  and  Salem,  respectively.  The  Defiance  Line  had  the  steamers  HW/ararf, 
Captain  Hedges,  and  the  Fenix.  Capt.  John  Miller.  The  Wallanut  was  brought  over  the  falls  by  Captain  Bennett, 
August  2d,  and  placed  on  the  Astoria  route  to  take  the  place  of  the  Lot  Whitcomb,  which  had  been  sold  to  California 
parties  and  started  down  the  coast  August  12th,  in  tow  of  the  steamship  Peytoniu,  Captain  Klavel  taking  her  over 
the  bar.  The  Wtxllamct  commenced  an  opposition  to  the  Multnomah,  which  had  the  mail  contract,  and  the  fare  was 
reduced  to  eight  dollars  per  head,  with  freight  at  the  same  rate  per  ton.  In  December  the  second  sternwheeler  was 
launched  by  Capt.  A.  S.  Murray  and  George  Hoyt.  She  was  named  the  Express?  and  Captain  Murray  operated  her 
in  the  Oregon  City  trade.  The  old  Fashion  was  sold  again  this  year,  passing  into  the  hands  of  Shields  &  Priestly. 
The  steamer  Belle  was  plying  to  the  Cascades  to  connect  with  the  first  steamer  built  above  that  point,  the  Mary,  a 
small  sidewheeler  constructed  by  the  Bradfords  and  I..  \V.  Coc. "  In  command  of  Captain  Baughman,  the  Mary  ran 
in  connection  with  the  Belle  and  the  Fashion  until  1S57,  when  she  joined  forces  with  the  SeTwrita.  While  not  so 
noted  in  a  financial  way  as  some  of  her  more  pretentious  sisters  before  and  since  her  time,  the  Mary  was  an  important 
factor  in  some  of  the  liveliest  Indian  skirmishes  in  which  the  pioneers  participated.  A  particularly  interesting 
account  of  one  of  these  diversions  is  given  in  the  following  letter  written  in  March,  1856,  by  L.  W.  Coe  to 
P.  F.  Bradford: 

"The  steamer  Mary  lay  in  Mill  Creek,  no  fires,  and  the  wind  hard  ashore.  Jim  Thompson,  John  Woodward  and  Jim 
Herman  were  just  going  "|>  to'  the  boat  from  the  store  as  they  were  fired  upon.  Capt.  Dan  Itaughman  and  Thompson  went 
ashore  on  the  upper  side  of  the  creek,  hauling  on  line*,  when  the  firing  of  the  Indians  became  so  hot  that  they  ran  for  the  woods,  past 
Ionian's  house.  The  fireman,  James  Lindslay.  was  shot  through  the  shoulder.  Engineer  Buckmiuster  shot  an  Indian  with  his 
revolver  on  the  gang. plank  ;  and  little  Johnny  Chance,  while  climbing  upon  the  hurricane  deck  with  an  old  dragoou  pistol,  killed 
his  Indian,  but  was  shot  through  the  leg  in  doing  so.  Dick  Turpin,  half  crazy,  probably,  taking  the  only  gun  on  the  steamlmat, 
jumped  into  a  flatboat  lying  alongside,  was  shot,  plunged  overboard  and  drowned.  Fire  was  soon  started  under  the  boiler, 
and  steam  was  rising.  About  this  time  Jesse  Kcnipton  and  a  half-breed  named  Bourl>on,  both  wounded,  got  on  board.  After 
sufficient  steam  in  move  was  raised.  Hardin  Cheuowith  ran  up  into  the  pilot  house,  and,  lying  on  the  floor,  turned  the  wheel  as  he 
was  directed  from  the  lower  deck.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  pilot  house  was  the 
target  for  the  Indians.  As  the  steamer  turned  around  and  backed  out,  he  did  toot  that 
whistle  at  them  good,  and  it  was  music  in  our  ears.  The  steamer  picked  up  Herman  from 
the  bank  above;  and  Inuian's  family,  Shepard  and  Vanderpoof  all  got  across  the  river 
in  skiffs,  and,  boarding  the  Mary,  went  to  The  Dalles.  At  The  Dalles  the  Mary  took  on 
Itoard  Col.  George  Wright,  and  troops,  and  started  back  for  the  Cascades." 

By  the  time  the  Mary  reached  her  destination,  reinforcements  had 

begun  to  arrive  from  Vancouver  on  the  steamer  Belle,  and  from  Portland  on 

the  Fashion. 

The  Gazelle,  which  will  live  in  history  as  the  victim  of  the  first  se- 
rious boiler  explosion  in  the  Northwest,  was  the  second  steamer  built  by  Page, 
Bacon  &  Company,  the  first  having  burned  on  the  stocks  at  Oregon  City. 
She  was  a  sidewheeler  with  disconnected  engines,  and  made  her  trial  trip 
March  1 8th.  in  command  of  Captain  Robert  Hereford.  On  the  8th  of  April, 
while  lying  at  the  wharf  at  Canemah,  her  boiler  suddenly  exploded  with 
terrible  results,  instantly  killing  Rev.  J.  P.  Miller  of  Albany,  Judge  Burch 
of  Luckiamute,  Mr.  Morgan  of  Rickreal,  Mr.  Hill  of  Albany,  James 
White  of  Salem,  Dan  Lowe  of  Oregon  City,  David  Fuller  of  Portland,  C. 
Wadsworth  of  Milwaukic,  passengers  ;  David  Page,  superintendent  of  the 

Willamette  Falls  Company,  owners  of  the  boat;  John  Clemens,  pilot  of  cam.  William  dam. 

the  Gazelle;  J.  M.  Fudge,  pilot  of  the  Wallamet;  Jacob  Bloomer,  Mr.  iiwaaWm  "Coiaabia" 

Match.  J.  K.  Miller.  Michael  McGee,  deckhands  ;  Henry  Traul,  steward  ;  second  engineer  Plant  and  three 
others  ;  wounding  Mrs.  J.  P.  Miller,  Charles  Gardner,  Robert  Pentland,  Miss  Pell,  Crawford  Dobbins,  Robert 
Shortess,  B.  F.  Newby  ;  Robert  Hereford,  captain  ;  John  Boyd,  mate ;  James  Partlow,  pilot ;  and  John  Daly,  cabin 

"  Capt.  K.  M.  White,  son  of  S.  S.  White,  who  started  one  of  the  first  regular  lines  of  sailing  vessels  between  Portland  and 
.San  Francisco,  was  bom  in  Illinois  in  1832.  After  coming  to  Oregon  he  ran  for  a  while  as  pilot  on  the  steamer  /.,••'  Whitcomb, 
remaining  with  her  until  the  Franklin  was  "built,  when  be  bought  a  part  ownership  in  that  boat  and  took  command.  After  running 
her  for  about  a  year  he  traded  his  interest  for  a  mercantile  establishment  at  Oregon  City,  and  retired  from  the  river  for  many  years, 
returning  to  the  marine  vocation  in  1880,  taking  charge  of  the  steamers  Ocklahatna,  .  flue,  and  other  boats  of  the  Oregon  Railway 
X  Navigation  Company.    He  died  in  Portland  in  October,  1891. 

"  The  steamer  Express,  the  second  sternwheeler  built  in  the  Northwest,  was  launched  at  Oregon  City,  December  7th.  Her 
dimensions  were  :  length,  ill  feet :  beam,  twenty  feet  ;  depth,  four  feet.  She  registered  about  sixty-nine  tons,  and  was  built  by  a 
company  at  the  bend  of  which  was  Capt.  Alexander  Sinclair  Murray.  His  associates  were  Captain  Washington,  John  Toirencc  and 
George  W.  Hoyt.  Murray  ran  her  for  a  while  on  the  Oregon  City  route  and  made  money.  Ill  1857  Win.  Irving  bought  Torrencc 
out  and  took  command,  meeting  with  some  red-hot  opposition  from  the  Multnomah  and  the  Jennie  Clark  the  following  year.  In 
1858  Irving  purchased  Murray's  interest  and  continued  on  the  old  route,  with  a  trip  on  Thursdays  to  Monticello.  After  disposing 
of  his  partnership,  Murray  went  to  British  Columbia  and  engaged  in  steamboating,  and,  as  Irving  was  impressed  with  the 
opportunities  in  that  region,  he  sold  the  Express  to  parties  afterward  interested  in  forming  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company, 
and  Capt.  James  Strang  ran  her  until  1863,  at  which  time  she  was  broken  up,  and  her  engines  were  sent  to  Lake  Fen  d'Oreillc  for 
the  steamer  Mary  Moody. 

11  Capt.  Lawrence  W.  Coe,  who  was  interested  in  the  steamer  Mary',  »'»»  *  »on  of  Nathaniel  Coe.  the  first  postal  agent  in 
the  Northwest.  He  was  born  in  New  York  in  1831,  and,  after  coming  to  Oregon,  served  as  purser  on  the  Fashion  between  Portland 
and  the  Cascades  in  1H53.  He  ran  the  steamer  Mary  for  about  a  year,  and  then  sold  out  to  Bradford  &  Co.,  entering  their  employ 
as  manager.  About  185H,  in  conjunction  with  R.  R.  Thompson,  he  secured  the  government  contract  from  The  Dalles  up,  and 
huilt  the  steamer  Colonel  Wright,  a  full  account  of  which  will  be  found  elsewhere.  The  same  year  they  completed  the  steamer 
l'(n/ure  at  the  Cascades,  in  1859  the  Tenino,  and  a  year  later  the  Okanogan.  The  interests  of  Coc  and  Thompson  on  the  middle  and 
upper  river  were  then  consolidated  with  those  of  Ainsworth,  Kamtn,  the  Bradfords,  Ruckel,  et  at.,  and  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation 
Company  came  into  existence.  Coc  was  appointed  manager  at  The  Dalles,  and  in  1863  he  went  Ivast  and  bought  the  material  for  the 
portage  road  at  the  Cascades.  On  his  return,  having  amassed  a  comfortable  fortune,  he  disposed  of  his  possessions  in  the  Northwest 
and  removed  to  San  Francisco,  where  be  has  since  resided. 
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boy.  A  defective  pump  and  poor  boiler  are  the  causes  to  which  the  accident  is  generally  attributed,  although 
but  little  is  known  about  it  as  the  engineer,  Moses  Toner,  hurriedly  left  the  boat  a  few  seconds  before  the 
explosion  and  disappeared,  and  the  second  engineer  was  killed.  The  catastrophe  occurred  at  6:40  A.  m.,  shortly 
after  the  steamer  landed  at  Canemah  on  her  way  up  from  Oregon  City.  Several  people  aboard  of  the  H'allamet. 
which  was  lying  alongside,  were  injured.  Toner  was  heard  of  afterward  on  the  Sound,  but  he  never  returned 
to  reveal  what  he  knew  concerning  the  disaster.  Jacob  Kamm,  who  was  engineer  on  one  of  the  Oregon  City 
boats  at  the  time,  states  that  the  iron  of  which  the  boiler  was  constructed  was  of  a  very  poor  grade,  being  weak 
and  brittle,  and  liable  to  give  way  under  any  sudden  strain.  The  wreck  was  sold  to  Capt.  Richard  Hoyt. 
Murray,  Wells,  and  one  or  two  others,  who  launched  it  over  the  falls,  August  11,  1855,  refitted  it  and  called  the 
new  craft  the  SeTwrita.  The  machinery  was  eventually  placed  in  the  /fassalo  and  larger  engines  given  to  the 
Senorila. 

The  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  steamer  Offer  made  several  trips  between  Victoria  and  San  Francisco,  carrying 
cranberries  and  other  British  Columbia  products,  and  occasionally  offered  a  few  tons  of  coal  for  sale  at  the  Bay 
City.  In  October  the  steamship  Columbia  towed  the  steamer  Wallamtt  from  the  Columbia  River  to  San  Francisco, 
Captain  Hoyt  going  down  with  her. 

Better  steamboat  facilities  were  demanded  on  Puget  Sound,  and  in  the  fall  of  1854  the  steamer  Afaja 
Tompkins  appeared  on  the  scene  and  went  into  service  between  Olympia,  Victoria,  and  way  ports.  She  was  a 
small  propeller  built  iu  Philadelphia  in  1847.    From  there  she  was  taken  to  New  Orleans,  where  she  ran  until 

1850,  when  she  went  to  New- 
York,  and  started  for  the 
Pacific.  Her  d  i  mentions 
were :  length,  ninety-seven 
feet  four  inches;  beam , 
twenty-three  feet  three  in- 
ches ;  depth,  seven  feet  five 
inches ;  tonnage,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-one.  After  her 
arrival  on  the  Coast  she  ran 
on  the  Sacramento  River 
until  she  was  subsidized  to 
retire  in  1853.  The  following 
year  Capt.  James  M.  Hunt 
and  John  M.  Scranton  sc- 

!  ^2       <MFQ'a  M  fa  cured  the  Puget  Sound  mail 

contract  and  bought  the 
Major  to  perform  the  service. 
She  sailed  from  the  Bay  City 
early  in  September,  in  charge 
of  her  new  proprietors,  but 
did  not  make  a  rapid  pas- 
sage, consuming  sixteen 
days  to  the  Columbia  River 
and  nearly  three  weeks  in  reaching  her  destination.  Her  career  on  the  Sound  was  brief,  as  she  was  wrecked 
February  25,  1855,  while  going  into  Victoria  harbor,  less  than  six  months  after  her  arrival.  The  wreck  was 
sold  to  Robert  Laing,  who  saved  a  portion  of  her  machinery,  but  the  hull  was  a  total  loss. 

The  steamship  service  between  San  Francisco  and  Northern  points  at  this  period  was  performed  by  the 
Pacific  Mail  steamers  Columbia,  Capt.  William  Dall,  Republic"  Captain  Isham,  John  Bermiugham,*  chief  engineeer, 
and  h'remont,  Capt.  F.dward  Mellis,  the  former  as  the  regular  boat,  the  others  making  occasional  trips,  while  the 
America,  Captain  Mitchell,  and  the  Peytonia,  Captain  Sampson,  were  running  in  opposition.  The  America  had  just 
arrived  from  the  Fast,  and  was  working  tip  a  good  business  on  the  Northern  route,  when  her  owners,  Vandewater 
&.  Brown,  quarreled,  and  the  steamer  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Court  for  several  months  before  they  adjusted  their 
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'I'ln  slcamaliip  A'cfmbtic,  which  the  Pacific  Mail  was  running  to  St.  Helens,  was  a  small  sidewheclcr.  She  came  here 
first  in  command  of  Capt.  J.  li.  ("..  Uham,  and  rati  regularly  until  1857  and  afterward  at  intervals.  Her  masters  during  this  period  were 
Ishnm,  Baby,  I,apidge,  the  Dull*,  and  others.  In  1857  she  was  operated  iu  hot  opposition  to  the  steamship  Commodore,  owned  kj 
John  T.  Wright,  on  one  occasion  racing  this  vessel  all  the  way  from  San  Francisco  to  Portland. 

'John  Birmingham  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  on  a  sailing  vessel  in  1H47.  and  has  witnessed  the  growth  of  the  steamship 
branch  of  the  marine  business  from  its  inception.  When  the  gold  excitement  made  the  Panama  route  the  richest  field  ever  entered 
by  steamships.  Captain  Bermiugham  began  running  south  from  San  Francisco  as  engineer  on  the  steamships  of  the  Pacific  Mail 
Company.  He  weut  north  about  1853  on  the  KepuMic,  and  in  1855  was  on  the  Portland  route  again  as  chief  engineer  of  the  Amaiu 
with  Capt.  P.  R.  Baby,  and  in  1856  was  on  the  Columbia  of  the  same  line  with  Capt.  William  Dall.  In  September,  1856,  be  left  this 
steamer  and  assisted  the  Bradford*  in  their  steamboat  enterprises  on  the  Columbia  River,  returning  to  San  Francisco  the  same  year 
and  joining  the  steamship  Golden  .  Ige  as  chief  engineer,  remaining  with  her  on  the  Panama  line  for  five  years,  and  in  1861  retired 
from  the  water.  He  has  for  many  years  held  the  position  of  Supervising  Inspector  of  Steam  Vessels,  with  headquarters  in 
San  Francisco,  and  is  well  known  to  every  marine  man  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
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difficulties.    She  was  finally  sold  to  Lucas,  Turner  &  Co.  for  $95,000.    In  the  fall  the  old  Panama  liner  Isthmus, 

renamed  the  Southerner,  took  the  Peytonia's  place,  but  was  lost  by  Captain  Sampson  near  Cape  Flattery.  She 

sailed  from  San  Francisco  on  her  last  trip  December  20th,  with  the  following  officers :    F.  A.  Sampson,  captain  ; 

James  Freeborn,  purser;  J.  L.  Foster,  first  officer;  N.J.  Blaisdell,  second  officer;  F.  Clayton,  chief  engineer; 

John  Hardling,  assistant  engineer ;  William  Thompson,  steward ; 

a  crew  of  nineteen,  and  twenty-eight  passengers.    The  following 

extract  from  her  log  tells  the  story  of  her  last  trip  : 

"  At  Kureka  December  22d.  At  Crescent  City  Dcccmlter  23  d.  Unable 
to  get  in  at  Port  Orford  or  Unipqua,  so  went  on  for  the  Columbia.  Passed 
Tillamook  Heatl  at  10  a.  m.  December  25  ;  off  Columbia  bar  at  1  p.  M.,  with 
heavy  S.  W.  swell.  Engines  out  of  line  and  racked  by  the  swell;  leaking- 
Lay  by  until  6  p.  m  . .  and,  as  could  not  get  in,  ran  for  Puget  Sound  with  all 
pumps  working.  At  10  p.  M.  gaining  so  that  passengers  had  to  bail  with 
buckets  and  throw  cargo  overboard.  Kept  water  down  to  engine  room  floor. 
December  36th  at  daylight  sighted  hind  twenty-six  miles  south  of  Cape  t-'lul- 
tery  ;  engines  working  very  slowly  ;  stood  along  the  coast  close  hauled  to 
wind  until  4  p.  M.,  when  leak  gained  too  fast  and  stern  began  to  drop.  Kan 
in  ten  utiles  8.  K.  of  Cape  Flattery  and  anchored  in  seven  fathoms;  sandy 
lieach  under  lee.  Sea  broke  over  and  she  dragged  ;  slipped  chains  and  went 
on  broadside.  Cut  away  mast  and  smokestack,  and  the  tide  fell  and  left  her 
quiet.  At  daylight  everybody  got  ashore  safely,  and,  the  sea  rising,  she  soon 
went  to  pieces." 

Four  small  vessels  which  afterward  became  very  well  known 
in  the  Northwest  were  built  on  Puget  Sound  in  1854.  They  were 
the  schooners  H.  C.  Page*  Capt.  Henry  Roeder  ;"  the  A.  Y.  Trask," 
Capt.  James  Keymes  ;  the  limilie  Parker"  Capt.  James  Jones  ;  and 
the  sloop  Cot.  Ebey,''  Capt.  L,.  B.  Hastings."  Many  of  the  vessels 
of  the  fleet  which  came  round  the  Horn  during  the  gold  excite- 
ment in  California  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  local  owners,  who 
were  running  them  in  the  Northern  and  coasting  trade.  In  this 
fleet  were  the  barks  Burnham,  Captain  Kinney,1"  Metropolis*'  .oult  Ba,-ul(iMASI 
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M  The  schooner  //.  C.  I  age,  one  of  the  best  known  among  the  pioneer 
craft  on  Puget  Sound,  was  built  at  New  Whatcom  iu  1854  by  William  Utter,  her  master,  Henry  Roeder,  and  R.  V.  Peabody.  She 
was  about  seventy  feet  long  and  registered  forty-two  tons.  She  ran  in  the  Bellingham  Bay  and  Victoria  trade  many  years,  in 
command  of  Utter,  Morehouse,  Barnes,  Obcrg,  and  other  veterans,  finally  coming  to  grief  in  1S60,  while  en  route  from  Port  Ludlow 
to  Victoria,  being  caught  in  a  tide  rip  about  four  miles  southeast  of  Trial  Island.  Her  deck  load  shifted,  and  she  filled  and  capsized, 
afterward  righting  and  drifting  ashore  on  Whidby  Island,  near  Deception  Pass. 

"Capt.  Henry  Roeder  was  born  in  Germany  in  1824,  and  at  au  early  age  came  to  this  country,  beginning  life  011  the 
water  wheu  a  I  toy  of  fourteen  on  Lake  Eric.    At  the  age  of  twenty  one  he  was  master  of  a  vessel  and  sailed  on  the  lakes  until  1851, 

when  he  came  to  California.  He  arrived  on  the  Sound  in  1854,  and  that  year, 
in  company  with  R.  V.  Peabody,  built  the  schooner  H.  C.  Page,  the  third 
vessel  registered  in  the  custom-house  of  the  Puget  Sound  district.  He  also 
constructed  the  schooner  General  Harney  in  1859,  and  operated  her  on  the 
Sound  until  1861.  After  the  bark  Glimpse  ran  on  the  rocks  at  Clover  Point, 
she  was  sold  at  auction  to  Captain  Roeder,  who  pulled  her  ofTand  took  her  to 
Port  Ludlow,  where  slit-  was  rejiaire.1..  and  continued  in  the  service  during 
the  next  three  years. 

14 The  schooner  .7.  J'.  Ttask.  built  at  Port  Discovery  in  IS54  for  Capt. 
James  Keymes,  was  forty-six  feet  long  and  registered  twcniy  two  tons.  She 
traded  with  the  Indians  along  the  Northwest  coast  for  several  vears,  and  was 
the  first  vessel  to  go  up  the  Snohomish  River.  During  her  trading  career  she 
was  iu  command  of  Capt.  John  K.  Burns. 

"The  schooner  Kmitie  Parker  was  built  at  Olympia  in  1854  by  Hiram 
D.  Morgan  for  Capt.  James  Jones.  She  was  >  small  but  speedy  craft  and 
carried  on  a  thriving  business.  Her  dimensions  were:  length,  forty-four  feet 
four  inches  ;  beam,  eleven  feet. 

'"  The  Col.  Ebey  was  built  at  Port  Townsend,  and  sailed  most  of  the 
time  by  her  owner.  Capt.  L.  B.  Hastings,  one  of  the  founders  of  Portland,  Or., 
and  Port  Townsend,  Wash.  The  Ebey  was  only  forty  feet  long  and  of  twenty- 
tons  burden. 

'"Capt  I.,  ii  Hastings  was  born  in  Vermont  in  1S14.  and  on  coming 
to  the  Pacific  Coast  settled  at  Portland  with  Lovejoy  and  Pettigrove  in  1848. 
His  son,  Oregon  Hastiugs,  now  living  iu  Victoria,  was  the  first  child  born  on 
the  site  of  the  present  metropolis  of  the  Northwest.  Not  fully  realizing  the 
future  in  store  for  their  town  on  the  Willamette,  Captain  Hastings  and 
Pettigrove  left  in  1852  for  Port  Towusend.  where  they  founded  another  city. 
While  on  the  Sound  Captain  Hastiugs  was  interested  in  several  sailing  vessels, 
and,  wheu  they  were  in  a  measure  supplanted  by  steamers,  be  became  owner 
or  part  owner  of  some  of  the  best  known  of  the  pioneer  steam  craft.  He  died 
at  Port  Townsend  in  June,  1881. 

"Capt.  Simeon  B.  Kinney,  who  sailed  between  San  Francisco  and 
Puget  Sound  ports  in  1854  on  the  bark  Jiurnham,  was  born  in  Yarmouth, 
Nova  Scotia,  in  1809,  entered  the  West  Indian  trade  when  a  hoy,  and,  after 
sailing  all  over  the  world,  arrived  in  San  Francisco  in  1852  in  the  bark  Puke  of  Wellington.  Two  years  later  he  went  to  the 
Sound  in  the  Burnham,  followed  the  coasting  trade  a  while  and  then  went  into  the  foreign  service  again,  returning  in  1868  as 
master  of  the  bark  Onward,  in  the  Puget  Sound  traffic.  In  1870  he  left  the  vessel  to  engage  in  the  stevedoring  business  in  San 
Francisco,  where  he  remained  until  his  death  iu  187.1. 

■  The  bark  Metropolis,  which  began  coasting  in  1854,  was  iu  command  of  Captain  Surman.  In  1855  she  made  a  trip  to 
Hongkong,  and  from  1856  to  1858  inclusive  was  running  to  Honolulu  in  charge  of  Captain  Preston,  who  was  succeeded  by  Captains 
Riley  and  Dryden. 
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Acadia*1  Nahumkeag,  C/ias.  Deirns,  Malloiy,  and  Archibald  Grade ;  brigs  Halcyon,  Captain  Flavel,  /.  B.  I.unl, 
Metropolis,  Francisco,  Cyrus,"  and  k'ingsbury  ;  schooners /.  A'.  Whiting,  Capt.  Samuel  Blair,"  Tennessee,  Harriet,'" 
and  Elsie.    Early  in  the  year  Capt.  Enoch  Fowler,  who  had  arrived  on  the  Sound  in  1853,  purchased  the  San 

Francisco  pilot  schooner  A'.  It.  Potter,  and  ran  her  as  a  mail  and  dispatch  boat  under 
charter  to  Governor  Stevens,  to  carry  supplies,  etc.,  to  the  various  Indian  camps 
about  the  Sound.  The  Potter  was  in  command  of  Capt.  Franklin  Tucker™  the 
greater  portion  of  the  year.  The  schooner  Eclipse,  Captain  Harrington. *:  was  also 
Hl^  iu  the  freighting  and  trading  business  in  this  region,  making  her  headquarters  at 

Whidby  Island,  where  she  was  owned. 

The  Iiark  Success  and  the  ship  Lucas  took  coal  cargoes  from  Bcllingham  Bay 
1,1  San  Francisco,  but  this  branch  of  the  coasting  trade  had  not  yet  reached  great 
proportions.  The  British  bark  Senator  loaded  with  piles  at  Sooke  for  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  and  the  Swedish  brig  Donna  Maria,  Captain  Sampson,  sailed  for  San  Fran- 
cisco from  the  same  place  with  17,000  feet  of  piles,  but  was  wrecked  May  23d,  forty 
miles  south  of  Cape  Mendocino,  when  six  days  out.  The  master  had  been  unable 
to  get  an  observation  for  three  days  on  account  of  fog.  When  she  struck,  the 
masts  were  cut  away,  easing  her  so  that  the  crew  reached  shore  in  safety,  and 
after  a  thirty -hour  walk  they  arrived  at  Bodega,  where  the  schooner  Sorer  ei^  u , 
Captain  Fitch,  took  them  to  Sati  Francisco. 
Among  the  arrivals  were  the  bark  John  G.  Cotter,  Capt.  \V.  F.  Kippen,  at  Astoria,  March  7th,  from  New 
York,  and  the  brig  Eolian,  Capt.  John  H.  Briard,  also  at  Astoria  from  New  York  with  general  merchandise.  The 
East  India  Company's  ship  Marquis  of  Butte  arrived  at  Victoria  under  charter  to 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  With  her,  as  second  officer,  came  Capt.  James 
Mclntyre,  who  for  the  succeeding  forty  years  held  a  prominent  place  among 
Northwestern  mariners.  The  British  brig  Princess  Louise  and  the  barks  Colinda 
and  Prince  Albert  arrived  at  Victoria  for  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  subse- 
quently went  around  to  the  Columbia  and  loaded  at  the  mouth  of  the  Willamette. 
The  brig  Tarquina"  was  purchased  by  a  party  of  Whidby  Islanders,  who  operated 
her  on  the  Sound.  The  United  States  schooner  Monterey  spent  considerable 
time  in  the  Columbia,  and  her  officers  cut  nearly  as  wide  a  swath  as  did  those 
of  her  namesake  which  appeared  forty  years  afterward  in  the  same  waters. 

The  loss  of  life  by  marine  disaster  was  greater  than  in  any  previous  year, 
the  terrible  boiler  explosion  of  the  Gazelle  and  the  loss  of  the  Eire/ty  claiming 
the  greatest  number  of  victims.  Other  wrecks  beside  the  Southerner  and  Donna 
Maria,  previously  mentioned,  were  the  Lord  Weston,  luml>er  laden  from  Sooke 
for  England,  which  went  ashore  on  Vancouver  Island,  the  schooner  Empire, 
lost  at  Shoalwater  Bay  while  outward  bound  with  a  cargo  of  oysters  for  San 
Francisco,  and  the  brig  William,  wrecked  at  Nitnat,  the  captain  losing  his  life.  c*n,  k.  Imnumtck,  &k. 

♦'The  bark  Acadia,  Captain  Cousins,  was  built  at  SuiTey,  Me.,  in  1845,  ami  registered  at  the  Astoria  custom-house,  April  10, 
1854,  tonnage  one  hundred  and  ninety-nine. 

■  The  brie  Cyrus  was  a  speedy  little  craft  of  two  hundred  and  thirteen  tons  register.  She  was  owned  by  Lafayette  Balch 
of  Stcilacoom  and  Curtis  &  Harwell  of  San  Hrancisco,  and  after  running  for  several  year*  between  Portland  and  San  Hrancisco 
was  placed  in  Balch  &  Weber's  packet  line  to  the  Sound.    William  Biggs  was  the  best  known  of  her  masters. 

"  The  /.  R.  Whiting  was  this  year  iu  command  of  Capt.  Snmucl  Blair,  who  afterward  became  very  prominent, 
accumulating  a  fortune  in  the  marine  business  on  this  Coast.  Captain  Blair  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  was  Iwm'in  1H20.  Hjg 
first  voyage*  were  out  of  the  English  Channel  in  1846.  In  1848  he  went  to  New  York,  sailing  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  until  1849, 
when  he  visited  the  Pacific  on  the  bark  Mary  Waterman.  The  first  four  years  after  his  arrival  were  spent  in  sailing  sloops  ami 
schooners  on  the  Sacramento.  He  then  took  command  of  the  /.  A\  Whiting,  and  ran  her  to  Columbia  River  and  Puget  Sou  ml 
ports  for  a  decade.  He  was  next  in  charge  of  the  bark  Rival,  operating  her  in  the  I'ugct  Sound  trade  for  five  vcara,  then  going  to 
the  ship  Commodore,  which  he  sailed  for  six  years.  Good  management  and  fortunate  investments  enabled  him  lb  lay  the  foundation 
for  a  fortune,  and  he  retired  from  the  water  in  1874  to  look  after  his  various  interests,  which  have  since  rapidly  increased. 

"  The  schooner  Harriet  made  her  first  trip  to  the  Columbia  with  a  cargo  for  Alexander  Birnic,  her  destination  being  Hunt's 
Mills,  at  Cathlnmet.    She  was  in  command  of  Captain  Sargent  at  this  time,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  Coffin,  Melville,  and  others. 

•*Capt.  Hranklin  Tucker,  at  present  keeper  of  the  lighthouse  at  Edi/  Hook,  was  born  in  Maine  in  1826,  and  sailed  out 
of  Boston  iu  1844.  In  the  following  years,  prior  to  his  arrival  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  he  visited  every  port  of  importance  on  the  globe 
In  1848  he  was  cast  away  in  a  brig  off  the  Bahamas,  and  five  out  of  the  crew  of  nine  were  drowned.'  His  first  work  on  the  Pacific  w  as 
on  the  old  brig  George  Emery,  and  he  enjoys  the  distinction  of  having  handled  the  first  mail  packet  on  Puget  Sound,  the  old 
schooner  R.  B.  flatter,  between  Olympia,  Seattle,  Steilacoom,  Port  Townscnd,  and  Bellingham  Bav.  Captain  Tucker  is  oiie  of  the 
few  remaining  of  the  pioneers  who  witnessed  the  advent  of  American  steam  vessels  on  Puget  Sound. 

":  Capt.  Edward  Harrington,  Sr.,  who  was  sailing  the  Eclipse  on  the  Olympia  and  Victoria  route  in  1854.  was  one  of  the 
best  kuowu  of  the  pioneer  navigators  on  the  Sound.  He  was  born  in  England  iu  1830.  and  his  parents  removed  to  N'ova  Scotia 
during  his  childhood.  He  went  to  sea  when  he  was  fifteen  years  old,  ami  in  1848  reached  California,  running  a  water  boat  between 
Sausalito  and  San  Hrancisco  during  the  gold  excitement.  He  arrived  on  the  Sound  in  1851,  and,  in  company  with  a  man  named 
C.  C.  Phillips,  carried  the  mail  lietween  Olympia  and  Whatcom  in  an  Indian  canoe,  a  very  risky  business  at  thai  time,  as  the  natives 
were  ugly.  Iu  1854  Barrington  and  Phillips  bought  the  schooner  Eclipse  and  commenced  a  general  freighting  business  between 
Olympia,  Victoria,  and  other  Sound  ports,  at  the  same  time  conducting  a  store  at  Oak  Harbor.  In  1856  they  built  the  famous 
schoouer  Growler,  which  took  the  place  of  the  Eclipse.  The  Growler  ran  for  several  years,  and  proved  profitable  long  after 
steamboats  began  to  appear  on  the  Sound.  Captain  Barrington  died  in  January,  iSS},  leaving  a  wife  and  six  children,  the  eldest 
of  whom,  Capt.  Ed.  Barrington  of  Seattle,  is  one  of  the  best  steamboat  men  of  his  years  on  the  Sound. 

■  The  brig  Tarauina.  registered  this  year  from  Whidby  Island,  was  built  at  Perth  Amboy,  N.J.,  in  1844.  Dimensions :  length 
ninety  feet  ;  twain,  tweuty-six  feet;  depth,  ten  feet  four  inches;  tonnage,  two  hundred  and  ten.  Since  running  in  the  Pacific  Coast 
trade  she  has  been  owned  by  Capt.  A.  M.  Simpson,  afterward  by  Wm.  Robertson  ami  Samuel  Hancock  and  sailed  by  Edward  Myers 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

* 

Arrival  of  Steamer  "Traveler"  on  Puget  Sound— Loss  of  the  "Major  Tompkins"  — Puget  Sound 
Steamers  "Water  Uy"  and  "  Danibl  Webster"— The  Pioneer  Steamship  "California"— 
Steamship  "America" — The  "James  Clinton"  Reaches  Eugene  City  on  the  Willamette- 
Indian  Troubles  on  the  Columbia  and  Pugrt  Sound— The  Steamship  "  Oregon  "—Schoonkr 
"Calamet"— Wreck  of  the  "  Desdbmona"— Arrival  of  Steamer  "  Constitution  "—Steamer 
"Sea  Bird"— Steamboats  "Surprise"  and  " Elk  "—Steamers  "Hassalo"  and  "Mountain 
Buck" — Steamer  "Vancouver" — A  Tualitin  Rivrr  Steamboat — Oregon's  First  Bar  Tug, 
thk  "  Fearless  "—The  Barkkntink  "Jane  A.  Falkenberg  "—Steamer  "Portland"  Swept 
Over  Oregon  City  Falls— Boiler  Explosions  on  Steamers  "Fairy"  and  "Washington"— 
Rush  to  the  Eraser  River  Gold  Mines— Building  of  Steamers  "Eliza  Anderson"  and 
"Julia" — Loss  of  the  Steamer  "Traveler"— The  "Venture,"  the  First  Steamer  to  Shoot 
the  Cascades— The  Novel  Trip  of  the  "Maria"  from  San  Francisco  to  Puget  Sound. 


AVIGATIOX  by  American  steam  vessels  on  Puget  Sound  met  with  a  setback  in 
1S55,  which  left  the  residents  of  this  far-off  comer  of  the  United  States  without  a 
steamer  for  their  local  trade,  the  Major  Tompkins  having  been  wrecked  early  in  the 
year  while  entering  Victoria  harbor.  The  field  was  vacant,  however,  but  a  short 
time.  Capt.  J.  O.  Parker'  purchased  the  iron  propeller  Traveler  in  San  Francisco, 
and,  after  removing  the  machinery,  loaded  her  on  the  brig  /.  D.  Broim  and  took  her 
to  the  Sound.  She  was  launched  at  Port  Gamble,  after  being  rebuilt,  and  was  placed 
on  the  mail  route  between  Olympia,  Steilacoom  and  Seattle,  making  occasional  trips  to 
Victoria  and  Port  Townsend.  The  Traveler  will  live  in  marine  history  as  the  first 
steamer  that  navigated  the  waters  of  the  Duwamish,  White,  Snohomish  and  Nootsack 
rivers.  She  was  built  in  Philadelphia  in  the  early  fifties,  brought  round  the  Horn  in 
sections,  and  put  together  in  San  Francisco  by  Charles  Peters,  who  sold  her  to  Edward  H.  Parker,  who  in  turn 
disposed  of  his  interests  to  J  ('.-  Parker.  After  taking  tin-  steamer  to  the  Sound, 
Parker  ran  her  until  the  close  of  the  Indian  war  in  1857,  when  his  engineer,  William 
N.  Horton.'  bought  the  vessel,  and  chartered  her  to  the  Indian  Department,  but 
continued  in  charge  until  March,  KS58,  when  she  was  wrecked  off  Foulwcather  Bluff, 

'  Capt.  J.  G.  Parker  is  probably  the  oldest  living  master  ami  pilot  of  steam  vessels  who  lias 
navigated  Puget  Sound  and  its  tributaries  from  Olympia  to  tbe  sea.  He  was  born  in  Kingston, 
Canada,  in  1829.  At  that  time  his  father,  Capt.  J.  G.  Parker,  Sr..  was  a  steamboat  owner  and 
master,  and  with  hi*  brother  Reuben  A.  had  built  the  pioneer  steamers  A'lngston  and  Toronto. 
They  plied  on  I^kc  Ontario  between  Sackett's  Harbor,  Kingston,  Toronto  and  Hamilton,  the 
Toronto  lasting  over  fortv  years.  The  Parker  family  removed  to  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  the  subject 
of  our  sketch  resided  afiernately  in  Rochester,  Buffalo  and  Detroit,  leaving  the  latter  place  in 
1S51  for  California.  He  came  out  as  messenger  for  Gregory  &  Company's  Express  on  tbe  steamship 
Illinois,  Captain  Hartstciu.  from  New  York  to  Chagrcx,  and  crowed  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  when 
the  mule  trails  were  in  the  worst  possible  condition,  proceeding  to  San  Francisco  on  the  old 
sidewheel  steamship  California,  Captain  Budd.  In  the  spring  of  1853  he  sailed  on  the  steamer 
/.  C.  Fremont  for  Portland,  from  there  going  up  the  Cowlitz  River  with  an  officer  of  the  Hudson's 
Hay  Company  in  an  Indian  canoe,  and  thence  overland  to  Olympia,  where  he  engaged  in  the 
general  merchandise  and  express  business,  and  constructed  the  schooner  Emily  F.  Parker,  tradiug 
with  her  on  the  sound  between  Olympia,  then  a  very  small  settlement,  and  Fraser  River.  In  1855 
and  185'j  he  was  master  and  part  owner  of  the  iron  screw  steamer  Traveler,  at  that  time  tbe  only 
American  steamer  on  Puget  Sound.  Since  then  Captain  Parker  has  officiated  as  master,  pilot  or 
purser  on  the  pioneer  steamers  .  tlida,  Isabel,  North  Pacific,  Messenger  and  Daisy.  He  sold  out  his  steamboat  interests  in  1W7  to 
his  sons  Giltuore  and  Herbert,  skillful  matter*  and  pilots  on  Puget  Sound  and  it*  tributaries. 

'  William  N.  Horton  was  born  in  New  York  in  1831.  He  became  an  engineer  on  the  Mississippi  steamers,  running  to 
New  Orleans,  and  in  1849  joined  the  rush  of  gold  seekers  to  California.  In  185J  he  removed  to  Oregon,  where  he  was  engaged  as 
engineer  on  the  pioneer  steamers  Lot  Whilcomb  and  Fashion.  In  1S55  he  went  to  San  Francisco  with  Capt.  J.  (>.  Parker,  returning 
with,  him  to  the  Sound  on  the  propeller  Traveler,  on  which  he  was  employed  for  a  number  of  years,  finally  purchasing  the  vessel. 
After  the  loss  of  the  Traveler  he  was  employed  on  the  steamers  New  world,  Eliza  Anderson,  tVilsou  O.  fiunt,  and  various  others. 
He  died  at  Olympia,  March  18,  1887. 
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while  en  route  from  Port  Townsend  to  Port  Gamble,  in  command  of  Captain  Slater.  Five  persons  were  lost  with 
the  steamer  (see  wreck  of  Traveler,  1858).  Following  the  Traveler  on  these  waters  came  the  Water  Lily,  a  small 
sidewheeler  built  in  San  Francisco  in  1853  and  transported  to  the  Sound  on  the  deck  of  a  ship.  The  Wader  Lily 
was  only  forty-nine  feet  long  with  eight  feet  beam  and  four  feet  hold,  and  was  so  slow  and  frail  that  she  seldom 
wandered  far  from  Steilacoom  and  Olympia,  although  her  owners,  Hunt  &  Scranton,  had  purchased  the  steamer 
for  the  route  formerly  traversed  by  the  Major  Tompkins.  Almost  contemporaneously  with  the  advent  of  the 
Water  Lily,  another  infantile  steamboat  named  the  Daniel  Webster  made 
her  appearance.  She  was  built  in  New  York  in  1852.  and  on  coming  to 
the  Sound  was  reconstructed  by  Capt.  Win.  Webster,  master  and  owner. 

The  threatened  Indian  outbreak  on  Puget  Sound  in  1855  was  the 
means  of  hastening  several  Government  vessels  to  the  scene  of  the 
expected  hostilities.  Among  the  fleet  were  the  United  States  steamship 
Massaehu  setts.  Captain  Meade,  the  sloop-of-war  Decatur,  and  the  revenue 
cutter  Jeff  Davis.  The  Massachusetts,  which  in  those  days  was  regarded 
as  an  extensive  piece  of  marine  architecture,  was  one  hundred  and 
sixty-one  feet  long,  thirty-one  feet  beam,  twenty  feet  hold,  and  registered 
seven  hundred  and  seventy-nine  tons.  The  Beaver  and  her  recently 
acquired  helper,  the  Otter,  were  kept  busy  on  the  British  side  of  the 
line  looking  after  the  growing  interests  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
and  incidentally  towing  any  vessel  which  happened  to  be  in  need  of  their 
services,  irrespective  of  the  flag  under  which  they  sailed.  All  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  ships  arriving  from  England  brought  colonists,  and  trade 
was  flourishing  on  sea  and  shore. 

On  the  Columbia  and  Willamette  few  additions  were  made  to  the 
steam  fleet,  except  on  the  middle  river,  on  which  were  the  steamers  A llan, 
Captain  Gladwell,  the  Mary,  Captain  Baughman.  and  the  Wasco,  built 
by  Put  Bradford,  to  connect  with  the  Fashion  for  Portland.  The  expected 
arrival  of  the  Wasco  on  the  scene  evidently  had  a  bad  effect  on  freight 
charges,  for  the  old  lines  announced  in  July  that  rates  would  be  reduced 
to  thirty  dollars  per  ton  to  The  Dalles,  which  was  considered  very  low  in  those  days  of  limited  facilities  and 
crude  transportation  methods.  Below  the  Cascades  the  Helle,  Fashion  and  Eagle  were  running  to  Portland,  and 
the  Multnomah  had  almost  a  monopoly  of  the  Astoria  trade.  The  Jennie  Clark,  Captain  Ainsworth,  and  the 
Portland,  Captain  Murray,  were  on  the  Oregon  City  route,  and  above  the  falls  the  Canemah  was  running  to 
Salem  in  command  of  Captain  Cole,  with  George  Pease,  pilot.  During  the  summer  Captain  Pease  assisted 
Captain  Cole  in  effecting  the  first  steamboat  combination  on  the  Willamette.  There  were  three  steamers  above 
the  falls,  the  Canemah  ffoosier  and  Franklin.  John  Zumwalt,  who  owned  the  Hoosier,  had  the  mail  contract, 
and,  in  order  to  dispose  of  this  latter  vessel,  the  Canemah  carried  the  mail  free  on  condition  that  Zumwalt  would 

lay  the  Hoosier  up.  The  pool  was 
completed  by  tying  the  /-'rank/in  up 
and  giving  her  owners  an  equal  share 
in  the  proceeds  of  the  traffic.  The 
Cazelle,  which  blew  up  the  year  before, 
was  bought  and  taken  below  the  falls 
by  Murray  and  Hoyt.  and  rebuilt  for 
the  Astoria  and  Cowlitz  trade.  She 
was  first  called  the  Sarah  Hoyt.  but  her 
name  was  soon  changed  to  the  Senorita. 

The  steamer  Enterprise,  which 
in  after  years  was  distinguished  from 
the  other  Enterprises  by  the  name 
Tom  Wright's  Enterprise,  was  built 
by  Capt.  Archibald  Jamieson,  Captain 
Murray,  Atnory  Holbrook  and  John 
Torrence,  in  the  fall  of  1855,  for  the  Willamette  trade.  She  was  an  open  hull  boat,  115  feet  long  by  20  feet 
beam,  and  was  driven  by  12  x  48  inch  engines.  Her  officers  on  the  first  trip  to  Corvallis  were  :  Jamieson,  captain  ; 
Chandler,  purser ;  and  Torrence,  engineer.    George  Pease  was  afterward  employed  as  pilot,  and  John  Marshall.' 
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3  John  Marshall,  who  succeeded  John  Torrence  as  engineer  on  the  Enterprise,  has  seen  us  much  continuous  service  on 
the  Willamette  and  Columbia  river*  as  any  engineer  now  living.  After  leaving  the  Enterprise  he  was  interested  with  Captain 
SweiUer  and  others  in  building  the  Elk.  on  which  he  ran  as  engineer,  leaving  her  to  join  the  Express  with  Capt.  James  Strang, 
afterward  going  to  the  Carrie  Ladd  with  him.  In  1863  he  was  on  the  John  11.  Couch  and  the  Julia  on  the  Astoria  route  with 
Captains  Hoi  man  aud  Wolf,  and  suhsei|ueully  011  various  steamers,  among  which  were  the  Okanogan,  Captain  Strang;  Senator, 
Capt.  Charles  Kellogg;  Alice,  Capt.  Miles  Bell;  Governor  Gtover,  Capt.  James  Wilson  ;  Willamette  ChieJ,  Captain  Uaugbman 
Wide  West,  Captain  Wolf;  Bonita,  Capt.  Gus  Pillsbury  ;  and  Hassalo,  Capt.  L.  A.  Bailey. 
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engineer.  She  ran  between  Oregon  City,  Caneraah  and  Corvallis  until  1858,  and  in  July  of  that  year  was  bought 
by  Capt.  Tom  Wright,  who  lined  her  over  the  falls  aud  took  her  to  the  Fraser  River.  She  left  Astoria  in  tow 
of  the  regular  steamship,  but  was  so  terribly  racked  in  crossing  out  that  she  began  leaking,  and  it  was  only  by 
the  merest  chance  that  they  got  her  back  into  shallow  water  at  Astoria  before  she  sank.  She  was  raised  and 
repaired,  and  started  agaiu  in  August,  this  time  in  tow  of  the  steamship  Pad/if,  for  Victoria.  From  the  time  the 
Enterprise  was  placed  on  the  Fraser,  on  which  she  was  the  fourth  steamer,  she  coined  money  ;  but  the  spirit  of 

conquest,  ever  strong  in  the  redoubtable  "  Captain  Tom,"  induced  him  to  take 
her  to  Gray's  Harbor.  After  nearly  losing  her  before  passing  Cape  Flattery,  he 
succeeded  in  entering  the  harbor.  She  sank  three  times  before  finally  reaching 
the  headwaters  of  the  Chchalis,  and  after  all  found  but  five  settlers  on  the  river 
to  support  a  boat.  They  charged  him  fifty  dollars  for  a  few  vegetables,  butter 
and  eggs,  and,  as  soon  as  he  could  recover  himself  sufficiently  to  speak,  he 
expressed  his  opinion  of  steamboating  on  the  Chehalis,  tied  the  boat  up  and 
returned  to  the  Sound.  The  following  spring  he  had  an  opportunity  to  recover 
most  of  his  money  by  taking  Government  troops  and  supplies  down  the  river  at 
high  water  ;  but,  as  the  old  steamer  was  too  frail  to  be  removed  to  a  route  where 
there  was  business,  she  was  dismantled  a  few  miles  below  Skookum  Chuck  and 
the  machinery  sent  to  China. 

The  old  Columbia  continued  to  l>e  the  regular  steamship  between  San 
Francisco  and  Northern  ports,  touching  at  Crescent  City,  Port  Orford  and  Trini- 
dad, but  during  the  year  1S55  she  was  reinforced  for  a  few  trips  by  the  Rrpublii 
and  the  sidewheelcr  California?  the  latter  being  the  first  steamship  built  for  the  Oregon  trade,  and  the  first 
American  steamship  that  entered  the  Pacific.  With  Capt.  William  Dall  and  Chief  Engineer  Hagan  in  charge, 
•.he  was  dispatched  to  Fort  Vancouver  in  November  with  troops  to  assist  in  quieting  the  Indian  troubles.  One 
of  the  boilers  becoming  disabled  while  on  the  Columbia  bar,  the  steam  rati  down  and  the  vessel  narrowly 
escaped  drifting  into  the  breakers.  In  the  midst  of  these  troubles  a  fire  started  near  a  quantity  of  powder  and 
was  extinguished  with  great 
difficulty.  The  steamer 
reached  Vancouver,  where 
another  company  of  soldiers 
joined  her,  and  sailed  for  Stei- 
lacoom.  After  discharging 
cargo  and  passengers  she  pro- 
ceeded to  San  Francisco, 
making  one  of  the  longest 
steamship  trips  on  record.  She 
encountered  a  terrible  storm 
off  Cape  Flattery,  in  which 
the  second  mate  was  washed 
overboard,  aud  her  engines 
were  disabled,  compelling  her 
to  proceed  to  San  Francisco 
under  sail,  arriving  twenty- 
seven  days  after  leaving  the 
Sound.    Her  long  absence 
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'The  steamship  California,  which  was  on  the  Northern  route  in  1855,  was  the  first  American  steamship  to  double  Cape 
Horn,  and  was  00  the  stocks  in  New  York  before  gold  was  discovered  in  California.  With  the  Oregon  aud  Panama,  she  had  been 
intended  to  carry  passengers  and  mail  between  the  Columbia  River  and  the  Isthmus  in  the  service  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship 
Company,  then  newly  organized,  San  Francisco  being  at  that  time  almost  an  unknown  factor  in  Pacific  Coast  marine  business. 
The  three  vessels  were  built  at  about  the  same  time  under  the  supervision  of  Capt.  William  Skiddle,  a  naval  constructor  in  the 
employ  of  the  United  States  Government,  and,  while  the  California  was  yet  unfinished,  her  owners,  who  were  not  very  wealthy, 
uw  that  they  would  be  uuable  to  complete  her,  nnd  asked  aid  from  Congress.  The  request  was  granted  on  condition  that  the 
steamers  could  be  used  by  the  Government  for  war  purposes  in  case  the  emergency  should  arise,  and  with  this  understanding  some 
alterations  were  made,  nothing  but  live-oak  being  used  in  the  hull,  aud  she  was  strengthened  throughout.  The  Panama  was  the 
first  of  the  fleet  to  leave  for  California,  but  she  broke  down  before  going  far  and  was  obliged  to  return  for  repairs.  In  the  meantime 
the  California  had  started,  and  while  she  was  on  her  way  round  the  Horn  the  gold  fever  broke  out,  news  of  the  wonderful 
discoveries  reaching  New  York  soon  after  her  departure  and  sending  a  large  number  of  adventurers  to  Panama  to  await  the  arrival 
of  the  California  on  the  Pacific  side.  When  she  reached  the  Isthmus  she  found  a  crowd  large  enough  for  several  steamers  of  her 
size,  and  fabulous  prices  were  paid  for  even  a  few  feet  of  deck  space  on  lioard.  On  February  1.  1849,  ,Me  steamer  came  through  the 
Heads  at  San  Francisco.  She  ran  but  little  on  the  route  for  which  she  had  been  intended,  but  continued  to  run  to  Panama  for 
ncarlv  twenty  years,  with  occasional  trips  North.  Among  the  captains  who  commanded  her  in  the  Northern  trade  were  Dall, 
Whitmg,  Whitney,  Thorn.  Hewitt,  Gregory,  Rogers,  Hayes,  aud  Horusby.  Her  dimensions  were :  length,  225  feet ;  beam,  ji  feet : 
depth  of  hold.  18  feet.  She  made  her  last  trip  us  a  steamer  in  1874.  taking  the  pioneers  who  came  out  with  her  on  her  first  voyage 
for  an  excursion  almut  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco.  Soon  after  this  she  was  rigged  as  a  sailing  vessel  aud  operated  in  the  lumber 
trade,  making  her  last  trip  from  Port  Hadlock  in  the  fall  of  1894,  and  early  in  1895  was  reported  ashore  on  the  coast  of  South 
America,  with  a  poor  prospect  of  being  saved. 
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until  she  rcjwartcd  at  San  Francisco,  as,  in  the  absence  of  telegraphic  or  other  means  of  communication,  those 
interested  in  her  welfare  supposed  that  she  was  still  waiting  orders  from  the  Government  at  some  Northern 
port.    The  steamship  America,'  which  had  been  running  the  preceding  year,  was  also  pressed  into  service  by 

the  War  Department,  and  in  June  started  for  Portland  with  132  soldiers.  She  ran 
into  Crescent  City  to  discharge  some  freight,  and  while  lying  there  an  incendiary 
fire  started  in  the  coal  bunkers.  Before  it  could  be  extinguished  the  vessel  was  so 
badly  damaged  that  she  became  a  total  loss.  She  was  owned  at  the  time  by  John 
T.  Wright,  and  was  in  charge  of  Capt.  A.  G.  Jones  and  Engineer  Clayton. 
Patrick  Moran,1'  the  veteran  steward,  was  also  one  of  her  crew.  Wright  placed 
his  loss  at  $140,000,  with  no  insurance,  and  as  soon  as  the  news  of  the  disaster 
reached  San  Francisco  he  dispatched  the  old  Goliah  to  complete  the  voyage. 

The  steamer  Oiler  made  occasional  trips  to  San  Francisco  from  Victoria, 
carryiug  a  few  tons  of  produce  and  filling  up  with  coal,  which,  however,  was  not 
easy  to  dispose  of  in  the  Hay  City  owing  to  the  twenty  per  cent  duty.  The 
Nanaimo  mine  shipped  nearly  2,000  tons  during  the  year,  the  British  bark  Colinda 
taking  the  largest  cargo,  about  750  tons,  while  the  Hamburg  brig  Rose  took  330. 
and  the  brig  Sarah  McFarlane  160  tons.  The  coal  mines  on  the  American  side, 
especially  those  at  Coos  Bay,  also  shipped  several  cargoes,  the  steamer  Humboldt. 
Patbjc*  >io«A!t  tnc  1,3,-^  Success,  and  the  brigs  S.  R.  Jackson,  Glencoe  and  Quadratus,  carrying 

the  black  diamonds  to  San  Francisco,  and  the  schooner  AW/r  and  another  vessel  from  Coos  Bay  to  Portland 
The  barks  Nahumkeag  and  A.  A.  Eldridge  ran  for  a  while  in  the  Bellingham  Bay  coal  trade.  Other  sailing  vessels 
from  San  Francisco  to  Coos  Bay  were  the  schooners  Astoria,  Loo  Choo,  Rambler  and  Reindeer;  and  the  Shoalwater 
Bay  fleet  included  the  schooners  Exact,  Empire,  Equity,  Alfred  Adams,  Mary  Taylor  and  Maryland,  the  last 
named  meeting  with  an  accident  in  December,  by  which  the  captain,  E.  P.  Baker,  and  the  cook,  Morse,  lost  their 
lives ;  and  the  vessel  was  towed  back  to  San  Francisco  dismasted. 

The  schooner/.  R.  Whiting  niled  from  Portland  in  March  with  1 10,000  feet  of  lumber,  75,000  shingles, 
and  ,^o  tons  of  flour  and  potatoes,  shipped  by  Lot  Whitcomb,  who  went  with  her.  Leonard  &  Green  purchased 
the  brig  Orbit  and  operated  her  in  the  Sandwich  Island  and  China  trade,  where  she  ran  for  several  years  in 
command  of  M.  C.  Erskine.  The  other  vessels  of  the  coasting  fleet  running  to  the  Columbia  were  about  the  same 
in  name  and  number  as  in  the  preceding  year.    The  bark  Live  Yankee  sailed  from  Puget  Sound  for  China  laden 

with  lumber,  and  the  fleet  engaged  in  this  trade  be- 
tween San  Francisco  and  Puget  Sound  ports  included 
the  barks  /ironies,  Mary  Melville,  Madonna,  Sarah 
Warren,  Carib,  the  brigs /.  B,  Brown,  Consort,  Leonosa, 
Franklin  Adams,  Halcyon,  Merchantman,  Wellingsby, 
Glencoe,  E.  D.  Wolf,  and  the  ship  Zenobia,  the  latter 
making  two  trips  from  Alaska  to  San  Francisco  with 
ice.    Tillamook  came  to  the  front  with  a  home-built 


schooner,  the  Morning  Star,'  which  made  her  first  trip 


^^^^  to  the  Columbia  in  February.   Another  small  schooner 

^^jV  was  constructed  at  Port  Ludlow  and  christened  the 

^ ^1  Moses  Toner."    From  Victoria  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 

pany dispatched  their  schooner  Recovery  with  a  cargo 
of  salt  salmon  for  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

Among  the   disasters  in  addition   to  those 
am  a.  McCbw              occurring  to  the  steam  fleet  were  the  loss  of  the              Dayib  ktec*u.t 
 , 

'The  America,  which  arrived  at  San  Francisco  in  1S54,  was  a  new  vessel,  built,  about  two  years  before  her  final  disaster,  in  a 
very  substantial  manner  of  seasoned  white  oak,  chestnut,  cedar  and  locust.  She  ran  north  for  several  months  that  year  and  was 
afterward  on  the  southern  route,  frequently  changing  hands.  She  was  215  feet  long,  32  feet  beam,  and  18  feet  hold,  with  engines 
50  x  120  inches.  After  the  disaster  an  attempt  was  made  to  get  the  steamer  back  to  San  I'rnneisco,  but  it  proved  a  failure,  and  she 
became  a  total  loss. 

•Patrick  Morau,  probably  the  oldest  living  steward  in  the  Northwest,  was  one  of  the  crew  of  the  America.  He  was  born 
in  Ireland  in  1833.  After  the  burning  of  the  America  he  ran  for  a  while  011  the  Sea  liird,  then  on  the  old  Commodore,  which  after- 
ward lieeame  the  Brother  Jonathan,  and  subsequently  on  the  Pacific,  Mountain  /luck.  Uncle  Sam,  Colorado,  and  the  new 
America,  which  was  running  to  Panama  and  China.  At  the  lime  of  the  Cariboo  excitement  be  went  to  the  mines,  remaining  three 
years.  Returning  he  served  on  the  Pacific  Mail  steamers  two  years,  then  went  on  the  steamers  George  S.  Wright  and  Gnssie 
Telfair,  and  remained  with  them  until  1870,  wheu  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company.  Since  then, 
with  the  exception  of  about  three  years,  he  has  been  steward  on  the  various  steamers  of  that  company  and  its  successors.  At  present 
he  is  employed  on  the  T.J.  Potter. 

'  The  schooner  Morning  Star,  which  was  launched  at  Tillamook  this  year,  was  a  vessel  of  y>  tons  register.  She  was  3S 
feet  long,  14  feet  beam,  and  5  feet  6  inches  hold,  and  was  built  by  C.  W.  Hendrickson,  her  master,  Oved  Thomas,  and  Peter  Morgan, 
each  of  whom  owned  a  third  interest.  The  following  year  she  became  the  property  of  Leonard  &  Green,  by  whom  she  was  sold  a 
few  years  later  to  Olympia  parties. 

"  The  schooner  Moses  Toner,  built  at  Port  Ludlow,  was  a  small  craft,  being  onlv  38  feet  long,  with  10  feet  beam.  She 
sailed  by  her  master  and  builder,  Moses  O.  Toner,  and  enjoyed  a  lucrative  business  trailing  on  the  Sound. 
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brig  Detroit*  on  Clatsop  Spit  and  the  schooner  Loo  Choo "'  at  the  mouth  of  the  Umpqua.  The  brig  Hodgdon  sailed 
away  from  Puget  Sound  in  the  fall,  and  her  name  is  still  on  the  long  list  of  vessels  which  have  never  been  heard 
«f  since.  She  was  destined  for  San  Francisco,  and  left  the  Sound  al>out  the  right  time  to  catch  the  full 
force  of  the  gale  which  disabled  and  nearly  wrecked  the  steamship  California.  In  July  the  Hawaiian  bark 
Louika,  Captain  Wilfotig,  went  ashore  on  San  Juan  Island,  becoming  a  total  loss.  The  steamer  Major 
Tompkins,  irreverently  called  "  Pumpkins,"  left  Olympia  on  her  last  trip  at  2:00  P.  M.,  February  8,  1X55, 
and,  from  entries  in  her  log,  time  does  not  appear  to  have  been  much  of  an  object.  She  arrived  at 
Steilacoom  at  5:00  p.  M.  and  left  there  at  9:00  A.  M.  on  the  ninth,  arriving  at  Seattle  at  2:00  p.  m.;  left 
Seattle  at  10:00  p.  m.  and  arrived  at  Port  Townsend  at  3:00  A.  m.  on  the  tenth;  left  Port  Townsend  at  2:00  p.  M. 
for  Victoria,  calling  at  Whidby  Island,  where  Colonel  Ebey  was  landed.  On  getting  away  from  the  island  she 
encountered  a  squall  and  turned  back  for  Port  Townsend,  but,  the  wind  abating,  again  headed  for  Victoria.  At 
1  coo  P.  If.  the  captain  believed  that  he  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Esquimalt  and  started  to  run  in,  but  before  he  had 
proceeded  far  observed  breakers  ahead.  The  anchor  was  immediately  let  go  but  would  not  hold,  and  the  vessel 
dragged  toward  the  rocks,  upon  which  she  finally  struck.  The  passengers  and  crew  at  once  scrambled  on  to  the 
ledge,  which  in  places  projected  above  the  water,  in  order  to  escape  the  fury  of  the  waves,  and  not  a  moment  too 
soon,  for  the  next  sea  destroyed  the  deck-house  and  swept  it  away.  All  hands  reached  shore  without  difficulty, 
arriving  at  Victoria  at  2:00  p.  m.,  when  those  who  so  desired  were  returned  to  the  American  side  by  the  steamer 
Heaver  the  following  day. 

The  year  1S56  witnessed  no  great  changes  in  the  marine  business,  and  but  few  additions  were  made  to  the 
fleet  of  steam  and  sailing 
craft.  Coos  Bay  rejoiced 
over  the  completion  of  the 
first  vessel  built  in  Oregon 
south  of  the  Columbia  River. 
This  was  a  small  schooner 
called  the  Umpqua.  She  was 
launched  at  Scottsburg,  and 
Captain  Hinsdale,  who  a  few 
years  before  had  inaugurated 
steamboating  in  that  section 
with  the  Washington,  was  in 
command.  The  Umpijua 
engaged  in  the  coasting  trade, 
and  was  a  handy  little  vessel, 
making  quick  and  profitable 
trips  to  the  Bay  City.  An- 
other marine  event  of  consid- 
erable importance  at  Coos 
Bay  was  a  visit  from  the 
steamer  Xenport,  a  small  pro- 
peller, which  afterward  made 
several  trips  between  the  Oregon  port  and  San  Francisco,  carrying  coal  from  the  mines  then  operated  by 
Flanagan  &  Mann,  and  at  present  owned  by  Goodall,  Perkins  &  Co. 

The  field  for  steamboating  on  the  upper  Willamette  was  enlarged  considerably  by  the  steamer  /antes 
Clinton"  extending  her  trips  to  Eugene  City.  None  of  the  steamers  prior  to  this  had  attempted  to  go  much  above 
Corvallis.  The  Clinton  arrived  at  Eugene,  March  12th,  having  been  three  days  on  the  way  from  Corvallis. 
Time,  however,  did  not  cut  so  much  of  a  figure  then  as  now;  beside,  the  citizens  of  liugene  had  promised  to  purchase 
$5,000  worth  of  stock  in  the  steamer  when  she  reached  there,  and  it  is  altogether  probable  that  Captain  Cochran 
would  have  taken  her  through  if  it  had  required  three  weeks  instead  of  three  days.    Indirectly  this  trip  of  the 

"The  brig  Detroit  sailed  from  Astoria  for  San  Francisco,  l>eceml«r  25,  1855,  ami  in  passing  out  of  the  river  missed  the 
channel  and  struck  heavily  011  the  sands,  but  finally  reached  deep  water.  In  twenty  minutes  her  hold  filled  to  a  depth  of  seven 
feet.  The  frightened  crew  refused  to  work,  and  the  pilot  boat  California  having  been  close  at  hand  they  were  taken  aboard  mid 
carried  to  Astoria.  Before  leaving  the  vessel  her  yard?*  were  squared  up  for  shore  ami  the  helm  lashed.  In  this  manner  the  l>ark 
sailed  about  the  offing  for  twentv-four  hours,  finally  going  ashore  near  Tillamook  head,  where  James  Cook  of  Astoria  wrecked  her. 
The  Detroit  was  built  in  Guilford.  Conn.,  in  1836,  andregistcred  one  hundred  and  forty-one  tons.  Her  dimensions  were  :  length, 
84  feet  ;  ln-ain,  21  feet :  depth  of  hold,  9  feet. 

10  The  schooner  1. 00  Choo,  owned  and  sailed  by  Captain  Hughes,  en  route  from  San  Francisco  with  a  cargo  of  general 
merchandise,  arrived  off  the  Umpijua,  July  l.Slh,  and  started  to  sail  in.  Just  after  passing  the  south  spit  the  wind  died  out,  and  the 
schooner  drifted  back  on  the  spit.  Most  of  the  cargo  was  saved  at  low  water  in  a  damaged  condition,  but  the  vessel  was  almost  a 
total  loss,  the  wreck  selling  at  auction  for  four  hundred  aud  sixty-five  dollars.    There  was  no  insurance  on  vessel  or  cargo. 

"  The  fames  Clinton  was  built  at  Cancniah  by  Captain  Cassidy,  Capt.  John  Gibson  and  Captain  Cochran,  who  constructed 
the  steamer  Surprise  the  following  year  to  complete  their  transportation  liue.  The  Clinton  was  commanded  by  Cochran  anil 
1  'til no n  and  was  not  a  very  good  boat,  but.  having  been  the  first  steamer  to  ascend  the  Willamette  as  far  as  Eugene,  she  has  always 
been  the  center  of  considerable  interest.  After  running  a  short  time  she  was  dismantled  and  the  engines  sent  to  Coos  Bay  and  placed 
in  the  Satellite. 
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Clinton  was  destined  to  be  of  great  importance  to  the  Willamette  Valley,  as  the  ultimate  organization  of  the 
People's  Transportation  Company  was  the  consummation  of  plans  laid  by  the  McCullys  when  they  secured  the 
Clinton  for  the  upper  river  trade.  The  McCullys  were  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business  at  Harrisburg,  and 
could  not  induce  Captain  Jamiesou  to  run  the  Enterprise  farther  up  than  New  Orleans  (a  point  near  where 
Corvallis  now  stands),  necessitating  a  long  haul  by  ox-teams  over  rough  trails  before  the  goods  could  be  laid 
down  at  the  store.  The  Clinton  was  running  on  the  Yamhill  route,  and,  when  David  McCully  interviewed  Captain 
Cochran,  he  agreed  to  make  the  change  if  the  citizens  of  Harrisburg  and  luigcne  would  subscribe  a  certain  amount 
of  stock.  This  was  quickly  taken,  and,  as  each  of  the  numerous  holders  did  considerable  shipping  on  their  own 
account,  the  Clinton  enjoyed  a  good  business,  which  increased  as  other  steamers  were  added  to  the  line,  and  the 
final  organization  of  the  People's  Transportation  Company  was  made  easy.  The  advent  of  the  Clinton  and  the 
return  of  the  Franklin  from  her  subsidized  retirement  apparently  did  not  affect  freight  rates  on  the  Willamette,  for 
they  continued  nearly  as  high  as  they  had  been  years  before,  when  Captains  George  Pease  and  J.  D  Miller  carried 
all  of  the  grain  down  the  river  in  flatboats  propelled  by  Indians.  As  a  reminder  of  the  old  steamer  Canemah,  a 
pioneer  resident  of  Corvallis  still  has  in  his  possession,  a  shipping  receipt  for  two  hundred  bushels  of  wheat,  which 
reads  as  follows : 

"  Shipped  iu  good  order  and  well  conditioned,  on  hoard  the  Mr,  Canemah,  at  the  port  of  Corvallis.  thin  2jd  day  of  Mar,  1856. 
by  J.  C  Avery  &  Co.,  the.  following  named  articles  of  freight,  and  numbered  as  in  the  margin,  ami  to  be  delivered  in  like  order  and 
Condition  at  the  port  of  Canemah  (the  danger  of  river  navigation,  fire  and  unavoidable  accidents  only  excepted),  unto  John 

McCaughin  or  assigns,  he  or  they  paying  freight  for  the  name  at  the  rale 
of  nx  per  bushel." 

Captain  Murray  had  lieen  running  the  /'ortland  in  con- 
nection with  the  Enterprise  as  the  Citizens'  Line,  but  took 
her  off  the  route  in  Scpteml>er  to  make  a  few  trips  to  Astoria, 
replacing  the  Multnomah,  which  was  laid  up  for  repairs.  On 
the  return  of  the  Multnomah  the  Portland  was  taken  above  the 
falls,  and  began  running  in  charge  of  Jamieson,  who  afterward 
met  a  tragic  death  by  going  over  the  falls  with  the  old  steamer. 
The  steamship  Oregon1'  made  several  trips  to  the  Columbia  and 
Puget  Sound  this  year.  The  steamship  Republic,  Isham,  master, 
was  also  in  the  same  service,  while  the  old  steamship  Columbia, 
the  pioneer  in  the  trade,  continued  her  semi-monthly  trips  in 
command  of  Dall.  The  terrors  of  navigation  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Columbia  were  materially  lessened  by  the  completion  of  the 
lighthouse  at  Cape  Disappointment,  the  light  flashing  for  the 
first  time  October  15th,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  pilots  Cole, 
Hustler,  Rogers  and  Crosby,  who  were  still  beating  about  the 
offiug  in  the  pilot  boat  California.  The  United  States  revenue 
cutters  Joe  Lane  and  Jejf  Davis"  were  cruising  in  the  Northwest, 
the  former  spending  the  most  of  the  time  in  the  Columbia  and 
the  latter  on  the  Sound,  where  she  remained  until  she  was  sold 
by  the  Government  in  1862.  The  Sehorita,  which  had  risen  from 
the  ruins  of  the  ill-fated  Gazelle,  was  placed  on  the  Cascade  route 
in  April,  in  command  of  Captain  Wells,  but.  being  deficient  in  power,  was  hauled  off  in  November  to  be  refitted. 
Above  the  Cascades  the  steamer  Mary,  Daniel  Baughman,  master,  and  George  Knaggs,"  purser,  was  making 


"The  steamship  Oregon,  which  played  a  very-  important  part  in  early  navigation  on  the  Coast,  was  built  in  New  York  in 
1848,  and  came  to  the  Pacific  the  following  spring,  arriving  in  San  Francisco,  March  31,  1849.  She  was  108  feet  long,  33  feet  loinches 
beam,  ami  20  feet  hold.  She  had  three  masts,  and,  according  to  her  custom-house  register,  was  of  1,503  tons  burden.  Her  first  work 
011  the  Pacific  was  011  the  Panama  route,  where  »he  remained  several  years,  having  been  one  of  the  pioneer  vessels  of  the  Pacific  Mail 
Company.  On  the  first  trip  to  Vancouver  and  Portland  in  1856  she  was  in  command  of  Captain  l.apidgr  In  1S58  Captain 
Patterson  was  in  charge,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  W.  H.  Hudson,  Francis  Conner,  H.  J.  Johnston,  Chris  and  William  Dall,  Scholl, 
and  others.  During  the  Fraser  River  tinning  excitement  the  old  steamer  made  a  fortune  for  the  owners  nearly  every  trip,  carrying 
frequently  from  .500  to  700  passengers.  In  1866  the  Oregon  was  running  south  from  San  Francisco  in  command  of  Dall,  and  in  May 
colltded  with  and  sank  a  British  bark  in  the  Gulf  of  California.  When  Ben  Holladay  embarked  in  the  steamship  business  in  the 
sixties,  the  steamer  became  his  properly,  and  be  kept  her  moving  until  1869,  when  be  sold  to  Adams  &  Blinn.  the  Scabeck  milluien, 
who  removed  the  machinery  and  converted  the  steamer  into  a  lumber  bark,  continuing  her  in  the  coasting  trade  for  many  year* 
before  she  was  finally  laid  up.  The  old  Oregon  will  live  long  in  the  hearts  of  the  California  pioneers  as  the  steamer  which  brought 
the  first  mail  from  the  Allautic  Slates.  She  carried  350  passengers  on  the  initial  voyage,  most  of  whom  left  her  at  Aspinwall,  and, 
crossing  the  Isthmus,  joined  the  steamer  again  at  Panama.  The  Oregon  was  preceded  by  the  old  California  and  followed  by  the 
Panama,  all  three  having  been  built  for  the  Pacific  Coast  trade  before  the  discovery  of  gold  was  made  known  in  the  East. 

"The  Jeff  Davis  was  sold  in  1862  to  Grenncn  &  Crancy  of  t'tsalady  for  $2,920.  They  refitted  and  sent  her  to  China,  carrying 
as  cargo  a  flat-bottomed  sternwheeler,  which  was  to  be  supplied  with  the  engines  from  Tom  Wright's  old  Enterprise,  dismantled 
on  the  Chehiilis. 

"George  H.  Knaggs.  who  wax  purser  on  the  steamer  Mary  in  1856,  ia  the  best  known  of  any  of  the  old  Oregon  Steam 
Navigation  force  on  the  middle  and  upper  river.  He  began  stcamboating  when  a  boy  on  the  Mississippi,  between  St.  Louis  and  New 
Orleans,  serving  as  clerk,  and  afterward  running  between  St.  Louis  and  Keokuk  in  the  same  capacity.  On  coming  to  the 
Pacific  Coast,  in  1N56,  he  obtained  a  position  on  the  middle  river  as  purser  on  the  steamer  Marl,',  going  subsequently  to  the  old 
Hassato  and  Idaho.  Although  serving  most  of  the  time  as  purser,  he  made  occasional  special  trips  as  master,  and  followed 
his  vocation  on  the  steamers  Oneonta,  Dais*  Ainsworth,  Mountain  Queen  and  A'.  H.  Thompson  on  the  middle  river  and  on  most  of 
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regular  trips.  Portland  had  by  this  time  developed  into  so  much  of  a  city  that,  in  November,  Capt.  James  B. 
Stephens  and  a  man  named  Frush  established  a  horse  ferry,  running  to  the  east  side  of  the  river.  At  Portland, 
Terrence  Quinn  built  a  small  schooner  called  the  Calamet,"  which  was  placed  in  the  Yaquina  trade  in  command 
of  Capt.  John  Harlow. 

The  Indian  troubles  on  the  Columbia  River  and  Puget  Sound  rendered  the  presence  of  an  increased  number 
of  troops  a  necessity,  and  the  ocean  steamships  and  river  steamers  were  busy  transporting  them  from  one  part  of 
the  country  to  the  other.  Steilacoom  was  the  headquarters  for  the  Sound,  and  the  Republic  and  California  tnade 
several  trips  to  this  point  on  Government  business.  Governor  Douglas  of  Victoria  kindly  placed  the  steamship 
Beaver  at  the  disposal  of  the  American  authorities,  and  she  was  under  orders  from  the  Governor  of  Washington 
Territory-  until  the  excitement  abated.  The  bark  Brontes  was  loading  piles  at  Seattle  when  the  Indians  made  a 
savage  attack  on  the  citizens  of  that  place,  and  she  was  obliged  to  suspend  operations  to  afford  shelter  to  the 
terror-stricken  people  and  their  effects,  which  they  dared  not  leave  on  shore.  On  the  middle  Columbia, 
steamboating  was  a  hazardous  business  for  a  few  weeks.  Swarms  of  hostile  savages  along  the  river  fired  on  the 
passing  steamers,  making  life  decidedly  unpleasant  for  those  on  board.  The  Mary,  in  command  of  Capt.  Dan 
Baughman,  met  with  the  warmest  reception  at  the  hands  of  the  redskins,  and  it  was  by  the  merest  chance  that  she 
escaped  falling  into  their  hands  (see  steamer  Mary,  1854).  While  the  skirmish  was  in  progress  at  the  Cascades, 
the  steamer  Jennie  Clark  made  the  run  from  that  point  to  Portland  in  four  hours  and  forty -five  minutes,  a  speed 
which  was  considered  remarkable  at  that  period.  The  United  States  fleet  attracted  to  the  Sound  by  the  Indian 
war  included  the  revenue  cutter  Jeff  Davis,  the  steamers  John  Hancock,  Massachusetts  and  Active,  and  the 
sloop-of-war  Decatur,  the  latter  vessel  taking  the  more  prominent  part  in  the  battles  between  the  Indians  and  the 
whites.  The  Decatur  was  officered  as  follows:  J.  S.  Sterret,  commander  ;  T.  G.  Dalles,  master  ;  E.  Middleton, 
A.  K.  Hughes,  A.  J.  Drake,  T.  S.  Phelps,  lieutenants ;  J.  J.  Jones,  purser. 

In  the  coasting  trade  nearly  all  of  the  old-timers  and  a  few  new  sailing  vessels  were  engaged.  Running  to 
the  Columbia  River  were  the  barks  (has.  Devens.  Haley,  master;  JVahumkeag,  Williams  ;  Emily  Minor,'*  Staples 
Sam  Merritt,'''  Gove;  hvanowna,  Dryden ;  Ocean  Bird,  Wiggins;  Metropolis,  Preston;  Xew  World,  I.ibby  ; 
Pesdemona.  Slocum  ;  brigs  Halcyon,  Captain  Flavel  ;  Susan  Abigal,  Stannard  ;  Francisco,  Smith  ;  Colorado, 
Smith;  Curacoa,  Davenport;  schooners  Matthew  Vassar,  Dodge;/.  R.  Whiting,  Blair;  Quadratus,  Henderson. 
In  the  Sound  lumber  traffic  was  a  large  fleet  of  coasters.  Keller's  Mills  alone  furnishing  fifty-two  cargoes,  and 
several  vessels  loaded  for  foreign  ports.  Among  the  fleet  thus  engaged  were  the  following  well-known  vessels 
and  masters:  Barks  Ork,''  Oakes,  master;  Jenny  Ford.  Sargent;  Madonna,  Boyce  ;  Carib,  Rand;  America, 
Sparrow  ;  Flla  Francis,  Mitchell  ;  brigs  Glencoe,  Carleton  ;  George  Emory,  Trask  ;  Consort,  Bailey  ;  Swiss  Boy. 
Knipe ;  Merchantman,  Pray;  Cyrus,  Smith;  Willimantic,  Boyling;  schooners  San  Diego.  Croftot: ;  and  L.  P. 
Foster.  Johnson.  Coal  formed  the  principal  freight  from  Coos  Bay,  and  was  sold  for  $16  per  ton  in  San  Francisco. 
The  brigs  Faun,  Bunker,  master;  S.  A'.  Jackson,  Simmons;  /.  //.  Broun,  Higgins  ;  and  the  bark  Chase,  Captain 
Harris,  were  in  this  trade  ;  and  the  schooners  Palestine,  Redfield,  master,  and  Umpqua,  Jones,  master,  were  running 
to  the  Umpqua.  In  the  oyster  business  lietween  Shoalwater  Bay  and  San  Francisco  were  the  schooners  Equity," 
Morgan,  master ;  Fanny  Piper,  Allen  ;  Maryland,  Bushman  ;  and  Pontiac,  Lcmman.  Among  the  numerous 
foreign  vessels  coming  to  the  Sound  for  cargoes  was  the  Dutch  ship  Williamsburg,  which  loaded  spars  for  the 
French  Navy.  The  cargo  was  secured  at  McDonough's  Island,  opposite  Penn's  Cove,  and  included  one  hundred 
spars  from  So  to  120  feet  in  length,  and  measuring  from  thirty  inches  to  forty  three  inches  in  diameter.    A  local 


the  company's  steamers  on  the  upper  river.  For  a  period  of  five  ye»r»  he  was  agent  for  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company  at 
Uwistou,  and  for  one  year  was  in  charge  of  iu  affairs  at  Lake  Pen  d'Orcille.  He  retired  from  the  nvcr  several  years  ago,  hut  In*  name 
will  always  be  associated  with  the  golden  days  of  steamboating  on  the  Columbia,  before  railroads  revolutionized  men  and  methods. 

15  The  schtioner  Calamet,  built  in  East  Portland  in  1856,  was  a  small  vessel  of  about  35  tons  burden,  and  ix  credited  with 
having  been  the  first  vessel  to  enter  Yacpiiua  Bay.  She  was  owned  by  Capt.  John  Harlow,  her  first  master,  J.  C.  Ainsworth.  George 
Abernelhy,  and  I).  Jennings.  The  initial  trip  was  successful,  but  on  her  return  she  was  put  in  command  of  Captain  Tichnor,  who  made 
a  trip  to  the  SileU,  where  she  went  ashore  and  wax  abandoned.  The  schooner  was  afterward  righted,  taken  to  Portland  in  the 
spring  of  1S57,  repaired,  and  sold  to  Alexander  Dodge,  Henry  Fuller,  Charles  P.  Stewart,  James  O'Neill,  and  John  A.  Hnywnrd,  who 
became  master.  In  October  she  drifted  ashore  at  Yaquiua,  and,  after  vainly  trying  to  pull  her  into  deep  water,  Capt.  Thomas 
Mountain  was  given  charge.  He  placed  rollers  under  the  vessel  and  wheeled  and  rolled  her  i,nx)  vards  to  the  Yaquina  River,  where 
the  was  launched  November  29th.  and  sailed  for  the  Columbia,  December  2d.  She  anchored  in  Baker's  Bay  leaking  so  badlv  that 
the  pilot  boat  California  went  alongside  to  pump  her  out.  On  arrival  at  Portland  the  schooner  was  bought  by  Capt  Alexander  Dodge 
and  operated  in  the  Shoalwater  Bay  trade,  occasionally  going  to  Gray's  Harbor.  While  coming  from  the  bay  in  i860  the  Calamet  was 
lost  at  sea,  and  no  trace  was  ever  discovered  of  vessel  or  crew. 

"The  bark  Emily  Minor  was  built  in  New  London,  Conn.,  in  1848,  was  109  feet  long,  27  feet  beam  and  13  feet  hold,  and 
registered  363  tons.  Capt.  George  W.  Staples,  who  was  iu  command,  was  afterward  master  on  steamers  running  north  from  San 
Francisco.    He  met  with  a  tragic  death  in  Portland  during  the  war,  being  shot  by  a  gambler  named  Fred  Patterson. 

"  The  bark  Sam  .Verritt  was  for  many  years  a  regular  visitor  to  the  Columbia  River  and  to  Puget  Sound  ports.  AAer  Gove 
left  her  she  was  commanded  by  Williams  and  Wiggins  and  continued  running  until  1866,  when  the  steamers  drove  her  from 
the  coasting  service,  and  she  was  sold  to  enter  the  Honolulu  trade. 

''The  bark  Ork,  which  had  been  running  to  the  Northwest  since  1S50,  wa*  a  very  fast  sailer  and  made  some  rattling  passages 
between  San  Francisco  and  Puget  Sound  ports.  She  came  out  from  New  York  in  1850  with  a  cargo  of  flour,  making  the  run  iu 
no  dnvs  in  command  of  Captain  Hutchins.  She  was  afterward  in  charge  of  CapL  A.  Y.  Trask,  Captains  Lamb,  Frank,  Oakes 
and  others. 


The  schooner  Equity  was  a  venerable  craft  when  her  new  owners  bought  her.    She  was  built  at  Brockhavcn,  N.  Y.,  in 


1S35.  Her  dimensions  were  :  length,  67  feet;  beam,  21  feet;  depth,  7  feet;  tonnage,  Bo  After  coming  out  from  the  Fast  she  ran 
north  from  San  Francisco  until  1856.  when  she  was  sold  to  J.  L.  Morgan,  her  master,  Mark  Winant.  Richard  J.  Willanl,  and  Samuel 


Winant,  all  residing  at  Shoalwater  Hay. 
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newspaper,  in  announcing  the  departure  of  the  ship  for  Toulon  in  November,  said,  "The  carpenter  was  compelled 
to  mutilate  the  vessel  in  a  shocking  manner  in  order  to  get  such  huge  timbers  on  board." 

At  Port  Orchard  the  schooner  /.  /.  Stevens,"  which  afterward  attained  considerable  celebrity  during  the 
Indian  war,  was  launched,  and  Tillamook  came  to  the  front  with  another,  the  Cu/t."  At  Victoria  several  war 
vessels  rendezvoused,  and  made  a  number  of  cruises  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  in 
search  of  unprotected  Russian  vessels  that  might  be  at  large.  The  British  frigate 
.  Xmphitrite  sighted  a  couple  of  Russian  clippers,  the  Kamesrhatke  and  the  St,  Xirho/as, 
and  chased  them  into  San  Francisco  harbor,  then  hovered  around  outside  endeavoring 
to  coax  them  out  They  made  one  attempt  to  steal  away,  but  the  Britisher  was  too 
quick  for  them,  and  they  hurried  back.  The  Crimean  War  lasted  so  long  that  they 
were  finally  sold  to  pay  their  debts  in  port. 

Four  well  known  coasters  met  with  disaster  in  1856.  The  schooner  Charlotte, 
Captain  Owens,  while  in  the  California  coasting  trade,  came  to  a  sudden  end  February 
5th  in  attempting  to  sail  into  Klamath  River.  She  struck  on  the  bar  and  soon  broke 
up.  Both  vessel  and  cargo  were  lost.  The  bark  John  C.  Fremont,  owned  by  Wether- 
bee  &  Talbot  of  San  Francisco,  in  command  of  Captain  Johnson,  formerly  of  the 
schooner  P.  Foster,  was  wrecked  on  Christmas  Island,  November  23d,  while  CH  route 
from  Puget  Sound  with  a  cargo  of  lumber  for  Australia,  becoming  a  total  loss.  The 
brig  Fawn,  Captain  Bunker,  from  San  Francisco  for  Coos  Bay,  was  dismasted  in  a 
southwest  gale  off  Cape  Perpetua,  November  21st,  the  mate  and  three  seamen  losing 
their  lives.  The  captain,  four  of  the  crew  and  three  passengers  were  rescued  by 
Indians  in  canoes  before  she  struck.  The  accident  happened  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  and  at  midnight  the  brig  drifted  ashore  and  was  completely  destroyed.  The  vessel  was  owned  by 
the  captain  and  a  man  named  Macey,  and  contained  quite  a  valuable  cargo,  none  of  which  was  saved.  A  wreck 
which  left  a  lasting  monument  to  mark  the  spot  on  which  it  occurred  was  that  of  the  bark  Desdemona,  which 
went  ashore  just  inside  the  Columbia  l>ar.  on  the  sands  which  now  liear  her  name.  The  Desdemona,  one  of  the 
pioneer  coasters  in  the  Northern  trade,  first  crossed  into  the  Columbia  in  1X5 1  for  Alxrmethy  &  Clark,  in  command 
of  Abel  Richardson.  She  was  built  at  Jonesboro,  Me.,  in  1.S47,  and  was  104  feet  long,  25  feet  beam,  and  12  feet 
7  inches  hold.  Abernethy  sold  her  in  August,  1851,  to  Thomas  Smith,  but  she  continued  making  regular  trips, 
most  of  the  time  in  command  of  Henry  Farley.  At  the  time  of  the  disaster  she  was  in  charge  of  Capt.  Francis 
Williams,  who  was  attempting  to  sail  in  without  a  pilot.  She  was  loaded  heavily  with  a  general  cargo,  and  came 
in  with  a  fair  wind  and  flood  tide.  The  Captain  afterward  stated  that  the  lower  buoy  was  adrift,  and  for  that 
reason  he  stood  right  up  for  Astoria,  looking  for  it  until  he  brought  up  on  the  sands.  The  bark  lay  quite  easy 
and  did  not  l>egin  bumping  for  twenty-five  hours  after  she  struck.  The  Captain  then  went  to  Astoria  for  assistance. 

securing  some  men  from  W.  W.  Parker's  sawmill, 
but  when  they  reached  the  vessel  she  had  bilged  and 
was  beyond  relief.  The  revenue  cutter  Joe  Lane  had 
previously  tried  to  get  her  afloat  without  success. 
As  much  of  the  cargo  as  it  was  possible  to  save  was 
placed  on  lighters  and  taken  to  Astoria.  The  crew 
stayed  by  until  the  3d  of  January,  when  they  were 
taken  off  by  the  pilot  boat,  with  their  luggage.  On 
the  fifth  they  returned  with  a  scow  for  another  load, 
and.  while  towing  it  to  Raymond's  Creek,  the  scow 
swamped,  carrying  down  (ieorge  Cartland,  the  rest 
of  the  crew  narrowly  escaping  with  their  lives.  The 
following  day  the  f>esde»tona  was  left  to  her  fate. 
The  wreck  was  sold  to  Moses  Rogers  for  $215,  and 
he  removed  everything  that  could  be  taken  from 
the  hull.  The  timbers  of  the  old  vessel  remained 
in  sight  for  many  years,  furnishing  a  designation  for  the  obstructing  sands,  which  prior  to  this  disaster  had  been 
nameless.  William  I«ewis."  at  the  present  time  engineer  on  the  Kalama  railroad  ferry,  was  among  the  crew  of  the 
Desdemona  when  she  was  wrecked. 


Cait.  Thou.  IttrtuisoTON 
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"The  schooner  /.  /.  Sleitns  was  built  by  William  Rciiton,  Kdward  Howard,  ami  William  Fiupatrick,  Hie  latter  being  the  lirst 
master  of  the  vessel.    She  was  41  feet  long,  14  feet  beam,  5  feet  hold,  ami  registered  2.3  tons. 

"The  schooner  Gull  was  of  but  twelve  tons  burden,  being  34  feet  long  with  11  feet  lieatn.  She  was  built  by  a  company  of 
Tillamook  farmers  headed  by  her  master.  Klbridge  Trask.  a  well-known  coasting  captain.  His  associates  were  John  Tripp.  James 
Ouick,  James  Higginbotliam,  O.  S.  Thomas.  James  Counts,  Freeman  Harris,  Joseph  S.  Lyman,  and  George  Weber. 

'•  William  Lewis  was  born  in  Scotland  in  1S36,  and  came  to  New  York  with  his  parents  in  1841.  After  remaining  there  about 
six  years  he  went  to  New  Orleans  and  sailed  to  Havre  ami  Bristol  for  a  fen  years.  In  1853  he  rounded  the  Horn  in  the  famous  cliw*' 
Flying  Cloud,  ami  shortly  afterward  began  running  to  Panama  on  the  steamships  Golden  Gale  and  Sonora.  After  the  wreck  of  the 
Desdemona  he  remained  in  Oregon  a  few  months  aud  then  went  to  San  Francisco  ami  ran  on  the  steamer  Oregon  to  Mexican  ports. 
In  1859  he  returned  to  Oregon,  and  after  a  few  months  on  the  steamer  Mountain  [luck  went  to  the  mines.    In  1862  he  served  on  tie 
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The  year  1857  marked  the  beginning  of  an  era  of  great  activity  in  steam  navigation  in  the  Northwest. 
This  marine  "  boom,"  as  it  might  be  called,  did  not  get  fairly  under  way  until  the  mining  excitement  of  1858, 
but  its  growth  began  in  1857,  and  in  the  years  immediately  following  it  swelled  into  proportions  that  created 
princely  fortunes  for  many  a  man  who  up  to  that  time  had  contented  himself  with  a  roustabout's  position. 

Puget  Sound  secured  steam  transportation  from  a  vessel  which  was  a  decided  improvement  on  the  mosquito 
fleet  which  had  taken  the  place  of  the  canoe  and  bateau.  The  newcomer  was  the  steamer  Constitution, 
purchased  in  San  Francisco  by  the  pioneer  steamboat  men.  Hunt  &  Scranton,  who  had  previously  operated  the 
Major  Tompkins  on  the  Sound.  She  began  running  on  the  Olympia- Victoria  route  soon  after  her  arrival,  Hunt 
serving  as  master,  John  L.  Butler,  pilot,"  and  Charles  E.  Williams  of  Olympia,  purser.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
Scranton  had  the  mail  contract  at  $36,000  per  year,  owing  to  the  heavy  operating  expense  he  could  not  make  the 
steamer  pay  ;  and  the  following  spring  she  was  sold  at  Olympia  by  the  United  States  Marshal  for  $10,500,  Capt. 
A.  B.  Gove"  being  the  purchaser.  Gove  took  her  to  San  Francisco,  but  the  gold  excitement  of  1858  brought  her 
back  to  the  Sound,  and  she  ran  to  the  Fraser  River  until  the  fever  abated.  She  was  then  taken  below  again  and 
sold  at  auction  for  $9,000.  The  buyers  dismantled  the  steamer 
aud  rigged  her  as  a  barkentine,  operating  her  in  the  Puget  Sound 
lumber  trade,  where  she  performed  excellent  work  for  many  years. 
The  steamer  Constitution  was  a  wooden  propeller,  built  in  New 
York  in  1850  by  the  afterward  famous  lobbyist,  Sam  Ward,  and 
Rodman  M.  Price,  sul>scquent]y  Governor  of  New  Jersey.  In 
1851  they  started  her  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  which  at  that  time 
was  the  Mecca  of  steam  and  sailing  craft  which  could  not  make 
a  living  elsewhere.  The  policy  of  the  Pacific  Mail  at  that  time 
was  to  head  off  opposition  as  soon  as  it  appeared,  and  they 
bought  the  Constitution  before  she  reached  Panama,  taking  pos- 
session at  that  port.  They  ran  her  as  a  spare  boat  on  short  trips 
out  of  San  Francisco  until  1856,  when  she  was  sold  to  Hunt, 
Scranton  and  Molthrop. 

Another  fine  steamer,  the  Sea  Bird,  Captain  Huntington,'" 
was  sent  to  the  Sound  on  a  reconnoitcring  voyage,  but  returned 
to  San  Francisco  in  the  fall,  calling  at  Portland  on  the  down 
passage.  She  subsequently  made  a  few  trips  from  San  Francisco 
to  the  Cmpqua,  where  she  was  employed  by  the  collector  to 
buoy  the  entrance  to  the  harbor,  and  while  so  engaged  towed 
out  several  vessels.  The  Sra  liird  was  Hastcrn-built,  coming  to 
California  in  1851.  and  was  bought  soon  after  her  arrival  by  the 
Wrights,  who  ran  her  on  the  southern  routes  out  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  in  1857  sent  her  to  the  Sound,  where,  however,  she 
remained  but  a  short  time,  returning  again  in  1858.  The  Sea  Hint  was  the  first  steamer  up  the  Fraser  going  as 
far  as  Murderer's  Bar.    She  was  then  in  command  of  Capt.  Francis  Conner,  and  soon  after  her  advent  on  the  river 
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Dalles  under  Van  Bergen,  nexi  on  tlie  Iris,  and  afterward  followed  bis  profession  on  the  steamers  E.  D.  Ilaker,  Independence, 
fame  Clark,  Enterprise,  Multnomah,  Echo.  Rival,  Cowlitz,  Rescue,  Couth,  Julia,  Owyhee,  Sez  I'erce  Chief,  Okanogan.  Yakima, 
Tenino,  Spray,  John  Gates,  Spokane,  D.  S.  Maker,  Harvest  Queen,  It,  ft,  Thompson,  Orient,  Occident,  Shoshone.  Idaho,  Champion, 
Ronanza,  Willamette  Chief,  Governor  Groi>er,  Fannie  Troup,  Welcome,  Alaskan,  Olympian,  T.  J.  Ibttet  and  other*. 

"Capt.  John  U-  Butler,  who  was  mate  and  pilot  on  the  steamer  Constitution,  was  born  in  Boston  in  iSv>.  He  lie^im  his 
career  as  mate  on  the  Atlantic  packets  running  out  of  New  York  and  New  Orleans.  He  came  to  San  Francisco  in  1K49,  and  for  a 
long  time  ran  as  mate  on  the  Pacific  Mail  steamers  to  Panama,  leaving  them  for  a  few  months'  service  in  the  Chilean  navy.  After 
the  Constitution  left,  he  was  mate  on  the  Eliza  Anderson  for  a  while,  and  subsequently  worked  on  the  Wilson  G.  Hunt,  North 
I'acific,  Olympia,  Goliah.  and  other  historic  Puget  Sound  steamers.  He  retired  from  the  water  several  years  ago,  and  died  in  Port 
Tnwnsend  in  1891. 

''Capt.  A.  B.  Gove  of  the  steamer  Constitution  was  born  in  Maine  in  1826,  and  first  went  to  sea  on  the  Atlantic,  serving  until 
i\(S,  in  which  year  he  was  mate  of  the  brig  Logan,  lost  in  the  Gulf  Stream  while  en  route  to  Cuba.  The  following  season  he  joined 
*  company  of  •'forty-niners."  who  purchased  the  brig  G.  W.  A'endetl  for  a  voyage  to  California,  Gove  coming  out  as  mate.  On  arrival 
*t  San  Francisco  in  1850  he  bought  an  interest  iu  the  Kendell  with  I>r.  Samuel  Mcrritt.  After  making  two  trips  to  the  Columbia  River 
lie  ran  her  to  Puget  Sound,  trading  for  eight  year*.  He  was  next  in  command  of  the  hark  Sarah  Warren,  remaining  with  her  until 
Along  in  the  sixties,  when  Dr.  Merrill  brought  oul  the  barks  Sam  Merrill  anil  Live  Yankee.  He  made  three  voyages  lo  China  in 
\b*Sam  Merrill.  When  Hunt  and  Scranton  relinquished  the  Olympia  and  Victoria  mail  route,  Captain  Gove  bought  the  steamer 
Constitution  and  ran  her  for  three  vears,  making  several  trips  to  San  Francisco,  finally  selling  her  there.  He  next  took  command 
nf  the  bark  Glimpse,  and  stranded  her  at  Clover  Point,  near  Victoria.  She  was  afterward  floated  and  sold  in  Australia.  In  1864  he 
brought  the  tug  Cyrus  Walker  from  San  Francisco,  operating  her  ou  the  Sound  for  four  years.  1  lc  then  went  to  San  Francisco,  where 
he  was  a  bar  pilot  for  two  years,  until  a  paralytic  stroke  forced  him  to  retire.    He  is  at  present  liviug  at  Oakland,  Cal. 

'■'  Capt.  Thomas  Huntington,  who  commanded  the  Sea  ffird,  began  life  as  clerk  in  a  dry  goods  store  iu  New  York,  and 
Stained  bis  first  taste  of  the  sea  in  a  voyage  from  New  York  to  Rio  in  1843  as  a  sailor  iu  Howell  &  Aspinwall's  line.  In  1844  he 
shipped  from  New  York  ou  a  four  years'  cruise  to  China,  Peru.  Mexico,  and  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  on  his  return  went  to 
Antwerp  as  mate  on  an  American  ship.  In  August,  1S48,  he  shipped  as  third  officer  on  the  steamship  Oregon,  bound  for  California, 
which  sailed  from  New  York,  December  13,  1848,  and  arrived  at  San  Francisco  in  April,  1849.  Huntington  went  at  ouce  to  the 
mines,  but  after  remaining  there  for  a  few  months  returned  to  San  Francisco  aud  began  running  011  the  Sacramento  River.  In  1850 
he  made  a  few  trips  lo  Panama  on  the  old  steamship  Isthmus,  but  left  her  to  go  as  mate  on  llie  river  steamer  Jenny  Li  nil  with  his 
cousin,  Capt.  Peter  LaFcvrc.  In  1853  he  was  mate  on  the  Pacific  with  Captain  Bletbcn,  and  in  1854  joined  the  Sierra  Xciwda 
Ht  went  East  in  1855,  but  returned  in  1856,  anil  after  making  a  trip  on  the  Brother  Jonathan  took  command  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  leaving  her  10  assume  the  same  position  on  the  Surprise,  which  he  ran  on  the  Fraser  until  relieved  by  the  Wilson  G. 
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grounded  on  a  bar  and  remained  there  four  months.  On  the  first  trip  after  her  release  she  was  burned  (see  1858 1. 
The  Sftt  Bird  was  a  small  sidcwheeler  of  450  tons  burden,  was  225  feet  long,  and  about  1  io  horse-power.  She 

consumed  240  days  on  the  voyage  from  New  York  to  the  Coast,  calling 
at  thirteen  ports  between  Bermuda  and  Monterey. 

The  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  steamer  Otter,  in  addition  to  her 
trading  voyages,  made  several  trips  to  Vancouver  and  Portland,  and 
occasionally  went  to  San  Francisco  to  receive  goods  sent  from  England 
by  way  of  the  Bay  City,  always  taking  a  partial  load  of  coal  when  unable 
to  secure  a  full  cargo  of  produce.  H.  B.  ML  ship  Satellite,  Captain 
Prevost,1*  was  stationed  the  greater  part  of  the  year  at  Ksquimalt.  She 
steamed  to  Steilacoom  in  July  under  orders  in  connection  with  the 
adjustment  of  the  boundary  dispute,  arriving  at  Puget  Sound's  principal 
city  on  the  morning  of  July  4th,  and  greeted  its  inhabitants  and  the 
United  States  steamship  Active  with  a  national  salute. 

On  the  Willamette  the  steamer  James  ( 'linton  was  reinforced  by 
the  Surprise,  which  was  operated  on  the  upper  river  by  Theodore 
Wygant.  The  new  steamer  was  built  at  Cancmah  by  Cochran. 
Cassidy  and  Gibson,  who  also  built  the  fames  Clinton.  The  Surprise 
was  a  well  built  stcrnwheelcr,  130  feet  long.  22  feet  beam.  4  feet  6 
inches  hold,  and  registered  1 20  tons.  Other  partners  in  the  boat  were 
Theodore  Wygant,  afterward  master,  A.  F.  Hedges.  W.  C.  Dement  &  Co., 
Charles  C.  Felton,  J.  Harding,  and  Roliert  Patton.  The  Surprise  ran 
on  the  upper  river  until  1864. 
when  the  machinery  was 
removed  and  placed  in  the 
People's  Transportation  Company's  new  steamer  Senator,  which  blew 
up  at  Portland  in  1875.  Capt.  James  D.  Miller  built  the  lloosier  No.  J 
to  ply  on  the  Willamette.  The  boats  bearing  this  name  were  not  famous 
for  quality,  and  the  Aro.  .?  was  no  exception  in  this  respect  to  those 
which  had  preceded  her.  She  was  a  small  sidewheeler,  about  27  tons 
burden,  run  by  a  6  x  20  engine  which,  geared  three  to  one,  moved  a 
spur  wheel  which,  after  an  almost  indefinite  distribution  of  power,  finally 
moved  two  or  three  sets  of  cogs  connected  with  the  shaft.  The  dwellers 
along  the  banks  of  the  Willamette,  when  the  steamer  was  in  the  vicinity, 
always  experienced  the  same  sensation  that  Mark  Twain  did  with  the 
jack  rabbit :  "They  could  hear  her  buzz  long  after  she  had  passed." 

Another  Willamette  River  venture  this  year  was  the  building  of 
the  Elk  by  Capt.  Chris  Sweitzer,'1  F.  X.  Matthews,  George  Pease,  and 
John  Marshall.  She  was  a  small  sternwheeler  intended  for  the  Yamhill 
trade,  and  has  always  been  remembered  by  steamboat  men  because  of 
the  terrific  explosion  which  sent  most  of  the  craft  skyward  at  Davidson's 
Landing,  one  mile  below  the  mouth  of  the  Yamhill.  Capt.  George 
Jerome"  was  in  command,  William  Smith,  engineer,  and  Sebastian  Miller, 
pilot.  Captain  Jerome  was  blown  up  in  the  air  to  such  a  height  that  it 
is  averred  that  he  looked  through  the  top  of  the  smokestack  on  his  way 
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Hunt,  lie  next  took  the  Cortes  ou  the  Portland.  Victoria  ami  San  Francisco  route  until  1859,  when  he  ran  the  Uncle  Sam  to 
Panama  and  southern  ports  in  opposition  to  the  Pacific  Mail  steamers  When  the  competition  ended  he  went  East,  but  returned  in 
1S61  and  handled  the  Columbia  and  Coite;  for  Holladay  and  Flint.  He  resigned  in  1S62  and  went  East  again,  living  in  New  York 
and  St.  Louis  until  1879,  and  then  returned  to  San  Francisco,  where  he  resided  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

"Admiral  James  C.  Prevost,  who  waa  in  command  of  the  Satellite,  was  born  in  Hampshire,  England,  in  1S10.  and  first  came 
to  the  North  Pacific  as  lieutenant  on  the  frigate  Portland,  which  his  father  commanded,  in  1S42.  After  that  be  made  several  trip* 
hack  and  forth,  coming  here  in  1857  on  the  Satellite  to  look  into  the  boundary  question,  and  on  his  return  to  Englaud  appeared 
before  King  William  as  an  important  witness  in  the  settlement  of  the  dispute.    He  died  in  Victoria  in  1S92. 

"  Capl.  Chris  Sweiuer,  who  was  one  of  the  principal  owners  of  the  Elk,  was  a  prominent  figure  in  Willamette  River 
transportation  circles,  but  came  to  an  untimely  end  in  i860,  being  one  of  those  passengers  who  lost  their  lives  on  the  steamship 
Xorlhemer  when  she  waa  wrecked  near  Cape  Slendocino.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  negotiating  a  scheme  for  the  navigation 
of  the  Tualitin  River,  having  secured  concessions  from  the  State  legislature  in  connection  with  improvements  to  that  stream. 

"Capt.  George  Jerome  was  born  in  Stockport,  N.  Y.,  in  1823,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  was  sailing  out  of  Atlantic  ports  in 
the  coasting  trade  and  to  the  West  Indies.  After  following  this  branch  of  the  marine  business  for  several  years,  he  came  to 
California  in  1849,  remaining  on  the  Sacramento  River  and  in  the  mines  until  1852,  at  which  time  he  came  10  Oregon  and  began 
stcamlioating  ou  the  Canrmah.  Leaving  the  Canemah  he  found  employment  on  the  Wallamei  until  she  was  brought  over  the  falls, 
being  the  only  man  on  board  when  she  made  the  perilous  trip.  He  was  next  employed  on  the  steamers  Ottxvard,  Surprise  and  Kit, 
accompanying  the  boiler  of  the  latter  steamer  in  its  celebrated  flight  skyward  at  the  time  of  the  explosion.  Captain  Jerome  was  in 
the  employ  of  Uie  People's  Transportation  Company  during  nearly  the  whole  of  its  corporate  existence,  and  during  his  forty  years 
on  the  nvrr  ran  nearly  .ill  of  the  tunc  on  the  Willamette,  spending  the  last  fourteen  years  of  his  life  DB  Lbi  Yamhill  route  W  <■':•< 
service  of  the  Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation  Company.    He  died  in  Portland  in  November,  18S6. 
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down  and  saw  "  Bas  "  Miller  sitting  on  the  bank.  He  alighted  in  the  top  of  a  cottonwood,  and  for  twenty  years 
afterward  pilots  and  captains  on  the  Willamette  took  especial  pains  to  point  out  this  remarkable  tree  to  tourists 
on  the  river.  Fortunately,  although  several  were  injured,  no  one  was  killed  by  the  finale  of  the  Elk.  Dr.Cardwell 
of  Portland  and  Benyman  Jennings  were  directly  over  the  boiler,  and,  although  the  stove  by  which  they  were 
sitting  was  shattered,  neither  of  the  men  were  hurt. 

A  new  line  to  The  Dalles  was  established  in  1857  by  the  steamer  flassalo,  just  completed  on  the  middle  river, 
and  the  steamer  Mountain  Duck,  built  at  Portland  to  connect  with  her.    The  Mountain  Buck  left  the  city  July  29th 
jmr^  on  her  first  trip,  in  command  of  Capt.  Tom  Wright."   Captain  Baughmau  was  in  charge 

£"     %  of  the  Hassalo,  leaving  the  steamer  Mary  to  assume  this  position.    The  Mountain  Buck 

was  a  sidewheclcr  133  feet  long,  25  feet  4  inches  beam,  and  5  feet  6  inches  hold.  She 
was  launched  June  6th  and  began  running  on  the  Cascade  route  immediately.  Her 
chief  claim  to  distinction  lies  in  the  fact  that  she  was  one  of  the  few  boats  that  were 
originally  taken  into  the  Union  Transportation  Company  or  Oregon  Steam  Navigation 
Company.  In  the  service  of  this  big  corporation  she  continued  on  the  original  route 
until  1864,  when  she  was  stripped  of  her  machinery  and  left  in  the  boneyard,  where  she 
was  burned  in  October,  1865.  John  Wolf  was  on  board  a  greater  length  of  time  than 
any  other  captain,  and  William  Doran  was  among  the  best  known  of  her  engineers. 
The  //assato  was  the  first  stern  wheeler  built  at  the  Cascades,  and  was  135  feet  long, 
19  feet  beam,  and  5  feet  hold.  She  made  her  initial  trip  in  July,  1857,  and  while  not 
very  speedy  was  a  serviceable  boat.  Her  power  consisted  of  the  engines  which  were 
in  the  Gazelle  at  the  time  of  the  explosion  at  Cancmah  in  1854.  These  engines  served  for  a  time  in  the  Scnorita , 
but  proving  too  small  for  that  craft  were  turned  over  to  the  //assato.  The  steamer  went  into  the  Oregon  Steam 
Navigation  Company  with  the  rest  of  the  boats  on  the  middle  river  at  the  time  of  the  organization,  and  continued 
running  until  1865.  when  she  was  laid  up.  Among  the  masters  of  the  //assato  were  the  Baughmans,  McNulty, 
Van  Pelt  and  Ainsworth. 

The  steamer  SeTtorita,  which  had  lieen  hauled  off  the  preceding  fall  to  receive  more  powerful  machinery, 
appeared  again  on  the  river  and  ran  to  the  Cascades  part  of  the  time,  occasionally 
making  trips  on  the  Astoria  route  in  place  of  the  Multnomah.  She  was  built  from 
the  wreck  of  the  Gazelle  and  served  more  as  a  towboat  than  in  any  other  capacity. 
After  receiving  new  machinery  she  performed  good  service  on  the  Columbia  and 
was  the  first  steamer  that  ever  brought  more  than  two  vessels  up  from  Astoria  at 
one  time.  In  October.  1858,  in  command  of  Captain  Hoyt.  she  towed  the  bark  Ork. 
brig  Francisco,  and  the  schooner  Rosaltha,  from  Astoria  to  Portland  without  much 
difficulty.  She  was  pretty  badly  shaken  up  on  a  trip  to  the  Cascades  in  1858,  the 
hurricane  deck  being  blown  off  and  the  steamer  otherwise  injured.  Owing  to  this, 
and  to  the  fact  that  she  was  so  expensive  to  operate,  the  Senorita  was  shortly 
afterward  sent  to  the  boneyard. 

Captains  Turnbull*'  and  Troup  built  a  sidewheel  steamer  at  Milwaukie  for 
the  Vancouver  route  which  at  that  time  was  considered  a  very  fine  vessel.  She 
was  a  rather  small  craft,  but  gave  good  service  for  many  years.  This  steamer  bore 
the  name  I 'aucouvcr  and  probably  proved  more  profitable  than  any  of  the  numerous 
namesakes  which  followed  her.    She  was  launched  July  nth  and  made  her  trial 

trip  November  13th.    Her  dimensions  were :  length,  84  feet ;  beam.  13  feet;  with  eight  by  forty-eight  inch  engines. 

•''  1.  "pi  I' hi.rn.i-.  V.ru;hi  was  one  „\  the  three  lamous  -m-.  >>t  the  celebrated  )i>hn  T  Wright,  a  man  whose  mime  was 
equally  well  known  on  the  Atlantic  aud  Pacific  coasts.  Captain  Tom  was  born  in  New  York  in  1818  and  began  hia  career  as  a 
sailor  011  the  steamer  Savannan,  plying  lietween  New  York  and  Southern  ports,  afterward  serving  on  the  steamer  AVw  York. 
His  first  command  was  on  the  Brazos  River,  where  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen  years  he  was  running  the  steamer  Leo.  In 
1S49  nc  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  the  steamer  West  Point  with  his  brothers  John  T.  and  George  S.  Wright,  both  of  whom 
iftei  ward  made  fame  and  fortune  in  stcamboatiug  in  the  Northwest  At  Panama  the  eaptaiu  was  discharged  and  Captain  Tom 
brought  her  the  remainder  of  the  distance.  After  running  with  this  steamer  on  the  southern  route  for  a  while,  Captain  Wright 
took  her  to  Honolulu,  remaining  there  a  year  and  then  returning  to  American  waters.  River  navigation  had  become  tame  for  the 
Captain,  and  the  Mountain  Rmk  did  not  interest  him  long.  He  returned  to  San  Prancisco  and  made  a  few  trips  as  purser  on  the 
■  1 '.  steamship  Ct'iinruhlorc.  From  there  he  went  to  the  steamer  SMSft .  with  which  he  made  several  fortunes,  or  at  least 
what  would  be  called  fortunes  in  the  present  state  of  steamboating.  His  next  steamer  was  the  Diana,  with  which  he  made 
considerable  money  carrying  Government  officials  and  freight  about  the  Sound.  When  John  T.  Wright  took  the  Eliza  Anderson 
to  the  Sound.  Capt.  Tom  Wright  ran  her  for  a  while,  and  in  after  years,  when  the  Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation  Company  was  in 
full  power,  he  again  resurrected  the  old  steamer  and  ran  her  in  opposition  to  the  big  corporation.  He  was  doing  very  well, 
while  the  Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation  Company  was  losing  large  sums  of  money  combating  him,  aud  would  no  doubt  have 
eventually  effected  a  combination,  but  the  charge  was  made  that  the  Anderson  was  carrying  contraband  Chinamen,  and  the  steamer 
w«  seized  by  Collector  Ileechcr.  and  the  opposition  was  thus  ended.  Although  the  Government  never  made  anything  but  a  flimsy 
case  against  Captain  Wright,  they  ruined  bis  business  and  left  him  in  very  poor  circumstances;  afterward  realizing  the  wrong  done,  a 
compromise  was  offered.    Captain  Wright  is  at  present  living  in  Seattle. 

w  Capt.  James  Turnbull  was  interested  in  the  first  steamer  Vancouver  was  master  of  her  for  a  long  time.  He  was  born  in 
Kngland  in  iflu,  coming  to  this  country  when  but  a  young  man.  After  running  a  foundry  aud  machine  shop  in  St.  Louis 
i..r  1  few  years,  he  came  overland  to  Oregon  ill  1852.  S0011  after  his  arrival,  in  company  with  David  Monastes,  who  is  still  living 
in  Portland,  he  started  the  first  machine  shop  and  foundry  in  that  city.  His  first  steamboating  was  with  the  Eagle,  in  which 
he  owned  an  interest.  From  the  time  the  Vaneouver  was  'built  he  was  interested  in  nearly  all  of  the  steamboat  ventures  of  his 
sun-in  law,  W.  H.  Troup,  serving  with  him  tip  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  November  6,  1874. 
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Capt.  John  T.  Whii.hi.  su. 


She  was  the  first  steamer  to  make  Vancouver  the  terminus  of  a  transportation  line.  Occasional  trips  were  made 
to  Astoria  and  the  Cowlitz.    She  was  commanded  by  both  of  the  Turnbulls,  and  her  engines  were  in  charge  of 

William  H.  Troup.  It  was  on  this  craft  that  Capt.  James  Troup,  who 
afterward  attained  considerable  celebrity  in  the  business,  received  bis  first 
lessons  in  steamboating.  She  continued  on  the  Vancouver  route  until 
1870.  when  she  was  succeeded  by  a  stern  wheeler  of  the  same  name. 

The  Tualitin  was  honored  with  a  steamboat  for  a  short  time  in 
1857,  Capt.  George  Pease  building  a  small  steamer  on  the  river  and 
naming  her  the  Swan,  afterward  renaming  her  the  Lou-lit:.  She  was 
purchased  by  Huntington  and  Holman  soon  after  her  completion,  and  in 
1858  was  taken  to  the  lower  Willamette  and  placed  on  the  Cowlitz  route, 
where  she  ran  for  several  years,  and  finally  ended  her  days  on  the  Sound 
under  the  name  U'enat. 

On  the  ocean  route  between  Victoria,  Puget  Sound,  Portland,  and 
San  Francisco,  a  spirited  opposition  was  raging.   John  T.  Wright  *  placed 
the  steamship  Commodore  on  the  line  in  opposition  to  the  Pacific  Mail, 
George  S.  Wright  officiating  as  purser;  and,  as  she  was  the  largest  steam- 
ship which  had  yet  entered  the  Columbia  River,  she  enjoyed  a  good 
trade.    The  steamship  Commodore,  afterward  the  old  Brother  Jonathan, 
met  with  a  fate  under  the  latter  name  which  can  never  be  forgotten.  The 
particulars  will  be  found  in  the  story  Of  the  wreck  of  the  Rrother  Jonathan. 
Before  her  rechristvning  in  1858  she  left  San  Francisco  in  July  in  command 
of  Capt.  G  W-  Staples,  with  350  passengers  and  a  heavy  cargo,  and  after 
being  out  nearly  three  days  returned  to  San  Francisco  in  a  sinking 
condition,  with  all  of  the  passengers  bailing.   Among  the  cargo  jettisoned 
were  nine   valuable  horses, 
which  were  shot  and  thrown  overboard.    After  this  occurrence  John 
T.  Wright  sold  her  to  the  California  Steam  Navigation  Company,  by 
which  she  was  repaired  and  renamed.    The  Pacific  Mail  continued  to 
operate  their  old  standby,  the  Columbia,  and  also  ran  the  Republic, 
which  followed  the  Commodore  as  closely  as  possible,  on  some  trips 
racing  in  close  proximity  all  the  way  from  San  Francisco  to  Portland. 
The  Commodore  was  commanded  by  Captain  Fauntleroy,  while  the 
Dall  brothers  ran  the  Pacific  Mail  steamers,  Baby  and  Lapidge  making 
a  few  trips  on  the  Republic.    The  Commodore  and  the  Republic  called 
at  Crescent  City  both  ways,  but  the  Columbia  ran  through.  Leonard 
&  Green  were  the  Portland  agents  of  the  Pacific  Mail  steamers,  and 
Allen  &  Lewis  of  the  Commodore.    When  the  opposition  started,  fare 
was  reduced  to  $30  cabin  and  $10  steerage. 

An  important  addition  to  the  fleet  in  the  Northwest  this  year 
was  the  barkentinc  Jane  A.  Falkenbcrg,  which  was  bought  by  Capt. 
George  Flavel.  The  Falkenberg  had  been  running  to  the  Columbia 
in  the  lumber  trade,  and,  while  Flavel  was  sailing  his  old  schooner 
Halcyon  up  and  down  the  coast,  he  often  looked  with  envious  eyes  on 
the  clipper  that  was  never  known  to  make  a  slow  passage.  Flavel 
had  made  considerable  money  with  the  Halcyon,  carrying  ice  from 
Vancouver  to  San  Francisco  and  bringing  back  Government  freight. 
Along  in  the  summer  he  made  the  owners  of  the  Falkenberg  such  a 
good  offer  that  they  turned  the  vessel  over  to  him.  She  arrived  at 
Portland  the  first  time  in  command  of  her  new  owner  September  29th,  with  530  tons  of  freight,  which,  according 
to  the  Oregonian,  was  the  largest  cargo  that  had  ever  been  brought  to  Oregon.     The  same  paper  also  paid  a 
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"Capt.  John  T.  Wright,  Sr.,  was  born  in  Darlington,  England,  in  1798.  and  began  sailing  out  of  English  ports  when  .1  boy, 
and  on  one  of  his  cruises  coining  to  the  Pacific  Coast  on  a  whaler  nearly  seventy-five  years  ago.  He  was  afterward  master  of  the 
|tacket  ship  l.afayelle,  ami  marie  voyages  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  spending  several  months  in  Egypt  riuring  the  great  plague.  On 
coming  to  the  1'niteri  States  early  in  the  "thirties,"  he  entereri  the  steamship  business  between  New  Orleans  anri  <".alvc«t«>«,  and 
also  established  a  line  from  New  York  to  Charleston,  operating  the  steamers  Columbia,  Cah-eslon.  New  Orleans,  ffrw  i'ort,  anri 
others.  This  line  was  subsequently  purchased  by  Morgan,  the  celebrated  steamship  man,  and  is  still  in  operation  umlrr  his  name. 
After  starting  the  Morgan  line  anri  making  a  comfortable  fortune  with  it,  Captain  Wright  engaged  in  a  number  of  other  steamship 
ventures  011  the  Atlantic,  and,  in  1849,  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  and  l>egan  running  steamships  out  of  San  l-'raucisco  on  the  various 
routes  north  and  south.  He  was  in  high  favor  with  the  Hawaiian  Government,  anri  made  a  great  cleat  of  money  in  the  trade  to  the 
islands,  and  also  ran  one  or  two  small  local  steamers  in  that  vicinity.  His  experience  in  the  Northwest  with  the  Commodore,  IWiJit , 
£M  /lint,  hnsrica,  anri  others,  is  given  ill  detail  elsewhere  in  this  work.  During  the  Civil  War  he  operated  extensively  oil  the 
Eastern  coast,  and  built  and  sold  a  great  many  transports  for  Government  use.  He  died  in  1868,  leaving  three  sous,  all  uf  nbimi 
have  been  prominent  figures  in  the  steamship  business  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  who  inherited  many  of  the  traits  that  made  Un- 
original Captain  Wright  famous  on  two  oceans. 
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glowing  tribute  to  Captain  Flavel  for  his  enterprise  and  ability  as  a  navigator.  The  barkcntine  Jane  A. 
Falkenberg  was  built  at  New  Bedford  in  1854,  and  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  the  following  year  in  charge  of  her 
owner,  Captain  Falkenberg.  She  made  her  maiden  trip  from  Boston  to  San  Francisco  in  HJ  days,  Mrs.  Jane  A. 
Falkenberg  and  two  other  passengers  coming  out  with  the  vessel.  Her  first  voyage  out  of  San  Francisco  was  to 
Manilla.  The  clipper  ship  Flying  Fish,  bound  for  the  same  port,  passed  out  of  the  Golden  Gate  at  the  same  time, 
and  was  beaten  seven  days  on  the  passage,  the  Falkenberg  making  the  run  in  thirty-nine  days.  Including  a 
twenty-day  lay-over  at  Manilla,  the  round  trip  consumed  115  days.  In  February,  1856,  Captaiu  Falkenberg 
was  killed  in  San  Francisco,  and  the  bark  was  operated  in  the  coasting  trade  in  command  of  Captain  Badger, 
making  her  first  journey  to  the  Columbia  in  March,  1857,  and  soon  afterward  passiug  into  the  hands  of  Captain 
Flavel,  who  sailed  her  for  a  short  time  and  then  turned  her  over  to  Capt.  M.  C.  Krskinc,  who  was  in  charge  until 
1863,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Wiggins.  In  1864  James  Frost  was  master,  and  was  followed  by  Captains 
Wass,  Rumwell,  Gragg,  Cathcart,  Brown,  Hubbard,  Forbes,  and  others.  The  venerable  packet  is  still  sailing 
the  seas,  and  has  probably  covered  more  miles  and  earned  more  money  than  any  "wind-jammer"  that  ever  sailed 

the  Pacific.  During  her  long  career  on 
the  Coast  she  has  made  some  remarkably 
fast  passages,  several  of  which  have 
never  been  beaten.  In  i86t.  under  Cap- 
tain Flavel,  the  run  from  Astoria  to  San 
Francisco  was  accomplished  in  three  and 
one-half  days.  In  1872  Captain  Brown 
sailed  her  from  Honolulu  to  Astoria  in 
fourteen  days  ;  and  two  years  later  Capt. 
J.  H.  Hubbard  broke  all  records  by  tak- 
ing her  over  the  same  course  in  twelve 
days.  The  Falkenberg  has  contributed 
extensively  to  marine  history  in  the 
Northwest.  Her  dimensions  arc: 
length,  137  feet;  beam,  29  feet  7  inches; 
depth,  11  feet  9  inches. 

The  Oregon  &  California  Packet 
Line,  in  which  the  Falkenberg  was  serv- 
ing at  the  time  Flavel  bought  her,  was 
the  Chas.  Devens,  Healy ;  Nahumkeag, 
The  barks  /).  .1/.  //all.  Captain 
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also  running  to  Portland  the  bark  Ocean  Bird,  Wiggins,  master : 
Williams  ;  and  /.  B.  l.unl,  Richardson.    Abernethy  &  Clark  were  the  agents. 

Hoeg,  Madonna,  Captain  Reynolds,"  /wanowa,  Captain  Dryden,  Sam  Jferri/f,  Captaiu  Wiggins,  and  Metropolis. 
Captain  Preston,  were  also  plying  to  the  Columbia  River,  Victoria,  and  Puget  Sound.  In  June  the  bark 
Chas.  E.  Til/on  arrived  at  Portland  direct  from  New  York,  where  she  had  been  built  by  Wakemau,  Dimon  & 
Co.  and  W.  S.  Ladd  especially  for  the  Oregon  trade.  The  bark  came  out  in  command  of  John  H.  Briard  and 
narrowly  escaped  destruction  in  entering  the  river,  losing  both  anchors  and  reaching  Astoria  in  a  demoralized 
condition.  On  the  Sound  several  vessels  loaded  lumber  at  Steilacoom  and 
Olympia  for  South  American  ports. 

A  number  of  sailing  vessels  were  employed  in  the  Coos  Bay  trade  this 
season,  the  most  prominent  being  the  bark  Acadia,  Captaiu  Daibey,  bark  Mallory, 
Captain  Hoey,  brig  Cyclops,  and  the  sloop  WindhunUr.  At  Port  Orford  William 
Tichnor  built  the  schooner  Alaska,  which  continued  in  the  coasting  trade  for  a 
long  time.  She  was  a  craft  of  thirty-one  tons  burden,  forty-eight  feet  long,  and 
seventeen  feet  beam. 

The  most  serious  marine  casualty  of  the  year  was  that  of  the  steamer 
Portland,  which  was  swept  over  the  falls  at  Oregon  City,  March  17th,  drowning 
Capt.  Archibald  Jamieson  and  two  others.  The  steamer  left  Canemah  in  com- 
mand of  Captain  Jamieson,  who  intended  to  take  her  into  the  basin  at  Oregon 
City  to  discharge  some  freight.  The  regular  engineer,  a  brother  of  Captain 
Jamieson,  remained  on  shore,  and  the  fireman,  Peter  Anderson,  and  a  deckhand 
named  Bell,  were  the  only  persons  on  board.  In  swinging  into  the  basin  the 
steamer  drifted  too  far  out ;  and,  the  river  being  unusually  high,  the  current 
caught  her.  and,  before  the  men  on  hoard  were  aware  of  it,  she  began  to  work  toward  the  rim  of  the  basin.  The 
perilous  position  in  which  they  were  placed  then  became  apparent  to  the  men,  and  they  made  an  attempt  to  get 
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'Capt  Edward  B.  Reynolds,  who  was  sailing  to  the  Sound  in  the  hark  Madonna  in  1857,  was  horn  in  Boston  in  1819,  and  is 
still  running  on  the  San  Francisco  and  Puget  Sound  route,  being  at  present  in  command  of  the  ship  Davenport.  He  served 
from  1857  until  1880  in  tlie  employ  of  Meiggs  &  Gawlcy,  but  for  the  last  fourteen  years  has  been  in  the  employ  of  the  Port  Hhikeley 
Mill  Company. 
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the  boat  under  control ;  but  the  steam  had  run  down,  and  she  could  make  no  headway  against  the  current.  Capt. 
George  Pease  was  standing  near,  and,  realizing  the  danger,  threw  out  lines  and  called  to  the  men  to  jump 
overboard  and  seize  them.  The  fireman,  Peter  Anderson,  heeded  the  warning  and  was  hauled  in  safely  by  Captain 
Pease.  Captain  Jamieson,  and  Bell,  the  deckhand,  hesitated  for  a  moment,  finally  jumped  too  late  and  were 
speedily  swept  to  their  death.  The  boat  went  over  the  falls,  and  when  it  settled  below  the  rapids  the  house  and 
upper  works  floated  off  and  went  on  down  the  river,  coming  ashore  at  Portland  comparatively  uninjured.  This 
proved  that,  if  Jamieson  and  Bell  had  remained  with  it,  their  lives  might  have  been  saved.  The  pilot  house 
was  picked  up  by  a  steamer  near  the  mouth  of  the  Willamette. 

Two  explosions  took  place  in  1857,  and  the  steamers  in  both  cases  were  pioneers  in  their  respective  localities. 
The  Fairy,  owned  by  A.  B.  Rabbeson  of  Olympia,  the  first  American  steamer  on  Puget  Sound,  exploded  her 
boiler  October  22d,  just  as  she  was  leaving  the  wharf  at  Steilacoom  for  Olympia,  slightly  injuring  every  one  on 
lioard  except  the  engineer,  and  seriously  scalding  Mrs.  F.  Kennedy,  a  passenger.  The  hull  sank  at  the 
wharf  immediately  after  the  explosion,  but  on  searching  for  it  a  few  days  later  no  trace  could  be  found.  It  was 
discovered  a  week  afterward  floating  fifteen  miles  above  Steilacoom.  but  the  machinery  had  disappeared.  The 
Washington,  which  was  the  first  steamer  on  the  Umpqua  and  one  of  the  first  on  the  Willamette  River,  suffered  an 
explosion  near  Scottsburg,  December  12th,  in  which  five  persons  were  scalded  and  injured  and  the  steamer 
totally  wrecked.  The  steamer  had  been  running  between  Umpqua  and  Scottsburg  for  a  long  time  and  was 
supposed  to  be  in  good  condition.    As  in  the  case  of  the  Fairy  and  a  long  list  of  catastrophes  of  this  nature  that 

occurred  in  after  years,  no  apparent  cause  for  the  disaster  could  be 
discovered.  The  brig  /.  fi.  Brown,  a  well  known  coaster,  came  to 
grief  at  the  mouth  of  the  Noyo  River,  October  30th.  While  lying  in 
an  opeu  roadstead  she  parted  her  chain  and  drifted  into  the  breakers, 
becoming  a  complete  loss.  Captain  Miller  was  in  command  and  with 
his  crew  escaped  in  safety. 

The  entire  Northwest,  and  especially  British  Columbia  and 
Washington,  was  the  scene  of  a  veritable  boom  in  185.x.  A  wild  rash 
of  gold-seekers  came  thronging  up  from  the  lower  coast,  and  in  fact 
from  all  over  the  world.  News  of  the  marvelous  richness  of  the 
Frascr  River  gold  mines  spread  rapidly,  and  there  was  a  repetition 
of  the  '49  excitement  in  California  on  a  somewhat  smaller  scale. 
Naturally  enough  the  lucky  ones  of  this  big  crowd  included  but  a 
small  percentage  of  the  total  number  arriving,  and  the  disappointed 
majority  drifted  into  other  pursuits, — farming,  lumbering,  trading, 
fishing,  etc., — all  of  which  necessarily  gave  an  impetus  to  the  marine 
business  that  jt  had  never  enjoyed  before :  and,  while  the  growth 
afterward  was  nothing  like  the  phenomenal  business  wave  that  struck 
the  transportation  companies  early  in  1858.  that  year  probably  more 
than  any  other  will  be  remembered  as  the  beginning  of  a  period  of 
development  that  was  never  checked.  The  mushroom  towns  that 
sprang  up  in  a  week  could  not  all  survive,  however,  and  a  few  faded 
cait  gm»ob  w  bovu  93  raP'°-ly  as  *nev  *lad  blossomed,  but  the  people  were  now  here,  and 

the  work  of  making  the  new  Northwest  a  rich  and  prosperous 
commonwealth  began  in  dead  earnest.  Whatcom  and  Victoria  were  the  ports  that  profited  most  from  the  Fraser 
River  excitement,  but,  while  Victoria  never  lost  the  prestige  gained,  Whatcom  settled  back  into  a  state  of  lethargy 
from  which  she  was  not  aroused  for  twenty-five  years.  The  ocean  steamships,  many  of  which  had  reached  the 
Coast  barely  in  time  to  witness  the  abatement  of  the  California  gold  fever,  had  been  unprofitably  employed  most 
of  the  time,  and  now  made  up  for  lost  opportunities,  paying  better  than  the  gold  mines  so  industriously  sought.  It 
was  no  longer  a  question  of  rates,  but  instead  a  matter  of  supplying  steamers  enough  to  handle  the  crowds 
that  were  rushing  northward. 

The  sailing  vessels  did  not  overlook  this  harvest,  and  many  well  known  coasters,  with  hastily  improvised 
passenger  accommodations,  brought  up  goodly  numbers  of  gold-seekers.  The  brig  Merchantman,  Capt.  George 
W.  Boyd,"  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  sailing  fleet  to  engage  in  this  trade,  and  left  San  Francisco  on  her  first  trip 
with  two  hundred  passengers.    A  good  idea  of  the  large  traffic  produced  by  the  unparalleled  migration  is 


:l,Capt.  George  W.  Boyd  was  born  in  Maine  in  iSjv  He  entered  the  service  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  while  yet  a  boy.  and  was 
shipwrecked  on  Cape  Cod  in  the  schooner  Robert  Rakes  at  the  age  of  thirteen.  After  reaching  the  position  of  master,  and  sailing 
vessels  to  the  West  Indies  and  all  parts  of  Europe  and  the  Mediterranean,  he  came  to  the  Pacific  in  1858,  taking  charge  of  the 
Merchantman.  He  remained  with  her  three  years,  and  then  went  to  the  ship  Coquimbo,  which  he  handled  for  seven  years.  His 
next  vessel  in  Meiggs'  employ  was  the  O.nnyn,  which  he  commanded  during  one  season.  Then  he  had  charge  of  the  Wildu-ood  for 
two  years  iu  the  China  trade,  going  from  her  to  the  /  'tJette.  He  was  master  of  this  vessel  for  six  years,  most  of  the  time  engaged  in 
the  luml>er  trade  to  South  America.  On  leaving  the  V'idette  he  entered  the  employ  of  Kenton,  'Holmes  &  Co.,  and  sailed  the  ship 
Otago  for  seven  years  to  China  and  Mexico.  He  then  made  one  voyage  in  the  John  A.  Brings,  which  he  left  to  take  charge  of 
the  General  Fairchild,  in  which  he  was  a  part  owner,  and  which  he  operated  for  six  years  in  the  coal  trade  between  British  Columbia 
Ud  California  ports.  He  also  owned  an  interest  iu  the  ship  Waehnssett,  which  he  rau  for  a  vear  after  leaving  the  Fairchild.  and 
then  retired  from  active  service,  (till  retaining  his  interest  iu  the  ships  General  Fairchild,  Waehnssett  aud  Ru/hs  K,  Wood,  all 
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obtained  from  the  passenger  clearances  from  San  Francisco  for  Victoria  and  Fraser  River  points.  The  following 
list  gives  the  name  of  the  vessels  and  the  number  of  passengers  carried  by  each  Iwtwcen  April  15  and  August 
7,  1858.  It  also  shows,  in  a  striking  manner,  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Fraser  boom.  In 
April  the  steamship  Commodore  carried  300  passengers,  the  schooner  Golden  Stale  15,  and 
the  steamer  Constitution  140,  total  455.  In  May  the  steamship  Panama"  carried  5(18,  the 
Commodore  194,  and  the  Pacific"  500,  total  1,262.  In  June  the  steamships  Republic  carried 
953.  Commodore  900.  Panama  1,070,  Cortes  u  894,  Santa  Cm:"'  208,  Oregon  61S,  Sierra 
Xevada"  900,  Pacific  400;  schooners  Giulietta  S5,  Kossuth  S,  Emma  35,  Pilgrim  11  ; 
barks  California  i,  Goldhuntcr  132.  Adelaide  100,  Live  Yankee  210,  D.  M.  Hall  105, 
R.  Passenger  250.  Ann  Perry  100;  the  ship  William  took  150  and  the  brig  F.  Adams 
also  took  19,  a  total  of  twenty-four  vessels,  carrying  7, 149  passengers.  In  July  the  vessels 
carrying  passengers  were :  steamships  Orizaba  7S6,  Cortez  614,  Santa  Cruz  8cx>,  Oregon 
745,  Brother  Jonathan  350,  Sierra  Nevada  900,  Pacific  460,  Panama  128;  schooners 
Ortolan  "  4,  Alert  M,,  Frances  Helen  13,  Golden  Stale  25,  Jcanelte  2,  iVwo;/  /•*.  Plunl  $2, 
Giulietla  10.  6,  /'ot/wc  i,  Qiuen  of  the  Isles  12,  Rosalthia"  1,  Reporter  1, 

AvW  5,  Akaiw  4  ;  brigs  Curacoa  40,  Persevere  8n,  /•;//«•«  //.  M'tW  8,  Quaddy 

well  known  colliers  running  between  British  Columbia  anil  Puget  Sound  coal  lHirW  and  California.  Ill  hi*  lone  career  on  the  Coast 
Captain  Boyd  has  met  with  uniformly  good  luck,  never  having  had  a  serious  accident  happen  to  a  ship  in  his  charge.  He  is  at 
present  living  in  San  Francisco,  enjoying  the  fruits  of  his  many  years  on  the  water. 

51  The  steamship  Panama  wo*  one  of  the  original  three  steamers  built  for  the  Pacific  Coast  trade  after  the  discover?'  of  gold 
bad  liecn  announced  in  the  East,  the  California  and  the  Oregon  prcccdiug  her.  While  running  on  the  northern  routes  in  the 
Pacific  Mail  lines,  she  was  commanded  by  the  Dalls,  Watsou,  Wakemau,  Whitiug,  Johnson  and 'French.  When  the  Pacific  Mail 
turned  its  northern  routes  over  to  Ken  Holladay,  the  Panama  was  continued  on  this  line  until  1S6S,  when  she  was  sold  to  the 
Mexican  Government,  who  fitted  her  up  as  a  revenue  and  transport  steamer  and  ran  her  on  the  west  coast  of  Mexico  uudcr  the 
name  of  Juarez. 

"The  Pacific  was  >  small  sidcwhecl  steamship  of  876  tons  burden.  She  was  built  in  New  York  in  1S51,  was  two  hundred 
and  twenty-three  feet  long,  thirty -three  feet  six  inches  beam,  and  seventeen  feet  hold.  After  coming  out  from  the  Kast  she  ran  for  a 
time  on  the  Panama  route,  but  with  the  decline  of  business  was  laid  up  for  a  while.  On  her  arrival  at  Victoria  in  1858  »he  was 
in  charge  of  Capt.  Robert  Haley,  with  O.  Van  Duser,  engineer.  Haley  was  succeeded  by  Patterson.  Hums,  lie  Wolf,  McUgcr, 
Staples,  Gage,  Wiusor,  Stodhardt,  Harrison,  Sherwood,  Sholl  and  Howell.  In  1S61,  while  in  command  oT  Staples  en  route  from 
Portland  to  Astoria,  she  sank  in  the  Columbia  near  Coffin  Rock,  July  iSth.  The  steamer  Ex-press  took  the  fire  eugine  down  from 
Portland,  and  after  considerable  trouble  she  was  raised  and  pumped  out.  A  few  repairs  were  made  and  she  again  went  into  service, 
but  was  retired  in  1872,  only  to  be  resurrected  again  in  1875,  when  the  Cassiar  mining  excilemctit  brought  out  every  old  packet  that 
could  float.  She  arrived  at  Victoria  on  her  first  trip  April  loth,  and  a  local  paper,  in  commenting  on  her,  said  :  "  She  has  recently 
been  rebuilt  and  is  in  excellent  sea  going  condition."  Six  mouths  later  she  proved  the  untruthfulness  of  that  statement  by  the 
most  awful  marine  disaster  that  ever  occurred  on  the  Pacific  Coast  (see  wreck  of  steamship  Pacific,  1875). 

11  The  steamship  Cortez  was  built  in  New  York  to  run  in  the  Independent  Line  with  the  steamer  Wmfield  Scott.  She  was  of 
about  Soo  tons  burden,  length  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet,  with  thirty-two  and  a  half  feet  beam,  and  twenty-four  feet  depth  of 
hold.  She  reached  San  Francisco  on  her  first  trip  from  Panama,  October  7,  1852.  With  the  decline  of  business  on  the  Panama 
route  she  was  seut  on  occasional  voyages  North.  She  arrived  at  Vancouver.  Wash.,  on  her  first  trip  October  13,  1858,  in 
command  of  Capt.  T.  H.  Huutington,  and  continued  running  to  the  North,  in  charge  of  Huntington  and  Capt.  C.  C.  Dall,  until  1S62. 
She  was  turned  over  with  the  rest  of  the  fleet  to  Holladay  S:  Flint  when  they  entered  the  steamship  business  in  1861,  and  was  sold 
by  them  to  parties  who  sent  her  to  China.    She  was  sul>*ci|uently  destroyed  by  fire  at  Shanghai. 

"The  steamship  Santa  Cruz,  which  was  placed  on  the  northern  route,  in  command  of  Faunlleroy  and  Staples,  as  an 
independent  steamer,  running  via  Crescent  City,  was  of  11  later  dale  than  the  Oregon  and  Panama,  but  was  about  as  slow  as  the 
others.  In  1S61  she  was  loaned  to  the  I'nitcd  States  Government  for  a  few  months  and  tittcd  out  as  a  revenue  cutter,  sailing  under 
the  name  General  Sumner.  When  she  left  the  Government  service  she  was  bought  by  San  Francisco  parties  for  £40,000  and  taken 
to  China,  where  she  was  Sold  for  $81,000. 

"The  steamship  Sierra  Nevada  was  built  in  New  York  in  1851  by  Charles  Morgan,  who  intended  her  for  the  Texas  trade. 
She  was  afterward  sold  to  Commodore  Garrison,  and  made  three  trips  to  Chagres,  then  sailing  from  New  York  for  San  Francisco, 
December  12,  1S52,  in  command  of  Capt.  J.  I).  Wilson,  who  died  at  Panama  and  was  succeeded  by  Captain  Tanner,  who  completed 
the  voyage.  Her  first  work  on  arrival  was  on  the  San  Juan  route,  in  charge  of  Captain  Bletben.  She  was  one  of  the  fastest  of  the  old 
line  of  steamships,  and,  while  she  might  be  considered  a  slow  packet  to-day.  iu  1862  she  made  a  record  from  San  Francisco  to 
Portland  of  72  hours,  which  was  not  beaten  for  several  years.  The  steamer  first  came  to  Portland  in  charge  of  Dall,  who  was 
succeeded  by  Wakcman,  Conner,  Johnston,  Williams,  Huntingdon,  Fauntleroy,  and  others,  of  whom  Conner  was  longest  iu 
command.  During  his  time  the  old  steamer  carried  500  and  600  passengers  per  trip.  When  Holladay  started  the  California, 
Oregon  &  Mexican  Steamship  Company  the  Siena  Nevada  was  one  of  iu  best  steamers.  She  made  her  last  voyage  to  the  North 
about  186S.  and  the  following  year  was  placed  011  one  of  the  southern  routes  out  of  San  Francisco,  and  within  a  short  time  afterward 
struck  a  reef  off  Pedro  Blanco  and  became  a  total  wreck. 

**  With  the  Ortolan,  as  mate,  was  Daniel  E.  Farley  who,  at  the  present  writing,  has  spent  over  fifty  years  of  his  life  iu  active 
service  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  He  was  born  in  New  York  in  185.5,  when  nine  years  old  rounded  the  Ilorn  as  cabin  boy  on  the 
whaling  ship  Aiciope.  serving  with  her  in  the  North  until  1846.  when  she  put  into  San  Diego  and  he  joined  the  whaler  Illinois, 
011  which  he  returned  to  Sag  Harbor  in  1850,  coming  out  again  iu  the  schooner  Robert  liruce.  iu  which  his  uncle  was  part  owner. 
The  Bruce  arrived  at  San  Francisco,  October  12,  1850,  ran  for  two  years  between  the  Bay  City  and  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  was  then 
sold  to  the  Shoalwater  Hay  Oyster  Company.  On  the  first  trip  in  their  service  the  steward  poisoned  the  captain  and  set  fire  to 
the  vessel  at  Brticcport.  On  leaving  the  Bruce  Captain  Farley  obtained  a  position  on  the  schooner  Fdwarti  I..  Frost,  sailing  to 
Honolulu  for  two  years.  He  then  went  whaling  as  boatstccrcr  on  the  llarrtct  Thompson,  and  on  his  return  worked  in  the  pilot 
service  on  San  Francisco  bar  for  a  year,  when  he  resigned  and  followed  the  coasting  trade  until  1S58.  He  left  the  Ortolan  to  go  to  the 
mines,  but.  with  other  disappointed  gold-seekers,  returned  to  San  Francisco  in  the  fall  and  soon  found  a  berth  as  master  of  the 
sehoouer  S.  I).  Bailey,  which  he  handled  until  1S6.S,  at  which  time  he  secured  an  interest  in  the  Fannie  Gilmore,  credited  with  the 
fastest  schooner  trip  ever  made  from  Boston  to  San  Francisco,  coming  out  in  one  hundred  and  seven  days.  He  ran  the  Fannie  Gilmore 
until  along  in  the  eighties,  when  he  took  the  schooner  Fannie  Dutaid,  running  to  Puget  Sound,  and  remained  with  her  until  18013, 
having  been  in  charge  when  she  picked  up  the  onlv  survivors  from  the  lost  St.  Stephen.  His  next  vessels  were  the  schooners  /.ampa 
and  Orient,  which  he  sailed  in  the  northern  trade  until  about  two  years  ago,  when  he  was  given  command  of  the  fireboat  Governor 
Maiiham  in  San  Francisco  harbor. 

'■The  schooner  Rosalthia,  which  the  Tillamookcrs  had  built  in  1857,  commenced  running  this  year,  but  proved  a  very- 
unprofitable  speculation.  She  was  a  neat  little  craft  66  feet  long.  17  feet  beam,  6  feet  6  inches  hold,  and  was  owned  by  El  bridge 
Trask,  James  and  Nelson  Higginboiham.  She  was  loaded  with  provisions  and  farm  produce  and  sent  to  San  Francisco  in  command 
of  a  man  named  Harris  to  secure  the  balance  of  her  equipment.  Harris  was  a  poor  trader,  and  when  the  work  was  done  be  could 
not  meet  the  bills.    Accordingly  the  schooner  was  libeled  and  sold,  and  the  owners  lost  both  vessel  and  cargo. 
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10;  harks  Lucy  /..  Hale  i86,  Xahumkeag  60,  Jennie  Ford  45,  Ellen  Thomas  9,  Live  Yankee  190;  ships  E.  F. 
Willelts  250,  Carribean  350,  Leonidas  150,  Manuel  Moutt  /j,  a  total  of  thirty-seven  vessels,  carrying  6,278 
passengers.    In  August  up  to  the  7th,  when  the  crowds  began  diminishing  rapidly,  the  Santa  Cruz  took 

30,  the  Panama  49,  brig  Eltenita  5,  ship  Oracle  170,  a  total  of  254 
passengers.  The  greatest  crowd  leaving  San  Francisco  on  a  single 
day  was  on  July  3d,  when  the  steamship  Santa  Cruz,  schooner  Alert, 
barks  Lucy  L.  Hale  and  Nahumkeag,  ships  E.  F.  Willetts  and  Cam- 
bean,  took  1,732  passengers.  The  second  largest  number  sailed  from 
the  Bay  City,  July  10th,  when  the  steamships  Sierra  Nevada  and 
Pacific,  schooners  Golden  State,  Jeanette,  Simon  F.  /Hunt  and  Giulietta, 
and  the  brig  Curacoa,  took  away  1,409  passengers,  and  on  June  24th 
the  steamships  Commodore  and  Oregon,  and  the  bark  Ann  Perry,  took 
1,218  passengers. 

During  the  same  period  the  following  vessels  cleared  for  Victo- 
ria and  Fraser  River  points  with  cargoes  only  ;  bark  Mallory  in  May, 
and  in  June  the  schooners  Osprey  and  Fanny  Piper,  brig  Eolus,  and 
the  sloop  Curlew,  followed  her.  Those  sailing  in  July  were  :  schooners 
Lord  Raglan,  Cornelia  Terry,  Island  Queen,  Umpqua,  Newda,  Eliza- 
beth, Kate  Adams,  General  Morgan,  W.  Hicks,  Santiago,  Ann  Delgardno, 
Osceola,  Black  Prince  and  Alexander,  harks  Ocean  Bird,  Acadia,  J.  A'. 
Mora,  Brontes"  and  American,  sloops  Leonidas,  Hattie  Porter,  Olive. 
brigs  Su  iss  Boy  and  J.  S.  Cabot,  steamer  Wilson  G.  Hunt,  tug  Martin 
White,  barge  Sacramento,  and  ship  Frigate  Bird. 

The  Columbia  was  the  regular  Portland  steamer,  and  hundreds 
who  could  not  secure  passage  direct  to  the  Sound  went  via  Portland  to 
ouviw  vas  i>.  »b«  tne  Cowlitz,  thence  overland  to  Olympia,  where  they  took  steamer  or 

sailing  vessel  to  the  upper  country.  In  the  fall  the  Columbia  made  a  few  trips  to  the  Sound,  and  was  then 
withdrawn  from  the  Portland  route  and  ran  for  a  short  time  to  the  Umpqua.  While  running  to  the  Sound  she 
made  stops  at  Humboldt,  Crescent  City,  Port  Orford,  Umpqua,  Port  Townsend,  Steilacoom,  Olympia,  Teekalet,  Port 
Ludlow  and  Neah  Bay.  Her  last  passage  to  Portland  was  made  in  August,  and  was  her  one  hundred  and  fiftieth 
on  that  route.    She  also  made  several  voyages  to  San  Diego  and  Panama  after  she  entered  the  northern  service. 

The  Commodore  met  with  an  accident  early  in  the  rush  which  prevented  her  from  securing  a  share  of  the  spoils. 
She  left  San  Francisco  overloaded,  carrying,  beside  freight,  about  four  hundred  passengers,  and  within  a  few  hours 
began  leaking  so  badly  that  she  had  to  put  back  for  repairs.  When  she  again  appeared  on  the  route  it  was  under  a 
new  name  and  management,  John  T.  Wright  having  sold  the  steamer  to  the  California  Steam  Navigation  Company, 
who  called  her  the  Brother  Jonathan.  At  that  time  Wright  also  unloaded  the  steamer  Pacific  on  the  same  company, 
who  thus  came  into  possession  of  a  pair  of  worn-out  hulks  which  were  destined  for  a  horrible  fate.  The  very 
mention  of  their  names  causes  a  shudder  of  horror  to  those  whose  friends  lie  coffined  within  their  rotten 
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timl>crs  somewhere  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean.  The  strong  incentive  for  risking  such  tender  old  craft  in 
passeuger  traffic  can  be  reatized  from  the  statement  that  John  T.  Wright  refunded  $12,500  to  the  gold-seekers 
who  had  taken  passage  on  the  Commodore  at  the  time  she  was  obliged  to  return  for  repairs. 


"'The  bark  Kronles.  was  one  of  the  best  known  lumber  traders  on  the  Coast  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  anil  was  always  s 
profitable  vessel,  One  or  the  best  known  captains  in  command  was  P.  W.  Gatter,  at  the  present  time  a  Puget  Sound  steamship 
pilot.  She  made  her  last  trip  to  Honolulu  in  1877,  arriving  there  April  aoth  in  a  sinking  condition  owing  to  old  age.  She  was 
condemned  ami  sold,  and  the  man  who  took  her  over  "  never  came  hack." 
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The  principal  steamships  on  the  northern  routes  in  1858  were  commanded  as  follows:  Northerner,  C.  C. 
Dall;  Oregon.  Patterson:  Pacific,  Haley:  San/a  Cruz,  Fauntlcroy  ;  Columbia,  W .  I..  Dall  ;  Panama,  Watson 
and  Dall  ;  Cortez,  Huntington:  Commodore,  Staples;  Sierra  Nevada,  Blcthen.    The   Republic,  Orizaba  and 
^^^^^  Stephens  were  in  charge  of  the  captains  of  the  regular  steamers,  which 

^a^k  they  temporarily  replaced.   Among  the  best  known  engineers  running  North 

in  the  Fraser  River  fleet  were  Oliver  Van  Duser,"  Elijah  Mott,  L-  V. 
Am  \<-  Hogeboom,"  and  Edwin  and  Alonzo  Cox.1' 

,•  \  While  the  mining  excitement  was  at  its  height,  nearly  all  of  the 

Hk        steamships  ran  from  San  Francisco  to  Victoria  and  Hellingham  Kay  without 
■t  I         Hi       stopping  at  intervening  points,  but  as  the  crowds  thinned  out  they  again 

la      called  at  Astoria  and  Portland  going  and  coming.    Leonard  &  Green  were 
the  Portland  representatives  for  the  Pacific  Mail  Company,  which  was 
H     running  a  boat  directly  from  San  Francisco  and  one  via  Crescent  City.  The 
^Vny&il  a  Merchants'  Accommodation  Line,  as  John  T.  Wright  styled  the  steamers 

^^ttm  Commodore  and  Pacific  before  they  were  sold  to  the  California  Steam  Navi- 

gation Company,  also  ran  one  steamer 
via  Crescent  City,  and  was  represented 
at  Portland  by  Allen  &  Lewis.  Richards 
&  McCrackeu  were  agents  for  the  Santa 
Cruz,  which  started  independently  in 
the  spring  but  soon  withdrew.  The  first 
tugboat  on  the  Sound  arrived  this  year. 
She  was  called  the  Resolute, "  and  a  short 
time  afterward  collided  with  the  North- 
erner off  Dickenson's  Point,  damaging  the  latter  vessel  to  the  extent  of  about 
>s.ooo  and  seriously  injuring  a  soldier  on  board.  Capt.  J.  M.  Guindon  was  in 
command  of  the  Resolute  at  this  time  and  remained  in  charge  during  her  entire 
career  on  the  Sound,  which  ended  in  1868  with  a  fearful  boiler  explosion. 
The  Otter  and  the  Reaver  were  still  the  mainstays  of  Victoria's  home  fleet,  but 
in  the  fall  the  machinery  arrived  to  equip  the  first  steamboat  built  at  that 
point.  In  the  spring  the  Constitution  and  the  Sea  Rird  were  running  bclWiCU 
Steilacoom,  Olympia,  and  other  Sound  ports,  the  former  with  Captain  Gove  and  the  latter  with  Francis  Conner  as 
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"  Oliver  Van  Duser,  one  of  the  oldest  steamship  engineers  on  the  Const,  wax  011  the  Pacific  this  year,  running  North  in 
Wright'*  line.  Mr.  Van  Duser  was  horn  on  Staten  Island  in  1832  and  began  his  marine  career  on  the  Atlantic  Coast.  His  first 
steamship  was  the  old  Carte:,  In  1856  he  was  with  the  Sea  Bird,  and  prior  to  joining  the  Pacific  he  ran  011  the  Sierra  Nevada. 
He  Irfl  the  Pacific  to  go  to  the  steamer  Cornelia,  and  spent  the  greater  part  or  his  time  on  the  southern  routes  until  1865  66,  when 
he  served  on  the  Peruvian  gunboat  0>l  >n  for  eighteen  months.  In  January,  1866,  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  California  Steam 
Navigation  Company,  on  the  steamer  California,  with  Capt.  Charles  Thorn.  From  the  California  he  went  to  the  ••Ijax,  leaving  the 
latter  vessel  for  the  Idaho,  on  which  he  worked  but  a  short  time,  returning  to  the  Ajax  in  1867  and  remaining  there  nine  years. 
In  1876  he  joined  the  George  W.  EUer,  where  he  served  until  the  steamer  Oregon  came  out,  two  years  later.  He  spent  two  years 
on  the  Oregon,  and  left  her  in  1880  to  take  charge  of  the  Columbia's  engine  room,  and  has  occupied  this  position  up  to  the  present 
time. 

"  Engineer  I,.  V.  Hogeboom  was  born  in  New  York  iu  t827  and  commenced  his  marine  service  on  the  Atlantic  in  1847, 
running  from  New  York  to  Southampton  and  Bremen  as  fireman  ami  oiler,  but  left  deep  water  for  a  short  time  to  work  on  the 
Hudson  River  steamer  Empire.  He  was  next  thin!  assistant  engineer  on  the  steamship  Prometheus,  the  first  vessel  constructed  by 
Vandcrbitt  for  his  Nicaragua  Hue,  attaining  the  position  of  first  assistant  on  this  steamer.  He  also  made  a  trip  to  Liverpool  ott  the 
Lafayette.  In  May,  1852,  he  was  transferred  to  the  steamship  Brother  fonathan,  and  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  on  her  as  first 
assistant  with  Hiram  Sanford,  all  of  the  crew  signing  a  contract  to  remain  with  the  vessel  for  a  year.  At  the  expiration  of  this 
time  Hogelioom  was  appointed  chief,  but  left  this  position  a  year  later  to  return  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  placed  the  machinery  in 
the  tug  Undei  .^iili  i,  which  he  accompanied  to  San  Francisco,  leaving  her  to  joiu  the  steamer  Surprise,  and  from  the  Utter  going 
to  the  Sea  Bird,  in  the  San  Diego  line.  After  a  \  e.ir  .t.s  chief  mi  this  vessel  he  joined  the  Gotiah  a*  first  assistant  with  Martin  Bulger, 
running  on  the  Humboldt  route  for  six  months  and  then  went  to  the  tug  Martin  White.  After  this  he  was  chief  engineer  on  the 
steamship  Pacific  until  the  Wrights  sold  out  to  the  California  Steam  Navigation  Company.  He  continued  with  the  Pacific  as  first 
assistant  under  Kliiah  Mott,  and  was  also  on  the  Brother  fonathan  in  the  same  position,  Wing  transferred  subsequently  to  the 
steamer*  Chrysopotis  and  Senator.  In  1865  he  was  again  chief  on  the  Pacific,  running  to  San  Diego,  but  soon  returned  to  the 
Chrvsopotis,  where  he  remained  for  seven  years,  except  at  intervals  while  he  was  on  the  New  World  and  Yosemite  for  the  same 
company.  He  served  afterward  on  the  steamer  Solano  for  two  years,  and  then  left  the  water  to  accept  a  position  as  assistant 
engineer  at  the  United  States  Mint,  where  he  worked  for  three  years,  and  finally  ran  for  two  years  a*  chief  on  the  narrow-gauge 
ferry-boats,  ictiring  alter  forty  years'  service  unmarked  by  an  accident  of  a  serious  nature. 

"Alon/o  Cox  was  liorn  in  Salem,  Mass.,  in  1S39,  and  served  his  apprenticeship  in  the  shops  at  Portland,  Me.,  coming 
to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  1857  on  the  steamship  Santa  Cruz,  and  continuing  with  her  as  second  engineer  for  eighteen  months  after 
her  arrival.  He  then  went  to  China  as  assistant  engineer  with  his  brother  Kdwiu  Cox  on  the  Surprise  and  remained  twelve 
months.  On  returning  from  the  Orient  he  joined  the  steamer  Cornelia  of  the  Stockton  line,  serving  as  first  assistant  for  about  a 
vear,  and  then  followed  his  calling  on  the  steamers  Brother  fonathan,  Pacific  and  Senator  for  two  years,  subsequently  going  as 
chief  on  the  (hizaba,  Katorama  and  Cortez.  He  then  entered  the  service  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  remaining  with 
them  for  twentv-lwo  years,  ten  of  which  were  spent  as  chief  of  the  steamship  St.  fhut  and  the  rest  of  the  time  on  the  Ale  1  under, 
Constantine,  Fidetattr  and  others.    At  present  he  is  chief  on  the  steamer  holic. 

♦'The steamer  Resolute  was  built  iu  Philadelphia  in  1850  and  came  round  the  Horn  in  1854.  Her  length  was  eighty-nine  feet, 
lieatu  seventeen  feet  six  inches,  depth  nine  feet  four  inches.  She  was  towing  and  jobbing  at  San  Francisco  for  a  year  or  two  after  her 
advent,  and  at  the  time  Meiggs  bought  her  for  the  Sound  business  was  running  as  a  water  boat  from  Sausalilo  to  Sau  Francisco, 
occasionally  towing  ships.  She  was  brought  from  San  Francisco  by  Captain  Prav,  who  operated  her  for  a  short  time  after  her 
arrival.  He  was  succeeded  by  Captain  Guindon  The  Resolute  gave  good  service  in  her  line  for  ten  years,  but  was  totally  destroyed 
by  a  boiler  explosion  August  21,  1868. 
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master.  It  was  a  difficult  matter  to  retain  crews  on  any  vessel  while  the  mining  excitement  lasted,  and  many 
which  came  returned  with  a  goodly  portion  of  their  men  missing.  The  revenue  cutter  Jeff  Davis,  which  was 
stationed  on  the  Sound,  made  a  trip  to  Whatcom  in  July,  and  every  man  on  board  except  the  captain  deserted 
and  went  to  the  mines. 

(  Steam  navigation  on  the  Fraser  River  commenced  early  in  1858,  the  pioneer  steamers  being  the  Surprise,' 
a  good-sized  sidewheelcr,  which  arrived  in  command  of  Capt.  Thomas  Huntington,  and  the  Sea  liird,  Captain 
Conner.  The  former  was  intended  to  run  through  from  Victoria  to  Hope,  but  was  of  too  deep  draft  and  unwieldy  for 
the  river  trade.  She  arrived  in  June.  and.  as  she  was  the  first  steamer  that  afforded  the  gold-seekers  an  opportunity 
to  get  up  the  river,  she  carried  immense  crowds.  On  the  initial  trip  the  passengers  were  obliged  to  cut  wood  for 
fuel  along  the  river  bank.  The  current  was  very  swift  above  Langley,  and  progress  was  necessarily  slow,  but 
with  a  good  deal  of  straining  and  puffing  the  Surprise  managed  to  reach  Fort  Hope.  She  made  nearly  thirty 
trips  between  Victoria  and  the  Fraser,  carrying  from  500  to  600  passengers  each  time,  and  earned  a  good-sized 
fortune  for  her  owners  before  opposition  could  reach  the  scene.  The  Sea  llird,  a  sister  ship,  was  on  the  same 
route,  but  having  less  powerful  machinery'  found  great  difficulty  in  getting  to  Hope.  By  a  mere  chance  she 
arrived  at  that  point  in  June,  and  started  down  the  river,  grounding  a  few  miles  below  Hope  on  what  is  now 
known  as  Sea  Bird  Bar,  on  which  she  remained  from  June  24th  until  September  2d,  losing  the  Inrst  part  of  the 

travel  to  the  mines.  After  the 
water  went  down  she  was 
raised,  ways  were  built  under 
her,  and  by  sliding  the  steam- 
er across  the  bar,  nearly  two 
hundred  feet,  deep  water  was 
reached.  Bad  luck  still  pur- 
suing the  Sea  liird,':  five  days 
later,  while  en  route  to  the 
Fraser  from  Victoria,  the  ves- 
sel burned  to  the  water's  edge. 
River  steamers  better  adapted 
to  the  trade  having  made  their 
appearance,  the  Surprise  was 
sent  to  San  Francisco,  arriving 
August  25th.  The  Alia  of  the 
26th  contained  the  following 
very  appropriate  notice  of  her 
exploits : 

"The  Surprise  was  the  pio- 
ucer  boat  on  the  Fraser  River,  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company's  steamer 
Otter  never  having  ascended  above 
Langley.  She  firsi  woke  the  echoes 
of  the  grand  mountain  gorges  in 
the  wild  region  of  Fort  Hope  with 
the  shrill  scream  of  the  steam 
Stkame*  "  wit»ox  O.  Hcnt"  whistle,  and  astonished  the  natives 

with  her  wondrous  power*  in 

breasting  successfully  the  fierce  current  of  the  now  world-renowned  Fraser.  That  wild  and  unearthly  yell  of  the  imprisoned 
steam  escaping  into  the  free  air  of  heaven,  and  speaking  through  the  brazen-throttled  whistle,  mast  have  astonished  the  denizens 
of  those  mountain  fastnesses,  and  startled  the  bravest  man  or  beast  that  inhabited  that  locality  into  the  belief  that  some  visitor 
not  of  earth  bad  dropped  in  upon  their  solitude.  Sounds  spread  along  the  mountain  gorges  and  were  echoed  from  hilltop  to 
hilltop,  such  as  never  liefore  had  been  heard  since  creation's  dawn.  What  won  •Irons  thoughts  these  sounds  must  have  inspired 
in  the  minds  of  the  natives,  as  the  pioneer  'smoke  boat'  swept  up  the  lonely  stream  and  pushed  aside  the  mountain  torrent 
from  her  sharp  bows,  rendering  it  for  the  first  time  powerless  against  the  handicraft  of  man,  in  the  many  long  ages  that  it  has 
rolled  on,  undislurlied,  from  its  mountain  birthplace  down  to  the  deep  blue  sea.  Old  Simon  Fraser,  when  he  floated  down  the 
stream  more  than  forty  long  years  ago  in  his  Indian  dugout,  probably  never  entertained  the  thought  that  he  would  live  to 
tee  the  day  when  it  would  be  navigated  by  steam  vessels." 

Following  the  Surprise  and  Sea  liird  in  rapid  succession  came  the  sternwheelers  Umatilla,"  Captain 
Ainsworth,  Maria"  Captain  Lubbock,1*  and  the  Enterprise,  Capt.  Tom  Wright,  the  latter  having  liccn  sent  there 

0  The  Surprise  was  about  the  same  dimensions  as  the  Sea  Bird  and  was  brought  from  New  York  in  1S52  by  Capt.  Edgar 
Wakeman,  who  solemnly  averred  that  on  the  vovage  out  he  sat  for  two  weeks  ou  top  of  the  smokestack  with  his  feet  in  the  water. 
She  was  about  four  mouths  making  the  trip  and  ran  for  a  few  years  on  the  southern  routes  after  arriving  on  the  Coast.  She  ran  a 
short  time  out  of  San  Francisco  after  returning  from  the  Fraser,  and  was  finally  taken  to  China,  where  she  ended  her  days. 

"The  steamer  Sea  liird,  en  route  from  Victoria  for  Langley.  September  7th,  in  command  of  Captain  Conner,  was  about 
eighteen  miles  out  from  Victoria  when  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  forchold  near  the  forward  end  of  the  boiler  and  gained  such  headw  ay 
that  it  was  impossible  to  control  it.  She  was  headed  for  shore  and  struck  on  the  rocks.  Mr.  Crick,  one  of  the  forty  passenger* 
aboard,  fell  and  was  severely  in  jured  in  landing.    The  rest  escaped  unhurt  with  the  loss  of  their  baggage,  which,  owing  to  the  rapid 

firogress  of  the  fire,  it  was  impossible  to  save.    The  vessel  came  in  uuder  a  full  head  of  steam,  and,  as  the  engineer  bail  t>een  driven 
rom  his  post  before  she  struck,  the  wheels  continued  to  revolve  for  half  an  hour  afterward.    The  steamer  burned  to  the  water's 
edge.    The  wreck  was  sold  for  $1,400,  and  the  engines  were  recovered. 

"The  steamer  Venture,  the  first  stern  wheeler  built  on  the  middle  river,  was  constructed  by  Thompson  &  Coe,  for  the  upper 
Columbia,  at  Five  Mile  Creek  near  the  Cascades.    She  was  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  long,  twenty-two  feet  beam,  and  four  feet 
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by  the  Wrights,  who  owned  the  Surprise  and  Sea  liird.  The  Wilson  G.  Hunt"  also  came  Up  fronj  San  Francisco 
in  August  and  ran  between  Victoria  and  yueeusboro,  as  New  Westmiuster  was  then  called,  connecting  with  the 
steamer  Enterprise.  Travel  decreased  so  rapidly  that  the  Hunt  was  withdrawn  in  October  and  returned  to  San 
Francisco.  The  Umatilla,  which  was  the  first  boat  to  reach  Yale,  made  her  initial  trip  to  that  point  July  21st,  in 
command  of  Captain  Ainsworth,  with  Thomas  Gladwell.  pilot.  When  the  news  of  the  need  of  better  steamboat 
facilities  on  the  Fraser  River  reached  San  Francisco,  half  a  dozen  little  steamers  were  fitted  up  to  go  North.  The 


Victoria,  n.  c.  at  Tims  or  PaAssa  Rivkr  Kxcitrmrmt 


smallest  to  make  the  trip  was  the  Ranger,  a  steam  launch  about  forty  feet  long.  She  was  taken  up  by  Captain 
Allan,  and  iu  September  was  operated  between  Victoria  aud  the  Fraser  River.  The  California  Steam  Navigation 
Company  started  the  steamer  l.atonia  from  San  Francisco  in  tow  of  the  steamship  Santa  Cruz,  but  she  was  so 


»ix  inches  hold,  with  14  x  48  engines.  On  the  day  of  her  trial  trip,  with  about  forty  passengers  on  Imard,  she  started  from  the  upper 
Cascade*  with  a  very'  low  pressure  of  steam  and  could  not  make  headway.  Kvery  effort  was  made  to  reach  the  bank  again,  but  before 
the  lines  could  be  made  fast  the  booming  current  caught  the  vessel  and  swept  her  over  the  rapids.  She  went  down  stern  first  and 
made  the  passage  beautifully  until  she  reached  the  foot  of  the  Cascades.  Here  she  poised  on  a  rock  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  in 
rather  a  dangerous  position.  Capt.  K.  W.  Baughman,  who  was  running  a  small  schooner  below  the  Cascade*,  sailed  up  and  rescued 
the  passengers.  Only  one  life  was  lost,  that  of  an  excited  man  who  jumped  overboard,  while  the  boat  was  making  the  perilous  run, 
and  disappeared  in  the  swirling  waters.  As  the  river  was  rising  the  steamer  soon  floated  oil  ami  was  picked  up  at  the  lower 
Cascades,  where  she  was  bought  by  Ainsworth,  Leonard  &  C.reen,  who  repaired  the  hull,  named  her  the  Umatilla  and  sent  her  to 
Victoria  iu  tow  of  the  steamship  Columbia.  Ainsworth  went  over  ami  began  running  the  steamer  on  the  fraser,  but  had  only  made 
one  trip  when  she  was  traded  for  the  steamer  Maria,  which  Capt.  William  Lubbock  had  brought  up  from  San  Francisco  on  a  barge,  on 
which  the  /  'matilla  was  then  loaded  and  towed  to  San  Francisco.  She  has  the  distinction  of  having  been  the  first  sternwheel  steamer 
on  the  middle  Columbia,  the  first  steamer  to  go  over  the  Cascades,  the  first  to  the  Sound  from  the  Columbia,  and  the  first 
sternwheeler  from  the  Sound  to  San  Francisco. 

"The  Maria,  which  was  traded  to  Ainsworth,  Leonard  &  Green  for  the  Umatilla,  was  sold  by  the  Portland  men  to  a  British 
company,  who  in  turn  exchanged  the  steamer  for  an  interest  in  the  Eliza  Anderson.  She  ran  for  about  four  years  on  the  Fraser. 
under  Capt.  Thomas  (".Indwell,  who  afterward  lost  his  life  on  the  Northerner,  and  then  John  T.  Wright  scut  her  to  the  Columbia  iu 
inoj,  in  command  of  Capt.  Robert  Haley,  intending  to  put  her  on  the  Cascade  route  with  the  Spray  and  Dalles  on  the  middle 
river,  opening  an  independent  line  to  the  Dalles,  where  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company  was  enjoying  a  monopoly. 
Shortly  afterward  she  was  seized  for  an  alleged  violation  of  the  law,  and  on  the  claim  that  she  had  entered  at  Astoria  on  the 
certificate  given  at  San  Francisco  when  she  sailed  for  the  Sound,  Judge  Deady  declared  her  forfeited.  While  she  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  marshal  she  sank  at  the  wharf  in  Portland,  and  in  that  condition  was  sold  to  Captain  Turnhull  for  $5,500.  He  dismantled 
the  steamer,  and,  after  removing  the  machinery,  sold  the  hull  to  James  Clinton  for  $150. 

MCapt.  Henry  S.  Lubbock  was  born  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  learned  the  trade  of  engineer  and  machinist  at  the  Morgan  Iron 
Works  in  New  York,  and  went  to  California  in  185:  to  construct  a  steamer  for  the  Sacramento  River.  This  vessel  wax  sent  out 
in  sections  and  Lubbock  put  her  together  and  ran  on  her  as  eugineer  for  two  years,  then  returned  East  to  bring  out  another  steamer, 
which  started  under  sail  but  put  into  Rio  de  Janeiro  disabled  and  was  sold  there.  Captain  Lubbock  went  on  to  California  and 
engaged  as  engineer  for  a  short  lime  on  the  steamer  Sophie,  afterward  taking  command  and  handling  her  for  two  or  three  vcars. 
After  he  returned  from  his  Fraser  River  veuture  he  weut  to  Nevada  as  superintendent  of  a  water  company  at  I'iochc,  and  also 
engaged  iu  mining  for  a  few  years,  going  from  there  Fast,  where  he  resided  until  1S68,  when  he  again  visited  !san  Francisco  aud  was 
appointed,  by  the  Harbor  Commissioners,  Superintendent  of  Repairs  on  the  water  front,  holding  that  position  until  1887.  when 
he  became  Inspector  of  Steam  Vessels. 

11  The  steamer  Wilson  G.  Hunt  was  built  in  New  Vork  in  1849  for  the  excursion  trade  to  Coney  Island,  but  shortly  after  her 
completion  was  sent  round  the  Horn  to  Sau  Francisco,  arriving  there  early  iu  1850.  She  was  immediately  placed  in  the  Sacra- 
mento River  trade,  and  proceeded  to  make  I  fortune  for  her  owners,  clearing  in  a  single  year  over  |i,oco,oou.  After  running  there 
a  number  of  years  she  went  to  Victoria  in  August.  1858,  and  ran  for  a  short  time  on  the  New  Westminster  route.  In  Octnlier  she 
was  withdrawn  and  the  following  year  plied  on  Puget  Sound,  replacing  the  steamer  Constitution.  Early  in  the  sixties  she  was 
bought  by  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company  and  taken  to  trie  Columbia,  and  operated  on  the  Cascade  route  in  command  of 
Capt.  John  Wolf.  She  continued  running  on  the  Columbia  until  1869,  and  during  that  time  enjoyed  a  flourishing  business,  repeated  I  v 
earrying  from  250  to  .too  passengers,  100  head  of  stock  and  plenty  of  freight  on  a  single  trip.  As  her  career  extended  nearly  all 
through  the  palmiest  clays  of  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company  r.-gime,  the  rales  obtained  were  sufficiently  high  to  make  her 
a  very  profitable  boat  in  spite  of  the  heavy  expenses  of  operation.    In  1869  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company  concluded  to 
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badly  racked  that  she  was  unable  to  proceed  farther  north  than  the  Columbia  River.    The  A/aria,  which  reached 
the  Frascr  in  letter  condition  than  any  of  the  other  river  steamers,  was  brought  up  from  San  Francisco  by  the 
I  .ubbock  brothers.    The  scheme  of  sending  so  frail  a  steamer  on  so  long  an  ocean  voyage  originated  with  Capt. 
"William  M.  I.ubbock,  and  to  carry  out  his  plans  he  chartered  the  barge  Sacramento,  which  he  loaded  to  five  feet 
draft  with  brick  and  coal.    He  then  hauled  the  barge  into  position  in  the  dock,  sunk  it  and  floated  the  Maria 
aboard,  afterward  lightening  the  bifrge  and  securing  the  tug  //ereu/es  to  pump  it  out.    Two  masts  were  then 
sstepped  through  the  bottom  of  the  steamer  to  the  keelson  of  the 
1 >arge,  and  the  combination  craft  was  schooner-rigged  as  a  safeguard 
against  accident  to  the  tug  which  was  to  accompany  her.    The  start 
From  the  Hay  City  was  made  in  tow  of  the  Sacramento  Transporta- 
tion  Company's  tug  Martin  White,  and  in  due  season  they  reached 
lisquimah,  the  only  delay  having  l>een  a  week's  lay-over  at  Port 
Orford  during  a  spell  of  bad  weather.    On  arrival  at  Ksquimalt  the 
masts  were  removed,  the  boat  jacked  up  and  repaired,  and  when  all 
was  in  readiness  the  barge  was  sunk  and  the  steamer  floated. 

On  Puget  .Sound  there  was  considerable  activity  in  marine 
oircles  aside  from  the  business  produced  by  the  mines.   The  steamer 
Julta,'  at  that  time  the  largest  stemwheeler  in  the  Northwest,  was 
tutilt  at  Port  Blakeley  by  D.  F.  Bradford,  George  R.  Barclay.  Abner 

Harker,  and  T.  W.  Lyle.  She  did  but  little  work  on  the  Sound  after 
her  completion,  and  in  October  was  sent  to  the  Columbia  to  run  on 

the  Cascade  route.    The  steamer  Ranger  No.  2"  reached  Seattle  in 

September,  forty  days  from  San  Francisco,  and  was  the  first  steamer 

in  the  jobbing  trade  on  the  Sound.    She  came  up  in  command  of 

Capt.  John  Hill,  and  upon  her  arrival  dropped  the  "  No.  2"  from 

her  name.    In  August  the  steamship  Panama  brought  a  diminutive 

propeller  to  Stcilacoom.  which  in  after  years  furnished  the  marine 

reporters  of  Victoria,  Seattle,  Astoria  and  Portland  with  more  items 

than  any  craft  that  ever  turned  a  wheel  in  the  Northwest.  Her 

name,  Leriathan,*'  was  a  misnomer. 

A  little  sidewheeler  called  the  New  Caledonia  appeared  at  Victoria  in  the  fall,  but  was  too  small  and  too 

slow  to  amount  to  much,  her  only  claim  to  distinction  being  that  she  was  afterward  the  victim  of  two  boiler 


CAI-T.  A   M.  *«»os 


extend  their  sleamboatiiig  ventures  to  the  Sound.    The  old  steamer  was  sent  around  to  run  in  opposition  I 

She  arrived  in  1S69  in  command  of  Capt.  W.  I.  Waitt,  with  Josiah  Myrick,  purser  ;  Frank  Dodge,  Ireight  clerk  ;  Thomas  Smith,  chief 


1  to  Finch  and  the  Wrights. 


engineer  ;  James  Oallcgbcr,  assistant ;  J.  Smith,  mule  ;  anil  J.J.  Holland,  carpenter.  The  Hunt  had  been  rebuilt  in  Portland  in  1S65 
anil  was  in  good  coudition,  but  the  company  could  not  do  much  with  her.  and  to  save  themselves  from  further  loss  sold  her  to  I).  B. 
Finch  in  October.  1S69.  Finch  aud  the  Wrights  had,  in  the  meantime,  built  the  Hue  steamer  Olympia,  afterward  called  the  Princess 
Louise,  and  when  the  competition  ended  the  Hunt  was  sent  to  San  Francisco  on  a  ten-year  furlough.  In  1N77  Capt.  John  Irving 
bought  her  at  a  sacrifice,  and  in  February  of  the  following  year  she  was  brought  up  by  Captain  Stoddard  and  placed  on  the  Sew 
Westminster  route  in  April,  in  opposition  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  steamer  /Enterprise.  She  was  extensively  repaired  in 
1S79,  aud  in  1HS1  was  sold  to  J.  Spratt.  Her  captains  during  the  rate  war  on  the  Fraser  were  Irving,  Insley  and  Rudiin.  Captain 
Spralt  put  her  011  the  cast  coast  route  in  place  of  the  steamer  A/auite  After  running  here  a  short  time  she  again  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Irving,  who  had  now  consolidated  his  with  other  interests,  under  the  name,  Canadian  Pacific  Navigation  Companv.  Bv 
this  time  her  davs  were  numbered,  and  111  1890  she  was  broken  up  ayd  sold  for  old  irou  to  Cohu  \  Co.  of  San  Francisco.  The  hull 
was  burned  soon  after,  and  this  ended  the  career  of  one  of  the  most  noted  vessels  which  ever  turned  a  wheel  in  Northwestern  waters. 
Sin-  was  almut  .450  tons  burden  and  bar)  an  old  style  "steeple  engine  "  thirty -six  by  one  hundred  and  eight  inches.  Her  dimensions 
were  :  length,  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  feet  six  inches:  t>eaui,  twenty-five  feet  ten  inches  ;  hold,  six  feet  nine  inches. 

'•The  steamer  Julia  Barclay  was  designed  for  the  Fraser  River  trade  at  Teckalet  and  was  a  fine,  fast  boat,  one  hundred  and 
fortv-fivc  feel  long,  twenty-five  feet  beam,  five  feet  seven  inches  hold,  engines  16x72,  boiler  thirty  three  feet  long,  wheel  twenty 
feet  diameter.  Of  her  owners  I.ylle,  Barclay  ami  Barker  w  ere  Californiaus,  and  Bradford  wa*  a  well  kuowu  Oregon  steamboat  man. 
She  was  the  first  steamer  built  011  the  Sound,  and  there  was  a  great  celebration  at  her  launching,  soon  after  which  she  dropped  the 
latter  part  of  her  name.  She  never  reached  the  route  for  which  she  was  intended,  however,  but  instead  was  lowed  round  to  the 
Columbia  by  the  tug  Afartin  White,  arriving  at  Portland,  October  Sth,  and  going  on  the  Cascade  run  at  once  in  opposition  to  the 
AfauiitaiH  /luck  She  was  soon  bought  off.  and  the  following  spring  was  taken  back  to  the  Sound  by  Capt.  Tom  Mountain  and 
operated  011  the  Victoria  route  bv  Capt.  Scrantou.  She  rail  there  a  few  mouths,  when  she  was  agaiu  brought  to  the  Columbia,  this 
time  becoming  the  properly  of  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company,  who  ran  her  to  the  Cascades  in  command  of  Capt.  John 
Wolf.  She  enjoyed  an  immense  traffic  during  ihc  Salmon  River  mining  excitement  in  iSsbs,  but  after  that  subsided  was  placed  for 
a  while  on  the  lower  river,  coming  Iwiek  on  the  Cascade  route  agaiu  in  in  charge  of  Capt.  James  Strang,  who  ojierated  her  iu 
opposition  to  the  A'eseue.  In  1S65  the  Julia  did  an  extensive  business,  in  July  making  thirteen  round  trips  to  the  Cascades  in  two 
weeks,  earn  ing  410  head  of  horses,  2Si  cattle.  1,600  sheep  aud  ion  hogs.  In  1K66  Capt.  William  Smith,  who  had  been  mate  under 
Captain  Wolf,  was  made  master,  and  she  then  ran  regularly  as  a  stock  lioat,  filler  steamers  having  taken  her  place  iu  the  passenger 
trade.  She  continued  jobbing  rouud  until  the  early  seventies.  H.  A.  Snow  and  John  Babbidge  were  her  last  captains,  In  December. 
1S72,  her  engines  were  removed,  and  the  following  spring  an  ilem  appeared  in  the  Seattle  papers  saving  that  the  Julia,  at  one  lime 
1 1 iv  crack  steamer  of  the  Sound  and  the  Columbia,  was  in  use  as  a  pigsty  in  the  tmueyard  at  Portland. 

'  The  steamer  Hanger  .Vr>.  .>  was  a  small  sidewheeler,  which  had  been  miming  on  the  Sacramento  River  for  main  yean. 
She  was  built  in  San  Francisco  in  and  was  owned  by  a  man  named  Jose  Artega.  She  was  seventy  seven  feet  long,  twelve  feet 
three  inches  beam,  with  a  shallow  hold.  Captain  Hill  had  a  rough  time  gelling  her  to  the  Sound,  hut  once  there  she  proved  a  verv 
haudv  little  craft.  Hill  left  the  steamer  soon  after  bringing  her  up  and  was  succeeded  bv  Captains  Forbes.  Jackson  and  others.  In 
[Shi  she  passed  into  the  hands  of  Miles  Onlliher  of  Stcilacoom,  id  after  lying  on  the  beach  at  that  point  for  a  long  time  was  sold 
to  a  logger  named  John  Swan,  who  placed  the  machinery  iu  a    .*  hull, 

11  The  steamer  Leviathan,  which  the  official  records  state  was  constructed  at  Calcutta,  Bcuicia  and  Port  Townscnd,  was 
originallv  built  in  China  as  a  sloop  for  the  opium  trade.  She  was  brought  to  San  Francisco  on  the  deck  of  a  steamer  and  at  lienicia 
was  remodeled  and  fitted  with  a  propeller.    She  reached  Victoria  on  the  deck  of  the  steamship  Panama  ill  Julv,  1S58,  but  failed  to 
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explosions.  The  mining  boom  produced  a  great  demand  for  fuel,  and  all  of  the  San  Francisco  steamers  coaled  at 
Nana i  mo  or  Bellingham  Bay  for  the  round  trip.  Ten  dollars  and  twelve  dollars  per  ton  were  not  considered 
exorbitant  at  that  time,  probably  from  the  fact  that  most  of  the  steamships  were  obliged  to  turn  away  passengers 
in  San  Francisco,  with  fares  at  $50  and  $25  each.  The  conditions  were  somewhat  changed  in  the  fall,  but  the 
crowds  bound  South  were  nearly  as  great  as  those  which  had  come  North  during  the  spring  and  summer,  and  the 
rates  remained  the  same. 

The  first  bar  tug  in  Oregon  arrived  this  year  in  the  service  of  A.  M.  Simpson.  She  was  called  the  Fearless, 
and  was  built  in  Calcutta,  coming  to  San  Francisco  as  a  full-rigged  brig.  Simpson  bought  the  vessel,  and  after 
refitting  sent  her  to  Coos  Bay  in  command  of  Captain  Ironsides.  John  J.  Jackson,  who,  with  Joseph  Burgess,  had 
liecn  piloting  on  the  bar,  joined  the  tug  as  pilot,  and  the  casualties  which  had  been  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
past  were  much  reduced  in  numlier.  The  Fearless  was  about  80  feet  long,  24  feet  beam,  and  9  feet  hold,  was 
built  of  teak,  and  would  probably  have  lasted  many  years  had  she  not  been  wrecked. 

Business  on  the  Columbia  and  Willamette  continued  to  increase,  and  several  new  steamers  were  completed. 
In  October  the  Colonel  Wright  was  launched  at  the  mouth  of  the  Des  Chutes  River  and  the  following  year  made 
her  mark  in  history  as  the  first  steamer  which  ever  turned  a  wheel  on  the  upper  river.  Another  famous 
stemwheeler,  the  Carrie  Ladd, 
was  built  at  Oregon  City,  but 
did  not  commence  running 
until  the  following  spring. 
The  Cowlitz  route  had  sud- 
denly come  into  prominence 
owing  to  the  heavy  travel  to 
the  Sound,  and  the  steamer 
Cmtih*  which  Capt.  George 
Pease  and  S.Smith  constructed 
on  the  Tualitin  in  1857,  was 
*old  on  completion  to  Hunt- 
ington and  Holman,  who  at 
once  put  her  in  the  Cowlitz 
trade.  The  F.xpress,  which 
Irving  was  running  to  Oregon 
City,  also  went  to  Monticello 
every  Thursday,  and  the 
Independeuee*  a  small  steam  ferry,  was  making  three  trips  per  week  between  Portland  and  Monticello.  The  Belle 
also  went  there  occasionally.  In  August.  Cassidy  &  Co.  put  the  new  steamer  Relief*  a  well  built  stemwheeler,  102 
feet  long  by  24  feet  beam,  on  the  Oregon  City  route,  in  opposition  to  the  Jennie  Clark.  The  steamer  Enterprise,  which 
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win  fame  in  British  Columbia  until  n  I. iter  date.  In  the  spring  of  1S59  she  wu  sold  to  Irving  Stevens  and  Sam  Sweeny  of  Astoria 
and  taken  to  the  Columbia,  arriving  at  Astoria,  April  25,  1859.  Sweeny  ran  her  about  the  bay  at  Astoria  for  a  while  and  in  the  fall 
operated  her  on  the  Portland  route,  making  the  first  trip  in  fourteen  hours'  hard  running.  She  wax  not  successful  and  was  purchased 
by  Capt.  Richard  Hoyt,  who  fixed  her  up  for  towing  and  in  1S61  chartered  bcr  to  Mossman  i;  Co..  to  carry  express  matter  to  the 
Cascades  to  connect  with  Van  Bergen's  steamer  for  The  Dalles.  Hoyt  finally  disposed  of  the  steamer,  and  in  due  course  of  lime  she 
again  reached  Victoria,  where  she  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Government  and  was  used  as  a  yacht  by  the  governor.  With  a  change 
of  officials  the  vessel  was  ordered  sold,  and  the  Colonist,  in  commenting  on  the  craft,  said  :  "  She  is  a  useless  and  expensive  relic  of 
an  effete  and  luxurious  administration.  It  has  cost  more,  dollar  for  dollar,  to  run  the  animal  than  to  capture  a  school  of  leviathans." 
She  was  sold  at  auction  November  18,  1S69,  to  Edgar  Marvin  for  f  1,320,  and  in  1871  was  put  on  the  route  lietween  San  Juan  and 
Victoria,  making  two  trips  a  week.    She  continued  jobbing  around  for  a  long  time  afterward  and  finally  wore  herself  out  at  Victoria. 

"The  Cowliiz,  a  very  small  steamer,  seventy-six  feet  long,  seventeen  feet  beam  and  three  feet  six  inches  hold,  rail  on  the 
Cowlitz  route  from  the  time  she  was  built  until  1866,  when  she  was  in  the  Lewis  River  trade  a  while  and  afterward  on  the  Oregon 
Cityline.  Charles  Holman,  her  uwtier,  was  succeeded  in  command  by  Oliff  Olsen  and  he  in  turn  by  Thayer  and  Kern.  In  1H64 
she  was  chartered  for  a  short  time  by  the  Monticello  and  Cowlitz  Steamboat  Company  to  take  the  place  of  the  Reieue,  then  running 
to  the  Cascades.    In  iSriS  she  was  fitted  up  with  the  old  Vancouver's  machinery,  hut  never  did  much  business  after  that  date. 

''The  InJeftenJente  was  built  for  a  ferry-boat,  but  the  opportunities  for  any  craft  which  could"  turn  a  wheel  were  «>  good  at 
this  period,  that  she  was  placed  on  the  Cowlitz  route.  In  1H60  she  was  run  by  Captain  Ankeny  to  the  Cascades  as  an  opposition 
boat,  and  the  following  year  prove  I  very  profitable  carrying  stock  and  other  freight  for  the  Salmon  River  mines,  connecting  with 
the  steamer  Wasco-  Having  been  built  in  a  cheap  manner  she  was  short-lived,  and  early  in  1S64  the  machinery  was  removed,  ami 
the  following  year  the  hull  was  burned  for  old  iron. 

"The  Relief  was  built  at  Oregon  City  by  a  company  at  the  head  of  which  were  Captain  Cassidy  and  a  ferrsman  named 
O'l.iughlin.  The  various  partners  in  the  steamer  could  not  agree  as  to  the  best  manner  of  operating  her.  O'Loughliu  especially 
being  suspicious  of  his  partners,  and  keeping  a  close  watch  on  Purser  Stnnlevant,  who  was  also  a  stockholder.  Captain  Cassidy 
ran  the  steamer  in  opposition  to  the  Jeinie  Clark,  operated  by  Captain  Ainswortb,  and  the  fight  grew  so  warm  that  the  latter  quietly 
purchased  the  stock  held  by  0'l.oughliii  and  a  man  named  Athey  and  also  the  few  shares  held  by  the  purser,  effecting  all  the 
transfers  without  the  knowledge  of  the  captain.  When  everything  had  been  arranged,  Ainswortb  walked  over  to  the  Relief  and 
told  Cassidy  that  in  the  future  he  could  ran  the  Relief  alternate  weeks  with  the  fennie  Clark.  Cassidy,  in  profound  ignorance  of 
the  situation,  informed  the  future  steamboat  king  that  he  would  run  the  Relief  \u  whatever  manner  best  suited  him.  and  that  he  did 
not  require  pointers  from  an  opposition  company  as  to  how  he  shot  \  manage  his  own  boat.  At  this  juncture  Ainswortb  explained 
the  true  state  of  affairs,  and  an  unconditional  surrender  followed.  ...iisworth  tied  the  boat  up,  and  the  following  year  she  was  sold 
to  Captain  Cochran,  wbo  took  her  above  the  falls,  where  she  remaiued  the  greater  part  of  the  time  thereafter,  ending  her  davs  in 
the  service  of  the  People's  Transportation  Company.  The  Relief  was  1  m  feet  long,  24  feet  beam,  3  feet  6  inches  hold,  with  engines 
i>  x  48  inches. 
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Jauiieson  had  sold  to  Tom  Wright,  was  succeeded  by  the  Onward*  which  was  built  to  beat  the  new  Surprise. 
Jamicson  kept  her  but  a  short  time,  and  the  proprietors  who  succeeded  him  pro6ted  largely  with  her.  The 
Columbia  was  visited  by  two  of  the  fleet  of  small  steamers  racing  northward  to  reap  a  harvest  from  the  mining 
V>ooih  on  the  Fraser.  The  first  was  the  Ranger  No.  i,  which  had  wrestled  with  bad  weather  for  thirty-one  days 
nfter  leaving  San  Francisco.  She  secured  supplies  and  agaiu  started  northward,  getting  in  nine  days  more  l>etween 
Astoria  and  Victoria.    The  other  visitor  was  the  Latonia,  which,  in  tow  of  the  steamship  Santa  Cm:,  was  bound 

for  the  Fraser.  She  was  so  badly  racked 
that  she  did  not  continue  her  journey 
and  never  accomplished  anything  on 
the  Columbia,  being  used  as  a  wharf 
boat  at  the  Cascades,  finally  ending  her 
days  as  a  stone  barge  in  the  hands  of 
Perry  &  Co.  The  advent  of  the  fine 
new  steamer  Julia  on  the  Cascade  route 
in  the  fall  was  the  signal  for  a  spirited 
rivalry,  in  which  the  Mountain  Buck. 
Sehorita  and  Belle  took  an  active  part. 

The  keel  of  the  Eliza  Anderson 
was  laid  at  the  foot  of  what  is  now 
Couch  Street  in  Portland  in  1857.  but 
it  was  about  eighteen  months  later  before 
she  was  ready  for  service.  She  was  con- 
structed by  Samuel  Farnam  for  the 
Columbia  River  Steam  Navigation  Com- 
pany, the  principal  members  of  which 
were  Hoyt  and  Wells,  the  pioneer 
steamboat  men,  although  S.  G.  Reed, 
Benjamin  Stark,  Richard  Williams  and 
J.  C.  Graham  were  also  interested.  This 
vessel,  which  was  the  largest  low-pressure  boat  in  Oregon  of  home  construction,  was  launched  November  27,  1858, 
and  made  a  trial  trip  January  2,  1859.  Soon  after  completion  she  was  sold  to  John  T.  Wright  and  Bradford  Brothers 
and  taken  to  the  Sound  in  command  of  Capt.  J.  G.  Hustler.  On  her  arrival 
Captain  Fleming  took  charge,  and  the  steamer  began  a  career  of  money- 
making  which  has  never  been  equaled  by  so  slow  a  boat.  She  was  the  first 
vessel  inspected  in  the  Victoria  district  after  the  appointment  of  an  inspector, 
and.  with  the  exception  of  a  few  intervals  while  she  was  laid  up  for  minor 
repairs,  ran  continuously  for  ten  years,  enjoying  a  monopoly  most  of  the 
time.  Fare  from  Olympia  to  Victoria  was  $20,  and  $15  from  Seattle.  Freight 
on  cattle  was  $15  per  head,  sheep  $2.50 ;  other  freight,  $5  and  $10  per  ton. 
At  these  rates,  with  brisk  travel,  the  old  steamer  piled  up  for  years  a  monthly 
profit  of  many  thousands  of  dollars.  The  first  serious  opposition  came  from 
the  steamer  Enterprise,  which  was  placed  on  the  route  to  carry  the  mail 
under  the  contract  held  by  Parkinson.  The  Enterprise  was  commanded  by 
Captain  Jones,  and  D.  B.  Finch  was  his  purser.  She  made  it  interesting 
for  the  Anderson  for  a  short  period,  but  only  held  out  six  months,  and  was 
then  sold  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  who  put  her  on  the  New  West- 
minster route.  For  three  years  the  Anderson  was  undisturbed,  and  rates 
were  maintained  with  a  vengeance.  An  attempt  at  opposition  was  made 
by  the  new  steamer  Alexandria,  but  it  amounted  to  nothing,  and  it  was  two 
years  before  the  Anderson  again  had  company.  The  Josir  McXear,  the 
next  victim,  came  from  the  Columbia  in  1866,  and  was  followed  a  year  later 
by  the  Nino  World  and  in  1869  by  the  Wilson  G.  Hunt,  all  of  which  cut 
rates  and  made  a  vigorous  fight  for  business ;  but  they  were  not  invulner- 
able to  the  sinews  of  war  with  which  the  Anderson  had  supplied  her  owners 
during  the  long  period  of  monopoly  which  she  had  enjoyed,  and  were  either  bought  oflf,  subsidized,  or  taken  in. 
In  1870  the  Anderson  was  relieved  by  the  new  steamer  Olympia,  but  continued  running  as  a  spare  boat  until  1877. 
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-"The  steauier  O iiu  anl  was  the  Hucccusor  of  the  Enterprise  in  the  Jamicson  Line.  She  w.-w  built  at  Cancmah  with  the 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the  Enterprise  to  Wright,  ami  was  intended  to  surprise  the  Surprise,  which  hail  preceded  her  a  few 
months.  She  was  135  feet  !<>»«,  26  feet  beam,  and  4  feet  hold.  Jamicson  ran  her  until  i860,  when  he  sold  her  to  Karutn.  Myrick, 
Strang,  and  I'ease,  and  in  churge  of  the  latter  she  proved  a  money-maker  from  the  start,  paying  $14,000  dividends  the  first  year, 
i'ease  ran  her  until  about  1S63,  when  she  went  into  the  hands  of  the  People's  Transportation  Company,  and  Capt.  George  Jerome 
took  commaud.    She  was  a  serviceable  boat  ami  had  very  good  power, — 16  x  60  inch  cylinders,  with  a  new  style  locomotive  boiler 
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During  the  Cassiar  mining  excitement  she  made  several  trips  to  the  North  in  command  of  Capt.  Dan  Morrison. 
From  1877  until  1882  the  steamer  was  laid  up  and  almost  forgotten,  but  in  May  of  the  latter  year  she  again 
claimed  public  attention  by  sinking  at  the  Seattle  wharf.  She  was  raised,  and  in  1883,  under  the  supervision  of 
Capt.  Tom  Wright,  was  thoroughly  overhauled  and  placed  on  the  New  Westminster  run  from  Seattle.  Wright, 
master,  E.  W.  Holmes,  mate,  and  O.  O.  Denny,  engineer.  She  remained  here  a  short  time,  and  in  April,  1*84, 
was  started  on  the  Victoria  route,  precipitating  a  lively  steamboat  war.  The  Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation 
Company  had  by  this  time  secured  control  of  the  business  on  the  Sound,  and  was  running  the  fine  new  steamer 
Olympian  to  Victoria.  Wright  put  the  fare  down  to  fi,  and  the  company  started  the  George  /•.'.  Starr  after  the 
Anderson,  George  Roberts,  her  master,  having  orders  to  follow  her  wherever  and  whenever  she  moved.  In  spite 
of  the  force  against  him,  Wright  was  successful  and  made  it  decidedly  warm  for  the  big  company  until  1885.  when 
the  steamer  was  seized  by  Collector  Beecher  of  Port  Townsend  on  a  charge  of  carrying  contraband  Chinamen. 
Capt.  Tom  Wright,  as  was  afterward  proved,  was  innocent,  but  the  law's  delay  and  the  inevitable  losses 
occasioned  by  this  unwarranted  proceeding  left  the  Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation  Company  in  full  possession  of 
the  field.  In  1886  the  steamer  passed  out  of  his  hands,  and  Capt.  J.  W.  Tarte  then  ran  her  a  while  to  Victoria. 
In  October  she  was  bought  by  the  Washington  Steamboat  Company,  who  worked  her  for  all  she  was  worth 
during  the  next  few  years;  and  in  1888  her  passengers  were  treated  to  a  genuine  race  between  the  venerable 
packet  and  the  still  more  venerable  tug  Goliah.  When  the  Washington  Steamboat  Company  sold  out  to  the 
Puget  Sound  &  Alaska  Steamship  Company,  the  Anderson  was  sent  up  to  the  Snohomish  River,  where  she  is  now 
lying  and  where  she  will  probably  end  her  days.  During 
her  long  career  on  the  Sound  she  has  been  commanded  by 
Captains  Fleming,  Thomas  Wright,  D.  B.  Finch,  J.  Finch, 


Clancy,  Mcintosh.  Morrison,  Tarte,  Holmes,  Waitt,  Wal- 
lace, Jackson,  and  a  hast  of  others.  The  Anderson  was  a 
sidewheeler,  with  a  vertical-beam  engine,  26  x  72  inches. 
She  was  140  feet  long,  24  feet  6  inches  beam,  8  feet  10 
inches  hold,  279  tons  register. 

The  new  Northwest  had  not  yet  reached  a  point 
where  the  advent  of  steam  affected  the  business  of  the 
sailing  vessels,  and  the  latter  increased  wonderfully  all  over 
the  coast.  On  Puget  Sound  especially  was  this  noticeable, 
the  lumber  business  assuming  great  proportions.  During 
the  year  there  were  loaded  at  Tcekalct  (  Port  Gamble),  for 
Hngland,  the  ships  Bostonian,  Captain  Burnham,  and  the 
U'acousla,  Captain  Henderson;  for  Melbourne,  the  Kit 
Carson,  Captain  Dillingham  ;  for  China,  the  bark  Torrent, 
Captain  Gove ;  for  Sydney,  the  bark  Frowning  Beauty, 
ind  the  ship  < ttorgt  Raynes,  Captain  Batchelder.  The  latter 


vessel  took  800,000  feet  of  lumber,  the  largest  cargo  yet 
shipped  from  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  fleet  engaged  in  this 
trade  during  the  year  comprised  the  barks  lirontes  and  Jfyack 

at  Seabeck,  the  Storm  Bird  at  Steilacoom,  the  Madonna  at  c*"  A"'K"  w  KKU'  " 

Port  Madison,  Ella  Francis,  Friendship,  Goldhunter,  Jenny  Ford,  Princess  Royal,  and  others.  The  Hudson's  Bay- 
vessels  that  yearly  arrived  from  London  moved  over  to  the  Sound  when  their  freight  was  discharged  and  filled  up 
with  lumber,  instead  of  returning  as  heretofore  lightly  laden  with  furs  and  a  few  timbers.  Balch  ft  Webber  continued 
their  dispatch  line  of  clippers  between  San  Francisco  and  Sound  ports.  Vessels  sailing  in  their  service  were  the  brigs 
Cyrus,  Cyclops,  W.  P.  Rice,  and  the  bark  Ork.  The  schooner  Vou  anda,  Captain  Keller,"  was  also  in  the  coasting 
trade  between  San  Francisco  and  Puget  Sound.  The  capacity  per  day  of  the  various  mills  furnishing  business  to 
the  lumber  fleet  on  Puget  Sound  in  1858  was  as  follows:  Adams,  Blinn  ft  Co..  Seabeck.  15,000  feet;  Adams. 
Blinn  &  Co.,  Seattle,  10,000 :   Balch  &  Webber,  Steilacoom,  15,000;   Balch  &  Webber,  Olympia,  i5.(xx>; 

^Capt.  Albert  W.  Keller  was  boru  in  Rockland.  Me.,  in  i8m.  ami  commenced  lit*  marine  carter  ruiininK  lo  tin-  West 
Indies.  He  arrived  ou  the  Pacific  Coast  in  1853  a*  "Hor  on  the  schooner  /,.  /'.  Foster,  which  reached  Port  Gamble  that  venr. 
Prom  the  Sound  he  went  to  San  Pranciseo,  and  worked  on  the  Panama  route  as  c|uartermaster  on  the  John  A.  Stevens.  He  left  her 
hut  making  n  few  trips  and  returned  East,  coming  ont  again  in  1858  as  master  of  the  well  known  schooner  Towanda,  which  he 
sailed  on  the  Coast  for  two  years.  He  next  handled  the  barkentinc  Constitution  in  the  Sandwich  Island  trade  for  a  year,  leaving 
her  to  take  charge  of  the  brig  Martha  Worthington.  He  next  commanded  the  bark  Palmetto  and  the  venerable  bark  (.'old  Hunter, 
which  is  still  afloat  in  Australia  after  at  least  fifty  years  of  usefulness.  Later  he  took  the  bark  h'utosoff  for  a  year  and  the  bark 
l  emon  for  two  years.  He  then  took  command  of  the  ship  l-.lizaheth  Kimball,  sailing  her  for  seven  years,  until  she  was 
waterlogged  and  lost  011  an  island  in  the  South  Pacific,  where  Captain  Keller,  his  wife  who  accompanied  him.  and  (heir  companions 
in  misfortune,  li  ved  for  three  months.  During  this  lime  thev  built  a  19-ton  schooner  from  the  wreckage  and  lumber  on  the  Kimball, 
and  sailed  for  Tahiti,  where  they  sold  the  craft  for  $650.  Captain  ami  Mrs.  Keller  and  six  of  the  crew  theu  look  passage  for  San 
Praucisco.  the  Captain  piloting  the  vessel  ioto  the  harbor,  much  to  the  surprise  of  his  friends,  who  had  supposed  him  Mad.  The  ship 
K<Hwell  Sprague  was  bis  next  command,  and  after  sailing  her  two  and  a  half  years  he  took  the  A'inx'  Phillip,  being  in  charge  at 
the  time  she  was  lost  near  the  Cliff  House  while  outward  bound  from  San  Pranciseo.  During  the  next  three  years  he  was  captain  of 
the  barks  Fresno,  Emerald  and  .  Irtwright.  and  was  then  on  the  lames  Cheston  four  vears,  bark  Corel itt  two  vears.  ship  ftonanza 
two  years,  and  the  ship  Carondelet.    December  I,  1891,  he  took  the  bark  Palmyra,  of  which  he  is  still  master.  " 
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Chambers'  Mill.  Steilacoom,  5,000;  G.  A.  Meiggs,  Port  Madison.  15,000;  North  Bay  Mill.  5.000;  Puget  Sound 
Mitt  Company,  Port  Gamble,  40,000;  \V.  T.  Say  ward.  Port  Ludlow,  15,000;  Puyallup  Mill,  Puyallup  Bay.  5,000; 
Kenton  Sc.  Howard.  Port  Orchard,  10,000;  Skookum  Chuck  Mill,  5,000;  South  Bay  Mill,  4,000;  Tumwater 

Mills,  10,000  ;  Rhodes  &  Peabody,  Whatcom,  5.000. 

Trading  out  of  Victoria  to  the  American  side  and  along  the  coast  of  the  island 
\  was  a  regular  swann  of  small  sailing  craft.    Among  them  were  the  following  well 

known  schooners  :  the  Franklin,  Captain  Smith  ;  Wild  Pigeon,  Jones  ;**  Spray,  Barlicr  : 
Mary  Ann,  Tucker;  /no,  Laughton  ;  Harriet,  Coffin  ;  Morning  Star,  McKay  :  ff.  C 
Page,  Oherg  ;  Nanaimo  Packet."  Walker ;  Sherman,  Smith  ;  Josephine,  Hewitt  ; 
Caroline ,"  Lampley  &  Jones;  Helen  Maria,  McKwen ;  Pilgrim,  Edgar;  C.  S.  Kidder, 
Rixbury  ;  Jessie,  Mathieson  :  Island  Queen,  Jones;  .Amelia,  Thornton;  Ellipse,  Bar- 
rington  ;  Fauntleroy,  Allen  ;  L.  P.  Foster,  Moore  ;  Mary  Punn,  Stevens.  Several 
of  these  vessels  made  occasional  trips  to  San  Francisco,  and  even  to  Honolulu,  but 
most  of  them  were  local  traders. 
capt.ch4bi.wk.jc.xm.  A  postal  route  was  established  on  Shoalwater  Bay  in  1858,  and  Capt.  James 

H.  Whitcomb*'  carried  the  mail  and  passengers  between  Oysterville  and  Willapa  with  a  line  of  sloops. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  in  spite  of  the  many  thousands  of  people  carried  on  overcrowded  steamers 
and  sailing  vessels  in  1858,  not  a  single  life  was  lost  except  in  an  accident  to  a 
cranky  sailboat  on  the  Fraser.  The  small  plunger  Aleatraz,  in  charge  of  Capt. 
H.  Taylor,  started  up  that  river  June  21st  with  thirty-two  passengers  who  had  just 
arrived  from  San  Francisco  on  the  steamship  Corle:.  One  of  the  number  lost  a 
rocker  overboard  and  asked  the  captain  to  jibe  and  enable  him  to  recover  it.  The 
captain  started  to  comply  with  his  request  despite  the  remonstrances  of  the  others, 
and  in  coming  round  the  overloaded  boat  was  caught  in  a  tide  rip  and  capsized, 
drowning  James  McQuart.  Messrs.  Giron,  Vachon,  Ferre,  Barrages,  Fessier,  Galliard, 
F.otsean,  wife  and  child,  and  two  others. 

The  ship  Lucas,  which  was  among  the  sailing  vessels  in  the  passenger  trade, 
left  Victoria,  October  24th.  with  175  disappointed  gold-hunters  aboard,  and  when 
off  the  Farallones,  November  loth,  encountered  heavy  weather  and  was  wrecked. 
All  hands  were  rescued  by  the  United  States  steamer  Active,  Captain  Alden.  and 
were  taken  to  San  Francisco.  The  vessel  and  cargo  were  a  total  loss.  The  ship 
Zenobia,**  which  had  been  sailing  between  Alaska  and  San  Francisco  in  the  service 
of  the  Russian-American  Ice  Company  for  several  years,  was  lost  off  Point  Bouita 
in  April,  while  attempting  to  sail  in  without  a  pilot-  She  was  in  command  of 
Captain  Tilden,  was  deeply  loaded  with  ice  and  struck  a  rock  with  such  force  that  she  l>ecame  a  complete  wreck. 


to 


Captain  Kikuu 
Prater  Hirer  Pilot.  iSj" 


•"Capt.  Charles  H.  Jones  of  the  Wild  IHgeou  i»  now  living  at  Port  Townscnd,  where  he  is  harbormaster  and  chairman  of  the 
Puget  Sound  Board  of  I'ilol  Commissioners.  He  is  a  native  of  Maine,  born  in  Eastport  in  iHtj,  and  followed  the  sea  for  several 
years  before  going  to  Paget  Sound  on  the  revenue  cutler /r//'  Davis.  After  leaving  the  cutter  he  spent  several  years  operating 
trading  vessels  on  the  Sound,  among  the  best  known  of  them  being  the  sloop  Mary  Ellen,  the  schooner  Wild  Pigeon,  and  the  sloop 
Midnight  Cry.    He  also  ran  pilot  for  the  Pacific  Mail  steamers  for  a  short  time. 

"  The  schooner  Nanaimo  Hide/,  which  was  sailing  this  year  under  the  British  flag,  was  one  of  the  pioneer  American  vessels 
on  Puget  Sound,  having  been  built  in  1H54  and  named  the  /.  /.  Stevens.  Finding  trade  more  profitable  across  the  line,  she  went 
over  anil  ran  under  her  new  uame  until  1871,  when  she  wax  wrecked  at  Cypress  Island.  She  was  then  purchased  by  Port  Townsemi 
parties,  repaired  and  again  sailed  with  American  colors,  this  time  as  the  Nellie  Martin.  During  her  career  as  a  British  vessel  she 
spent  many  years  trading  along  the  north  coast  and  met  with  some  very  racy  experiences.  She  was  commanded  at  various  times  by 
Allen,  Coffin,  Walker,  and  others. 

"The  schooner  Caroline  was  one  of  the  vessels  with  which  the  noted  Jimmy  Jones  began  his  career.  She  was  a  remarkably 
fast  sailer,  and  in  1859  made  a  round  trip,  Victoria  to  Port  Townsend,  Steilacoom,  Nisqually  and  Olvmpia  in  less  than  four  day*, 
lout-,  continued  running  her  until  he  secured  the  celebrated  steamer  Jenny  Jones,  when  she  was  sold  to  a  Victoria  firm  and  continued 
in  the  local  trade. 

"  Capt.  James  II.  Whitcomb,  the  father  of  more  sleamboalmen  than  any  other  mau  in  the  Northwest,  was  bom  in  Vcrtnout  in 
1814,  and  crossed  the  plains  in  1847  in  company  with  his  cousin,  I  .tit  Whitcomb,  with  whom  he  worked  at  Milwaukic  getting  out 
**e  lumber  for  the  pioneer  steamer.  His  first  steamboating  was  on  the  Fashion,  where  he  ran  as  mate  with  Captain  Van  Bergen  in 
1856.  Ill  1857  he  went  to  Shoalwater  Bay,  and  the  following  year  carried  the  mail  from  Willapa  to  Oysterville  in  a  small  sloop. 
He  continued  in  this  trade  for  about  twelve  years,  transporting  mail,  passenger*  and  freight  From  all  points  on  the  bay  with  the 
famous  sloops  Afinerva  and  I'ef.  Ongoing  to  Shoalwater  Bay  in  1837  he  took  up  the  first  claim  filed  on  in  that  section.  This 
included  the  present  townsite  of  Willapa  City.  He  occasionally  retired  from  the  water  and  lived  011  his  ranch,  but  with  the  advent 
of  the  steamer  South  /lend  on  the  bay  he  took  command,  running  her  for  a  year  and  a  half,  afterward  going  to  the  steamer 
Montcsano,  which  carried  the  mail  from  Willapa  to  Seal  and.  He  subsequently  ran  the  steamer  Tom  Morris  on  the  same  route  fm 
two  years,  and  was  on  the  steamer  Ckehalis  for  a  short  time.  From  there  he  went  to  dray's  Harbor,  where  he  ran  the  steamer 
Cot  tt  nor  Newell  in  the  postal  service  lietween  Mnntesauo  and  I"eter»on's  Point.  His  last  steamlioating  was  on  the  Mountain  Butt. 
towing  on  Shoalwater  Bay.  After  leaving  the  Mountain  liuck  he  retired  from  the  water,  and  is  now  living  at  the  home  he 
established  nearly  forty  years  ago  at  Willapa  City.  With  his  sons,  Captains  Wes,  William,  deorge.  James  and  Fred  Ithe  latter 
recently  deceased).  Captain  Whitcomb  formed  a  family  group  of  steamboat  men  not  equaled  in  number  or  ability  anywhere  in  the 
Northwest. 

"Capt.  H.  B.  Ivovejoy.  mate  of  the  Zenobia,  was  for  many  years  a  well  known  pilot  on  Puget  Sound.  He  was  born  in  Maine 
in  1-S05,  spent  the  early  part  of  his  life  after  leaving  home  in  the  Navy,  and  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  1849.  After  a  short  stay  in 
the  mines  he  began  sailing  out  of  San  Francisco  to  southern  ports.  He  was  for  several  years  master  of  the  hark  Chalcedony,  a 
famous  northern  trader  in  her  day,  and  in  185S  was  in  the  service  of  the  Russian  American  Trading  Company,  running  between 
San  Francisco  and  Alaska  on  the  ship  Zenobia.  He  continued  in  this  service  until  the  vessel  was  wrecked  near  San  Francisco,  when 
be  went  to  Puget  Sound  and  commenced  piloting  and  steamboating.    He  died  at  Coupeville,  July  6,  1873. 
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The  pioneer  steamer  Traveler  came  to  a  sudden  eud  in  1858.  carrying  five  persons  to  a  watery  grave.  She 
left  Port  Townsend.  March  .id.  for  Port  Gamble  in  command  of  Capt.  Thomas  Slater,  with  six  white  men  and  two 
Indians  on  board.    The  wind  was  blowing  hard  from  the  south,  and  the  steamer  anchored  about  six  hundred  yards 
off  Foulweather  Bluff  to  await  belter  weather.    As  there  were  no  signs  of  the  storm  abating,  every  one  turned  in 
soon  after  dark.    About  10:00  p.  m.  the  engineer  was  awakened  by  a  heavy  roll  of  the  vessel.    He  rushed  on  deck, 
tried  the  pumps,  and  found  that  she  was  making  water  very  fast.    All  hands  were  called  and  began  bailing  for 
life,  but  she  settled  so  rapidly  that  their  efforts  were  useless.    The  engineer.  Mr.  W  arren,  and  the  Indians,  swam 
ashore,  but  the  others  remained  with  the  steamer,  which  a  few  moments  later  sank  with  all  on  board.  Those 
losing  their  lives  were :  Thomas  Slater,  captain:  Truman  H.  Fuller,  purser ;  a  deckhand  and  a  fireman ;  Mr. 
Stevens,  a  passenger.  An 
attempt  was  made  soon  after- 
ward to  raise  the  wreck,  but 
it  broke  away  and  sank  in 
deeper  water.    The  body  of 
Slater  was  found  on  the  bot- 
tom near  the  vessel,  which 
at  low  tide  was  only  partly 
submerged.    At  the  time  of 
tin-  disaster  the  Tra\  ■  U  r  was 
carrying  the  mail  under 
charter  to  the  Government 
by  William  N.  Horton  of 
Olympia.    She  had  been  re- 
cently overhauled  and  was 
thought  to  be  in  good  con- 
dition.  Capt.  Thomas  Slater, 
who  went  down  with  the 
steamer,  was  the  first  man 
to  establish  regular  commu- 
nication on  the  Sound  with 
sailing  vessels,  and  as  far 
back  as  1.S52  he  was  running 
the  sloop  Sarah  Stone  on  the 
mail  routes  there.  Truman 
EL  Fuller  was  the  pioneer 
purser  of  Puget  Sound,  hav- 
ing been  engaged  on  the  Major  Tompkins  when  she  was  wrecked  three  years  prior  to  the  loss  of  the  Traveler. 
Ik-  afterward  held  the  same  position  on  the  steamer  Constitution . 

Other  marine  disasters  in  1.H58.  beside  the  wreck  of  the  steamer  Sea  Bird,  were  the  loss  of  the  schooner 
I'hantom,  Captain  Harris,  off  Point  Riugold.  March  12th.  the  schooner  John  Stevens,  Captain  Hamilton,  which 
sprung  a  leak  in  the  straits  and  was  run  ashore  at  Ihuigeuess,  December  4th.  to  save  the  lives  of  those  aboard,  and 
the  schooner  A.  >'.  Trask,  which  was  wrecked  on  Protection  Island.  No  lives  were  sacrificed  in  the  last-mentioned 
disasters.  The  schooner  /unity  J'acliard,'"  from  Shoahvater  Bay.  and  the  brig  Cyrus,"  from  Steilacoom,  were  also 
lost  during  that  year. 


YAI.B.  B.  C. 

The  Fraser  River  Metropolis  during  the  boom  of  1S5* 


"•The  schooner  Emily  I'atkard,  leaving  Shoalwater  Bay  for  Sun  I-'rancisco  with  a  cargo  of  J.Juo  baskets  of  oysters,  was 
Mown  ashore  during  a  sudden  storm  February  21st,  becoming  a  total  loss.    The  crew  were  all  saved. 

The  brig  Cyrus,  Captain  Mitchell,  sailed  from  Steilacoom,  December  llth,  laden  with  lumber  for  San  I:rancisco.  She  got 
away  from  Port  Townsend  on  the  fifteenth  but  was  six  days  heating  out  of  the  Straits,  and  as  soon  as  she  had  cleared  them  ran  into  a 
beavv  gale  which  rendered  it  necessary  to  heave  to.  A  tremendous  sea  was  running,  mid  the  cargo  shifted  in  the  hold  and  on  deck, 
camirig  her  to  leak  so  badly  that  it  was  impossible  to  keep  her  free,  so  they  ran  for  San  Juan  harl>or.  The  next  day  they  were 
unable  to  get  out,  and  on  the  twenty-third  a  squall  struck  the  vessel,  and,  her  chain  parting,  she  drifted  ashore  at  the  head  of  Port 
San  Juan  and  became  a  total  loss. 
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CHAPTER  V. 
1859,  i860, 1861. 

First  Stkambuat  on  Urm  COLUMBIA  —  Stkamkrs  "Govkrnok  Douglas  "  and  "  Colonel  Moody" 
Built  at  Victoria — Arrival  oh  Steamship  "Labouchere  " — Thk  First  Lighthouse  Tender— 
Steamer  "Carrie  Ladd" —  Steamship  "John  T.  Wright"  Built  at  Port  Ludlow — The 
I'nion  Transportation  Company — Thk  "Enterprise,"  the  First  Steamer  on  the  Chehalis 
River  —  San  Juan  Trouble — Pi-get  Sound  Limber  Fleet  —  Boiler  Explosion  on  Steamer 
"Caledonia"  —  .Schooners  "Blue  Wing"  and  "Ellen  Marie"  Destroyed  by  the  Indians 
and  Crews  Murdered— Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company — A  Cattle-power  Boat  on  the 
Willamette— Steamer  "Idaho" — Victoria  Steamers  "Henrietta,"  "Hope,"  and  "Flying 
Dutchman"  —  Loss  op  Steamship  "Northerner"  —  Wreck  of  the  "John  Marshall," 
"Consort,"  "Florencia,"  and  "  Nanette  "—Sidewhekler  "Enterprise"  on  the  Sound  as 
Opposition  Boat— First  Propellers  Built  in  the  Victoria  District — Boiler  Explosions  on 
the  "Cariboo"  and  "Fort  Yale" — Steamers  "Tenino"  and  "  Okanogan  "—Captain  Taylor 
Brings  the  "St.  Clair"  Over  Oregon  City  Falls— Loss  of  Schooner  "  Woodpecker  "—Brig 
"Persevere"  Founders  Off  Flattery— Fourteen  Lives  I,ost  on  the  Fraskr. 


HE  MARINE  business  of  1859  was  in  a  large  measure  a  continuation  of  the  boom  of  185S, 
and,  while  the  steamers  on  the  ocean  lines  did  not  keep  up  the  record  of  the  previous 
year,  steam  and  sailing  vessels  in  all  the  inland  waters  of  the  Northwest  enjoyed  a 
splendid  season ;  new  steamers  were  built,  combinations  were  formed,  and  the 
foundation  for  more  than  one  healthy  fortune 
was  laid  during  this  period.  Early  in  the 
year  the  Colonel  Wright,  the  first  steamer  on 
the  upper  Columbia,  commenced  to  run, 
opening  up  to  settlement  a  vast  domain  that 
prior  to  this  time  was  almost  as  inaccessible 
as  the  wilds  of  Africa.  The  Colonel  Wright 
was  launched  October  24,  1858,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Des  Chutes  River,  and,  like  most  of  the  pioneers  on  the  steamboat 
routes,  made  a  fortune  for  her  owners  before  others  could  interfere  with 
the  trade.  She  was  built  by  R.  R.  Thompson  and  E.  F.  Coc,  who  have 
been  mentioned  as  having  Government  contracts  on  the  middle  and 
upper  river.  They  had  !>een  carrying  freight  for  Fort  Walla  Walla  from 
Celilo  in  bateaux  at  a  rate  of  $100  per  ton,  and  were  induced  by  Colonel 
Jordan,  the  chief  quartermaster,  to  construct  the  steamer.  When  she 
was  completed  they  reduced  the  rates  to  $80  and  made  three  round 
trips  a  week  throughout  the  summer,  taking  full  loads  twth  ways  and 
growing  rich  more  rapidly  than  they  could  realize.  The  Colonel  Wright 
made  her  first  trip  in  April,  1859,  and,  by  connecting  with  the  Oregon 
Steam  Navigation  steamers  on  the  middle  and  lower  river,  landed  pas- 
sengers in  Portland  thirty  hours  after  leaving  Walla  Walla,  a  feat  which 
was  considered  remarkable  at  that  time.  In  May,  1S59,  the  steamer 
made  a  reconnoitering  tour  fifty  miles  up  Snake  River,  and  in  1861 
ascended  the  Clearwater  to  within  two  miles  of  the  forks,  accomplishing  the  down-stream  run  of  over  three 
hundred  miles  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours.    Thompson  and  Coe  made  so  much  money  with  the  Wright  that 
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in  the  spring  of  i860  they  put  the  Tenino  on  the  same  route,  afterward  pooling  both  steamers  with  the  Oregon 
Steam  Navigation  Company.  The  Colonel  Wright  was  first  commanded  by  Capt.  Leonard  White,'  with  Capt. 
E.  W.  Baughman,  pilot.  White  received  a  salary  of  $500  per 
month  and  retained  the  position  for  several  years.  About  1863. 
after  she  came  under  control  of  the  Oregon  Steam  Na\'igation 
Company,  Captain  Ainsworth  concluded  that  the  remuneration 
was  excessive  for  a  steamlx>at  captain,  and  he  was  succeeded 
by  Capt.  Thomas  Stump,  from  the  Sacramento  River,  at  a 
salary  of  $300  per  month.  Coe,  Felton,  and  J.  H.  D-  Gray 
also  had  charge  of  the  steamer  at  different  times  She  made 
her  last  trip  in  the  spring  of  1865,  in  command  of  Capt.  Thomas 
Stump,  who  attempted  to  take  her  above  the  Snake  River 
rapids  to  Farewell  Bend.  She  was  eight  days  in  making  a 
distance  of  about  one  hundred  miles,  so  she  was  headed  down 
stream  and  returned  to  Lewiston  in  less  than  five  hours,  Cap- 
tain Stump  reporting  his  explorations  as  having  lieen  of  no 
practical  value  ;  but  he  had  taken  a  steamer  farther  into  the 
heart  of  the  regions  lying  to  the  east  than  any  craft  had  ever 
gone  before.  This  completed  the  achievements  of  the  pioneer 
of  steam  navigation  on  the  upper  Columbia,  and  in  August, 
1865,  she  was  broken  up,  her  engines  afterward  being  placed 
in  one  of  Joseph  Kellogg' s  steamers.  The  Colonel  Wright  was 
110  feet  long.  21  feet  beam,  and  5  feet  hold. 

In  British  Columbia  the  first  steamer  built  in  the 
province   for   inland    navigation   commenced   regular  trips 
between  Victoria  and  Fraser  River  points.    This  vessel,  the 
Governor  Douglas,  was  launched  the  previous  year,  but  did  not  make  her  trial  trip  until  January,  1859.  She 
was  followed  in  May  by  the  steamer  Colonel  Moody,  and  later  by  the  Henrietta,  the  latter  boat  having  been  set 

afloat  in  October  and  run  under  sail 
until  the  arrival  of  her  machinery. 
The  Governor  Douglas  was  the  first 
steamboat  venture  in  British  Colum- 
bia of  that  pioneer  of  the  Columbia 
and  Willamette,  Alexander  Sinclair 
Murray,  and  was  also  the  craft  which 
tempted  another  hero  of  early  naviga- 
tion in  Oregon,  Capt.  William  Irving, 
to  sail  under  the  British  flag,  where 
he  and  his  son,  Commodore  John 
Irving,  afterward  made  fame  and  fort- 
une. The  Douglas  was  launched  in 
the  fall  of  1858,  the  machinery'  com- 
ing from  San  Francisco  on  the  brig 
Witlimantic  in  Deccmlwr.  She  was 
a  good-sized  sterawheeler,  with 
sixteeninch  cylinders  and  six-foot 
stroke,  and  left  Victoria  on  her  first 

'  Capt.  Leonard  White  was  one  or  tbe  first  men  in  Oregon  to  devote  himself  to  the  navigation  of  it*  rivers.  He 
possessed  the  rare  faculty  of  successfully  piloting  a  steamer  in  unsurveyed  channels,  and  commenced  running  steamboats  on  the 
Willamette  River  in  tbe  early  fifties,  at  which  time  the  bead  of  navigation  was  at  Albany.  He  was  not  content  to  let  it  long 
remain  so,  however,  and  look  his  steamer  to  Corvallis  without  any  difficulty,  meeting  with  a  grand  reception  on  his  arrival. 
The  authorities  presented  him  with  a  block  of  land  in  the  city  and  were  lavish  in  their  promises  of  business.  From  that  lime 
river  transportation  to  Corvallis  was  assured  to  the  people  of  the  town  and  country  roundabout.  Captain  White  determined  to 
try  the  stream  stilt  farther  up,  though  from  this  point  il  was  rather  narrow,  crooked,  rapid,  and  encumliered  with  driftwood  and 
loin.  Undismayed  by  these  obstructions  he  took  the  steamer  IHienix  as  far  as  llarrisburg  in  tbe  fall  of  1855.  He  remained  on 
this  steamer  until  the  autumn  of  1856,  wheu  he  went  to  the  Canemah,  running  her  to  Harrisburg,  and  was  afterward  pilot  on  the 
Clinton,  which  he  took  as  far  as  Kugene  on  her  initial  trip  to  that  point.  He  commanded  different  boats  on  the  Willamette 
until  late  in  1858,  when  he  was  engaged  as  captain  of  the  new  steamer  Co/one/  Wright  011  the  upper  river,  named  in  honor  of 
Colonel  Wright  of  the  United  States  Army,  who  was  at  that  time  superior  officer  of  a  military  post  at  The  Dalles.  Captain  White 
took  the  steamer  up  the  Snake  River  as  far  as  Lewiston.  and  was  the  first  man  to  make  a  landing  there.  In  the  summer  of  1863  he 
ran  another  steamer  called  the  Cayuse  above  Lewiston,  going  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Grand  Ronde  River.  In  1865  he  opened 
navigation  farther  north  and  east  on  the  Columbia  than  ever  before.  The  pioneer  craft  in  these  waters  was  the  steamer  Forty  nine, 
shied  he  operated  until  his  health  failed,  and  toward  the  close  of  1N69  Vie  went  to  San  Francisco  in  the  hope  of  regaining  his 
accustomed  vigor.  Not  obtaining  relief  he  returned  to  Portland  in  1870.  and  died  in  the  early  spring  of  that  year.  As  a  pathfinder 
it  tbe  unexplored  waters  of  the  Northwest,  Captain  White  won  for  himself  a  lasting  name  in  the  annals  of  sleamltoaling  (see  also 
steamer  Forty-nine,  1865). 
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trip  to  Langley,  January  lS59«  w'tn  >i«ty  passengers  and  no  tons  of  freight.  Soon  after  her  completion, 
Irving,  who  was  still  interested  with  Murray,  went  over,  bought  out  the  wandering  Scotchman,  and  took  command 

of  the  steamer,  Murray  going  to  Australia  to  become  one  of  the 
first  steamboatmen  in  the  Antipodes.  Under  the  management  of 
Irving,  the  Douglas  was  run  at  different  times  by  Captains  Tom 
Wright,  W.  I.  Waitt,'  William  Moore,1  and  others.  She  gave  good 
service,  and  made  money  until  she  was  succeeded  by  the  steamers 
Colonel  Moody  and  Reliance. 

The  Colonel  Moody  was  the  eighth  steamer  to  navigate  the 
-  ^      ^C"y  waters  of  the  Fraser,  although  the  second  built  for  that  trade,  the 

others  up  to  that  time  having  been  the  Sea  Bird,  Surprise,  Umatilla, 
/enterprise,  Maria,  liliza  Anderson,  and  Governor  Douglas.  The 
Moody  was  owned  by  the  British  Columbia  Navigation  Company, 
the  name  under  which  Irving  and  Murray  operated  their  steamers. 
She  was  launched  at  Dead  Man's  Point,  May  14,  1859,  and  was 
145  feet  long,  27  feet  beam,  and  4  feet  hold,  with  engines  16x72 
inches.  She  was  at  first  commanded  by  Irving,  but  was  afterward 
in  charge  of  Insley.  Wright,  and  others.  It  was  on  the  Colonel 
Moody  that  Capt.  J.  H.  D.  Gray,'  afterward  a  prominent  Oregon 
Steam  Navigation  Company  captain,  received  some  of  his  early 
steamlwating  experience.  The  Moody  was  faster  than  any  of  the 
steamers  yet  built  for  this  trade,  and  she  enjoyed  a  very  profitable 
business  until  reinforced 
by  the  Reliance. 

In  January  Vic- 
toria received  the  most  important  addition  to  her  steam  fleet  since 
the  arrival  of  the  Otter,  the  steamship  /.abouehere,"  which  came  out 


C*n  W.  I.  Waitt 


'Capt.  William  I.  Waitt  arrived  on  the  I'raser  River  in  185s.  anil  since  that 
time  hait  alwavs  taken  a  prominent  part  in  steam  navigation  on  Puget  Sound  anil 
Biitish  Columbia  waters.  He  has  commanded  the  steamers  Wilson  (,.  Hunt, 
Eliza  Anderson,  North  Pacific,  Olyinpia,  and  in  fact  all  of  the  old-time  fleet. 
After  leaving  the  mail  boat  he  ran  for  a  long  time  as  Puget  Sound  pilot  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Company's  vessels,  anil  for  the  past  seven  years  has  been 
running  on  the  West  Seattle  ferry.  Captain  Waitt.  in  his  long  career  on  the 
Sound,  has  been  an  active  participant  in  some  of  the  great  steamboat  races  and 
in  the  bitterest  opposition  that  ever  occurred  011  the  Coast.  He  U  a  native  of 
Maine,  but  came  West  when  quite  young. 

•Cupt.  William  Moore,  better  knowu  as  "•Hill"  Moore,  who  has  always  A 
becu  an  interesting  figure  in  British  Columbia  marine  circles,  was  born  in  Hanover, 
Prussia,  and,  after  following  the  sea  for  a  numtier  of  years  in  various  parts  of  the 
world  arrived  at  Queen  Charlotte's  Island  in  185.2  on  the  brig  Te/>tc,  a  celebrated  m 
old-time  opium  smuggler.  He  continued  boating  in  this  vicinity  with  sailing 
vessels  uutil  18S9.  when  he  built  the  steamer  Henrietta,  which  he  ran  for  two 
vears  and  then  constructed  the  Flying  Dutchman,  with  which  he  undertook  the 
first  trip  ever  made  bv  a  steamer  on  the  Stickeen  River,  going  up  with  a  barge  and 
I2<  passengers  during  the  mining  excitement  in  1862.  The  steamers  Alexandria, 
J  W  Moore  Gertrude,  Western  Slope,  and  Teaser,  all  of  which  were  run  as 
opposition  steamers  on  British  Columbia  routes,  were  later  results  of  his  enterprise. 

In  recent  years  Captain  Moore  has  spent 
considerable  time  exploring  the  mining 
districts  of  the  Yukon  River.  His  steam- 
boat career  in  the  Northwest  has  been 
racy  and  interesting  enough  to  fill  a 

large  book,  as  a  few  of  his  exploits  mentioned  elsewhere  will  attest. 

'Capt.  J.  II.  D.Gray,  a  son  of  the  pioneer  William  H.  Gray,  first  saw  the  light 
at  Lapwai,  Idaho,  March  20,  1S39,  having  been  the  first  male  white  child  bora  west  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  When  a  young  man  he  went  to  the  praser  River  and  there  entered 
the  steamboat  business  as  mate  and  pilot  on  the  Colonel  Moody  in  i860.  He  ran  the 
steamer  Maria  on  Harrison  Lake  for  a  short  time  ami  then  went  to  the  upper  Columbia 
and  served  iis  mate  on  the  steamer  Tenino.  He  was  soon  given  a  command,  anil  was 
master  on  the  various  steamers  of  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company  on  the  navigable 
.jjuTOr.    1  /  portions  of  the  upper  Columbia  and  Snake.     Going  to  the  lower  river,  he  l>ought  the 

"AM  H  General  Grant  and  operated  her  between  llwaco  and  Baker's  Bay,  the  Grant  being  the 

.'  VJE  >  wy*  first  steamer  on  this  route.    He  was  also  interested  in  building  the  Genera/  Miics,  which 

SCr  »,,s  used  for  a  wlnlc  as  a  tug  on  the  Columbia  River  bar  and  took  an  active  part  in  the 

development  of  Grav's  Harbor.  When  the  Queen  of  the  Pacific  stranded  at  the  month  of 
the  Columbia.  Grav  'went  to  the  rescue  with  the  Miles  and  a  lighter,  011  which  he  placed 
the  Queen's  anchor  and  towed  it  to  deep  water,  where  it  was  dropped  with  a  twelve-inch 
cable  attached,  enabling  the  men  on  the  ship  to  get  a  strain  on  it  and  keep  the  Queen 
from  working  farther  up  on  the  bank.  For  this  service  Captain  Gray  was  awarded  $5,000 
salvage.  He  retired  from  the  water  several  years  ago  and  is  at  present  living  in  Astoria, 
where  he  holds  the  office  of  Judge  of  Clatsop  County. 

•Capt.  J.  W.  Keene  of  Skagit  City  was  one  of  the  arrivals  on  the  Labouehere,  where  he  remained  until  1863,  when,  his 
apprenticeship  expiring,  he  left  her  and  went  to  the  Cariboo  mines.  In  the  fall  of  that  year  he  Iwught  an  interest  in  the  sloop 
Red  Rover  and  commenced  trading  along  the  Coast.  He  continued  in  this  business  with  various  sloops  for  several  years,  carrying 
passengers  between  Victoria,  Port  Towusend  and  other  points  on  the  Sound,  and  occasionally  piloting  vessels  to  the  mill  potts.  In 
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from  London  and  entered  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  service  along  the  northern  coast.  The  Labouchere  was 
built  at  Green's,  Blackwall,  London,  in  1858,  and  left  for  her  long  trip  to  the  new  Northwest  in  the  fall  of  that 
year,  arriving  at  her  destination  early  in  1859.  She  was  a  sidewheel  steamer  of  6S0  tons  net  register,  and  was 
two  hundred  and  two  feet  in  length,  twenty-eight  feet  beam,  and  fifteen  feet  depth  of  hold,  fitted  with  oscillating 
engines  of  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  horse  power.    Captain  Trivette.  who  afterward  brought  out  the  steamer 

J'rineess  Royal,  came  in  command  of  the 
Labouchere,  and  W.  A.  Elliott  was  second 
engineer,  taking  charge  of  her  engines  on 
the  arrival  of  the  vessel  at  Victoria.  Soon 
afterward  the  steamer  went  into  the  coasting 
business,  trading  with  the  Indians  for  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company.  When  she  sailed 
for  the  North  on  her  first  trip,  her  crew  con- 
sisted of  John  Swanson,  commander;  James 
Ward,  first  officer;  W.  A.  Elliott,  engineer; 
Robert  Williams,  clerk  ;  James  Smith,  boat- 
swain ;  Peter  Wilson,  steward ;  George 
McKay,  interpreter ;  seven  able  seamen,  six 
firemen,  five  woodcutters,  carpenter,  cook, 
trader,  and  two  apprentices.  The  Indian  of 
that  period  far  outclassed  his  descendants  in 
point  of  insolence  and  deviltry,  and  the  men 
in  charge  of  the  steamer  had  some  decidedly 
racy  experiences  on  their  cruises  beyond  the 
pale  of  civilization.  On  one  occasion  the  Tako 
Indians  went  so  far  as  to  take  possession  of 


In  one  of  the  old  steamer's  log-books  the  following  account 


Hipsos's  Bay  CompaxVs  Stfamshu*  -  I.a»oi'c«b»r" 

the  vessel  and  threaten  the  lives  of  all  on  board, 
of  the  trouble  appears: 

"  At  Hoonah,  Saturday,  August  1,  1861.  Crew  employed  tending  the  gangways  ami  trading.  Indians  very  troublesome  and 
numerous.  From  appearances  expected  a  disturbance.  At  10:30  Indian*  refused  to  trade  sea-otter  skins  under  a  very  exorbitant 
figure.  At  1 1  lOO  A.  M.  lit  fires  and  prepared  to  start.  At  1  :oo  p.  xt.  the  chief  of  the  lower  village  came  on  board,  and  all  Indian  women 
left  the  ship.  After  much  discussion  and  anger,  from  the  Sitka  Indians  especially,  they  refused  to  trade  anil  forced  the  gangway, 
Captain  Swanxon  and  Mr.  Compton  each  being  seized  by  about  thirty  Indians  armed  with  knives,  guns  and  clubs,  and  were  instantly 
iltiarmcd,  about  three  hundred  savages  rushing  on  deck.    By  order  of  the  captain,  the  chief  officer  placed  the  men  under  arms  with 


nfles,  revolvers  and  swords,  and  succeeded  in  keeping  the  Indians  aft  at  the  jwint  of  the  bayonet,  but  dared  not  fire  as  it  would  be 
the  signal  for  the  instant  death  of  the  captain  and  trader.  Ordered  the  crew  forward  and  trained  two  cannon  aft  loaded  with  grape 
and  cannister,  which  enabled  us,  after  much  discussion  and  with  great  forbearance  on  the  part  of  the  crew,  to  efleel  a  parley,  and  both 


sides  agreed  to  discharge  arms  in  the  air,  our  men  on  the 
bridge  and  the  Indians  on  the  quarter  deck.  On  the  Indians 
giving  two  sea-otter  skins  and  the  chiefs  expressing  their  con- 
trition, many  of  them  departed,  taking  the  revolvers  of  the 
captain  and  Mr.  Compton  and  retaining  possession  of  them. 
To  please  the  natives  the  captain  and  Mr.  Compton  entered 
the  chiefs'  canoe  and  paddled  around  the  harbor  amidst  sing- 
ing, etc.  At  io:oo  P.  M.  succeeded  in  getting  rid  of  all  of  the 
Indians  without  violence  by  allowing  the  interpreter  to  go 
ashore  with  them  for  two  or  three  hours." 

On  receiving  a  hint  from  the  Hoonah  chief  that 
hostilities  would  be  resumed  the  next  day,  the  vessel 
stole  away  under  full  steam  at  three  o'clock  the  next 
morning.  The  Labouchere  continued  in  this  trade 
until  the  latter  part  of  1865  or  the  beginning  of  1866, 
when  she  was  granted  a  subsidy  of  $1,500  a  trip  by 
the  Crown  Colony  to  carry  the  mails  between  Victoria 
and  San  Francisco.  Captain  Mouatt  was  then  in  com- 
mand, and  before  starting  from  San  Francisco  she  was 
extensively  overhauled  and  repaired,  over  $30,000 
having  been  expended  on  her  hull  and  machinery.  On  her  first  voyage  the  vessel  was  lost  at  Point  Reyes  (sec 
wreck  of  Labouchere,  t866). 

Another  important  addition  to  the  British  Columbia  and  Puget  Sound  fleet  was  the  steamer  Eliza  Anderson, 
built  in  Portland  the  preceding  year  and  sent  round  in  March,  Captains  Wells  and  Hustler  going  with  her. 


W.  A.  KUUIOTT 

Kactaeer  Steamship  "  I-ahomritre" 


Cam.  J  w.  Kkknr 


the  spring  of  1868  he  took  the  schooner  IHoneer  to  the  Pribilof  Islands  on  a  sealing  voyage.  He  was  next  master  of  the  schooner 
S'orthxcester  running  to  Alaska,  leaving  her  to  pilot  the  United  States  steamer  Sagmau;  and  from  1869  to  1879  was  in  the  employ 
of  the  Government,  five  years  of  that  period  having  been  spent  on  the  revenue  cutter  Lincoln.  In  1879  be  resigned  and  retired  to  a 
farm  near  Skagit  City,  but  in  the  fall  resumed  his  old  vocation,  taking  the  tug  Maty  Taylor  from  the  Sound  to  Astoria.  The 
following  vear  he  fitted  out  the  steamer  Favorite  for  the  Northwest  Trading  Company  and  ran  her  for  a  year.  He  afterward  served 
u  master  or  pilot  on  the  steamers  Evangel,  of  which  he  superintended  the  building,  Eliza  .\nderson,  Jlenry  Hailey,  /.eo,  a  steam 
tchooner  which  he  took  to  Alaska,  and  others.  Since  1SK9  be  has  made  frequent  trips  to  Alaska  in  the  Government  service,  his  last 
employment  having  been  with  the  Menard  A'ush,  on  which  he  was  stationed  in  Bering  Sea  during  the  season  of  1894. 
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The  Shubrick  was  the 


Early  in  1858  the  United  States  steamer  Shubrick  arrh'ed  on  the  Sound  and  commenced  a  career  of 
usefulness  in  the  Government  service  which  kept  her  name  prominently  before  the  public  for  thirty  years.  She 

came  from  the  East  to  San  Francisco  in  charge  of  Inspector  Dc  Camp 
and  Capt.  T.  A.  Harris,  with  J.  M.  Frazer,"  first  officer  ;  T.  S.  Pickering, 
second  officer  ;  T.  Winship,  chief  engineer ;  T.  J.  McNamara,  second 
engineer;  and  W.  H.  Wiggins,*  water  tender, 
first  lighthouse  tender  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
although  she  was  called  a  revenue  cutter 
when  she  first  made  her  appearance  in  1859. 
She  was  built  in  Philadelphia  in  1857  of  live 
and  white  oak,  copper  fastened  throughout, 
was  brigantine  rigged,  and  mounted  three 
cannon.  Her  dimensions  were:  length, 
one  hundred  and  forty  feet ;  beam,  twenty- 
two  feet;  depth,  nine  feet ;  engine  (single), 
^  '1  fifty  by  forty-eight  inches.    On  her  first  M 

trip  to  the  Sound,  Capt.  Frank  West  (now 
living  in  East  Portland)  took  command, 
having  been  appointed  by  Capt.  John  Dc 
Camp,  at  that  time  Lighthouse  Inspector 
for  this  district.   In  June.  1859,  the  steamer 

made  a  cruise  to  the  Cascades  with  a  number  of  army  officers  from 
Vancouver  Barracks,  headed  by  General  Harney.  The  party  reached 
Ruckel's  Landing  without  accident,  the  old  Shubrick  carried  them  back 
to  Vancouver,  and  they  tell  to  this  day  that  they  went  to  the  Cascades 
on  the  first,  last,  and  only  ocean-going  steamship  that  ever  penetrated  so  far  inland  on  the  Columbia.  During 
her  early  career  on  the  Sound  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Northwest,  the  Shubrick.  as  local  steamers  were  scarce 
in  those  days,  in  addition  to  her 
duties  as  revenue  cutter  and  light- 
house tender,  carried  mail,  freight, 
and  passengers,  and  performed  any 
other  necessary  work.  After  passing 
through  the  perils  of  the  San  Juan 
difficulty  with  spiked  guns,  the  old 
Shubrick  assumed  a  warlike  aspect 
in  1862  when  Victor  Smith,  Collector 
for  the  Puget  Sound  district, 
attempted  to  move  the  custom-house 
from  Port  Townsend  to  Port  Angeles. 
The  Townsend  people  objected  to  its 
removal,  and  having  possession  dur- 
ing Smith's  absence  refused  to  give 
up  the  papers.  Lieutenant  Wilson 
then  trained  the  fierce  twelve-poun- 
ders of  the  Shubrick  on  the  Key  City  v  8  gIliA„»„1F.  ••  8hcb«ick  •• 
and   threatened  to  wipe  it  out  of                                   pit»i  ughihou»e  t«der  on  f«d6c  c«»»i 

existence  unless  the  inhabitants  capitulated,  which  they  finally  reluctantly  did.  A  warrant  was  afterward 
issued  for  Smith's  arrest,  but,  when  the  marshal  went  aboard  to  serve  it.  Lieutenant  Wilson  put  him  ashore, 
and  the  Shubrick  steamed  away.     Smith  afterward  discharged  the  entire  crew  with  the  exception  of  Captain 


Wn  t  am  H.  Wic;r.ir<» 


'Capt.  J.  M.  Fra*cr  was  born  in  Kentucky,  left  home  at  the  age  or  nineteen,  and  after  following  the  sea  for  many  years  came 
to  Oregon  in  1858  on  the  old  Shubrick,  settling  at  Oregon  City.  He  served  for  some  time  011  the  upper  Willamette,  anil  was  also 
freight  clerk  at  Oregon  City  for  the  People's  Transportation  Company.  He  finally  made  Portland  his  home,  anil  for  many  year* 
was  in  the  employ  of  the  Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation  Company.  His  last  steamhoating  was  on  the  Enterprise,  which  he  left  in 
1889.    He  died  at  Portland,  October  19,  1891. 

♦William  II.  Wiggins  was  Ixmi  in  New  York  City  in  I8.J3,  and  commenced  his  marine  service  on  the  Hudson  River  as  cahin 
boy,  while  learning  the  trade  of  engineer,  working  on  ferries  and  other  steamers.  He  started  for  the  Pacific  Coast  in  1857  on  the 
United  States  steamer  Shubtick,  leaving  her  on  arrival  at  Sim  Francisco,  and  going  to  the  Orizaba  as  water  lender.  In  i860  he  was 
for  a  few  months  on  the  steamer  Pacific,  and  afterward  on  the  Brother  Jonathan.  He  was  then  for  a  short  time  on  the  Sacramento 
River,  a  shipmate  of  Engineer  Houston,  who  was  lost  on  the  Pacific,  but  soon  went  back  to  salt  water  as  first  assistant  011  the 
steamship  Shubrick  for  a  year,  leaving  her  on  Puget  Sound,  and  on  returning  to  San  Francisco  going  as  first  assistant  on  the 
steamships  Pacific.  Senator,  Orizaba  and  Ajar.  When  Holladay's  line  was  sold  to  the  Mail  Company,  he  left  the  water  and  was 
employed  in  the  San  Francisco  Mint  for  three  and  one-half  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  he  joined  the  steamship  Dakota  as  first 
assistant.  He  was  afterward  chief  of  the  steamship  Dakota,  and  of  the  ferry-boats  Antelope,  J.  M.  Donahue,  Tiburon,  Ukiak 
and  San  Rafael,  remaining  in  the  ferry  service  for  about  six  years.  Mr.  Wiggins  was  one  »f  the  founders  of  the  San  Francisco 
Marine  Engineers'  Association,  and  has  been  an  active  member  since  its  organization. 
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Selden  :  and  Engineer  VVinship.  The  former  continued  in  command  until  1864,  when  he  was  relieved  by  Captain 
Scanimon,  who  in  turn  was  followed  by  Anderson,  Moses  Rogers.  Jessen,"  Kortz,  Everson,  and  H.  M.  Gregory'. 

who  took  charge  in  1882  and  ran  her  until  she  was  condemned.  Winship 
was  the  best  known  of  the  engineers  on  the  old  steamer,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Nightingale.  Scott,  Lord,  and  others.  After  over  a  quarter  of 
a  century  of  continuous  work  in  the  Northwest,  the  Shubrick  made  her 
last  trip  in  Decemlier,  1SH5,  and  was  taken  to  Mare  Island  and  sold  at 
auction  March  20,  1886,  to  Charles  Densbrow  of  San  Francisco  for  $3,200. 

The  steamship  John  T.  Wright  was  built  at  Port  Ludlow  in  1859 
by  William  Hammond,  making  her  first  trip  in  May,  i860.  She  was  a 
sidewheeler,  one  hundred  and  seventy-four  feet  long,  twenty-seven  feet 
beam,  and  ten  feet  hold,  fitted  with  engines  from  the  burned  Sea  Bird. 
Soon  after  completion  the  steamer  was  taken  to  San  Francisco,  and 
ran  on  the  Sacramento  for  a  short  time  in  command  of  Capt.  William  K. 
Bushnell. '  who  was  in  charge  of  the  Julia  when  she  first  appeared  on  the 
Sound,  and  was  subsequently  sold  to  parties  who  took  her  to  China, 
where  she  burned  soon  after  her  arrival.  The  Wright  was,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Eliza  Anderson,  the  first  ocean-going  steamer  constructed 
on  the  Coast. 

The  finest  sternwheeler  yet  built  made  her  appearance  on  the 
Columbia  and  Willamette  in  1859.    She  was  named  the  Carrie  Ladd  in 
honor  of  the  Portland  banker's  daughter,  and  will  always  be  remem- 
bered for  the  important  part  she  played  in  the  organization  of  the  Oregon 
c*pt.  j.  w.  suli>k»  Steam  Navigation  Company.    The  Carrie  Ladd  was  launched  at  Oregon 

City  in  October.  1858.     She  was  constructed  by  John  T.  Thomas*  for  Jacob  Kamtn,  Capt  J.  C.  Ainsworth, 


"  Capt.  J.  W.  Selden  was  bom  in  Maryland,  July  Jy,  am!  came  to  the  Pacific  Const  about  1856.  Iu  1862  he  was  a  lieutenant 
on  the  revenue  cutter  Joe  Lane,  and  later  on  the  Shuirici,  stationed  a  part  of  the  time  on  the  Sound  and  the  rest  in  San  Francisco. 
In  1864  lie  returned  East,  coming  out  again  in  i860  on  tile  revenue  cutter  Wyanda  from  Baltimore,  Md.,  arriving  at  San 
Francisco  iu  December,  after  a  tempestuous  voyage  of  or.e  hundred  and  eighty-one  days.  In  |N6qhe  was  detached  from  the  Wyanda 
*ni!  given  command  of  the  revenue  cutter  Lincoln,  in  which  he  made  a  trip  to  Alaska.  From  the  Lincoln  he  was  ordered  to  the 
Reliance,  a  topsail  schooner,  which  was  afterward  sold  in  Sitka  and  renamed  the  Leo.  He  remained  with  her  several  months  and 
was  then  put  in  charge  of  the  steamer  Oliver  WaUolt,  which  was  his  last  vessel.  While  in  the  Government  service  he  never  lost  an 
opportunity  to  render  such  assistance  as  lay  iu  bis  power  to  mariners  running  on  the  Sound,  aud  freely  gave  them  the  benefit  of  the 
knowledge  acquired  through  his  superior  opportunities  for  observing  the  effect*  of  tide*  and  obstructions  to  navigation  in  channels 
seldom  traversed  by  other  seafaring  men.    He  died  in  Seattle,  March  16,  1888. 

'Capt.  O.  M.  Jessen  was  born  in  Germany  in  1S40.  anil  went  to  sea  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  He  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in 
1S60.  arriving  at  San  Francisco  on  a  sailing  vessel.  He  was  finally  given  command  of  the  Shubrick,  after  a  long  term  of  service  on 
the  vessel,  and  subsequently  spent  several  years  as  bar  pilot  on  the  ocean  steamships  running  between  Portland  and  San  Francisco. 
When  these  pilots  were  dispensed  with,  Jessen  took  the  Wilmington  and  ran  her  during  the  early  part  of  the  uotorious  Dunbar 
regime.  After  leaving  this  vessel  he  went  to  the  steamship  Empire,  in  the  coal  trade  between 
Sail  Francisco  and  Nanaimo.  and  a  short  time  ago  took  charge  of  the  Willamette,  where  he  still 
remains.  Captain  Jessen  ran  on  the  Humboldt  Tine  for  two  years  and  has  commanded  steamers 
oq  nearly  every  northern  rontc  out  of  San  Francisco. 

'Capt.  William  K.  llushncll  was  born  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  in  1822,  and  began  his  marine 
career  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  running  on  a  small  coasting  steamer  owned  by  his  father,  plying 
between  Norwich  and  New  York.  He  continued  on  his  father's  vessels  until  he  reached  the  posi- 
lion  of  master,  aud  then  made  a  trip  to  Valparaiso  with  Capt,  Edward  Waterman.  Soon  after  his 
return  be  joined  a  New  London  whaler  and  spent  three  years  on  a  cruise,  reaching  home  aliout 
'.he  time  of  the  gold  excitement  in  California,  and  uniting  with  the  Hartford  Union  Mining  & 
Trailing  Company,  an  organization  which  included  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  young  men,  each 
of  whom  subscribed  f yx>.  With  their  combined  capital  they  purchased  the  ship  Henry  Lee  and 
loaded  her  with  general  cargo  for  California.  Captain  Bushnell  coming  out  as  second  mate.  The 
party  arrived  at  San  Francisco,  September  13.  1849.  aud  subsequently  established  a  store  in  Sacra- 
mento. After  a  brief  visit  to  the  mines,  Captain  Bushnell  returned  to  the  river  and  secured  a 
position  on  the  steamer  Senator,  leaving  her  in  1851  to  go  to  the  Antelope,  on  which  he  served  as 
pilot  and  master  until  1854,  narrowly  escaping  serious  injury  twice  on  the  latter  steamer.  In  1853, 
when  the  Antelope  took  fire,  Captain  Hushnell  was  overcome  by  the  heat  while  engaged  in  throw- 
in;;  water  on  the  boilers  to  generate  steam  to  extinguish  the  flames,  and  ou  another  occasion, 
when  the  (mat  was  in  collision  with  the  Confidence,  he  courageously  forced  his  body  into  the 
breach  made  and  kept  the  water  out  until  the  steamer  was  beached.  In  1855,  when  the'llonduras 
Mining  &  Trading  Company  was  organized,  Captain  Bushnell  was  sent  to  Honduras  to  look  after 
'•he  interests  of  the  company,  but  soon  afterward  went  to  New  York,  meeting  John  H.  Scranton,  William  Niomtikualk 

who  engaged  him  to  go  to  Puget  Sound  to  take  command  of  the  new  steamer  Julia,  which  position 

be  assumed  on  hi*  arrival  at  Victoria,  retaining  it  a  year,  receiving  while  in  this  service  the  first  pilot's  license  issued  in  the  Puget 
Sound  district  for  the  Sound,  Gulf  of  Georgia  and  the  Straits  of  Fuca.  He  commanded  the  Julia  during  the  San  Juan  difficulties, 
and  carried  many  Government  officials  and  troops  between  the  mainland  and  the  scene  of  the  dispute.  When  the  Btcamcr  John  T. 
Wright  was  sent  to  San  Francisco,  Captain  Bushnell  was  appointed  master,  and  ran  her  for  a  year,  leaving  in  1861  to  enter  the 
San  Francisco  ferry  service,  where  he  has  since  remained. 

'John  T.  Thomas,  who  built  several  of  the  most  prominent  vessels  of  the  pioneer  steam  fleet  on  the  Willamette  River,  was 
lorn  in  England  in  1808,  and  came  to  America  with  his  parents  when  ten  years  of  age.  His  father  was  appointed  superintendent  of 
construction  at  the  Washington  Navy  Yard  by  President  Monroe,  the  Naval  Board  at  that  time  consisting  of  Admirals  Rogers, 
becatur  and  Porter.  Young  Thomas  was  educated  at  the  Naval  Academy  in  Illandenshurg  aud  iu  due  season  entered  the  navy  as  a 
midshipman,  but  when  about  to  depart  for  a  long  cruise  bis  father  secured  his  release  from  the  department,  and  he  became  a 
'haughtsman  and  contractor  for  river  boats.  He  came  to  Oregon  in  1850.  and  the  following  spring  built  the  steamer  Hoosiet  and 
afterward  draughted  and  built  the  steamers  Canemah,  Wallamel  and  Shoalwaler.  He  also  constructed  the  steamer*  Carrie  Ladd, 
Senator,  Fannie  Patton,  Success,  and  many  others.  He  died  in  Portland,  March  29,  1890.  aged  eighty-two  years.  His  son,  W.  R. 
Thomas,  has  followed  steamboating  for  many  years  ou  the  Columbia  River  and  Puget  Sound. 
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and  the  proprietors  of  the  steamers  Jennie  Clark  and  Express,  each  party  owning  a  one- fourth  interest,  although 
Kamm  was  in  reality  the  largest  stockholder,  as,  in  addition  to  his  individual  share,  he  was  half  owner  in 
the  Jennie  Clark,  which  represented  a  fourth  in  the  Carrie  Ladd,  Her  engines  were  bought  in  Wilmington, 
Del.,  and  were  sixteen  by  sixty-six  inches.  She  was  fitted  up  in  first-class  style,  and  on  her  trial  trip 
February  9,  1859,  in  command  of  Ainsworth,  made  the  run  to  Vancouver  in  one  hour  twenty-five  minutes,  to  the 
Cascades  in  five  hours  forty-four  minutes,  aud  back  to  Portland  in  four  hours  thirty-eight  minutes,  a  speed  which 
was  considered  very  rapid  in  those  days.  The  steamer  was  originally  intended  for  the  Oregon  City  trade,  but 
shortly  after  her  completion  the  Union  Transportation  Company,  the  forerunner  of  the  mighty  Oregon  Steam 

Navigation  Company,  was  formed,  and  the  Carrie  Ladd  secured  the 
largest  share  given  to  any  one  steamer  in  that  pool.  Having  excellent 
power  she  found  no  difficulty  in  going  to  the  very  foot  of  the  rapids 
at  the  Cascades.  When  the  Julia  was  brought  from  the  Sound  there 
was  a  brief  spell  of  opposition  on  the  Cascade  route,  which  was  soon 
/9«^  ended  by  the  purchase  of  the  Julia  ;  and,  in  the  lively  days  of  steam- 

boating  in  the  early  sixties,  the  two  steamers  ran  there  alternately, 
each  carrying  from  two  hundred  to  three  hundred  passengers  at  a  trip. 
■«4  WmtK  I"  1862,  while  in  command  of  Capt-  James  Strang,  the  Carrie  Ladd 

I  struck  a  rock  near  Cape  Horn  and  sank.    The  passengers  were  rescued 

Jft  by  the  Mountain  Ruck  and  taken  to  the  Cascades.    The  steamer  was 

''^5  afterward  raised  and  resumed  her  trips,  but  the  tremendous  amount 

V '  of  work  to  which  she  was  subjected  during  her  early  career  had 

^■■w  weakened  her,  and  in  1864  she  was  converted  into  a  barge.  Her 

engines  were  used  in  the  Ne:  Perce  ChieJ and  her  boiler,  in  after  years, 
in  the  Mountain  Queen.  As  will  lw  seen  by  the  accompanying  engrav- 
ing, the  Carrie  Ladd  was  similar  in  many  respects  to  the  sternwheelers 
of  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company  which  followed  her.  She 
was  the  nearest  approach  to  a  modem  rh'er  steamer  that  had  yet 
appeared  on  the  Coast.  Her  dimensions  were :  length,  one  hundred 
and  twenty-six  feet;  beam,  twenty-four  feet  four  inches;  depth,  four 
feet  six  inches.  The  Union  Transportation  Company,  formed  in  1859 
by  Captain  Ainsworth,  Jacob  Kamm,  Capt.  Richard  Hoyt,  Capt. 
Richard  Williams,  and  others  interested  in  the  river  steamers  then 
in  operation,  was  more  in  the  nature  of  a  pool  than  anything  else,  and  secured  good  results  as  long  as  it  existed. 

On  the  upper  Willamette  the  steamer  -S7.  Claire  was  built  by  Green  C.  Davidson  and  John  Davis  at  Ray's 
Landing  to  run  opposition  to  the  James  Clinton  and  the  Yamhill.    Her  owner  operated  her  a  few  months  and 
theu  consolidated  with  the  Yamhill  Steamboat  Company,  which  was  composed  of  J.  D.  Miller,  E  B.  Fellows, 
George  La  Rocuue,  Albert  Eppcrly.  John  B.  Piettctc,  and  Thomas  R.  Fields. 
The  company  was  capitalized  at  $12,000.     The  St.  Claire  people  received 
three-twelfths  of  the  stock,  and  the  boat  was  laid  up.    The  Si  Claire  never 
amounted  to  much,  and  her  chief  claim  to  distinction  is  that  she  is  the  only 
steamboat  that  was  ever  successfully  sent  over  the  falls  at  Oregon  City.  This 
feat  was  accomplished  in  i86t  with  Capt.  George  W.  Taylor  in  command. 

On  the  Fraser  River  and  Puget  Sound,  steamboating  was  good  all 
through  the  year.  In  addition  to  the  new  steamers,  the  Wilson  (i.  Hunt 
returned  in  June,  and  the  Constitution.  Enterprise,  Maria,  and  Otter,  were 
running  regularly.  The  tugs  Resolute  and  Ranger  No.  i  were  towing,  and 
the  old  Beaver  took  a  few  vessels  in  and  out  of  British  Columbia  ports.  The 
steamship  Forwood,  which  arrived  at  Victoria  from  England  by  way  of  San 
Francisco,  entered  the  coasting  trade,  but  after  making  a  few  trips  to  San 
Francisco  abandoned  the  field.  The  Forzvood  was  a  British  tramp  steamer  of 
seven  hundred  tons  burden,  two  hundred  feet  long,  twenty-six  feet  beam, 
sixteen  feet  depth  of  hold,  and  was  in  command  of  G.  P.  Lock  ;  D.  McKay, 
first  officer ;  W.  G.  Lock,  second  officer  ;  H.  C.  Lock,  third  officer ;  George 
Greives,  chief  engineer  ;  Robert  Hill,  assistant ;  J.  Mair,  purser ;  William  Ray,  steward.  While  passing  through 
the  Straits  of  Fuca  on  her  third  trip  from  San  Francisco  to  Victoria  a  quantity  of  gunpowder,  used  in  firing 
salutes,  exploded,  killing  H.  C.  Lock  and  William  Ray. 

The  ocean  business  was  performed  by  the  steamships  Northerner,  Captain  Dall,  the  Pacific,  Captain 
Patterson,  Panama,  French  and  Dall,  Columbia  and  Brother  Jonathan,  the  latter  arriving  on  her  first  trip  under 
the  old  name  in  March.  Since  her  serious  difficulty  while  bearing  the  name  Commodore,  the  California 
Steam  Navigation  Company  had  expended  $37,000  in  repairs.  She  started  out  in  charge  of  Capt.  George  W. 
Staples,  and  in  the  service  of  the  Columbia  Steam  Navigation  Company  secured  a  large  business  on  the  Northern 


Catt.  William  K  BrnnMKi.i. 


John  T.  Thomas 
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route  during  the  Salmon  River  mining  excitement,  carrying  from  700  to  1,000  passengers  at  a  trip.  In  1862  she 
ran  from  San  Francisco  to  Portland  in  sixty-nine  hours,  which  at  that  date  was  the  best  time  on  record.  After 
Staples  was  killed  in  Portland,  De  Wolfe  commanded  her  most  of  the  time.  On  June  14,  1865,  she  collided  with 
the  barkcntine  Jane  A.  Falkenberg  in  the  Columbia  River,  receiving  injuries  which  it  is  claimed  had  much  to  do 
with  her  unseaworthy  condition  when  she  met  her  fate  a  few  days  later  (see  steamship  Commodore  and  wreck 
of  Brother  Jonathan).  The  Columbia  ran  only  as  far  north  as  the  Columbia  River,  but  the  others  touched  at 
Victoria  and  all  of  the  Sound  ports.  The  Cortes,  Captain  Huntington,  also  made  several  trips  to  the  Columbia. 
While  the  fleet  of  ocean  steamships  did  not  compare  with  that  of  the  previous  season,  yet  all  that  were  running 

proved  profitable.  Victoria  had  come  to  the  front  tf  a  marine  center 
within  the  year,  and  the  Colonist,  in  setting  forth  the  importance  of  the 
city,  mentions  among  the  vessels  in  port,  June  25.  1859,  the  steamers  Otter, 
Goirrnor  Douglas,  Caledonia,  Colonel  Moody,  and  Eliza  Anderson,  the  ships 
Thames  City,'"  Carnatie,  Eliza,  and  Ella,  barks  Euphrates,  Carrie  /.eland, 
and  Ctrsar,  brigs  Kate  Foster  and  Hamburg,  steamship  Fortvood,  and  the 
Government  vessels  Tribune,  Satellite,  Fleiades,  and  Plumper. 

In  the  fall  of  1S59  the  Enterprise,  one  of  the  pioneers  on  the  Fraser, 
was  taken  to  Gray's  Harbor  by  Capt.  Tom  Wright,  who  is  still  disgusted 
with  the  outcome  of  this  move.  After  snagging  the  steamer  three  times, 
he  finally  reached  the  headwaters  of  the  stream,  and.  when  one  of  the  four 
settlers  who  comprised  the  enterprising  population  which  needed  steamboat 
transportation  so  badly  charged  him  fifty  dollars  for  a  small  quantity  of 
butter  and  eggs,  he  abandoned  the  Iwat  and  returned  to  the  Sound  overland. 
The  Enterprise  afterward  made  a  trip  down  the  river  with  some  troops  and 
Government  freight,  for  which  Wright  received  a  very  handsome  sum,  but 
not  enough  to  recoup  him  for  the  losses  suffered  by  taking  her  away  from 
a  good  field  to  a  wilderness  where  there  was  next  to  nothing.  The  steamer 
was  eventually  dismantled  and  the  machinery  transported  overland  to  the 
Sound.  Her  career  was  a  notable  one,  and  she  is  said  to  have  received 
more  money  for  a  single  run  than  any  steamer  ever  operated  on  the  Fraser, 
having  been  paid  $25,000  for  a  special  trip  to  Murderer's  Bar  and  return. 
...  „  Another  steamer  which  left  Victoria  this  year  was  the  little  Leviathan, 

Cam.  Gbosi.k  W.  Tavuu  ' 

which  was  purchased  by  some  Astorians  and  taken  to  the  Columbia,  where 
she  was  operated  by  Sam  Sweeny*  and  Irving  Stevens.  She  attempted  the  Portland  and  Astoria  run  as  a 
passenger  steamer,  but  was  too  small  and  slow.  In  the  spring  the  steamer  Julia,  which  had  been  taken  to  the 
Columbia  the  year  before,  was  brought  back  to  the  Sound  by  Capt.  Thomas  Mountain.  She  was  put  on  the 
Victoria  route,  and  ran  there  for  a  few  mouths  in  command  of  Captain  Bushnell.  The 
Tinted  States  steamship  Massaehusetts  was  ou  the  Sound  the  greater  part  of  the  year, 
and  was  borrowed  for  a  few  trips  by  Capt.  J.  M.  Hunt  while  his  own  mail  steamer  was 
disabled. 

An  international  war  cloud  hovered  over  the  waters  of  Puget  Sound  and  British 
Columbia  for  a  few  months  in  1859,  calling  for  the  presence  of  several  war  vessels  of 
the  nations  interested.  The  trouble  has  its  place  in  the  world's  history  under  the  title 
of  "The  San  Juan  Dispute,"  and  was  caused  by  a  misinterpretation  of  the  boundary 
decision  of  1846.  Some  features  of  the  point  then  at  issue  had  been  wrangled  over 
by  Vancouver  and  Quadra  nearly  seventy  years  before,  and  the  contentions  of  Great 
Britain  were  at  that  time  far  from  pleasing  to  Spain  ;  but  she  was  not  strong  enough 
to  asseit  her  rights,  and  the  Spanish  claims  in  the  Northwest  were  subsequently  ceded 
to  France.  Napoleon  was  too  fully  occupied  with  the  solution  of  European  complica- 
tions to  successfully  develop  and  protect  the  French  holdings  in  America,  and  the 
I/Ouisiana  purchase  transferred  the  boundary  contention  to  the  United  States,  with 

.  .  ,  Capt.  lavixr.  Stuvkns 

the  vast  region,  the  Northwestern  limits  of  which  included  the  disputed  territory.    1  he 

discoveries  made  during  the  early  explorations  of  the  Spaniards,  and  of  Vancouver,  provided  a  basis  for  the 
treaty  of  1 846,  and  the  line  between  the  United  States  and  the  British  dominions  was  fixed  at  the  forty-ninth 


10 The  Thames  City  was  an  emigrant  »hip  ami  brought  out  many  passenger*  ou  this  trip.    Among  them  was  a  genius  who 
edited  a  weekly  paper  ou  the  voyage,  presenting  incidents  of  life  on  board  in  rhyme.    The  complete  file  is  now  in  [>ossession 
'  Capt.  George  Roberta  of  Victoria.    In  describing  the  departure  from  London,  the  bard  says: 

A  ship  once  sailed  on  a  voyage  long,  witli  sixscore  soldiers,  stout  and  strong, 
With  married  women  thirty-one,  thirty-four  children  plump  and  young. 
*  Samuel  Sweeney  was  born  in  England  in  1834,  and  came  to  California  in  1850.  working  on  the  Panama  steamers  for 
t«o  years.  He  went  to  Shoalwater  Bay  in  1852,  and  commenced  sailing  plungers  from  Ilwaco  to  Astoria  that  year.  He  was 
"tit  of  the  first  to  engage  in  the  oyster  trade,  and,  before  taking  the  t.eviiitAan  around,  ran  plungers  between  points  on  the  bay. 
He  operated  the  Leviathan  four  years  and  then  sold  her,  and  continued  in  the  oyster  and  fish  business  with  sailing  vessels.  He 
i»  been  off  the  water  for  several  years  and  is  now  living  at  Ilwaco. 
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parallel.  On  the  discovery  that  the  extension  of  this  line  to  the  Pacific  included  a  portion  of  Vancouver  Island 
within  the  confines  of  the  United  States,  the  wording  of  the  treaty  was  altered,  defining  the  boundary  as 
follows:  •'Westward  along  the  forty-ninth  parallel  of  north  latitude  to  the  middle  of  the  channel  which 
separates  the  continent  from  Vancouver  Island,  thence  southerly  through  the  middle  of  said  channel  and  of 
Fuca  Straits  to  the  Pacific  Ocean."  Unfortunately  for  the  peace  and  quiet  of  both  American  and  .English 
dwellers  in  that  vicinity  in  1859,  there  were  two  channels  between  Vancouver  Island  and  the  continent,  England 
claiming  that  Rosario  Straits,  next  to  the  mainland,  was  the  channel  referred  to  in  the  treaty,  and  the  Americans 
asserting  that  the  Canal  de  Haro,  west  of  San  Juan  Island,  was  the  one  contemplated.  The  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  had  occupied  this  island  for  a  number  of  years,  using  it  principally  as  a  sheep  ranch,  and  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  dispute  in  1859  was  a  quarrel  between  some  of  their  meu  and  an  American  living  on  the  island. 
General  Harney  ordered  a  company  of  soldiers  to  the  scene,  and  England  offset  this  action  by  sending  the 
man-of-war  Satellite,  Captain  Prevost,  to  guard  her  interests.  The  affair  created  much  excitement  on  both  sides 
of  the  border,  and  before  it  was  settled  the  British  war  vessels  Plumper,  Ganges,  Tribune  and  Satellite,  and  the 
American  vessels  Massachusetts,  Active,  Jeff  Davis  and  Shubruk,  were  in  the  neighboring  waters,  prepared  to 
uphold  the  rights  and  dignity  of  their  respective  countries.  General  Scott  was  dispatched  from  Washington  to 
attend  to  the  American  side  of  the  case,  and  Commander  Prevost  of  the  Satellite  represented  the  British  claims. 
After  a  careful  inquiry  into  the  matter,  Great  Britain  gracefully  receded  from  the  position  she  had  taken,  and 
San  Juan  Island  became  the  undisputed  property  of  the  United  States. 

Notwithstanding  the  fairly  good  steamboat  facilities  on  the 
Sound,  sailing  vessels  continued  to  increase  in  number,  and  all  were 
kept  busy.  The  celebrated  Capt.  "  Jimmy  "  Jones  was  running  the 
schooner  Caroline  between  Victoria  and  Olympia,  and  occasionally 
made  very  fast  time.  Including  stops  at  Steilacoom,  Nisqually  and 
Bellview,  he  sailed  one  round  trip  in  four  days.  The  Eclipse,  Captain 
Barrington,  the  General  Harney,''  Captain  Roeder,  and  nearly  forty 
other  craft  of  similar  size,  were  plying  the  Sound  and  along  the  coast 
of  Vancouver  Island,  among  the  more  familiar  l>eing  the  Victoria 
Packet,  which  six  years  later  was  scuttled  by  the  Cowichan  Indians, 
who  murdered  the  crew  ;  the  Surprise,  wrecked  in  Barclay  Sound  a 
decade  later  ;  the  Royal  Charlie,  whose  crew  were  subsequently 
massacred  by  the  savages  ;  the  Black  Diamond,  which  a  quarter  of  a 
century  afterward  narrowly  escaped  making  serious  trouble  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  by  her  sealing  escapade.  The 
Francis  Helen,  Captain  Ray  ;  the  Wild  Pigeon.  Captain  Saunders  ; 
the  Elizabeth,  Captain  Melvin  ;  the  Cadboro,  Captain  Harris  ;  the 
l.angley,  Captain  Dolholte:*  the  Harriet,  Island  Queen,  Kossuth, 
Lallah  Rookh,  Lizzie  Roberts,  Matilda  Heron,  Laura,  Marv  Ann. 
Morning  Star,  Xevada,  Pronto,  Rover.  Reporter,  Surprise  and  Wild 
Duck.  The  schooner  D.  /..  Clinch.  Captain  Bunker,  distinguished  her- 
self by  taking  away  the  first  cargo  that  left  British  Columbia  for  a 
foreign  port  She  sailed  from  New  Westminster  in  December  with 
sixty  thousand  feet  of  cabinet  wood  and  fifty  barrels  of  cranberries,  consigned  to  San  Francisco.  The  schooner 
Towanda  was  running  between  Victoria  and  the  Sandwich  Islands,  in  command  of  Captain  Keller,  one  of  the  old 
school  who  is  still  sailing  the  ocean.    The  .uml>cr  business  of  Puget  Sound  nad  assumed  large  proportions,  and 

"The  schooner  General  Harney,  otic  of  the  historic  craft  of  the  Sound,  had  quite  an  eventful  career.  Her  first  work 
was  carrying  lumber  from  t'tsalady  to  Port  Townsetid  to  be  used  in  the  erection  of  a  Catholic  church.  Ou  her  arrival  the  priest 
received  her  with  much  ceremony,  coming  aboard  to  bless  the  vessel.  She  was  next  employed  in  moving  guns  and  Government 
troops  from  Bellingham  Bay  to  San  Juan  during  the  discussion  of  the  ownership  of  thai  place.  In  |.s6o  Capt.  H.  H.  Lloyd 
took  command,  and  carried  brick  and  lime  from  San  Juan  and  stone  from  Port  Orchard  for  the  foundation  of  the  Territorial 
University.  She  was  next  in  the  Victoria  trade  carrying  cattle,  and  in  1862  Captain  Goodell  was  placed  in  charge  and  ran  her 
between  Chnckanut  and  New  Westminster  as  a  stone  transport  until  1864,  when  Captain  Tucker  sailed  her  a  while  in  the  genera! 
freighting  business.  Captaiu  Oberg  next  had  her  in  the  Seabeck  and  Victoria  lumber  trade,  and  was  succeeded  by  Chris 
Williams.  In  1871  Uovd  again  bought  an  interest  and  operated  her  for  the  next  ten  years.  In  1876  she  caught  fire  with  a 
cargo  of  lime  and  was  beached  in  Applctrcc  Cove.  In  1873  most  of  the  material  used  in  the  construction  of  the  peuitentiary 
buildings  at  McNeil's  Island  was  transported  on  this  schooner. 

'Capt.  John  Dolholte.  who  was  master  of  the  l.angley  this  year,  is  still  living  at  Nanaimo,  B.  C.  He  was  born  in 
Norway  in  1819,  and  began  going  to  sea  when  a  boy  In  1840  he  left  Norway  for  New  York,  and  after  spending  eight  years  on  the 
Atlantic  Coast  went  to  San  Hrancisco  in  1849.  He  "commenced  coasting  on  lumber  vessels  in  the  Northwest,  and  in  1853  taught  a 
small  schooner,  ran  her  until  1857,  and  then  took  command  of  a  ltiml>er  ship,  which  he  subsequently  left  to  go  to  the  Fraser  River 
mines,  where  he  was  unsuccessful.  He  eventually  returned  to  Port  Townsend  and  look  charge  of  the  schooner  l.angley,  and 
afterward  worked  up  a  fine  business  supplying  the  war  vessels  at  Victoria  with  coal,  which  he  brought  down  from  Nanaimo.  Captain 
Dolholte  continued  in  this  vocation  until  1861,  when  he  went  to  Nanaimo  and  settled  on  the  island  known  as  Jacks  Point.  He  had 
first  visited  this  locality  to  store  some  goods  which  he  could  not  dispose  of  during  a  trading  ex{>editiou  among  the  miners,  and  Iteitig 
pleased  with  the  surroundings  applied  to  the  Government  for  a  title,  which  he  secured  about  ten  years  ago,  afterward  selling  to  the 
Vancouver  Coal  Company  for  several  thousand  dollars,  but  retaining  a  life  lease  in  the  property  at  a  yearly  rental  of  twenty-five 
cents.  Captain  Dolholte  retired  from  the  water  several  vcars  ago,  but  still  takes  a  lively  interest  in  the  development  of  the  marine 
industry. 
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the  fleet  arriving  at  Victoria  and  ports  on  the  Sound  with  cargo  all  loaded  lumber  for  the  return  trip,  Teekalet,  or  as 
it  is  now  called  Port  Gamble,  doing  the  largest  share  of  the  business.  The  fleet  in  this  traffic  for  the  year  included 
among  others  the  ships  King  Phillip,  Captain  Rollins  ;  Arab,  Captain  Eldridge  Amos  Lawrence.  Captain 
N'ickersou  ;  Horsburgh,  Captain  Oakes  Georges,  Captain  Slatter  :  Morning  Glory,  Captain  Hobbs ;  Crest  of  the 
Wave,  Captain  Nickerson  ;  Alice  Thorndvke,  Captain  Thorndyke ;  Thames  City,  Captain  Glover;  the  barks 
Frowning  Beauty,  Captain  Smith  ;  Fanny  Major,  Captain  Woodley  ; '"'  Hartford,  Captain  Morgan  ;  Jenny  Ford, 
Captain  Moore,  and  the  brig  Sea  Nymph."  The  bark  Senator  loaded  piles  at  Sooke  for  Shanghai,  and  the  bark 
Iconium  spars  and  piles  at  Seabeck  for  the  Amoor  River.  Several  vessels  were  in  the  coal  trade  to  Nanaimo  and 
Bellingbam  Bay.  the  firm  of  Sinclair  &  Williams  of  San  Francisco  purchasing 
twelve  thousand  tons  of  Bellingham  Bay  coal  at  $12.50  per  ton.  and  shipping  it 
to  the  Bay  City  in  sailing  vessels. 

The  British  ship  Gomelza,  Captain  Nauutou,  while  loading  spars  in  Hood's 
Canal,  listed  over  during  a  gale  and  sank.  She  was  raised  without  much  diffi- 
culty by  Captain  Blinn.  but  before  getting  away  with  her  freight  was  purchased 
by  Captain  Stamp  of  the  Barclay  Sound  Mills.  Her  cargo  cost  originally  about 
$3,600,  and  it  brought  fifteen  thousand  pounds  in  Spain.  It  included  a  flagpole 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  which  Stamp  sent  as  a  sample  of  the  timlnrr 
grown  in  Northwestern  forests.  The  vessel  was  afterward  renamed  and  ended 
her  days  as  the  Somass.  In  the  fall  the  bark  Glimpse"  ran  aground  near  the 
entrance  to  Victoria  harbor  and  was  sold  to  Henry  Roeder,  who  repaired  her 
at  Port  Ludlow  and  operated  her  for  a  short  time  afterward.  Among  the  coasters 
of  former  years  still  running  between  San  Francisco  and  northern  ports  were 
the  Ork,  Live  Yankee,  What  Cheer,  Colonist,  Langley,  Persevere,  Manlust  and 
Xahumkeag .  An  important  addition  to  the  fleet  was  the  bark  Industry,11  which 
arrived  from  New  York  in  command  of  Paul  Corno,  with  general  merchandise 
for  Portland.  The  schooner  Faraway.  '*  Capt.  George  Trofutter,  made  a  record  for  long  passages,  being  out  forty 
days  from  Astoria  for  Yaquiua,  and  filially  putting  back  to  the  starting  point 

A  good-sized  vessel,  the  brig  Arago,  was  launched  at  Coos  Bay.  She  was  built  at  North  Bend  for 
A.  M.  Simpson  by  a  man  named  McDonald  and  entered  the  coasting  trade,  which  she  followed  for  several  years. 
With  the  exception  of  the  steamers  previously  mentioned  this  was  the  most  important  craft  built  in  the  Northwest 
in  1859. 

The  boiler  of  the  Caledonia  exploded  November  2,  1859,  while  on  a  trip  from  Victoria  to  Fraser  River, 
killing  the  fireman,  Charles  Green,  and  injuring  Engineer  Allen,  Fireman  Riley,  Thomas  Burrcll,  Thomas 
Alexander  and  Joe  Lewis.   Capt-  James  C.  Halsey  and  five  others  escaped  unhurt.    The  steamer  was  badly 


"Capt.  William  J.  Woodley  wan  liorn  in  1'rovidence,  R.  1.,  In  1825.  and  commenced  sailing  on  the  Atlantic  in  1S37,  remaining 
in  the  coasting  trade  for  nine  years  and  then  sailing  in  deep-water  ships  until  1849,  when  he  came  to  the  Pacific  and  purchased  the 
steamer  San  Juan,  with  which  he  traded  along  the  southern  cuaat.  He  then  spent  two  years  in  the  mines,  anrf  in  1852  took 
command  of  the  schooner  Sierra  Nevada,  which  he  ran  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  but,  finding  it  impossible  to  build  up  a  profitable 
trade,  left  that  route  and  took  charge  of  the  brig  Wyandotte,  sailing  to  Humboldt  for  three  years  and  then  selling  her  in  Valparaiso 
in  1S56.  The  next  two  years  he  spent  in  the  brig  George  Emery,  plying  to  Humtxildt,  Coos  Bay  and  the  Columbia  River,  and  iu 
1858  he  purchased  an  interest  in  the  bark  Fanny  Major,  operating  her  in  the  Pnget  Sound  and  Mexican  trade.  Since  that  time  he 
has  been  running  North  on  the  Janette,  schooner  Dashaway,  brigs  Hidalgo,  Colorado  aud  Witlitnantic.  When  the  steamer 
Olpnpia  was  placed  on  the  Humboldt  route,  be  joined  her  as  pilot  with  Captain  Thorn.  Since  1878  he  has  remained  ashore  the 
greater  part  of  the  time,  and  is  at  present  living  in  San  Francisco. 

"  The  brig  Sea  Nymph,  which  arrived  at  Victoria  this  year,  was  twelve  months  on  the  way  out  from  England.  The 
captain  aud  both  of  his  mates  drank  heavily  during  the  voyage,  and  they  coasted  all  the  way  out,  in  order  not  to  lose 
themselves.  When  off  the  coast  of  Mexico  the  passengers  decided  to  relieve  them  of  further  responsibility  and  turned  the 
navigation  of  the  ship  over  to  a  lawyer  named  Courtney.  He  made  a  very  fair  success  of  the  business,  bringing  her  safely  into 
the  Straits,  where  she  was  met  by  a  pilot.  The  owners  of  the  vessel  presented  Courtney  with  his  passage  money,  and  Lloyds  also 
remembered  him  substantially.  From  Victoria  the  brig  went  to  Port  Gamble  for  a  rargo  of  lumber,  and  while  there  the  captain 
had  an  attack  of  the  "tremens"  and  shot  himself  in  his  cabin.  The  bark  was  then  purchased  by  Capt.  A.  S.  Murray  for  $8,000, 
and  he  loaded  his  new  steamboat  for  the  Antipodean  rivers  and  started  on  his  long  voyage,  a  crowd  of  his  friends  going  out  to 
Esquimalt  to  see  him  off. 

"The  bark  Glimpse  was  built  at  Newbury,  N.  Y.,  in  1856.  After  being  released  from  the  rocks  nt  Clover  Point  she  was  put 
in  the  coasting  trade,  following  it  for  thirteen  years.  In  1873  she  was  purchased  by  Henderson  &  McFarlanc  of  New  Zealand  and 
registered  under  the  British  flag.  They  paid  ft  2,000  for  the  vessel  and  operated  her  three  or  four  years  in  the  inter-colonial  traffic. 
She  was  next  sold  to  J.  M.  Dargaville,'  who  ran  her  two  years  in  the  China  trade  and  then  sold  her  to  Stone  Bros.,  Dunedin,  New 
Zealand.  The  new  owners  sailed  her  in  the  Australia  aud  Pugct  Sound  lumber  business,  where  she  continued  until  1881,  when  she 
foundered  240  miles  off  the  coast  of  Australia,  while  en  route  from  Puget  Sound  to  Melbourne.  The  captain,  his  sou,  two  mates  and 
the  cook  were  drowned. 

The  bark  Industry,  which  arrived  this  year,  was  built  at  Stockton,  Me.,  in  1858,  by  her  master,  Paul  Coruo,  who  had  sailed 
the  schooner  Susan  Abigal  for  a  time  and  made  a  great  deal  of  money.  I-iuding  this  vessel  too  small,  he  went  Kust  and  secured 
the  Industry.  With  him  as  mate  came  M.  D.  Staples,  who  afterward  became  a  well  known  bar  pilot  and  tugboatman.  Corno  did 
a  thriving  business  until  the  Industry  was  lost  on  the  bar  iu  1865  (see  wreck  of  Industry,  1865)  She  was  a  smart  sailer  of  about  three 
hundred  tons,  with  the  following  dimensions  :  length,  one  hundred  and  eight  feet :  beam,  twenty-seven  feet;  and  ten  feel  six  inches 
depth  of  hold.  In  her  day  she  was  looked  upon  as  a  good-sized  vessel  for  the  port  of  Portland,  aud  iu  mentioning  her  return  from  a 
trip  in  1864  the  Oregonian  says  :  "  She  cnine  well  freighted,  and  under  the  skillful  management  of  Pilot  Oilman  had  uo  difficulty 
in  entering  the  Wilamette,  drawing  twelve  feet." 

'•The  Faraway,  built  at  Ksscx,  Conn.,  in  1848,  was  one  of  the  smallest  schooners  that  came  out  from  the  Hast  before  the 
people  on  this  coast  began  to  build  their  own  vessels.  She  was  sixty-seven  feet  long,  twenty  feet  beam,  and  six  feet  five  inches 
bold,  registering  seventy -seven  tons. 
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wrecked  and  drifted  helplessly  in  the  gulf  for  twenty-eight  hours  before  she  finally  went  ashore  near  Orcas  Island. 
The  hull  was  afterward  repaired  and  the  craft  put  in  commission,  but  a  few  years  later  another  boiler  gave  way. 
abruptly  terminating  the  career  of  this  pioneer. 

The  small  schooner  AW  of  Langlry  foundered  in  the  Straits  of  Fuca,  February  22d,  and  Alexander  Hume 
and  James  Marshall  were  drowned.  The  schooner  Rambler,  Capt.  A.  J.  Tuthill,  sailed  from  Ncah  Bay,  December 
2 1 st,  consigned  to  William  F.  Walton  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  with  a  cargo  of  oil,  peltries,  etc.,  which  she  had 
secured  in  a  trading  voyage  north.  No  trace  of  the  crew,  consisting  of  four  men,  was  ever  found,  but  the  vessel 
came  ashore  a  few  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  during  the  following  March. 

The  northern  Indians,  who  two  years  before  had  murdered  ex-Collector  of  Customs  I.  N.  F.bey.  were  guilty  of 
another  dastardly  crime  in  1859,  destroying  two  schooners  and  massacring  their  crews.  The  Blue  Wing,  owned 
by  Krncst  Schrotcr  of  Steilacoom,  anil  the  Ellen  Maria,  Captain  McHenrie,  left  Stcilacoom  for  Port  Townsend. 
January  25th,  and  for  months  no  trace  of  them  could  be  discovered.  In  April  an  Indian  reported  at  Steilacoom 
that  a  small  vessel  had  been  destroyed  at  Vashon  Island  and  her  crew  killed ;  this  rumor  was  followed  up 
until  the  particulars  of  the  horrible  affair  came  to  light.  As  the  Blue  Wing  was  passing  the  north  end  of  Vashon 
Inland  she  was  attacked  by  a  party  often  Indians  and  five  squaws,  who  murdered  the  crew  and  plundered  and 
scuttled  the  schooner.  They  afterward  attacked  the  Ellen  Maria,  and  Captain  McHenrie  ordered  them  away  as 
they  attempted  to  board  the  vessel,  and  when  they  refused  to  leave  fired  on  them,  killing  a  brother  of  Hydah 
Jim,  the  leader  of  the  pirates,  and  wounding  another  Indian.  The  savages  retreated,  but  returned  at  midnight 
while  the  schooner  was  lying  at  anchor,  murdered  all  hands  and  burned  the  schooner.  Another  Indian 
outrage,  which  fortunately  did  not  result  in  loss  of  life,  was  perpetrated  on  the  brig  Swiss  Roy.  The  vessel,  in 
command  of  Captain  Weldon,  sailed  from  Port  Orchard  for  San  Francisco,  January  28th,  sprung  a  leak  January 
31st,  and  put  into  Nitnat  Sound  intending  to  l>each  and  repair.  The  next  day  she  was  boarded  by  several  hundred 
Indians,  who  stripped  every  particle  of  rigging  from  the  vessel,  sent  the  mainmast  over  the  side,  pillaged  the 
cabin  and  robbed  the  sailors  of  their  clothing.  The  entire  crew  were  held  prisoners  for  several  days,  but  finally 
escaped  and  reached  Victoria  on  the  schooner  Morning  Slar,  Capt.  Hugh  McKay.  H.  M.  S.  Satellite,  which  was 
lying  at  Ksquimalt  at  the  time,  was  sent  to  punish  the  miscreants.  Some  of  the  plunder  was  recovered,  and  the 
chief  was  arrested  and  taken  to  Victoria,  much  to  the  surprise  of  the  natives,  who  had  entertained  the  belief  that 
the  "  George's  men."  as  they  called  the  English,  would  be  much  pleased  to  have  them  do  away  with  a  "  Boston 
ship."  Captain  Prevost  gave  them  some  emphatic  warnings  against  a  repetition  of  the  offense,  and  after  a 
short  term  in  the  Victoria  jail  the  chief  was  permitted  to  depart. 

The  American  clipper  ship  Northern  Eagle,  a  Newburyporl  vessel  of  664  tons  register,  in  command  of 
Capt.  Thomas  McKiuney,  came  into  Hsquimalt  from  San  Francisco,  September  21st,  with  about  twenty  tons  of 
miscellaneous  freight  for  Victoria,  intending  to  discharge  the  next  day  and  go  to  one  of  the  Sound  ports  for 
lumber.  That  night  she  caught  fire,  was  burned  to  the  water's  edge,  nothing  being  saved  from  the  wreck  It 
was  surmised  that  the  crew  had  a  hand  in  the  application  of  the  torch,  but  it  was  not  proved,  and  they  returned 
to  San  Francisco  on  one  of  the  ocean  steamships.  The  bark  Mary  /■'.  Slade,  which  had  been  added  to  the  Bajch 
&  Webber  line  of  packets  during  the  year,  was  wrecked  near  Cape  Mendocino,  September  6th.  She  was  en  route 
to  San  Francisco  from  Steilacoom  with  a  cargo  of  lumber,  and  was  thrown  on  the  beach  in  thick  weather  by  a 
tremendous  swell.    The  crew  escaped,  but  the  vessel  was  a  total  loss. 

Paramount  to  all  other  marine  enterprises  which  had  been  projected  in  the  Northwest  was  the  formation  of 
the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company,  which,  from  the  date  of  its  inception  in  i860,  was  a  money-maker,  and 
in  a  very  few  years  the  small  fleet  of  what,  in  this  day  and  age,  would  be  called  insignificant  steamers,  swelled 
into  proportions  that  made  that  company  the  financial  wonder  of  the  generation  in  which  it  flourished.  The 
original  fleet  was  succeeded  by  magnificent  ocean  steamships  and  palatial  river  and  sound  steamers,  any  one 
of  which  cost  more  than  the  value  of  the  entire  fleet  at  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  company.  Skillful 
management  of  the  grand  opportunities  for  business  011  the  waterways  of  the  Northwest  accumulated  the  money 
with  which  one  of  the  best  paying  railroad  properties  in  the  world  was  constructed.  Nearly  all  of  the  pioneer 
steamboatmen  of  the  Columbia  and  Willamette  were  interested  to  some  exteut  in  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation 
Company,  but  probably  more  credit  is  due  to  Jacob  Kamm  and  Capt.  J.  C.  Ainsworth"  than  to  the  others  who 

"Capt.  J.  C.  Ainsworth  wsa  horn  in  Springborough,  Warren  Couitly.  Ohio,  June  6,  1S22,  and  on  the  Mississippi  River 
received  his  first  lessons  in  the  profession  which  afterward  made  him  famous.  After  becoming  of  age,  he  rose  quickly  to  the  position 
of  pilot,  aud  subsequently  to  that  of  master  on  a  passenger  steamer  plying  between  St.  Louis  and  up-river  points.  It  was  while 
in  this  service  that  he  first  heard  of  the  gold  discoveries  in  California  and  of  the  wonderful  possibilities  for  labor  and  capital 
in  that  faraway  land.  He  journeyed  to  Sun  Francisco  in  1850  with  William  C.  Ralston,  and  soon  after  his  arrival  went  to  Oregon  to 
take  commaud  of  the  Lot  Whilcomb.  His  life  in  the  Northwest  from  this  time  until  be  retired  nearly  thirty  years  afterward  is 
inseparably  associated  with  the  marine  pursuits  with  which  this  history  deals,  aud  to  his  thoroughly  practical  knowledge  of  all  of 
the  details  of  stcanihoaung  anil  his  rare  business  judgment  was  due  the  mnrvelous  success  achieved  bv  the  great  transportation 
company,  in  which  he  was  the  leading  spirit  from  the  time  of  its  inception  until  it  was  finally  merged  into  the  Oregon  Railway 
&  Navigation  Company.  While  Captain  Ainsworth  made  for  himself  a  reputation  as  a  remarkable  financier  among  the  money 
kings  011  both  sides  of  the  continent,  yet  he  always  remained  a  firm  friend  of  the  laboring  classes.  Retrenchment,  with  him, 
never  commenced  with  the  reduction  of  salaries,  and  haggling  over  a  lew  dollars  with  this  or  that  man  was  a  policy  he  despised. 
"t,ivc  the  boy*  good  salaries"  was  a  sentiment  which  he  always  expressed,  and  the  "boys."  since  grown  gray  in  laboring  for 
less  appreciative  masters,  will  never  forget  the  kind-hearted  employer  who  appreciated  good  service  and  acknowledged  it  in  a 
substantial  manner.  As  an  indication  of  the  regard  in  which  Captain  Ainsworth  was  held  by  the  people  of  the  upper  country,  from 
whom  much  of  the  revenue  of  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company  was  derived,  an  extract  from  an  article  published  in  The 
Dalles  Inland  Empire  after  Ainsworth  had  retired  is  herewith  given  :  "He  has  been  at  all  times  a  gentlemanly  public  servant,  a 
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were  connected  with  the  company  at  the  start.  Soon  after  the  Carrie  Ladd  was  built,  Kamm  and  Ainsworth  met 
in  San  Francisco,  and  while  there  discussed  the  situation  in  Oregon.  Kamm  had  the  mail  contract  on  the  Oregon 
City  route,  and  his  other  partners,  Abernethy  &  Clark,  had  the  handling  of  a  large  amount  of  freight.  The 
result  of  this  consultation  was  a  decision  to  attempt  the  consolidation  of  all  of  the  steamboat  interests  under  one 
management,  in  order  to  reduce  the  expense  of  operation  and  at  the  same  time  enable  them  to  secure  better  rates. 
Kamm,  Ainsworth  and  Gilman  controlled  the  steamers  Carrie  Ladd,  Jennie  Clark  and  Express,  and  the  first 
move  was  to  charter  the  SeTwrita  and  the  Mountain  Buck.  This  gave  them  practically  the  control  of 
transportation  facilities  on  the  Columbia  and  Willamette,  an  agreement  having  been  made  with  Capt.  Richard 
Hoyt  of  the  Multnomah  that  he  should  have  the  Astoria  route  as  long  as  he  wanted  it. 

All  of  the  important  details  having  lieen  perfected,  the  pool  known  as  the  Union  Transportation  Company 
vas  succeeded  by  the  Oregou  Steam  Navigation  Company.  As  will  be  seen,  Kamm,  Ainsworth  and  their 
associates  had  the  arrangements  in  good  working  order  below  the  Cascades  from  the  beginning,  and  with  little 
difficulty  the  steamers  Mary  and  /Lassato  on  the  middle  river  were  brought  into  line,  while  a  few  on  the  lower 
river  of  lesser  importance,  like  the  Independence ,  were  either  coaxed  or  whipped  in,  completing  the  monopoly  as  far 
up  as  The  Dalles.  Above  this  point  Thompson  &  C<»e,  with  the  Colonel  Wright,  were  enjoying  a  monopoly  of  their 
own.  which  was  paying  dividends  of  a  magnitude  never  equaled  by  a  steamboat  before  or  since;  and,  as  the  rush  to 
the  interior  had  already  set  in,  they  realized  that  they  were  in  a  position  to  dictate  terms  to  the  big  corporation 
down  the  stream;  for,  at  the  best,  it  would  be  many  mouths  before  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company  could 
equip  a  steamer  to  run  on  the  upper  river.  A  generous  allowance  having  been  made  for  the  advantages  held  by 
the  up-river  men,  they  were  finally  induced  to  consolidate,  and  on  December  29,  iSfio,  the  Oregon  Steam 
Navigation  Company  was  incorporated  at  Vancouver  under  the  laws  of  Washington  Territory  with  the  following 
named  shareholders,  each  subscribing  the  amount  of  stock  set  opposite  their  names  :  L.  W.  Coe,  60  shares  ; 
R.  R.  Thompson,  120;  J.  C.  Ainsworth.  40;  T.  W.  Lylcs,  76  ;  A.  H.  Barker,  30;  Josiah  My  rick,  12;  C.  W. 
Pope,  4  :  Jacob  Kamm,  57  :  J.  M.  Gilman.  4  ;  George  W.  Hoyt,  3  ;  Ladd  &  Tilton,  80 :  J.  W.  Ladd,  4  ;  S.  G. 
Reed,  26  ;  Benjamin  Start,  19  ;  Richard  Williams,  7  ;  total,  542  shares.  The  superior  value  of  that  portion  of  the 
new  line  owned  by  Thompson  &  Coe  was  recognized  by  giving  them  a  much  larger  block  of  the  stock  than  any 
other  faction.  Ladd  &  Tilton,  the  bankers,  had  rendered  some  financial  assistance  to  the  owners  of  the  steamers 
Mountain  Buck  and  Senorita,  and  in  this  way  secured  an  iuterest  in  the  corporation  in  which  the  senior  member  of 
the  banking  firm  afterward  l>ecame  quite  a  power.  Two  years  after  the  Washington  organization  it  was 
incorporated  under  the  Oregon  laws,  with  headquarters  at  Portland,  October  18,  1862.  The  capital  stock  was 
placed  at  $2,000,000,  divided  into  4,000  shares,  owned  as  follows  ;  Bradford  &  Co.,  758  shares  ;  R.  R.  Thompson, 
672;  Harrison  Olinstead,  558;  Jacob  Kamm,  354;  L.  W.  Coe,  336;  T.  W.  Lyles,  210;  J.  C.  Ainsworth,  188; 
A.  II.  Barker,  160;  S.  G.  Reed,  128;  Ladd  &  Tilton,  78;  Josiah  Myrick,  66;  Richard  Williams,  48;  A.  N. 
Grenzebach,  52  :  J.  W.  Ladd,  48  ;  J.  M.  Gilman,  44  ;  P.  V.  Poland,  42  ;  K.  J.  Weeks,  42  ;  S.  G.  Reed,  agent,  40  ; 
J.  W.  Ladd,  40;  Joseph  Bailey,  36  ;  O.  Humason.  34  ;  J.  S.  Ruckel,  24  ;  George  W.  Hoyt,  18  ;  Ladd  &  Tilton, 
16;  J.  H.  Whittlesey,  8.  The  achievements  of  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company  from  this  period  until 
it  was  finally  merged  into  the  Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation  Company  form  an  important  portion  of  the  marine 
history  of  the  Northwest,  and  will  receive  due  mention  in  the  chronicles  which  follow.  It  immediately  entered 
upon  a  career  of  marvelous  prosperity,  which  never  flagged  from  the  time  of  its  inception,  and  the  company 
continued  to  grow  in  influence  and  wealth  until,  from  the  humble  beginning  made  by  the  insignificant 
stcrnwheelcrs  like  the  Carrie  Ladd,  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company  and  its  successors  had  become  a 
power  in  the  money  centers  of  two  continents.  Whate\'er  may  be  said  about  the  monopolistic  features  of  the 
corporation,  the  fact  remains  that  no  similar  company  ever  existed  which  was  so  successful  in  keeping  the 
good  will  of  the  people.  No  worthy  traveler  was  ever  refused  passage  on  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation 
Company's  steamers  because  he  happened  to  be  penniless,  and  many  a  man  was  not  only  carried  free  but  was  given 


faithful  custodian  of  the  interest*  of  his  fellow-stockholders,  and  the  mosi-ajjuitablc  ami  merciful  of  employers  lu  fine  he  has  been 
a  good  friend  to  friends  and  a  stern  foe  to  enemies.  His  broad  -irngrifff  justice  has  made  him  the  object  of  nn  almost  filial 
degree  of  affection  from  his  employees,  and,  to  bis  .sagacity  in  m.iltijiK  three  voluntary  reductions  of  freight  rates  without 
compulsion  in  five  years'  time,  the  growth  and  expansion  of  the  castfcriPiuipirc  arc  largely  attributable  '"  Captaiu  Ainsworth's 
friendship  for  his  early  companion.  W.  C.  Ralston,  lasted  until  the  trjtt.death  of  the  famous  banker,  and  in  this  connection  the 
following  story  was  told  in  the  San  Francisco  Examiner :  "  When  CatjSth  Ainsworth  and  W.  C.  Ralston  arrived  in  California  they 
separated,  Ralston  remaining  in  San  Francisco  to  engage  in  the  bankint"r»usincss  with  Kugcne  Kelly,  while  Captain  Ainsworth  went 
to  Oregon  and  began  steamboaling  on  the  Willamette  River.  Karh  unsuccessful,  and  ouc  day  Ainsworth  saw  a  chance  to  increase 
his  fortune  if  he  could  become  possessed  of  $50,000  in  cash.  He  wantell  that  amount  very  badly,  so  he  went  to  San  Francisco 
and  culled  on  his  old  friend,  \V.  C.  Ralston,  for  assistance.  The  details  of  the  plan  were  outlined  and  the  necessary  money  was 
promptly  advanced  on  a  sixty-day  note.  When  Mr.  Kelly  returned  from  a  trip  East,  he  looked  over  the  affairs  of  the  institution 
and  noted  this  transaction.  He  was  much  displeased  with  the  loan  and  insisted  upon  its  immediate  reXyill.  Ralston  defended 
his  action  warmly  but  unsuccessfully,  and  some  words  passed  between  the  partners.  In  the  meantime  AXusworth  had  gone  to 
Oregon,  and  the  customary  notice  was  delayed  uutil  the  sailing  of  the  next  steamer.  Aiusworth  concluded  the  ileal,  cleaned 
np  something  like  Jloo.oco  and  started  the  borrowed  money  homeward  within  a  few  days,  alid  the  vessel  which  carried  the  recall 
passed  the  money  on  its  way  to  the  bank  This  transaction  so  angered  Ralston  that  he  withdrew  from  the  partnership  and 
opened  the  Bank  of  California."  Before  retiring  from  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company.  Captain  Ainsworth  invested  largely 
m  real  estate  in  Tacoma,  aud  was  prominently  identified  with  the  construction  of  the  Northern  Pacific  hetween  the  Columbia 
River  and  Puget  Sound.  In  1880  he  removed  to  Oakland.  Cal.,  where  he  became  interested  in  local  banking,  and  subsequently 
exploited  the  famous  watering-place  at  Rcdondo  Beach,  expending  nearlv  £3,000,000  in  transforming  it  into  ouc  of  the  finest 
seaside  resorts  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Captain  Ainsworth  died  at  hu  home  near  Oakland,  December  30,  1S9},  and  few  if  any  of 
the  pioneers  in  the  marine  business  of  the  Northwest  have  left  a  record  which  will  prove  more  lasting  or  more  creditable. 
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his  meals  as  well.  No  ironclad  rules  prevented  the  pursers  from  using  their  own  discretion  in  cases  where  an 
appeal  to  headquarters  was  temporarily  out  of  the  question,  and  no  injustice  was  tolerated  by  the  management. 
The  first  serious  attempt  at  opposition  encountered  by  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company  was  from  the  old 
steamer  Julia,  which  was  brought  around  from  the  Sound,  but  was  temporarily  disposed  of  with  a  subsidy  and 
afterward  bought  outright.  Colonel  Ruckel  built  the  Idaho  on  the  middle  river,  but  she  was  promptly  alisorbed, 
and  opposition  in  this  section  ceased  for  quite  a  while.  Jacob  Kamm  was  appointed  chief  engiueer  of  the  company, 
and  during  his  regime  the  steamers  Tenino,  Okanogan,  Webfoot,  Celilo  and  Oneonla  were  constructed.  Capt. 
Lawrence  Coe  was  appointed  manager  at  The  Dalles,  and  in  1863  went  East  and  purchased  the  bark  IV.  .  I .  Banks, 
loading  her  with  railroad  iron  and  material  for  the  portage  railroad,  among  the  cargo  being  two  locomotives. 
Soou  after  his  return,  Coe  sold  his  interests  and  went  to  San  Francisco,  where  he  has  since  resided.  The  new 
company  entered  business  under  very  favorable  auspices.  Early  in  its  existence  the  Salmon  River  gold 
excitement  brought  a  horde  of  miners  into  the  country,  and  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company  reaped  more 
of  a  golden  harvest  in  transporting  them  than  any  of  the  treasure-seekers  secured  from  the  mines.  The  wonderful 
resources  of  the  new  Northwest  were  now  becoming  known  as  they  had  never  been  before,  and  the  tide  of 
immigration  set  in  full  and  strong. 

While  the  organization  of  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company  late  in  the  year  was  the  most  important 
event  of  i860,  the  Willamette  River  boats  and  a  few  others  whose  owners  did  not  immediately  join  their  fortunes 
with  the  big  corporation  continued  to  find  plenty  of  business.  The  steamers  Onward,  Relief,  Surprise  and  Elk 
were  running  on  the  Willamette,  with  Theodore  Wygant  as  Portland 
agent  for  all  of  them,  while  Captain  Hoyt  and  his  Multnomah 
remained  undisturbed  in  the  Astoria  trade.  The  Express,  in  com- 
mand of  Capt.  James  Strang,"  was  on  the  Oregon  City  route,  con- 
necting with  the  Yamhill  river  steamer  James  Clinton.  She  met 
with  disaster  in  the  spring,  sinking  near  Oswego,  but  was  afterward 
raised  with  little  difficulty  and  continued  on  the  run.  Steam  vessels 
had  been  plying  the  waters  of  the  Willamette  and  Columbia  for 
fully  a  decade,  when,  in  i860,  a  genius  at  Corvallis  decided  that 
they  were  too  expensive  to  operate,  so  he  rigged  a  craft  with  tread- 
mill machinery,  and  cattle  and  hay  for  motive  power.  Coming  down 
stream  on  the  first  trip,  the  vessel  ran  or  rather  walked  ashore  at 
McGooglin's  Slough,  where  she  remained  until  the  cattle  had  devoured 
nearly  all  the  fuel.  She  was  finally  pulled  off  by  the  steamer  Onward 
and  paddled  on  down  to  Canemah,  but  did  not  have  sufficient  power 
to  return,  and  the  skipper  was  obliged  to  sell  his  oxeu,  and  the  scow 
subsequently  went  over  the  falls.  This  method  of  competing  with 
steamboats  has  not  been  tried  since.  The  steamer  Rival  was  built  at 
Oregon  City  by  Capt.  George  Pease,  who  was  her  first  master.  Asso- 
ciated with  him  were  the  Dements  of  Oregon  City.  She  was  started 
on  the  route  between  that  point  and  Portland,  with  the  announcement 
that  she  had  come  to  stay  and  keep  the  rates  down,  and  was  not  put 
on  with  a  view  to  being  bought  or  run  off,  and  her  owners  were 
willing  to  make  long-time  contracts  at  the  rate  of  $2  per  ton  for 
freight  and  50  cents  per  head  for  passengers  between  terminal  points.  The  Rival  made  her  first  trip  July  4th 
from  Oregon  City  to  Vancouver,  carrying  700  passengers,  a  load  which  Captain  Pease  stated  kept  him  breathing 
hard  from  the  time  he  started  until  he  saw  them  safely  ashore.  Captain  Pease  sold  his  interest  in  the  Rival, 
two  months  after  her  completion,  to  Capt.  J.  T.  Apperson,  and  from  his  hands  she  passed  into  the  possession  of 
the  People's  Transportation  Company.  The  kind  of  freight  handled  a  third  of  a  century  ago  is  shown  in  the 
following  copy  of  the  steamer's  manifest,  February  4,  1861  :  "515  boxes  of  apples,  27  packages  produce,  29  boxes 
eggs  and  butter,  31  sacks  and  66  cases  of  bacon,  6  packages  furs,  1  case  fruit  trees,  2  bales  merchandise,  10 
coops  chickens."  While  in  the  service  of  the  People's  Transportation  Company,  the  Rhat  was  in  command 
of  Capt  E.  W.  Baughmau  most  of  the  time,  and  during  her  last  days  was  used  as  a  spare  boat,  to  take  the  place 
of  the  Senator  on  the  Oregon  City  route.  The  dimensions  of  the  steamer  were  :  length,  1 10  feet ;  beam,  24  feet ; 
depth,  4  feet  8  inches. 

The  steamer  Idaho,  still  running  on  Pugct  Sound,  has  probably  retained  her  original  shape  longer  and 
seen  more  years  of  actual  service  than  any  inland  steamer  that  ever  ran  in  the  Northwest.    She  was  constructed  at 

"Capt.  James  Strang  was  born  in  Carlton,  111.,  April  28.  1S26,  au<l  began  stcamboating  on  the  Mississippi  at  a  very  early  age. 
He  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  the  fifties  anil  entered  the  service  on  the  Oregon  City  route  early  111  1 S57,  running  the 
steamers  Express  and  Jennie  Clark.  From  this  position  he  went  to  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company  and  ran  the  steamer 
Julia  to  the  Cascades  and  the  Fannie  Troup  on  the  Cowlitz  line.  He  remaiued  with  the  company  many  years,  serving  on  mrveral 
of  their  steamcra,  and  left  their  employ  to  become  a  branch  pilot  on  the  river,  between  Portland  and  Astoria.  He  continued  in  this 
vocation  until  the  time  of  his  death.  July  5,  l8yj,  wheu  the  genial  old  pilot  passed  away  at  his  post  on  the  bridge  of  the  City  <>/ 
lobeka,  which  he  w«»  taking  down  from  Portland.  He  was  in  apparent  good  health  up  to  the  last  moment,  and  had  nearly  reached 
Tongue  Point  above  Astoria  with  the  steamer  when  the  summons  came. 
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the  Cascades  in  i860  for  Col.  John  S.  Ruckel,  and  naturally  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation 
Company,  for  whom  she  proved  very  profitable.  She  continued  on  the  middle  river  long  enough  to  wear  out  some  of 
the  handsomer  steamers  like  the  Daisy  Ainsuorth  and  Oneonta,  which  were  built  with  money  earned  by  the  Idaho, 
and  in  tS8i  she  was  piloted  over  the  Cascades  by  Capt.  James  Troup,  and,  after  being  repaired  and  strengthened 
throughout,  was  sent  around  to  Puget  Sound  the  following  year,  where  Capt.  George  D.  Mcsscgee  was  her  first 
master  She  was  one  of  the  pioneer  Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation  Company's  steamers  on  Puget  Sound,  and 
■erved  on  the  various  routes  from  Olympia  to  Victoria  in  a  manner  fnlly  as  acceptable  as  that  in  which  she  had 
performed  her  duties  on  the  placid  waters  of  the  Columbia.  During  the  boom  days  she  earned  large  profits,  and 
while  on  the  middle  river  she  was  almost 
continuously  in  the  command  of  Capt.  John 
McNulty."  but  after  going  to  the  Sound  was 
in  charge  of  nearly  all  of  the  captains  in  the 
-mice  of  the  company  in  that  district.  When 
the  Union  Pacific  succeeded  the  Oregon  Rail- 
way &  Navigation  Company,  and  Capt.  B.  F. 
Pegram  became  superintendent  of  its  water 
lines,  the  Idaho  was  laid  up  for  a  while,  and 
then  sold  to  Captain  Hastings,  who  had 
reached  the  Sound  in  charge  of  the  whale- 
back  C".  W.  Wetmore.  Captain  Hastings  had 
poor  success,  and  it  looked  for  a  time  as 
though  the  old  packet  would  lose  her  reputa- 
tion as  a  money-maker,  but,  when  Capt.  D.  B. 
Jackson  organized  the  Northwestern  Steam- 
ship Company,  he  bought  the  Idaho  and  put 
her  on  the  Port  Townseud  mail  route,  where 
■\\t  is  still  running  and  making  better  time 
than  many  steamers  of  less  than  one-third 
her  age.  The  Idaho  is  a  sidewheeler.  one 
hundred  and  forty-seven  feet  long,  with  twenty-six  feet  beam  and  six  feet  nine  inches  depth  of  hold,  engines 
sixteen  by  sixty  inches. 

The  ocean  steamships  plying  to  the  Columbia  and  Sound  were  the  Cortes,  Captain  Dall ;  the  Northerner, 
Capt.  W.  L.  Dall ;  the  Oregon,  Capt.  William  II.  Hudson  ;  the  Santa  Cruz,  Captain  Staples ;  the  Pacific,  Captain 

Patterson  ;  the  Brother  Jonathan  and  the  Panama,  the  latter  running  to  the  Sound 
and  Victoria  for  a  portion  of  the  year  only.  In  November  the  California,  in  command 
of  Capt.  R.  Whiting,  was  operated  on  the  Portland  and  San  Francisco  route  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  old  line,  with  J.  M.  Brack,"  who  was  purser  on  the  Northerner  when  she 
^^^^  was  lost,  as  Portland  agent. 

|j&  The  growing  importance  of  the  Victoria  district  was  recognized  this  year  by 

the  appointment  of  a  Government  inspector,  or  superintending  engineer,  as  he  was 
vj(  then  called.    Thomas  Westcott  was  the  first  to  occupy  the  position,  receiving  his 

appointment  in  February,  and  on  the  seventh  of  that  month  the  old  steamer  Eliza 
Anderson  headed  the  record  of  inspection.  Mr.  Westcott  tested  her  boilers,  subjecting 
them  to  a  pressure  of  forty-five  pounds,  and  allowed  her  a  license  to  run  for  a  period 
of  four  months  with  a  limit  of  thirty  pounds  of  steam.  The  second  steamer  examined 
was  the  Henrietta,  a  small  sternwheeler.  which  made  her  trial  trip  January  19,  i860, 
but  was  not  inspected  until  some  weeks  later.  The  hull  was  built  by  William  Moore 
in  1859.  but  through  a  delay  in  receiving  the  machinery  her  completion  was  delayed. 
The  Henrietta  was  seventy-six  feet  long,  with  engines  8  x  26  inches,  She  was 
commanded  by  her  owner  and  his  son  when  she  commenced  running  on  the  Frascr.  but  Capt.  Asbury  Insley," 


steam kk  "Idaho" 
Prow  M  photo  taken  on  her  thirtieth  birthday 


Cait.  Jotix  McMPI.fi 


"Capt.  John  McNulty  was  born  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  March  21.  1830.  When  a  boy  be  went  to  sea,  and  after  sailing  all  over 
the  world  landed  in  Portland  in  18.^2,  and  on  arrival  began  steamboating  on  the  old  Fashion.  In  i860  he  removed  to  The 
l>a]le*.  and  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  ran  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company  and  Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation  Company 
boats  between  there  aud  the  Cascades.  His  career  has  lieen  exceedingly  fortunate  and  singularly  free  from  accidents.  While 
in  the  Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation  Company's  employ  he  piloted  the  a".  R.  Thomfium  over  «he  Cascades  and  also  brought  over 
the  large  wharf  boat  which  has  been  in  use  for  so  many  years  at  Albina. 

"John  M.  Hreck  was  born  in  Philadelphia.  April  19,  1828,  aud  came  to  this  Coast  in  the  early  fifties  as  purser  on  the  old 
Columbia,  the  second  steamship  built  for  the  California  and  Oregon  trade.  In  1852  he  bought  an  interest  in  the  steamer  Multnomah, 
sod  was  connected  with  various  river  boats  until  i860,  when  he  accepted  a  position  as  purser  on  the  steamship  Northerner,  running 
between  San  Francisco,  Portland  and  Puget  Sound.  After  the  wreck  of  the  Northerner  in  January,  1861,  he  was  appointed  agent  of 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  at  Portland,  of  which  city  he  is  still  a  resident,  and  afterward  represented  Holladay  &  Flint 

"Capt.  Asbury  Insley.  one  of  the  first  navigators  on  the  Fruser  River,  was  born  in  Delaware  in  1S29  and  commenced  going 
to  sea  when  a  boy,  running  on  schooners  in  the  OeJfof  Mexico.  He  next  joined  a  Havana  packet  out  of  New  York,  remaining 
with  her  until  1848,  when  he  began  deep-water  sailing.   He  was  cast  away  in  the  Mediterranean  in  1849,  and  in  1850  came  round  to  San 
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Charles  Millard,  Ned  Bullen  and  James  Gerald  afterward  acquired  an  interest  in  the  vessel,  and  Insley  succeeded 
Moore  as  captain. 

Undaunted  by  her  weight  of  years,  the  steamer  Beaver  appeared  in  a  new  role  this  year,  being  fitted 
with  staterooms  and  operated  between  Victoria  and  Nanaimo  as  a  passenger  steamer.  The  Julia  had  returned 
from  her  highly  successful  venture  on  the  Columbia  River,  and  made  several  trips 
between  Victoria  and  Sound  ports  in  command  of  Captain  Bushnell.  There  was 
vigorous  opposition  on  the  Victoria  and  New  Westminster  route  in  the  fall  when  the 
steamers  Wilson  G.  Hunt  and  the  Hudson's  Bay  steamer  Otter  were  pitted  against 
each  other,  and  passenger  and  freight  rates  suffered  accordingly.  The  Caledonia, 
which  had  been  rebuilt  since  her  explosion  the  previous  year,  was  also  running  to 
the  Fraser.  In  September  Capt.  C.  T.  Millard  launched  the  steamer  Hope,  a  stern- 
wheeler,  95  feet  long,  at  Victoria,  and  put  her  on  the  Fraser  River.  The  steamer 
Idaho,  or,  as  she  was  afterward  called,  the  Fort  Yale,  was  set  afloat  at  Victoria, 
October  15th.  She  was  built  by  Capt.  Smith  Jamieson,  a  brother  of  the  Jamiesons 
of  Willamette  Ri\-er  fame,  and  began  running  in  November  on  the  Fraser.  continuing 
there  until  April,  1861,  when  she  came  to  a  sudden  end  by  the  first  serious  boiler 
explosion  which  had  occurred  in  the  province  (see  explosion  of  Fort  Yale,  1861). 
The  steamer  was  110  feet  long,  22  feet  beam.  4  feet  hold,  with  14  x  54  inch  engines, 
and  a  stern  wheel  16  feet  in  diameter. 

The  steam  tug  Ranger  No.  2,  which  had  arrived  the  preceding  year,  found 
plenty  of  business  jobbing  around  the  Sound  and  towing  vessels,  which  appeared  in  considerable  numbers  there 
and  in  British  Columbia  waters.    As  Victoria  was  the  most  important  port  north  of  the  Columbia  River,  vessels 

with  even  a  portion  of  a  cargo  went  there  first,  and  after  discharging  returned 
to  the  American  side  and  loaded  lumber.  Among  the  coasting  fleet  in  this  trade 
were  the  barks  George  k'rell.  Captain  Renin  ;  D.  M.  Hall,  Captain  Blake ; 
Cleopatra,  Captain  Daggett  ;  Ahnatia,  Captain  Richardson ;  Charles  Pevens. 
Captain  Hovey  ;  Goldhitnter,  Capt.  Blown  :  Leonosa,  Captain  Davis  :  Glimpse, 
y^^a  Captain  Gove;   Architect,  Captain  Burr;  Ann  Perry,  Captain  Ginn ;  Vickery, 

^BC^-  Captain  Callot ;  Marie,  Captain  Thin  ;  Daniel  Webster,  Captain  Stannard  ;  -V.  .s 

Perkins,  Captain  Bunker;  Wai<elet,  Captain  Powell ;  Armistice,  Captain  Richard- 
son;  /.  B.  I. tint  and  Constitution,  Captain  Foster;  and  the  brig  J.  S.  Cabot, 
Captain  Drydeu.7'  Foreign  vessels  to  Victoria  and  thence  to  the  Sound  were  the 
bark  Senator,  Captain  Slocomb,  from  Shanghai ;  the  ships  Athelstane  and  Heather 
Belle,  from  London;  Hebe,  Captain  Harrison;  Red  Rover,  Captain  Cumtnitigs; 
Lamm,  Captain  Watts,  from  China  ;  the  barks  Kathleen.  Captain  Flint ;  Hyaek, 
Captain  May  hew  ;  Jennie  Ford,  Captain  Matches;  and  ship  Georgiana,  from  the 
Sandwich  Islands.  Local  schooners  on  the  Sound  and  out  of  Victoria,  some  of 
which  made  occasional  trips  to  San  Francisco,  were  the  Growler,  which  John 
M.  Izetf  had  built  for  Captain  Harrington  in  1859;  the  Black  Diamond,  Captain 
Alle;  Fort  Hope,  Captain  Forrest;  Shooting  Star,  Captain  Boyling  ;  Alpha,  Captain  Walker ;  Meg  Metrites,  Captain 
Elger ;  Blunt,  Captain  Baker ;"  Pilot,  Captain  Hanson  ;  Petrel,  Captain  Taylor ;  Potter,  Captain  Harwood,  and  a 

Francisco  in  the  ship  Bombay.  He  spent  several  years  in  Ihe  California  gold  mines,  and.  when  the  Fraser  River  diggings  were  first 
heard  of,  he  sailed  for  the  north.  On  arriving  at  Whatcom  he  secured  a  boat  and  started  for  Yale  and  engaged  in  freighting,  carrving 
supplies  between  Hope  and  Yale.  A  year  0?  this  business  enabled  him.  with  Charles  Millard,  Ned  BnlTen  and  James  Gerald,  to 
secure  the  steamer  Hemietta,  which  they  operated  for  about  two  years.  They  then  bought  the  steamer  Caledonia  and  ran  her  from 
Victoria  to  New  Westminster.  The  steamer  Hope  was  their  next  venture.  She  was  used  between  Hope  and  Yale,  and  Insley  was 
on  one  or  the  other  of  the  boats  all  of  the  time.  In  1864  he  sold  his  share  in  the  Hope  to  Millard  ana  purchased  au  interest  in  the 
Flying  Dutchman  with  William  Moore,  acting  as  captaiu  for  a  while.  He  was  afterward  connected  with  the  building  of  the  Alexan- 
dria, which  he  ran  until  she  met  with  financial  difficulties.  From  the  Alexandria  he  went  to  the  l.itloet,  remaining  with  this  vessel 
for  a  number  of  vears.  He  left  her  to  go  on  the  Slickeen  River  for  a  season,  and  from  the  Stickccn  returned  to  Victoria  and  fitted 
out  the  Royal  City,  operating  her  about  three  years.  He  was  also  on  the  Onward  for  a  while  with  Capt.  William  Irving,  and  after 
Irving's  death  commanded  the  boat.    He  also  served  mi  the  Reliance,  William  Irving,  R.  P.  Rilhet,  Delaware,  and  other  steamers. 

"Capt.  C.  P.  Drydcn  was  one  of  the  best  known  of  the  pioneer  sailing  master*  on  the  Sound.  He  was  horn  in  Pennsylvania 
in  1813  and  came  to  California  hi  1849,  entering  the  coasting  trade  soon  after  his  arrival.  In  1660  he  went  to  Coos  Bay  ana  for  • 
short  time  had  charge  of  Simpson's  tug  Fearless.  He  afterward  returned  to  the  sailing  vessels,  and  continued  in  the  service  up  to 
the  time  of  his  death  in  1871. 

"John  M.  Izett  of  Oak  Harbor  was  born  in  Scotland  in  iS.y,  and  served  an  apprenticeship  as  ship  carpenter  and  at  eighteen 
years  of  age  was  following  the  sea  in  that  capacity,  finally  reaching  San  Francisco  in  1852  on  the  bark  Motion.  He  came  to  Puget 
Sound  in  1854  and  worked  as  foreman  for  Thompson,  Camouo  S:  Grcnuan  of  I'taaladv,  and  afterward  carried  on  an  express  business 
on  the  Sound.  In  1859  he  constructed  the  famous  schooner  Crawler  for  dipt.  VA  Harrington,  and  followed  ship-building  until 
1873,  when  he  retired  lo  a  farm. 

"Capt.  J.  N.  Baker  was  born  in  Outario,  Canada,  in  1824,  When  a  bay  of  thirteen  he  commenced  his  marine  career  on  Lake 
Erie,  receiving  master's  papers  at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  He  acted  as  first  mate  on  different  vessels  for  eighteen  years,  but,  becoming 
disgusted  with  continued  ill  luck,  went  to  Australia  in  1857  and  engaged  in  mining.  From  there  he  sailed  on  a  vessel  bound  for  the 
East  Indies  and  Chiiin,  and  two  years  afterward  shipped  for  Boston,  where  he  arrived  in  1859.  In  1860  he  made  a  second  voyage  to 
San  Francisco,  and  spent  the  next  three  years  as  mate  and  master  on  lumber  vessels.  He  was  on  the  schooner  Blunt  two  years, 
also  on  the  W.  H.  Meyets,  and  during  this  period  took  the  !>ark  Palmetto,  owned  by  the  Western  t'nion  Telegraph  Company,  around 
to  New  York.    After  this  sen-ice  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Bcllingham  Bay  Coal  Company,  remaining  with  them  for  eight 
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score  of  others  less  well  known.  Regular  liners  in  the  coasting  trade  were  the  barks  Glimpse,  which  had  been 
refitted  since  her  mishap  of  the  preceding  year,  the  Vickery,  Wavelet,  W.  B.  Scranton,  l.eonosa,  Nahumkeag \  and 
others  previously  mentioned.  The  Government  surveying  brig  Faunlleroy''  was  employed  in  Northwestern 
waters  nearly  all  the  year.  Among  the  vessels  of  H.  B.  M.'s  fleet  visiting  Victoria  in  i860  were  the  gunboat 
Foncard  and  the  Satellite.  The  former  vessel  long  after  entered  the  merchant  marine  on  the  Coast,  and  finally 
ended  her  days  as  a  pirate  on  the  coast  of  Mexico  (see  steamship  Foncard,  187 1). 

The  town  of  St.  Helens,  on  the  Columbia,  which  had  not  amounted  to  much  after  the  Pacific  Mail 
abandoned  it,  received  a  visit  this  year  from  the  schooner  Fctifise,  305  tons  burden,  in  command  of  Capt.  A. 
Cammann,  from  the  Fast  with  a  general  cargo.  The  bark  Rival  and  the  schooner  IF.  L.  Richardson  arrived  at 
Portland  from  New  York,  and,  until  Mercer  established  his  clipper  line  several  years  later,  were  the  last  direct 
charters,  as  Portland  dealers  preferred  to  ship  goods  in  smaller  quantities  to  San  Francisco  and  transport  them  from 
there  by  steamer.  A  fine  steamer  named  the  Florence  E.  Walton  was  constructed  at  Coos  Bay  in  i860  for  the 
coasting  traffic,  and  at  Dungeness  Capt.  H.  H.  McAlmond'''  built  the  schooner  Rebecca,  which  ran  in  the  Puget 
Souud  and  Alaska  trade  for  four  years,  and  was  then  sold  to  San  Francisco  parties. 

The  year  i860  opened  with  another  terrible  wreck  on  the  route  between  San  Francisco  and  the  Northwest, 
the  antiquated  Northerner  going  to  pieces  near  Cape  Mendocino,  sacrificing  nearly  forty  lives,  and  proving  that  the 
warning  which  the  loss  of  the  rotten  old  steamship  General  Warren  a  few  years  before  had  sounded  was  still 
unheeded,  and  that  inspection  laws  were  lax  indeed,  or  the  tender  old  hulk  would  never  have  been  permitted  to 
imperil  the  existence  of  so  many  people.  The  old  steamship  Northerner  had  lieen  running  on  the  northern  route  at 
irregular  intervals  for  several 
years,  most  of  the  time  in 
command  of  either  William 
or  Chris  Dall.  She  left  San 
Francisco  on  her  last  trip  Jan- 
uary 4th  at  4:30  i'.  m.,  bound 
for  the  Columbia  River  and 
Puget  Souud  ports.  The  next 
day  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  when  about  two 
miles  off  shore,  she  struck  on 
Blunt' s  Reef  near  Cape  Men- 
docino. At  the  time  she 
struck  the  steamer  was  run- 
ning twelve  knots  an  hour 
l*fore  a  good  breeze  with  all 
sails  set,  but  the  shock  seemed 
too  light  to  be  very  serious, 
and  Captain  Dall  sent  First 
Officer  French  below  to  see  if 
she  was  leaking,  and  directed 
Capt.  Thomas  Gladwell,  the 
well  known  stcamboatman,  who  was  Columbia  River  pilot  for  the  steamer,  to  take  the  bearings  of  the  rock, 
as  he  had  passed  there  many  times  before  and  had  never  discovered  it.  Soon  after  the  ship  swung  off  she 
began  making  water  rapidly,  and  the  pumps,  which  were  throwing  twelve  thousand  gallons  per  minute,  could 
not  keep  it  down  so  that  it  would  gain  less  than  an  inch  a  minute.  When  three  and  a  half  miles  north  of 
Cape  Fortuuas  the  engineer  sent  word  that  the  fires  would  Ik  extinguished  in  five  minutes,  and,  as  it  would  be 
impossible  to  reach  Humboldt  bar,  Captain  Dall  determined  to  beach  the  ship.  The  vessel  was  headed  for 
shore,  the  engines  making  about  twenty  revolutions  after  she  grounded.     Heavy  seas  were  breaking  over 
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From  a  drawing  made  by  a  survivor. 


years.  He  first  commanded  the  Uark  Amethyst,  ami  next  took  the  ship  Cermania.  continuing  with  her  for  six  and  one-half  years. 
Iu  1SS6  Captain  linker  retired  Ironi  the  water  and  has  since  lived  on  shore,  with  the  exception  of  occasional  trips  with  the  little 
•teamer  Satanac,  which  he  bonght  in  18.S4.    He  1*  now  quietly  enjoying  life  on  a  farm  near  New  Whatcom. 

-•  Tin-  brig  Fauntteroy  was  the  best  known  of  the  vessels,  which  visited  the  Northwest,  in  the  United  Stair-  geodetic  service, 
and  her  lalwrs  exteuded  over  a  wide  range  of  territory.  She  made  a  survey  of  Gray's  Harbor  in  t8>io,  and  from  there  went  to  Coos 
Bar.  Her  work  for  the  next  few  years  was  along  the  California  shore,  but  in  iS6t>  she  returned  North  to  make  soundings  iu  the 
harlxir  at  Seattle.  She  then  went  farther  up  the  Coast,  but  returned  to  Seattle  in  1872,  and  in  1874  surveyed  Commencement  Ray. 
Capt.  James  V.  I,awson  was  in  command  for  nearly  fifteen  yearn,  with  the  exception  of  a  brief  interval  while  she  was  in  charge  of 
Capt.  Charles  Willoughby. 

"Capt.  K.  H.  McAlmond  of  Dungeness  was  born  in  Belfast,  Me.,  in  1S7R,  and  came  to  the  Coast  in  1850  He  sailed  out  of 
Sao  Francisco  as  master  of  the  schooner  [no,  running  to  Central  America,  and  arrived  on  Puget  Sound  two  years  Inter  as  mate  of  the 
brig  John  Davis.  He  was  next  on  the  bark  John  Adams  from  Steilacoom  to  San  Francisco,  anil  from  her  went  to  the  schooner 
Eudorus.  He  returned  to  Dungeness  in  1853  and  took  command  of  the  John  Adams,  and  after  sailing  her  for  six  months  abandoned 
the  sea  until  1861,  when  he  constructed  the  schooner  Rebecca  at  Dungeness  and  operated  her  for  four  years  in  the  Puget  Sound  and 
Alaska  trade,  finally  selling  the  vessel  to  San  Francisco  parties.  For  the  next  ten  or  twelve  years  he  was  acting  as  pilot  011  I'uget 
Sound  and  Northern  waters.  In  18S0  he  built  the  schooner  Champion  and  rati  her  for  about  six  years,  sealing  off  the  Cape,  but 
afterward  sold  her  to  Chief  Peter  of  the  Neah  Bay  Indian  tribe.  He  is  at  present  building  a  otte-humlred-ton  schooner  to  be  used  in 
the  sealing  and  cod-fishing  trade. 
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her,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  cut  away  the  masts.  A  boat  was  lowered,  and  First  Officer  French  succeeded 
in  reaching  land  in  safety  with  all  of  the  women  and  children  except  two,  one  lady  refusing  to  leave  the  vessel 
because  her  brother  could  not  accompany  her.  Second  Officer  Birch  then  started  with  the  old  men  and  one 
woman,  but  his  boat  capsized,  and  all  perished  except  the  latter,  Birch  and  a  sailor.  The  third  boat  was  in 
charge  of  Captain  Gladwell,  but  it  was  soon  overturned  and  nearly  all  of  its  occupants  were  lost.  Freuch  in 
the  meantime  returned  to  the  rescue,  but  owing  to  the  carelessness  of  the  crew  his  boat  was  drawn  under  the 
quarter  and  he  was  drowned.  After  a  terrific  struggle,  Engineer  O'Neil  succeeded  in  reaching  shore  with  a 
line,  which  was  the  means  of  saving  the  lives  of  several  persons.  At  1:30  A.  M.  Captain  Dall.  Pilot  Rogers 
and  Purser  Breck  started  ashore  in  this  manner,  after  doing  all  in  their  power  to  induce  the  remaining 
passengers  to  follow  their  example.  Mr.  Berry,  Wells,  Fargo's  agent,  was  swept  from  the  line  and  drowned, 
and  those  who  clung  to  the  wreck  drifted  ashore  soon  afterward  on  a  piece  of  the  deck  which  detached  itself 
from  the  steamer.  Altogether  thirty-eight  people  perished.  The  action  of  the  first  officer  in  returning  to  almost 
certain  death  after  making  his  escape  was  an  example  of  heroism  such  as  is  seldom  witnessed.  He  was  entreated 
to  remain  in  safety,  but  replied  that  it  was  his  duty  to  make  the  venture,  and,  after  leaving  his  watch  and  a 
message  for  his  wife,  went  to  his  fate-  The  passengers  presented  Captain  Dall  with  a  testimonial  for  the  care 
which  they  received  after  the  accident.  The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  the  lost — Crew  :  A.  French,  first 
officer  ;  H.  Mayhood,  third  officer ;  R.  A.  Nation,  first  assistant  engineer ;  H.  Doyle,  fireman  :  L.  Howes, 
coalpasser  ;  John  Desnoyer.  carpenter;  Mike  Darney,  Thomas  Leonard,  W.  G.Clark,  and  Fred  Maass.  seamen  : 

John  Grant,  messenger  boy  ;  Joseph  Webster,  porter  ;  J.  D.  Turner. 
Thomas  Connelly,  Manuel  Suarez,  and  John  Hedden,  waiters  ;  Louis 
Volstadt,  first  cook  ;  Herman  Renkin.  second  cook  ;  H.  Wellington, 
third  cook;  a  colored  barber,  and  Gladwell,  the  pilot — Passengers: 
Berry,  Wells  Fargo's  messenger  ;  Capt.  Chris  Sweitzer,  Samuel  Gregg 
and  sister,  Messrs.  Bloomfield.  Hass,  Perkins,  Taylor,  Daly,  Hissim. 
Delschneider,  Meeker.  Trcpsy,  Greenshield,  E.  Rainey,  A.  Hunter, 
and  C.  Thomas.  The  survivors  were  :  W.  L  Dall.  master  ;  W.  E. 
Birch,  second  officer;  Thomas  O'Neil,  chief  engineer;  J.  M.  Breck, 
purser  ;  Joseph  Bryant,  second  assistant  engineer  ;  J.  D.  Cloughlet 
and  Edward  McEneany,*  water  tenders;  R.  Loomis.  Jerry  Bamett. 
and  William  Whitby,  firemen;  Robert  Boyd,  H.  Norton,  and  F.  K. 
Callaghan,  coalpassers  ;  James  Launahan,  engine  storekeeper  ;  Moses 
Rogers,  bar  pilot ;  John  Detning,  steward  ;  John  Paulsea,  second 
steward  ;  Samuel  Lewis,  steerage  steward  ;  Jose  Almaden,  pantryman  ; 
Richard  Hill,  baker  ;  Michael  Monen,  John  Power,  and  G.  Stege. 
waiters ;  H.  Duffey.  Henry  Otto,  Henry  Gardner,  James  Silva.  John 
Daly,  Hugh  Duncan,  Daniel  Horrigan,  James  Weighton,  and  Wil- 
liam King,  seamen  ;  G.  W.  Tew,  wife  and  three  children,  T.  V.  Smith. 
O.  Alder,  A-  G.  Balch,  G  Vignolo,  Miss  Jordan.  J.  A.  Wheeler,  J.  F. 
Gould,  W.  Farrell,  Fred  Freeman,  J.  J.  Ginn,  William  Reese,  W.  D. 
Ray.  P.  Kelly,  J-  Quigley.  Mr.  Estes.  A.  Hinman,  A.  B.  Robertson. 
J.  H.  Henry,  H.  Bledsoe,  Mrs.  C.  Sweitzer,  M.  Trenbath,  Miss  Hart- 
ney,  H.  M.  Patrick,  J.  A.  Gallagher.  Mrs.  Thompson  and  child,  John 
Morrill,  George  Baum,  Mrs.  Aureau,  and  four  Chinamen,  passengers.  The  Northerner  was  built  in  New  York  in 
1847  for  the  Charleston  trade,  but  came  round  to  the  Pacific  in  1850,  and  was  operated  by  the  Pacific  Mail  on 
all  of  the  routes  out  of  San  Francisco.  At  the  time  of  the  wreck  she  had  the  postal  contract  north,  and 
received  a  big  subsidy  for  a  semi-monthly  service.  A  few  trips  before  her  destruction  she  was  in  a  collision 
on  the  Sound  with  the  tug  Resolute,  receiving  injuries  to  the  extent  of  A  long  lawsuit  was  the  result, 

the  case  being  in  the  courts  for  years.  Meiggs,  owner  of  the  Resolute,  finally  won,  securing  damages  for  injuries 
sustained  by  his  vessel . 

Other  serious  marine  disasters  of  the  year  were  the  loss  of  the  schooner  Calamet,  which  sailed  from  Shoal- 
water  Bay  for  the  Columbia  with  seven  persons,  and  nothing  was  ever  found  to  throw  light  on  their  mysterious 
disappearance.  The  ship  John  Marshall,  from  San  Francisco  for  Port  Discovery,  was  caught  in  a  storm  off  Cat*- 
Flattery.  November  10th,  and  was  lost  with  all  on  board.  The  Peruvian  brig  Floreuria,  from  Utsalady  for  Callao, 
encountered  a  gale  off  Cape  Flattery,  Dccemt>cr  8th,  and  was  on  her  beam  ends  for  three  hours.    The  captain, 
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*  Rdward  McEneanv,  who  was  one  of  the  survivors  of  the  Northerner,  was  born  in  Ireland  in  1829,  and  soon  after  coming  to 
America  commenced  running  between  New  York  and  Aspinwall  as  water  tender  on  the  Pacific  Mail  steamships,  most  of  the  time 
being  engaged  on  the  Illinois,  and  leaving  that  route  in  1851  for  San  l'Yancisco.  In  June  of  that  year  he  joined  the  old  sidewheclcr 
Oregon  as  third  assistant  engineer,  remaining  there  about  a  year  and  then  going  as  second  assistant  on  the  steamship  California.  Id 
i860  he  shipped  on  the  steamship  Northerner,  which  was  lost  before  he  had  completed  the  round  trip  with  her.  He  then  ran  south 
from  San  Hraucisco,  serving  on  the  steamship  Golden  City  nearly  six  years,  ami  was  chief  of  the  Sacramento  for  two  years. 
Altogether  he  was  in  the  employ  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Company  for  more  than  two  decades.  He  left  their  employ  to  accept  a  position 
on  the  Central  Pacific  ferry-boats,  on  which  he  ran  as  chief  eugineer  for  fifteen  years. 
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cook,  supercargo,  and  Dr.  L-  B.  Bailey  of  Victoria,  were  drowned.  The  vessel  drifted  into  Nootka  Sound,  and 
the  rest  of  the  crew  escaped.  The  schooners  D.  A.  Ciinch  and  Morning  Star  were  wrecked  in  the  Straits  in 
November,  and  the  bark  Ann  Perry  iti  Appletree  Cove  in  December. 

The  brig  Consort,  Captain  McLellan,  while  en  route  from  Honolulu  to  Port  Discover}',  was  lost  in  Nootka 
Sound,  November,  i860.  The  vessel  was  dismasted  by  a  hurricane  October  15th. 
Jury  masts  were  rigged,  and  she  succeeded  in  entering  the  Straits,"  but  was 
driven  off  by  another  gale  and  went  into  the  harbor  at  Nootka,  where  she 
dragged  anchor  and  stranded.  There  were  nine  Kanakas  and  thirteen  whites 
aboard  at  the  time  of  the  disaster,  and  all  were  saved. 

On  December  23d  the  British  bark  Nanette,  a  vessel  of  about  400  tons 
burden,  in  command  of  Captain  Mains,  with  Capt.  William  McCulloch,"  mate, 
was  wrecked.  She  was  consigned  to  Stamp  &  Co.  of  Victoria,  and  had  an 
exceedingly  valuable  cargo,  the  invoice  showing  it  to  have  been  worth  nearly 
$200,000.  The  bark  was  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  days  out  from  Loudon 
when  she  sailed  lazily  up  the  Straits  on  Sunday,  Dcceml>er  23d,  and  struck 
on  Race  Rocks  with  such  force  that  she  remained  there.  A  great  effort  was 
made  to  float  her,  but  to  no  purpose,  and  she  became  a  total  loss. 

Notable  deaths  in  the  marine  profession  in  i860  were  pilot  Broderick, 
who  was  drowned  off  Victoria  harbor,  Captain  Dodd,  of  the  steamer  Heaver,  and 
Capt.  John  A.  Bull,  of  the  British  surveying  brig  Plumper. 

Marine  business  experienced  a  wonder- 
ful development  in  1861,  and  more  steamboats 
were  built  than  in  any  previous  year.  The 

Pacific  Northwest  was  too  far  away  at  this  period  to  be  much  affected  by  the 
impending  war,  which  was  to  disarrange  matters  so  completely  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  the  pioneers  continued  to  construct  steamboats  and 
to  open  up  new  routes  as  they  had  never  done  liefore.  British  Columbia,  having 
no  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  United  States,  forged  ahead  in  all  branches  of 
industry,  and  nearly  a  dozen  steamers  were  added  to  the  fleet  plying  on  her  rivers 
and  lakes.  Karly  in  the  year  the  Enterprise  was  brought  from  San  Francisco 
by  the  Curry  brothers  to  run  between  Victoria  and  the  Sound,  to  carry  the  mail 
under  the  Parkinson  contract.  Curry  and  Jones  were  in  charge  during  the  first 
few  months.  Finch1"  was  purser  and  D.  F.  Fee,'"  engineer.  She  entered  the 
field  under  very  favorable  auspices,  and  during  the  first  six  months  gave  the 
Eliza  Anderson  the  hardest  opposition  that  she  encountered  during  the  entire  ten 
years  of  her  supremacy.  Within  a  short  time,  however,  a  compromise  was 
effected,  and  the  Enterprise  lxrcame  the  property  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  for  a  consideration  of  about 
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17  Capt.  William  McCulloch  was  born  in  Ireland  in  1827,  and  went  to  sea  when  he  was  but  twelve  years  of  age.  In  the 
twenty-one  year*  which  he  spent  on  the  water  before  coming  to  Victoria,  he  visited  every  port  of  importance  in  the  world.  When 
the  hark  Nanette,  on  which  he  came  to  the  1'ucific  Coast,  was  wrecked,  he  immediately  joined  the  schooner  Trader,  running  North 
with  her  for  three  months.  He  was  subsequently  master  of  the  schooner  Alpha  for  three  years  and  of  the  North  Star  for  two.  He 
made  a  trip  to  San  Francisco  with  the  latter  vessel  during  the  Civil  War,  and  while  entering  the  harbor  was  fired  on  by  the  Shubrick, 
which  had  mistaken  the  North  Star  for  a  vessel  of  the  enemy  because  no  attention  bad  been  paid  to  her  first  salute.  From 
the  North  Star  Captain  McCulloch  went  to  the  famous  steamer  Fidelater,  which  he  ran  between  Victoria  and  Nanaimo,  retaining 
command  for  several  months.  It  was  while  be  was  in  charge  that  the  Alexander  collided  with  the  Fidelater.  Captain  McCulloch 
remained  at  the  wheel  and  alone  and  unaided  succeeded  in  beaching  the  vessel.  He  next  made  two  \-07ages  to  the  North  on  the 
schooner  Blaek  Diamond.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  sixties  he  was  appointed  pilot  on  the  ocean  steamers  entering  Victoria,  holding 
that  position  for  six  years  and  meeting  with  uniformly  good  luck.  In  1874  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
for  whom  lie  handled  the  old  steamer  Otter  eight  years,  going  from  her  to  the  steamer  Enterprise,  on  which  he  served  for  two  years. 
He  then  took  the  Piineess  Louise  for  a  short  time.  When  the  steamer  Amelia  was  brought  up  from  San  Francisco,  Captain 
McCulloch  took  charge  and  remained  with  her  until  1888.  From  that  time  until  1893  he  made  occasional  trips  with  the  Princess 
Louise  and  Yosemite,  retiring  finally  to  enjoy  a  well  earned  rest. 

■  Capt.  Duncan  B.  Finch,  who  with  the  Wrights  and  the  Starrs  made  a  fortune  out  of  Northwestern  steamboating,  was  born 
in  Cold  Stream,  New  Vork,  in  1820.  Whether  his  birthplace  affected  his  principles  or  not  we  are  unable  to  state,  but  he  was  a  strict 
cold-water  mau  all  of  his  life,  and  no  bur  was  allowed  to  exist  on  a  *teamt>oat  under  D.  B.  Finch's  command.  Captain  Finch  com- 
menced his  business  career  on  the  Hudson,  where  he  was  interested  in  lumbering  and  in  several  small  vessels  running  on  that 
classic  stream.  Realizing  the  greater  advantages  offered  a  young  man  in  a  new  country,  he  rounded  the  Horn  in  1849  on  the 
schooner  Jacob  M.  Ryerson.  which  subsequently  became  a  well  known  coaster  After  inaugurating  the  lumber  firm  of  Finch  & 
Johnson,  he  wetit  to  New  York  in  1850,  but  soon  returned  to  the  Coast  and  purchased  an  interest  in  the  steamer  Weber,  running  on 
the  Sacramento  River,  and  shortly  afterward  built  a  new  boat  for  that  trade.  This  wan  too  much  for  the  California  .Steam  Naviga- 
tion Company,  and  they  proceeded  to  blot  the  new  enterprise  out  of  existence,  ruining  Finch  and  necessitating  his  removal  to  the 
North  to  liegiu  life  over  again.  On  his  arrival  on  the  Sound  he  worked  as  purser  for  a  while,  but  soon  secured  an  iuterest  in  and 
assumed  control  of  the  Eliza  Anderson.  His  work  from  that  time  until  he  left  in  1872  is  identified  with  the  marine  history  of 
Puget  Sound,  and  despite  his  peculiarities  no  man  ever  operated  a  steamboat  in  a  more  businesslike  manner.  There  are  many 
i'uget  Sound  pioneers  still  living  to  attest  his  popularity,  and  they  arc  not  alt  temperance  men  either. 

"  Kngiuecr  D.  F.  Fee  was  born  in  Mercer  County,  Fenn.  He  learned  his  trade  in  Pittsburg,  and  before  coming  West  was 
••tcamboating  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers.  From  New  Orleans  he  went  to  New  York,  and  in  1851  reached  San  Francisco, 
where  he  served  on  the  old  steamship  Sea  Bird,  and  also  on  the  Goliah,  Senator  and  other  historic  craft.  He  came  North  to  Yictoria 
in  1861  on  the  venerable  Enterprise  and  continued  on  her  at  intervals  uutil  1883.  He  has  had  charge  of  the  engines  on  the  Beaver, 
Otter.  Yosemite,  Wilson  G.  Hunt,  aud  many  other  steamers.  Mr.  Fee  ha*  retired  from  the  business,  and  makes  his  home  at 
Victoria.  B.  C. 
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$6o,ooo.    She  was  put  on  the  Westminster  route,  making  her  first  trip  March  17,  1862.  and  continued  on  that 
run  most  of  the  time  until  1885,  when  she  met  with  a  serious  accident.     Captain  Swanson  was  one  of  her  first 
masters  after  she  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.     As  an  indication  of  the  business  on 
the  Fraser  River  at  that  time,  her  manifest  of  a  trip  from  Victoria,  April  6,  1863,  shows  that  she  carried  2511 
passengers,  sixty  tons  of  merchandise,  nine  head  of  cattle  and  twenty-three  pack  animals,  and  this  was  only 
one  of  many  equally  as  profitable.     Following  Swanson  in  command  came  McNeil,  Moualt.  Wyldie,  Finch. 
Pamphlet,  McKinnon,  Lewis,  Rudliu,  McCulloch,  Gardiner,  and  others.    In  1883  she  was  extensively  overhauled 
and  repaired,  and  ran  regularly  to  Westminster  under  Captain  Rudlin  until  July,  1885,  at  which  time,  while 
on  her  way  from  Westminster  to  Victoria,  she  collided  with  the  steamer  R.  P.  Rilhtl.    The  Enterprise  received 
the  blow  fair  on  the  port  bow,  and  before  its  force  was  expended  the  side  of  the  whcelhouse  and  the  foremast 
were  carried  away.    The  damage  was  so  extensive  that  she  was  stripped 
and  abandoned.    She  was  built  in  San  Francisco  in  1861  by  William 
Curry  and  Peter  F.  Doling.    Her  dimensions  were:   length,  t.vi  feet; 
beam,  27  feet  7  inches;  depth  of  hold,  6  feet  9  inches.     She  had  a 


walking-beam  engine  30  x  72  inches  and  sidcwhecls.  The  Wilson  G. 
Hunt,  which  had  been  lying  for  a  year  in  James  Bay,  was  taken  round 
to  the  Columbia  by  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company,  which  at 
this  time  purchased  every'  steamer  which  came  into  its  territory.  Those 
running  on  the  Fraser  were  for  a  short  time  operated  under  the  name 
of  the  British  Columbia  &  Victoria  Steam  Navigation  Company.  This 
organization  was  formed  in  June,  and  included  the  Colonel  Moody.  Gov- 
ernor Douglas,  Maria,  Hope,  Henrietta,  and  Flying  Dutchman™  Early 
in  the  year  Capt.  William  Irving  made  the  first  successful  trip  to  Vale 
with  the  steamer  Colonel  Moody.  The  Moody  ran  the  most  of  the  time 
from  New  Westminster  to  Harrison  River  and  Hope,  the  Flying  Dutch- 
man and  the  Henrietta  on  Harrison  Lake  to  Port  Douglas,  and  the  Hope 


from  Hope  to  Emery's  Bar.  The  combination  succeeded  very  well  for  a 
time,  but  the  inevitable  opposition  appeared  when  the  steamer  Union,  a 
small  sternwheeler  built  at  Cayoosh  Flat  by  J.  Bramley,  entered  the 
field  against  the  company.  She  was  in  charge  of  Captain  Doanc,  with 
John  Huntoon,  purser,  and  was  launched  July  13th,  doing  a  very  fair 
business  considering  her  size,  for  she  was  but  70  feet  long  and  14  feet 
beam,  with  9  x  30  inch  engines.    Captain  Doaue  left  her  in  1862,  and 

was  succeeded  by  Captains  Dcighton,  Spraguc  and  Rugby.  Ca"  w  y  Do*"* 

Three  steamers,  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Champion  and  Marcelta,  were  built  this  year  for  the  growing  trade 
on  the  lakes  tributary  to  the  upper  Fraser.  The  Lady  of  the  Lake  was  not  intended  for  a  record  breaker  in 
point  of  speed.  She  was  provided  with  a  pair  of  engines  so  small  that  they  were  hardly  able  to  make  a 
standoff  with  a  stiff  breeze,  but  with  a  pressure  of  one  hundred  pounds  of  steam  she  made  her  way  about  the  lake 
rapidly  enough  for  all  purposes.  The  dimensions  of  the  steamer  were  :  length,  72  feet ;  beam.  15  feet  ;  depth, 
4  feet,  with  engines  6x  24  inches.  The  Champion,  the  first  steamer  on  Scaton  Lake,  was  a  sternwheeler,  100 
feet  in  length  and  about  22  feet  beam.  When  first  built  she  was  fitted  out  with  very  small  engines,  but  in  1S63 
alterations  were  made  and  new  ones  12  x  36  inches  substituted.  The  trade  in  which  she  was  engaged  did  not 
require  a  very  fast  steamer,  and  with  her  12-inch  engines  she  made  a  far  better  showing  than  the^ bateaux  which 
had  preceded  her.  The  Marcella,  running  on  Lilloet  Lake  in  1861,  was  a  sternwheeler  60  feet  long;  propelled  by 
a  pair  of  engines  7  x  22  inches.  She  made  her  first  trip  on  the  lake  in  May,  and  continued  running  for  three 
years,  at  which  time  she  was  found  to  be  entirely  too  small  and  slow  for  the  increasing  trade  and  was  cast  aside 
Two  new  propellers  appeared  at  Victoria  in  1861,  the  first  of  this  class  of  steamers  to  be  constructed  in  the 
province.  The  Emily  Harris  was  set  afloat  January  3d  by  Peter  Holmes,  the  builder,  for  Harris,  Carroll  &  Co 
She  was  followed  a  few  months  later  by  the  Cariboo,  a  famous  craft  in  British  Columbia  history".  The  Flying 
Dutchman  also  entered  the  lists  this  year.  At  Sooke  a  fine  schooner,  the  Ann  Taylor,  was  launched  in  March 
for  the  Sandwich  Island  trade. 

The  steamer  Emily  Harris,  Capt.  Alexander  Court,  left  Victoria  for  Fraser  River  points  on  her  initial  trip 
March  1st,  with  eighty  tons  of  miscellaneous  freight,  and  continued  in  that  traffic  for  several  years  as  a  jobbing 
steamer.  She  also  ran  between  Nanaimo  and  Victoria  carrying  coal,  and  towing  whenever  work  could  be 
secured.    Court  was  succeeded  by  Captain  Titcomb.  the  pioneer  Victoria  pilot ;  Wallace,  Chambers,  Mcintosh. 

"The  Flying  Dutchman  was  a  small  sternwheeler  built  by  William  Moore  for  the  Fraser  River  trade,  in  the  fall  of  i860,  but 
owing  to  a  delay  in  receiving  her  machinery,  which  came  up  from  San  Francisco  on  the  old  bark  Pickery,  did  not  make  her  trial 
trip  until  January  11,  1S61.  She  was  ninety-three  feet  long,  seventeen  feet  beam,  with  11  x  36  inch  engines,  and  was  speedy  for  that 
period.  Moore  and  hi*  sons  ran  her  for  a  few  years  with  indifferent  success,  aud  in  1S64  sold  an  interest  in  the  vessel  to  Capt 
"Delaware"  Inslev,  a  well  known  character  in  Fraser  River  steamboating.  The  Hying  Dutchman  soon  afterward  became  finan- 
cially involved  and  was  taken  to  the  American  side  and  purchased  by  one  of  the  mill  companies  But  little  work  was  performed  by 
the  steamer  in  these  waters,  and  the  engines  were  removed  and  placed  in  the  steamer  Lmnie,  one  of  the  first  steruwheelers  con- 
structed on  the  Sound. 
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Hewitt,  Greenwood  and  Frain.  The  latter,  an  American  who  went  to  British  Columbia  from  Coos  Hay,  was  the 
last  in  command,  meeting  death  with  two  companions  when  the  steamer  exploded  her  boiler  in  August,  187 1  (see 
wreck  of  F.mily  Harris,  1871 ).  The  dimensions  of  the  Emily  Harris  were  !  length,  one  hundred  feet;  beam,  sixteen 
feet  six  inches  ;  depth,  six  feet.  Her  engines  were  twelve  by  fifteen  inches  and  drove  a  propeller  four  and  one-half 
feet  in  diameter,  with  six  and  one-half  feet  pitch. 

The  steamer  Cariboo,  or,  as  she  was  afterward  called,  the  Cariboo  and  Fly,  had  fully  as  varied  and 
interesting  a  career  as  any  craft  that  ever  steamed  about  the  waters  of  British  Columbia.  She  was  built  in  1861 
by  Capt.  Archibald  Jamieson,  formerly  engaged  in  steamboatiug  on  the  Willamette  River.  Her  engines,  which 
were  of  the  oscillating  pattern,  seventeen  by  thirty -six  inches,  arrived  at  Victoria  on  the  brig  Jfarrella  from  Scot- 
land in  May,  and  the  Cariboo  left  Victoria  on  her  first  voyage  July  26th  for  New  Westminster  and  Fort  Douglas. 
The  initial  trip  was  a  success,  but  on  the  second,  early  in  August,  she  met  with  a  terrible  accident.  Leaving  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company's  wharf  at  2:30  in  the  morning,  she  passed  down  the  harbor,  and  while  rounding  Shoal 
l'oint  her  boiler  exploded,  instantly  killing  Archibald  Jamieson.  captain  and  owner  ;  his  brother  George  Jamieson. 
assistant  engineer  :  William  Allen,  chief  engineer  ;  John  Sparks,  mate  :  Dan  Foley,  fireman  ;  P.  Garro.  passenger, 
and  an  unknown  deckhand  ;  injuring  Henry  Gray,  the  pilot  ;  John  Reed,  deckhand  ;  William  Tyson,  steward  ; 
and  Aleck  Steward,  carpenter.  The  cause  of  the  explosion  was  never  accurately  determined,  as  all  those  in  a 
position  to  know  were  killed  in  the  disaster,  but  it  was  generally  attributed  to  low  water  in  the  boiler.  The  ver- 
dict of  the  coroner's  jury  censured  the  dead  engineer,  who  had  occupied  the  same  position  on  the  Caledonia,  which 
was  blown  up  in  the  Gulf  of  Georgia  two  years  before.  Testimony  taken  at  the  inquest  elicited  the  information 
that  on  the  previous  passage,  owing  to  a  defective  pump,  the  captain  had  been  compelled  to  tie  up,  draw  the  fires 
and  lift  the  safety  valve.  This  sudden  and  terrible  end  of  the  new  steamer  created  a  great  sensation  in  Victoria, 
and  it  was  several  years  licfore  any  one  made  an  effort  to  do  anything  with  the  hull,  which  had  been  badly  racked 
by  the  explosion.  In  1866  McDougal  Brothers  of  Victoria  concluded  that  there  was  still  some  value  in  the 
wreck,  so  they  bought  and  repaired  it,  and,  not  wishing  to  have  it  handicapped  by  the  former  name,  they  called 
the  new  edition  the  /•*/)•.  To  this  change  there  was  some  objection  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  so  as  a  com- 
promise the  name  Cariboo  and  Fly  was  used.  The  vessel  was  launched  March  5,  1866.  and  Frain  was  her  first 
master.  The  McDougals 
kept  her  but  a  short  time, 


and  she  sulwcquently  became 
the  property  of  Moody,  Nel- 
son &  Co.  From  the  time 
of  her  reconstruction  until 
1875  she  jobbed  around  the 
waters  of  British  Columbia, 
towing  and  freighting  wher- 
ever business  offered.  Fraiu 
was  succeeded  by  Mcintosh, 
Devereaux.  Wharton,  and 
others.  In  1S75  Captain 
Spratt  purchased  the  steamer, 
and,  after  refitting  her  with 
new  machinery,  put  her  on 
the  Northern  Jute  in  com- 
mand of  Captain  Holmes. 
She  continued  running  here 
and  between  Nanaimo  and 
east  coast  points  for  about 
eight  years,  Capt.  George 
Kudlin  having   been  in 


chariie  part  of  the  time.    In  _  „„  „  ,. 

"      '  STKAMK*  "CAHIBOU  AMD  FtV" 

1883  the  machinery  was 

removed  and  the  vessel  used  as  a  tender  to  the  Ark,  which  had  just  been  completed.  Captain  Spratt  replaced  the 
machinery  in  1885,  and  September  12th  she  again  steamed  out  of  Victoria  harbor,  this  time  with  Captain  Cavin 
m  command.  In  1888  Capt.  William  Meyer  was  operating  her  on  the  Northern  ronte,  and  in  the  autumn,  while 
returning  from  Skeena  River  to  Victoria  with  a  cargo  of  salmon,  she  took  a  sheer  from  the  course  and  stranded  in 
Greenville  channel.  The  captain  and  crew  came  to  Victoria  on  the  steamer  Quickstep,  and  the  wreck  was  sold  to 
L,.  Goodacre  for  $2,050,  and  the  3.250  cases  of  salmon  in  the  cargo  brought  $6,050.  The  steamer  was  then  floated, 
taken  to  Victoria  and  repaired.  In  1 892  she  was  bought  by  the  Royal  Canadian  Canning  Company  and  left  on 
her  first  trip  to  the  Skeena,  June  21st,  in  charge  of  Capt.  C  E.  Bcnyon.  She  continued  in  use  until  1894.  and  the 
engraving  in  this  history  is  made  from  a  photograph  taken  soon  after  she  was  tied  up  in  the  fall. 
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An  important  change  in  the  ocean  service  between  San  Francisco  and  Northern  ports  took  place  in  1861, 
the  Pacific  Mail  selling  out  their  interests  in  the  North  to  Holladay  &  Flint.  The  six  steamships,  Cortes, 
Oregon,  Sierra  Nri'ada,  Republic,  Panama  and  Fremont,  were  sold  for  $250,000,  about  the  value  of  any  one  of 
them  in  good  order.  The  Fremont  was  changed  into  a  bark  soon 
after  the  purchase,  but  the  others  continued  in  their  old  occupation, 
officered  as  follows:  Cortes,  Captains  Huntington  and  Dall  ;  Oregon, 
W.  H.  Hudson  ;  Sierra  Nevada,  Wakeman  ;"  Panama,  J.  S.  Watson. 
The  California  Steam  Navigation  Company  was  on  the  Northern  route 
with  the  Brother  Jonathan,  Captain  Staples,  and  the  Pacific,  Captains 
Hums  and  Patterson.  Captain  Staples  ■  was  killed  in  Portland  by  a 
gambler  named  Patterson,  and  his  mate,  De  Wolf,  was  given  command 
of  the  ship,  and  Captain  Patterson  left  the  Pacific  to  succeed  Captain 
Fauutleroy  on  the  steamship  Massachusetts.  The  pioneer  steamship 
California  was  also  in  the  trade,  in  charge  of  Captain  Whiting.  The 
Santa  Cruz,  a  well  known  old-timer,  was  loaned  to  the  Government 
and  fitted  up  as  a  revenue  cutter,  sailing  under  the  name  General 
Sumner.  The  steamship  Pacific,  while  on  her  way  down  the  river 
from  Portland  in  July,  sank  at  Coffin  Rock  and  came  very  near 
remaining  there  and  avoiding  the  worst  marine  disaster  that  ever 
happened  on  the  Coast,  t'nfortunately,  as  it  proved  subsequently, 
she  was  raised  after  several  days'  work.    The  steamer  Express  took 

the  Portland  fire  engine  down  to 
pump  the  water  out,  and  she  steamed 
to  San  Francisco  for  repairs. 

All  of  the  minor  details  of  the 
Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company 
having  been  arranged,  its  organiza- 
tion was  effected,  and  at  a  meeting  held  in  January  the  following  officers  were 
elected:  J.  C.  Ainsworth,  president;  D.  F.  Bradford,  vice-president;  G.  W. 
Murray,  secretary  ;  J.  C.  Ainsworth,  J.  S.  Ruckel,  L.  W.  Coe,  S.  G  Reed  and 
D.  F.  Bradford,  directors.  The  business  of  the  company  on  the  Cascade  route 
was  handled  by  the  Julia  or  the  Carrie  Ladd,  with  the  Mountain  Puck  making 
occasional  trips.  On  the  upper  river  the  Colonel  Wright  made  an  exploring 
voyage  to  the  interior,  going  up  the  Clearwater  to  within  twelve  miles  of  the 
forks.  She  was  several  days  making  her  way  up,  but  came  down  a  distance 
of  325  miles  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours.  To  accommodate  the  growing 
trade  on  the  upper  Columbia,  the  company  constructed  the  steamer  Okanogan, 
which,  with  the  Tenino,  which  Thompson  and  Coe  had  commenced  to  build  at  the  time  of  the  organization,  gave  them 
abundant  facilities  for  all  the  business  then  offering,  although  it  was  not  necessary  to  carry  a  great  bulk  of  freight 
to  make  large  profits.    The  Tenino,  the  second  boat  on  the  upper  river,  unfurled  the  flag  of  the  big  company 


CAPT.  HlKiAH  Wakkman 


Capt.  Gbo*ck  W.  Staphs 


"Capt.  Edgar  Wakeman,  better  known  as  "  Ned  "  Wakeman,  was  liorn  in  Connecticut  iu  the  year  iSu.  anil  it  is  doubtful  if 
any  steamship  commander  ever  enjoyed  greater  or  more  merited  popularity.  Inasmuch  as  a  published  narrative  of  Ilia  famous 
exploits  on  the  high  seas  filled  an  interesting  book  of  four  hundred  pages,  it  is  difficult  to  do  him  justice  iu  a  work  of  this  nature. 
He  first  came  into  prominence  by  running  away  from  New  York  in  iSsjo  with  the  steamer  Sew  World,  bound  for  the  Pacific  Coast 
(see  steamer  Sew  world,  1864).  On  reaching  San  Francisco  he  sailed  on  the  Southern  coast  and  to  Australia  for  a  time,  and  then 
went  back  to  New  York,  where  Commodore  Vandcrbilt  placed  him  in  charge  of  the  steam  yacht  Sorth  Star;  but,  before  he  wcut  on 
board,  the  United  States  bench  w arrant  for  piracy,  in  running  away  with  the  Sere  World,  was  revived.  Through  the  assistance  ot 
Vandcrbilt,  Wakeman  was  put  on  board  a  California  steamer  while  the  marshal  was  searching  for  him.  On  arriving  at  San 
Francisco  he  was  engaged  by  William  H.  Brown,  for  whom  he  brought  the  Sew  World  out,  to  return  and  perform  a  like  sen-ice  with 
the  Surprise.  When  he  reached  the  Atlantic  seaboard  he  was  arrested  on  the  old  piracy  charge,  but  released  011  bonds.  The  day 
the  Surprise  was  ready  to  sail,  his  bondsmen  went  into  court  and  gave  him  up.  Wakeman  was  present,  but  left  the  courtroom  with 
the  crowd,  and,  when  the  officers  were  sent  to  bring  him  before  the  judge,  they  ascertained  that  he  was  half  way  to  Sandy  Hook 
with  the  Surprise,  again  bound  for  California.  The  steamer  made  the  trip  under  sail  and  easy  steam  in  about  four  months,  and  on 
arrival  Wakeman  received  his  salary  of  $500  a  month,  but  failed  to  secure  the  f  10,000  interest  in  the  boat  which  had  been  promises! 
He  was  next  in  command  of  a  sailing  vessel  for  two  years,  and  then  on  the  Holladay  steamships.  While  running  Xhc  John  L. 
Stephens,  the  crafl  was  seized  by  the  Mexicans,  and,  but  for  the  diplomacy  and  rigorous  action  of  Captain  Wakeman,  it  would  have 
been  confiscated  and  the  crew  and  passengers  made  prisoners  of  war.  The  owners  of  the  Stephens  failed  to  appreciate  the  valuable 
service  rendered,  so  the  skipper  left  their  employ  and  took  charge  of  the  steamship  America.  In  1862  he  went  Fast  to  bring  out 
the  tide  wheel  steamer  O.  C.  tfastins.  She  sailed  from  New  York.  November  15th,  and  two  days  later  was  battered  to  pieces  in  the 
Gulf  Stream,  Captain  Wakeman  and  eight  others  alone  surviving  out  of  a  crew  of  forty.  On  reaching  the  Pacific  the  Captain  spent 
considerable  time  at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  in  June,  1871,  took  the  steamship  Hfohongo,  running  between  San  Francisco  and 
Honolulu  :  but  on  his  second  voyage  he  was  stricken  with  paralysis,  which  disabled  his  entire  right  side  and  ended  his  long  and 
eventful  career  on  the  water.    Three  years  after  this  lamentable  misfortune  death  ended  his  sufferings. 

"Capt.  George  W.  Staples,  well  known  as  a  pioneer  sailing  master  and  afterward  as  a  steamship  captain,  was  shot  in  the 
Pioneer  Hotel  in  Portland  by  a  gambler  named  Patterson.  There  was  considerable  feeling  at  this  time  over  the  war,  and  Patterson, 
who  was  a  rabid  rebel,  made  some  insulting  remarks  about  the  Government,  which  led  to  a  scrimmage,  at  the  close  of  which  he 
retreated  upstairs,  followed  by  several  who  intended  to  have  him  arrested.  He  warned  them  not  to  follow,  aud,  as  he  had  a 
reputation  as  a  guu  fighter,  they  were  all  afraid  except  Staples,  who  started  to  ascend.  Before  he  reached  the  top,  Patterson  shot 
him  through  the  heart.  The  murderer  was  acquitted  and  left  Portland  for  Walla  Walla,  where  he  was  finally  killed  in  a  saloon 
brawl. 
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when  she  entered  the  water  in  1862.  She  was  built  at  Des  Chutes,  and  ran  faster  and  made  more  money 
than  any  steamer  that  has  followed  her  on  that  portion  of  the  Columbia.  While  this  assertion  may  not  be 
much  of  a  compliment  to  the  steamer's  speed,  it  is  saying  a  great  deal  for  her  money-making  ability.  Her 

dimensions  were :  length,  136  feet;  beam,  26  feet ;  depth,  5  feet 
9  inches.  The  engines.  17  x  72  inches,  were  new  from  the 
shops.  John  Gates"  assisted  in  the  construction  and  was  her 
first  engineer.  Leonard  White  was  given  command  at  the  start, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Charles  Felton,  K.  W.  Baughman,  J.  H. 
D.  Gray,  E.  F.  Coe,"  and  Thomas  and  John  Stump.  The  Tcnino 
was  operated  for  all  she  was  worth  during  the  first  few  years 
of  her  existence,  and  in  1867  was  so  badly  strained  that  she  had 
to  be  rebuilt.  She  served  acceptably  for  about  ten  years  after- 
ward, but  finally  struck  a  rock  while  coming  down  the  river, 
and,  as  her  hull  was  old  and  somewhat  decayed,  it  was  decided 
to  remove  her  engines  and  place  them  in  another  boat,  the  New 
I'enino.  The  steamer  Okanogan  was  also  built  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Des  Chutes,  and  during  the  first  few  years  of  her  existence 
was  commanded  by  Capt.  Charles  Felton,  with  John  Gates, 
engineer.  She  ran  on  the  upper  river  in  command  of  Felton. 
Baughman,  Coe,  and  Fred  Wilson  uutil  1S66,  when  Captain 
Stump  brought  her  over  Tutu  water  Falls.  She  was  the  first 
steamer  that  ever  made  this  trip,  and  the  time  from  Celilo  to 
the  mess-house  was  twenty-seven  minutes.  She  did  but  little 
work  on  the  middle  river,  and  in  February,  1867,  Captaiu 
Stump  continued  the  downward  journey  and  piloted  her  over 
the  Cascades.  In  shooting  the  rapids  she  took  a  sudden  sheer, 
and,  before  the  veteran  could 
straighten  her  up,  struck  a  large 
rock  almost  in  their  midst.  The 
collision  tore  a  big  hole  in  her  hull,  but  the  steamer  came  on  safely,  leaving 
as  a  memento  of  the  accident  her  name,  which  has  since  designated  the  rock 
that  so  nearly  caused  her  destruction.  After  reaching  her  destination  the 
Okanogan  was  operated  on  the  Astoria  route  in  command  of  Capt.  James  Strang, 
with  William  L.  Button,  engineer,  and  she  followed  this  trade  for  several  years. 
Among  the  various  masters  during  her  long  career  were  Captains  Snow,  Reed, 
Hughes,  Condon,  Babbidge  and  Smith.  The  opportunities  for  profit  were  not  so 
great  on  the  lower  river,  and  the  steamer  never  quite  equaled  the  record  made 
above,  which  at  one  time  reached  a  total  of  $15,000  for  three  consecutive  trips. 
The  Okanog-an  was  a  slow-going  craft,  1(8  feet  long,  24  feet  beam,  and  5  feet 
6  inches  hold.  Her  power  was  from  a  pair  of  14  x  60  inch  engines,  which  had 
previously  been  used  in  a  Sacramento  River  steamer.  She  was  ugly  in  appear- 
ance, but  during  her  active  existence  piled  up  as  many  heaps  of  shining  gold  as 
any  of  the  money  gatherers  owned  by  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company. 

Captain  Hoyt  continued  undisturbed  on  the  Astoria  route  with  the  Multnomah,  although  the  steamer 
Leviathan  was  put  on  the  lower  river  in  October,  with  the  intention  of  running  regularly.    As  she  was  sixteen 


John  Gats* 
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"As  long  as  (teamen  ply  on  Northwestern  waters  the  name  and  memory  of  John  Gate*  will  be  revered  alike  by  the  men  in 
the  engine-room  and  in  the  pilot-house.  The  many  labor-saving  inventions  of  this  quiet  genius  now  in  use  on  steamboats  will 
prove  a  lasting  monument  which  time  cannot  efface  ;  and,  while  the  hand  of  the  master  has  long  been  stilled  in  death,  many  of  the 
handsome  ana  swift  steamers  which  he  designed  are  still  speediug  along  the  rivers,  and  experience  has  proved  that  his  work  will 
Hand  the  teat  of  years.  Mr.  Gates  was  born  in  Mercer.  Me  ,  in  1829,  and  came  to  California  in  1849.  After  workiug  there  at  his 
trade  as  a  machinist  for  a  short  time,  he  came  to  Oregon,  arriving  in  1853.  Ilia  first  work  in  Portland  was  as  engineer  for  a  sawmill 
located  at  the  foot  of  Jefferson  Street,  but  meeting  with  adversity  he  soon  drifted  into  the  steamboat  business,  succeeding  Jacob 
Kamm  as  chief  engineer  of  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company.  It  was  while  in  this  position  that  his  remarkable  inventive 
Renins  displayed  itself,  and  during  the  first  ten  years  of  his  service  with  this  company  he  took  out  twenty  -seven  patents  on  inventions 
which  have  proved  invaluable  in  the  operation  of  steamboats.  Perhaps  the  best  known  and  most  thoroughly  appreciated  of  these 
appliances  was  the  Gates  hydraulic  steering  gear,  without  which  it  would  be  almost  an  impossibility  to  handle  the  big  river  and 
*'iond  steamers  of  the  present  day  with  any  degree  of  proficiency.  Beside  this  an  automatic  oiler,  sectional  boiler,  spark  arrester, 
a»h  pan,  cut-off  valve,  thumb  screw  for  holding  wheel  ropes,  and  several  patents  for  steam  puni|«.  attest  the  wide  range  of 
his  abilities.  Among  the  steamers  constmcted  under  bis  supervision  were  the  Orient.  Occident.  Almota,  Wide  West,  Daisy 
Atworth.  R.  R.  Thompson,  S.  G.  Reed,  Hassalo,  D.  S.  /taker,  Annie  Faxon.  Oneonta,  Harvest  Queen.  Afountatn  Queen,  Emma 
Hayuard,  Henry  Villard,  John  (,'ates,  Spokane,  Honita,  Welcome,  ami  Dixie  Vhompson.  He  was  for  many  years  inspector  of  boilers 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1888  was  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Portland. 

"Capt.  Kugene  P.  Coe  was  born  in  New  York  in  1841,  bnt  came  tolhe  Pacific  Coast  when  buta  boy.  Me  began  steamboating 
on  the  upper  Columbia  with  his  brother,  running  for  a  while  as  purser  but  afterward  serving  as  captaiu  of  nearly  all  of  the  Oregon 
Steam  Navigation  Company's  steamers  on  the  upper  and  middle  river.  Subsequently  he  went  befow  and  ran  the  A'.  A".  Thompson 
between  Portland  and  the  Cascades,  and  while  the  Northern  Pacific  was  transferring  passengers  from  Kalama  to  Portland  he  had 
charge  of  the  steamers  in  this  service.    He  died  in  Portland,  January,  1893,  aged  fifty-one  years. 
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hours  on  the  way  without  stops  on  the  first  up  trip,  her  owners  concluded  that  she  was  too  slow  and  abandoned 
the  project.  On  the  upper  Willamette  the  steamer  Unio  was  launched  at  Canemah,  October  19th,  and  went  into 
service  on  the  Yamhill  route.  The  James  Clinton  was  also  on  the  same  run  until  she  was  destroyed  by  fire, 
connecting  with  the  Express  for  Portland.  The  Union  was  built  by  Capt.  J,  T.  Apperson  and  was  christened 
without  the  final  "n,"  but  soon  afterward  passed  into  the  possession  of  Capt.  J.  D.  Miller,  who  was  patriotic 
enough  to  finish  the  name  regardless  of  the  result  of  the  war  then  pending.  She  was  a  small  sternwheeler 
ninety-six  feet  long,  sixteen  feet  Iteam.  and  drew  about  four  feet,  loaded.  Her  power  was  a  pair  of  9  x  48 
inches  engines.  In  1865  she  became  the  property  of  the  Willamette  Steam  Navigation  Company  and  the 
following  year  was  sold  to  the  People's  Transportation  Company.    Capt.  George  Jerome  commanded  her  during 

1867  and  1868,  and  Captain  Apperson  took  her  again  in  1869.  Sebastian  Miller 
was  also  in  charge  for  a  short  time. 

The  steamer  Yamhill,  built  at  Canemah  by  Capt.  J.  D.  Miller,  was  taken 
to  the  Tualitin   River,  and   made  her  first  trip  between  Layfayette  and 
McMinnville  in  January.    She  was  a  small  stcrnwhecl  steamer,  and  contained 
the  machinery  from  the  lloosier  but  never  made  a  striking  record  for  speed. 
Her  dimensions  were  :  length,  seventy-six  feet ;  beam,  fifteen  feet;  depth,  two 
and  one-half  feet.     Associated  with  Miller  in  her  ownership  were  George 
l.aiocque.  E.  B.  Fellows,  A.  L  Apperson.  T.  Fields,  and  I.  B.  Piette.    She  was 
of  very  light  draft,  and.  although  she  could  reach  a  higher  point  on  the  river 
than  the  other  boats,  was  too  small  to  carry  much  of  a  load  on  the  return  trip. 
The  steamer  Eagle,  which  after  ten  years  of  sen-ice  was  apparently  as  fast  and 
stanch  as  ever,  ran  for  a  while  on  the  Vancouver  route  in  1861,  Capt.  J.  D. 
Tack abeny,"  one  of  the  surviving  pioneer  masters  of  the  Northwest,  serving 
as  engineer.    The  Stark  Street  ferry  on  the  Willamette  again  came  into  the 
hands  of  the  Knotts,"  who  had  inaugurated  it  ten  vears  l)cfore.    The  falls  of 
the  Willamette  at  Oregon  Lity  were  the  scene  of  a  feat  in  steamhoating  in 
1861  that  has  never  been  equaled.    The  little  steamer  St.  Clair  was  piloted  over  the  falls  in  December  by  Capt. 
George  W.  Taylor, ,:  reaching  the  lower  river  in  good  condition  and  immediately  beginning  work  on  the  Cascade 
route.    The  ease  with  which  the  St  Clair  made  the  plunge  proved  that  the  passage  could  be  safely  made,  but 
Captain  Taylor  and  S.  R.  Smith,"  the  Portlanders  who  demonstrated  its  feasibility,  have  never  had  any  imitators. 


apt.  J.  D.  Tackaberry.  who  was  among  the  first  steatnboalmcii  who  received  license*  in  the  Willamette  district,  began 
ing  career  as  engineer  on  the  steamer  hlaglt,  running  to  Vancouver  in  1861,  and  alter  two  years  at  the  throttle  took  out 


»  Capt. 
an  interesting 

a  master's  license,  and  has  since  been  in  charge  of  steamboats  on  nearly  every  stretch  of  navigable  water  between  the  Columbia  and 
Alaska.  In  1863  he  sold  his  interest  in  the  Eagle,  which  he  then  owned  jointly  with  George  Ham,  entered  the  emplov  of  the 
People's  Transportation  Company,  running  on  nearly  all  of  their  steamers  on  the  Willamette  River,  and  continued  with  their 
successors,  aud  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company,  having  command  of  the  Bonanza  for  four  year*,  and  also  of  the  Orient  anil 
Occident.  On  the  upper  Columbia  he  served  on  the  Almota  and  other  steamers,  and  on  the  middle  river  011  the  Hariest  Queen. 
Ilelow  the  Cascades  he  was  on  nearly  all  of  the  best  boats  of  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company.  In  1876  he  took  the  little 
Heaver  from  Portland  to  Victoria,  and  afterward  ran  her  to  Alaska.  Before  returning  to  l'oitlatid  be  was  on  the  William  /rting, 
and  other  steamers  owned  by  Irving,  on  the  Fraser  between  New  Westminster  and  Vale.  Prior  to  and  during  the  construction  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  he  was  in  charge  of  several  different  steamers  on  the  upper  Fraser  and  Thompson  rivers.  For  the 
past  four  or  five  years  Captain  Tackaberry  has  been  in  Alaskan  waters,  commanding  a  steamer  plying  between  Wrangel,  Juneau  and 
the  islands.  He  returns  to  Portland  each  year  and  makes  occasional  trips  011  the  Willamette,  where  he  did  his  first  work  over  thirty 
years  ago.  In  addition  to  those  previously  mentioned,  Captain  Tackaberry  commanded  the  steamers  Peerless  and  Kamloops  on  the 
North  and  South  Thompson  rivers,  the  Alaskan  on  the  Slickeen  River,  and  the  Skuzty  running  from  Boston  bar  to  Lylton  on  the 
middle  Fraser.  There  are  a  numlier  of  men  in  the  Northwest  who  have  bad  more  years  of  service,  but  there  are  few,  if  any.  whose 
field  of  operations  baa  extended  over  so  wide  a  territory. 

'•Andrew  J.  Knott,  Portland's  pioneer  ferryman,  was  born  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  November  25,  1834.  The  family  came  West 
when  he  was  quite  young,  and  in  the  fall  of  1850  his  father  inaugurated  a  ferry  service  across  the  Willamette  at  Portland,  in  which 
he  was  assisted  by  the  present  head  of  the  Stark  Street  Company.  The  pioneer  l>oat  wax  a  scow,  propelled  by  hand,  Indians 
furnishing  the  motive  power.  During  the  first  winter  a  party  of  emigrants  arrived  with  a  number  of  cattle  and  wished  to  cross. 
When  well  out  in  the  stream  the  cattle  became  restless  and  crowded  to  one  side,  upsetting  the  scow.  The  live-stock  swam  ashore 
easily  enough,  but  the  captain  and  men  were  compelled  to  cling  to  the  sides  of  the  boat  until  she  stranded  some  distance 
down  stream.  To  right  the  primitive  craft  was  found  to  lie  a  difficult  matter,  so  Indian  squaws  were  engaged  to  carry  sacks  of  sand 
which  they  suspended  on  their  backs  by  means  of  bauds  over  their  foreheads  ;  this  was  piled  on  the  upper  side  of  the  vessel  until  it 
finally  rested  on  an  even  keel.  Mr.  Knott  engaged  in  mining  aud  stock-raising  in  1851,  and  continued  in  that  business  for  ten  years, 
at  which  time  the  elder  Knott  and  his  sons  purchased  the  present  Stark  Street  Ferry,  with  which  Andrew  has  been  connected  ever 
since.    The  company  is  now  incorporated  under  the  title,  "Stark  Street  Ferry  Company,"  of  which  A.  J.  Knott  is  president. 

"Capt.  George  W.  Taylor,  better  known  as  the  "Commodore,"  was  born  in  Missouri  in  1831,  and  came  across  the  plains  to 
Portland  in  Noveml>er,  1832,  His  first  employment  in  Oregon  was  in  a  sawmill  at  Milwaukie,  and  in  the  Linn  City  Mills  at  Oregon 
City.  After  working  on  shore  until  1856  he  began  stcamboating  as  deckhand  on  the  Jennie  Clark,  Captain  Ainsworth,  going  from 
her  to  the  Elk,  where  he  served  as  fireman.  He  next  purchased  an  interest  in  the  Hoosier,  running  from  Oregon  City  to  Dayton, 
and  on  December  7,  1S61.  bought  the  steam  scow  St.  Clair  above  the  falls  at  Oregon  City  and  piloted  her  over  the  cataract  the  same 
day,  accomplishing  a  feat  which  has  never  since  been  attempted.  He  operated  the  St.  Clair  between  Portland  and  Oregon  Citv  until 
the  spring  of  1862,  when  she  was  put  on  the  Cascade  route.  Early  in  1864  Captain  Taylor  took  charge  of  the  steamer  O. '  liaket 
and  ran  her  uutil  autumn,  the  next  season  running  the  diminutive  steamer  Rescue  to  Oregon  City  and  the  Cascades,  and  following 
with  the  little  sidewheel  Itoneer  in  1866.  He  then  retired  from  the  river  for  six  years  and  engaged  in  draying  in  Portland,  after 
which  be  acquired  the  little  propeller  Commodore  ferry  and  used  her  as  a  towboat  for  two  seasons,  then  forming  a  partnership  with 
Fred  Congdon  and  buying  the  steamer  Oneonta  for  the  same  service.  He  soon  purchased  Congdon's  interest,  and  in  1S83  constructed 
the  propeller  Oswego,  which  be  used  in  connection  with  his  lightering  and  wood  business.  In  1889  he  purchased  the  Salem,  which 
he  employed  as  an  excursion  steamer  and  towboat  until  1891,  at  which  time  he  put  her  on  the  Dayton  route,  where  the  has  since 
continued,  except  at  intervals  while  engaged  in  towing. 

"S.  R.  Smith  of  the  lloosier  has  been  a  conspicuous  figure  in  Northwestern  marine  circles  for  forty  year*  and  has  seen 
considerable  swift-water  navigation.  He  assisted  Captain  Taylor  to  bring  the  St.  Clair  over  the  falls  at  Oregon  City,  was  with 
the  Shoshone  when  she  came  through  Snake  River  Canyon,  and  took  the  steamer  Skuzsy  up  the  Fraser  from  Vale  to  Lytlon.  He  is 
at  present  residing  in  Portland,  working  as  a  contractor. 
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Several  Government  vessels  were  stationed  for  a  portion  of  the  year  at  Esquimalt,  among  them  the  flagship 
Bacchante,  the  corvettes  Mutine  and  Hecate,  and  the  gunboats  (trappier  and  Forward.    The  latter  was  sent  up  to 

Cape  Mudge  to  recover  some  stolen  property  from  the  Hydah  Indians, 
and  when  it-s  mission  was  declared  the  Indians  became  so  hostile  that 
a  skirmish  ensued,  and  the  commander  of  the  Forward  dropped  a  few 
shells  among  their  canoes  and  camps  before  they  surrendered  their 
position.  Many  of  their  canoes  were  ruined  and  several  of  the  tribe 
killed  and  injured.  It  was  a  lesson  they  had  long  needed,  and  its 
wholesome  effect  endured  for  several  months.  The  steamers  Shubrick 
and  Massachusetts  and  the  revenue  cutter  Jeff  Davis  represented  the 
United  States  in  the  Northwest  at  different  periods  during  the  year. 
The  United  States  brig  Fauntleroy  spent  some  time  in  Coos  Bay 
making  a  complete  survey  of  the  bar  and  harbor.  Capt.  Charles  H. 
Willoughby"  was  with  her  as  sailing  master. 

The  Bellingham  Bay  coal  mines  furnished  business  for  several 
coasters  which  had  previously  been  dependent  on  lumber  for  return 
freight  to  San  Francisco.  Among  the  number  thus  engaged  were  the 
bark  Amethyst,"'  which  carried  away  five  cargoes  with  a  total  of  2,474 
tons ;  the  Vickery,  four, 
1,230  tons;  the  />.  Af.  Hall, 
three,  916  tons  ;  the  Leono- 
sa,  three,  512  tons;  and 
the  barks  Auckland,  W.  B. 
Scran  ton,  Narramissic  and 
Wavelet,  one  each,  the  total 
aggregating  over  2,000  tons, 
of  which  the  Wavelet  carried  878  tons.  The  Puget  Sound  lumbering 
industry  attracted  many  vessels  which  came  from  foreign  ports  in 
ballast,  in  addition  to  those  which  brought  cargoes  to  Victoria  and 
other  ports.  This  fleet  in  1861  included  among  other  craft  the  ships 
True  Briton,  Rebecca,  Sardinia,  Massachusetts,  Edith  Rose,  Angela  Bay, 
and  Indiaman ;  the  barks  Huntsville,  Oak  Hill,  Christopher  Mitchell, 
I'ernon,  Florence,  Kaffir  Chief,  Retriever,  R.  W.  Wood,  Zona,  Francis 
Palmer,  Adelaide  Cooper,  Metropolis,  and  Palmetto:  the  Chilean  barks 
Coronet,  Picade,  Alberto,  and  /.  M.  S.,  and  the  Danish  bark  Dan.  The 
t>ark  Ork  was  sold  to  the  Port  Discovery  Mill  Company  in  1861  and 
catered  the  lumber  traffic.  Other  barks  engaged  along  the  coast  were 
the  Mary,  Narramissic,  Nellie  Merrill,  Midas,  Almatia,"  Industry,  Live 
Yankee,  and  Samuel  Merritt,  the  last  four  regular  liners  between  San 
Francisco  and  Northern  ports.  The  barkentines  Jane  A.  Falkenberg, 
Captain  Erskine,"  and  Monitor,  and  the  brigs  Energy,  Merchantman, 


Capt.  J.  D.  Twiaihiiv 
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"Capt.  Charles  H.  Willoughby  was  born  in  New  London,  Conn.,  January  14.  1K32,  and  at  the  age  of  twelve  years  went  to  ilea 
u  a  cabin  boy,  rose  rapidly  in  the  ranks,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  took  charge  or  a  vessel  sailing  out  of  New  York  for  Honolulu 
aail  Pacific  ports.  He  began  running  regularly  in  North  Pacific  waters  in  the  early  sixties,  the  Eliza  Anderson  having  been  one 
of  bis  commands.  He  was  also  on  the  steamship  Dakota,  and  for  several  years  was  sailing  master  on  the  old  t  inted  States  surveying 
Vig  Fauntleroy.  He  was  at  one  time  master  and  third  owner  of  the  pioneer  bark  JVarramissic,  one  of  the  best  known  vessels  on  the 
Coatt  in  her  day.  It  was  while  under  Captain  W'illoughby  that  the  bark  exceeded  all  other  long  passage  records,  having  been 
««y  three  days  from  San  Francisco  to  Port  Angeles  (see  bark  Narramissic).  A  few  vears  later  Captain  Willoughby  distinguished 
bitmelf  by  saving  the  schooner  l.olita,  which  had  stranded  on  the  rocks  in  Port  Townsend  Bay  and  had  been  given  up  by  the 
captain.  For  this  act  he  was  presented  with  a  valuable  gold  watch,  and  received  a  handsome  sum  in  cash  from  the  San  Francisco 
L'oderwriters.  Retiring  from  the  water  in  1879,  he  was  appointed  Indiau  agent  at  the  Quinalt  Reservation,  retaining  the  position 
inul  his  death,  March  6,  1868. 

"The  bark  Amethyst,  destined  in  after  years  to  become  one  of  the  notable  vessels  of  the  Coast,  was  built  in  Boatou  in  1821 
of  live-oak,  copper  fastened,  and  for  the  first  twelve  years  of  her  existence  ran  as  a  packet  between  Boston  and  Liverpool.  The  next 
t*o  decades  were  spent  in  the  whaling  business.  She  was  then  operated  in  the  coal  traffic  on  the  Eastern  coast,  subsequently  going 
to  China,  where  she  was  used  in  the  coasting  trade  for  a  few  years.  She  came  from  there  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  where  she  was 
tilled  in  transporting  coal  and  lumber  unttl  along  in  the  eighties,  when  she  again  entered  the  whaling  service,  and  wonld  probably 
I*  sailing  the  ocean  yet  had  she  not  met  with  a  fatal  disaster  on  the  coast  of  Siberia. 

"  The  bark  Almatia  was  built  in  Boston  in  1857  for  the  Mediterranean  trade,  but  was  afterward  sent  to  China  and  from  there 
came  to  this  coast.  She  was  registered  at  the  Astoria  custom-house  in  1861  as  owned  by  B.  F.  Smith  of  Portland,  Thomas  M.  Cutter 
«f  Boston,  and  J.  W.  and  J.  C.  Van  Vorhis  of  Waldeu,  Mass.  Abel  Richardson,  her  first  master,  was  succeeded  by  J.  J.  Noyes, 
and  Captains  Winsor  and  J.  W.  Miller  also  ran  her  in  the  coasting  trade.  In  1873  she  was  dismasted  in  a  gale  off  Cape  Flattery, 
'•owed  into  Victoria  and  refitted  at  an  expense  of  several  thousand  dollars,  after  which  she  loaded  lumber  at  Burrard's  Inlet  for 
ralia.  On  the  way  out,  in  tow  of  the  steamer  Maude,  she  ran  aground  at  the  entrance  to  Plumper's  Pass,  and  was  so  badly 
damaged  that  the  wreck  was  sold  for  $1,300.  The  cargo  consisted  of  330.000  feet  of  lumber,  most  of  which  was  saved.  The  vessel 
'»  «  afterward  released  by  the  Cariboo  Fly  and  again  repaired  and  set  afloat.  In  18S0  she  again  came  to  grief  on  the  coast  of  China, 
Kotng  ashore  while  en  route  from  Foo  Chow  to  Shanghai. 

"Capt.  Melville  C.  Brskine  was  born  in  Bristol,  Maine,  in  1S36,  and  commenced  his  marine  service  on  the  Atlantic  as 
apprentice  boy  on  the  ship  Eastern  Queen,  running  to  Liverpool   In  1853  he  made  a  voyage  to  Australia  on  the  ship  Kate  Sweetland 
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Ann  Bernard,  Sunny  South,  Emily  W.  Sayburn,  Crimea,  Sheet  Anchor,  C.  Carnall.  Christian  and  Tanner  were 
also  coasting,  some  of  them  making  voyages  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  South  American  ports.  Several 
schooners  for  the  Itxal  service  were  built  on  the  Sound  this  year,  and  with  the  old-timers  comprised  a  good-sized 
fleet.  Among  those  not  previously  mentioned  were  the  Flying  Mist,  Grumbler,  General  Morgan,  /Linnah. 
Rubicon.  Restless,  Winged  Racer,  Sarah  Xeuton,  Ella  Florence.  'Foicano,  Explorer,  Circus,  Tolo  and  Katydid. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  the  schooners  Abe  Lincoln  and  Louisa  and  the  sloop  Fanny  were  launched, 
the  latter  by  Fred  Ketchum,  who  built  the  Wave  in  1846.  The  Louisa  was 
run  by  Capt.  P.  E.  Ferchen,"  and  the  Abe  Lincoln  to  Shoalwater  Bay  by 
George  S.  Foster.  George  W.  Warren  and  William  Hochau  were  afterward 
owners  of  the  vessel  and  continued  to  operate  her  in  the  same  locality.  The 
schooner  Woodpecker,  which  came  from  Kngland,  bringing  machinery  and 
supplies  for  the  Barclay  Sound  Mill  Company,  sailed  between  Portland  and 
Victoria,  and  made  a  few  successful  trips,  but  met  her  fate  while  crossing  out 
of  the  Columbia,  May  10th,  with  a  catgo  of  flour,  provisions,  and  104  head 
of  cattle.  The  schooner  left  Baker's  Bay  at  12:30,  May  10th,  in  charge  of 
Capt.  Alfred  Crosby,  the  bar  pilot.  In  attempting  to  sail  out  she  missed  stays 
and  got  into  the  breakers.  She  let  go  her  anchors,  but  afterward  slipped 
them  and  tried  to  work  out,  but  was  prevented  from  doing  so  by  the  flood 
tide.  She  finally  struck  in  ten  feet  of  water.  The  cattle  were  immediately 
thrown  overboard  to  lighten  the  vessel,  but  by  the  time  this  was  accomplished 
she  was  striking  heavily,  and  the  water  reached  a  depth  of  thirteen  inches  in 
the  well.  This  was  increased  to  three  feet  in  less  than  an  hour,  and,  as  she 
was  settling  fast,  the  crew  were  compelled  to  abandon  her  without  even  secur- 
ing their  personal  effects.  They  were  picked  up  by  the  pilot  boat  California 
and  taken  to  Astoria.  Vessel  and  cargo  proved  a  total  loss,  although  the 
residents  in  the  vicinity  of  Clatsop  beach  secured  enough  flour  to  last  them  for 
several  months,  and  William  Chance  managed  to  land  one  of  the  cows  alive. 
The  Woodpecker  was  a  composite  schooner  and  was  valued  at  about  $15,000. 

Union  Bar  on  the  Fraser  River,  two  miles  above  Hope,  was  the  scene 
of  a  terrible  steamboat  explosion  on  the  afternoon  of  April  14,  1861.  The 

steamer  Fort  Yale,  Capt.  Smith  B.  Jamieson,  while  passing  this  [mint  was  blown  to 
pieces,  instantly  killing  five  men  and  wounding  several  others.  The  destruction  of 
the  boat  was  so  complete  that  it  seems  a  miracle  that  any  one  escaped.  Among  the 
passengers  was  Capt.  William  Irving,  of  the  rival  steamer  Colonel  Moody.  Captain 
Irving  was  in  the  pilot-house  a  few  moments  before  the  accident  occurred,  and  when 
the  dinner  bell  rang  offered  to  steer  while  Captain  Jamieson  went  below.  Jamieson 
laughingly  remarked  that  he  would  not  trust  his  boat  in  the  hands  of  an  opposition 
pilot,  so  Irving  left  him  and,  in  company  with  Messrs.  Langley,  Stevens,  Yale,  and 
I^andvoight,  Dr.  Oliver.  Captain  Grant,  H.  S.  Alley,  purser  Barnard  and  bartender 

I Barry,  seated  himself  at  the  table.    A  moment  later  the  explosiou  occurred.    Every - 
k  thing  above  the  deck  was  razed,  and,  as  the  dismantled  wreck  floated  down  the  river, 

the  few  who  were  still  able  to  render  aid  extricated  the  bodies  of  the  dead  and 
wounded  from  the  debris.  Those  killed  outright  were  :  Smith  B.  Jamieson,  captain  ; 
James  Growler,  fireman  ;  Joshua  Buchanan,  cook  ;  an  unknown  deckhand,  and  Samuel 
Powers,  a  blacksmith  of  Hope.  The  injured  were  :  Thomas  King,  a  deckhand,  who 
lost  a  leg ;  James  Allison,  Captain  Grant,  Dr.  Oliver,  J.  I^ngley,  and  others. 
Engineer  McGreavy  csca|>ed  without  serious  injury.  Captain  Jamieson  was  a  brother  of  Capt.  Robert  Jamieson. 
who  lost  his  life  when  the  steamer  Portland  went  over  the  falls  of  the  Willamette,  and  of  Capt.  Archibald 
Jamieson  and  Engineer  Jamieson,  who  were  killed  by  the  explosion  of  the  Cariboo  a  few  months  later.  While 

and  returned  to  New  York  as  second  mate.  In  1856  he  was  master  of  tbc  bark  Indian  Queen  plying  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  two 
years  later  rounded  the  Horn  to  California  as  mate  on  the  ship  Ocean  /telle,  leaving  ber  to  take  the  same  position  on  the  famous  old 
coaster  Live  Yankee,  which  he  held  for  a  season,  and  then  joined  the  h'alkenbetg,  serving  as  mate  and  master  during  the  next  two 
years.  In  1862  he  entered  the  service  of  tbc  Pacific  Mail  Company  as  mate  on  the  steamship  Pacific,  remaining  with  them  until 
iv,  ,  lie  was  011  the  Hrother  Jonathan  for  a  time,  but  left  her  the  trip  before  ber  losa  and  went  to  Victoria,  where  he  was  given 
command  of  the  Fidelater,  which  he  retained  until  1868.  Me  was  subsequently  in  charge  of  the  steamer  Alexander,  and  was  with 
her  and  on  the  steamer  Conslanline  until  1875,  during  that  time  running  the  latter  as  the  first  regular  mail  steamer  on  the  Alaska 
route,  sailing  from  Port  Towtisend  and  calling  at  San  Juan  Island,  Tongas,  Wrangel  and  Sitka.  In  August,  1875,  be  went  to  Phila- 
delphia and  Drought  out  the  new  steamer  .SV  Paul  for  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  arriving  in  San  Francisco  in  March,  1877, 
which  at  once  went  on  the  Alaska  route.  He  continued  there  until  February,  1893,  when  he  was  appointed  to  his  present  postition  as 
pilot  on  the  San  Francisco  bar.  Captain  F.rskine  has  had  nearly  forty  years"  experience  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  during  all  that 
period  bas  never  lost  a  man. 

"Capt.  P.  E.  Ferchen,  who  was  one  of  the  crew  of  the  pilot-boat  California  in  1855,  was  born  in  Germany  in  1834  and  began 
his  marine  career  in  the  Germau  Navy.  He  came  to  America  in  1850  and  in  1852  was  employed  on  a  towboat  on  the  lower  Missis- 
sippi, remaining  there  until  1855,  when  he  came  to  the  Columbia.  Upon  leaving  the  bar  service  he  engaged  in  steamboating,  and 
after  working  bis  way  up  was  appointed  one  of  tbe  State  pilots,  a  position  in  which  be  has  been  very  successful  and  which  be  still  fill*. 
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the  terrible  calamities  on  the  Cariboo  and  Fori  Yah  resulted  in  serious  loss  of  life  and  property,  yet  the 
capsizing  of  a  comparatively  insignificant  freight  scow  on  the  Fraser  caused  more  deaths  than  both  of  the 
steamboat  disasters.  The  scow  was  owned  by  Diet/  &  Bulleue,  who  had  been  freighting  for  several  months  on 
the  river,  employing  Indians  to  pull  the  flatboat  up  and  down  the  stream.  On  a  down  trip  in  December  the  boat 
was  overturned  at  a  place  known  as  Three  Riflles,  in  the  big  canyon,  and  Captain  Bullene,  a  Norwegian  boatman, 
and  twelve  Indians,  were  drowned. 

The  brig  Persevere,  from  San  Francisco  for  Victoria,  a  rotten  old  Dutch  built  vessel  whose  days  of 
usefulness  were  over  a  great  many  years  before  she  started  on  her  last  trip,  foundered  about  forty  miles 
off  Cape  Flattery  in  September,  i86t.  She  had  been  lying  idle  in  San  Francisco  for  many  months,  and  only 
recently  had  been  hauled  out  and  puttied  up  for  the  occasion.  As  soon  as  she  began  to  sink  the  crew 
rushed  for  the  boats,  leaving  everything  behind  them,  and  the  last  man  was  hardly  over  the  rail  before 
she  disappeared.  The  survivors  headed  for  Tatoosh,  where  they  were  kindly  cared  for  by  the  keeper  until 
the  arrival  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  which  took  them  to  Portland.  The  bark  Cleopatra,  a  well  known  vessel  in 
the  Northwest,  was  burned  off  the  coast  of  Southern  California  while  en  route  from  the  Sound  with  a  cargo 
of  lumber.  The  disaster  occurred  July  1st.  and.  when  the  survivors  reached  San  Francisco,  the  underwriters 
were  dissatisfied  with  the  report  and  caused  the  arrest  of  G.  T.  Smith,  the  captain,  and  Samuel  Stanton,  the  mate, 
charging  them  with  having  set  fire  to  the  vessel.  An  investigation  was  held,  but  the  men  succeeded  in  clearing 
themselves.  Among  the  deaths  of  the  year  were  Captains  Smith  B.  Jamieson,  Archibald  Jamieson  and  James  B. 
Jamieson,  Capt.  George  W.  Staples,  Capt.  R.  L.  Whiting  of  the  Pacific  Mail  steamers,  Capt.  John  Gibbs  of  Port 
Townsend,  a  well  known  deep-water  man,  Charles  R.  Robson,  lieutenant-commander  of  H.  B.  M.  gunboat 
Forward,  aud  Michael  Charlton,  engineer  of  H.  B.  M.  ship  Topaz. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


The  Golden  Days  of  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company  —  The  People's  Transportation 
Company — Portland's  First  Seaside  Boat — Holi.aday's  $10,000  a  Month  Subsidy— British 
Steamers  "Thamf.s"  and  "Diana" — Captain  Irving's  "  Reliance  "—William  Moore  Opens 
Navigation  on  the  Stickehn  River  —  Steamer  "Shuhrick"  Versus  Port  Townssnd — The 
Oldest  Shipmaster  in  the  Northwest— Wreck  of  Schooner  "Tolo."  Bark  "Ann  Barnard, " 
and  Schooner  "Brant" — Establishment  ok  Steamboat  Inspector's  Office  in  Portland 
— War  and  Peace  Between  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  and  People's  Transportation 
Companies— Many  New  Steamers  Built— The  First  Steamer  Over  the  Rapids  at  Celilo— 
Pioneer  Sound  Steamers  "J.  B.  Libby  "  and  "Mary  Woodruff  "—British  Columbia  Lake 
Steamers  "  Princk  of  Wales,"  "Prince  Alfred,"  and  "Shaton" — The  "  Narramissic's  " 
Long  Trip  from  San  Francisco  to  the  Sound— The  Steamer  "New  World"  Arrives  on  the 
Columbia— Steamers  " Cascades."  "Yakima,"  and  "Owyhee" — "Fannie  Troup,"  "Senator," 
and  "Reliance" — The  "Maria"  Forfeited  to  the  United  States  Government  —  The 
"Celilo"  the  Second  Steamer  Over  thk  Cascades— The  "  Fidelater  "—William  Moore's 
Steamer  "Alexandria" — Captain  Jimmy  Jones'  Celebrated  Cruise  with  the  "Jenny 
Jones"  — Puget  Sound  Steamers  "Black  Diamond"  and  "  Pioneer  "— The  Tug  "Cyrus 
Walker"  —  Victoria's  First  Pilot  Schooner  —  Wreck  of  the  Barks  "  Iwanowna  "  and 
"Ocean  Bird,"  and  Schooner  "Cornelia  Terry  "—Boiler  Explosion  on  Steamer  "Mary 
Woodruff." 

IGHTEEN  HUNDRED  AND  SIXTY-TWO  was  the  banner  year  of  Columbia 
River  steamboating,  and  everything  which  could  turn  a  wheel  found  abundant  and 
profitable  occupation.  The  principal  cause  of  the  rush,  which  was  at  this  time  fairly 
under  way,  was  the  discovery  of  the  Salmon  River  mines ;  and  every  steamship  that 
left  San  Francisco  for  the  north  was  crowded 
to  its  utmost  capacity  with  gold-hunters  hast- 
ening to  the  mines.  The  fleet  running  to  the 
Cascades  was  frequently  unable  to  handle  the 
people  who  arrived  on  the  ocean  steamships, 
and  the  portage  was  blocked  with  freight  for 
days  at  a  time.  The  Julia,  the  Carrie  Ladd,  and  later  the  Wilson  G. 
Hunt,  were  in  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company's  sen-ice  as 
passenger  steamers  on  this  route,  with  the  Rival  and  Independence  oper- 
ated exclusively  for  freight  and  stock.  A  trip  of  either  of  the  regular 
steamers  with  less  than  two  hundred  passengers  was  deemed  light. 
Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  vast  number  of  arrivals  when  it  is 
stated  that  the  steamship  Brother  Jonathan,  on  a  single  trip  in  April, 
landed  one  thousand  persons  in  Portland.  The  Oregon  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Company  were  unable  to  retain  a  monopoly  of  this  fine  traffic,  as  a 
number  of  opposition  schemes  sprang  up  during  the  year,  all  tending  to 
divert  some  of  the  profits  from  its  coffers.  The  steamer  Maria  was 
brought  around  from  the  Fraser  River  to  inaugurate  a  rival  system  to 
the  upper  country,  to  be  known  as  the  Independent  Line,  but  was  seized 
by  the  Government  on  a  technical  charge  soon  after  her  advent,  and 
subsequently  cut  but  a  small  figure  in  transportation  matters.  It  was 
the  intention  of  her  owners  to  have  her  connect  at  the  Cascades  with  the  steamer  Dalles,  on  the  middle  river,  and 
with  the  new  steamer  Pray,  or  Spray,  as  she  was  afterward  called,  on  the  upper  river.    The  last-named  steamer 
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was  built  in  the  summer  of  1862  at  Des  Chutes  by  H.  W.  Corbett,  Capt.  A.  P.  Ankeny.'  Dr.  D.  S.  Baker, 
William  Gates,  and  Capt.  E.  W.  Baughman,  the  latter  leaving  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company  to  take 
command.  She  was  a  very  profitable  boat  and  paid  for  herself  three  times  over  during  the  first  five  months  that 
she  was  in  commission  ;  but  in  March,  1863,  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company  gathered  her  in,  as  they  did 
everything  which  interfered  with  their  business  on  the  river.  After  the  chauge  of  ownership  she  was  commanded 
by  Capt.  Charles  Felton  until  1864,  when  Capt.  J.  H.  D.  Gray  took  charge  and  ran  her  until  1867,  being  succeeded 
by  Capt.  Thomas  Stump.1  The  Spray  was  a  short-lived  boat,  and,  when  she  wore  out,  her  engines  were  taken  to 
Portland  and  placed  in  the  steamer  Orient,  while  the  boiler  was  used  for  a  time  in  the  Josie  McNcar.  The  dimensions 
of  the  steamer  were  :  length.  1 16  feet ;  beam,  22  feet  9  inches  ;  depth  of  hold,  5  feet ;  engines,  14  x  48  inches. 
Another  contestant  for  the  rich  traffic  of  the  Columbia  was  Captain  Van  Bergen,  who  secured  the  mail  contract 
between  Portland  and  The  Dalles,  and  was  early  in  the  field  with  an  organization  which  he  termed  the  People's 
Line,  the  steamers  Adelaide  and  .SV.  Clair  performing  the  service  below  the  Cascades  and  connecting  with  the 
steamer  Dalles  plying  above  the  rapids.  The  Leviathan  also  ran  bet  linen  Portland  and  the  Cascades  for  a  short 
time.  She  was  owned  by  Capt.  Richard  Hoyt,  and  was  chartered  to  Mossman  & 
Co.  to  carry  express  matter  to  the  Cascades  to  connect  with  Van  Bergen's  steamer 
on  the  middle  river. 

It  was  late  in  1862  before  these  ventures  were  fairly  under  way,  and 
meanwhile  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company  enjoyed  a  prosperity  beyond 
all  precedent.  From  figures  obtained  from  the  books  kept  at  The  Dalles  office 
of  the  company,  the  following  statement  is  made :  The  receipts  from  passage 
money  on  the  Colonel  Wright  on  the  up  trips  were  :  March  27th,  $2,625;  March 
29th,  $2,446  ;  March  31st,  $1,570;  Tenino,  April  9th,  $1,405  ;  Okanogan,  April 
nth,  $3,540;  April  15th,  $1,622.30;  April  18th,  $1,020;  Tenino,  April  22d, 
$3,232;  Okanogan,  April  25th,  $3,630 ;  Tenino,  April  27th,  $3.289 :  April  29th, 
$2-595  :  May  5tn-  $6,780;  Okanogan,  May  11th,  $2,145;  Tenino,  May  13th, 
$10,945  !  Okanogan,  May  17th,  $2,265  ;  May  26th,  $6,615.  These  amounts  are 
for  tickets  sold  at  The  Dalles  office  for  the  up  trips  only.  While  the  travel 
down  stream  was  not  nearly  so  large  at  this  period,  the  pursers  on  the  Lewiston 
boats  turned  in  cash  fares  of  from  $1,100  to  $4,000  each  trip,  and  the  returns 
from  freights  were  something  enormous.  One  up  trip  of  the  Tenino  in  May  produced  over  $18,000  for  freight, 
fares,  meals  and  berths.  There  were  other  sources  of  revenue  which,  while  seeming  insignificant  in  those  days, 
would  be  regarded  as  remarkable  at  the  present  time.  Among  the  "extras"  was  the  bar  privilege  on  the 
steamers,  which  realized  a  monthly  income  of  $1,200  from  the  Tenino  and  Okanogan,  while  the  dispenser  of 
liquids  on  the  Idaho  contributed  $300  per  mouth  for  the  privilege  of  catering  to  the  traveler  on  the  middle  river. 

Among  the  many  aspirants  for  a  share  in  the  golden  harvest  from  the  mining  excitement  was  the  steamer 
Cascadilla.  which  appeared  on  the  upper  river  in  the  fall  under  the  management  of  the  pioneer  W.  H.  Gray  and 
his  son,  Capt.  W.  P.  Gray.1  The  Cascadilla,  a  diminutive  sternwheeler  of  small  power  built  at  Celilo  by  W.  H. 
Gray,  Jacob  Kimmel,  and  James  Robbins,  was  launched  in  October,  1862,  and  ran  between  Celilo  and 
Wallula  until  the  river  closed,  and  in  the  following  spring  was  taken  to  Lewiston  and  operated  on  the 
Clearwater  between  that  point  and  Fort  Lapwai,  making  occasional  trips  to  the  mouth  of  the  Asotin  River  above 
Lewiston.    In  the  fall  of  1863  Gray  sold  his  interest  in  the  steamer  to  Capt.  Leonard  White  atid  R.  N.  White, 

1  Capt  Alexander  P.  Ankeny  whs  born  in  Pennsylvania  in  1813  and  came  to  Oregon  in  »85°-  He  was  first  engaged  in 
steamboating  on  the  Willamette  River  at  the  time  of  the  organisation  of  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company,  when  he  was  the 
principal  owner  in  the  steam  ferry-boat  Independence,  which  he  started  on  the  Cascade  route  in  opposition.  The  Independence  was  an 
insignificant  craft,  but  anything  which  could  carry  freight  was  valuable  in  thoiie  days,  and  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company 
soon  made  it  an  object  for  Captain  Ankeny  to  join  force*  with  them.  After  selling  the  Independence  he  was  interested  in  the  Spray 
on  the  upper  river,  until  she  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  all-absorbing  company,  and  subsequently  embarked  in  a  number  of  large 
commercial  enterprise*  ashore,  all  of  which  tended  to  the  growth  and  development  of  the  Northwest,  ami  in  which  he  succeeded  in 
accumulating  a  fortune.    He  died  at  Salem,  Or.,  March  23.  1891. 

•Capt.  Thomas  Stump  was  born  iu  Nashville,  Tenn.,  in  1829.  and  came  across  the  plains  in  1S49  with  his  father  and  brother. 
On  arriving  in  California  he  began  running  on  a  small  sternwheeler  plying  between  Sacramento  and  Marvavillc  in  1850,  and  shortly 
afterward  entered  the  service  of  the  California  Steam  Navigation  Company,  continuing  with  them  until  he  was  cmploved  bv  Capt. 
J.  C.  Aitisworth  to  go  to  Oregon  and  take  charge  of  the  Colonel  Wright.  He  was  sent  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Snake  with  Uie 
steamer  as  soon  as  he  arrived,  ami  mi  afterward  in  command  of  nearly  all  of  the  upper  Columbia  and  Snake  River  fleet,  remaining 
in  active  service  until  his  death,  which  occurred  August  13,  1S81,  while  coming  down  from  Lewistou  with  the  steamer  Spokane.  He 
was  in  the  pilot-house,  and  his  pilot.  Van  Pelt,  was  at  the  wheel.  As  they  were  passing  a  point  about  twenty  miles  below  Kiparia, 
Captain  Stump,  who  had  been  conversing  with  Van  Pelt,  suddenly  swayed  and  fell  against  the  pilot,  who  caught  him  before  he 
struck  the  deck.  Assistance  was  immediately  rendered,  but  his  death  had  been  instantaneous.  Iu  addition  to  being  a  thorough 
steamboatmau,  he  was  a  genial,  warm-hearted  fellow,  who  left  a  host  of  friends  alt  over  the  Northwest. 

"Capt.  William  P.  Gray,  the  second  son  of  the  pioneer  W.  H.  Gray,  was  born  at  Oregon  City  in  1845,  and  Itegun  steamboating 
with  bis  father  on  the  steamer  Cascadilla  on  the  upper  Columbia  iu  1862.  although  he  hud  previously  sailed  a  sloop  on  the  Prascr 
River.  After  leaving  the  Cascadilla  he  served  as  pilot  on  the  Colonel  Wright  with  Capt.  Thomas  Stump,  having  been  with  him 
when  he  tried  to  take  the  steamer  through  Snake  River  Canyon.  He  ran  on  several  of  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company's 
IkmIs  on  the  middle  and  upper  Columbia,  and  from  there  went  to  the  lower  river  and  the  upper  Willamette  and  Yamhill.  He  spent 
several  months  navigating  the  waters  of  the  Stickeen,  ami  has  been  on  several  routes  on  Puget  Sound.  In  1888  he  took  the  steamer 
City  of  Eltensburg,  the  first  boat  ever  taken  through  Rock  Island  Rapids,  from  Pasco  to  the  mouth  of  the  Okanagan  River.  Captain 
Gray  was  on  the  U.  S.  (irqut  when  she  was  wrecked  at  Fort  Cauby,  and  has  lieen  in  several  very  tight  places  during  his  long  career, 
but  has  always  been  fortunate  with  the  many  steamers  lie  has  handled.  He  is  at  present  living  at  Pasco,  where  the  Frederick 
Sittings,  of  which  be  had  command  when  she  was  in  commission,  is  tied  up. 
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who  used  the  boat  principally  between  Wallula  and  Priests  Rapids,  and  finally  disposed  of  her  to  the  Oregon 
Steam  Navigation  Company,  who  removed  the  engines  and  placed  them  in  a  steamer  on  Clark's  Fork  of  the 
Columbia.  The  Caseadiila  was  one  hundred  and  six  feet  loug,  eighteen  feet  beam,  and  three  feet  six  inches  hold, 
with  engines  eight  by  thirty  inches. 

The  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company  had  heretofore  experienced  no  trouble  in  buying  out  or  whipping 
in  anything  that  disputed  their  sway,  but  the  hardest  opposition  which  they  had  yet  encountered  made  its 
appearance  in  1862,  when  the  People's  Transportation  Company  came  into  existence.  The  new  organization  was 
an  important  tactor  in  the  river  business  from  the  start,  and  for  ten  years  continued  to  grow  until  it  assumed 
proportions  nearly  equal  to  its  mighty  rival  in  the  days  of  its  infancy.  Nearly  all  of  the  steamboatnicn  who  were 
not  connected  with  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company  were  either  taken  into  the  People's  Transportation 
Company  at  its  inception,  or  afterward  acquired  an  interest,  but  the  principals  in  the  formation  of  the  company 
were  the  McCullys,'  S.  T.  Church.  E.  N.  Cook,'  E.  W.  Baughmau,  Stephen  Coffin,  and  J.  D.  Biles.  There  were 
sixty-five  stockholders  scattered  along  the  Willamette  River  from  Eugene  to  Portland,  and  when  the  organization 
was  perfected  the  company  owned  the  steamers  James  Clinton,  Relief,  and  Enterprise.  Stephen  Coffin  was 
president  in  1S62,  and  E.  N.  Cook  and  the  McCullys,  directors.  The  latter  had  enjoyed  some  experience  in 
steamboating  through  their  investment  of  $3,000  in  the  Clinton  to  assert  their  independence  of  steamlwat 
combines,  having  been  at  that  time  heavy  shippers.  Flushed  with  their  success  in  driving  all  rivalry  from  the 
Willamette  River,  the  new  company  looked  for  larger  fields  and  decided  that  they  would  attempt  to  secure  some 
of  the  immense  business  which  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company  was  handling  on  the  Columbia.  They 
built  the  steamer  E.  D.  /taker  to  run  to  the  Cascades,  and  the  Iris  for  the  middle  river,  and  for  a  connection  above 
The  Dalles  used  the  steamer  Kiyus.  The  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company  started  the  steamer  Wilson  6. 
Hunt  after  them  on  the  Cascade  route,  and  fares  and  freights  suffered  accordingly.    The  Baker  was  a  fast  l>oat 

and  frequently  outstripped  her  big  rival  on  the  run  between  the  Cascades  and 
Portland.    The  steamboat  war  continued  until  the  summer  following  the  appearance 
^^^*w  of  the  People's  Transportation  Company,  which  had  succeeded  in  contracting  debts  to 

the  extent  of  $65,000  in  their  efforts  to  establish  the  opposing  line.    A  reorganization 
was  effected,  with  David  McCully,  president;  L.  S.  Parrish,  vice-president;  T.  McF. 
Patton,  secretary  I  D.  McCully,  J.  S.  Parrish,  J.  D.  Biles,  E.  N.  Cook,  S.  T.  Church. 
^JLi  and  T.  McF.  Patton,  directors.    The  new  officers  undertook  to  raise  enough  money  to 

/^ML  clear  off  the  incumbrances  and  put  the  business  on  a  sound  basis,  but,  while  they  were 

^^^^^4  negotiating.  W.  S-  Ladd,  representing  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company,  called 

^^■K  on  McCully  ami  proposed  a  compromise  which  would  enable  all  parties  concerned  to 

recoup  the  losses  they  had  sustained  in  the  contest  for  supremacy.  McCully  signified 
his  willingness  to  exchange  the  Iris  and  the  Kiyus  on  the  Columbia  for  the  steamers 
Onward,  A'iia/  and  Surprise  controlled  by  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company  on 
the  Willamette,  and  to  withdraw  from  the  Columbia  River,  for  a  bonus  of  $15,000. 
After  some  time  spent  in  arguing  the  matter,  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company 
s.  i.  cni-»cti  finally  made  an  offer  of  $5,000.  which  was  declined.    Each  retired  for  a  conference. 

The  People's  Transportation  Company's  officials  secretly  decided  to  accept  $7,500.  Much  to  their  satisfaction  the 
Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company's  officials  returned  with  a  proposal  of  $10,000,  which  was  accepted,  and  the 
transfer  was  soon  made. 

For  ten  years  following  this  agreement  each  of  the  big  corporations  kept  strictly  within  the  bounds  of  the 
territory  agreed  upon.  One  of  the  first  additions  to  the  People's  Transportation  Company's  fleet  was  the  new 
steamer  Senator,  built  by  Capt.  Joseph  Kellogg  for  the  Oregon  City  route  |  and,  as  he  came  into  the  company  with 
his  steamer,  the  arrangement  was  very  desirable.  While  the  company  met  with  some  reverses,  and  was  always 
troubled  to  a  certain  extent  by  competition,  yet  it  continued  to  prosper,  and  the  profits  were  expended  in 


'David  McCully,  and  his  brother  Asa  A.  McCully,  were  born  in  the  province  of  New  Brunswick,  the  former  in  the  year  1814 
and  the  latter  in  1818. '  While  both  were  children  their  parents  emigrated  to  Iowa.  In  1852  the  two  brothers  came  overland  to 
Oregon  and  settled  at  Harrisburg,  where  they  engaged  in  general  merchandising,  with  which  they  were  quite  successful,  but  were 
somewhat  handicapped  by  having  been  compelled  to  haul  their  goods  part  of  the  way  in  wagons  instead  of  getting  them  by  steamer, 
as  their  rivals  farther  down  the  river  were  enabled  to  do.  An  endeavor  to  remedy  this  state  of  affairs  was  the  means  of  making  them 
prominent  factors  in  the  murine  business  for  many  years.  They  started  a  shipment  of  fifty  tons  of  freight  from  Portland  ou  the 
steamer  t\»tland  in  1855,  with  the  understanding  that  it  was  to  be  transferred  to  the  Enterprise  above  the  falls,  and  by  the  latter 
steamer  taken  through  to  Harrisburg.  When  the  Enterprise  reached  Corvallis  the  citizens  of  that  place  threatened  to  withdraw  their 
patronage  from  the  IkmU  if  she  attempted  to  make  any  other  port  the  bead  of  navigation,  and  brought  so  much  pressure  to  bear  on 
Captain  lamiesou  that  he  unloaded  the  goods  at  that  point,  a  proceeding  which  aroused  the  ire  of  the  McCullys,  and  they  at  once 
sought  lor  a  boat  which  they  could  control.  'I  heir  success  in  this  undertaking  has  !>een  already  related,  and  from  the  time  they 
secured  the  steamer  James  Clinton,  until  they  retired  from  the  direction  of  the  People's  Transportation  Company,  they  made  good 
records  as  steainboalinen,  their  policy  in  all  cases  being  to  include  as  many  stockholders  as  possible  in  their  enterprises  without 
allowing  the  management  to  pass  from  their  hands.  Both  withdrew  from  steamboating  shortly  after  the  Transportation  Company 
ceased  to  exist,  and  died  near  Salem  a  few  years  ago. 

1  E.  N.  Cook  was  born  in  Jefferson  County,  N.  V.,  in  1810,  and  in  1851  started  across  the  plains  to  Oregon,  stopping  for  a 
short  time  at  Salt  Lake  City  and  then  proceeding  to  the  Willamette  Valley.  He  engaged  in  business  at  Salem,  and,  when  David 
McCully  was  seeking  reinforcements  to  aid  in  his  approaching  conflict  with  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company,  Mr.  Cook 
became  a  williug  ally,  and  remained  with  the  People's  Transportation  Company  as  a  director  from  the  time  of  its  organization  until 
it  passed  into  the  possession  of  Ben  Holladay,  when  he  retired  and  resided  at  Salem  until  his  death.  May  6,  1879. 
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improving  its  steamers  and  wharves.  They  constructed  the  canal  and  basin  at  Oregon  City,  and  enjoyed  a  long 
period  of  success,  but  slightly  interrupted,  until  the  completion  of  the  locks  at  Oregon  City  by  the  Willamette 
Locks  &  Transportation  Company.  The  People's  Transportation  Company,  having  invested  a  large  amount  in 
building  a  basin  above  the  falls  to  facilitate  the  trans-shipment  of  freight,  which  would  be  rendered  useless  if  they 
patronized  the  new  waterway,  refused  to  change  their  transportation  methods ;  and  the  rival  company,  in 
retaliation,  proceeded  to  construct  the  steamers  Willamette  Chief,  Beaver  and  Governor  Grovrr.  The  People's 
Transportation  Company  owned  the  steamers  Enterprise,  Fanny  Patton,  Albany,  E.  Ar.  Cook,  Alice,  Acthr,  Alert, 
Echo,  Success  and  Onward ;  and,  not  wishing  to  risk  a  prolonged  contest,  the  entire  stock  of  the  company  was 
sold  to  Ben  Holladay  for  $200,000.  Financial  difficulties  subsequently  overwhelmed  Holladay,  and  he  was  forced 
to  sell  to  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company,  which  had  already  commenced  work  on  the  steamers  Orient, 
Occident  and  Bonanza,  to  be  used  on  the  Willamette.  Thus  ended  the  People's  Transportation  Company,  which 
during  its  existence  had  expended  over  a  million  dollars  for  steamboats,  docks  and  improvements. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  low  water  between  Clackamas  Rapids  and  Oregon  City  had  always  caused  trouble 
during  certain  seasons  when  there  was  not  sufficient  depth  for  the  larger  boats.  Captain  Ainsworth  put  the 
steamer  Skedaddle  on  that  portion  of  the  river  in  1862.  She  was  a  small  steam  barge  thirty-six  feet  long,  with  a 
seven  by  twelve  engine,  built  by  Capt  George  Pease,  who  also  constructed  at  the  same  time  her  exact 
counterpart,  which  was  to  be  used  without  steam.  The  Skedaddle  was  in  charge  of  Cyrus  Loeey,  and  did  not 
stand  well  enough  in  the  estimation  of  the  inspectors  to  be  permitted  to  go  below  the  mouth  of  the  Willamette. 

A  new  branch  of  steamboat  business  on  the  Columbia,  which  in  after  years  assumed  great  importance,  was 
started  in  1862.  The  population  and  wealth  of  Portland  had  increased 
to  such  an  extent  that  its  inhabitants  sought  summer  recreation  at  the 
seashore,  and  the  Jennie  Clark  was  the  first  regular  "seaside"  l>oat  from 
the  metropolis.  She  commenced  running  weekly  to  Fort  Clatsop,  on  the 
Lewis  &  Clarke  River,  in  July  ;  and,  although  her  crowds  were  small  in 
comparison  with  those  which  in  recent  seasons  have  thronged  seaward 
on  the  Alaskan,  Olympian,  Ocean  Wave,  Telephone,  Potter,  and  other 
boats,  it  is  a  cjuestion  whether  the  later-day  sojourners  find  as  much 
enjoyment  as  did  the  few  who  paid  fifteen  dollars  for  the  round  trip  on 
the  Jennie  Clark  in  1862.  Aside  from  the  occasional  trips  of  the  latter 
steamer,  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company  confined  its  operations 
almost  entirely  to  the  Cascade  route  and  the  upper  Columbia.  In 
addition  to  building  the  steamers  mentioned  for  the  Willamette  and 
arranging  for  others  to  follow  during  the  next  year,  Captain  Ainsworth 
went  to  San  Francisco  and  purchased  the  iron  for  fifteen  miles  of  railroad 
between  The  Dalles  and  the  upper  river.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the 
extensive  railroad  system  afterward  operated  by  the  Oregon  Steam  Navi- 
gation Company  and  its  successors.  An  incident  showing  the  attitude  of 
the  company  toward  its  employees  was  the  presentation,  in  1862,  of  a  gold 
watch  to  each  of  the  following  masters  :  John  H.  Wolf  of  the  Julia,  John 
McNulty  of  the  Idaho,  E.  W.  Baughman  of  the  Tenino,  and  Leonard 
White  of  the  Colonel  Wright,  an  act  of  gracious  appreciation  of  faithful 
service  much  at  variance  with  the  customs  of  those  in  power  in  later  years. 

Owing  to  the  heavy  passenger  travel  on  the  ocean  routes,  the  steamships  made  faster  time  than  ever  before. 
The  Sierra  Nevada,  Captain  Conner,  accomplished  the  voyage  from  San  Francisco  to  Portland,  in  April,  in 
seventy-two  hours,  then  claimed  to  be  the  fastest  trip  on  record  ;  but  a  few  weeks  later  the  Brother  Jonathan 
totally  eclipsed  that  performance  by  making  the  same  run  in  sixty-nine  hours  and  ten  minutes.  There  was  but 
little  change  in  the  steamers  plying  direct  to  the  Columbia  at  this  time,  but  on  the  Sound  the  new  firm  of 
Holladay  &  Flint  had  some  competition  from  the  steamship  Herman,  which  made  a  few  passages  at  reduced 
rates.  The  Herman  was  not  of  a  very  high  order,  but  she  proved  troublesome  enough  to  secure  a  monthly 
subsidy  of  $10,000  to  withdraw.  Holladay  &  Flint  had  contracted  with  the  Dominion  Government  to  run 
fortnightly  mail  steamers  to  Victoria,  receiving  for  the  service  a  bounty  of  $5,000  per  month,  and  prior  to  the 
inauguration  of  opposition  a  trip  with  less  than  $10,000  in  fares  was  considered  a  light  one  ;  so  the  amount  paid  to 
retain  a  monopoly  of  the  business  was  easily  recouped. 

•Capt.  John  II.  Wolf,  wlio  saw  more  years  of  continuous  service  with  the  Oregon  Steatn  Navigation  Company  ami  Us 
successors  than  anv  other  captain  in  their  employ,  was  born  in  Oermany  in  1824  and  came  to  Oregon  in  1852  on  the  schooner 
Emhous,  which  he  left  soon  after  arrival  and  commenced  steaniboating  on  the  old  Multnomah  with  Capt.  Richard  Hoyt,  Sr.  Quick 
to  learn,  and  a  general  favorite  with  every  one,  the  young  man  Wal  soon  promoted,  in  due  season  liecame  captain  of  the  Btllt,  and 
from  this  position  rose  steadily  until  he  was  in  command  of  the  best  steamers  owned  by  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company. 
At  various  times  during  his  long  career  he  handled  nearly  every  steamer  belonging  to  that  corporation,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Willamette  River  boats.  Captain  Wolf  was  a  thorough  stenmboatman  in  every  respect,  and  no  night  was  too  dark,  and  110  fog  too 
thick,  to  baffle  his  skill.  Withal  he  was  a  genial,  kind-hearted  gentleman,  whose  name  will  always  awaken  a  flood  of  pleasant 
memories  in  the  minds  of  those  who  knew  him.  He  continued  on  the  Columbia  until  a  few  weeks  before  his  death,  which  occurred 
id  Portlaud,  October  14,  1885.  after  a  third  of  a  century  of  continuous  service  on  river  steamboats. 
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The  ripple  of  excitement  caused  by  the  incipient  rivalry  of  the  preceding  year  on  the  Puget  Sound  routes 
had  subsided,  and  the  Eliza  Anderson  was  almost  alone  in  her  glory,  charging  fifteen  dollars  fare  to  Victoria  from 
Olympia,  with  an  additional  Federal  tax  of  fifty  cents  per  head.  The  Anderson  had  been  thoroughly  overhauled 
and  supplied  with  new  boilers,  and  enjoyed  three  years  of  prosperity,  clearing  from  $3,000  to  $6,000  per  month 
and  equipping  her  owners  for  any  combat  which  might  occur. 

The  Alberni  Mill  Company  began  operations  on  quite  an  extensive  scale  in  1862,  and  late  in  the  year 
secured  the  steamer  Thames  to  use  in  their  coasting  business.  The  Thames  was 
an  old  Holland  built  cattle  steamer,  which  had  sailed  for  years  between  Hamburg 
and  London.  She  came  from  the  latter  port  in  charge  of  Captain  Henderson,  who 
had  lost  the  Woodpecker  the  preceding  year,  and  soon  after  her  arrival  Captain 
Brown  was  given  command.  She  remained  in  the  Northwest  until  1865,  when 
Captain  Devereaux  took  her  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  from  there  to  San  Francisco, 
and  thence  to  Nagasaki,  where  she  was  purchased  by  an  American  firm,  who 
refitted  and  sold  her  to  a  Japanese,  by  whom  she  was  operated  as  a  coaster. 
After  a  brief  period  in  this  service  the  Thames  was  driven  ashore  by  a  typhoon, 
and  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  people  lost  their  lives.  She  was  about  three 
hundred  tons  burden,  and  had  a  single  engine  twenty-seven  by  thirty  inches. 
The  Alberni  Mill  Company  had  another  steamer  in  their  service  in  1862,  which  in 
after  years  achieved  considerable  local  fame.  She  was  called  the  Diana,  and  is 
always  alluded  to  by  old  timers  as  the  "largest  small  steamer"  or  the  "smallest 
large  steamer"  that  ever  ran  in  the  Northwest.  She  was  brought  from  China  to 
San  Francisco  as  a  launch  for  the  Pacific  Mail  Company  and  lengthened  by 
Superintendent  Allison.  She  exploded  off  the  Vallcjo  Street  wharf,  I>ecember  27,  i860,  killing  William  Shaw, 
engineer,  and  Thomas  Johnson,  fireman.  She  was  then  sold  to  Captain  Stump  and  taken  to  British  Columbia. 
Her  new  owner  was  always  afraid  of  her.  so  he  soon  removed  the  machinery  and  sold  the  hull  to  Capt.  Tom 
Wright,  who  equipped  it  with  new  motive  power,  and  fitted  the  steamer  up  to  carry  the  mails  between  San  Juan 
Island  and  the  mainland,  and  to  convey  officers  and  troops  about  the  Sound,  under  charter  to  the  United  States 

Government.  She  remained 
in  this  service  for  a  long 
time,  making  San  Juan  her 
home  port,  and  running  as 
far  north  as  Sitka  on  special 
occasions.  San  Juan  Island 
was  still  regarded  as  an 
"orphan"  domain,  and.  as 
the  Diana  had  been  under 
both  the  American  and 
British  colors,  Capt.  Tom 
Wright  graciously  gave  the 
latter  flag  precedence  on 
entering  a  British  port  and 
the  former  in  American  har- 
bors. In  1 868  the  steamer 
was  sent  to  San  Francisco  in 
charge  of  Capt.  Leon  Smith 
and  sold  to  the  Sausalito 
Ferry  Company.  She 
remained  on  the  bay  until 
1874,  then  started  north 
again,  but  was  wrecked  near 
Quinalt  (see  wreck  of  Diana,  1874).  Before  Wright  purchased  the  steamer  she  was  commanded  at  different 
times  by  Captains  Beadle,  Croaker,  McCulloch,  Doaue,  and  others.    Madigan/  Lawson,  Mcintosh,  and  other  well 
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1  Henjamiu  Madigan.  engineer,  was  bom  in  County  Cork,  Ireland,  in  1838.  When  quite  young  he  came  to  this  country  and 
learned  his  trade  in  the  l)el,amater  Iron  Works  in  New  York,  leaving  there  to  enter  the  steamship  service.  After  a  short  time  on 
the  Cuba  route  he  went  to  San  Francisco  in  1862,  and  thence  to  Victoria  in  Inlv  of  that  year.  He  secured  employment  on  the 
steamer  Diana,  and  also  on  the  old  steamer  Thames,  remaining  on  the  latter  about  two  year's.  In  1865  he  joined  the  steamer  Otter 
and  made  two  voyage*  North  with  Captains  Lewis  aud  Swausou,  then  going  to  the  steamer  Isabel,  where  he  remained  for  two 
seasons.  After  leaving  the  Isabel  he  spent  the  next  four  years  and  a  half  on  the  mail  steamer  Sir  James  Douglas,  and  when  the 
Douglas  was  laid  up  with  a  broken  shaft  he  DM  transferred  to  the  Maude,  owned  by  Captain  Spiatt.  While  in  Spratt's  service  he  was 
also  engineer  on  the  Cariboo  Fly  for  nearly  three  years,  but  left  to  serve  ou  the  Reaver,  then  belonging  to  Saunders.  He  purchase*! 
an  interest  in  the  Heaver  and  replaced  her  old-style  engines  with  poppet  valves,  provided  new  boilers,  and  made  other 
improvements.  He  operated  the  oM  crafl  ahoul  three  years,  anil  was  subsc  plenty  employed  on  the  -teame:  -  tit  vauJer,  then  in  thr 
possession  of  Warren  &  Saunders.  After  she  was  bought  by  Uunsmuir  he  remained  at  bis  post  until  l88j,  when,  with  Captain 
Myers,  he  went  to  England  and  brought  out  the  steamer  Sardonyx.  The  following  year  he  accepted  a  position  on  the  Barbara 
Boscowits,  which  he  is  still  occupying. 
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known  engineers,  handled  the  machinery.  Her  dimensions  were  :  length,  one  hundred  feet ;  beam,  thirteen 
feet ;  depth  of  hold,  ten  feet. 

On  the  Fraser,  Captain  Irving  disposed  of  his  interests  in  the  steamers  Governor  Douglas  and  Colonel  Moody 
and  built  the  Reliance,  the  finest  steamer  yet  in  the  trade.  She  was  one  of  the  best  known  of  the  Irving  fleet  and 
was  a  slernwheeler  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  feet  long,  twenty-six  feet  beam,  and  four  and  a  half  feet  depth  of 
hold,  with  engines  fourteen  by  fifty-four  inches.    She  commenced  to  run  on  the  Kraser  soon  after  her  completion, 

and,  owing  to  the  great  popularity  and  enterprise  of  her  owner,  was  very  successful.   

When  the  steamboat  combine  was  formed  on  the  river  in  1863,  the  Reliance  kept 
out  of  it  and  made  more  money  than  all  of  the  other  steamers.  In  1 864  she  was 
running  to  Yale,  and  frequently  carried  over  a  hundred  passengers  through.  She 
followed  the  Fraser  trade  for  ten  years,  most  of  the  time  in  command  of  Capt. 
William  Irving.  It  was  on  this  steamer  that  Commodore  John  Irving,  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Navigation  Company,  received  his  early  lessons  in  a  calling  in 
which  he  has  been  remarkably  successful.  The  Reliance  did  but  little  in  the 
seventies,  as  her  days  of  usefulness  were  almost  ended,  and  in  1876  the  new 
Reliance  took  her  place  in  the  marine  annals  of  British  Columbia  (see  steamer 
Reliance,  1876).  The  Flying  Dutchman  was  withdrawn  from  the  Fraser  in  1862, 
and  Capt.  William  Moore  found  a  new  field  for  steamboating  on  the  Stickeen 
River,  where  gold  had  been  discovered.  He  made  the  first  trip  up  this  stream, 
towing  a  barge  and  carrying  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  passengers.  Moore 
cleared  $14,000  with  his  steamer  in  the  first  seventy-two  days  of  the  excitement. 

The  steamer  Shubrick  was  on  the  Sound  the  greater  part  of  the  year  towing 
revenue  cutters,  carrying  mail  and  jobbing  around  wherever  her  services  were  needed.  She  was  in  command  of 
Captains  Pease  and  Wilson,  and  during  the  summer  engaged  in  a  very  warlike  demonstration  at  Port  Townsend. 
Victor  Smith,  collector  of  the  port,  desired  to  move  the  custom-house  to  Port  Angeles,  and,  on  the  refusal  of 
those  in  power  to  give  up  the  keys,  he  ordered  the  Shubrick' s  guns  trained  on  the  town,  threatening  to  fire  unless 
they  were  handed  over.  The  Port  Townsend  people  temporarily  surrendered,  but  a  few  days  later  about  twenty 
of  the  citizens  went  to  Olympia  and  swore  out  a  complaint  against  Collector  Smith.  As  the  Eliza  Anderson 
demanded  $15  fare  from  Port  Townsend  to  Olympia,  the  party  chartered  the  schooner  A".  B.  Potter  and  started  in 
charge  of  Capt.  H.  h.  Tibballs.'  with  the  craft  gayly  decorated  with  British  and  American  flags.    As  the 

schooner  sailed  past  Steila- 
coom  the  Shubrick  was  lying 
at  the  wharf,  and  when  oppo- 
site the  cutter  the  men  on  the 
Potter  saucily  fired  a  gun.  A 
warrant  was  issued  at  Olympia 
for  the  arrest  of  Capt.  J.  E. 
Wilson  of  the  Shubrick  and 
CollectorSmith.  United  States 
Marshal  Huntington  went  on 
board  at  Steilacoom  to  serve 
the  writ,  but  was  forcibly 
removed  from  the  vessel  with- 
out being  allowed  to  see  the 
Collector,  who  was  below. 
After  a  second  futile  attempt 
A  few  weeks  later  the  schooner  Potter  was  seized  for 
A  light  fine  was  imposed,  and  Smith. 
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to  carry  out  his  instructions,  the  Shubrick  steamed  away 
violating  tbe  revenue  laws  in  improperly  flying  her  flags  when  under  sail 
in  a  measure,  evened  the  score  for  the  disrespect  shown  when  the  Potter  passed  the  Shubrick  at  Steilacoom. 


'Capt.  H.  L.  Tibballs  was  born  in  Middletowu,  Conn.,  in  1829,  and  commenced  going  to  sea  when  a  boy,  rising  in  the 
profession  until,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  he  was  master  of  n  brig  running;  to  the  West  Indies.  In  i8jt  he  tested  the  first  diving-bell 
nnilt  in  the  United  States,  and  subsequently  fitted  out  tbe  bark  Emily  Banning  at  Wilmington,  Del  ,  and  spent  several  months  on 
the  Spanish  main  working  on  sunken  ships  and  in  the  pearl  fisheries.  He  explored  the  wreck  of  the  Spanish  frigate  San  Pedro, 
which  went  down  in  1814  with  over  I3.000.000  in  treasure  aboard  while  in  these  waters,  and  succeeded  in  recovering  |6S,ooo  before 
he  was  ordered  away  by  the  Mexican  Government.  He  sailed  first  to  St.  Helena  and  then  to  Panama  and  dove  for  a  short  time  for 
pearl  oyster*,  afterward  going  to  Acapulco,  where  he  spent  three  months  in  the  same  pursuit  and  then  bore  away  for  San  Francisco. 
The  Banning  was  disposed  of  at  this  port,  and  the  diving-bells  were  used  in  the  construction  of  the  sea  wall.  In  September,  1855. 
Captain  Tibballs  went  down  to  Port  Agulla  and  worked  on  the  wreck  of  the  steamship  Yankee  Blade  with  indifferent  success.  Coming 
back  to  San  I  "ran Cisco  he  shipped  for  Sydney,  Australia,  as  sailing  master  on  the  clipper  What  Cheer,  owned  by  Stevens,  Baker  &  Co., 
going  in  forty-six  and  returning  in  forty-four  days.  He  afterward  joined  the  revenue  cutter  Jeff  Davis  in  the  same  capacity 
and  proceeded  to  Puget  Sound,  arriving  at  Port  Townsend  in  Apnt,  1856,  and  left  the  cutter  soon  afterward  to  settle  at  the 
Key  City,  where  he  has  resided  ever  since.  He  was  for  many  years  Sound  pilot  for  the  Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Company,  and  in 
1871  became  their  agent  and  built  Union  Wharf  ut  Port  Townsend.  In  addition  to  his  connection  with  the  marine  business.  Captain 
Tibballs  lias  been  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  sheriff,  councilman,  county  commissioner,  and  postmaster,  and  has  held  various 
other  positions  of  trust.    He  retired  from  the  water  permanently  a  few  years  ago. 
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Smith  was  a  bright  fellow,  but  he  was  always  at  war  with  some  one.  A  few  months  after  his  Port  Townsend 
escapade,  he  rewarded  with  discharge  the  men  who  had  remained  true  to  him  during  the  trouble.  All  the  officers 
ou  the  Shitbrick  were  relieved  from  duty  except  Lieutenant  Selden  and  Engineer  Winship.*  The  affair,  with  its 
attendant  imbroglios,  created  considerable  feeling  on  the  Sound,  and  Collector  Smith  was  roundly  scored  by  many 
of  the  interested  parlies,  who  continually  sought  opportunities  for  revenge,  until 
the  waters  of  the  Pacific  closed  over  the  Brother  Jonathan,  and  the  aggressive  Smith 
rested  beneath  the  waves. 

An  exciting  episode  occurred  at  Port  Angeles  in  1862.  The  schooner 
F.  P.  Green,  Capt.  Edward  Howard,'"  was  seized  by  Deputy  Collector  Moore. 
Howard  had  just  bought  the  schooner  in  San  Francisco,  and  intended  to  have  her 
papers  changed  at  Port  Angeles  ;  but,  as  he  arrived  late  at  night,  the  Deputy  Col- 
lector told  him  to  come  up  in  the  morning.  Before  daylight  the  Shubriek  was 
alongside  and  towed  the  schooner  to  the  cutter  Joe  Lane,  then  lying  in  the  harbor. 
Captain  Howard  was  informed  that  the  schooner  had  been  confiscated,  and  ordered 
ashore.  Bonds  were  offered  but  were  refused.  As  Howard  was  the  owner  of  the 
schooner  and  cargo,  he  determined  to  secure  the  vessel  ;  so  that  night  about  eleven 
o'clock  he  quietly  borrowed  the  custom-house  boat  and  sculled  out  to  the  craft, 
locked  the  marshal  in  the  cabin,  woke  the  crew,  slipped  the  cable,  and  set  sail  for 
Victoria,  where  he  waited  for  the  return  of  Collector  Smith,  who  was  in  Washington, 
the  Deputy  Collector  at  Port  Angeles  meanwhile  offering  a  reward  of  $1,000  for  the 

return  of  the  fugitive,  dead  or  alive.  When  Smith  arrived  he  went  to  Victoria,  and  on  paying  for  the  custom-house 
boat,  the  return  of  which  had  been  neglected,  Howard  was  cleared,  and  at  ouce  sailed  to  Port  Angeles  and  secured 

the  anchor  and  chain  left  in  his  haste  to  get  away. 

Desirous  of  emulating  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Com- 
pany in  its  wonderful  success  on  the  Columbia,  an  organization 
composed  principally  of  Puget  Sound  men,  and  bearing  the  name. 
Columbia  Transportation  Company,  was  incorporated  at  Vancouver, 
Washington  Territory.  The  promoters  were  T.  H.  Smith.  A.  D. 
Sanders,  Milton  Aldrich,  E.  S.  Fowler,  D.  Horton,  W.  W.  Miller. 
P.  J.  Morey,  A.  S.  Abernethy,  and  Charles  C.  Phillips.  The  articles 
of  incorporation  stated  that  the  company  was  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  building,  buying  and  running  steamboats,  steamships, 
railroads,  etc.  The  company  never  accomplished  many  of  these 
intentions,  and,  as  far  as  transporting  anything  on  the  Columbia  was 
concerned,  the  title  proved  a  misnomer. 

Several  sailing  vessels  arrived  at  Victoria  in  1862  from 
England,  and  a  few  of  them  came  well  ladeu  with  passengers.  The 
British  ship  Cyclone  brought  120  from  London,  the  Mountain  Wave 
145  from  Sydnev,  and  the  ship  Lockett  and  the  bark  San  Francisco 
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from  London,  the  bark  Onward  and  the  ship  Att  Serene  from  Sydney 
also  brought  a  few,  and  in  September  an  ocean  tramp  steamship,  the  Tynemouth,  arrived  at  Victoria  from  London 
with  242.  There  were  but  few  changes  in  the  coasting  fleet  of  sailing  craft  this  year  ;  nearly  all  of  the  old-timers 
found  plenty  of  business,  and  a  few  new  ones  appeared  to  keep  transportation  facilities  up  with  the  march  of 


•T.  I.  Winship,  one  or  the  best  known  of  the  early  engineers  in  the  Northwest,  was  born  in  New  York  in  1827  and  came  t<' 
the  Pacific  Coast  on  the  steamship  SAubrtit,  with  which  he  remained  as  chief  for  many  years.  He  was  an  excellent  engineer  and 
machinist  and  a  good-natured,  whole-souled  gentleman,  who  had  a  host  of  friends  in  every  port  his  vessel  visited  ;  and  it  was  in  bis 
honor  that  the  Winship  Chowder  Club,  an  organization  of  ancient  mariners  on  the  Columbia  River,  received  its  name.  After  leaving 
the  Shubriek.  Winship  received  the  appointment  of  lampist  in  the  lighthouse  service  on  thr  Pacific  Coast,  holding  this  position  until 
his  death,  which  occurred  in  San  Francisco,  March  5,  187S. 

'"Capt.  Edward  Howard  may  well  lie  called  the  dean  of  shipmasters  in  the  Northwest.  Ten  years  liefore  the  construction 
of  the  ancient  steamer  Reaitr  he  was  sailing  as  an  apprentice  hoy.  and  was  master  of  a  brig  in  the  West  Indian  trade  when  that 
pioneer  departed  from  the  Old  World  for  the  Northwest,  nearly  sixty  years  ago.  He  was  bom  in  England  in  1812,  and  at  the  age  of 
thirteen  was  apprenticed  on  a  l,2oo-ton  frigate  running  to  India,  narrowly  avoiding  wreck  on  the  Malabar  coast  before  he  returned 
in  safety  from  his  first  venture  in  1826.  After  a  visit  to  the  coast  of  France  be  again  journeyed  to  the  East  in  the  ship  Palmyra, 
which  grounded  in  the  Ganges,  fortunately  escaping  from  the  treacherous  sands,  which  had  swallowed  up  many  a  noble  craft.  Only 
one  other  had  ever  floated  after  a  similar  mishap  in  that  river.  It  was  on  the  ship  Lady  Rowena,  with  a  cargo  of  sheep  from  Loudon 
for  Tasmania,  that  young  Howard  found  his  next  berth,  and  on  his  return  he  joined  a  prison  ship  which  transported  five  hundred 
convicts  to  Australia  from  Cork,  Ireland.  After  discharging  them  she  sailed  for  the  hast  Indies,  touching  at  Samarang,  Java,  at 
Pcnang  and  Singapore,  finally  loading  betel  nut  on  the  coast  of  Sumatra  for  Calcutta.  At  this  point  he  offered  bis  services  to  the 
American  ship  pttswigl?,  hound  for  Itaston,  Mass.  He  left  the  Messenger  for  the  Constellation,  with  which  he  remained  three 
years,  visiting  Liverpool,  Hamburg  and  Amsterdam.  He  <juit  her  at  New  Orleans  in  1833.  and  a  month  later  was  cast  away  with 
the  brig  Clio,  on  which  he  had  shipped  for  Philadelphia.  He  then  sailed  to  the  West  Indies  ou  the  brig  Canechft,  nearly  dying 
with  the  yellow  fever  at  St.  Thomas.  Ou  his  recovery  he  returned  to  the  I'nited  State*  and  eoastcd  for  a  short  time  on  the  brig 
/at<a,  from  which  he  went  to  the  brig  Constitution,  running  to  New  Orleans,  but  after  one  trip  embarked  on  the  Delaware  for  the 
West  Indies.  On  the  conclusion  of  that  voyage  he  joined  the  ship  Post  Captain  for  Rio  Janeiro,  and  after  his  return  to  the  I'nited 
States  signed  with  the  brig  Rnhicon  at  Philadelphia,  which  went  up  the  Potomac  to  Georgetown  aud  loaded  for  Rarbadoes,  but  was 
wrecked  before  reaching  her  destination.  lie  was  subsequently  captain  of  the  brig  Authentic.  As  there  arc  few  shipmasters 
living  who  have  enjoyed  such  a  long  and  eventful  career,  a  condensed  account  of  Captain  Howard's  sixty  years'  experience  as  a 
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progress.  The  number  of  vessels  loading  lumber  on  the  Sound  was  larger  than  in  1861.  Among  them  were  the 
following  :  Ships  Virginia,  Lady  Young,  lilectric  Spark,  Golden  Rule.  Coquimbo,  Dublin  ;  barks  llella  Marina, 
Benjamin  Rush,  Carlo/la,  Brontes"  Keoka,  William  Kurcher,  Phillip  I.:  barkentine  W.  H.  G a trley,"  and  a  great 
many  smaller  vessels  of  various  rigs.  Utsalady  was  an  important  lumber  point  in  1862.  and  during  the  year  ten 
cargoes  were  shipped  foreign.  Of  this  fleet  the  ships  Golden  Rule,  Devonshire,  Andrew  Jackson  and  Seaman's 
Bride  sailed  for  Spain,  the  ship  Zingara  and  the  bark  Grace  Hammond  for  Valparaiso,  the  ships  Lady  Young 
and  Alice  Thorndykc  for  New  Zealand,  the  ship  Midas  for  Australia,  and  the  brigantine  Colonel  W.  H.  Wallace 
for  Shanghai,  while  the  bark  Zona,  barkentine  Xellir  Merrill,  and  schooner  Sarah,  loaded  for  San  Francisco.  The 
old  revenue  cutter  Jeff  Davis,  which  had  become  a  prominent  figure  in  marine  circles  on  the  Sound,  was  sold 
in  January,  Grennan  &  Cranny  purchasing  her  for  $2,920.    South  of  the  Columbia  there  was  but  little  trade 


commander  is  well  worthy  of  narration.  After  leaving  the  Authentic  he  ran  the  schooner  Cyrus  in  the  Mediterranean  trade  from  18^7 
uutil  184 1,  then  the  brig  Pcnang  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  whence,  finding  no  employment,  he  went  to  Rio 
Janeiro  and  loaded  coffee  for  Philadelphia.  He  then  sailed  on  the  Chtppota  to  Brazil  and  return ;  the  ship  Hualco,  St.  Thomas  to 
Hamburg,  bringing  her  back  to  New  York  ;  the  schooner  Sarah;  the  Philadelphia,  on  the  round  trip  to  Harhadoes  ;  the  brig  £cho, 
lo  Havre  de  Grace  aud  Sydney.  Cape  Breton  ;  and  then  for  two  years  he  commanded  the  Fashion,  the  fastest  schooner  sailing  out  of 
any  port  in  the  I'nited  States  at  that  time.  Purchasing  an  interest  iu  the  brig  Georges,  he  engaged  in  the  Mediterranean  trade, 
afterward  taking  her  to  Africa,  where  the  vessel  was  disposed  of  and  became  a  slaver.  Howard  tarried  for  a  few  months  before 
going  to  Bahia,  where  he  found  the  confiscated  bark  Maud  Theresa  in  the  hands  of  the  American  consul,  waiting  for  a  master  to 
lake  her  to  the  United  States.  Captain  Howard  advanced  f  1,300  and  brought  her  safely  to  this  country,  accepting  an  order  on  the 
Government  for  the  money  invested.  On  reaching  his  journey's  end  he  turned  the  vessel  over  to  the  owners  and  presented  the 
draft,  which  the  department  refused  to  honor:  and,  although  Captain  Howard  has  spent  fully  $ t,«x>  in  attempts  to  collect,  the 
amount  is  still  unpaid.  At  Philadelphia  he  purchased  a  brig  called  the  Rou-ena  and  made  one  voyage  to  the  West  Indies, 
subsequently  loading  at  New  York  for  Madeira.  On  the  way  she  was  dismasted,  and  laid  at  Lisbon  three  months  for  repairs,  finally 
getting  away  and  reaching  the  island  in  the  spring  of  1S49,  where,  after  discharging,  he  received  freight  and  passengers  for  Bahia. 
In  crossing  the  equator  the  Rowena  fell  in  with  several  vessels  loaded  with  emigrants  for  California,  After  reaching  Bahia  he  sailed 
for  Rio,  where,  finding  the  American  bark  St.  Mary  financially  distressed,  he  advanced  money  and  secured  her,  chartering  his  brig 
to  parties  by  whom  it  was  used  in  the  slave  trade.  With  the  St.  Mary  he  reached  San  Francisco,  August  4,  1849,  and.  when  the  lwrk 
was  sold  at' auction  to  clear  his  liottomry  claim  of  f  7,600,  he  bid  her  iu,  aud  after  refitting,  sailed  in  November  with  one  hundred 
and  twenty  passengers  for  Panama,  where  the  bark  was  sold.  He  journeyed  across  the  Isthmus  on  a  mule  to  Chagrcs.  where  he 
secured  passage  on  a  steamer  to  New  York.  There  he  bought  the  bark  Leonosa,  the  brig  Alert,  and  an  interest  in  the  ship  Huena 
Vista.  He  sailed  the  Leonosa  to  California  himself,  but  »ul»equently  turned  her  over  to  his  brother,  Capt.  Dan  Howard,  and  bought 
the  schooner  Juliet,  which  he  operated  for  a  short  time  on  the  Southern  coast,  but,  having  been  taken  sick  at  Panama,  returned  to 
Sau  Francisco  on  the  steamer  Republic,  leaving  his  mate  in  charge  of  the  Juliet.  From  San  Francisco  he  went  Fast  by  way  of 
Panama  on  the  steamer  Union,  was  shipwrecked,  but  rescued  and  taken  on  by  the  Northerner,  reaching  New  York  in  due  season, 
where  he  invested  in  the  bark  Hcrmione,  ran  her  to  the  West  Iudies  and  Mobile,  and  later  took  her  from  Charleston  to  Gotlenburg, 
Sweden,  laden  with  cotton,  for  a  return  cargo,  loading  timber  for  Loudon,  thence  to  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.,  to  Madras,  back  to  Sydney 
with  passengers  and  freight,  and  from  there  to  Calcutta.  Captain  Howard  had  the  misfortune  lo  lose  his  son,  a  lad  of  sixteen,  and 
his  second  mate  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hugli  River.  Returning  to  Sydney  he  found  business  poor,  but  secured  a  little  freight  and  a 
few  missionaries  for  the  Navigator  Islands.  Having  landed  them  at  Apia  he  visited  one  of  the  adjacent  islands  and  then  sailed  for 
Tahiti  to  ship  a  crew,  which  he  had  been  unable  to  secure  at  Apia,  From  Tahiti  he  went  to  Valparaiso,  aud  was  chartered  to  take 
cartio  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  for  the  British  fleet  then  in  the  North  Pacific;  from  Honolulu  he  steered  for  San  Francisco,  arriving 
in  February,  1855.  He  laid  the  Hermione  up  and  took  command  of  the  l.eonosa,  placing  her  on  the  Sound,  where  he  assisted  his 
brother  ami  Captain  Renton  out  of  a  financial  difficulty  in  which  they  had  become  involved  iu  operating  the  Port  Orchard  Mills. 
He  then  took  up  a  homestead  at  Port  Orchard,  but  soon  abandoned  it  aud  returned  to  the  l.eonosa,  which  he  ran  during  the  Indian 
troubles  A  transaction  in  which  he  engaged  at  this  time  resulted  in  a  loss  of  nearly  f  10,000.  He  went  to  Portland  for  a  cargo  for 
the  Interior  Department  and  paid  for  it  iu  gold  His  compensation  from  the  Government  was  in  scrip,  which  he  was  obliged  to 
dispose  of  at  a  heavy  discount.  In  1857  he  bought  a  shipload  of  lumber,  sailed  for  Chile,  and  followed  the  coasting  trade  until  the 
Fraser  River  excitement,  when  he  visited  Victoria,  purchased  a  large  tract  of  land  and  went  into  business.  His  mate  ran  the 
Leonosa  in  the  coasting  trade  nearly  a  year,  and  finally  lost  her.  with  all  bands.  The  disaster  told  heavily  on  her  owner,  as  the 
companv  in  which  she  was  insured  failed  about  this  lime  and  he  received  nothing  Captain  Howard  then  went  to  lhe  mines  and 
expended  |l,ooo  iu  securing  $17  50  worth  of  gold.  This  disheartening  experience  sent  him  to  Victoria,  where. he  bought  the 
schooner  Cadhoro,  fitting  her  up  at  a  cost  of  |2,ooo.  She  was  put  in  charge  of  a  man  who  lost  her  very  soon.  He  sul*equently 
journeyed  to  San  Francisco  ami  purchased  the  schooner  F.  P.  Green,  and  after  extricating  her  from  difficulties  mentioned 
elsewhere  ran  her  in  the  coasting  trade  along  Vancouver  and  0.ueen  Charlotte's  Island  until  he  sold  her  a  few  months  later  and 
secured  the  hark  Metropolis,  making  trips  to  Mexico  and  to  Hawaii.  He  thcu  gave  up  his  Victoria  interests,  and,  taking  his  family 
aboard,  sailed  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  subsequently  to  Valparaiso,  where  he  disposed  of  the  vessel  and  engaged  in  business. 
Here  his  wife  died,  and  shortly  afterward  he  concluded  to  leave  South  America.  He  obtained  a  small  steamer,  removed  her 
machinery,  rigged  her  as  a  schooner,  and  cleared  for  San  Francisco  with  a  cargo  of  linseed  and  walnuts,  his  three  children 
accompanying  him.  One  hundred  and  forty-five  days  were  consumed  in  the  passage.  He  sold  the  schooner  within  a  short  time  aud 
bought  the  brig  Hernine,  on  which  he  made  a  couple  of  voyages  to  Central  America,  upon  the  completion  of  which  he  sailed  for 
Callao  with  a  cargo  of  lumber,  but  encountered  bad  weather  off  the  coast  of  Mexico  and  was  obliged  to  transfer  the  cargo  to  another 
vessel  and  put  into  Guayaquil  for  repairs.  From  there  he  took  a  load  of  bamboo  to  Callao  and  disposed  of  the  brig,  returning  to 
San  Francisco  as  a  passenger  on  the  ship  Washington  l.ibby  iu  1870.  Soon  after  his  arrival  Captain  Howard  acquired  the  schooner 
Emily  Sulton,  with  which  he  sailed  to  Guaymas,  from  there  took  a  theatrical  troupe  to  La  I'm.  and  thence  traded  along  the 
Mexican  coast,  carrying  freight  between  the"  different  ports  during  the  civil  war  there.  He  finally  got  rid  of  the  schooner  and 
returned  to  San  Francisco  in  1872,  since  which  the  Captain  has  been  iu  the  lumber  aud  coal  trade  out  of  Puget  Sound  |>orts,  serving 
for  many  years  in  the  employ  of  Nicholas  Burchanl  and  also  sailing  vessels  of  his  own.  His  last  command  was  the  ship  Richard 
Iff.,  owned  by  R.  Dunsmuir  &  Co.  He  took  her  in  1889  and  remained  in  charge  until  September,  1894.  when  he  retired  from  the 
water  after  sixty-nine  years  of  active  service,  fifty-nine  of  which  were  spent  on  the  quarter-deck. 

"  Capt.  George  H.  White,  master  of  the  bark  Brontes  iu  1863,  was  born  in  Maine  iu  1S40.  After  coming  West  in  1861  he  ran 
as  mate  on  the  bark  Live  Yankee,  Capt.  John  Wiggin,  San  Francisco  to  Portland.  From  1862  until  1864  he  was  sailing  between 
San  Francisco  and  Seabeck  on  the  Brontes  and  the  barkentine  Fremont.  His  next  vessel  was  the  bark  Ella  Francis,  Port  Blakcley 
to  San  Francisco,  which  he  left  to  go  011  the  bark  W.  A.  Banks  for  a  season.  He  was  subsequently  in  charge  of  the  ship  Warhavk 
for  two  vears,  after  which  he  sailed  the  bark  Rainier,  owned  by  Pope  &  Talbot,  remaining  with  her  as  master  for  four  or  five  years, 
after  which  he  made  a  cruise  to  the  South  Pacific  on  the  brig  Tanner.  Fpon  the  completion  of  this  voyage  he  went  to  Port  Blakeley 
aud  loaded  lumlier  for  the  Sandwich  Island*.  Returning  in  1S80,  he  settled  at  Port  Townsend,  and  "in  tSR.t  bought  a  farm  at  Port 
Angeles.  He  has  since  made  occasional  trips  on  the  water  on  the  tugboats  Holyoke,  Goliah,  Bi:  and  Katie.  He  has  not  been 
engaged  in  marine  pursuits  since  1S90,  at  which  time  he  was  elected  Assessor  of  Clallam  County. 

'•'Capt.  James  E.  Williams,  master  of  the  W.  //.  Gatvley  in  1S62,  was  born  in  Nova  Scotia  in  1831  and  began  his  life  on  the 
water,  sailing  between  Halifax,  N.  S.,  and  the  West  Indies.  He  first  visited  the  Northwest  in  1853.  and  sailed  iu  the  lumber  trade 
before  there  was  a  sawmill  on  the  Sound,  and  when  the  only  mode  of  securing  n  cargo  was  to  go  into  the  woods  and  hew  it  out.  He 
was  with  G.  A.  Meiggs  for  twenty-five  years,  and  after  leaving  this  service  he  entered  the  cmplov  of  Miles  &  Budrow.  For  the  past 
eight  years  he  has  been  in  the  coal  trade  between  Nanaimo  and  San  Francisco,  being  at  present  in  command  of  the  ship 
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except  at  Coos  Bay  and  the  I'mpqua,  from  which  point  several  trading  vessels  were  plying  to  San  Francisco. 
A  new  schooner  named  the  Brant  was  launched  at  Tillamook  for  the  Portland  trade,  but  was  unfortunately 
wrecked  shortly  afterward.  Captain  Ketchum  was  running  the  sloop  Fanny  to  the  Columbia,  and  Capl. 
Peter  Svenson  made  a  few  trips  with  the  schooner  Elenora.  the  craft  with  which  he  afterward  transported  all 
of  the  stone  for  the  Portland  Custom-house. 

Among  the  notable  deaths  of  the  year  were:  Capt.  Richard  Hoyt.  whose  life  ended  in  Portland, 
February  18th,  and  Capt.  J.  P.  Keller  of  the  Puget  Mill  Company,  who  passed  away  in  Victoria,  June  1  ith,  aged 
fifty  years.  Captain  Keller  was  the  pioneer  lumberman  on  Puget  Sound,  having  come  to  Port  Gamble  on  the 
schooner  L.  P.  /'osier  in  1853,  at  which  place  his  wife  was  the  first  white  woman  to  land.  In  San  Francisco. 
March  21st,  Capt.  J.  P.  Bagley  of  the  brig  Energy,  who  had  sailed  for  many  years  in  the  Puget  Sound  luml>er 
trade,  was  drowned  at  Steuart  Street  wharf.  He  left  a  wife  and  two  children  in  Belfast,  Me.,  which  had  been 
his  home  before  coming  to  the  Coast.  John  Girty,  chief  engineer  of  the  steamer  Tenino,  died  July  13th,  aged 
thirty-two  years.    He  was  a  native  of  Michigan,  and  had  been  on  the  Columbia  since  1851, 

Several  fatal  marine  disasters  occurred  in  1862,  nearly  all  of  them  in  connection  with  small  vessels.  The 
one  accompanied  by  the  greatest  sacrifice  of  life  was  that  of  the  schoouer  Tola,  from  Victoria  for  Port  Ludlow. 
She  was  in  command  of  Captain  Maloncy,  and  while  crossing  the  Straits,  February  23d,  capsized  near  San  Juan 
Island  during  a  heavy  squall,  drowning  the  captain,  William  Sherlock,  second  mate,  the  two  Anderson  brothers, 
seamen,  the  Chinese  cook,  and  the  following  passengers:  R.  A.  Eddy,  W.  Carter,  \V.  Cox,  W.  Khlcrs.  F.  J. 
Byrne,  and  Nelson  and  Sullivan,  two  of  the  crew,  were  rescued  from  the  wreck  the  next  day  by  the  sloop  Random 
and  taken  to  Victoria. 

The  New  Grenadau  bark  Ann  Bernard,  from  San  Francisco  for  Sooke  to  load  piles  and  lutn!>cr,  was 


Captain  Oluey  was  an  uncle  of  Capt.  Hiram  Olney,  who  lost  his  life  when  the  Bob  Irving  exploded  her  boiler, 
and  of  Capt.  Kane  Olncy,  now  running  on  the  Columbia  River.  The  ship  Coquimbo,  from  San  Francisco  for 
Seabeck,  in  ballast,  went  ashore  five  miles  below  Dungeness,  January  22d.  The  wreck  was  sold  to  the  Port 
Madison  Mill  Company,  who  succeeded  in  floating  her,  and  after  extensive  repairs  she  was  put  in  the  lumber 
traffic.  The  steamship  Santa  Cruz,  formerly  well  known  on  the  Northern  routes,  burned  on  the  Yang-tse  River 
in  February  while  en  route  from  Shanghai  to  Hankow,  six  of  the  crew  losing  their  lives. 

The  growing  importance  of  the  steamboat  business  was  recognized  in  the  year  1863  by  the  establishment 
of  an  inspection  district  in  the  Northwest.  Prior  to  this  date  all  matters  relating  to  the  examination  of  steamers, 
and  the  issuing  of  licenses  to  officers,  were  referred  to  San  Francisco,  a  proceeding  which  was  not  only  expensive 
but  unsatisfactory.  Capt.  John  H.  Couch  was  appointed  inspector  of  hulls,  and  John  Gates  of  boilers.  All  of  the 
steamers  north  of  the  California  line,  except  on  the  waters  adjacent  to  British  Columbia,  came  under  their 
jurisdiction,  the  Puget  Sound  District  not  having  been  established  until  several  years  afterward. 

The  first  papers  issued  from  the  Portland  office  in  [863  were  the  following  renewals  of  pilots*  licenses  :  J.  C. 
Ainsworth,  J.  T.  Apperson,  E.  W.  Baughman,  Hiram  Brown,  Eugene  F.  Coc,  Francis  Conner,  J.  W.  Cochrane. 
Robert  Copcly,  Alfred  Crosby,  S.  J.  De  Wolf,  Thomas  Downey,  Charles  Edwards.  A.  C.  Farnsworth,  C.  C  Felton. 
M.  M.  Gilmati,  James  H.  Gist,  J.  H.  D.  Gray,  H.  Iy.  Hoyt,  George  Jerome,  Philip  Johnson,  Joseph  Kellogg,  J.  T. 
Kerns.  W.  C.  Martin,  W.  Mctzger,  J.  McNulty,  J.  D.  Miller,  S.  E.  Miller,  Josiah  Myriek,  Oliff  Olsen,  George  A. 
Pease,  Moses  Rogers,  W.  H.  Smith,  H.  A.  Snow,  James  Strang,  P.  St.  Thomas.  T.  J.  Stump,  William  Thomas, 
James  Turnbull.  J.  O.  Van  Bergen,  W.  I.  Waitt,  Leonard  White,  R.  N.  White,  John  H.  Wolf. 

New  pilots'  licenses  were  granted  to:  Alphonso  Boon,  John  ,S.  Butters,  William  Cassidy,  W.  L.  Higgins. 
Philo  Holbrook,  Charles  Holman,  Eewis  Piper,  J.  W.  Schroede.  Charles  B.  Spear.  George  W.Taylor,  George  Thayer. 


Stkamfh  "Onkokta" 


wrecked  on  the  west  coast  of 
Vancouver  Island.  February'  26th. 
The  vessel  parted  amidships 
almost  immediately  after  striking, 
and  the  cook  and  one  seaman 
were  lost.  Captain  Olmstead 
swam  to  land,  and  the  rest  of  the 
crew,  seven  in  number,  waited  for 
low  tide  and  then  reached  shore  in 
safety.  The  Indians  living  in  the 
vicinity  secured  the  wreckage. 
The  schooner  Brant,  of  about  fifty 
tons  burden,  built  at  Tillamook 
this  year,  was  cast  away,  and 
the  captain.  Benjamin  Olney.  was 
drowned.  The  hull  was  after- 
ward hauled  up  on  the  beach  at 
Tillamook,  and,  after  being 
repaired,    was    launched  again. 
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The  following  engineers'  licenses  were  renewed :  Peter  Anderson,  William  Hurt,  I.ouis  Childers,  P.  J. 
Coulisk.  P.  W.  De  Huff,  Wiltiam  Poran,  John  Dorcy,  James  Elton.  E.  B.  Fellows,  S.  Galloway,  R.  Garomill.  John 
Gates,  J.  M.  Gilman.  A.  H.  Harding,  Nicholas  Hantt.  Jacob  Kamm.  F.lisha  Kellogg,  J.  J.  I.awlor.  John  Marshall, 
George  Marshall,  James  Miner.  J.  H.  Moore,  M.  Mulligan,  I).  Pardun,  N.  Seebert,  Thomas  Smith,  John  G.  Toiler, 
W.  H.  Troup,  A.  Vickcrs.  J.  J.  Wintler. 

New  engineers'  licenses  were  granted  to:  George  Clark,  John  H.  Hoyt,  Piersou  I.effell,  John  H.  Myers, 
John  Nation,  F.  N.  Spear,  Janu-s  Wilson,  A.  C.  Winslow. 

More  keels  were  laid  in  the  Northwest  in  1863  than  in  any  previous  year,  and  some  of  the  products  were 
finer  and  faster  than  the  best  of  their  predecessors.  The  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company  led  all  others  with 
three  new  steamers,  the  finest  of  the  trio,  the  Oneonta,  approaching  nearer  to  the  Mississippi  River  style  of 
steamboat  than  anything  on  the  Columbia.  She  was  built  at  the  Cascades  by  master  builder  Samuel  Forman, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Jacob  Kamm,  and  rebuilt  at 
Collins'  Lauding  in  1869  by  John  Gates,  who  was  then  chief 
engineer  of  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company.  Her 
dimensions  were  as  follows  :  length,  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
two  feet ;  beam,  twenty-eight  feet  six  inches  ;  depth  of  hold, 
eight  feet  six  inches;  engines,  eighteen  by  seventy-two  inches. 
She  had  the  regulation  high  smokestacks,  with  outside  exhaust, 
aud  proved  expensive  to  operate.  Capt.  John  McNulty  was  her 
first  commander  on  the  middle  river,  and  retained  this  position 
until  1869.  Trade  in  this  vicinity  declined  after  her  reconstruc- 
tion, so  in  June.  1870,  Captain  Ainsworth  piloted  her  over  the 
Cascades,  to  which  point  she  continued  to  run  from  Portland, 
in  command  of  the  veteran  Wolf,  until  1877,  when  the 
machinery  was  removed  and  she  was  converted  into  a  barge. 
The  first  year  following  her  arrival  on  the  lower  river  there  was 
a  lively  steamboat  war  on  the  Vancouver  route,  and  the  Oneonta 
carried  passengers  free  and  freight  at  $1  per  ton  between  that 
point  and  Portland.  The  steamers  Webfool  and  Net  Perce  Chief 
were  built  at  Celilo  to  run  in  connection  with  the  Oneonta. 
The  Webfoot  was  much  larger  than  any  steamer  previously 
launched  on  the  upper  river,  but  owing  to  poor  construction 
was  a  failure.  Portions  of  her  house  and  machinery  were  taken 
from  the  old  steamer  Latonia,  which  had  put  into  the  Columbia 
while  en  route  to  the  Sound  and  was  too  nearly  a  wreck  to 
proceed.  The  Webfoot  was  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  long,  with  thirty-one  feet  beam,  and  could  carry 
a  heavy  cargo  of  freight  in  comparatively  shallow  water.  She  was  commanded  during  almost  her  entire  career 
by  Capt.  Eugene  F.  Coe,  although  J.  H.  1).  Gray  and  others  occasionally  had  charge  of  her.  Her  engines  were 
seventeen  by  eighty-four  inches,  and,  when  the  Webfoot  wore  out,  they  were  removed  and  subsequently  placed  in 
the  steamer  Emma  Hayivard,  which  succeeded  in  getting  considerable  service  out  of  them.  The  steamer  Xez 
Perce  Chief  in  command  of  Capt.  J.  H.  D.  Gray,  ran  Iwtween  Celilo  and  Ecwiston,  and  made  very  good  time  in 
passenger  service  but  was  too  light  for  a  freight  boat.  During  the  Salmon  River  excitement  she  was  credited  with 
transporting  the  most  valuable  cargo  ever  brought  down  the  river,  the  value  of  gold  dust  on  her  manifest  October 
29.  1863.  being  $382,000.  Gray  was  followed  by  Capt.  Eugene  F.  Coe  and  Capt.  Thomas  Stump,  the  latter  beiug 
the  last  in  charge  on  the  upper  river.  In  1870  she  was  taken  over  Tumwater  Falls  by  Capt.  John  Brazee,  and 
from  there  to  The  Dalles  by  Captain  McNulty,  going  to  the  lower  river  the  following  June  with  Captain 
Ainsworth  at  the  wheel.  She  had  seen  her  best  days  before  she  left  the  upper  river,  and  as  soon  as  she  reached 
Portland  the  engines  were  removed  and  the  hull  used  as  a  barge.  Her  dimensions  were  :  length,  one  hundred 
and  twenty-six  feet:  beam,  twenty-five  feet ;  depth  of  hold,  five  feet ;  engines,  sixteen  by  sixty-six  inches. 

The  People's  Transportation  Company,  whose  organization  and  subsequent  career  arc  related  in  detail  at 
the  commencement  of  this  chapter,  built  the  fiue  steamers  E.  D.  Baker  and  Iris,  and  started  after  the  Oregon 
Steam  Navigation  Company  on  the  Columbia  River  routes.  The  Baker  was  the  crack  boat  of  the  company,  and 
was  one  of  the  fastest  sternwheelers  that  had  appeared  on  the  Columbia.  She  was  launched  at  Vancouver,  and 
immediately  after  completion  was  put  on  the  Cascade  route  in  command  of  Capt.  E.  W.  Baughman.  who  left  the 
middle  river  for  that  purpose.  After  the  two  big  corporations  compromised,  the  steamer  made  a  few  irregular 
trips  on  the  Willamette,  aud  was  finally  sunk  near  Oswego.  She  was  raised  shortly  afterward,  but  her  hull  was 
in  poor  condition,  and  the  engines  were  removed  and  placed  in  the  Reliance  and  subsequently  in  the  Alice.  The 
/:.  /).  Baker  was  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  long,  twenty-five  feet  beam,  and  six  feet  hold,  with  engines  sixteen 
by  seventy-two  inches.  While  her  life  was  brief,  her  good  work  on  the  Cascade  run  during  the  struggle  for 
supremacy  between  the  two  companies  probably  hastened  the  settlement  of  the  controversy.  The  Iris, 
constructed  at  the  Cascades  by  master  builder  Biles,  was  a  very'  fast  steamer  for  that  period.    Her  dimensions 
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were :  length,  one  hundred  and  sixty-one  feet ;  beam,  twenty-four  feet ;  depth,  seven  feet  ten  inches.  Her  first 
captain  was  E.  W.  Baughman,  one  of  the  stockholders  of  the  company,  who  ran  her  between  The  Dalles  and  the 
Cascades.  After  the  compromise  between  the  two  companies  she  continued  on  the  route  as  a  stock  boat,  in 
command  of  Capt.  Fred  Wilson,"  who  ran  her  until  1868,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Capt.  John  McNulty.  She 
was  a  short-lived  steamer,  and  early  in  the  seventies  was  dismantled,  and  her  engines,  which  were  sixteen  by 
seventy-two  inches,  were  taken  to  The  Dalles  and  remodeled,  afterward  being  sent  to  the  lower  river,  where  they 
were  placed  in  a  steamer  intended  for  the  Astoria  run.  Above  The  Dalles  the  business  of  the  People's 
Transportation  Company  was  handled  by  the  steamer  A'iyus,  a  small  sternwheeler  run  by  Capt.  Leonard  White, 
with  Lon  Vickcrs,  engineer,  and  E.  Vickers"  among  the  crew.    Thus  equipped  the  new  system  was  in  a  position 

to  demand  the  very  generous  concession  received  from  the  Oregon  Steam 
Navigation  Company  when  the  settlement  was  arranged  in  June. 

The  Celilo,  the  first  steamer  to  make  the  trip  from  the  upper  river  to 
The  Dalles,  ran  for  a  short  time  on  the  middle  river,  but  was  too  small  to 
disturb  either  of  its  big  rivals.  She  was  a  small  propeller,  built  at  Celilo  by 
W.  D.  Bigelow,  who  operated  her  himself.  As  she  was  poorly  adapted  for 
any  service  except  towing,  and  as  there  was  but  little  of  that  work  on  that 
portion  of  the  Columbia,  she  was  brought  through  the  rapids  to  The  Dalles 
soon  after  her  completion,  and  from  there  Capt.  Dan  Baughman  took  her  over 
the  Cascades  in  August,  1864,  with  F.  Congdon,  engineer,  who  ran  her  as  a 
towboat  until  February,  1865,  when  she  was  purchased  by  the  Oregon  Steam 
Navigation  Company  and  fitted  up  as  a  passenger  steamer.  As  there  was  no 
place  for  her  in  their  line  she  was  chartered  to  Capt.  John  T.  Kerns,  who  put 
her  on  the  Lewis  River  route  in  May,  1865,  but  she  did  not  make  much  of  a 
success  owing  to  her  small  size.  She  was  finally  withdrawn  and  used  in  the 
jobbing  trade  for  a  short  time,  and  then  taken  to  the  Sound  by  Capt.  E.  W. 
Baughman,  where  she  was  used  principally  as  a  towboat,  although  she  made  a 
few  trips  to  Victoria  with  passengers  in  1869,  in  command  of  Capt.  Frank  Hoffman.  In  1872  the  came 
into  the  possession  of  J.  R.  Williamson  and  was  employed  by  the  mills  at  Frceport  (West  Seattle).  For  a  short 
time  she  was  in  a  combination  which  included  the  Mary  Woodruff  and  Etta  White.  While  on  the  inland  sea 
the  steamer  frequently  changed  captains,  and  many  a  Puget  Sound  stcamboatman  received  his  first  lessons  on  the 
insignificant  Celilo.  Capt.  J.  H.  Woolery,  who  was  towing  with  her  in  1879,  was  among  the  last  in  charge.  At 
that  time  she  belonged  to  E.  L.  Marshall,  who  kept  her  in  the  service  of  the  mills  until  she  finally  sank  at  the 
dock  at  Freeport,  and  being  too  old  to  repair  was  abandoned. 

When  the  competition  on  the  Columbia  subsided,  there  was  a  strong  demand  for  lower  freight  rates,  and  a 
company  formed  this  year  operated  a  line  of  schooners  between  The  Dalles  and  points  below.  Joseph  Latourelle 
was  one  of  the  leading  spirits  in  the  enterprise  and  commanded  one  of  the  schooners  on  the  lower  river.  The 
company  enjoyed  a  fairly  good  business  until  1867,  when  their  only  vessel  on  the  middle  river  was  swept  over  the 
rapids  and  became  a  total  loss.  The  craft  below  the  Cascades  bore  the  significant  name  Wasp,  and  in  1867  was 
sold  to  a  company  in  which  a  number  of  employees  in  the  Willamette  Iron  Works  were  interested.  Among  her 
owners  were  Capt.  W.  J.  Buchanan,  James  and  John  Fox,  John  Nation,  then  superintendent  of  the  iron  works, 
Louis  Lewis,  foreman  of  the  molding  room,  and  William  Bell,  machinist.  Her  new  proprietors  fitted  her  up 
with  a  pair  of  eight  by  six  inch  engines  and  a  small  propeller,  and  used  her  for  hunting  and  pleasure  excursions  ; 
but,  as  steamboats  were  scarce  at  that  time,  Buchanan  and  Bell  bought  the  interests  held  by  the  others  in  1869, 

"Capt.  Fred  Wilson  was  boru  iu  Sweden  in  1842,  and,  after  tailing  for  several  yearn  in  various  capacities  on  different  vessels, 
lauded  in  San  Francisco  from  the  ship  Henry  Brighton  in  1861.  As  the  Brighton  was  owned  in  the  Confederate  port  of  Savannah, 
Ga..  xhe  was  confiscated  and  sold,  and  Wilson  made  a  trip  to  Hongkong  ou  a  Swedish  brig.  On  his  return  he  went  to  I 'or:  land  and 
at  once  found  work  with  the  steamer  Hassato  on  the  middle  river,  leaving  her  in  a  short  lime  to  go  on  the  steamers  of  the  rival  line 
o|>erated  by  Van  Bergen  The  opposition  soon  ended,  and  Wilson  began  sailing  barges  on  the  Columbia.  His  first  notable  feat  was 
in  bringing  the  Cayusc  dowu  from  the  upper  river.  Her  cabins  had  been  removed,  and  he  piloted  her  through  the  seething  water 
uninjured.  In  1863  he  wn»  appointed  captain  of  the  steamer  Dalit's,  retaining  this  position  until  1865,  when  he  took  command  of 
the  steamer  Iris,  which  he  ran  between  The  Dalles  and  the  Cascades  for  three  years.  In  1869  he  visited  his  native  country,  and  after 
his  return  in  1870  served  as  mate  on  the  Oneonta  for  a  short  time  and  then  purchased  the  sailing  targe  John  Francis  and  engaged  in 
the  wood  business.  Shortlv  afterward  he  bought  the  steamer  Wasp  and  with  his  brothers  carried  on  quite  an  extensive  boating, 
lumlwring  and  wood  trade.  Retiring  from  this  pursuit,  he  commanded  the  Rescue  for  a  season  on  the  Cowlitz  route  and  from  there 
went  to  the  Teaser  on  the  middle  river.  A  twelvemonth  later  he  became  captain  of  the  Maria  Wilkins,  but  left  her  in  1877  to  lake 
the  Afountatn  Queen,  which  he  handled  for  five  years.  In  1882  he  sailed  the  barges  Atlas  and  Hercntes  over  the  Cascades,  bringing 
them  through  safely,  an  extremely  difficult  feat  to  perform.  He  subsequently  ran  the  steamer  Northwest  on  Snake  River  for  two 
vears,  after  which' he  lived  on  a  farm  until  1889,  when  he  again  visited  Sweden.  Returning  in  1890,  he  took  charge  of  the 
steamer  Regulator  for  a  short  time,  and  in  1S92  made  another  visit  to  Europe,  but  since  his  home-coming  has  had  no  desire  to 
resume  sleamboaling. 

"  H.  Vickers,  who  was  on  the  Cayuse  with  Capt.  Leonard  White,  was  born  in  Ohio  in  1844,  and,  with  his  parents,  went  to 
Clackamas  County.  Or.,  in  1852.  His  brother,  Alomo  Vickers,  ihe  well  known  engineer,  also  accompanied  the  family.  From  the 
Cavuse,  Vickers  went  to  the  Webfoot.  where  he  served  for  a  short  time  and  subsequently  abandoned  steaniboaling;  for  eighteen  years. 
He  returned  to  the  river  iu  1S76.  first  working  on  the  Occident,  and  afterward  011  the  various  other  Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation 
Company'ssteamers.  In  1880  he  was  chief  engineer  on  the  A.  A.  McCulh  with  Captain  Sanborn,  and  after  atime  reentered  the  service 
of  the  Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation  Company,  with  which  he  remained  until  about  five  years  ago,  when  he  secured  a  position  on 
the  railroad  ferry  at  Kalama.  His  brother,  Al'011/0  Vickers,  who  had  been  at  the  lever  since  Ihe  latter  part  of  the  fifties,  went  to  the 
Sound  with  the  steamer  Welcome  some  vears  ago  and  remained  there  until  his  death  in  1893. 
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and  put  her  on  the  Vancouver  route  to  carry  freight  and  passengers.  Captain  Buchanan  was  master,  and  Bell, 
engineer,  with  W.  S.  Buchanan,  afterward  a  well  known  captain,  as  high  deckhand  or  male.  In  the  fall  of  the 
same  year  she  was  sold  to  George  Bowman,  who  ran  her  al>out  six  months  and  then  disposed  of  her  to  Wilson 
Brothers,  who  used  her  in  towing  lumber  scows  for  the  Clatskaniue  Lumber  Company,  and  in  this  service  she 
ended  her  days.  Capt.  W.  G.  Goodman,  now  master  of  the  Robert  Leurrs,  sailing  out  of  San  Francisco,  was  the 
last  master  of  the  craft.  The  Wasp  was  not  much  of  a  steamer,  but  Capt.  W.  S.  Buchanan,  Capt.  James  Troup, 
and  quite  a  number  of  other  successful  steamboatmen,  received  their  early  marine  education  while  she  was  in 
commission.  The  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company  made  many  improvements  in  1863  at  the  Cascades  and 
The  Dalles,  and  strove  in  every  way  possible  to  retain  their  prestige.  Frank  T.  Dodge,14  who  had  been  in  their 
employ  as  purser  on  the  upper  river  steamers,  was  appointed  agent  at  The  Dalles  in  place  of  Capt.  L.  W.  Coe, 
who  sold  his  interest  in  the  company  and  retired.  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company  stock  was  considered  a 
good  investment,  and  among  the  purchasers  was  the  well  known  firm  of  Allen  &  Lewis  of  Portland,  who  took 
$20,000  worth  at  par. 

On  the  upper  Willamette  the  Enterprise,  the  second  steamer  of  that  name,  was  built  at  Canemah  by  Capt. 
George  Pease,  C.  W.  Pope,'4  Nat  H.  Lane,  Sr.,"  C.  Friendly,  Judge  Stratton,  C.  Crawford,  James  Wilson,  C.  W. 
Rea  and  S.  Ellsworth.    Captain  Pease  was  in  command  of  the  steamer,  and  she  was  launched  in  November ;  but, 
after  running  independently  for  a  short  time,  a  combination  was  made  with  the  People's  TransportationJCompany. 
The  Enterprise  continued  on  the  route  for  which  she  was  designed,  and  Captain  Pease  retained  his  position  for 
over  two  years.    In  1867  he  took  charge  of  the  steamer  a  second  time  and  ran  her  through  to  Kugene  for  the 
People's  Transportation  Company,  who  had  purchased  her  in  1866  b^b^b^s«^»ssssssssss»»« 
from  the  original  owners.    The  dimensions  of  the  Enterprise  were  as 
follows:  length,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet;  beam,  twenty-four 
feet;  depth  of  hold,  four  feet ;  engines,  fourteen  by  forty-eight  inches. 
She  was  a  very  profitable  boat,  and  the  first  year  after  her  completion 
yielded  a  profit  of  thirty-three  and  one-third  per  cent,  the  second 
season  of  sixty-six  and  two- thirds  per  cent  and  fifty  dollars  a  share  in 
addition.    At  the  time  she  was  acquired  by  the  People's  Transporta- 
tion Company,  her  proprietors   received  $280  worth   of  People's 
Transportation  Company  stock  for  every  $100  worth  of  Enterprise 
stock  in  their  possession. 

A  sidewheel  steamer  destined  for  a  long  career  in  the  Northwest 
was  launched  at  West  port  in  1863  for  the  Astoria  route,  and  christened 
in  honor  of  Portland's  pioneer  mariner  and  first  inspector  of  hulls, 
John  H.  Couch.  She  was  built  by  Capt.  Charles  Holman,  D.  Hunt- 
ington and  Capt.  OlitT  Olsen,  Holman  owning  one-half  of  the  steamer 
and  the  others  a  third  and  a  sixth  respectively.  She  was  one 
hundred  and  twenty-two  feet  long  by  twenty-one  feet  beam,  and  was 
run  by  odd-sized  engines  fourteen  and  three-eighths  inches  in  diameter 
and  fifty-four  inches  stroke.  Holman  and  his  associates  were  alone  in 
their  glory  for  a  short  time  after  the  Couch  was  constructed,  but  the 
Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company  had  been  keeping  an  eye  on  this 
trade  for  a  long  time,  and  in  January,  1865,  Captain  Ainsworth 
purchased  the  Couch,  together  with  the  steamers  Cowlitz  and  Belle,  owned  by  the  same  parties.  The  Couch 
was  continued  on  the  Astoria  route  in  command  of  Capt.  J.  0.  Van  Bergen,  with  Richard  Hoyt.  Jr..  purser,  and 
in  the  summer  secured  some  seaside  excursion  business.    Van  Bergen  was  succeeded  by  Capt.  Henry  A.  Snow, 


Cai-t.  Nat  II.  Lamb,  s» 


"  Frank  T.  Dodge,  well  known  on  the  Columbia  and  Puget  Sound,  commenced  steainlmating  in  the  spring  of  1862  with  the 
Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company,  as  freight  clerk  at  the  Pes  Chutes  Landing,  at  the  upper  end  of  The  Dalles  wagon-road  portage. 
Subsequently  he  occupied  a  position  as  purser  on  the  steamers  Colonel  Wright,  Okanogan  and  Tenino,  on  the  upper  Columbia  and 
Snake  Rivers.  After  serving  iu  different  capacities  on  the  various  routes,  he  became  agent  of  the  company  at  The  Dalles  in  the 
summer  of  1863,  which  appointment  he  retained  until  the  fall  of  1869,  when  he  was  transferred  to  Puget  Sound  to  take  charge  of  the 
steamer  Wilson  G.  Hunt,  running  between  Olympia  and  Victoria,  where  he  remained  until  the  company  sold  out  their  interests  on 
the  Sound  in  1870.  Returning  to  Oregon,  be  entered  the  service  of  Ben  llolladay,  but  after  the  locks  at  Oregon  City  were  completed 
he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  steamboat  lines  on  the  Columbia  and  Willamette  rivers  by  the  Willamette  River  Trans|xirtation 
Company,  which  was  organized  in  the  spring  of  1873,  retaining  that  position.  In  187J,  when  the  business  became  the  property  of 
the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company,  and,  when  that  corporation  sold  out  in  1879  to  the  Oregon  Railway  8t  Navigation 
Company,  he  became  assistant  superintendent  of  the  River  and  Sound  Division,  and  was  promoted  when  his  chief,  Capt.  George  J. 
Ainsworth.  resigned  in  1881.  He  was  superintendent  until  1885.  at  which  time  the  management  of  the  water  lines  was  undertaken 
by  the  Railroad  Division,  and  Dodge  soon  after  accepted  employment  with  the  Water  Committee  of  the  city  of  Portland,  where  he 
is' at  present  engaged. 

"Capt.  Charles  W.  Pope  was  born  in  New  York  in  1831,  and  came  round  the  Horn  in  1851  in  the  bark  Coloma  with  his 
father  and  brother,  Capt-  W.  H.  Pope.  Soon  after  his  arrival  in  Oregon  he  engaged  in  ateaniboating,  ami  all  of  his  subsequent 
enterprises  were  confined  to  the  Willamette.    In  1871  he  met  with  an  untimely  end  by  drowning  in  the  Clackamas  River. 

"Capt.  Nat  II.  Lane,  Sr.,  was  quite  a  prominent  figure  in  early  marine  affairs  in  the  Northwest.  He  was  born  in  Indiana  in 
1813,  and  received  bis  early  lessons  in  steam  navigation  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers,  running  as  pilot  between  St.  Louis  and 
New  Orleans  for  several  years  before  emigrating  to  Oregon.  In  addition  to  his  numerous  ventures  on  the  Willamette  River,  he  was 
on  the  Umpqua  and  at  Coos  Bay  for  some  time,  where  he  built  and  ran  the  steamer  Messenger.  He  died  in  Portland.  July  22,  1878, 
lesving  a  son,  Capt.  Nat  Lane.  Jr.,  who  has  also  achieved  distinction  in  Northwestern  steamboat  circles. 
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who  retained  control  until  1870,  at  which  time  the  steamer  had  outlived  her  usefulness  as  a  passenger  boat.  She 
was  sent  to  the  boneyard  and  broken  up  in  January,  1873,  her  engines  going  to  the  upper  river. 

Two  historic  steamers,  the  J.  B.  Libby  and  the  Mary  Woodruff, 
went  into  service  on  Pugct  Sound  in  1863.  The  former,  a  side- 
wheeler  with  high-pressure  engines,  which  was  launched  at  I'tsalady 
in  December,  1862,  was  the  best  known  of  any  of  the  local  steam- 
boats, retaining  her  prestige  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century.  She 
was  built  by  William  Hammond  for  Capt.  S.  D.  Libby,"  Charles 
H.  Gorton  and  Lewis  Wycoff,  Libby  owning  a  half  and  the  others 
a  fourth  each.  The  latter  two  disposed  of  their  interests  soon 
after  her  completion.  The  Libby  ran  in  her  original  shape  until 
1865,  when  she  was  taken  to  l'ort  Ludlow  and  lengthened,  after 
which  she  went  for  a  while  on  the  Whatcom  route,  occasionally 
straying  wherever  business  offered.  In  1870  she  was  purchased  by 
Capt.  John  Sufifera,  O.  O.  Denny  and  John  Blythe.  The  new  owners 
substituted  a  l>eam  engine  and  repaired  her  thoroughly.  They 
operated  her  on  the  old  route  to  Whatcom.  Among  her  captains 
were  James  Smith,  George  Fry,  John  Blythe,  Samuel  Jackson," 
Thomas  Brennan,'"  and  John  Suffern.  James  Griffiths"  was  one  of 
the  first  in  charge  of  her  engines,  and  in  after  years  nearly  all  of  the 
l>cst  known  engineers  on  the  Sound  served  on  her.  When  Samuel 
Coulter  secured  the  mail  contract  to  Belliugham  Bay,  he  bought  the 
steamer  from  Suffem  and  his  associates,  and  in  charge  of  Capt. 
Thomas  Brennan  the  Libby  made  two  trips  per  week,  carrying  the 
catt.  SAMrm.  Jackson  mail   between   Seattle,  Whidby  Island,  Utsalady,  La  Conner  and 

"Capt.  S.  D.  Libby,  otic  of  the  most  popular  navigators  who  ever  ran  on  Pugct  Sound,  was  a  native  of  Maine,  but  left  the 
Atlantic  Coast  with  the  tide  of  gold-seeker*  which  flowed  westward  in  1849.  When  a  lioy  on  the  F.aslern  Coast  he  made  a  number 
of  roasting  voyages,  and  the  old  love  returned  w  hen  the  mining  excitement  subsided,  and  he  again  sought  the  water.  Muring  a  visit 
to  Puget  Sound  in  1S59  he  became  impressed  with  the  advantages  of  the  new  country,  aud  built  the  first  pile-driver  ever  used  in  that 
section.  He  soon  afterward  embarked  in  steanil>oating,  his  first  vessel  having  been  the  little  steamer  Dashaway,  which  he  operated 
in  the  While  River  trade.  He  subsequently  constructed  the  steamer  J.  B.  Libby,  a  craft  familiar  to  all  Northwestern  mariners,  and 
ran  her  until  1872,  when  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Starrs,  but  resigned  after  a  year's  work  to  take  command  of  the  tag  Goliah. 
He  remaiued  on  the  Goliah  almost  continuous)**  from  1S73  until  about  a  year  before  his  death,  when  he  took  charge  of  the  Tacoma. 
He  died  in  Seattle,  March  17,  1889,  after  a  brief  illness,  leaving  a  widow,  who  still  resides  in  Seattle,  and  a  son,  Capt.  John  B.  Libby, 
a  resident  of  Port  Townseud. 

"Capt.  Samuel  Jackson  was  born  in  Plymouth,  Mass.,  November  17,  1832,  aud  began  his  seafaring  career  on  a  fishing 
schooner  at  the  age  of  ten.  At  seventeen  he  entered  the  deep-water  trade,  aud  on  one  of  his  early  voyages  to  the  Pacific  Coast  the 
vessel  foundered  near  the  equator,  bat  all  hands  escaped  in  the  lifeboats  aud  reached  land  four  days  later.  Young  Jackson  worked 
his  way  back  to  Philadelphia  via  Valparaiso,  ami  next  sailed  out  of  Boston  on  a  line  of  packet  ships  to  Liverpool,  continuing  in  this 
service  for  five  years.  He  then  shipped  as  boatswain  on  the  Niagara,  and  during  a  trip  from  New  York  to  Liverpool  was  wrecked 
in  the  Irish  Channel,  but  only  two  of  the  crew  were  lost.  From  the  Atlantic, 
Captain  Jackson  went  to  the  :.akes  and  spent  the  summer  of  1856.  returning 
to  New  York  in  the  fall  and  going  as  second  mate  of  the  ship  ll'fb/ool,  which 
arrived  in  San  Francisco  in  May,  1857.  After  a  few  months  in  the  mines  he 
sailed  for  Hongkong.  He  reached  Puget  Sound  in  1858  on  the  ship  While 
Swallou:  The  next  three  years  he  passed  in  the  diggings  of  California, 
Nevada  and  Mexico,  and  in  1861  returned  to  the  Sound,  where  he  has  since 
resided.  He  commenced  stcamboating  on  the  Ranger  .\'o.  2,  and  after  a  short 
time  became  pilot  on  the  J.  B.  Libby,  and  from  this  vessel  went  to  the  steamer 
Idaho,  which  he  commanded,  for  several  months  He  was  in  charge  of  the 
{  'at  una  until  she  went  to  the  Columbia,  and  subsequently  handled  the  tugs 
Columbia  and  Blake/ey.  The  Fanny  Lake  and  Oiler  were  his  next  steamers, 
and  later  he  operated  the  new  7'aroma  in  towing.  He  was  employed  by  the 
Washington  Steamboat  Company  for  a  loug  time,  anil  was  one  of  the  last 
masters  of  the  steamer  Washington.  He  retired  from  active  service  a  few 
years  ago  and  is  now  living  in  Seattle. 

'"Capt.  Thomas  Brennan  was  boru  in  Pictou,  Nova  Scotia,  in  1S39, 
went  to  sea  when  a  small  boy,  and.  after  sailing  in  various  rapacities,  arrived 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  in  1859.  He  served  on  steamers  on  the  Sacramento  River 
and  San  Francisco  Bay  for  a  short  time  anil  made  a  number  of  voyages  to  the 
Sound  and  British  Columbia  in  sailing  vessels,  leaving  the  Northwest  for  a  trip 
to  China  in  1863.  On  his  return  he  spent  a  short  time  in  the  Coast  trade,  and 
in  t866  took  command  of  the  steamer  J.  B.  Ltbby,  and  from  her  went  to  the 
sidewheel  steamer  Isabel.  He  was  master  of  various  steamers  on  the  Sound 
during  tweuly-five  years,  and  was  always  considered  a  careful  navigator. 
Many  a  young  steamboalman  in  that  locality  to-day  is  indebted  to  "Tom" 
Brennan  for  valuable  lessons  in  his  calling.  Captain  Brennan  retired  from  the 
water  several  years  ago  aud  died  in  Seattle  in  February,  1895. 

"James  Griffiths  was  boru  in  Pisguard,  Wales,  in  1840.  and  learned  the 
engineer's  and  machinist's  trade  at  one  of  the  best  shops  in  England.  He 
came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  the  early  sixties,  going  to  Puget  Sound  on  the 
steamship  Bivlher  Jonathan  in  1863.  He  coniuienceu  work  on  the  /.  B.  Libby 
soon  after  his  arrival,  was  next  on  the  Columbia,  aud  was  employed  on  the 
new  steamer  Alida  for  several  months  after  her  advent.  Other  steamers  on 
which  the  Captain  had  seen  service  were  the  Eliza  Anderson,  the  North  l\uific,  Goliah  and  Nellie.  At  different  time*  he 
was  interested  in  small  steamers,  and  was  one  of  the  best  known  of  the  early  engineers  in  the  Northwest.  He  died  at  Seattle  in 
December,  1887,  aged  forty -seven  years. 
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Whatcom.  On  the  expiration  of  the  contract  the  boat  was  mustered  out  of  service  temporarily,  and  her 
furnishings  were  transferred  to  the  steamer  Cftt/ialis  in  May,  hut  a  short  time  afterward  she  started  out  again  in 
command  of  Capt.  Mark  Norton.    In  May,  1880,  an  interest  in  the  boat  was  secured  by  Capt.  Charles  Low, 

who  ran  her  for  a  short  time,  lieing  succeeded  by  W.  F.  Monroe  in  1882,  and 
he  by  George  W.  Fry  in  1883.  About  1885  she  fell  into  the  hands  of  Capt.  J. 
M.  Brittain,  who  spent  $17,000  in  remodeling  her  into  a  propeller.  On 
completion  she  went  on  the  Neah  Bay  mail  route  under  Capt.  W.  P.  Monroe, 
remaining  in  this  service  a  short  time.  Capt.  James  Morgan  of  Fort  Townsend 
was  her  next  owner,  who  in  turn  disposed  of  her  to  Capt.  H.  F\  Beecher  in 
April,  1889,  for  $12,000.  Beecher  operated  her  in  the  Roche  Harbor  lime  trade, 
aud  she  was  in  charge  of  Capt.  Frank  White  until  November,  1K89,  when  she 
was  destroyed  by  fire  while  on  a  trip  to  Port  Townsend  1  sec  wreck  of  /.  B. 
Libby,  1889).  The  hull  was  towed  to  her  destination  but  was  beyond  redemp- 
tion, and  the  career  of  the  old  steamer  closed.  As  originally  constructed  the 
/.  Ji.  Libby  was  eighty  feet  long,  sixteen  feet  beam,  and  four  feet  eleven  inches 
hold,  and  was  named  in  honor  of  Capt.  John  B.  Libby,"  now  superintendent  of 
the  Puget  Sound  Tugboat  Company. 

The  Mary  Woodruff,  built  at  Port  Madison  by  John  Swan,  a  logger,  and 
c*pt.  John  CMOttva  jay  K  Smith  of  Stcilacoom,  was  sixty-three  feet  long,  fourteen  feet  beam,  six 

feet  hold,  with  machinery  taken  from  the  old  Ranger,  then  on  the  beach,  which  Swan  had  purchased  from  the 
owners  of  the  abandoned  vessel.    When  completed  she  was  put  on  the  Whatcom  route,  where  she  was  the 
pioneer  steamer  in  the  postal  service,  and  the  first  which  had  ventured  there  since  the  bursting  of  the  mining 
boom  of  1858,  after  which  event  the  steamships  and  small  steamers  which  had  been  so  plentiful  gradually 
dropped  off  until  none  were  left ;  and  a  short  time  prior  to  i860  there  was  no  communication  whatever  lietween 
Whatcom  and  the  outside  world.    "Humboldt  Jack"  Cosgrove  secured  the  mail 
contract  about  this  time,  and  ran  the  sloop  Maria  for  two  years;  but,  as  she  was 
a  poor  substitute  for  the  transportation  facilities  which  they  had  once  enjoyed,  the 
people  rejoiced  when  the  Woodruff  appeared.    She  ran  from  Seattle  in  command  of 
her  owner.  Captain  Swan,  who  was  not  thoroughly  conversant  with  steamboating 
in  all  its  branches,  and  did  not  make  a  success  with  the  Woodruff.    After  a  short 
time  he  disposed  of  the  steamer  to  Meiggs,  the  mill  man.    Meiggs  had  no 
particular  use  for  the  craft,  so  he  in  turn  sold  her  to  Capt.  John  Cosgrove,"  better 
known  as  "Humboldt  Jack."    The  Mary  Woodruff  aud  her  new  proprietor  then 
began  a  career  that  made  their  names  household  words  all  over  the  Sound,  for 
the  steamer  was  the  first  "all  around"  boat  that  had  yet  appeared.    She  carried 
mail,  freight  and  passengers  on  various  routes,  towed  logs  and  lumber  vessels, 
and  jobbed  in  these  waters  for  years.    Cosgrove  finally  gave  her  up  after  other 
steamers   entered   the  contest   for  the   business  of  which  he  had  enjoyed  a 
monopoly.    In  1870  Capt.  Henry  Smith  was  operating  her,  and  in   1872  she 
became  the  property  of  Captain  Williamson,  who   ran   her  for  a  loug  time,  J*«»»  staklbv 

finally  abandoning  her  on  the  beach  at  Freeport.  Her  machinery  and  furniture  were  removed,  and  in  June, 
1881,  the  hull  was  destroyed  by  fire.  She  was  a  sidewheeler,  with  cog  gearing  from  a  single  engine.  Among 
her  first  engineers  was  James  Stanley,  who  is  at  present  chief  on  the  steamer  Multnomah. 


"  Capt.  John  B.  Libby  was  boru  in  Virginia  in  1S52.  His  parents  removed  to  San  Francisco  four  years  Inter,  and  in  1859  he 
arrived  on  Puget  Sound.  His  marine  career  began  on  the  pioneer  steamer  which,  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  mule  the  name  of 
J.  B.  Libby  famous  in  the  Northwest.  He  remained  on  the  l.ibby,  then  owned  and  operated  by  his  foster  father,  the  late  Capt.  S.  D. 
Libbv,  until  1870,  when  he  went  on  the  steamer  Phantom,  running  between  fort  Blakely,  Seattle  and  Port  Madison.  After  running 
the  Phantom  for  a  year  he  was  transferred  to  the  Ruby  on  the  same  route,  and  ten  mouths  later  resigned  and  entered  the  employ  of 
the  Starrs,  remaining  with  them  as  mate  and  pilot  until  1873,  when  he  became  mate  on  the  tug  Coliah,  then  commanded  by  Capt. 
S.  D.  Libby.  In  the  winter  of  1S71  he  left  the  Goliah  to  take  charge  of  the  steamer  Polilkofiky  for  the  I'ort  Madison  Mill 
Company.  He  remained  there  until  March,  1877,  when  he  went  to  San  Francisco,  fitted  up  the  old  tug  Donald  and  brought  her 
up  for  the  Freeport  Mill  Company.  Leaving  the  Oonaid  in  i  -.;*  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Port  Blakely  Mill  Company,  running 
the  steamer  lilaktly  until  January,  1884,  when  he  went  to  San  Francisco  in  the  interest  of  his  employers.  He  next  engaged  in  the 
stevedoring  business  with  the  late  R.  M.  t>e  Lion,  abandoning  that  in  18S6  to  take  a  position  as  assistant  superintendent  for  the 
Taconia  Mill  Company.  While  in  this  employ  the  I'uget  Sound  Tugboat  Company  was  organized,  and  Captain  Libby,  being 
thoroughly  conversant  with  every  detail  of  the  business,  was  appointed  superintendent,  a  position  which  he  still  holds,  with 
headquarters  at  Port  Townsend. 

"Capt.  John  Cosgrove,  kuowu  for  many  years  to  nearly  every  resident  on  Puget  Sound  as  "  Humboldt  Jack,"  was  one  of 
those  genial,  good  Matured  men  who  never  had  an  enemy.  He  journeyed  to  Puget  Sound  in  the  fifties,  and  lived  upon  a  land 
claim  near  Port  Madison  a  short  time,  finally  selling  it  to  (1.  A.  Meiggs  and  receiving  the  steamer  Mary  Woodruff 'as  part  payment. 
This  venture  proved  profitable,  and  after  disposing  of  the  boat  he  lived  ashore  at  Tacoma,  subsequently  taking  charge  of  the  steamer 
Blakely,  which  he  rati  for  al>out  four  years.  He  met  with  a  sudden  death  at  the  Woodward  House,  Port  Blakely,  February  8,  1878. 
He  was  standing  on  a  chair,  attempting  to  bang  a  bunch  of  bananas  on  a  nail,  wheu  he  lost  his  balance  and  fell,  striking  hi*  left 
temple  on  the  corner  of  a  box.  He  never  recovered  full  consciousness  ami  died  in  about  two  hours.  A  few  moments  before  his 
death  his  wandering  mind  revived  a  little  and  seemed  to  take  him  back  to  his  steamboating  days,  to  which  he  alluded  in  disconnected 
sentences.  His  last  words  were:  "Hurry-  and  get  up  steam;  I'm  going."  His  body  was  taken  to  Seattle  for  burial,  and  tUC/h 
a  large  number  of  friends  assembled  that  it  was  necessary  to  hold  the  funeral  services  in  Vesler  Hall.  Nearly  two  thirds  of  the 
population  of  the  city  attended,  and  many  came  from  different  parts  of  the  Sound  on  the  steamers  tVastifk  aud  Col  tali  to  pay  their 
respects  to  one  of  the  most  popular  men  in  the  early  marine  history  of  that  vicinity. 
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In  the  Victoria  district  half  a  dozen  new  steamers  were  built,  among  them  the  Prince  of  Wales,  a  good-sized 
craft,  intended  for  Lilloet  Lake.  The  Prince  was  a  sternwheeler,  one  hundred  and  fifteen  feet  long  and  twenty 
feet  beam,  with  engines  fourteen  by  fifty-four  inches.  Capt.  Hugh  Stalker'  of  Moodyville  was  with  her  during 
the  first  three  years.  On  Seaton  Lake,  two  steamers,  the  Prince  Alfred,  a  sidewheeler,  and  the  Seaton,  were 
launched,  and  for  the  upper  Fraser  a  second  Enterprise,  a  sternwheeler,  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  long  and  twenty 
feet  beam,  with  engines  twelve  by  thirty-six  inches.  A  small  propeller,  the/.  II'.  Moore,  was  completed  by 
William  Moore,  and  another  sternwheeler,  the  Lilloet,  was  constructed  by  the  Douglas  &  Lilloet  Steam 
Navigation  Company.  Dimensions  :  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  long,  twenty-eight  feet  beam,  equipped  with 
two  boilers  sixteen  feet  in  length  by  forty-six  inches  diameter,  and  engines  seventeen  by  sixty  inches.  Her 
initial  service  was  from  New  Westminster  to  Yale,  in  which  she  continued  for  several  years,  first  in  command  of 

Captain  Fleming  and  afterward  in  charge  of  Insley  and  other  well 
known  Fraser  River  masters.  She  took  part  iu  nearly  all  of  the 
combinations  made  on  the  Fraser  and  was  in  active  use  for  ten 
years.  She  was  laid  up  at  Victoria  in  1874,  but  after  receiving  a  new 
shaft  and  other  betterments  was  held  as  a  reserve  boat,  and  as  such 
made  occasional  trips  for  some  time.  The  British  Columbia  Steam 
Navigation  Company,  formed  the  preceding  year,  made  a  combination 
with  Moore,  bought  off  Captain  Millard's  steamer  Hope  and  tied  her 
up.  Captain  Irving  was  not  in  the  deal  and  with  the  Reliance  made 
matters  very  interesting  on  the  river.  The  Cariboo  mining  excite- 
ment was  well  under  way  at  this  time,  and  several  hundred  men 
left  Victoria  daily,  making  a  fine  business  for  the  Enterprise,  which 
was  running  between  Victoria  and  Westminster.  The  former  port 
received  a  visit  from  two  tramp  steamers,  the  Robert  Lowe  from 
Loudon  with  one  hundred  and  eighty  passengers,  among  them  J. 
Griffiths,"  the  well  known  Victoria  wharfinger,  and  the  Fust  Y'ama 
from  New  Zealand.  H.  B.  M.  ships  Sutleg  and  Chameleon  were  also 
at  Esquimalt  during  the  year.  Foreign  arrivals  were  the  ships  Julia, 
Captain  Freeman,  Strathallan.  Captain  Paddler,  Esk  from  Hongkong, 
Somass  from  Amoy,  and  Vancouver  from  Cardiff,  and  the  barks 
Philippine  and  Helvetia  from  London,  Heversham  from  Hongkong, 
and  Dusty  Miller  from  Liverpool.  The  ship  Alice  Thorndyke,  Cap- 
tain Thorndyke,  brought  immigrants  from  New  Zealand,  and,  after 
loading  lumber  on  the  Sound,  cleared  from  Victoria  with  a  number  of  passengers.  The  schooners  Discovery, 
Capt.  George  Rudlin,**  Caroline,  Capt.  Jimmy  Jones.  Rose  Newman,  Captain  Francis,  Rlackhawk,  Captain 

"Capt.  Hugh  Stalker  of  Moodyville  was  bom  iu  Nova  Scotia  in  1832,  aud  when  a  boy  of  twelve  vears  commenced  bis 
apprenticeship  on  coasting  schooner*  on  the  Atlantic,  lie  subsequently  became  mule  of  the  schooner  Ida  may.  in  the  West  India 
trade,  and  in  1854  was  in  command.  He  left  her  to  take  charge  of  the  schooner  Curlew,  but  returned  to  the  Ida  May,  ran  her  for 
two  years,  and  then  proceeded  to  the  Pacific,  arriving  in  San  Francisco  in  1862.  Like  nearly  all  seafaring  men,  the  mines  claimed 
his  attention  at  first,  but  after  a  period  on  shore  lie  joined  the  frince  of  Wales,  plying  on  Lilloet  Lake.  He  remained  on  the 
steamer  three  years,  and  then  settled  at  Moodyville  and  operated  the  engine  in  the  mill  until  he  was  offered  the  command  of  the 
steamer  Union,  which  he  handled  until  she  burned  on  the  Fraser  two  years  later.  After  this  casualty  he  served  on  the  ferry-boat 
Lilly  for  a  twelvemonth  and  subsequently  on  a  number  of  other  small  steamers,  until  be  took  charge  of  the  Leonora.  Two  years 
afterward  be  left  her  for  the  Senator,  of  which  he  has  since  been  master. 

"Jeremiah  Griffiths,  wharfinger,  was  born  in  Wales  in  1839,  and  with  the  exception  of  occasional  intervals  has  been  in  the 
marine  business  for  forty  years.  He  commenced  in  England  as  an  apprentice  on  the  brig  Mary  Grace  in  1855,  and  followed  the  sea 
until  he  reached  Victoria  in  1862  on  the  steamship  Robert  Low.  After  his  arrival  he  occupied  the  position  of  wharfinger  for  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  for  nineteen  years.  He  fitted  out  the  schooner  Jenny  Jtmes,  which  was  afterward  converted  into  a  steamer 
and  made  two  trips  to  the  mines.  In  1S82  he  took  charge  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Navigation  Company's  wharf  and  has  remained 
with  them  ever  since. 

"Capt.  George  Kudlin  of  Victoria  was  born  in  Essex,  England,  in  1836,  and  at  the  age  of  twelve  joined  a  fishing  smack  at 
Colchester,  England,  and  followed  this  vocation  three  years.  He  then  spent  a  short  time  on  Newcastle  colliers,  and  subsequently 
shipped  on  the  steamship  Victoria  as  an  ordinary  seaman.  The  brig  London  for  Valparaiso  was  his  next  berth,  and  after  reaching 
the  South  American  port  he  signed  on  the  ship  Red  Gauntlet  for  San  Francisco,  arriving  in  the  spring  of  1856.  He  immediately 
found  occupation  on  a  Sacramento  River  schooner,  where  he  remained  for  a  year,  and  then  went  to  Huget  Sound  on  the  Iwrk 
Ella  Francis,  which  loaded  coal  at  Whatcom.  He  was  next  011  the  bark  Sarah  Warren  with  Captain  Gove,  but  after  making  one 
trip  left  her  in  San  Francisco  and  went  to  Humboldt  Bay  on  the  brig  George  Emery.  When  the  gold  excitement  broke  out  on 
Fraser  River  he  staited  overland  for  the  mines,  but  on  the  way  encouutered  Col.  Joe  Hooker,  who  was  constructing  the 
military  wagon  road  through  from  Oregon  to  California,  ami  worked  for  him  four  months,  afterward  going  to  Myrtle  Creek, 
where  lie  wintered.  In  the  spring  of  1859  he  went  to  the  mouth  of  the  Umpqua  and  took  passage  on  the  steamship  Columbia 
for  Usquimalt.  B.  C.  He  found  employment  iu  the  neighborhood  of  Victoria  until  the  spring  of  i860,  at  which  time  he  settled 
on  Discovery  Island.  While  there  he  bought  the  schooner  Circus,  and,  after  sailing  her  two  years  in  the  wood  trade  to  Victoria, 
built  the  schooner  Discovery  for  the  coal  and  lumber  traffic.  The  first  cargo  was  lumber  from  the  Port  Madison  mills  to  W.  P, 
Sayward's  yard  in  Victoria,  where  a  portion  of  it  was  used  in  the  erection  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  After  five  years  in  this 
business  he"  left  the  Discovery  and  sailed  the  Black  Diamond  for  three  years,  and  then  took  charge  of  the  steamer  Emma,  which  he 
used  to  tow  the  fitact  Diamond.  He  was  subsequently  master  of  the  Grapflcr,  and  with  others  formed  the  British  Columbia 
Towing  &  Transportation  Company  and  acquired  the  old  steamer  Beaver  from  the  Hudsou's  Bay  Company,  Captain  Rudlin 
commanding  her  for  nearly  three  years,  lie  was  on  the  Alexander  for  a  few  months,  and  later  entered  Spratt's  employ, 
remaining  with  him  until  the  Canadian  Pacific  Navigation  Company  purchased  his  steamers.  While  with  Spratt  he  handled  the 
steamers  Wilson  G.  Hunt  and  Cariboo  Ely.  and  when  the  change  in  ownership  occurred  took  the  Enterprise,  and  afterward 
successively  the  1'rincess  Louise,  R.  P.  Rithet,  Yoscmite,  Western  Slope,  Islander  and  Charmer.  At  present  he  is  on  either  the 
Islander  or  Charmer  an  the  Victoria-Vancouver  route,  which  would  hardly  seem  natural  without  Captain  Rudlin. 
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Hewitt,  Alarm,  Captain  Ettershanks,1'  and  a  number  of  others,  were  trading  and  freighting  between 
Vancouver  Island  and  American  ports. 

One  of  the  finest  vessels  yet  built  in  the  North,  named  in  honor  of  the  well  known  steamship  owner, 
George  S.  W  right,"  was  launched  at  Port  Ludlow  in  1863.    She  ran  in  the  Sound  and  coasting  trade  for  ten 

years,  and  finally  met  with  a  terrible  and  mysterious  end  in  1873 
(see  wreck  of  steamship  George  S.  Wright).  The  United  States 
sloopof-war  Saginaw.  Commander  W.  E.  Hopkins,  Chief  Engineer 
Seymour,  made  a  cruise  in  Northern  waters,  and  was  at  Seattle 
for  a  few  weeks  in  1K62.  The  bark  Xarramissic,  Capt.  Charles 
Willoughby,  from  San  Francisco  for  Port  Townsend,  left  a  record 
for  long  passages  that  has  never  been  equaled.  She  made  fair  time 
until  Cape  Flattery  was  sighted,  fourteen  days  out.  There  adverse 
winds  were  encountered  and  the  vessel  was  driven  to  sea,  where  she 
weathered  a  succession  of  gales,  and  finally,  after  her  canvas  had 
been  torn  into  shreds,  barely  escaped  destruction  while  beating  in  to 
Barclay  Sound.  When  her  anchor  dropjied  in  the  harbor  she  was 
surrounded  by  canoes  filled  with  hostile  Indians,  who.  however,  fled 
in  terror  when  they  learned  that  several  women  and  children  on 
board  were  sick  with  smallpox.  One  of  the  passengers  died  of  the 
dread  disease,  and.  after  waiting  for  nearly  four  weeks  for  fair 
weather,  the  bark  put  to  sea  with  sails  made  of  gunny  sacks  and 
similar  material,  reaching  Port  Angeles  Bay  sixty-three  days  after 
leaving  San  Francisco.  While  in  her  disabled  condition  she  was 
,iS  spoken  by  a  schooner,  which  supplied  the  ship  with  a  few  provisions 

K^^r  a"(1  rc'Por,t'''  ncr  ;  but,  through  fear  of  a  pestilential  visitation,  the 

collector  at  Port  Angeles  refused  to  send  a  vessel  to  her  assistance. 
^^^^^^^^k^^^  Hrave  old  Captain  Selden,  of  the  revenue  cutter  stationed  at  that 

point,  finally  set  out  in  defiance  of  orders,  and,  though  he  missed  her 
in  the  fog.  kept  up  the  search  for  two  weeks. 
With  the  exception  of  the  increasing  numbers  of  the  lumber  fleet  there  were  but  few  additious  to  the  sailing 
vessels  on  the  Northern  coast.    Captain  Chase  was  running  the  barks  Ann  Perry  and  luanowa  between  San 
Francisco  and  Olympia,  and  the  bark  Camden,  Captain  Mitchell,  was  in  the  Sound  trade  for  a  few  months.  The 
bark  IV.  A.  Hanks,  built  in  Maine  in   1854  and  registering  four 
hundred  and  sixty-nine  tons,  which  Captain  Coe  had  bought  for  the 
Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company,  arrived  from  the  East  in  1863 
in  command  of  Capt.  Warren  Bray  and  was  enrolled  at  the  Astoria 
custom-house.    The  bark  Cambridge,  built  in  Charleston,  Mass.,  in 
1858,  and  owned  by  her  captain,  N.  C.  Brooks,  also  registered  at 
Astoria.     He  afterward  sold  her  and  piloted  for  a  while  on  the 
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;I  Capt.  William  Ettershanks  was  born  in  Alicrdeeu,  Scotland,  in  1842,  and 
began  hi*  marine  career  in  England,  where  he  passed  four  years  as  an  apprentice 
on  the  bark  Queen  Margaret,  after  which  he  was  third  mate  on  the  ship  l.aunces- 
ton  for  eighteen  months.  He  came  to  the  Coast  as  second  mate  ou  the  ship 
Julia,  but  in  February,  1863,  left  her  at  Victoria  and  prospected  in  the  Cariboo 
country  until  fall.  He  subsequently  returned  to  Victoria  and  took  command  of 
the  Alarm,  in  the  trading  and  freighting  business  between  there  and  Nanaiino, 
for  a  short  time.  He  then  shipped  as  a  sailor  on  the  schooner  Alberni,  sailing 
nearly  a  year  and  a  half  between  Victoria,  Mhcrni  and  Honolulu.  In  1S66  he 
became  master  of  the  scow  Industry,  served  for  a  season  or  two,  and  then  went 
to  work  for  Kenton  &  Holmes  at  Port  Blakeley.  He  signed  again  as  a  sailor  on 
the  steamer  Isabel  in  the  following  year,  and  while  there  was  nearly  killed  by 
the  breaking  of  a  hawser.  After  a  short  time  he  accepted  the  position  of  boat- 
keeper  for  the  British  Columbia  pilots,  ami  later  was  mate  on  the  schooner  Alpha 
with  Capt.  Thomas  Brennan,  the  well  known  Puget  Sound  steauiboatnian.  The 
vessel  was  cast  awav  on  the  north  coast  of  Vancouver  Island  within  a  month,  and 
Ettershanks  walke<{  across  the  island  to  Nanaimo  in  midwinter.  After  recovering 
from  the  hardships  incident  to  this  exposure  he  took  charge  of  the  steamer 
Emma,  and  two  years  afterward  became  captain  of  the  scow  Discovery.  He  lived 
ashore  for  six  years,  and  in  Jnne,  1877.  commenced  piloting  deep-water  vessels 
from  Victoria  to  Nanaimo  and  Burrard  s  Inlet,  in  which  occupation  he  has  been 
very  successful. 

"George  S.  Wright,  one  of  three  sous  whose  names  arc  familiar  at  every 
seaport  between  Panama  and  Alaska,  was  born  in  New  Vork  City  in  183 2,  came 

to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  the  early  fifties,  and  with  his  brothers  has  tieen  interested  iu  many  of  the  pioneer  steamers  on  Northwestern 
waters,  among  which  were  the  John  T.  Wright,  Goliah,  Enterprise,  Wilson  <?.  Hunt,  Daniel  Webster,  Olympia  and  New  World. 
He  served  as  purser  on  the  Brother  Jonathan  and  Eudjic  while  they  were  owned  by  the  Wrights  and  also  occupied  the  same 
position  on  the  Sea  Bird.  He  joined  forces  with  Finch  in  180J,  built  the  Olympia,  and,  during  almost  the  entire  period  of  her 
prosperity,  was  one  of  the  owners  of  the  Eliza  Anderson,  a  craft  which  is  said  to  have  run  slower  and  made  money  faster  than  any 
similar  steamer  that  ever  floated.  With  the  decline  of  stcamboating  on  the  Sound,  Mr.  Wright  disposed  of  his  holdings,  and  has 
since  been  engaged  in  marine  ventures  in  California  and  at  present  is  out  of  the  business  after  forty  years  of  experience. 


Csi'i   William  Eitp.kshaxk-. 
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Columbia  bar.  The  bark  Ork.  one  of  the  old-timers,  was  running  between  Coos  Bay  and  Sau  Francisco  in 
command  of  Capt.  J.  W.  McAllcp. " 

Marine  casualties  were  few  in  number  in  1863,  no  serious  disasters  occurring  on  the  Northern  coast  except 
the  loss  of  the  bark  Christopher  Mitchell,  Captain  Eustace,  which  was  wrecked  near  Point  Chatham  while  en  route 
to  San  Francisco  from  Nanaimo  with  a  cargo  of  coal.  The  ship  F.  W.  liailey  went  ashore  January  8th  three 
miles  south  of  Point  Lobos  while  en  route  to  Puget  Sound  to  load  lumber  for  Australia.  She  sailed  out  of  the 
Golden  Gate,  but  the  wind  failed  soon  after  clearing  the  heads,  and  she  was  obliged  to  anchor.  The  holding 
ground  was  poor,  and.  despite  the  efforts  of  the  crew,  she  soon  went  011  the  rocks.  L.  R.  Dyer,  captain,  Thomas 
Adams,  mate,  William  Randolph,  John  Torlando.  Peter  Simpson.  John  Conway,  J.  C.  Fielding.  Joseph  Lynch,  and 
George  Kinkley,  were  lost.  The  tug  Merrimac,  afterward  well  known  on  the  Columbia  and  Puget  Sound,  capsized 
on  Humboldt  bar,  February  2 2d,  and  all  hands  perished.  The  crew  consisted  of :  Hatch,  captain;  Martin,  engineer: 
Hales,  mate  ;  C.  McLean,  J.  S.  Garwood,  Mr.  Harrington,  two  deckhands,  two  firemen  and  four  others.  Among 
the  notable  deaths  of  the  year  was  Capt.  Lafayette  Balch,  who  came  to  the  Sound  in  1850  on  the  old  brig  George 
Emery.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  town  of  Steilacoom.  and  ran  a  line  of  packets  lietwevn  there  and  San  Francisco 
for  many  years.  Another  man  of  equal  prominence  in  early  marine  affairs,  Capt.  W  B.  Wells,  was  drowned  in 
Shoalwater  Bay  by  the  capsizing  of  a  plunger. 

Over  a  score  of  steamers  were  either  built  or  brought  in  for  use  on  river  and  Sound  in  1864,  and  some  of  them 
were  quite  pretentious  in  size  and  speed.  As  in  former  years,  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company  retained 
almost  absolute  control  of  the  marine  highway  to  the  upper  country  and  either  bought  off  or  subsidized  all 
opposition.  Their  business  had  reached  such  proportions  that  over  five  hundred  men  were  employed  on  the  road 
and  river  for  several  months  each  season.  The  stampede  of  the  preceding  two  years  had  taxed  the  capacity  of 
their  steamers  to  the  utmost,  and  early  in  1864  they  brought  the  California  Steam  Navigation  Company's  old 
flagship  AVrc  World  up  from  the  Sacramento  and  put  her  on  the  Cascade  route. 

The  AV.v  World  had  more  than  a  passing  claim  to  the  fame  she  enjoyed  on  both  sides  of  the  continent. 
She  was  the  first  steamboat  launched  with  steam  up.  and  soon  afterward  was  the  central  figure  in  one  of  the  most 
daring  escapades  ever  attempted  and  successfully  accomplished.  She  was  built  in  New  York  in  1849  by  William 
Furness  for  a  prominent  shipowner  named  Brown,  but  before  she  had  seen  any  service  was  seized  by  the  sheriff 
for  debt.  Capt.  Edgar  Wakeman  had  been  engaged  to  command  her,  and  when  she  became  involved  he  planned  to 
release  her  in  a  novel  manner.  Securing  permission  to  work  the  engines  in  order  to  prevent  rust  from  accumulating, 
he  arranged  with  the  engineer  for  a  full  head  of  steam,  and  at  the  proper  moment  ordered  the  hawser  cut.  and  the 
steamer  went  flying  down  the  bay  with  the  sheriff  and  three  of  his  aides  as  unwilling  passengers.  When  he 
reached  the  narrows  he  ran  close  in  shore  and  stopped  the  engines,  and,  as  he  emerged  from  the  pilot-house,  the 
angry  official  covered  him  with  a  pistol,  saying  :  "  I  am  the  sheriff  of  New  York  City  and  County.  This  vessel 
is  in  my  charge,  and  she  must  be  taken  back  to  the  dock.'*  Wakeman  straightened  up  and  said  :  "  And  I  am 
master  of  the  good  ship  New  World,  afloat  upon  the  high  seas.  This  vessel  is  in  my  charge,  and  let  who  questions 
it  beware."  He  signaled  all  hands  on  deck,  and  when  they  appeared,  armed  with  pistols,  knives  and  cutlasses, 
the  sheriff  and  his  men  were  hustled  over  the  side  into  a  small  boat  and  set  ashore  by  the  mate.  The  Xew  World 
steamed  away,  making  her  first  stop  at  Pernambuco,  where  she  ran  in  at  night  and  got  out  again  without 
trouble,  but  was  pursued  into  Rio  de  Janeiro  by  an  English  frigate,  which,  had  she  been  fleet  enough,  would  have 
ended  the  cruise  of  the  AV.v  World,  which  was  without  clearance  papers  and  would  have  been  a  lawful  prize. 
The  absence  of  the  necessary  documents  might  have  caused  serious  difficulties  at  Rio.  but  Wakeman  was  equal 
to  the  occasion,  and,  while  pulling  ashore,  managed  to  fall  overboard  and  lose  the  tin  box  which  was  supposed  to 
contain  them.  The  consul  accepted  the  explanation,  sympathized  with  him.  and  sent  him  on  his  way  armed 
against  future  interference.  Eighteen  of  the  crew  died  at  Rio  with  the  yellow  fever,  but  the  Neu  World  was 
finally  coaled  and  started  seaward.  At  Valparaiso  she  was  ordered  into  quarantine  for  twenty  days,  but  Wakeman 
made  such  a  strong  protest  that  the  authorities  turned  him  loose  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  day,  and  he  went  on  to 
Callao,  where  he  was  informed  that  the  news  of  his  flight  from  New  York  had  reached  the  Pacific,  and  that  an 
effort  would  be  made  to  capture  him  at  Panama.  The  AVrr  World  took  fuel  enough  to  carry  her  through  if 
necessary,  but  ran  into  Panama  at  night,  anchoring  behind  the  Island  of  Tobago.  Wakeman  went  ashore  wearing 
a  red  flannel  shirt  and  a  Scotch  cap,  and  learned  that  there  were  but  two  men  authorized  to  seize  the  steamer  and 
but  ten  Government  soldiers  available,  while  the  town  was  full  of  people  willing  to  pay  $300  each  for 
passage  to  California.  He  returned  to  the  steamer,  and  at  sunrise  anchored  in  plain  sight  of  the  city,  with  the 
covers  removed  from  the  gilt  name  on  the  wheelhouse,  and  went  ashore  to  make  arrangements  for  the 
transportation  of  the  eager  crowd.  The  marshals  attempted  to  arrest  him,  but,  before  they  were  aware  of  his 
intention,  he  covered  them  both  with  revolvers  ;  and  a  large  number  of  excited  passengers  gathered  about  them. 


-'Capt.  J.  \V.  McAllcp  was  boru  in  Maine  in  1S38  ami  spent  his  earliest  days  on  the  water  on  the  Atlantic.  He  arrived  on 
the  Pacific  Co;isl  in  i86t,  and  hi*  first  employment  was  on  the  hark  Ork,  running  to  Coos  liny.  He  spent  a  few  years  in  Simpson's 
service,  commanding  the  brigs  Arago  ana  Orient,  the  schooner  Enterprise,  several  tugboats,  the  steamers  F.astport  and  F.mptre  ami 
the  ship  Detroit,  and  was  subsequently  captain  and  part  owner  of  the  clipper  Western  Snore.  He  retired  from  deep  water  a  few 
years  ago  and  went  to  Seattle,  where  lie  had  charge  of  the  firehoat  Snoqitahtie,  and,  after  having  lieen  superseded  by  Captain 
Conner,  went  round  to  the  Columbia  and  ran  one  of  Simpsou's  tugs  for  a  short  time.  Since  the  death  of  Capt.  Charles  Carlson  lie 
has  l»een  mmter  of  the  Chilkat  on  the  Alaska  route. 
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offering  to  tar  and  feather,  lynch,  or  dispose  of  the  offending  officers  in  auy  way  that  Wakeman  might  suggest. 
Tbe  deputies  realized  their  helplessness  and  scnsihly  tore  up  their  papers.  The  steamer  left  Panama,  June  20th, 
tvith  two  hundred  passengers,  arriving  at  San  Francisco,  July  II,  1850.  She  at  once  went  to  work  on  the 
Sacramento  River  and  continued  there  until  1864,  when  she  was  sold  to  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation 
Company,  steamed  North  in  charge  of  Capt.  Chris.  Dall  and  arrived  at  Portland  in  April.  Capt.  John  Wolf 
:00k  charge  of  her  on  the  Cascade  route  at  once,  and  on  the  opening  trip,  May  3d,  she  carried  a  large  crowd, 
accompanied  by  a  hand.  The  gold  mines  of  the  upper  country  were  at  their  best  at  this  time,  and  business 
00  the  river  was  booming.  Nearly  two  thousand  pounds  of  gold  formed  part  of  one  cargo,  and  great  numbers 
of  people  and  much  freight  were  transported.  In  spite  of  her  extensive  carrying  capacity  she  was  none  too 
large  for  the  route,  and  even  had  to  be  assisted  by  the  other  boats,  the  Wilson  G.  Hunt  running  with  her  in  the 

passenger  service,  and  the  Carrie  I. add  and  Express,  during  a  good  portion  of  the 
time,  for  freight  and  stock.  As  long  as  this  condition  of  affairs  lasted  the 
enormous  operating  expense  was  not  heeded  ;  but,  when  the  business  slackened, 
a  more  economical  steamer  was  ordered  for  that  locality,  and  the  New  World 
was  disposed  of  to  Hale,  Crosby  *'  &  Winsor,  who  took  her  to  the  Sound,  where 
she  made  her  first  appearance  in  March.  In  the  fall  of  that  year  a  half  interest 
in  the  steamer  was  bought  by  Jacob  Kamm  for  $20,000  ;  but,  as  the  traffic  at  that 
time  did  not  warrant  her  retention  in  the  North,  she  was  sent  to  San  Francisco 
in  1868,  where  she  was  promptly  libeled  by  the  California  Steam  Navigation 
Company  for  breach  of  contract,  as  the  agreement  made  when  she  was  sold 
to  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company  for  $75,000  provided  that  she  was 
to  be  kept  out  of  California  waters  until  ten  years  had  elapsed.  After  considerable 
litigation  the  matter  was  finally  settled,  and  the  wheels  of  the  World  again  went 
round.  In  appearance  she  resembled  the  steamer  Wilson  G.  Hunt,  was  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  long,  twenty-seven  feet  beam,  and  nine  feet  hold, 
orr.  Cumci  Cm  with  a  walking-beam  engine  forty-six  by  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  inches, 

contained  thirty-five  staterooms  and  one  hundred  and  eleven  berths,  and  was  very  speedy.  While  on  the 
Colombia  she  made  a  round  trip  between  Portland  and  the  Cascades  in  six  hours  and  fifty-seven  minutes'  actual 
running  time. 

During  the  prosperous  business  of  1864  the  Washington  Territory  Transportation  Company,  the  principal 
members  of  which  were  Donohue,  Kohl  and  Ankeny,  prepared  to  struggle  for  a  portion  of  the  Columbia  River 
trade  with  the  steamer  Cascades,  a  big  sternwheeler  which  they  had  built  at 
t'tsalady.  As  soon  as  completed  she  was  sent  to  the  Columbia,  carrying  the 
machinery  for  two  other  steamers  which  her  owners  expected  to  construct  on  the 
river.  The  Cascades  arrived  at  Portland,  September  5th,  and  at  once  commenced 
;o  refit.  Her  trial  trip  was  made  January  23,  1865,  with  Captain  Van  Bergen  at 
:he  wheel;  but,  before  she  had  displayed  much  of  an  attempt  at  opposition,  the 
Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company  subsidized  her.  and  she  remained  idle  until 
July,  when  the  company  decided  that,  inasmuch  as  they  were  paying  a  good  round 
sum  each  month  for  her  services,  they  might  as  well  use  her.  Accordingly  the 
small  cylinders  were  exchanged  for  larger  ones,  and  she  started  on  the  Cascade 
route  in  charge  of  the  following  officers :  John  H.  Wolf,  captain  ;  N.  B.  Ingalls, 
purser ;  James  Galloway,  chief  engineer  ;  Louis  Piper,  pilot ;  and  William  Smith, 
mate.  The  steamer  surprised  even-  one  by  reeling  off  fiftecen  miles  an  hour 
with  ease,  and,  owing  to  this  as  well  as  to  her  large  carrying  capacity,  she  was 
operated  on  the  route  until  1870,  when  years  of  hard  running  had  diminished  her 
speed  and  lessened  her  general  utility,  and  she  was  abandoned.     The  Cascades 

will  always  be  remembered  by  old-timers  as  the  first  sternwheel  steamer  with  a  wheelhouse,  this  improvement 
ting  one  of  the  many  devices  of  the  late  John  Gates.  The  dimensions  of  the  steamer  were:  length, 
one  hundred  and  fifty-five  feet ;  beam,  twenty-seven  feet  six  inches  ;  depth  of  hold,  five  feet  ten  inches  ;  engines 
first  used,  sixteen  by  seventy-two  inches  ;  replaced  in  1865  by  others,  eighteen  and  a  half  by  seventy-two  inches. 
The  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company  made  its  first  effort  to  control  the  Astoria  trade  in  1864.  and  as  usual  the 
rival  steamers  were  compelled  to  withdraw  from  the  contest  in  a  very  short  time.  Early  in  the  year  Captain 
Ainsworth  bought  Holman's  interest  in  the  route,  and  the  Julia,  which  he  had  been  running  in  opposition  to 
the  John  H.  Couch,  was  taken  off,  and  the  latter  steamer  continued  in  the  service. 

On  the  upper  river  the  fleet  was  reinforced  with  the  steamers  Yakima  and  Owyhee,  The  Yakima,  which  in 
her  day  was  the  champion  of  the  upper  Columbia,  was  built  at  Celilo  in  1864,  making  her  trial  trip  May  4th  in 


"Capt.  Clanrick  Crosby  waa  born  in  Hast  Hrewster,  Mass.,  in  1814.  and,  as  soon  as  he  was  old  enough  to  go  to  sea,  shipped 
Wore  the  mast  and  sailed  between  Atlantic  ports  and  Europe  in  the  merchant  service.  He  followed  this  vocation  until  1858, 
*h*n  he  left  the  ocean  for  a  few  year*  and  weut  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  On  Puget  Sound  he  was  interested  in  several  small  steamers. 
v'iu  the  New  World  was  such  an  unprofitable  speculation  that  he  abandoned  the  business  and  took  up  his  residence  at  Tumwuter. 
"here  he  died  in  1879. 
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command  of  Capt.  Charles  Fclton.  She  was  a  handsome  steamer,  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  twenty-nine 
feet  beam,  and  five  feet  hold,  with  twenty-six  staterooms  elegantly  furnished  and  with  a  freight  capacity  of  over 
two  hundred  tons.  Her  engines  were  seventeen  by  seventy-two  inches,  and  they  sent  her  along  like  a  racehorse, 
giving  her  a  record  of  forty-one  hours  and  thirty-five  minutes  from  Cclilo  to  Lewiston,  a  distance  of  two  hundred 
and  seventy-nine  miles,  against  a  very  swift  current  and  with  many  rapids  to  climb.  This  run  was  made  by  Capt. 
E.  F.  Coe  in  June,  1867,  and  has  never  been  excelled.  Coc  commanded  the  Yakima  the  greater  part  of  the  time 
until  1870,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Capt.  Thomas  Stump,  who  was  the  last  master  of  the  steamer.  In  1875, 
while  on  her  way  down  the  river  with  one  hundred  and  sixty  tons  of  freight,  she  struck  a  rock  in  the  John  Day's 
Rapids,  which  stove  in  the  bottom  from  the  bow  aft  nearly  past  the  boiler.  She  was  immediately  headed  for  the 
Oregon  shore  and  sank  in  shallow  water.  While  this  ex|>erience  was  not  a  new  one  for  the  steamer,  the  mishap 
was  of  such  a  serious  nature  that  she  was  of  but  little  value  after  she  was  raised.  Peter  W.  De  Huff"  was  one  of 
the  best  known  engineers  of  the  Yakima,  and  James  W.  Troup  was  purser  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventies.  The 
Owyhee  was  built  at  Celilo  and  was  originally  intended  as  an  opposition  steamer  to  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation 
Company,  but  before  she  was  completed  the  monopoly  secured  control  and  she  came  out  under  their  flag.  She 
commenced  running  to  Lewiston  iu  command  of  Capt.  J.  H.  D.  Gray,  with  H.  C.  Coe,"  pilot;  and  the  former 
continued  in  charge  until  1867,  when  Capt.  Eugene  F.  Coc  took  her-  Capt.  S.  D.  Holmes  and  Capt.  Thomas  Stump 
subsequently  served  on  the  steamer,  and  iu  1871,  while  Stump  was  running  her,  she  struck  a  rock  aliout  twenty 

miles  above  Wallula  on 
her  way  to  Lewiston  and 
sank  almost  instantly. 
She  was  thought  to  be  a 
total  loss,  but  was  after- 
ward raised  and  was  in 
commission,  except  at 
intervals,  until  1876,  at 
which  time  she  was  dis- 
mantled at  Celilo.  Her 
engines  were  placed  in 
the  steamer  Welcome  on 
the  lower  river,  and 
subsequently  did  good 
work  both  on  the  Colum- 
bia and  on  Puget Sound. 
The  dimensions  of  the 
Ouyhee  were :  length, 
one  hundred  and  twenty 
three  feet;  beam, 
twenty-four  feet ;  depth, 
four  feet ;  engines,  six- 
teen by  f  o  r  t  y  •  e  i  g  h  t 
inches.  Iu  July,  1878, 
Capt.  Fred  Wilson  sailed 
st bam br  •  yabima  "  t  h  e  h  u  1 1  down  over 

Tumwater  Falls,  stern  first,  in  safety  ;  from  here  she  was  taken  to  The  Dalles  in  March,  1879,  by  William 
Johnston,  mate  of  the  steamer  R.  R.  Thompson,  and  ended  her  days  as  a  wood  barge  on  the  middle  river. 

Early  in  the  year  a  weak  attempt  at  opposition  was  made  by  an  organization  known  as  the  Columbia 
Transportation  Company,  of  which  Levi  Earn.sworth  was  president.    They  operated  the  little  propeller  Celilo  on 


"  Peter  W.  Uc  Huff  was  born  in  York,  Penu.,  in  1835,  and  commenced  steamboating  iu  the  Northwest  in  1863  on  the  E,  P. 
Jiaker,  between  the  Cascades  and  Cortland.  Me  remained  there  but  a  short  time,  and  was  next  on  the  Willamette,  going  later  to 
the  middle  river,  where  he  remained  in  the  employ  of  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company  and  its  successors  for  over  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  He  retired  from  active  service  on  the  river  several  years  before  the  Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation  Com|>anr  »  v 
turned  over  to  the  Union  Pacific,  and  was  put  in  charge  of  the  machine  shops  at  The  Dulles.  He  has  won  much  renown  bv  bis 
masterly  services  in  connection  with  the  dangerous  passage  of  the  Cascades,  and  always  took  charge  of  the  engines  when  there  was 
a  steamer  to  be  taken  over  the  rapids.  He  was  with  Capt.  James  Troup  on  the  celebrated  trip  of  the  Harvest  Queen,  when  she  came 
through  Tumwater  Falls  in  i.S8»  with  rudders  carried  away  and  with  the  pillow  blocks  and  eccentric  nxl  broken.  It  was  an  exciting 
journey,  but  the  steamer  finally  reached  the  batik,  after  drifting  four  miles.  l>e  Huff  repaired  the  damage,  and  the  boat  came 
through  to  The  Dalles  without  further  mishap.  He  was  also  engineer  with  Troup  when  the  O.  S.  Maker  came  down  front  the  upper 
river.  Although  he  has  had  several  narrow  escapes,  Mr.  De  Huff  was  never  in  a  serious  accident  and  bears  the  reputation  of  being 
one  of  the  most  careful  as  well  as  fearless  men  on  the  river.  He  is  still  living  at  The  Dalles,  where  he  has  made  his  home  during  a 
good  portion  of  his  active  career,  and  remains  in  the  employ  of  the  Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation  Company  in  connection  with 
engineering  work  at  the  railroad  shops  at  that  place. 

"H.  C.  Coe  was  born  in  Livingston  County.  N.  Y.,  in  1844.  His  parents  emigrated  to  Oregon  in  1.S45  and  settled  at  Hood 
River  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year.  In  1862  he  commenced  steamlioaling  as  an  apprentice  pilot  on  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation 
Company's  steamer  Colonel  Wright,  K.  V.  Coe.  master.  He  continued  in  the  service  of  the  company  until  the  fall  of  1869.  when  he 
gave  up  steamboating  and  engaged  in  fanning.  He  followed  this  business  until  1879,  when  tbe  Oregon  Railway  4c  Navigation 
Company  was  organized.  He  then  entered  their  employ  and  remained  with  them  until  the  completion  of  the  road,  when  he  agaiu 
returned  to  his  home  at  Hood  River,  where  he  now  resides. 
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the  middle  river,  in  command  of  Capt.  John  T.  Kerns,  and  the  small  sidewheeler  Pioneer,  between  Portland  and 
the  Cascades.    The  life  of  the  enterprise  was  brief,  and  in  August  the  Pioneer  was  sent  to  Yaquina  in  charge  of 
Captain  Bochau,  and  was  run  by  Cyrus  E.  Carr.  who  is  still  an  engineer  on  the  bay.    She  was  the  first  steamer  in 
the  harbor  and  was  followed  a  few  months  later  by  the  Elk,  Capt. 
Richard  Jordan.    The  Pioneer  afterward  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Kelloggs.  and  Orrin  Kellogg  was  master  for  a  while. 

N'cxt  in  importance  to  the  Columbia  River  routes  was  the  Cowlitz 
trade.  There  was  a  large  amount  of  traffic  between  Puget  Sound  and 
the  Columbia,  and,  as  ocean  steamers  were  few  in  number,  the  bulk 
of  the  travel  was  via  the  Cowlitz  to  the  head  of  navigation  and  thence 
by  stage  to  Olympia.  Previous  to  the  purchase  of  the  Rescue  and 
Couch  by  Captain  Ainsworth,  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company 
ran  the  Express  in  opposition  to  the  former,  which  was  operated 
l'v  the  Monticello  &  Cowlitz  Landing  Steamboat  Company.  The 
steamer  Rescue — length,  ninety-five  feet :  beam,  twenty-one  feet ; 
depth  of  bold,  three  feet  seven  inches  ;  with  engines  ten  by  forty- 
eight  inches— was  built  at  Monticello  by  Oliff  Olsen,  who  had  been 
running  the  steamer  Cowlitz  and  who  was  also  interested  in  the  John 
H.  Couch,  completed  only  a  short  time  before.  With  him  were 
associated  a  man  named  Huntingdon  and  one  or  two  others.  To 
retaliate  upon  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company  for  crowding 
:hem  so  hard  on  the  Cowlitz  route,  her  owners  put  the  Rescue  on 
the  Cascade  line  in  command  of  Captain  Thayer,  and  the  Julia  was 
MMit  after  her  with  Captain  Strang.  While  the  war  was  in  progress 
rates  between  Portland  and  the  Cowlitz  were  cut  to  twenty-five  cents, 
and  an  opposition  stage  line  carried  passengers  through  to  Olympia 
for  six  dollars.  The  Rescue  gave  way  to  the  pressure,  but  the  route  remained  in  contest  nearly  all  of  the  time 
until  the  completion  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  principally  owing  to  the  fact  that  almost  any  kind  of  a  steamer 
could  handle  the  trade  there,  while  it  required  better  boats  to  run  to  the  Cascades.    In  1865  she  was  operated  for 

a  while  on  the  Astoria  route  to  compete  with  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation 
Company's  steamers,  but  Captain  Ainsworth  quietly  bought  her  in  with  the 
(  ouch  and  the  lirlle  and  afterward  turned  his  purchases  over  to  the  company. 
Soon  after  changing  ownership.  Capt.  James  Strang  was  appointed  master 
^  and  handled  her  until  1869,  when  Capt.  Granville  Reed  took  charge  for  a 

year,  giving  way  to  Capt.  William  Smith.  She  remained  on  the  Cowlitz 
route,  with  occasional  trips  to  Astoria,  until  1871.  when,  the  Oregon  Steam 
Navigation  Company  having  given  up  the  Cowlitz  trade,  she  was  sold  to 
Joseph  Kellogg.  Her  new  proprietor  kept  the  little  steamer  moving  until 
1878,  when  she  became  too  old  for  further  use  and  was  broken  up.  In  the 
language  of  one  of  her  masters,  she  was  "an  awful  big  little  boat"  and 
carried  a  large  cargo  despite  her  diminutive  dimensions. 

The  overland  passenger  traffic  to  the  East  was  somewhat  of  a  factor 
in  transportation  in  1864,  as  Ben  Holladay's  stage 
line  connected  with  the  Oregon  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Company's  steamers  at  Wallula,  carrying 
passengers  through  by  way  of  Boise,  Idaho. 
The  fare  by  stage  from  Walla  Walla  to  Boise  was  $40,  and  to  Atchison,  Kan.,  $225. 
Each  person  was  allowed  twenty-five  pounds  of  baggage,  and  an  excess  over  that 
amount  was  charged  for  at  the  rate  of  Si. 50  per  pound.  When  the  fight  with  the 
People's  Transportation  Company  ended,  a  new  schedule  of  rates  for  up-river  points 
was  established:  To  The  Dalles,  freight,  $15.00  per  ton;  fare,  $6.00.  To  Walla 
Walla,  freight,  $50.00  ;  fare.  $12.00.  To  Umatilla,  freight,  $45.00 ;  fare,  $to.oo.  To 
Lewiston,  freight,  $90.00;  fare,  $22.00.  The  steamers  Onconla,  Idaho  and  Iris  were 
employed  on  the  middle  river,  the  latter  as  a  stock  boat,  and  the  'I'enino,  Chtyhee. 
Yakima,  and  the  little  steamer  Cayusc.  which  they  had  bought  from  Leonard  White, 
on  the  upper  river.  The  Cascadilla  was  running  on  the  upper  Snake  and  sometimes 
came  down  to  Celilo,  but  did  not  meddle  with  the  company's  business.  Captains 
Turnbull  and  Troup  built  the  steamer  Fannie  Troup  for  the  Vancouver  route,  and 
the  steamer  Senator  was  completed  by  Capt.  Joseph  Kellogg  for  the  Willamette  trade  ;  but  she  soon  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  People's  Transportation  Company,  who  also  constructed  the  steamer  Reliance  at  Canemah. 
During  the  year  several  of  the  pioneer  steamers  of  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company  passed  out  of 
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existence.  The  Mountain  /luck  was  stripped  of  her  machinery  and  left  in  the  boneyard,  the  Carrie  Ladd  was 
converted  into  a  barge,  the  Independent  and  the  Jennie  Clark  were  dismantled  and  burned,  and  the  Fashion  was 
permanently  retired. 

The  steamer  Fannie  Troup  was  launched  at  East  Portland,  September  29,  1864.    James  Clinton  built  the 
hull,  and  W.  H.  Troup  superintended  the  equipment.    A  number  of  Vancouver  people  were  interested  with  Troup 
and  Turnbull,  and  the  steamer  was  intended  to  replace  the  Vancouver  on  the  Vancouver  route.    She  commenced 
running  late  in  the  fall,  in  command  of  Capt.  James  Turnbull.  and  subsequently  made  trips  to  Kalama  and  to  the 
Cowlitz,  the  Turnbulls,M  father  and  son,  and  Captain  Troup  retaining  control  until  1870,  when  the  steamer 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company.      The  following  year  the  Vancouver 
Transportation  Company  operated  the  new  Vancouver  on  the  Cowlitz  in  opposition  to  the  Fannie  Troup,  and  the 
liveliest  kind  of  a  steamboat  war  was  precipitated.    Captain  Rabbidge  ran  the  latter 
and  Captain  Kerns  the  former.    The  Vancouver  was  eventually  worsted  and  went 
on  the  Vancouver  run,  which  she  was  permitted  to  retain  unmolested.    The  Fannie 
Troup  continued  on  the  lower  river  in  command  of  Captains  Babbidge"  and  Richard 
Hoyt.  Jr.,  until  1874.  when  she  sank  in  the  Cowlitz  ;  and,  though  she  was  raised 
and  taken  to  Portland  to  be  repaired,  her  days  of  usefulness  as  a  steamer  were  ended, 
and  her  engines  were  used  in  the  Welcome.    Her  dimensions  were:  length,  one 
hundred  and  twenty-three  feet ;  beam,  twenty-one  feet ;  depth  of  hold,  five  feet ; 
draft  of  water,  light,  twenty-two  inches ;  engines,  twelve  and  one-quarter  by  forty- 
eight  inches  ;  wheel,  seventeen  feet  in  diameter  with  fourteen  feet  face.    The  steamer 
Sena/or,  which  in  1875  went  skyward  in  one  of  the  worst  boiler  explosions  since 
1854,  was  built  at  Milwaukie  by  Capt.  Joseph  Kellogg  in  1863,  but  did  not  make 
her  trial  trip  until  January  22,  1864.    Her  dimensions  were:  length,  one  hundred 

and  thirty-two  feet ;  beam,  twenty-four 
feet ;  depth  of  hold,  four  feet  six  inches  ; 
engines,  fourteen  by  sixty  inches.  Soon 

after  completion  she  was  sold  to  the  People's  Transportation  Com- 
pany. Her  ownei  received  stock  in  payment  and  continued  in  the 
command  of  the  steamer  until  1867,  when  Captains  George  Pease 
and  1£.  W.  Baugh  man  ran  her  for  a  while.  Capt.  Charles  Kellogg 
took  her  in  1869  and  remained  in  charge  until  the  People's  Trans- 
portation Company  was  succeeded  by  the  Oregon  Steamship  Company 
(Ben  Holladay).  The  Sena/or  was  a  good  boat  of  her  class  and  had 
a  fine  record  until  "her  day  came  at  last"  (see  explosion  of  steamer 
Sena/or,  1875).  The  steamer  Reliance  arose  from  the  ruins  of  the 
/:.  /),  Baker,  which  had  such  a  brief  career  on  the  lower  Willamette 
and  Columbia.  She  was  built  at  Canemah,  and  on  completion  ran 
between  upper  Willamette  points  in  command  of  Capt.  John  Cochrane, 
who  continued  in  charge  throughout  her  existence,  being  relieved 
occasionally  by  Capt.  George  Pease.  She  lasted  until  1871,  when  her 
engines  were  removed  and  placed  in  the  steamer  Alice,  belonging  to 
the  same  company.  The  dimensions  of  the  Reliance  were:  length, 
one  hundred  and  forty-three  feet ;  beam,  twenty-four  feet  ;  depth  of 
hold,  four  feet  eight  inches;  engines,  sixteen  by  seventy-two  inches. 
With  the  Reliance  and  their  other  steamers  on  the  upper  Willamette, 
aud  the  Senator  and  Rival  below  the  falls,  the  People's  Transportation 
Company  were  in  a  good  condition  for  handling  the  large  business  which  came  to  them.  For  a  short  time  in 
October  and  November,  during  the  low-water  peri<xl,  they  used  the  steamer  Skedaddlt  as  a  connecting  link 
l>ctween  Oregon  City  and  Clackamas. 

1  Capt.  William  R  Turnbull.  a  son  of  the  pioneer  Capt.  James  Turnbull,  was  born  in  St.  l.ouis  in  1S4J,  commencing  his  marine 
career  with  his  father  as  purser  on  the  Fannie  Troup  in  1864,  ami  afterward  became  captain  of  the  same  steamer.  When  the  Fannie 
Troup  was  sold  to  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company,  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  new  owners  and  ran  their  steamers  for 
several  years,  serving  at  different  times  on  the  Orient,  Occident,  Willamette  Chief,  and  others  equally  well  known.  He  died  at 
Vancouver  in  1877. 

"Capt.  John  W.  Babbidge,  who  commanded  the  steamers  of  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company  on  the  Astoria  route  for 
twenty  years,  was  born  in  Maine  in  iH|i,  and,  like  the  majority  of  young  men  in  that  part  of  the  world,  followed  the  sea  for  a 
livelihood.  After  cruising  on  the  Atlantic  for  a  few  years,  he  went  to  the  Pacific  Coast  as  second  mate  on  the  bark  Cambridge  iu 
1864,  leaving  her  at  Portland  to  go  on  the  Alfred  Crosby,  then  in  the  coasting  trade  between  that  poiut  and  Victoria.  He  remained 
on  the  Crosby  a  year,  and  subsequently  ran  the  Government  sloop  /telle  lietween  Astoria  aud  Fort  Stevens  until  1867,  when  he  began 
steamtmating  as  a  deckhand  on  the  John  H.  (ouch.  His  ability  was  soon  recognised  by  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company, 
ami  three  vears  later  he  was  given  "the  captaincy  of  the  steamer  fannie  Troup,  on  the  Cowlitz  route.  He  went  from  her  to  the 
Okanogan  'anil  fulia,  and  afterward  to  the  Dixie  Thomp«m,  Emm*  Havu-atd,  Annie  Stewart,  Josie  MtS'ear,  Oneonta,  ilontta. 
S.  O.  /teed  Mountain  Queen,  Willamette  Chief,  R.  /i.  Thompson.  Wide  West.  E.  .V.  Cooke,  and  other  steamers  of  the  Oregon  Steam 
Navigation  Company.  In  1887  he  commenced  to  pilot  deep  water  vessels  on  the  river,  but  left  the  work  in  1889  to  take  charge  of 
Devlin's  cannery  steamer  City  of  Astoria,  continuing  in  this  service  until  1891,  when  he  built  the  steamer  R.  Miter,  which  he  is 
operating  at  the  "present  time  on  the  Wcstport  route  from  Astoria  and  enjoying  a  good  business.  His  son,  Capt.  Wilbur  !•'.  Rabbidge, 
who  was  a  pupil  of  his  father  in  steamboating,  is  master  aud  part  ow  ner  of  the  steamer  Electric. 
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The  steamer  Maria,  which  came  to  Portland  from  the  Fraser  in  iSf>2,  ended  her  days  in  April,  1X64,  while 
:u  possession  of  the  United  States  marshal,  who  was  put  in  charge  when  Judge  Deady  decided  her  forfeited  to  the 
Government.  While  in  his  hands  she  sank  at  the  wharf,  March  23d,  but  was  subsequently  raised  so  that  the 
machinery  could  be  removed,  and  was  sold  at  auction  to  Captain  Turnbull,  who,  after  dismantling  her,  sold  the 
hull  to  James  Clinton. 

In  August,  1864,  the  little  propeller  Celilo,  the  second  steamer  to  attempt  the  trip,  came  safely  over  the 
cascades  in  command  of  Capt.  Dan  Baughman,  with  Fred  Congdon,  engineer,  and  fireman  Johnson,  the  only 
other  persons  on  board.  This  hazardous  undertaking  had  been  looked  on  with  many  misgivings  prior  to  this 
lime,  hut.  a  few  weeks  before  the  Cclilo  made  the  passage.  a  man  named  Brown  had  passed  the  rapids  in  a  small 
>iuff  involuntarily  without  disaster,  and  the  feat  was  not  looked  upon  with  so  much  wonder  as  when  the  Umatilla 
surprised  the  natives  by  coming  through  in  comparative  safety  in  1858. 

Several  new  steamers  appeared  on  the  waters  of  Puget  Sound  and  British  Columbia,  the  most  important  of 
them  a  big  sternwhceler,  the  Alexandria,  built  at  Victoria  by  William  Moore.  The  Alexandria  was  the  most 
unfortunate  venture  that  Moore  had  yet  engaged  in,  and  while  she  was  a  fine  boat  with  good  power,  she  was 
a  poor  speculation  for  all  who  were  in  any  way  connected  with  her.  She  cost  $50,000  and  ruined  her  builder 
before  she  performed  any  work.  Being  unable  to  make  a  satisfactory  settlement  with  his  creditors.  Moore  ran  her 
over  to  the  American  side  until  he  could  arrange  his  affairs; 
bat  the  Victorians  followed  and  took  her  back  to  Victoria,  and 
put  her  on  the  route  between  that  port  and  the  Fraser  River  as 
an  independent  steamer.  She  was  first  commanded  by  Captain 
Coffin,  who  was  succeeded  by  Doane  and  Insley.  After  a  few 
trips  she  collided  with  and  sank  the  Fidelater  off  Clover  Point, 
for  which  the  owners  of  the  latter  vessel  recovered  heavy  dam- 
ages. The  unlucky  steamer  was  then  sold  to  T.  Pritchard  for 
55.000,  and  after  having  been  refitted,  started  out  in  command 
■if  Captain  Swanson."  She  was,  however,  never  much  of  a 
SIKCCS8,  and  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  removed  her  machinery 
in  1S69  and  it  remained  on  the  wharf  in  Victoria  until  1874, 
when  Capt.  William  Buchanan  of  Portland  purchased  it  to 
famish  power  for  his  big  towboat  Ocklahama.  The  dimensions 
of  the  Alexandria  were  :  length,  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
feet;  beam,  twenty-nine  feet  six  inches;  depth,  eight  feet: 
engines,  twenty-one  and  one  quarter  by  seventy-two  inches. 
The  Fidelater,  another  famous  coasting  and  jobbing  steamship, 
arrived  at  Victoria  in  March,  having  come  from  England  under 
sail,  devoting  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  days  to  the  trip. 
She  was  refitted  and  put  on  the  route  between  Portland  and 
British  Columbia  ports,  and  her  subsequent  career  under  the 
British,  Russian  and  American  flags  was  eventful.  She  was 
finally  confiscated  by  the  United  States  Government  for  alleged 
fraud  in  securing  American  registry.  After  her  collision  with 
the  Alexandria  she  was  in  command  of  Captain  Erskine,  and  made  her  first  voyage  from  Victoria  to  Portland 
in  June,  is66,  with  forty-six  passengers.  Captain  Erskine  ran  her  to  Alaska  a  few  trips  in  1867  in  the  service 
of  the  Russian-American  Fur  Company,  who  bad  bought  her  from  the  British  owners.  She  adopted  the 
American  colors  at  the  time  of  the  Alaska  purchase,  and  in  1869  was  seized  by  the  United  States  Government. 
1b  1875  the  vessel  became  the  property  of  Goodall,  Nelson  &  Co.,  who  used  her  on  the  southern  routes  out  of  San 
Francisco  until  October,  1876,  at  which  time  she  was  lost  on  the  lower  coast  (see  wreck  of  steamer  Fidelater \.  The 
Fidelater  was  a  propeller,  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  feet  long,  twenty  feet  beam,  and  ten  feet  hold,  with 
oscillating  engines  twenty-seven  by  thirty-six  inches. 

The  redoubtable  Capt.  "Jimmy  "  Jones,1*  who  had  been  running  schooners  on  the  Sound  for  several  years, 
succeeded  in  fitting  out  his  schooner  Jenny  Jones  with  machinery  in  1864  and  put  her  in  commission  between 
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■  Capt.  John  Swauson,  the  best  known  of  any  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  master*  of  early  years,  was  born  in  Kngland 
:n  1S17,  and  arrived  at  Victoria,  H.  C,  on  the  old  Ca'dboro,  when  but  a  boy.  He  spent  many  years  in  charge  of  the  steamer  Heaver, 
•ml  under  his  guidance  that  craft  explored  many  channels  in  various  parts  of  the  Northwest  hitherto  unknown,  some  of  which  still 
retain  his  name  He  was  master  of  the  steamship  f.abauthere  and  the  Enterprise,  and  remained  in  the  service  of  the  company  until 
the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Victoria,  October  21,  1S71, 

'  Ci<] it  James  Jones,  ot  "  Jiniiti)  "  Jones,  M  he  MM  alw  a\  I  called,  n  M  I  Wclshm.in  bj  birth,  Utd  emigrated  to  California  ill 
1S49,  going  to  the  Sound  in  1854,  where  he  accumulated  a  little  money,  with  which  he  constructed  the  schooner  Emily  I'arker.  He 
ran  her  during  the  Fraser  River  excitement,  and  after  she  burned  built  the  Caroline  for  the  route  between  Victoria  and  Nanaimo. 
His  next  enterprise  was  the  construction  of  the  Jenny  Jfnes,  at  first  as  a  schooner  ninety-five  feet  in  length,  but  subsequently  the 
Joiie MeXear,  Heaver,  and  other  river  steamers.  He  left  this  business  to  enter  the  customs  service,  but  after  a  short  time  there  he 
took  a  trip  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  for  his  health.  Not  finding  the  relief  sought,  he  sailed  on  the  lwrk  h'alkenherg  in  May.  1.S78, 
altered  and  fitted  up  as  a  steamer.  After  his  return  from  the  celebrated  flight  to  foreign  parts,  he  sailed  the  schooner  Diseovery  for 
1  Victoria  firm  for  a  short  time,  but  finally  became  mentally  unbalanced  and  traveled  about  the  country  giving  lectures  on  the 
"  Eight  Wonders  of  the  World."    He  died  in  Victoria,  August  to,  i8Sj.  aged  fifty-two  years. 
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Portland  and  British  Columbia  ports.  She  made  her  first  trip  to  Portland  in  April  and  narrowly  escaped  wreck  at 
the  spot  where  the  Woodpecker  came  to  grief  a  few  years  before.  Captain  Jones  built  the  steamer  at  Port  Townsend 
in  partnership  with  Franklin  Sherman  and  continued  operating  her  through  the  year.  In  the  fall  he  bought  out  his 
partner  and  the  following  spring  indulged  in  an  escapade  which  is  so  remarkable  for  the  reckless  daring  with  which 
it  was  carried  out  that  it  is  worthy  of  more  than  passing  mention.  In  February,  1865,  he  became  financially 
involved  at  Victoria  and  was  thrown  into  jail.  His  schooner  in  the  meantime  had  been  sent  to  the  American  side 
in  command  of  the  mate.  The  Victoria  gaol,  as  they  term  it  on  that  side  of  the  line,  was  somewhat  insecure,  and 
through  the  intervention  of  friends  the  Captain  secured  a  woman's  dress  and  bonnet  and  escaped.  After  much 
trouble  he  landed  on  the  American  side  of  the  Straits  only  to  learn  that  his  steamer  was  in  the  hands  of  the  United 
States  marshal  at  Olympia,  some  of  his  American  creditors  having  followed  the  example  of  the  British 
Columbians.  Captain  Jones  went  to  Olympia,  and,  when  the  Jenny  Jones  was  sent  to  Seattle  to  be  sold,  he  went 
with  her  as  a  passenger.  The  vessel  tied  up  for  the  night  at  Steilaeoom,  and  the  marshal,  not  liking  the  quarters 
aboard,  went  to  the  hotel.  After  he  retired  "Jimmy"  decided  upon  a  bold  plan.  With  the  United  States 
Government  against  him  on  one  side  of  the  line  and  the  British  Government  similarly  interested  on  the  other,  with 
fuel  only  sufficient  for  a  forty-mile  run,  a  solitary  sack  of  flour,  two  pounds  of  sugar  and  a  pound  of  tea,  he  cast  off 
the  lines  and  steamed  away.  Before  the  hold  was  clear  of  wood  he  reached  Port  Ludlow,  where  he  had  previously 
located  a  few  cords,  and,  with  the  aid  of  this,  he  managed  to  reach  Nanaimo.  Here  he  was  refused  coal  but 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  few  provisions,  steered  for  a  deserted  coal  dump  and  engaged  some  Indians  to  assist  him  in 
getting  aboard  about  twelve  tons  of  coal  dust,  which  had  l>cen  lying  there  for  several  years.  With  this  supply  he 
started  for  the  coast  of  British  Columbia  north  of  Burrard's  Inlet  to  secure  wood  to  mix  with  the  coal  dust,  and  when 
about  twenty  miles  out  encountered  a  leaky  sloop  with  a  cargo  of  provisions.    The  crew  begged  to  be  taken  off  the 

sinking  craft,  and  he  complied 
with  the  request  and  also  did 
not  neglect  to  secure  their 
freieht.  Thus  well  manned 
and  equipped  the  Jenny  Jones 
struck  out  for  the  open  sea  ; 
and,  with  steam  and  sail  both 
helping  her  down  the  coast, 
she  arrived  at  San  Bias  after 
a  journey  of  twenty-five  days. 
Here  Jones  paid  the  men  their 
wages,  and  also  allowed  them 
$625  for  what  he  had  taken 
from  the  sloop.  He  subse- 
quently obtained  a  profitable 
freight  for  Mazatlan,  and  on 
reaching  that  point  the  crew 
again  pressed  him  for  money. 
"Black  Dutch"  Albert  of 
Port  Townsend,  one  of  the  rescued,  claimed  $1,000  atid  made  application  to  the  United  States  consul  to  have 
the  steamer  seized  until  his  demand  was  acceded  to.  His  evidence  that  she  had  run  away  after  seizure  was 
unsupported,  and  the  vessel  was  released  after  paying  the  men.  During  the  difficulty  some  one  unshipped  and 
secreted  the  rudder,  and,  l>ccoming  disheartened  with  continued  annoyance,  Jones  sold  the  craft  to  the  Mexicans 
for  $10,000  and  returned  on  the  steamer  John  L.  Stephens  to  San  Francisco,  where  he  was  arrested  but  promptly 
discharged,  the  Court  holding  that  according  to  the  evidence  the  Jenny  Jones  had  not  left  the  marshal  but  the 
marshal  had  left  her.  On  this  decision  that  officer's  bondsmen  were  sued  for  $4,600,  and  the  matter  dragged  along 
in  the  courts  until  1868,  when  Captain  Jones  returned  to  the  Sound  and  was  tried  at  Steilaeoom  and  acquitted. 
The  engineer,  Charles  Hughes,  who  accompanied  him  on  the  trip,  was  also  arrested  and  released. 

Two  small  sternwheel  steamers  were  constructed  on  the  Sound  in  1864,  the  Black  Diamond  at  Seattle  and 
the  Pioneer  at  Olympia.  The  latter  was  only  about  sixty  feet  long  and  had  eight  by  twenty-four  inch  engines. 
She  was  owned  and  operated  by  Capt.  C.  Crosby,  but  was  afteward  purchased  by  E.  L.  Finch.  She  never  went 
very  far  from  home,  but  in  1868  made  a  trip  to  Victoria  in  safety.  The  Black  Diamond  was  a  flat-bottomed  boat 
of  twenty-eight  tons  register  built  by  Hill  &  Rabsen  as  a  schooner,  but  was  afterward  fitted  with  machinery  and 
ran  for  a  long  time  in  the  White  River  trade.  According  to  Capt.  Tom  Brennan,  "  It  was  a  deep  water  voyage 
from  Seattle  to  Olympia,  and  when  Hill,  her  first  captain,  set  out  on  such  a  trip  he  went  round  to  bid  everybody 
in  town  good-by."  Captain  Hill  continued  jobbing  about  the  Sound  with  the  vessel  for  several  years  and  finally 
disposed  of  her  to  the  Tacoma  Mill  Company,  who  in  turn  sold  her  to  Captain  Gove  in  August,  1876.  Although 
slow  and  a  poor  carrier,  the  Black  Diamond  was  never  a  losing  investment.  She  was  about  seventy  feet  in  length, 
and  her  power  consisted  of  a  pair  of  eight  by  thirty  inch  engines.  A  most  valued  addition  to  Puget  Sound's 
steam  fleet  in  1864  was  the  new  tug  Cyrus  Walker,  brought  up  from  San  Francisco  by  Capt.  A.  B.  Gove.  She 
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was  built  in  San  Francisco  in  1864  for  Pope  &  Talbot  and  Cyrus  Walker,  in  whose  employ  she  is  still  running, 
apparently  good  for  several  years.  While  she  was  primarily  intended  for  towing,  she  frequently  ran  under  a 
passenger  license,  as  the  scarcity  of  steamboats  during  the  early  days  of  her  existence  made  her  services  quite  a 
convenience  to  people  living  off  the  routes  of  the  passenger  steamers,  in  localities  where  the  regular  duties  of  the 
Cyrus  Walker  frequently  carried  her.  She  was  a  sidewheeler,  and  at  the 
time  of  her  advent  was  considered  a  fine  boat ;  in  fact  she  retained  her 
prestige  for  fully  twenty  years,  and  even  after  the  arrival  on  the  Sound  of 
the  modern  fleet  of  tugs  she  held  her  own  remarkably  well.  The  Walker 
and  the  Goliah  arc  owned  by  the  same  company,  and  when  the  former  has 
added  a  few  more  years  to  her  score  both  of  these  old  gleaners  should  be 
carefully  preserved  as  curiosities.  Capt.  A.  B.  Gove  was  succeeded  in 
command  by  Capt.  William  Gove,"  who  had  been  mate  on  the  steamer. 
Among  other  masters  who  handled  the  old  packet  were  Libby,  Baker, 
and  the  two  Williamsons.  The  dimensions  of  the  steamer  are  :  length,  one 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  feet ;  beam,  twenty-six  feet ;  depth  of  hold, 
eight  feet  three  inches.  With  the  Walker,  as  engineer,  came  George  W. 
Butleue,'"  a  man  who  was  afterward  prominently  identified  with  marine 
interests  and  for  twenty  years  United  States  Boiler  Inspector  for  the 
district  of  Puget  Sound. 

The  Leviathan,  which  had  left  Victoria  for  the  Columbia  several 
years  before,  was  brought  back  in  1864  and  sold  to  the  Government ;  and 
:he  steamer  Diana,  which  Tom  Wright  made  famous,  was  making  occasional 
trips  in  and  out  of  the  harbor.    Esquimault  received  a  visit  in  May  from 

the  Russian  corvette  Bogatyre  en 
route  to  the  Russian  possessions  in 
Alaska.  The  British  Columbia 
pilots,  who  prior  to  this  time  pos- 
sessed very  poor  facilities  for  boarding 

vessels,  chartered  the  schooner  Victoria  Packet  in  April ;  and  the  Chronicle, 
in  commenting  on  the  project,  said  :  "  Had  a  similar  craft  been  equipped 
and  manned  four  years  since,  at  least  half  a  million  dollars  would  have 
been  saved  to  the  colony,  to  say  nothing  of  the  unenviable  reputation 
our  water  approaches  have  attained  abroad."  The  schooner  Nonpariel 
made  a  trip  to  the  codfish  banks  off  Queen  Charlotte's  Island  and  met 
with  very  good  success,  beside  placing  herself  on  record  as  the  first 
vessel  in  the  Northwest  to  engage  in  this  business.  The  output  of  the 
Nanaimo  coal  mines  increased  so  rapidly  that  several  of  the  old  lumber 
droghers  found  it  profitable  to  enter  the  coal  trade.  Among  the  fleet 
thus  engaged  in  1864  were  the  barks  Francis  Palmer  and  Florida, 
which  carried  four  cargoes  each  to  San  Francisco ;  bark  Sarita,  two  ; 
and  the  barks  Cambridge,  Ocean  llird,  George  Washington  and  Denmark, 
ships  Rosedale,  Lancashire,  Saracen,  Lockett  and  Dublin,  and  the  brig 
W.  D.  Rice,  one  cargo  each. 
On  the  ocean  routes  business  was  unusually  good  all  through  the  year.  The  Brother  Jonathan  arrived  at 
Portland  on  her  first  trip  in  the  spring  with  seven  hundred  passengers,  and  the  Holladay  line  was  doing  equally 
well,  the  Panama  carrying  over  five  hundred  passengers  on  each  of  several  trips.    In  June  the  John  L.  Stephens  (the 
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"Capt.  William  Gove,  who  ha*  seen  more  tugboat  service  on  Puget  Sound  waters  than  any  man  living,  was  bom  in  Maine  in 
tSy.  and  followed  Uie  usual  course  of  marine  instrucliou  received  by  the  young  men  of  that  section.  He  went  to  sea  at  an  early 
»ge  and  after  manv  cruises  arrived  on  Puget  Sound  in  1865  as  mate  on  the  tugboat  Cyrus  Walker.  He  was  soon  promoted  anil 
served  as  master  of  the  tug  until  1874,  when  he  took  command  of  the  Favorite,  remaining  with  her  for  two  years,  at  which  time 
he  was  transferred  to  the  Yakima,  but  after  running  her  several  months,  and  making  a  few  trips  on  the  old  Goliah,  returned  to 
the  Cyrus  Walker,  on  which  he  was  employed  most  of  the  time  until  the  Tyee  was  built,  of  which  he  look  charge  in  18S4,  and 
still  occupies  the  same  position.  During  his  long  career  ou  the  Sound  he  has  witnessed  many  disasters  to  less  fortunate  vessels 
md  has  furnished  relief  to  several,  but  has  never  yet  been  involved  in  any  serious  trouble  with  a  craft  in  his  charge. 

"George  \V.  Bullene  was  born  in  New  York  in  1822.  His  father  was  a  ship  carpenter  ami  boat  builder.  At  the  age  of 
seventeen  the  young  man  went  to  New  York  to  learn  the  trade  of  mechanical  engineer,  and  from  there  to  New  Orleans,  where 
he  enlisted  for  the  Mexican  War  and  served  two  years.  In  1848  he  went  to  St.  Louts  and  worked  on  the  river  until  1854, 
ifterward  following  his  profession  in  New  Orleans.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  was  again  enrolled  in  the  army,  and  after 
heing  wounded  left  the  service  and  went  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  arriving  in  San  Hrancisco  in  1S64.  He  at  once  fitted  out  the  Cyrus 
VWaW  and  took  her  to  the  Sound,  but  subsequently  returned  to  San  Francisco.  He  was  engaged  in  1865  to  act  as  master 
mechanic  for  the  Puget  Mill  Companv  and  remained  with  them  until  1868,  when  he  accepted  a  similar  position  with  the  Port 
Madison  Mill  Company.  He  was  appointed  United  States  Boiler  Inspector  in  1873.  and  the  same  year  opened  a  machine  shop 
ta  Seattle,  which  he  conducted  for  five  years,  and  then  returned  to  the  employ  of  the  Port  Madison  Mill  Company,  remaining 
until  1883,  at  which  time  he  went  to  Ta'coma  and  superintended  the  construction  of  a  mill  for  the  Tacoma  Mill  Company,  and 
later  rebuilt  Simpson's  mill  on  Gray's  Harbor.  Except  during  intervals  of  a  few  years  he  has  held  his  position  as  inspector,  and  has 
resided  in  Seattle  continuously  since  1885. 
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largest  steamship  that  had  yet  attempted  the  navigation  of  the  Columbia)  visited  Portland.  Among  the  ocean 
steamers  running  to  the  Sound  ports  and  Victoria  were  the  Sierra  Nevada,  Oregon  and  Pacific.  In  August,  owing 
to  low  water  and  obstructions  in  the  Willamette,  the  steamships  only  ran  as  far  up  as  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The 
citizens  of  Portland  took  up  a  subscription  and  cleared  out  the  snags,  but  were  satisfied,  however,  with  much  less 
depth  of  water  than  they  require  at  the  present  time.  The  Oregonian,  calling  attention  to  the  results 
obtained,  in  speaking  of  the  arrival  of  the  bark  Industry  said  :  "She  came  well  freighted,  and  under  the  skillful 
pilotage  of  Gilman  had  no  trouble  entering  the  Willamette,  drawing  twelve  feet.-'  Evidence  of  the  clumsy 
devices  employed  in  unloading  ships  at  this  period  appears  in  a  statement  that  the  bark  Charles  Devens  had  made 
a  great  improvement  in  the  method  of  hoisting  freight  from  the  hold,  which  was  accomplished  with  the  aid  of  a 
yoke  of  oxen,  a  custom  which  prevailed  until  the  advent  of  the  steam  windlass.  In  June  the  brig  Crimea  reached 
Portland  with  a  cargo  consisting  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  feet  of  redwood  from  Mendocino  County,  Cal. , 
the  first  shipload  of  this  commodity  to  the  Northwest.  The  growth  of  the  marine  industry  was  not  confined  to 
steam  craft,  as  at  several  points  in  the  Northwest  substantial  sailing  vessels  were  constructed,  the  most  important 
of  which  were  the  schooner  Coldstream,  built  at  Alberni,  B.  C,  the  Passaic  at  Gray's  Bay,  and  the 
/,.  R.  Hastings  at  Port  Townsend,  the  latter  vessel  plying  between  San  Francisco  and  Northern  ports.  The 
number  of  sloops  and  small  schooners  on  Puget  Sound  was  larger  than  ever  before,  and,  owing  to  the  high  rates 
charged  on  the  steamers,  the  lesser  craft  did  a  profitable  business.  On  the  Columbia  a  remarkably  fast  sloop,  the 
Harvest  Queen,  in  command  of  Capt.  Ned  Ferchen,  was  operated  between  Astoria  and  Cape  Hancock.  She  was  a 
San  Francisco  product,  and,  Capt.  George  Flavel  having  taken  a  fancy  to  her,  he  secured  the  vessel  for  use  on 
the  Columbia. 

Two  well  known  coasters  came  to  grief  in  1864,  the  barks  Iwanoiva  and  Ocean  Bird.  The  latter  first  visited 
the  Columbia  in  1849.  in  command  of  Captain  Hall.  She  was  launched  at  Augusta,  Me.,  in  1847,  and  enrolled 
at  Astoria  in  1853.  She  served  for  years  in  Abemethy  &  Clark's  packet  line  to  San  Francisco,  and  was  afterward 
sold  to  parties  on  the  Sound.  She  left  Port  Madison  on  what  proved  to  be  her  last  voyage  March  19th  in  company 
with  the  bark  Rival.  Heavy  southwest  gales  were  encountered,  and  on  April  3d  the  vessel  capsized.  The  crew 
were  on  the  keel  six  hours  before  the  masts  finally  gave  way,  and  she  partly  righted.  The  cabin  and  forward 
house  were  missing,  and  the  survivors  remained  on  the  wreck  from  Sunday  until  Friday  without  food  or  water. 
They  were  rescued  by  the  steamship  Panama  when  almost  exhausted  and  taken  to  Astoria  and  Captain  Blake 
and  three  of  the  men  arrived  in  a  serious  condition  from  the  exposure  to  the  inclement  weather.  The  worst 
disaster  of  the  season  was  the  loss  of  the  /wanorrna  on  Vancouver  Island  in  November.  The  bark  left  Nisqually 
November  18th  in  command  of  Captain  Mortage  with  lumber  for  San  Francisco.  She  passed  Cape  Flattery  light 
on  the  twenty-fourth  and  ran  into  heavy  gales  from  the  east,  which  started  her  to  leaking  so  badly  that  in  a 
comparatively  short  time  she  was  waterlogged  ;  and  while  in  this  condition  a  heavy  squall  threw  her  on  her  beam 
ends,  carrying  away  the  masts  and  washing  three  sailors  overboard  to  death.  The  bark  subsequently  righted  and 
drifted  to  the  North.  Four  days  later  she  struck  a  reef  near  Nootka  and  commenced  to  break  up.  Captain  Mortage 
and  six  men,  the  remainder  of  his  crew,  started  for  shore  on  a  raft,  which  they  reached  after  the  loss  of  three  of  their 
number.  The  survivors  were  taken  to  Victoria  by  the  sloop  Leonede,  Captain  Francis.  The  schooner  Cornelia 
Terry,  owned  by  Ludlum  &  Co.  of  San  Francisco,  was  wrecked  on  the  bar  at  Yaquina  Bay.  October  13th,  while 
en  route  to  San  Francisco,  laden  with  oysters.  Vessel  and  cargo  proved  a  total  loss,  but  the  crew  were  saved.  The 
barkentine  Jennie  Ford,  from  San  Francisco  for  Puget  Sound,  went  to  pieces  on  North  Head  soon  after  leaving  the 
city,  January  29th.  A  passenger  named  Osgood  lost  his  life,  but  Captain  McCarty  and  crew  reached  the  shore  in 
safety.  The  steamer  Mary  Woodruff "had  her  upper  works  completely  destroyed  by  a  boiler  explosion  July  31st, 
while  towing  a  raft  on  the  Sound,  about  eight  miles  from  Utsalady.  The  captain,  engineer  and  three  Indians  on 
board  escaped  without  serious  injury,  but  the  vessel  was  so  badly  damaged  that  it  was  necessary  to  practically 
rebuild  it.  The  trading  sloop  Kingfisher  of  Victoria  was  seized  by  the  Indians  near  Clayoquot Sound,  and  Captain 
Stephenson  and  three  of  the  crew  were  murdered  by  the  savages.  When  the  news  of  the  massacre  reached 
Victoria  H.  B.  M.  ship  Sutlej  was  dispatched  to  the  scene  of  the  outrage  and  on  arrival  shelled  the  village  and 
captured  the  murderers. 
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CHAPTHR  VII. 

Loss  of  the  "Brother  Jonathan  "  —  Willamette  Steam  Navigation  Company  —  The  Dalles 
Schooner  Navigation  Company  -Opposition  on  the  Cowlitz  Route — Steamships  " Del  Norte'* 
and  "Orizaba" — Columbia  River's  First  Rar  Tug — Upper  Columbia  Steamer  "Forty-nine" 
—  The  "Sir  James  Douglas"  —  The  Pirate  "  Shenandoah  "  — Puget  Sound's  Lumber 
Interests— Wreck  of  the  Bark  "  Industry  "  —  Crew  of  the  "Royal  Charlie"  Murdered 
by  the  Northern  Indians  — The  "  Shoshone  "  Launched  at  Fort  Boise  —  Oregon  and 
Montana  Transportation  Company — Steamers  "Mary  Moody,"  "Cabinet"  and  "Missoula" 
— The  "Okanogan"  Brought  to  the  Middle  River  Chehalis  River  Steamer  "Satsall" — 
The  "Josik  McNbar"  on  Puget  Sound— British  Steamer  "Isabel" — Steamships  "  Fidei.ater  " 
and  "Constantine"— The  Russian-American  Telegraph  Company  — Ship  "Nightingale" — 
Anchor  Line  Steamships  "Montana"  and  '  Idaho"  — The  "Continental"  and  the 
Mercer  Girls  —  Steamship  "  Oriflammb  " — Wreck  of  the  Steamship  "  Labouchere  "  and 
Bark  "  Mauna  Kea." 


MOURNFUL  talc  of  death  and  disaster  darkened  the  pages  of  marine  history  in  186.S,  and. 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  loss  of  the  steamship  Pacific  ten  years  later,  no  such 
terrible  calamity  has  ever  happened  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  steamship  Brother 
Jonathan,  well  known  on  all  of  the  routes  north  of  San  Francisco,  struck  a  sunken  rock 
near  Crescent  City,  and  in  a  few  minutes  went  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  with  nearly  two 
hundred  people,  who  were  powerless  to  escape  from  the  doomed  vessel.  The  Brother 
Jonathan  was  built  in  New  York  in  1852  for  the  Long  Island  Souud  trade,  but  was  sold 
on  completion  to  go  to  the  Pacific.  She  was  brought  around  by  Capt.  C.  H.  Baldwin, 
afterward  admiral  in  the  United  States  Navy,  with  Hiram  San  ford,  chief  engineer ;  L.  V. 
Hogeboom,  first  assistant ;  Dan 
Saltus.  second  assistant ;  C.  A. 
Low,  purser;  and  George 
Hutchinson,  first  officer.  After 
reaching  San  Francisco  she  was 
secured  by  Vanderbilt  for  his 
Nicaragua  line,  but  was  sub- 
sequently disposed  of  to  John 
T.  Wright,  who  ran  her  North 
under  the  name  Commodore 
until  1 858.  at  which  time  she 
narrowly  escaped  sinking  with 
three  hundred  and  fifty  passen- 
gers. After  this  Wright  sold 
her  to  the  California  Steam 
Navigation  Company,  and 
under  the  superintendence  of 
Capt.  A.  M.  Burns,*  her  new 

•Capt.  A.  M.  Burn*,  who  has 
witnessed  the  growth  of  the  stcamhip 
business  on  the  Pacific  Coast  from  its 


ST  HA  MSN  1 1'      DH01H«»  JONATHAN  ' 


inception,  was  (torn  in  Philadelphia,  Penn..  hi*  parents  coming  to  the  Quaker  City  from  the  South  a  short  time  before  bis  birth. 
He  began  sailing  out  of  New  York  about  1835,  continuing  there  for  aliout  ten  years  nml  leaving  soon  after  the  Mexican  War  to  go  to 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  where  he  took  command  of  the  first  steamer  that  ascended  the  Chagres  River.    He  remainded  at  Chagres 
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owners  expended  several  thousand  dollars  in  rebuilding  and  refitting  her,  and  as  soon  as  they  had  settled 
their  differences  with  Ben  Holladay  she  was  put  in  the  northern  trade  again.  In  the  few  years  prior  to 
1S65  the  steamer  made  a  fortune  for  her  owners.  She  was  considered  a  very  fair  traveler  in  her  day  when 
not  too  deeply  loaded,  and  the  general  opinion  has  always  been  that,  had  she  not  been  overburdened,  the 
terrible  fate  which  finally  overtook  her  would  have  been  averted.  For  months  preceding  her  departure  on  the  last 
trip  the  northern  business  had  been  exceedingly  heavy,  and  the  steamers  were  obliged  to  leave  freight  behind 
for  lack  of  carrying  capacity.  This  state  of  affairs  existed  when  the  Brother  Jonathan  was  preparing  for  her 
fatal  voyage,  and  on  July  27th,  the  day  before  she  was  scheduled  to  sail,  her  master,  Dc  Wolf,  endeavored 
to  induce  the  agent  to  stop  receiving  cargo,  warning  him  that  she  was  already  as  deeply  laden  as  she  could 
run  with  safety,  even  without  the  large  number  of  passengers  expected.  The  official  who  was  acting  in  place  of 
Major  Samuel  Heusley,  the  regular  agent  and  vice-president  of  the  company,  paid  no  -attention  to  his 
remonstrances,  and  intimated  that,  if  the  captain  did  not  wish  to  take  the  steamer  out,  he  could  find  a  man  who 
would.  De  Wolf  said  no  more  at  the  time,  though  he  expressed  his  misgivings  to  a  friend  on  the  dock  a  few 
minutes  before  sailing. 

At  noon  on  July  28th  the  steamer  swung  out  from  her  moorings  and  toiled  laboriously  through  the  Golden 
Gate,  the  people  on  board  little  thinking  that  they  were  bidding  farewell  forever,  not  only  to  California,  but  to 
the  earth,  which  few  of  them  would  ever  walk  again.  A  strong  head  wind  and  a  heavy  sea,  together  with  the 
overburdened  condition  of  the  steamer,  made  progress  a  difficult  matter,  and  it  was  not  until  the  morning  of  the 
thirtieth  that  she  passed  Crescent  City,  scarcely  holding  her  own  in  the  heavy  gale  prevailing.    Captain  De  Wolf 

bravely  k6pt  her  on  the  course  until  one  o'clock,  when,  having 
reached  a  position  about  sixteen  miles  northwest  of  Crescent  City, 
and  realizing  the  futility  of  trying  to  proceed  until  the  weather 
improved,  he  determined  to  run  back  to  that  point  and  anchor. 
The  steamer  was  put  about,  and  had  gone  five  or  six  miles,  when 
she  brought  up  suddenly  with  a  shock  that  threw  the  passengers 
off  their  feet.  At  this  time  the  unfortunate  vessel  was  about  eight 
miles  west  of  Point  St.  George,  and  immediately  after  striking 
broken  pieces  of  the  keel  floated  up  alongside,  showing  that  the 
hull  had  received  serious  injury.  The  only  member  of  the  crew 
saved  who  was  in  a  position,  at  the  moment  of  the  accident,  to 
have  any  exact  knowledge  of  the  occurrence,  was  Jacob  Yates,  the 
quartermaster,  on  watch.  Hi.s  statement  is  as  follows:  "I  took 
the  wheel  at  twelve  o'clock.  A  northwest  gale  was  blowing,  and 
we  were  four  miles  above  Point  St.  George.  The  sea  was  running 
mountain  high,  and  the  ship  was  not  making  any  headway.  The 
captain  thought  it  best  to  turn  back  to  Crescent  City  and  wait 
until  the  storm  had  ceased.  He  ordered  the  helm  hard  aport.  I 
obeyed,  and  it  steadied  her.  I  kept  due  east.  This  was  about 
12:45.  When  we  made  Seal  Rock,  the  captain  said,  'Southeast  by- 
south.'  It  was  clear  where  we  were,  but  foggy  and  smoky  inshore. 
We  ran  till  1:50,  when  she  struck  with  great  force,  knocking  the 
passengers  down  and  starting  the  deck  planks.  The  captain 
stopped  and  backed  her.  but  could  not  move  the  vessel  an  inch.  She  rolled  about  five  minutes,  then  gave  a 
tremendous  thump,  and  part  of  the  keel  came  up  alongside.  By  that  time  the  wind  and  sea  had  slewed  her 
around  until  her  head  came  to  the  sea.  and  she  worked  off  a  little.  Then  the  foremast  went  through  the  bottom 
until  the  yard  rested  on  the  deck.  Captain  De  Wolf  ordered  every  one  to  look  to  his  own  safety,  and  said  that 
he  would  do  the  best  he  could  for  all."  The  greatest  confusion  reigned  on  board.  The  steamer  was  poorly 
equipped  with  life-saving  apparatus,  and  the  helplessness  of  the  passengers  increased  when  the  nature  of  the 
injuries  received  became  apparent.  The  vessel  was  impaled  on  a  hidden  ledge,  and  a  jagged  point  had  pierced 
the  hull  and  held  her  so  that  all  efforts  to  back  off  were  futile.  The  sea  was  beating  heavily  on  the  port  quarter, 
and  the  vessel  veered  around  until  she  came  head  to  the  wind.  The  obstruction  on  which  she  had  lodged  must 
have  been  wedge-shaped,  as,  in  swinging,  the  bottom  of  the  ship  burst  open  and  the  foremast  slipped  down 
through  the  opening.  The  first  boat  was  launched  very  soon  after  the  steamer  struck,  but  so  many  scrambled 
into  it  that  it  was  capsized  immediately,  and  nearly  all  of  the  occupants  drowned  before  the  eyes  of  those  on 
board.    A  second  boat  was  then  lowered,  but  before  it  had  quite  reached  the  water  was  swamped  by  the  careening 

as  agent  for  the  steamship  company  until  March,  1849,  when  he  came  to  San  Francisco  and  shortly  afterward  commenced  running 
to  Nicaragua.  In  1851  and  1853  he  was  on  the  Portland  and  San  Francisco  run  in  charge  of  the  steamships  Columbia  and  Frctnont, 
leaving  the  northern  route  to  again  take  the  Nicaragua  steamers.  When  the  California  Steam  Navigation  Company  purchased  the 
steamships  Paiific  and  Brvtktr  Jonathan,  Captaiu  Burns  superintended  the  repairs  to  the  latter  steamer  and  alternately  commanded 
each  of  them  for  several  years,  retiring  from  the  water  early  in  1867  after  a  long  and  successful  career,  during  a  period  when  the 
greater  number  of  the  steamship  men  of  the  present  generation  were  infauts.  Since  retiring  from  the  water  Captain  Burns  has 
resided  iu  San  l-'rancisco  the  greater  part  of  the  time  and  at  present  is  engaged  in  the  insurance  business  in  the  Bay  City. 
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of  the  steamer.  The  third  mate,  James  Patterson,  was  in  bed  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  but  made  his  way  on 
deck  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  about  fifteen  minutes  after  the  first  shock  succeeded  in  lowering  another  boat,  in 
which  he  placed  five  women  and  three  children ;  but,  before  he  could  make  further  efforts  in  behalf  of  the 
despairing  passengers,  ten  of  the  crew  jumped  in,  loading  the  frail  craft  down  to  the  water's  edge,  and  it  seems 

almost  a  miracle  that  they  ever  reached  shore.  This  boat,  containing 
nineteen  souls,  arrived  at  Crescent  City  in  safety,  and  these  fortunate 
few  were  the  only  ones  who  survived  out  of  nearly  two  hundred  who 
had  left  the  Bay  City  a  few  days  before  full  of  life  and  hotie  and  with 
no  thought  of  the  awful  death  in  store.  The  crew  of  the  Brother 
Jonathan  was  as  follows:  Samuel  J.  I>e  Wolf,1  master;  W.  A.  II. 
Allen,  first  officer;  J.  D.  Campbell,  second  officer;  James  Patterson, 
third  officer ;  John  S.  Benton,  purser  ;  Albert  Dwyer,  freight  clerk  ; 
Elijah  Mott,"'  chief  engineer;  G.  White,  first  assistant  engineer;  J. 
Francis,  second  assistant  engineer;  William  Anderson,  oiler;  A.  Col- 
lenburg,  Fred  Malers,  Arthur  Harvey,  William  Lowry,  J.  Thompson 
and  Patrick  Lynn,  firemen  ;  John  Hilton,  John  Gorman  and  John 
Clinton,  coalpassers ;  James  Perkins,  Jacob  Yates,  Joseph  I..  Gomez, 
H.  Walker,  G.  Frederick,  A.  Gonzels,  William  Penn,  L.  Domingo, 
J.  Silva,  William  Foster,  Fred  Douglass,  James  Fowler,  seamen  ;  John 
Miller  and  D.  Deas,  pantrymen  ;  Thomas  Tierney,  porter  ;  H.  Miller, 
baker ;  C  F.  Laurend,  watchman  ;  Charles  Rice,  Manuel  Herrlia, 
Edward  Shields,  John  Hutton,  Edward  Franklin,  John  E.  Porter,  M. 
Salinas,  David  Farrcll,  waiters;  Stephen  Moran  and  John  W.  Welch, 
cabin  boys  ;  Jeunings,  a  newsboy  ;  Richard  Daulton  and  H.  G.  Brown, 
stewards  ;  Charles  Laws,  James  Laws  and  H.  Lee,  cooks  ;  C.  Steven- 
son, stewardess ;  John  Hensley,  storekeeper ;  and  George  Church. 
Her  passengers  were  :  Brigadier-General  Wright,  U.  S.  A.,  and  wife, 
Lieut.  E.  D.  Waite,  U.  S.  A.,  Miss  Mary  Berry,  S.  Meyer,  David 
McHcndlc,  A.  L.  Styles  aud  wife,  William  Logan  and  sen-ant,  James 
Xesbit.  James  E.  Trites,  M.  Crawford,  T.  Dawson,  Miss  Mary  Place, 
Mrs.  Stackpolc  and  two  children,  J.  Weil,  Mrs.  Anna  Craig,  Mrs.  Lee 
and  infant.  Governor  A.  C.  Henry,  L.  G.  Tuttle,  B.  II.  Stone,  wife 
and  child,  Captain  Chaddock,  I".  S.  A.,  Mrs.  John  C.  Keeuan,  seven 
courtesans,  S.  B.  Morgan,  S.  N.  Luckey,  wife  and  child,  Miss  Forbes, 
Henry  Abrams,  Edward  Cardiff,  Charles  Is".  Belden,  Albert  Micklet, 
George  Wedekind,  James  Berton,  Thomas  Moyle  and  wife,  Miss  Eliza 
Davis.  Mrs.  John  Charlton,  Daniel  Parrish,  Robert  M.  Frazer,  John 
R.  Craig,  William  Billinisky,  J.  S.  Benn,  Mrs.  Woodlock,  Conrad 
Adams,  Fred  A.  Pound,  Gilman  Clindruaid,  James  Lynch,  Dr.  A. 
Ingraham,  U.  S.  A.,  James  P.  Richards,  Victor  Smith,  Miss  E.  P. 
Snow,  James  Connell,  J.  G.  Gay  and  wife.  Miss  N.  Shuser,  M.  L. 
Hefron,  George  W.  Pollock,  Charles  C.  Northrup,  J.  C.  Hunsacker, 
Mrs.  A.  C.  Brooks,  Miss  Hensley,  William  Logan  and  wife,  D.  Cran- 
dall,  Mrs.  C.  Fountaini  and  two  children,  D.  C.  Powell,  wife  and  four 
children,  A.  A.  Stone,  wife  and  child.  Mrs.  J.  Stanford,  Mrs.  James 
Church,  Mrs.  Wendell  and  child,  two  Indians,  P.  Leffer,  J.  S.  Geddes, 
li  Matherson,  Mrs.  Luckey  and  two  children.  Major  H.  W.  Eddy, 
l\  S.  A.,  G.  Canel,  Moses  Beiteer,  Joseph  Orzelli,  H.  Defiunie, 
George  W.  Annis,  J.  Strong,  S.  P.  Craig,  Mary  A.  Twecdle,  Patrick 
Dwyer,  John  Adams,  R.  S.  Manly,  Henry  Abrams,  Thomas  Gullan, 
C.  Bisner,  and  Joseph  A.  Lord.  Wells,  Fargo  &  Company's  mes- 
senger.    The  boat  which  so  miraculously  reached  shore  carried  Mrs.  Martha  E.  Wilder,  Mrs.  Mary  Ann 


Capt.  Sami'kl  J.  I)E  Woi.r 


Kujaii  Mott 


1  Capt.  Samuel  J.  Da  Wolf,  iu  command  of  the  steamship  Brother  Jonathan  at  the  time  of  her  loss,  wax  born  in  Nova  Scotia  in 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  began  nailing  between  New  York  anil  Liverpool,  leaving  this  occupation  in  1849  to  go  to  tbc  Pacific 

Coast  as  first  officer  of  the  ship  Onivard.    After  his  arrival  he  commenced  running  in  the  coasting  trade  as  master  of_  the  brig 

Fremont.    In  1853  he  entered  Uie  employ  of  the  California  Steam  Navigation  Company  and  remained  almost  continuously  in  their 

•mice  from  that  year  until  his  death. 

'  Klijah  Mott,  chief  engineer  of  the  Brother  Jonathan  when  she  was  lost,  was  born  in  New  York  in  1818,  and  came  to  California 

*«  first  assistant  engineer  on  the  steamer  Parifit,  with  King  as  chief.    He  was  one  of  the  most  popular  ami  best  known  engineers 
IMriog  out  of  San  Francisco,  and  had  been  in  the  California  Steam  Navigation  Company's  service  for  a  number  of  years  at  the  time 

of  his  death.    Prior  to  bis  advent  on  the  Const  he  ran  on  the  Hudson  River  as  second  assistant  on  the  steamer  Empire,  where  L.  V. 

Hogcboom,  the  well  known  marine  engineer,  was  with  him  for  u  short  time.    AAcr  leaving  this  position  he  served  for  a  few  months 

on  a  lowboat  in  New  York  harbor  aud  then  started  westward  on  the  Ihxeific.    He  was  in  the  Stockton  line  out  of  San  Francisco  about 

two  years  before  he  joined  the  Brother  Jonathan. 
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Tweesdale,  Mrs.  Nina  Bernhardt  and  child,  Mrs.  Martha  Stott  and  child,  a  Chinawoman  and  child,  and  the 
following  members  of  the  crew:  James  Patterson,  third  officer;  David  Karrell,  steerage  steward;  Henry  Miller, 
baker ;  Patrick  Lynn  and  William  Lowry,  firemen  ;  William  E.  Shields  and  Stephen  Moran,  waiters,  and  four 
colored  seamen. 

The  steamer  Del  Norte,  Her.ry  Johnson,  captain,  Frederick  Bolles,"  first  officer,  was  dispatched  to  the  scene 
as  soon  as  the  news  was  received,  and  transported  the  few  survivors  to  San  Francisco,  taking  also  the  bodies  which 
had  been  washed  ashore.  The  officers  of  the  ill-starred  steamer  met  death  with  a  heroism  which  was  grandly 
pathetic.  Surrounded  by  scores  of  anxious  passengers  who  pleaded  for  help  that  was  beyond  their  power  to  give, 
they  spent  the  last  fleeting  moments  of  their  lives  in  trying  to  buoy  up  the  hopes  of  those  who  stood  in  the  shadow 
of  certain  death,  endeavoring  to  make  them  believe  that  there  was  still  a  chance  to  escape.  De  Wolf  said  but  little, 
although  his  words  soon  after  the  vessel  struck  were  carried  to  San  Francisco,  and,  like  a  voice  from  the  grave, 
haunted  the  man  who  was  indirectly  responsible  for  the  disaster,  so  that  his  life  from  that  time  knew  naught  of 
pleasure.  As  Patterson  was  leaving  with  his  boatload,  the  brave  Captain  gave  him  his  last  order.  "  Tell  them," 
said  he,  "that  if  they  had  not  overloaded  us  we  would  have  got  through  all  right,  and  this  would  n**er  have- 
happened."  James  Nesbit,  a  pioneer  newspaperman  of  San  Francisco,  one  of  the  unfortunates  who  remained 
with  the  vessel  until  she  made  her  final  plunge,  pulled  out  his  notebook,  sat  down  on  a  hatch  and  calmly  wrote 
his  will,  which,  after  tying  in  a  small  package,  he  fastened  to  his  body  and  awaited  the  end.    The  document  was 

afterward  found  upon  his  body,  and  the  wording  of  it  and  the 
clearness  with  which  his  wishes  were  expressed  proves  that  the 
old  hero  met  his  fate  without  flinching. 

There  were  many  heartrending  scenes  as  the  steamer 
slowly  disappeared.  The  wife  of  Brigadier-General  Wright 
paid  for  her  devotion  with  her  life,  as  she  had  entered  the  boat 
in  which  the  survivors  escaped,  but,  on  observing  that  her 
husband  would  not  follow,  she  insisted  on  being  permitted  to 
return  to  him,  and  clasped  in  his  arms  they  met  death  together. 
While  the  agonies  of  the  last  terrible  momeuts  were  such  as  to 
make  all  humanity  shudder,  yet  the  anguish,  which  was  soon 
over  with  the  poor  victims,  sped  to  the  homes  of  their  loved 
ones  and  left  a  cruel  wound  which  even  time  does  not  heal. 
Among  scores  of  others  whose  hearts  were  saddened  by  the 
disaster  was  Capt.  N.  C.  Brooks  of  the  bark  Cambridge,  which 
had  just  arrived  at  Portland  from  Honolulu,  and  who  was 
waiting  for  his  wife  and  children  to  join  the  vessel  and  sail  for 
the  Islands  with  him.  They  perished  in  the  wreck,  as  also  did 
James  R.  Richards,  of  the  firm  of  Richards  &  McCrackcn, 
who  was  on  his  way  to  Portland  to  meet  his  family,  then 
due  from  Honolulu  on  the  bark  Eldridge.  Of  the  large  number 
lost,  less  than  seventy-five  bodies  came  ashore,  and  many  of 
these  were  not  identified.  About  forty  bloated  corpses  were 
recovered  uear  Crescent  City  and  the  others  at  different  places 
between  Gold  Beach  Bluff  and  Trinidad.  Among  those 
recognized  were  :  General  Wright,  Chief  Engineer  Elijah  Mott,  William  Perkins,  E.  L.  Lonate,  Mr.  l.each, 
George  W.  Pollock,  George  Chadwick,  Lieut.  E.  D.  Waite,  Charles  Law,  James  Nesbit,  A.  Dyer  (freight  clerk),  James 
E.  Frites,  J.  Strong,  J.  L.  Anchoine,  James  R.  Richards,  Miss  Mary  Berry,  B.  Mathersou,  B.  H.  Stone,  Isaac 
Weil,  Miss  N.  Shirser,  J.  S.  Bentou  (purser),  Charles  H.  Belden  and  Mr.  Millctt.  The  Iirother  Jonathan  had  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  on  board  to  be  used  in  paying  the  troops  in  the  Northwest,  and  from  this  fact  have  sprung 
a  great  number  of  wild  tales  of  fabulous  wealth  supposed  to  have  gone  to  the  bottom  with  the  vessel.  In  some 
cases  the  amount  has  been  stated  as  over  a  million  dollars,  while  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  property  lost  by  the  wreck 
was  only  about  $250,000  all  told,  much  of  it  in  cargo  of  a  nature  which  contact  with  water  would  render  worthless. 
Nevertheless,  many  expeditions  have  been  undertaken  at  an  expense  of  much  time  and  money  in  the  endeavor  to 
ascertain  the  position  of  the  wreck  with  a  view  to  recovering  the  treasure,  and  hardly  a  year  passes  but  some  new 
story  is  given  the  public  to  the  effect  that  the  long-sought  steamer  has  finally  been  definitely  located  ;  but  up  to 
the  present  time  the  exact  resting-place  of  the  unfortunate  craft  still  remains  one  of  the  mysteries  of  the  deep. 

'Cupt.  Frederick  Holies,  who  has  seen  more  years  of  continuous  service  in  the  steamship  lines  between  Portland  and  San 
Francisco  than  any  man  now  running  north  from  the  Bay  City,  is  a  native  of  Warcham,  Mass.,  where  he  was  born  in  1840.  He 
began  sailing  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  while  a  mere  boy  and  continued  there  until  he  reached  the  position  of  mate,  in  which  capacity 
he  arrived  in  San  Francisco  in  1S63  on  the  ship  Koekligkt,  leaving  her  to  take  a  similar  berth  on  the  steamship  Oregon.  He  was 
rapidly  promoted,  and  in  a  short  time  was  made  captain  of  the  steamship  Del  Norte,  going  from  her  to  the  California,  Patifu, 
Ajax,  and  other  steamers  of  the  Northern  fleet.  In  1877  he  returned  to  the  Kmsl  and  brought  out  the  steamship  City  of  Chester. 
going  hack  again  on  a  like  mission  when  the  steamship  Columbia  was  completed.  While  Captain  Bollcs  has  always  been  fortunate 
with  all  of  bis  commands,  his  record  on  the  steamship  Columbia  is  remarkable.  He  has  made  over  four  hundred  round  trips  with 
her  between  Portland  and  San  Frasciaco,  and  in  all  that  time  never  but  once  hax  he  !>ecti  longer  than  otic  night  at  sea  on  the  down 
trip  between  the  two  cities.  This  wonderful  regularity  has  caused  the  Columbia  to  be  expected  on  schedule  time  with  as  much 
certainty  as  a  railroad  train. 
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There  was  no  diminution  in  the  tide  of  travel  which  had  been  steadily  drifting  to  the  North  since  the  Fraser 
River  mining  excitement.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the  spasmodic  rush  that  is  always  a  feature  of  such  events  had 
been  partially  eliminated  from  the  transportation  problem  ;  but  business  was  still  good,  and  people  who  had  found 
something  in  the  new  Northwest  beside  gold  that  glittered  communicated  the  fact  to  their  friends  in  the  East,  and 
the  development  of  the  country  proceeded  in  a  manner  more  lasting  and  beneficial  than  could  possibly  be 
accomplished  by  the  presence  of  the  yellow  metal  alone.  The  bulk  of  this  immigration  came  by  way  of  California, 
and  the  steamships  of  the  Holladay  line  and  the  California  Steam  Navigation  Company  were  taxed  to  their  utmost 
capacity,  and  the  river  and  Souud  steamers  of  the  Northwest  were  in  turn  kept  busy  distributing  the  incoming 
passengers  to  all  parts  of  Oregon,  Washington  and  British  Columbia.  Railroads  were  still  among  the  possibilities 
of  the  future,  and  steam  and  sailing  vessels  afforded  practically  the  only  means  of  conveyance  between  civilization 
and  the  remote  points.  Preeminent  over  all  other  marine  organizations  which  flourished  at  this  period  was  the 
Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company  ;  their  hold  on  the  highway  to  the  upper  country  never  relaxed  for  an  instant, 
and  every  attempt  at  opposition  was  nipped  in  the  bud  with  neatness  and  dispatch,  until  in  1865  they  owned  or 
controlled  every  steamboat  on  the  Columbia  and  Willamette  rivers  as  far  up  as  Portland  with  the  single  exception 
of  the  Fannie  Troup.  Their  erstwhile  formidable  antagonist,  the  People's  Transportation  Company,  was 
conducting  a  monopoly  on  the  Willamette  on  much  the  same  lines,  but  with  less  success.  In  fact  so  many  rival 
schemes  prevented  the  accumulation  of  a  surplus  that  not  until  the  fall  of  1865,  three  years  after  organization,  were 
they  enabled  to  declare  a  ten  per  cent  dividend,  which  had  hardly  been  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  stockholders 
before  a  new  factor  in  the  struggle  appeared  in  a  competitor  called  the  Willamette  Steam  Navigation  Company, 
which  was  incorporated  in  October,  1865,  with  the  following  officers  :  D.  W.  Burnsidc,  president ;  A.  L.  Lovejoy. 
vice-president ;  J.  T.  Apperson,  secretary.  The  steamers  Active  and  Alert  were  constructed,  and  they  controlled 
the  Echo  and  one  or  two  others,  but,  like  their  predecessors,  soon  sold  out  to  the  People's  Transportation 
Company,  and  all  was  quiet  on  the  Willamette  for  a  short  time.  The  Alert  was  built  at  Oswego  in  1865  by 
Pacquet  &  Brown,  was  launched  December  8th,  but  did  not  make  her  trial  trip  until  January  18,  1866.  Her 
officers  were  :  James  Strang,  captain  ;  Edward  Fellows,  engineer ;  H.  H.  Johnson,  purser  ;  Jerry  Driscoll,  mate. 
She  was  inteuded  for  the  Portland  end  of  the  Willamette  Steam  Navigation  Company's  line,  and  began  running 
to  Oregon  City  as  soon  as  completed.  Cap:.  E.  W.  Baughman  took  command  after  the  change  of  ownership  and 
ran  her  until  1868,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Capt.  Joseph  Kellogg  and  Captain  Pease.  She  continued  on  the 
river  until  1871,  when  she  was  condemned.  Peter  De  Huff  was  engineer  for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  The 
Alert  was  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  feet  long,  twenty-five  feet  beam,  and  five  feet  hold,  with  engines  sixteen  and 
a  half  by  sixty  inches.  The  Active  was  built  at  Canemah  and  on  completion  was  commanded  by  one  of  her  owners. 
Capt.  John  T.  Apperson,  but,  with  the  transfer  to  the  People's  Transportation 
Company  the  following  year,  she  was  put  in  charge  of  Capt.  George  Jerome,  and  a 
few  years  later  Capt.  George  Pease  took  the  helm.  The  Active  was  one  hundred 
and  twenty-one  feet  long,  twenty-three  feet  beam,  and  four  feet  seven  inches  hold. 
The  steamer  Echo  was  also  built  at  Canemah,  and  her  enrollment  shows  that  she 
was  owned  by  A.  P.  Ankeuy  and  John  Gates.  She  was  launched  May  22A  and 
made  her  trial  trip  July  27th  in  command  of  Capt.  Miles  Bell'  in  the  service  of  the 
Willamette  Steam  Navigation  Company.  The  Echo  was  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
two  feet  long,  with  twenty -five  feet  beam  and  four  feet  hold.  Captain  Cochran 
succeeded  Bell  as  master,  and  Pease  and  Sebastian  Miller  also  handled  her  for  a  while. 

The  People's  Transportation  Company  further  reinforced  their  fleet  with  the 
Fannie  Fatton,  which  was  the  successor  of  the  old  Onward,  and  was  launched  at 
Canemah,  August  25,  1865.  Capt.  George  Jerome  took  charge  of  the  steamer,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  years  when  she  was  commanded  by  Captains  Pease  and 
J.  D.  Miller,  remained  with  her  until  she  finally  wore  out.  She  was  of  very  light 
draft,  drawing  only  fifteen  inches  without  a  load,  and  did  a  very  good  business  on 
the  upper  river.  In  1874  she  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Oregon  Steamship  Company,  in  1879  into  the  Oregon 
Steam  Navigation  Company's  fleet,  and  in  August,  1880,  was  stripped  and  converted  into  a  barge.  Her 
dimensions  were  :  length,  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  feet ;  beam,  twenty-six  feet  six  inches  ;  depth  of  hold,  four 
feet.  The  officers  of  the  People's  Transportation  Company  elected  at  Salem  in  October  were:  A.  A.  McCully, 
president ;  T.  McF.  Patton,  secretary  ;  George  A.  Pease,  Joseph  Kellogg,  E.  N.  Cooke  and  L.  E.  Pratt,  directors. 
A  change  was  also  made  in  1865  in  the  directorate  of  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company,  J.  S.  Ruckel 
resigning  as  president  and  S.  G.  Reed  taking  his  position,  with  R.  R.  Thompson,  vice-president ;  Theodore  Wygant, 
secretary  ;  W.  S.  Ladd  and  D.  F.  Bradford,  directors.  The  new  Cascades,  which  had  arrived  from  the  Sound  to 
run  as  an  opposition  steamer  on  the  Cascade  route,  was  added  to  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company's  fleet, 
anil  was  put  in  commission  in  command  of  Capt.  John  Wolf,  making  daily  round  trips,  occasionally  giving  place 

'Capt.  Miles  Bell,  one  of  the  ohlr.it  Willamette  River  steanilioatmen  now  living,  begun  steamboating  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
fifties,  anil  has  followed  the  fortunes  of  nearly  every  transportation  company  that  ran  from  Portland  to  the  upper  Willamette,  and 
has  commanded  most  of  the  steamers  on  that  stream.  He  remained  with  the  People's  Transportation  Company  and  their 
successors,  Ben  Holladay  and  the  Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation  Company,  until  the  Oregon  Pacific  entered  the  field,  when  he 
served  for  a  few  years  on  their  steamers,  and  has  since  run  occasionally  on  various  other  boats  out  of  Portland. 
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to  the  Wilson  G.  Hunt  or  the  New  World.  On  the  upper  river,  W.  D.  Bigelow,  who  had  tried  competition  with 
the  steamer  Celilo  the  preceding  year,  orgauized  The  Dalles  Schooner  Navigation  Company,  and.  with  Captain 
Drew,  operated  the  schooners  A'afiids,  Pcrsn-crance  and  Ml,  Hood,  advertising  freight  at  reduced  rates  to  Umatilla, 
Wallula,  Palouse  and  I„evvistoti,  with  "  passengers  carried  at  grub  rates."'  The  traffic  by  this  line  was  not  heavy, 
and  the  steamers  Tenino,  Captain  Coe,  and  Owyhee,  Captain  Felton,  found  plenty  of  work  carrying  both  freight  and 
passengers.  The  Colonel  Wright,  in  command  of  Capt.  Thomas  Stump,  whom  Ainsworth  had  brought  up  from 
San  Francisco,  made  an  attempt  to  go  up  through  Snake  River  Canyon,  but  after  steaming  several  days,  and  getting 
about  seventy  miles  farther  inland  than  any  steamer  had  yet  penetrated,  gave  up  the  trial  and  returned  to  Lewistou. 

Early  in  the  year  there  was  considerable  rivalry  on  the  Cowlitz  and  Astoria  routes,  and  when  the  Oregon 
Steam  Navigation  Company  liegan  to  make  it  tropical  for  Captain  Olseu  aud  his  associates  of  the  Monticello  & 
Cowlitz  Landing  Steamboat  Company,  they  retaliated  by  sending  the  new  steamer  Rescue  to  the  Cascade  route. 
This  small  steamboat  war  was  ended  in  the  usual  manner  by  Captain  Ainsworth  buying  the  steamers,  and  taking 
in  the  John  H.  Couch,  in  which  the  same  people  were  interested,  at  that  time.  The  Couch  was  continued  on 
the  route  to  Astoria,  with  Van  Bergen,  master,  and  Richard  Hoyt.''' purser,  and  the  Julia,  which  had  been  running 
in  opposition,  was  hauled  off.  Beside  the  new  steamers  Echo,  Alert  and  Active,  launched  on  the  Willamette,  a 
new  propeller,  the  lr.  S.  Grant,  was  built  at  Brooklyn,  a  suburb  of  East  Portland,  for  the  lower  river  trade,  in 
1865,  by  Clinton  Kelly,  "  farmer,"  as  the  records  attest,  and  was  placed  in  command  of  Capt.  J.  W.  Kern.  She 

was  advertised  to  make  regular  trips  between  Astoria  and  Baker's 
Bay,  and  to  tow  vessels  over  the  Columbia  River  bar  in  calm  weather. 
In  1866  she  was  still  in  the  jobbing  business  during  most  of  the  year, 
but  was  chartered  for  a  short  time  by  Captain  Ankcny  to  run  to 
Oregon  City  in  connection  with  the  Echo  on  the  upper  Willamette. 
Captain  Kern  bought  the  steamer  soon  after  her  completion,  and  sold 
her  in  the  fall  of  1867  to  go  to  the  Sound  to  run  as  an  opposition  boat 
on  the  Victoria  route ;  but  the  scheme  failed  to  materialize,  and  she 
was  purchased  in  March,  1868.  by  Capt.  J.  H.  D.  Gray,  who  repaired 
her  and  in  May  commenced  to  operate  her  between  Astoria  and  Ilwaco 
as  the  pioneer  in  a  trade  which  has  since  grown  to  large  proportions. 
She  continued  on  this  route  in  command  of  Captains  J.  H.  D.  and  W. 
P.  Gray  until  December,  1871,  when  she  was  wrecked  at  Fort  Canby 
during  a  heavy  gale  ^see  wreck  of  U.  S.  Grant.  187 1). 

The  pioneer  Eagle,  owned  and  operated  in  1865  by  Capt.  J.  D. 
Tackaberry  and  Engineer  George  Ham,*  was  in  the  towing  business  on 
the  Willamette  and  Columbia,  and  a  number  of  other  small  steamers 
were  jobbing  on  the  two  rivers,  among  them  being  the  Loyal  Ellsworth 
and  the  Webfoot  No.  2,  a  small  propeller  run  by  Capt.  James  Fisher. 
A  commodious  steam  ferry  much  larger  than  anything  which  had  yet 
appeared  was  placed  on  the  Willamette  River  and  bore  the  name 
Portland  No.  1.  She  was  a  square  built  craft,  one  hundred  and  one 
feet  long  by  forty  feet  beam,  and  was  built  at  Westport  for  Joseph 
Knott,  with  Capt.  S.  S.  Douglass,'  master.    As  originally  planned,  the 
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1  Capt.  Richard  Hoyt,  Jr.,  who  was  purser  on  the  Couch  with  Van  Bergen,  is  »  sou  of  the  pioneer  Captain  Hoyt,  under  whose 
tutorship  he  learned  the  art  of  steaml>oaUng  on  the  old  Multnomah.  He  was  born  in  Albany,  N.  V.,  in  1847,  and  with  bis  parents 
came  to  Oregon  when  but  a  child.  After  leaving  the  Multnomah  he  served  as  purser  on  the  various  Oregon  Steam  Navigation 
Company's  boats  until  1H67,  when  he  was  granted  a  master's  license  and  commenced  running  steamers  on  the  Astoria  route, 
continuing  in  this  trade  with  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company  until  1X76.  when  be  liegan  to  pilot  deep-water  vessels  between 
Portland  and  Astoria.  After  three  years  of  this  occupation  he  returned  to  the  company  and  remained  with  them  and  their 
successors,  the  Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation  Company,  until  1884,  while  in  their  employ  having,  at  different  times,  commanded 
nearly  all  of  their  passenger  steamers.  In  1884  be  again  engaged  in  piloting  on  the  river,  where  he  remained  until  about  five  years 
ago,  when  he  cutercd  the  serv  ice  of  the  Government  in  connection  with  river  improvements,  his  long  service  on  the  Willamette  and 
Columbia  peculiarly  fitting  him  for  this  work.  His  efforts  in  this  direction  have  been  valuable  to  the  Port  of  Portland  Comruision 
in  their  purpose  to  establish  a  twenty-five-foot  channel  to  the  sea.  Captain  Hoyt  is  still  a  resident  of  the  Oregon  metropolis  and  is 
without  1 1  mi  I  it  the  yonngest  "  pioneer  "  mariner  on  the  river. 

'George  Ham,  at  present  of  Ham,  Nickum  &  Co.,  Portland,  Or.,  was  born  in  Illinois  in  1836  and  began  stcaiuboating  in  the 
Northwest  as  master  of  the  little  iron  propeller  Eagle,  with  J.  D.  Tackaberry  as  engineer.  He  continued  running  on  her  until 
1869,  when  she  was  sold,  and.  in  partnership  with  Tackaberry,  built  the  propeller  Webfoot  and  operated  her  in  the  towing  business 
for  about  ten  years.  In  1072,  when  the  firm  of  Ham,  Taylor  &  Co.  was  formed  and  the  steamer  Ben  llolladay  purchased,  Captain 
Ham  took  command  and  run  her  until  the  machinery  was  removed  and  the  Ruillcr  completed.  He  then  managed  the  latter  steamer 
until  she  was  burned  in  August,  1890.    The  steamers'  Hustler  and  Kchani  were  also  constructed  by  Ham,  Taylor  &  Co. 

'Capt.  Samuel  S.  Douglass  is  a  native  of  New  York  aud  has  been  connected  with  marine  business  on  the  Columbia  and 
Willamette  rivers  at  intervals  for  nearly  forty  years.  With  his  father  be  was  engaged  for  many  years  in  the  ferry  service  on  the 
Willamette  River.  After  retiring  from  this  work  he  joined  forces  with  Captain  West  at  Westport  and  built  the  well  known 
steamer  bearing  the  name  of  the  town.  Captain  Douglass  was  in  command  of  the  steamer  and  ran  her  in  the  jobbing  and  excursion 
trade  out  of  Portland  for  many  years.  Her  equipment  was  novel  in  many  respects,  and  among  other  conveniences  which  her 
master  provided  was  a  system  of  levers  and  rods  by  which  the  engines  could  be  handled  from  the  pilot-house  by  the  man  at  the 
wheel-  The  last  work  of  the  steamer  in  the  hands  of  Douglass  was  as  a  hunting-boat  running  between  Portland  and  the  game  resorts 
of  the  lower  Columbia.  A  few  years  ago  the  Captain  retired  from  the  water  to  devote  his  time  to  the  art  of  taxidermy,  in  which  he 
is  an  expert.  His  brother  John  Douglass,  who  was  with  him  on  the  ferries,  and  afterward  011  the  Westport,  is  still  engaged 
on  tbe  river  us  an  engineer. 
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boat  was  pulled  across  the  river  by  a  cable  wound  around  a  pair  of  big  "drums  "  ten  feet  in  diameter,  but  this 


afterward  gave  way  to  side  wheels, 
transport  sixteen  teams  at  one  trip. 


Her  engines  were  eight  and  one-half  by  eighteen  inches,  and  she  could 
Knott  sold  the  ferry  December  1st  to  W.  S.  Ladd,  K.  M.  Burton,  S.  N. 
Arrigoni  and  Col.  A.  P.  Dennison  for  $35,000,  but  it  was  afterward 
repurchased  by  the  Knotts,  and  run  by  Captains  Sam  and  John 
Douglass  for  several  years.  The  steamship  Del  Norte,  a  Pacific  Coast 
product,  was  added  to  Ben  Holladay's  line,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  ocean  steamship  of  any  prominence  built  in  San  Francisco. 
She  ran  north  in  connection  with  the  Oregon  and  other  old  steamers. 
V  while  the  California  Steam  Navigation  Company  was  operating  the 

5l  steamships  Active.  Captain  Thorn,'  the  Orizaba,  Captain  Burns,  and 

the  Brother  Jonathan,  Captain  De  Wolf.    The  Del  Norte  was  launched 
in  San  Francisco  in  January,  1865,  and  contained  the  engines  of  the 
old  steamship  Republic.    Her  dimensions  were :  length,  one  hundred 
and  ninety  feet ;  beam,  forty  feet ;  depth  of  hold,  seventeen  feet.  She 
ran  on  the  Northern  route  in  command  of  Captains  Johnson,  Faunt- 
leroy  and  Winsor,  and  for  a  short  time  in  1867  was  in  the  Coos  Bay- 
trade.     In  October,  1868,  en  route  from  Nanaimo  to  Victoria,  she 
struck  a  reef  and  became  a  total  loss  (sec  wreck  of  Del  Norte,  1868). 
The  Active  ran  for  a  few  months  in  1865  between  Victoria  and 
Portland,  connecting  with  the  Orizaba,  and  on  one  of  these  trips  was 
seized  by  the  Government  for  an  alleged  infraction  of  the  law  by 
discharging  freight  on  board  the  Orizaba  in  the  stream.    The  steamer 
and  her  master,  Thorn,  and  Melville  Erskine,  first  officer,  were  put 
under  bonds,  but  on  making  a  proper  explanation  were  released. 
The  steamship  Orizaba  was  built  at  New  York  in  1854  and  came  to 
the  Pacific  the  following  year,  and  made  a  few  trips  at  this  time  on  the 
Northern  route,  but  afterward  ran  to  Panama  and  China.    After  a  long 
period  of  rest  at  Benicia,  she  was  sold  in  the  spring  of  1865  by  the  Pacific 
Mail  Company  to  the  California  Steam  Navigation  Company  for  $60,000, 
and  with  Captain  De  Wolf  in  charge  made  her  first  trip  to  Portland, 
arriving  May  12th.     On  her  return  to  San   Francisco,  Captain  Burns 
succeeded  De  Wolf,  who  went  to  his  death  on  the  llrother  Jonathan.  In 
1866  the  Orizaba  ran  north  at  reduced  rates,  carrying  passengers  for  $10 
and  $3,  and  continued  in  this  trade  for  several  months,  leaving  it  to  go 
south  from  San  Francisco.    In  1877  sne  agam  went  north,  with  Henry 
Johnson,  captain,  and  Henry'  Lampman,*  engineer,  and  in  1881  was  running 
to  the  Sound  with  Captain  Alexander  in  command  and  I.ampman  still  at 
the  throttle.    She  was  becoming  tender,  though,  and  in  1887  was  broken 
up  in  San  Francisco,    The  Orizaba  was  two  hundred  and  forty-six  feet 
long,  thirty-five  feet  beam,  and  eighteen  feet  hold. 

An  important  event  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  in  1865  was  the 
arrival  of  the  steam  tug  Rabboni,  and,  though  she  was  far  from  a  success 
financially,  her  work  demonstrated  that  the  time  was  coming  when  tugs 
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1  Capt  Charles  Thorn  was  horn  in  Glen  Cove,  N.  V.,  in  1S16,  ami  had  his  first  murine  experience  on  Long  Island  Sound.  At 
uie  age  of  eighteen  he  was  master  of  the  sloop  Ida  of  New  Kocbctlc  and  ran  her  for  three  years,  when  he  became  the  owner  of 
1  vessel.  While  still  a  young  man  he  bought  a  schooner,  which  he  operated  in  the  Cuba  fruit  trade.  In  1849  he  was  offered  the 
command  of  the  Wm.  f.  Pease  and  went  to  I'annma  to  join  her.  He  remained  there  eight  mouths  under  contract,  and  as  the 
iteamer  did  not  appear  he  shipped  for  San  Francisco  as  mate  on  the  bark  Phitena  and  on  arrival  engaged  in  steamboating  on  the 
Sacramento  River.  He  next  made  a  trip  south  in  a  sailing  vessel,  came  back  from  Panama  as  first  ofheer  on  the  steamship  General 
Warren,  and  then  purchased  the  steamer  Jenny  Lind  and  operated  her  with  the  General  Weber  in  opposition  to  the  California  Steam 
.Navigation  Company  until  they  bought  him  out.  He  afterward  ran  another  steamer  in  competition  with  them,  but  finally 
cnmprouiised  and  entered  their  employ,  where  he  remained  eighteen  years.  With  the  steamer  Active  he  handled  the  first  mail 
contract  on  the  Victoria  route,  until  the  advent  of  the  British  steamer  I.abouchere,  and  received  a  fine  suhsidy.  After  leaving  the 
California  Steam  Navigation  Company  he  was  in  Holladay's  service  and  continued  on  the  Northern  routes  with  the  Pacific  Mail 
Company  and  Goodull,  Nelson  &  Co.,  Holladay's  successors,  running  at  different  times  the  l\icific,  Onflamme,  Montana,  Idaho,  and 
other  steamers.    Captain  Thorn  retired  from  active  life  on  the  water  several  years  ago. 

•Henry  Lampman  was  bom  in  New  York  in  1829.  served  his  apprenticeship  as  an  engineer  iu  New  York  City,  and  left  in 
1S50  with  fifty  other  voung  men  bound  for  California  on  the  Mousamc.  On  arriving  at  Sacramcuto  the  bark  wus  sold,  and  all  hands 
went  to  the  mines,  lyampman  returned  in  a  few  months  and  joined  the  old  aidewbeel  ateampship  Independence  as  oiler,  remaining 
with  her  until  she  was  lost  on  ber  secoud  trip,  when  he,  with  several  others  of  the  survivors  who  had  reached  Marguerite  Islaud,  was 
'  ti  ,nght  back  to  San  Francisco  bv  a  whaler.  His  next  venture  was  with  the  Garrison  line,  where  he  ran  as  third  assistant  on  the 
steamship  Uncle  Sam  on  the  Nicaragua  route  duriug  the  filibustering  period.  He  was  next  second  assistant  and  chief  on  the 
steamers  Cortex  and  Sierra  Nevada  for  about  six  years  and  then  for  four  years  on  the  steamship  Pel  Norte.  He  also  ran  North  on 
the  On  flam  me  for  two  seasons.  He  subsequently  returned  to  the  southern  trade,  where  he  served  as  chief  of  the  Orizaba  for  fourteen 
years,  going  back  to  the  northern  routes  again  on  the  steamship  State  of  California,  on  which  he  remained  a  few  months,  then 
accepting  a  position  on  the  steamship  Queen  0/ the  Pacific,  in  commission  on  the  same  waters,  which  he  held  for  nearly  eight  years, 
and  was  subsequently  transferred  to  the  Santa  A'osa,  where  he  still  plies  his  vocation. 
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would  become  a  necessity  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  She  was  launched  in  San  Francisco,  April  9th,  and  arrived 
in  Portland,  July  29th,  in  command  of  her  principal  owner,  Capt.  Paul  Corno,  calling  at  Coos  Bay  on  the  way  up 
and  securing  a  three  months'  supply  of  coal  and  eighteen  thousand  feet  of  lumber.    Her  first  tow,  the  schooner 

Alfred  Crosby,  which  had  sailed  over 
the  bar  en  route  from  Victoria  and 
had  dropped  anchor  well  inside,  was 
captured  August  3d.  A  week  later 
the  tug  brought  in  the  bark  Almatia. 
the  first  vessel  taken  into  the  ri\-er  by 
a  regular  tugboat.  The  Rabboni  was 
a  good  tug  for  her  day.  and  a  great 
effort  was  made  to  keep  her  on  the 
Columbia.  With  this  object  in  view 
Pilot  Commissioners  Taylor  and 
Ketchum  revoked  the  licenses  of  all 
pilots  except  those  on  the  tug.  and,  in 
accordance  with  an  Act  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, allowed  them  half  pilotage  for 
speaking  the  ocean  steamers.  The 
pilots  who  had  been  braving  the 
dangers  of  the  bar  for  so  many  years 
before  her  arrival,  and  now  saw  their  livelihood  in  jeopardy,  did  not  propose  to  give  up  without  a  struggle,  and 
Captains  Crosby,  Metzger  and  Famsworth  immcdiatetely  secured  Washington  licenses  from  Commissioners 
Easterbrook  and  Riddell  at  Oysterville  and  continued  with  the  schooner  California.  Corno  had  with  him  a> 
pilots  Moses  Rogers  and  Andrew  Belmont,  but  they  could  not  induce  the  vessels  to  employ  them  except  at  rare 
intervals,  as  the  old  pilots  still  traveled  back  and  forth  on  the  San  Francisco  steamships,  and  had  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  presenting  their  side  of  the  case  to  the  shipmasters  before  nearing  the  bar.  The  steamships  did 
not  need  the  services  of  a  tugboat,  or  of  a  tugboat  pilot,  and  the  sailing  vessels  were  commanded  by  men  who 
were  prejudiced  against  steam  in  any  kind  of  a  craft  that  floated,  and  the  Rabboni  had  a  strong  combination  to 
conquer.     In  February  the  Washington  Territory  Commissioners  also  came  to  her  rescue,  and  revoked  the 

licenses  issued  the  year  before,  except  when  used  in  connection  with  the  tug.  The 
pilots  fought  this  order  so  stubbornly,  and  there  was  so  little  prospect  of  a  change  in 
the  feeling  against  her,  that  she  steamed  back  to  San  Francisco  early  in  1866.  The 
Astoria  Marine  Journal,  under  date  of  March  26,  1866,  says  :    "The  Rabboni  departed 
from  this  port  on  Saturday  for  San  Francisco  after  an  effort  of  five  or  six  months' 
duration  to  establish  the  tug  on  the  Columbia  bar  as  a  permanent  aid  to  the  commercial 
interests  of  Oregon  and  California.    Her  owners  have  given  it  up  and  will  take  the 
vessel  where  there  is  more  demand  for  her  than  there  is  here,  and  shortly  all  things 
commercial  will   run   smoothly  again."  The 
Rabboni  was  one  hundred  feet  long,  twenty-three 
feet  beam,  and  nine  feet  depth  of  hold,  with  a 
high-pressure  engine  twenty-eight  by  twenty-four 
inches,  turning  a  propeller  eight  feet  six  inches 
diameter  and  sixteen  feet  pitch.    Capt.  Leonard 
White,  who  made   himself  famous  in  marine 
annals  as  commander  of  the  first  steamer  which 
ran  on  the  Columbia  above  The  Dalles,  again  distinguished  himself  in  1865 
by  building  and  running  a  steamboat  several  hundred  miles  above  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  and  farther  inland  than  any  steamer  had  yet  ventured.  She 
was  constructed  on  the  upper  Columbia  at  Little  Dalles  near  the  forty-ninth 
parallel,  and  in  accordance  therewith  was  christened  Forty-nine.  Captain 
White  had  been  unable  to  agree  with  Captain  Ainsworth  as  to  the  amount 
of  salary  which  should  be  paid  a  good  swift-water  steatn boatman,  and 
inaugurated  his  new  enterprise,  hoping  to  enjoy  a  repetition  of  the  fortune- 
making  period  of  steam  navigation  on  the  Columbia  above  The  Dalles. 
That  his  dreams  were  not  realized  can  be  well  understood  when  it  is  known 
that  the  Forty-nine  had  no  successor  for  nearly  twenty  years,  and,  while  she 
made  a  little  money  at  the  start,  could  have  done  fully  as  well  on  a  route 
nearer  civilization.    The  Forty- nine  was  launched  Novemlier  18,  1865,  and  left  Colville  Landing  on  her  trial  trip 
December  9th.    There  was  no  dry  wood  at  this  season  of  the  year,  so  she  gathered  it  up  as  she  went  along.  She 
made  eight  miles  the  first  day  and  went  up  the  rapids  on  the  tenth,  spending  the  night  a  short  distance  below  the 
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forty-ninth  parallel.    On  the  eleventh  she  ran  to  Fort  Shepherd,  a  Hudson's  Bay  post  of  twenty  houses,  on  the 
Columbia,  a  mile  above  the  international  boundary  line.    She  worked  over  Little  Rock  Island  Rapids  on  the 
twelfth,  and  five  miles  above  passed  another  riffle,  using  a  line  at  both  places,  reaching  the  mouth  of  the  Kootenai. 
On  the  morning  of  the  thirteenth  she  again  pulled  up  a  riffle  near  the  head  of  I.ittle 
Arrow  Lake,  where  she  met  ice  and  was  compelled  to  put  the  miners  and  provisions 
constituting  her  load  ashore  in  500  30'  north,  and  then  returned  to  Colville.  The 
following  year  she  commenced  to  run  on  April  15th,  and  made  several  trips  that 
season,  going  up  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  miles.    She  continued 
in  this  service  at  irregular  intervals  for  a  long  time,  and  was  unfortunate  enough 
to  sink  in  1869  about  two  hundred  miles  above  Little  Dalles.    She  was  raised  and 
continued  running  until  well  into  the  seventies,  but  was  finally  dismantled  and  the 
machinery'  sent  down  the  river.    Her  power  consisted  of  the  engines  of  the  old 
Jennie  Clark.    Captain  White  operated  the  steamer  during  the  greater  part  of  her 
existence,  but  Captain  Pingston  was  in  charge  during  the  last  days  of  her  career. 

Several  important  additions  were  made  to  the  Victoria  steam  fleet,  among 
the  most  notable  being  the  steamer  Sir  James  Douglas,  which  was  launched  at 
Victoria,  January  7,  1865,  for  the  Government  service  along  the  coast  of  Vancouver 
Island.    For  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  she  plodded  along  the  Northwest  coast 

with  very  little  company  in  the 
steamship  line.  In  the  absence  of  the  steamers  of  the  merchant 
fleet  which  came  later,  the  Douglas  was  pressed  into  service  for  all 
kinds  of  work,  carrying  settlers  into  the  new  portions  of  the 
country  and  sometimes  transporting  their  products  to  market. 
When  a  wreck  occurred  on  the  coast,  the  Douglas  was  nearly 
always  dispatched  to  bring  the  survivors  back  to  civilization,  and 
in  this  and  other  ways  she  came  to  be  regarded  with  a  feeling  akin 
to  veneration.  Captain  Clark'"  ran  her  most  of  the  time  until 
1873,  with  William  A.  Steele,"  engineer,  and  Kdward  Quenell," 
purser.  She  was  laid  up  at  this  time,  remaining  out  of  service 
until  1875,  when  she  again  came  out  after  extensive  repairs,  and 
was  subsequently  commanded  by  Captains  Morrison,  Pamphlet" 
and  Devereaux.  She  was  used  in  the  Puget  Sound  postal  service 
for  a  short  time  in  1878,  while  the  mail  contractor,  Moore,  was 
financially  embarrassed,  and  remained  there  until  the  Starrs  placed 
the  Isabel  on  the  route.  In  1883  the  Douglas  was  lengthened 
twenty  feet,  and  on  taking  the  water  again  ran  in  the  Government 

"Capt.  William  R.  Clark,  who  was  COIBBIMdtT  of  the  Sir  James 
Douglas,  was  born  in  Portsmouth.  I-'ngland,  in  1834,  and  ran  away  from 
home  to  follow  the  sea  at  the  early  age  of  ten  years.  He  was  in  the  service 
of  the  Government  during  the  Crimean  War  and  continued  in  the  naw  fur 
some  time  after  its  close,  coming  to  Victoria  in  i860  as  gunner  on  board  the 
historic  gunboat  Forward.  At  that  port  he  was  discharged  with  high  testi- 
monials and  expressions  of  regret  from  the  British  officials.  Ite  was  in 
charge  of  the  Sir  James  Douglas  until  1867,  when  he  retired  to  engage  in  mercantile 

Cirsuits,  and  was  afterward  appointed  harbor  master,  port  wardeu  and  surveyor  for 
lends,  and  to  other  positions  of  trust.    He  died  in  Victoria  in  the  summer  of  1894. 

11  William  A.  Steele  was  for  thirty  years  one  of  the  most  prominent  marine 
engineers  in  British  Columbia.  He  was  born  near  Dundee,  Scotland,  in  1837,  and 
came  to  Victoria  in  1862.  I'ntil  1883  he  was  employed  in  the  capacity  of  chief 
engineer  at  different  times  on  nearly  all  of  the  beat  known  vessels,  among  them  the 
Heaver,  Otter,  Crappler,  California,  Western  Slope,  Sir  James  Doug/as,  Enterprise 
and  Maude.  About  this  time  he  took  charge  of  the  Government  dredge  employed  in 
Victoria  harbor  and  on  the  Fraser,  and  remained  there  as  superintendent  until  his 
death  in  September,  1893. 

"  Kdward  oucncll  of  Nanaimo,  who  was  running  on  the  Sir  James  JJoug/as  as 
mate  and  purser  with  Captain  Clark,  was  born  in  Sussex,  Kngland,  in  1846,  and  was 
first  on  the  water  in  the  British  flagship  Victory.  After  spending  four  years  in  the 
naw  he  resigned  and  came  to  the  Northwest,  arriving  at  Nanaimo  in  1864  on  the 
schooner  Alpha.  In  1867  he  joined  the  Sir  James  Douglas,  where  he  remained  for 
seven  years,  leaving  to  engage  in  business  on  shore,  in  which  he  has  been  very 
succesaful.  He  was  for  a  long  time  harbor  master  and  port  warden,  and  for  nine  years 
held  the  position  of  pilot  commissioner.  In  addition  to  his  duties  in  connection  with 
the  marine  service,  he  also  acted  as  alderman  for  four  years,  and  held  various  other 
offices  in  the  city,  beside  taking  a  leading  part  in  all  new  enterprises.  In  January, 
1894,  he  was  appointed  Mayor  of  Nanaimo. 

*  Capt.  Thomas  Pamphlet,  the  oldest  master  mariner  in  the  Victoria  district, 
was  born  in  Essex,  England,  in  183s,  and  began  his  sea-going  career  in  1849  as  an 

apprentice  on  the  brig  Eaton.  After  following  this  vocation  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  he  arrived  at  Victoria  in  1856  and 
commenced  running  the  schooner  /no,  trading  along  the  coast.  He  continued  in  this  business  for  a  number  of  years,  and  in  1866 
was  placed  in  command  of  the  steamer  Isabel,  which  he  ran  until  1868,  and  was  then  appointed  pilot  for  the  Victoria  district. 
Since  that  time  Captain  Pamphlet  has  had  command  of  several  of  the  steamers  running  on  British  Columbia  waters.  He  retired 
several  years  ago  and  is  still  living  in  Victoria. 
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employ  in  charge  of  Captain  Devereaux  until  1887,  when  Captain  Gardiner  took  her.    In  1888  she  was  handled 
by  Captain  Glaholtne,  and  the  following  year  Captain  Gaudin"  assumed  control  and  remained  with  her  until  the 
arrival  of  the  Quadra,  which  replaced  her.    The  Sir  James  Douglas  was  a  propeller,  one  hundred  and  sixteen  feet 
long  by  nineteen  feet  beam,  and  has  performed  her  full  share  of  the  work  of  developing  the  Northwest.  The 
steamer  Onward  was  launched  at  Trahey's  shipyard,  June  26,  1865,  for  Capt.  William  Irving.     She  was  a 
stennvheeler,  constructed  throughout  with  Burrard's  Inlet  timber,  and  was  the  finest  steamer  yet  built  in  the 
province.    She  was  fitted  with  twenty-one  staterooms  and  boasted  all  of  the  latest 
improvements.    Her  dimensions  were :   length,  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet ; 
beam,  twenty-four  feet ;  depth,  four  feet  six  inches  ;  engines,  fourteen  by  fifty-four 
inches.    The  initial  trip  was  made  in  August,  and  for  many  years  she  was  one  of 
the  best  known  boats  on  the  waters  of  the  province,  and  was  the  first  command  of 
Commodore  John  Irving  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Navigation  Company,  although 
he  had  previously  assisted  his  father  on  other  steamers.    The  Onward  met  with  a 
spirited  opposition  from  the  Lilloet  soon  after  going  into  service,  and  in  November, 
1865,  the  fare  was  down  to  fifty  cents  between  Yale  and  New  Westminster.  The 
steamer  Hope,  which  was  built  by  Captain  Millard,  was  sold  by  the  sheriff  to  E.  T. 
Dodge  &  Co.    The  time-honored  /leaver  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Government  in 
1865,  under  charter  in  their  surveying  operations.    Nearly  all  of  the  steamers  of 
the  preceding  year  were  running,  and  some  of  the  newcomers  on  the  Sound 
made  frequent  trips  to  British  Columbia  waters.    In  June  the  big  sternwhceler 
Alexandria  collided  with  the  steamer  I'idelaler  and  sank  the  latter  vessel  off  Clover 
Point,  bringing  on  a  big  damage  suit  to  add  to  the  already  numerous  financial 
difficulties  of  the  ill-starred  Alexandria.    A  regular  pilotage  service  was  established  at  Victoria  this  year,  and 
branch  licenses  were  issued  to  Captains  Gardiner,  Pike  and  Titcomb.    One  of  the  first  prizes  falling  into  their 
hands  was  the  Russian  steamer  Alexander  II,  which  came  down  from  Sitka  in  command  of  Captain  Lanashijlsky 
and  was  piloted  into  the  harbor  by  Captain  Titcomb.    The  steamship  Alexander  II.  was  originally  American, 
built  in  New  York  in  1855.    She  rounded  the  Horn  the  following  year,  bearing  the  name  Astoria,  but  on  being 
turned  over  to  the  authorities  at  Sitka  was  renamed  in  honor  of  the  ruler  of  all  the  Russias.    She  was  a  stanch, 

fast  steamer,  and  while  in  the  Russian 
service  carried  a  crew  of  twenty  men 
and  mounted  six  guns.  Her  visits 
to  the  United  States  were  few,  but 
she  always  made  at  least  one  trip  a 
year  to  San  Francisco  with  a  cargo 
of  salmon.  At  Seabeck,  on  Puget 
Sound,  the  steamer  Col/ax,  a  tow- 
boat,  was  launched  and  was  about 
the  only  addition  to  the  steam  fleet 
on  the  inland  sea  in  1865.  She  was 
a  sidewheeler.  with  machinery  from 
the  old  steamer  Caledonia,  owned  by 
the  Washington  Mill  Company,  and 
was  registered  at  Port  Angeles, 
December  15th,  with  Marshall  Blinn, 
master,  although  Capt.  John  T. 
Connick  took  command  of  her  soon 
afterward  and  ran  her  for  several 
years.  The  dimensions  of  the  Col/ax 
were:  length,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-one  feet ;  beam,  eighteen  feet 
seven  inches  ;  depth  of  hold,  six  feet 
eight  inches. 

Considerable  uneasiness  was  felt  in  marine  circles  throughout  the  spring  and  summer  of  1865  owing  to  the 
expected  appearance  of  the  Confederate  privateer  Shenandoah,  which  was  cruising  in  the  North  Pacific,  spreading 
devastation  in  her  wake.  The  steamships  plying  between  San  Francisco  and  Northern  ports  would  have  made 
valuable  prizes,  and  had  there  been  a  prospect  of  a  longer  continuation  of  the  war,  Waddell,  the  piratical 
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"Capt.  James  Gaudin  was  born  on  the  Isle  of  Jersey  in  1839  and  served  his  apprenticeship  on  English  merchantmen.  He 
worked  on  vessels  in  the  East  India  and  Australian  trade  most  of  the  time  until  1K65,  when  he  began  running  lictween  London  and 
Victoria,  and  continued  on  that  route  until  1881,  when  he  settled  in  British  Columbia.  In  1883  he  engaged  in  piloting,  continuing  in 
that  business  until  1888,  when  he  took  command  of  the  Sir  James  Pougiai  in  the  lighthouse  service.  In  189a,  when  the  Douglas 
wa»  succeeded  by  the  Quadra,  he  assumed  charge  and  ran  her  until  September  9th,  at  which  time  be  was  appointed  agent  of 
marine  at  the  Victoria  Custom-house. 
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commander  of  this  famous  craft,  would  no  doubt  have  proved  the  fears  of  the  marine  men  well  founded.  As  it 
was.  he  satisfied  himself  with  destroying  over  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  whalers  and  merchant  vessels.  The 
Shenandoah  was  a  clipper-ship-rigged  propeller  of  1,160  tons  register,  and  sailed  from  London  in  October,  1864. 
flying  the  British  flag  under  the  name  Sea  k'ing,  a  few  months  later  unfurling  the  rebel  colors  and  sailing  as  a 
full -fledged  privateer,  with  the  following  officers :  Waddell,  commander ;  W.  C.  Whittle.  John  Grimball,  S.  S. 
Lee,  P.  T.  Chew,  D.  M.  Scales,  first  lieutenants;  J.  S.  Bullock,  second  lieutenant  ; 
Mat  O'Brien,  master;  C.  K.  Lining,  chief  engineer;  John  Hutchinson,  first 
assistant ;  C.  E.  Hunt,  second  assistant;  J.  T.  Miner,  Lodge  Calton  and  George 
Harwood,  mates  ;  and  a  crew  of  seventy-five  men,  all  but  seventeen  of  whom  were 
taken  from  the  first  vessels  seized.  The  engines  were  240  horse-power,  and  the 
armament  consisted  of  eight  rifled  Whitworth  guns.  Soon  after  the  true  character 
of  the  Shenandoah  became  known,  she  appeared  in  Australian  waters  and  secured 
coal  enough  for  a  long  voyage,  and  from  there  word  was  sent  to  San  Francisco 
warning  vessels  in  the  North  Pacific  to  be  on  the  lookout,  as  it  was  suspected  that 
this  quarter,  at  that  time  the  harvest  field  of  a  large  whaling  fleet,  would  claim 
her  attention.  It  was  also  feared  that  the  Panama  steamers,  then  carrying  large 
amounts  of  treasure,  might  be  looted  and  destroyed  by  the  bold  marauder. 
The  first  intimation  of  the  Shenandoah' s  advent  in  Northern  seas  was  in  the  early 
part  of  the  summer,  when  the  whaler  Milo  reached  San  Francisco  with  one 
hundred  and  ninety  men  from  vessels  burned  by  the  commander  of  the 
Shenandoah,  who  seemed  to  have  no  particular  desire  to  profit  by  his  prizes,  but 
was  apparently  imbued  with  a  fiendish  purpose  to  destroy  everything  that  fell  into 
his  hands.  In  a  few  weeks  he  captured  and  burned  the  following  vessels :  the 
New  Bedford  whalers  Abigal,  William  Thompson,  Euphrates,  Gypsy,  Ximrod,  Congress  id,  Martha  id,  Ifillmati, 
ll'aierly,  Eaivritc*  Nassau,  Hector,  Isabella  and  Martha  1st .-  New  London  whalers  General  Williams,  Catherine, 
Pearl  and  Jeremiah  Swift ;  the  ship  Harvest  of  Honolulu,  the  Susan  Abigal,  Sophia  Thornton,  Isaac  Hoivland. 
Edward  Carey,  William  C.  Aye  and  Covington  of  San  Francisco.  The  James  Murray,  General  Pike  and  Milo  of 
San  Francisco  and  the  Nile  of  Honolulu  were  bonded  and  released  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  hundreds  of  men 
comprising  the  crews  of  the  burned  vessels  to  some  port  from  which  they  could  reach  their  homes.  The 
unfortunate  sailors  were  crowded  aboard  the  small  vessels  like  sheep  and  sent  adrift  scantily  provisioned.  Waddell 
coolly  informed  one  band  of  hapless  mortals  that  if  they  ran  out  of  other  provisions  they  could  eat  one  another. 
The  Susan  Abigal,  one  of  the  last  captured,  was  not  taken  until  after  the  war  had  closed,  and  her  master  carried 
papers  attesting  the  declaration  of  peace,  but  the  bold  buccaneer  coolly  informed  him  that  he  did  not  propose  to 

be  fooled  b>r  any  such  Yankee  tricks,  and  would  have  to 
receive  his  information  from  a  British  vessel  before  he  would 
believe  it,  and,  suiting  his  action  to  his  words,  proceeded  at 
once  to  make  a  bonfire,  with  the  well  known  old  Columbia 
River  and  Puget  Sound  trader  as  a  centerpiece.  Soon  after 
the  destruction  of  the  Susan  Abigal,  Waddell  fell  in  with  the 
British  bark  Barracouta  and  was  convinced  that  the  war  had 
ended.  His  weakness  for  marine  conflagrations  was  pretty 
well  satisfied,  and  the  unexpected  termination  of  the  struggle 
between  the  North  and  the  South  left  him  in  a  position 
where,  if  caught,  he  was  in  a  fair  way  to  grace  the  end  of  a 
yardarm  on  his  own  vessel ;  so  as  quickly  as  possible  he 
sailed  for  European  waters  and  ran  into  the  harbor  of 
Lisbon,  where  he  paid  off  his  crew  and  disappeared.  The 
Shenandoah  was  handed  over  to  the  American  consul  in 
November,  who  placed  a  man  named  Freeman  in  charge,  and  she  was  taken  to  New  York.  Thirty-six 
chronometers  were  found  on  the  vessel  when  she  was  surrendered,  beside  a  large  amount  of  cabin  furniture  and 
other  fittings  which  the  pirate  had  been  able  to  carry  away  easily  from  his  prizes.  There  was  intense  excitement 
all  along  the  coast  when  the  report  of  the  Shenandoah' s  outrages  was  made  public,  although  it  was  several  weeks 
before  a  war  vessel  could  be  secured  to  send  in  pursuit  of  the  freebooter.  The  United  States  steamships  Suwannee 
and  Saranac  were  eventually  dispatched,  but  before  they  reached  the  latitude  of  Waddell 's  exploits  he  was  well 
on  his  way  to  the  other  side  of  the  world. 


CorcFK&lIttATK  l'RIVATKKIt  "  SHKNAXDOAU  ' 


•As  the  Shenandoah  came  alongside  t lie  Faivrite,  Captain  Young,  who  was  in  command,  hauled  out  his  bomb  guu,  and 
armed  his  men  with  muskets.  When  ordered  to  haul  down  the  flag,  the  independent  skipper  said,  "  Haul  it  down  yourself,  damn 
you,  if  you  think  it  will  be  good  for  your  constitution."  Waddell  was  somewhat  taken  aback  by  the  old  man's  bravery,  but  retorted, 
"  If  you  don't  haul  it  down  we'll  blow  you  clear  out  of  the  water."  "  Blow  away  my  buck,"  shouted  Captain  Young,  "'  blow  and  be 
damned,  but  may  I  be  eternally  blasted  if  I  haul  down  that  flag  for  any  cussed  Confederate  pirate  that  ever  floated."  Waddell 
admired  his  pluck,  and  the  Shenandoah  did  not  fire  a  shot,  but  the  whaler  was  quietly  added  to  her  other  prizes  in  spite  of  the 
»punky  Captain's  remonstrances. 
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The  Puget  Sound  lumber  mills  increased  their  output  wonderfully  in  1864  and  1865,  and  the  daily  capacity 
of  the  principal  establishments  was  as  follows:  Pope  &  Talbot,  Port  Gamble,  100,000  feet;  G.  A.  Meiggs,  Port 
Madison,  80,000;  A.  Phinney,  Port  Ludlow,  60,000;  Adams,  Blinn  &  Co.,  Seabeck,  50,000;  Plummer&Co.,  Freeport, 
50,000  ;  Mastick  &  Co.,  Port  Discovery,  40,000  ;  Reuton,  Smith  &  Co.,  Port  Blakely,  30,000 :  Port  Orchard  Mill, 
20,000  ;  Utsalady  and  Port  Orford,  15,000  each.  There  were  also  five  smaller  mills  which  cut  principally  for  the 
local  trade.  Much  of  this  lumber  was  sent  to  distant  ports  in  good-sized  vessels,  but  the  coasting  trade  furnished 
business  to  a  large  fleet.  The  bark  George  Washington,  Captain  Lennen,"  and  the  ship  Huntsvitle,  Captain 
Hinds,"  carried  many  passengers  between  San  Francisco  and  the  Sound,  making  a  specialty  of  this  work  in 
connection  with  their  lumber  traffic.  The  Nanaimo  coal  trade  grew  steadily,  and  in  1865  the  ship  Aquila,  Captain 
Sayward,  sailed  for  San  Francisco  with  one  thousand  eight  hundred  tons,  the  largest  cargo  yet  shipped  from  the 
Northwest.  Other  vessels  so  engaged  were  the  barks  Knight  Bruce,  Maria  Scannel,  Australind,  Perle,  Car/otta, 
Joachim,  Clara  Bell,  Florida,  ships  John  Jay.  Revere,  Isaac  Jeans,  A,  M.  Lawrence,  Dublin,  Portlaw  and  Lottie 
Maria,  and  the  brig  Advance,  some  of  them  making  but  one,  and  others  only  two  or  three  trips.  The  ship  Georges 
arrived  at  Victoria  from  Hongkong  with  six  hundred  Chinamen,  and  the  Mary  Glover  brought  a  few  from  the 
same  port.  The  ships  Philomela,  Countess  oj  Fife,  Portlaw,  General  Wyndham  and  Glenamara,  and  the  bark  Ann 
Adamson,  discharged  cargo  at  Victoria  from  I^ondon.  Other  vessels  of  the  foreign  fleet  which  entered,  and 
afterward  went  to  the  Sound  to  load  lumtier,  were  the  barks  Perle.  Domingo,  Aden,  Delaware,  Kentucky,  Fray 

Benitos,  Emily  Banning,  Cecilia  Smith  and  Mass,  and  the  brigs 
Woodland,  Josephine  and  Brewster.  The  Russian  brig  Shelcko/f, 
Captain  Archimendritoff  came  from  Sitka  with  a  cargo  of  furs 
for  reshipment,  and  the  Chilean  schooner  Dare  from  Tahiti  with 
fruit.  The  schooner  Milton  Badger  arrived  from  New  Vork  with 
wire  and  supplies  for  the  Russian-American  telegraph  line,  and 
the  schooner  Ta  Lee  came  from  Liverpool.  The  steel  schooner 
Domatilla.  a  recent  arrival,  was  placed  in  the  trade  between  Victoria 
and  China.  The  schooner  Alfred  Crosby  was  making  regular  trips 
between  the  Columbia  River,  Victoria  and  Sound  ports,  on  one  of 
which  she  ran  from  the  Columbia  River  bar  to  Cape  Flattery  in 
twelve  hours.  In  June,  1865,  the  schooner  Gazelle,  Captain 
Gollacer,  visited  the  fishing  grounds  off  Queen  Charlotte's  Island 
and  secured  six  tons  of  codfish  and  twenty  barrels  of  oolachan,  the 
largest  cargo  which  had  yet  been  secured  from  this  new  field.  The 
old-time  coasters  Almatia,  Jane  A.  Falkenberg ,  Sam  Merrill,  Live 
Yankee,  Sunny  South,  and  many  others,  were  still  sailing  up  and 
down  the  coast,  the  Falkenberg  taking  a  few  cargoes  to  San  Francisco 
from  the  mill  on  Young's  River  near  Astoria.  The  Sunny  South 
sailed  from  Astoria  to  San  Francisco  in  three  days  on  one  of  her 
spring  voyages.  Southern  Oregon  provided  a  handsome  addition  to 
the  coast  fleet,  the  schooner  Pacific,  built  this  year  on  the  Unipqua 
for  Capt.  J.  W.  Gage';  and  Wright,  Ackcrson  &  Hanson  of  San 

'»Capt.  J.  B.  Lennen  was  born  at  Parker's  Head,  Me.,  in  1840,  removed  to  Hath  in  1S48  and  attended  school  there  until  1854. 
when  he  began  hi*  murine  career  before  the  mast.  He  continued  sailing  iu  deep-water  ship?,  making  voyages  to  all  parts  of  the 
glohe  until  1863,  when  he  arrived  in  San  Francisco  and  shipped  as  mate  of  the  brig  Deacon,  which  Dr.  Samuel  Merritl  had  built  for 
the  Puget  Sound  lumber  trade.  Capt.  Tim  Batchelder  was  master,  but  in  1864  went  Kast  to  bring  the  bark  Oakland  to  the  Pacific 
Coast,  and  Lennen  wax  given  command  of  the  Deacon,  made  two  voyages  in  her  and  then  went  to  the  bark  George  Washington, 
which  he  sailed  in  1865  between  San  Francisco  and  Freeport,  now  West  Seattle,  carrying  many  prominent  Seattle  people  to  the 
State  as  passengers  iu  that  year.  In  1866  he  took  charge  of  the  brig  Orient  of  San  Francisco  and  visited  New  Zealand  and  Australia, 
returning  to  Puget  Sound  to  run  the  tug  Mcrrimac,  owned  by  Simpson  of  San  Francisco.  When  the  tug  was  cbarlcred  by  Woods 
of  the  Port  Discovery  Mill  Company,  Lennen  left  her  and  joined  the  firm  of  Parrott  &  Co.,  San  Fraucisco,  sailing  for  them  to  Costa 
Rica  in  the  coffee  trade.  Iu  1874  he  was  on  the  William  Sutton  for  Alaska,  and  subsequently  sailed  several  vessels  for  the  Alaska 
Commercial  Companv  in  the  fur  trade  until  1879.  While  in  this  employ  he  wou  the  great  ocean  race  from  San  Francisco  to 
I'nalaska,  on  the  result  of  which  over  JI15.0OO  changed  bauds,  as  the  schooner  General  Miller  was  a  two  to  one  favorite,  although 
Leunen's  schooner  Eudora  won  easily,  beating  the  Miller  six  days  on  the  trip  up  and  four  coining  down.  In  1880  Captain  Lennen 
took  charge  of  the  steamer  /no  for  H.  Lebe  and  ran  her  on  a  trading  voyage  to  Alaska.  He  continued  in  the  coasting,  Sound  and 
Ataska  traffic  from  that  date.  In  1887  he  went  as  pilot  on  the  United  States  steamer  Thetis,  which  took  Governor  Swineford  to  the 
western  part  of  Alaska.  In  1891  he  opened  the  mail  route  between  Sitka  and  I'nalaska  with  the  steamer  Elsie,  and  in  1892  was 
pilot  on  the  United  States  fleet  in  Bering  Sea,  011  the  Albatross,  Yorktown,  Rush  and  Concin,  being  with  the  latter  when  she  sewed 
the  Coquittam  in  Prince  William  Sound!  He  ha*  since  been  on  the  Adams  and  other  vessels  in  far  northern  waters,  and  early  in 
1895  began  running  as  pilot  on  the  Alaska  steamer  Willafia. 

"Capt.  John  F.  Hinds  was  born  in  Livermore,  Me.,  in  1825.  He  was  before  the  mast  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  but  worked  his  way 
up  and  for  twelve  years  was  master  of  whaling  vessels  in  the  Arctic  and  Pacific  oceans.  In  1864  he  was  in  command  of  the  ship 
Unntsville  in  the  Itttnber  trade  between  San  Francisco  and  Port  Blakely.  and  continued  in  that  traffic  from  Puget  Sound  ports  to 
San  Francisco  011  the  bark  Scotland  and  ship  Caroline  Heed  for  nearly  a  decade.  He  then  took  the  bark  Delaware,  running  in  the 
lumber  and  sugar  business  to  the  Sandwich  islands  for  four  years,  after  which  he  was  in  charge  of  the  ship  Warhawk  for  three  years, 
leaving  her  to  take  the  Iwirk  Revere,  carrying  lumber  to  Honolulu  for  eight  years.  He  wits  afterward  captain  of  the  steamer 
Evangel  for  about  six  months,  after  which  he  retired  from  the  water  and  is  at  present  living  at  Port  Townsend. 

IT  Capt.  John  W.  Gage  was  born  in  Maine  in  1834,  and  first  sailed  ou  the  Atlantic  Coast  in  1849  on  the  topsail  schooner 
Pensaeola.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  was  filling  a  mate's  berth,  and  in  that  capacity  continued  on  F.asteru  waters  until  1855,  when 
he  came  to  San  Fraucisco  as  third  mate  on  the  clipper  Matchless,  leaving  her  there  and  subsequently  joining  the  steamship  Oregon 
as  quartermaster.    He  left  to  go  as  mate  on  the  brig  Susan  Abigat  aud  served  ou  her  and  on  the  brig  Quaddy  Belle,  the  schooners 
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Francisco.  The  Pacific  was  one  hundred  and  six  feet  long,  with  thirty  feet  beam,  and  registered  one  hundred 
and  forty-eight  tons.  Another  fine  schooner,  the  Isabel,  was  also  constructed  at  Coos  Bay  by  Captain  Howlett, 
and  at  Tillamook  the  schooners  Leah  and  /.  C.  Champion  were  completed  for  the  Portland  trade,  the  latter  running 

to  the  Columbia  in  command  of  William  Bochau,  who  subsequently 
piloted  on  the  bar.  A  number  of  small  schooners  engaged  in  trad- 
ing north  from  Victoria,  affording  the  few  settlers  on  Vancouver 
and  Queen  Charlotte's  Island  means  of  communication  with  the 
outside  world,  rescuing  as  well  many  a  shipwrecked  crew  which  had 
been  cast  away  on  those  inhospitable  shores.  The  best  known  of 
these  vessels  were  the  Surprise,  Captain  McKinnon  ;'*  the  Alerl, 
Captain  Spring ;'*  and  the  I.eonade,  Captain  Hicks.5" 

The  Columbia  River  bar  was  the  scene  of  a  terrible  wreck  early 
in  1865,  when  the  bark  Industry  was  pounded  to  pieces  by  the 
breakers,  causing  the  loss  of  nearly  a  score  of  lives.  This  vessel,  a 
well  known  coaster,  sailed  from  San  Francisco,  February  23d,  and  on 
the  twenty-fifth  encountered  a  heavy  gale,  which  stove  in  the  water 
casks  and  washed  away  a  portion  of  the  stores.  She  reached  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  River  after  a  two  weeks'  struggle  with  bad 
weather,  and  while  standing  off  and  on  waiting  for  a  pilot  spoke  the 
Faikcnberg  and  secured  a  few  necessities.  Alfter  remaining  outside 
for  several  days,  during  which  no  assistance  appeared,  the  water  gave 
out  and  the  captain  determined  to  run  in,  and  on  March  15th  stood  up 
for  the  south  channel.  While  the  vessel 
was  on  the  bar  the  pilot-boat  ran  down 

and  raised  a  flag,  which  led  the  captain 
capt  jo..*  w.  o»o.  of  the  lndustry  to  head  for  the  north 

entrance,  expecting  that  they  would  send  a  man  aboard.  As  none  came  he 
concluded  that  they  expected  him  to  follow  the  schooner  in,  and  in  attempting  to 
do  so  the  bark  missed  stays,  and,  as  the  wind  had  failed,  was  obliged  to  anchor  to 
keep  from  going  on  the  sands.  A  breeze  sprang  up  within  a  few  minutes,  and  the 
bark  again  got  under  way,  but  in  heading  for  the  course  again  mis-stayed  ;  and, 
although  both  anchors  were  let  go.  she  drifted  into  shallow  water,  striking  heavily 
stern  first  and  unshipping  her  rudder.  One  of  the  cables  had  been  slipped,  and  an 
effort  was  made  to  work  her  over  into  the  middle  channel  :  but,  when  she  reached  a 
point  fifty  or  one  hundred  yards  from  there,  she  struck  heavily  and  began  making 
water  rapidly.    A  piece  of  the  false  keel  floated  up  alongside,  proving  that  she  had 

received  fatal  injuries,  and  all  hopes  of  saving  her  were  abandoned.    The  large  boat  c*rr.  r.^bbt  hicks 

/.  R.  Whiting',  I-  M.  Kyerson,  and  other  well  known  coasters,  until  1S5S,  when  he  took  command  of  the  brig  Francisco,  then  of  the 
Susan  Abtgat,  bark  Fanny  Major,  brig  /.  S.  Cabot,  which  he  lost  in  Mendocino  harbor,  bark  Acadia,  which  was  wrecked  on  bis 
second  trip,  mid  the  brig  QuadJy  Utile,  running  to  Tahiti  He  was  subsequently  on  the  schooner  Golden  Stale,  which  he  managed 
for  two  and  onc-balf  years,  and  while  awaiting  the  completion  of  the  schooner  Pacific  sailed  the  schooners  .Sin  Nymph  and  Ella 
Florence.  He  operated  the  Pacific  in  the  Umpqua  River  trade  for  three  years,  making  occasional  trips  to  other  ports,  finally  sold 
his  holdings  to  Peter  Crack  and  entered  A.  M.  Simpson's  employ,  first  on  the  bark  Occident,  and  theu  purchasing  a  share  in  the 
tnrkeutine  Webfoot.  which  be  commanded  for  several  years.  He  next  bought  an  interest  in  the  barkentine  Portland,  which  he 
sailed  for  nearly  nine  years,  leaving  her  to  become  captain  of  the  steamers  Edith  and  fteda,  making  a  trip  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  with 
'.he  latter,  and  on  his  return  commanding  successively  the  steamships  Al-A'i,  Umatilla  and  Willamette.  He  then  took  the  tug 
Wizard  from  San  Francisco  to  the  Columbia  ami  remained  011  the  bar  with  her  for  eight  months,  leaving  the  tug  to  take  the 
steamship  Wilmington,  which  he  handled  for  a  year,  and  then  took  charge  of  the  steamship  Los  Angeles,  going  from  her  to  the 
steamship  Jeannie,  plying  to  Alaska,  and  to  the  Santa  Rosa,  running  on  the  Portland  route.  He  ran  the  steamship  Eastern  OtYgOtt 
north  for  a  short  time,  was  then  on  the  steamer  Humboldt,  and  after  leaving  the  latter  vessel  was  appointed  port  warden  at  San 
Francisco,  a  position  which  he  has  since  held. 

"Capt.  Alex.  McKinnon,  who  was  sailing  the  schooner  Surprise  out  of  Victoria  in  1S65.  was  born  in  Greenock,  Scotland,  in 
1  Sjj6,  and  came  to  this  Coast  in  1858,  first  running  as  quartermaster  on  the  old  steamship  Columbia  and  afterward  as  mate  on  sailing 
vessels  until  1863,  when  he  relumed  to  Victoria  from  England.  In  1864  he  took  charge  of  the  missionary  schooner  Carolina  ana 
the  following  year  of  the  Surprise,  having  with  him  as  mate  James  Christiansen,  the  well  known  pilot.  He  was  next  on  the 
schooner  A/eg  A/errilles  and  other  well  known  local  traders.  He  commanded  the  steamer  Emma  when  she  was  engaged  in  laying 
the  cable  from  Victoria  to  the  mainland,  and  in  was  piloting  on  Burrard's  Inlet  and  to  Naiiaimo.  Since  1879  he  has  had  charge 
of  the  Bercns  Island  light. 

"Capt.  William  Spring  of  the  Alert  was  the  pioneer  sealer  of  British  Columbia,  and  his  portrait,  accompanied  by  a  sketch  of 
bid  life,  will  be  found  in  the  closing  portions  of  this  work  relating  to  the  sealing  business. 

,0  Capt.  Robert  Hicks  of  Victoria  was  born  in  Norfolk.  England,  in  l8»8.  entered  the  British  Navy  in  1845,  came  to  America  in 
1S48  and  soon  after  shipped  on  a  whaler,  was  cast  away  in  the  North,  and  did  not  return  to  the  United  States  until  1853.  The 
following  year  he  started  for  the  Pacific  in  the  man-of-war  Decatur,  which  was  detained  eighty-four  days  in  the  Straits  of 
Magellan,  being  finally  towed  through  by  the  United  States  steamship  Massachusetts.  After  the  l)tcatur  had  been  stationed  at 
Seattle  for  a  while.  Hicks  joined  Captain  Denny's  volunteers  and  fought  Indians.  He  next  bought  the  schooner  A\>;  er  and  ran  her 
until  the  Eraser  milling  excitement,  when  he  sold  the  vessel  and  went  to  the  mines.  Returning,  he  entered  the  employ  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  but  left  them  soon  after  and  bought  the  sloop  Leonade,  which  he  operated  until  1867.  He  theu  began 
running  on  various  steamers  as  Alaska  pilot,  having  had  the  distinction,  while  so  engaged,  of  bringing  to  this  country  the  old 
Russian  gunboat  Politko/sky.  He  ran  on  the  Little  California,  Gussie  Telfair,  Fidelater,  George  S.  Wright,  ami  a  number  of  other 
well  known  old-timers,  and  also  piloted  many  British  and  American  war  vessels  to  and  from  Alaska.  He  was  for  a  while  master  of 
the  Fraser  River  lightship,  and  at  present  is  living  in  retirement  at  Victoria. 
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was  lowered  but  was  immediately  swamped,  drowning  the  mate,  Mr.  Coppin.  As  it  was  impossible  to  do 
anything  more  in  this  direction,  all  hands  took  to  the  rigging  at  9:00  p.  M.  During  the  night  the  upper 
works  were  carried  away  and  the  remaining  boats  destroyed.  At  8:30  the  next  morning  the  sea  went  down,  and 
two  rafts  were  hastily  constructed,  one  of  spars  and  one  of  pumps.  Five  persons  were  on  the  first,  and  it  drifted 
over  to  the  south  entrance,  where  they  were  rescued  by  a  lifeboat  manned  with  soldiers  from  the  fort.  From  the 
•  second,  four  men  were  washed  overboard,  the  twelve-year-old  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Marks,  who  went  down 
with  the  vessel,  and  a  man  died  from  exposure,  leaving  but  two  of  her  eight  passengers  who  reached  shore  in 
safety.  The  following  persons  disappeared  with  the  wreck  :  Lewis,  captain  ;  Green,  second  mate  ;  William 
Cavener,  steward  ;  Robert  Powers  and  Alexander  Green,  sailors ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marks  of  Walla  Walla,  Messrs. 
Meade  and  Myers,  and  a  Chinaman,  passengers.  The  fortunate  survivors  were :  John  West  and  James  Peterson, 
sailors;  Silas  Wightman,  Charles  B.  Herald,  a  son  of  J.  M.  Shively  of  Astoria,  an  unknown  sailor,  and  a 
Chinaman. 

The  schooner  Royal  Charlie,  a  well  known  Victoria  trading  vessel,  was  seized  by  the  Kake  Indians 
about  two  hundred  miles  north  of  the  Stickeen  River,  while  cruising  along  the  coast,  in  September,  1865. 
She  was  in  command  of  Capt.  Thomas  Goin,  who  had  with  him  James  Hahut  and  John  Cashman  as  crew, 
Thomas  Crawley,  trader,  and  two  Stickeen  Indian  boys.  One  night,  while  at  anchor  in  a  small  bay,  the  boys 
overheard  the  savages  planning  an  attack  and  at  once  advised  the  captain  to  leave,  as  the  Kakes  intended  to  take 
the  schooner  the  next  day.  Captain  Goin  refused  to  heed  the  warning,  and  the  following  morning  at  daybreak 
three  canoes  came  alongside,  and  several  natives  sprang  aboard  and  cut  the  halyards.  Goin  immediately  fired  on 
the  chief,  wounding  him  in  the  wrist,  but  the  Indian  rushed  upon  him  furiously  and  stabbed  him  to  death. 
Cashman  promptly  avenged  the  deed  with  a  bullet,  and  the  chief  dropped  dead  upon  the  deck.  His  confederates 
retreated,  but  continued  firing  until  they  had  killed  Cashman  and  Crawley  and  wounded  Habut.  The  latter  and 
the  Indiau  boys  were  permitted  to  go  ashore  in  a  small  boat,  but  Habut's  injuries  were  so  serious  that  he  died 
from  loss  of  blood  soon  after  reaching  the  beach.  News  of  the  tragedy  was  not  received  at  Victoria  until  nearly 
two  months  after  it  occurred,  and,  as  the  Indians  guilty  of  the  outrage  were  in  Russian  territory,  they  were  never 
punished.  The  schooner  Nanaimo  Packet  also  fell  a  victim  to  the  bloodthirsty  redskins  in  1865.  She  was  seized 
and  plundered  in  the  summer  by  a  party  of  Indians  at  Bella  Bella,  and  the  captain  was  subjected  to  many 
indignities,  the  Indians  giving  as  a  reason  for  this  treatment  that  a  Victoria  policeman  had  robbed  their  chief  of 
fifty -five  dollars,  and  that  was  the  only  way  in  which  they  could  revenge  themselves.  The  schooner  Victoria 
Packet,  plying  between  Nanaimo  and  Victoria,  met  with  a  worse  fate  even  than  the  Royal  Charlie.  She  sailed 
from  the  latter  jKirt  in  the  summer  of  i8f>5  on  her  regular  trip  between  the  two  cities,  and  there  were  no  tidings 
from  her  for  five  years.  It  was  the  commonly  accepted  belief  that  she  had  gone  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  during 
a  storm,  but  in  1870  a  Cowichan  Indian  confessed  that  the  entire  crew  had  been  murdered  by  his  people  at 
Cowichan  Gap  and  the  schooner  scuttled  as  soon  as  the  plunder  was  removed. 

The  American  ship  William  '/'ell.  Captain  Jones,  was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Vancouver  Island,  December 
23,  1865.  She  sailed  from  Simonstown,  August  15,  1864.  and  sighted  land  to  the  west  of  Nootka  Sound, 
Deccmhcr  :3th.  and  entered  the  Straits  three  days  later,  being  within  six  miles  of  Dungcness  lighthouse  on  the 
nineteenth.  The  next  day  the  wind  began  to  blow,  and  the  ship  drifted  to  the  west  of  Race  Rocks.  She  tried  to 
anchor  in  Freshwater  Bay.  but  could  not  reach  it,  and  beat  about  the  Straits  until  the  twenty-second,  and  on  the 
twenty-third  struck  a  reef  three  miles  northwest  of  San  Juan.  At  low  tide  a  line  was  carried  ashore,  one  hundred 
fathoms  away,  and  all  of  the  crew  of  twenty-two  were  landed.  Before  deserting  the  vessel  the  mainmast  was  cut 
away  to  enable  them  to  reach  the  reef.  Bolles,  the  mate,  was  the  last  man  to  leave  the  wreck,  at  12:00  o'clock,  and 
at  1:00  the  ship  broke  into  a  thousand  pieces.  The  survivors  were  taken  to  Victoria  by  the  schooner  Surprise, 
Captain  Francis.  The  William  'fell  was  of  about  1.500  tons  burden,  and  was  built  in  1862  and  owned  by 
N.  Y.  French  of  Walpole,  Mass.  Other  disasters  of  minor  importance  during  the  year  were  the  schooner  Doyle. 
plying  between  Yaquina  and  San  Francisco,  wrecked  at  Yaquina,  March  nth,  and  the  sloop  Fanny,  dismasted  off 
Shoalwater  Bay  while  on  her  way  from  San  Francisco  to  Victoria,  and  afterward  sunk  by  the  steamship  Pacific, 
which  was  attempting  to  rescue  the  crew.  This  she  finally  succeeded  in  accomplishing,  landing  them  at  Victoria. 
The  bark  Ann  Perry,  from  Puget  Sound  with  a  cargo  of  lumber  and  250  sacks  of  potatoes,  was  lost  in  January  a 
few  miles  south  of  the  Cliff  House,  San  Francisco.  Among  the  deaths  of  the  year  was  that  of  Capt.  Charles 
Edwards,  who  had  been  piloting  on  the  bar  since  1854.  He  passed  away  on  board  the  steamship  Pacific, 
November  25th,  while  en  roule  from  San  Francisco  On  the  19th  of  December,  J.  H.  Poole,  one  of  the  best 
known  of  the  California  Steam  Navigation  Company's  pursers,  died  in  San  Francisco. 

Competition  on  river,  Sound  and  ocean  was  one  of  the  marked  features  of  the  marine  business  of  1866  for  a 
good  portion  of  the  year.  The  traveler  northward  bound  from  San  Francisco  could  choose  his  steamer,  name  the 
price  he  wished  to  pay  for  passage,  and,  on  reaching  Portland,  find  opposition  steamers  in  waiting  to  carry'  him  to 
the  Cowlitz  River,  where  opposition  stages  whirled  him  overland  to  Olympia,  and  an  opposition  steamer  waited 
there  to  take  him  through  to  Victoria,  where,  fortunately  for  those  engaged  in  marine  traffic,  but  little  cutting  in 
rates  was  indulged  in,  and,  if  the  passenger  wished  to  go  farther  north  or  to  the  interior,  he  paid  a  living  price. 
The  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company  was  unmolested  on  the  routes  to  the  upper  Columbia,  and  maintained  a 
good  service  with  the  steamers  Wilson  G.  Hunt,  New  World  and  Cascades,  making  a  round  trip  each  day  to  the 
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Cascades  :  the  steamers  Onconla  or  Idaho,  with  a  similar  schedule  on  the  middle  river ;  with  Capt.  Fred  Wilson 

running  the  steamer  hit  as  a  stock  and  freight  boat  above  the  Cascades,  and  Capt.  William  Smith  using  the  Julia 

for  the  same  purpose  between  that  point  and  Portland.    Above  The  Dalles  the  steamers  Yakima,  H'cbfoot,  V'enino, 

(hyhee,  Ne;  Perce  Chief  and  Okanogan,  run  by  Captains  K.  K.  Coe,  J.  H.  D.  Gray,  C.  C.  Felton  and  Thomas 

Stump,  formed  the  connecting  link  in  the  line  through  to  the  interior  and  remained  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the 

route ;  and  far  inland  at  old  Fort  Boise  the  company  launched  another  large  sternwheclcr,  the  Shoshone,  to  ruti  on  the 

Snake  River  between  Old's  Kerry  and  Boise.    The  Shoshone,  launched  at  old  Fort  Boise  in  1866  and  placed  in 

command  of  Capt.  Josiah  Myrick,  traversed  more  continuous  miles  of  the  Columbia  and  its  tributaries  than  any 

steamer  which  has  been  in  existence  during  the  thirty  years  which  have  elapsed  since  her  completion.  Probably 

no  steamer  was  ever  constructed  in  the  Northwest  under  greater  difficulties  than  those  which  confronted  the 

builders  of  the  Shoshone.    Hundreds  of  miles  from  a  foundry  or  machine  shop,  and  nearly  as  far  from  a  sawmill, 

they  labored  under  disadvantages  of  which  the  projectors  of  the  first  steamboat  on  the  Columbia  knew  nothing. 

Nearly  all  of  the  lumber  used  was  whipsawed  or  hewed  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  iron  was  transported  for  a  long 

distance  on  pack  animals  and  worked  into  shape  after  its  arrival  on  the  ground.    The  expense  ran  up  to  an  amount 

which  would  have  built  several  fine  steamers  farther  down  the  river,  but  the  company  had  great  expectations  of 

big  travel  to  the  mines  by  that  route,  and  had  their  hopes  been  realized  the  Shoshone  might  have  proven  a  bonanza; 

for  it  is  doubtful  if  any  one  would  have  had  sufficient  courage  to  launch  a  second  steamer  there ;  so  the  rates 

charged  could  have  been  based  ou  what  the  traffic  would  stand.    Uufortuuately  for  the  Shoshone  a  shorter  way  to 

the  gold-fields  was  discovered  before  the  steamer  was  ready  for  business,  and  she  remained  almost  a  dead  loss  on 

when  Capt.  Cy  Smith  was  sent  up 

to  Lewiston  or  wreck  her  in  the 

from   Huntington,   but   when  he 

project,  and   a   little    later  Capt. 

the  well  known  engineer,  succeeded 

in  safety  at  Lewiston  (see  Shoshone 

brought  the  steamer  over  Tumwater 

at  The  Dalles,  and,  after  receiving 

river  as  a  cattle  steamer  until  June, 

piloted  her  over  the  Cascades.  On 

the  Willamette  River  Transportation 

trade,  running  there  until  the  fall  of 

opposite  .Salem  and  sank.  All 

and   in   November  the  machinery 

its  fate.    It  floated  off  in  January 

as   Lincoln,   where   a  thrifty 

remains  of  the  famous  old  craft, 

iu  so  many  stirring  exploits,  was 

The   Shoshone  was   one  hundred 

seven  feet  beam,  and  four  feet  six 

by  forty-eight  inches. 

tion   Company,  having  secured 

having  011  the  navigable  waters  of 

Oregon.  Washington  and  Idaho,  made  a  move  farther  inland  in  1866,  and  organized  the  Oregon  &  Montana 

Transportation  Company,  with  the  following  officers  :  J.  C.  Ainsworth,  president ;  S.  G.  Reed,  vice-president ; 

Theodore  Wygant,  secretary  ;  and  H.  A.  Hogue,  agent.    These  officials  associated  with  R.  R.  Thompson  and 

Z.  F.  Moody,  composing  the  directorate.     The  new  company  built  the  Mary  Moody,  the  first  steamer  to  ply 

on  the  waters  of  Lake  Pen  d'Oreille,  launched  her  on  April  30th,  and  operated  her  on  a  route  from  the  lower  end 

of  the  lake  to  the  east  side  of  Cabinet  Mountains,  a  distance  of  about  seventy  miles.    The  steamer  went  to  the 

foot  of  Cabinet  Rapids  and  connected  with  the  steamer  Cabinet,  constructed  the  same  year  by  Abrarns  &  Co.,  to 

run  to  Thompson  Falls  and  there  meet  the  Missoula,  running  to  the  mouth  of  the  Jocko.    The  latter  steamer  was 

owned  by  Humason  &  Savage  but  afterward  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Oregon  &  Montana  Transportation 

Company.    The  lumber  used  in  the  Mary  Moody  was  whipsawed  from  timber  cut  ou  the  ground  near  where  she 

was  launched,  and  the  steamer  was  provided  with  the  old  engines  from  the  Express.    In  describing  the  steamer 

and  what  was  expected  of  her,  a  writer  in  Harper' s  Monthly  has  the  following  : 

"  Four  month*  after  the  first  tree  was  felled  for  her  she  was  afloat  -  fifteen  days  after  that  her  steam  whistle  startled  the  echo 
<>f  the  mountains,  the  loncsomeness  ami  mystcriousncss  of  which  she  has  forever  banished.  The  elk  and  hear  and  red  man  Mood 
with  straightened  hair  and  ears  at  the  shrill  challenge  of  the  invader.  The  first  trip  she  had  on  board  twenty-five  pack  animals,  ten 
thousand  pounds  of  freight,  and  fifty  passengers.  Designed  to  l>e  the  first  of  three  boats  that  are  to  navigate  Clarke's  Fork  of  the 
Columbia  to  the  mouth  of  the  Jocko,  a  few  miles  west  of  the  main  range  of  the  Rockies,  she  stopped  short  at  the  landing  at  the  foot 
of  Cabinet  Mountains,  some  fifty  miles  from  her  starting  point  at  Pen  d'Oreille  City,  the  rapids  above  the  landing  being  too  violent 
to  permit  her  pushing  farther  up.  Above  these  rapids  the  second  boat  will  ascend  to  Thompson's  Falls,  and  above  Thompson's  Falls 
the  third  boat  will  complete  the  chain  of  navigation  to  the  Jocko.  This  plan  in  operation,  the  northwestern  portion  of  Montana, 
Mirpaa&ingty  rich  iu  agricultural  facilities,  and  faraway  the  most  beautiful  portion  of  the  territory,  the  scenery  of  it  blending  all  the 
oleroer  and  loftier  with  all  the  gentler  features  of  Switzerland  and  the  Tvrol,  will  be  pierced  and  opened  from  the  Pacific  and  a 
future  of  prosperous  activity  secured  for  it,  which  no  one  can  presume  at  this  moment  to  shadow  forth,  much  less  to  estimate." 


(be  company's  hands  until  1870, 
with  instructions  to  bring  her  down 
attempt.  Smith  made  a  good  start 
reached  Lime  Point  abandoned  the 
"Bas"  Miller  and  I).  E.  Buchanan, 
in  making  the  run  and  landed  her 
trip.  1870).  On  June  29th  Miller 
Falls,  and  she  was  soon  hauled  out 
extensive  repairs,  ran  on  the  middle 

1873,  when  Captain  Ainsworth 
arrival  at  Portland  she  was  sold  to 
Company  and  put  in  the  Willamette 

1874,  when  she  struck  a  rock 
efforts  to  raise  her  proved  futile, 
was  removed  and  the  hull  left  to 
and  came  down  the  river  as  far 
granger  secured  it;  and  the 
which  had  been  the  central  figure 
transformed  into  a  chicken-house, 
and  thirty-six  feet  long,  twenty- 
inches  hold,  with  engines  sixteen 

The  Oregon  Steam  Naviga- 
control  of  about  everything  worth 


Cu  r.  C'HAKLIS  ICUWAKI>!> 
Columbia  Bar  Pilot 
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The  Cabinet  was  one  hundred  and  thirteen  feet  long,  twenty-two  feet  beam,  and  four  feet  hold,  with 
engines  thirteen  by  forty-eight  inches.  The  Missoula  was  about  twenty  feet  shorter  and  had  engines  ten  by 
forty-eight  inches.  Capt.  Robert  Copely  ran  the  Moody  at  the  beginning  of  her  career,  but  there  was  never  much 
business  for  the  steamers  in  that  vicinity,  especially  for  those  on  the  upper  portion  of  the  route  ;  and  in  June,  1870, 
Capt.  Sebastian  Miller  and  Capt.  Shep  Warren,  with  Engineer  J.  Gallegher,  ran  them  through  Hero  Rapids  to 
the  head  of  Cabinet  Canyon,  one  of  the  most  difficult  feats  of  swift-water  navigation  which  has  ever  been 
attempted,  the  steamers  burying  at  every  plunge.  After  waiting  a  short  time  for  the  water  to  fall,  the  same  crew 
took  the  boats  down  into  the  lake,  going  through  Cabinet  Rapids  without  difficulty.  They  were  laid  up  on 
the  lake  the  most  of  the  time  until  1876,  when  the  machinery  was  removed  and  shipped  to  Texas  Ferry,  and  thence 
down  the  Columbia.  The  building  of  the  Shoshone  on  the  upper  Snake  River  was  a  worse  speculation  than  the 
Montana  steamboat  venture,  and  she  remained  in  idleness  for  nearly  four  years  before  the  company  succeeded 
in  bringing  her  down  where  she  could  earn  something.  In  June,  Capt.  Thomas  Stump  piloted  the  steamer 
Okanogan  over  Tumwater  Kalis,  making  the  run  through  from  Celilo  to  the  mess-house  in  twenty-seven  minutes. 
The  Okanogan  was  not  so  well  adapted  to  the  upper  river  as  some  of  the  steamers  left  there,  and  was  more  needed 
below,  as  the  Iris  and  Julia,  which  were  running  as  freight  and  stock  boats,  were  kept  busy  continually,  the 
manifests  of  the  latter  steamer  showing  that  in  two  weeks  she  had  made  thirteen  round  trips  to  the  Cascades, 
carrying  910  horses,  253  head  of  cattle,  1,600  sheep  and  100  hogs.  While  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation 
Company  was  enjoying  a  state  of  tranquillity  on  their  other  routes,  the  Cowlitz  trade  was  again  divided  in  the 

summer  by  the  advent  of  the  little  steamer  Ranger,  built  in  Portland  by 
Capt.  James  N.  Fisher,"'1  who  placed  her  on  that  route  in  July.  Fisher 
was  chief  owner,  although  M.  M.  Gilman  was  interested  in  the  vessel 
subsequently.  The  Reseue  was  ruuniug  to  the  Cowlitz  as  a  mail  boat, 
and  the  newcomer  drew  considerable  business  away  from  her  before 
matters  were  adjusted.  In  1867  she  was  on  the  same  run,  going  by 
way  of  Willamette  Slough,  and  the  following  year  was  engaged  in  the 
jobbing  business  until  September,  when  she  caught  fire  while  en  route 
from  Rainier  to  Portland  and  became  a  total  loss.  She  was  one  hundred 
and  thirteen  feet  long,  twenty  feet  beam,  and  four  feet  hold. 

The  trouble  which  had  been  brewing  for  some  time  on  the 
Willamette  came  to  a  head  early  in  the  year,  when  the  newly  organized 
Willamette  Steam  Navigation  Company  started  their  steamers  Alert 
and  Active  on  the  route  from  Portland  to  Corvallis.  The  People's 
Transportation  Company  was  running  the  steamers  Senator,  Captain 
Baughman.  Reliance,  Captain  Pease,  Enterprise,  Captain  Miller,  and 
Fanny  Patton,  Captain  Jerome;  and,  as  soon  as  the  new  company  threw 
down  the  gauntlet,  fares  dropped  until  a  passenger  could  travel  from 
Portland  to  Salem  for  fifty  cents,  with  meals  and  berth  free,  and  to 
Albany  and  Corvallis  for  one  dollar  and  one  dollar  and  a  half 
respectively,  while  freight  was  fifty  cents  per  ton  from  Portland  to 
Oregon  City,  and  no  charge  whatever  was  made  for  passengers  to  that 
point.  Contests  of  speed  were  of  daily  occurrence,  and  on  one  trip  in 
January  the  Reliance  and  the  Active  raced  the  entire  distance  from  Canemah  to  Salem.  This  ruinous  competition 
was  of  short  duration,  and  in  March  the  two  companies  consolidated.  John  D.  Biles  was  appointed  agent  of  the 
new  organization,  whose  officers  for  the  year  were  :  A.  A.  McCully,  president ;  S.  T.  Church,  secretary  ;  Joseph 
Kellogg,  L.  E.  Pratt,  George  A.  Pease  and  E.  N.  Cook,  directors.  Captain  Ankeny  was  running  the  steamer 
Echo  on  the  upper  Willamette,  and  for  a  short  time  the  newly  built  steamer  U.  S.  Grant  connected  with  her 
below  the  falls.  In  1866  Sucker  Lake,  near  Oswego,  was  honored  with  the  presence  of  a  steamboat,  a  small 
stcrnwhecler  al>out  seventy  feet  long,  containing  the  engines  from  the  little  steam  scow  Skedaddle,  built  by  Capt. 
George  Pease  several  years  before.  The  new  arrival  bore  the  romantic  name  Minnehaha,  was  built  at  Oswego  by 
John  C.  Trullingcr,"  now  living  in  Astoria,  and  was  intended  to  navigate  the  waters  of  Sucker  Lake  and  the 
Tualitin  River.    She  made  her  first  trip  October  24th,  in  command  of  Capt.  Robert  Copely.    The  Minnehaha  was 

"Capt.  James  N.  Fisher  is  a  native  of  New  York,  and,  after  following  the  water  on  the  Eastern  coast  for  a  number  of  year*, 
came  to  the  Pacific,  and  in  1858  began  sleauihoating  in  the  Northwest  on  the  little  U'eb/oot  No.  2.  He  was  one  of  the  first  masters 
to  receive  a  license  in  the  Willamette  district,  and  ran  for  a  great  many  years  on  towboats  on  the  Columbia,  below  Portland.  He 
unfortunately  lost  the  Ranger  by  fire  a  short  time  after  she  was  built,  but  soon  secured  another  steamer  and  has  been  continually  in 
the  service  for  thirty-seven  years,  the  lost  ten  of  which  were  spent  on  the  Willamette  River,  running  liet  ween  Portland  and  Sell  wood, 
until  the  electric  line  supplanted  steamers  on  that  route.  He  then  took  charge  of  the  ferry  between  Sell  wood  ami  the  opposite 
shore  of  the  Willamette. 

"John  C.  Trullinger  is  one  of  the  oldest  pioneers  in  Oregon,  and,  while  he  has  not  been  inn-rested  in  ninny  steamboats  of  late, 
was  a  stockholder  in  several  of  the  early  marine  enterprises.  He  built  one  of  the  earliest  sawmills  in  Portland,  and  was  the  first  to 
realite  the  importance  of  the  iron  mines  at  Oswego,  where  he  laid  out  a  city  and  produced  the  first  bar  of  pig  iron  manufactured  in 
Oregon.  He  afterward  removed  to  Astoria,  where  he  erected  a  large  sawmill  and  supplied  it  with  logs  by  constructing  the  pioneer 
steam-logging  railroad  in  that  part  of  the  State.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Legislature  in  1893  and  has  always  been  prominently 
identified  with  public  affairs  in  Astoria,  where  he  is  still  living,  and,  in  addition  to  his  sawmill,  operates  a  large  electric-light  plant. 
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never  of  much  importance,  and  her  sole  claim  to  distinction  is  that  she  was  the  only  steamboat  ever  launched  on 
the  lake.  The  steamer  Yamhill,  previously  mentioned,  was  also  running  on  the  Tualitin  between  Colfax  and 
Hillsboro.  The  steamer  I.oyal  Ellsiivrth  of  the  Farmers'  Packet  Line,  which  had  started  on  the  Cowlitz  the  year 
before,  came  to  grief  in  February  and  was  attached  and  sold  by  the  sheriff.  When  she  was  placed  in  operation 
again  Capt.  II.  A.  Emken."  the  well  known  pilot,  was  given  command.  The  Chehalis  River,  which  had  been 
without  a  steamboat  since  the  ill-starred  expedition  of  the  Enterprise  in  1859.  came  to  the  front  in  the  fall  with  a 
home-made  production  named  the  Safsalt,  which  was  built  and  operated  by  a  number  of  dwellers  in  the  vicinity. 
She  was  a  small  steamer,  but  had  plenty  of  owners.  Among  them  were  S.  S.  Ford,  C.  Ethridge,  A.  J.  Miller, 
J.  Boise,  O.  B.  McFadden,  S.  S.  Ford,  Jr.,  J.  Brady.  S.  Benn,  R.  Redmond  and  G.  \V.  Biles.  At  the  mouth  of 
the  Columbia  the  pilots  were  still  fighting  the  tugboat  "  monopoly,"  as  they  called  it,  and  in  April  they  forced 
the  steam  tug  Rabboni  to  give  up  the  struggle  and  return  to  San  Francisco,  with 
her  owners  much  poorer  than  when  they  arrived  on  the  bar  six  months  before. 
Licenses  were  again  issued  to  the  men  who  had  been  discriminated  against  in 
favor  of  the  tugboat  pilots.  In  October,  Capt.  John  H.  Couch.  James  Taylor  anil 
\V.  F.  Kippen  were  appointed  pilot  commissioners,  and  with  the  new  board 
everything  ran  smoothly.  Shortly  after  the  Rabboni  $  departure  Captain  Kerns 
offered  the  services  of  his  steamer  / ".  .S".  Grant  to  tow  vessels  over  the  bar  in  good 
weather,  but  the  deep-water  men  were  apparently  afraid  of  her.  She  did  good 
service  on  the  river,  however,  as  also  did  the  new  towboat  Commodore  Perry,  built 
in  1866  for  service  on  the  Columbia.  The  Perry,  while  an  insignificant  craft  in 
some  respects,  is  entitled  to  more  than  passing  notice  from  the  fact  that  she  was 
the  first  steamer  constructed  on  the  Willamette  or  Columbia  exclusively  for  towing 
purposes.  She  was  launched  at  Milwaukie,  April  14th,  for  Johu  H.  Ferry  &  Co. 
W.  \V.  Nelson,  one  of  the  owners,  was  her  first  master,  and  in  1.S69  Capt.  John 
Harlow  took  charge,  handling  the  steamer  until  1872,  when  she  was  taken  by 
Capt.  George  W.  Taylor,  who  ran  her  during  the  last  ten  years  of  her  existence,  CAFT'  "'c^1*  Hoieos 

except  at  short  intervals  when  Harlow  had  command.  She  was  only  fifty-one  feet  long,  with  twelve  feet  six 
inches  beam,  and  six  feet  hold,  and  was  used  only  in  the  business  for  which  she  was  intended.  Her  engines  were 
seven  by  twenty-two  inches,  and  they  swung  a  forty-four  inch  propeller.  She  ended  her  days  in  1884,  at  which 
time  Captain  Taylor  replaced  her  with  the  steamer  Os7tego. 

On  Puget  Sound  the  steamer  Eliza  Anderson  met  with  the  customary  periodical  opposition,  her  antagonist 
in  1866  being  the  steamer  Josie  MeNear,  which  was  brought  up  from  San  Francisco  and  placed  on  the  mail  route 
between  Olympia  and  Victoria.  Capt.  J.  G.  Parker  had  secured  the  postal  contract  and  afterward  released  it  in 
favor  of  Hale,  Crosby  &  Winsor,  the  purchasers  of  the  Josie  MeNear,  who  intended  taking  him  in  as  a  partner  ; 
but,  as  Parker  did  not  like  the  appearance  of  the  Josie,  he  refused  to  join  them,  and  they  began  operating  the 
steamer  in  July.  The  Anderson  made  a  desperate  fight  from  the  start,  and,  greatly  excelling  the  MeNear  in  speed, 
forced  the  owners  of  the  latter  to  trade  her  for  a  better  boat.  The  Josie  MeNear  was  built  at  Cozzen's  shipyard  in 
San  Francisco  by  the  citizens  of  Petaluma  as  an  opposition  boat,  and  was  named  in  honor  of  a  sister  of  the 
McNears,  who  owned  five-eighths  of  the  craft.  She  never  accomplished  anything  in  California,  and,  when 
Captain  Crosby  went  there  to  secure  a  steamer  to  carry  the  mail  on  the  Sound,  she  was  unloaded  on  him  at  a 
sacrifice  and  started  northward.  She  had  a  long  and  rough  passage  up  from  San  Francisco  and  arrived  in  a  badly 
damaged  condition,  but  was  soon  repaired  and  placed  on  the  Victoria  route,  making  her  first  trip  in  July,  1866. 
The  Eliza  Anderson  ran  her  pretty  hard  from  the  start,  so  after  a  brief  struggle  the  owners  of  the  MeNear,  Hale, 
Crosby  &  Winsor,  made  a  trade  with  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company  on  the  Columbia  and  secured  the 
fine  steamer  New  World,  paying  a  bonus  of  $40,000.  The  old  reliable  Anderson  served  the  New  World  just  as 
she  had  the  Josie  MeNear  and  soon  swaniped  the  owners.  Following  the  change  in  ownership  the  Josie  was 
put  on  the  Astoria  route,  with  Capt.  Henry  A.  Snow  in  charge,  but  shortly  afterward  she  was  used  as  a  jobbing 
boat,  and  in  1870  Capt.  Richard  Hobsou*  ran  her  for  a  long  time  under  charter  to  the  Cementville  Manufacturing 


nCapt.  II.  A.  I-mkcii  was  twirii  in  Bremerhaveu  in  1843  and  commenced  his  marine  career  with  a  voyage  around  the  Horn  at 
the  age  of  fourteen.  His  first  visit  to  the  Northwest  was  in  i860,  and  early  in  the  year  he  retired  from  deep  water  and  engaged  in 
steamboating  on  the  1-'raser  River.  One  of  his  first  experiences  was  on  the  Fort  Vale  when  she  exploded  her  boiler  near  Yale. 
Captain  Kniken  left  the  river  in  1S61  ami  for  the  following  two  year*  was  in  the  Cariboo  mines,  but  in  the  fall  of  1S65  he  took  the 
overland  route  to  the  Columbia,  and  came  down  that  stream  as  far  as  Walluta,  going  from  there  to  Montana  earlv  in  1866. 
He  returned  to  the  Columbia  a  year  later  and  engaged  with  the  /.mat  Ellsworth,  an  odd  appearing  siilewheeler  with  a  single 
house  and  open  hull,  receiving  rower  from  gcareil  engines.  After  a  short  stay  on  the  Ellsworth.  Captain  Eniken  went  to  the 
M  earners  Carrie  ami  Minnehaha.  Later,  with  Captain  Troup  and  Jason  Kellogg,  be  leased  the  steamer  Oneonta.  which  they 
operated  on  the  Vancouver  route.  When  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company  purchased  the  interests  of  the  Willamette 
Transportation  and  Locks  Company,  liniken  commenced  running  on  steamers  iu  their  employ  and  remained  in  the  service 
continuously  until  a  few  years  ago,  when  he  was  appointed  a  branch  pilot  on  the  Columbia  and  Willamette  rivers.  He  was  in 
command  of  the  Ocklahama  for  a  greater  length  of  time  than  any  other  master  who  served  aboard  the  steamer,  anil  while  handling 
her  as  a  towlwat  met  with  a  miraculous  escape  from  death  when  the  British  ship  Alliance  toppled  over  ou  her,  destroying  the 
pilot-bouse  and  tipper  works. 

*  Capt.  Richard  Hob&on.  one  of  the  earliest  pilots  on  the  Columbia,  was  born  in  Hngland  in  1829,  and  came  to  Oregon  via 
New  Orleans  iu  1843.  He  left  in  1848  and  ran  a  schooner  011  the  Sacramento  River  for  a  while  in  1848  and  1849,  but  returned  to 
Oregon  in  1850,  piloting  there  in  1853  and  1853.  In  1854  be  went  to  Australia,  returning  in  1861  and  going  to  the  Salmon  River 
gold-fields.    On  coming  back  from  the  mines  he  began  boating  on  the  Skipanon  and  Astoria  route,  after  which  he  was  captain  on  the 
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Company.  In  187 1  she  was  extensively  overhauled,  received  the  boilers  which  had  been  taken  from  the  Spray, 
and  again  ran  to  Astoria  during  the  winter  season.  Captains  Hughes,  Randall,  Hoyt,  Kindred  and  others 
commanded  her  at  different  times,  and  she  gradually  wore  out,  making  her  last  run  in  1878.  She  was  a 
sidewheeler,  one  hundred  and  nine  feet  long,  twenty-three  feet  beam,  and  seven  feet  hold,  with  engines  fourteen 
by  forty-eight  inches.  Victoria's  steam  fleet  was  reinforced  by  the  fine  steamer  Isabel,  a  boat  which  remained  in 
active  service  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  Isabel  was  a  sidewheel  steamer,  launched  at  Victoria,  July 
25th,  for  Captain  Stump,  owner  of  the  Albcrni  sawmills.  She  was  one  hundred  and  forty-six  feet  long, 
twenty-four  feet  beam,  and  nine  feet  hold,  and  started  out  under  Captain  Chambers,  who  was  succeeded  in  186S 
by  Captaius  Pamphlet,  and  Devereaux,  who  retained  his  position  until  1870,  when  Stump  sold  her  to  the  Starr 
brothers,  who  put  her  on  the  Sound  route  iu  opposition  to  the  Eliza  Anderson.  She  went  as  far  as  Port 
Towusend  and  connected  there  with  the  Alida  for  Olympia.  starting  on  the  run  in  September  iu  command  of 
Capt.  Dan  Morrison.  On  her  first  trip  she  beat  the  Anderson  fifty-four  minutes  between  Victoria  and  Port 
Towusend.  The  North  Pacific  came  out  soon  after  this  and  relieved  the  Isabel,  which  was  operated  for  a  while 
between  Victoria  and  Nanaimo,  and  also  as  a  towboat  iu  British  Columbia  waters,  Capt.  Charles  Clancey  and 
Captain  Starr  running  her.  In  1872  she  was  still  in  the  towing  business,  and  for  the  next  few  years  was 
successively  in  charge  of  Captains  Starr,  Morrison.  Pamphlet.  Ramsey,  Landboume,  Robinson,  Brown,  Burr, 
Wilson  and  Clancey,  occasionally  relieving  the  jVorth  Pacific,  and  spending  a  good  portion  of  the  time  tied  up  at 
Gig  harbor.  In  1 888  she  was  purchased  by  R.  Dunsmuir,  and,  after  an  extensive  overhauling  and  receiving  new 
boilers,  was  put  into  service  between  Victoria,  Nanaimo  and  Comox,  where  Capt.  F.  Revely  handled  her  for  a 
short  time,  being  succeeded  by  Capt.  J.  P.  Bendrodt.  When  Bendrodt  left  her  to  begin  piloting,  the  Isabel  was 
put  in  charge  of  Capt.  J.  E.  Butler,  who  continued  with  her  until  the  new  steamer  Joan  was  built  a  few  years  ago 
to  take  her  place.  The  Isabel  visa  then  tied  up  in  Victoria  harbor,  where  she  remained  until  1894.  when  her 
machinery  was  removed  and  the  hull  converted  into  a  barge.  The  steamer  cost  $50,000  to  build,  and  was 
considered  a  remarkably  fine  craft. 

The  wreck  of  the  old  steamer  Cariboo,  which  had  been  lying  in  idleness  since  the  terrible  disaster  which 
occurred  on  her  first  trip,  was  launched  again  in  March,  1866,  by  Captain  McDougal,  and  reentered  the  career  of 
usefulness  which  had  been  so  rudely  interrupted  a  few  years  before.  The  big  steamer  Alexandria  was  also  refitted 
this  year  by  T.  Pritchard,  who  purchased  her  in  February  for  $5,000  for  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  after 
repairs  she  began  her  labors  iu  command  of  Captain  Swansou.  The  Russian- American  Telegraph  Company, 
which  had  been  operating  quite  extensively  in  the  Northwest  during  the  previous  year,  built  the  steamer  Mun/ord 
at  Victoria  and  started  her  out  in  charge  of  Captain  Coffin.  The  Mun/ord  was  a  sternwheeler,  oue  hundred  and 
ten  feet  long,  nineteen  feet  beam,  and  four  feet  eight  inches  hold.  The  same  company  was  still  running  the 
steamship  George  S.  Wright,  Captain  Patterson,  master,  James  II.  Douglas."  first  officer.  The  steamship 
Fidelalcr,  Captain  Krskiue,  entered  a  new  trade,  and  in  June  left  Victoria  for  Portland  with  forty-six  passengers, 
returning  with  a  good  cargo  and  several  passengers,  and  remained  on  the  route  regularly.  The  steamer  Marten 
was  built  on  Kamloops  Lake  in  1866,  making  her  trial  trip  May  24th.  She  continued  in  service  here  for  several 
years,  most  of  the  time  in  charge  of  Capt.  August  Mcnentcati,''  but  was  abandoned  for  a  period  after  the  mining 
rush  was  over,  and  started  again  in  the  seventies,  when  the  settlers  commenced  to  come  into  the  country. 
Another  steamer  running  well  into  the  interior  of  British  Columbia  in  1866  was  the  Forty-nine,  constructed  at 
Little  Dalles  the  preceding  year  by  I^eouard  White.  She  left  Little  Dalles.  April  15th.  on  her  first  trip  with 
seventy-three  passengers  and  a  light  cargo  of  freight,  reached  Fort  Shepherd  the  next  day,  left  there  at  noon  and 
made  the  run  across  lower  Arrow  Lake.    On  the  morning  of  the  eighteenth  the  steamer  cleared  the  narrows,  but 

Josie  M<  Xear,  Beaver,  and  other  river  steamers.  He  left  this  business  to  enter  the  customs  service,  but  after  a  short  time  took  a 
trip  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  for  his  health.  Not  finding  the  relief  sought  he  sailed  on  the  bark  Fatkenberg  in  May,  187S,  for  this 
country,  but  failed  so  rapidly  that  he  died.  May  24th,  before  laud  w.-ut  sighted.  The  captain  of  the  bark,  an  old  comrade  of 
Captain  Hol»oii,  made  a  special  effort  and  reached  Astoria  in  time  to  enable  sorrowing  friends  and  relatives  to  pay  their  last 
respects  to  genial  Dick  Hotwon. 

"James  II.  Douglas,  master  and  pilot,  was  bora  on  Long  Island  iu  1836.  When  but  fourteen  years  of  age  he  joined  the  New- 
York  pilot  boats,  and  Inter  made  a  voyage  to  Liverpool.  In  1853  he  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  as  first  officer  of  the  ship  kattler. 
He  made  a  second  trip  oil  her  to  the  Coast,  and  then  left  her  at  San  Francisco  to  join  the  old  steamship  Oregonian,  where  he 
ran  for  a  short  time  as  second  mate.  He  wax  next  on  the  Government  steamship  Active,  then  surveying  the  Pacific  Coast  and  Puget 
Sound.  About  i860  he  joined  the  schooner  Fanny,  trading  around  Vancouver  Island.  He  then  went  Hast  and  was  iu  the 
Government  service  as  ordnance  foreman  until  the  close  of  the  war.  Ou  his  return  to  the  Coast  he  was  employed  as  watch  officer 
on  the  I'tiited  States  steamer  Xcwbern,  where  he  remained  until  she  was  sold  in  Alaska.  He  then  moved  to  Puget  Sound  and 
joined  the  steamer  George  S.  Wright,  where  he  remained  for  a  year  as  first  officer.  He  was  afterward  on  the  Idaho,  Montana, 
John  /..  Stephens,  William  Tabor,  and  the  Alaska  mail  steamer  Little  California,  Captain  Thorn,  serving  on  the  latter  three  years. 
After  acting  as  master  for  a  year  on  the  ferry  and  freight  steamer  f'etaluma,  he  entered  the  Government  employ  as  pilot  in  the 
waters  of  Puget  Sound  aud  Alaska,  having  received  his  education  in  this  locality  from  pilots  Hicks  and  George.  He  continued  in 
this  business  for  ten  years  and  then  worked  for  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  as  first  and  second  officer  on  ferry-boats. 

;,Capt.  August  Meuenteau  was  born  in  Hordcaux,  France,  in  1S34,  and  when  a  young  man  served  three  years  in  the  l-*rench 
Navy,  *ul»e<|uently  entering  the  service  of  Great  Itrilain  ami  going  through  the  Crimean  \Var  with  Admiral  Napier,  receiving  a 
medal  from  the  Queen  as  a  reward  for  his  bravery.  When  he  left  the  navy  he  sailed  for  the  West  Indies,  and  on  his  return  started 
lor  San  Francisco.  On  reaching  there  he  was  for  a  few  mouths  on  the  steamship  l'acific,  running  iu  the  Northern  trade,  but  left  her 
to  go  on  the  old  steamer  Enterprise  on  the  Fraser  River.  In  1S6R  be  went  to  the  upper  Fraser  and  ran  on  Lake  Kamloops. 
continuing  there  and  on  the  Thompson  River  uulil  l.Sot,  when  he  was  on  the  upper  Columbia  iu  the  employ  of  the  Columbia  Sc 
Kootenai  Navigation  Company  for  a  short  time,  and  then  with  Messrs.  Paterson  aud  Campbell  purchased  the  steamer  Amsuorltt, 
which  he  is  still  operating.  Captain  Menenteau  was  the  first  man  on  the  upper  Columbia  to  obtain  a  certificate  from  the 
Government. 
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found  the  lower  end  of  the  upper  lake  full  of  ice  and  had  some  difficulty  in  making  her  way  through  it,  but 
entered  the  river  on  the  nineteenth.  Carries  Creek  was  passed  on  the  twenty-second,  and  Death's  Rapids  were 
reached  on  the  twenty-fourth,  at  which  point  the  passengers  were  discharged,  and  the  steamer  started  down  the 
river,  returning  in  less  than  one-fourth  the  time  occupied  in  going  up.  The  mail  contract  between  Victoria  and 
San  Francisco,  which  had  always  been  an  important  item  in  the  steamship  business,  was  awarded  in  January  to 
the  Hudson's  Bay  steamer  Labouchere,  which  received  $1,500  a  trip  for  the  sen-ice.  She  steamed  away  from 
Victoria  on  her  first  voyage  February  15th,  carrying,  beside  the  mail,  forty  passengers  aud  ninety  tons  of  freight, 
but  on  her  return  was  wrecked  soon  after  passing  out  of  the  Golden  Gate,  and  the  steamer  Active  was  again 
granted  the  subsidy. 

The  difficulties  which  beset  the  steamboatmen  running  to  the  Fraser  at  night  were  lessened  considerably  by 
the  establishment  of  a  lightship  at  its  mouth  in  January,  1866  ;  and  another  indication  of  the  growing  importance 
of  the  maritime  commerce  here  was  the  appointment  of  a  board  of  pilot  commissioners.  Captains  Cooper  and 
Swanson  and  lion.  J.  A  R.  Homer  constituting  the  first  board.    Esquimau  harbor  was  becoming  quite  a  rendezvous 
for  vessels,  aud  in  one  day  in  December  a  Victoria  Colonist  reporter  noted  the  presence  there  of  Her  Majesty's  vessels 
Sutleg,  Clio,  Sparrow  Hawk,  Fonvard,  Grapple/  and  /leaver,  the  latter  under  charter,  the  United  States  steamer 
Saginaw,  steamship  George  S.  Wright,  ships  Felmonl,  Evelyn  Wood  and  Nicholas  Fiddle.    Other  Government 
vessels  at  Ksquimalt  during  the  year  were  Her  Majesty's  steamers  Scout  and  Alert,  the  American  steamers 
Fauntleroy  and  Shubrick,  and  the  revenue  cutter  Lincoln,  the  latter  having  recently  arrived  from  the  East,  where 
she  had  been  built  in  1865.    Another  visitor  of  some  importance  at  Victoria  was  the  steamship  Constanline,  which 
came  down  from  Sitka  in  commaud  of  Captain  Lindfors.    Her  stay  was  brief,  but  she  returned  two  years  later 
and  began  an  eventful  career  along  the  wast.    The  Constanline  was  an  antique  appearing  steamship  of  about  500 
tons,  which  had  been  operating  in  the  vicinity  of  Sitka  for  several  years  and  had  made  occasional  trips  down  the 
coast  to  Victoria  and  San  Francisco.     In  1868  she  was  placed  under  the  American  flag  by  her  new  owners, 
Hutchinson  &  Kohl,  and  from  that  time  became  an  important  figure  in  marine  business  in  the  Northwest.  The 
first  year  after  she  assumed  American  colors  she  was  sunk  about  three  miles  south  of  Active  Pass,  and  was  with 
some  difficulty  raised  and  towed  to  Port  Ludlow  by  the  steamer  Fidelater,  receiving  temporary  repairs  which 
enabled  her  to  proceed  to  San  Francisco,  where  it  was  found  that  she  had  lost  thirty  feet  of  her  keel,  and  a  number 
of  her  plates  were  injured.    After  this  damage  was  remedied,  she  again  started  in  the  trade  to  Sitka  with  Captain 
George,  who  afterward  turned  her  over  to  Capt.  M.  C.  Erskine.    In  charge  of  Erskine  she  ran  north  as  a  mail 
boat,  leaving  Port  Townscnd  on  the  twentieth  of  each  month,  and  also  made  occasional  visits  to  California.  In 
1S71  she  was  placed  in  the  Portland  and  San  Francisco  traffic,  in  command  of  Capt.  Charles  Thorn,  and  began  an 
interesting  opposition  to  Holladay's  line.    She  made  her  first  trip  in  this  service  in  May,  and  remained  there 
until  bought  off  in  September.    Her  next  venture  was  on  the  southern  route,  remaining,  however,  but  a  short 
time,  and  in  January,  1873,  was  sold  to  Goodall,  Nelson  &  Perkins  for  $45,000,  and  was  put  on  the  run  between 
Santa  Barbara  and  San  Francisco.    In  1879  she  was  chartered  for  a  little  while  by  the  Government  and  used  in 
the  engineering  service,  and  after  finishing  this  work  jobbed  around  for  a  few  years  and  was  finally  broken  up  in 
1.H87.    The  Yukon  River,  which  at  this  time  seemed  a  long  distance  from  civilization,  was  visited  in  1866  by  a 
steamboat,  probably  the  first  which  ever  disturbed  its  waters.    This  steamer,  a  small  sternwheeler  named  the 
Wilder,  was  taken  up  by  the  ship  Nightingale.    She  was  about  sixty  feet  long,  and  after  being  put  in  running 
order  continued  on  the  river  for  two  years,  in  the  service  of  the  Russian-American  Telegraph  Company.  The 
same  organization  sent  a  steamer  of  similar  build  to  the  Anadyr  River,  christening  it  the  Wade.    The  Wilder  was 
iu  command  of  a  man  named  Smith,  and  her  engineer  was  J.  R.  Forbes,"  who  is  at  present  employed  on  the 
Coast  as  chief  engineer  of  the  steamship  St.  Paul.    The  Telegraph  Company  had  quite  a  fleet  in  Northwestern 
waters  this  year,  including  the  barks  Clara  Fclle,  Golden  Gate  aud  Palmetto,  the  schooner  Milton  Fadger,  and  the 
steamer  George  S.  Wright,  the  latter  under  charter  to  them.    The  Nightingale,  which  was  the  flagship,  was 
designed  by  the  United  States  naval  constructor  at  Charlestown,  Mass.,  as  a  model  of  American  marine  architecture. 
She  registered  722  tons,  and  was  built  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  for  exhibition  at  the  World's  Fair  in  London  ;  but 
before  completion  a  difficulty  arose  between  the  contractors  and  the  men  who  backed  the  project,  and  the  vessel 
was  sold  at  auction  to  a  Boston  firm,  and,  after  sailing  around  the  world  for  several  years  in  legitimate  business, 
she  turned  up  as  a  slaver  and  made  fortunes  for  her  owners  before  she  was  finally  seized  off  the  coast  of  Africa  by 
\\k  Jamestown,  with  nine  hundred  slaves  aboard.    She  was  condemned  and  bought  by  the  United  States  Navy 
Department,  and  after  the  capture  of  New  Orleans  was  stationed  as  a  guard  and  store  ship  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi  River  for  eighteen  months.    She  was  also  in  use  at  Pensacola  and  other  points  on  the  Gulf,  and  when 
the  war  closed  was  purchased  for  a  song  by  a  Boston  house  and  subsequently  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company. 

"J.  R.  Forbes  was  born  in  New  York  in  iS(j  ami  served  his  apprenticeship  at  the  Atlantic  l>oek  Iron  Works.  He  then 
went  on  the  *teamer  A/ax  as  third  assistant  and  cauic  out  to  the  Coast  with  her.  In  1S65  he  made  two  trips  to  Honolulu,  and  then 
mited  Alaska  on  the  Kuasian- American  telegraph  expedition  in  the  ship  Nightingale,  which  carried  two  .sixty-foot  stcrnwlieel 
boat*,  which  were  lilted  up  on  the  Yukou  River,  where  Mr.  Forbes  served  as  engineer  on  one  of  them,  which  was  called  the  Wilder, 
in  command  of  Capt.  E.  S.  Smith  After  two  years  in  Alaska  he  returned  to  San  Francisco  and  began  running  to  l*iuiaiua  on  the 
steamers  Moses  Taylor  and  Nevada,  ami  subsequently  north  as  first  ami  second  assistant  on  the  Pelican,  Idaho.  Aja  r,  /  'ic/oria, 
Lot  Angeles,  and  other  steamships,  l-'or  the  past  ten  years  he  has  been  on  the  Alaska  route,  the  greater  part  of  the  time  with  the 
Reamers  k'at  luk.  Bertha  anil  .SV.  J'aul,  aud  is  at  present  chief  engineer  of  the  latter. 
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The  steamship  business  between  San  Francisco  and  the  North  had  been  conducted  for  several  months  in  a 
highly  remunerative  manner  by  the  California  Steam  Navigation  Company  and  the  California,  Oregon  &  Mexico 
Steamship  Company,  who  were  working  in  harmony  with  a  passenger  rate  of  $45  and  $35  ;  but  early  in  the  year 
a  Maine  Yankee  came  out  from  the  East  with  the  new  steamship  Montana,  which  he  started  on  the  Northern 
route  to  compete  with  the  two  old  lines,  reducing  the  fare  to  $20  and  J  to,  a  rate  which  was  promptly  met  by  the 
other  steamers  and  afterward  reduced  to  $to  and  $,v  I'attou,  the  owner  of  the  Montana,  was  handicapped  at  the 
outset  by  having  only  one  steamer  ;  but,  as  he  had  another,  the  Idaho,  on  the  stocks  in  Maine,  much  confidence  was 
expressed  in  the  ability  of  his  Anchor  Line  to  make  a  hard  fight.  Rates  were  cut  to  almost  nothing,  and  while 
the  travel  was  remarkably  large  it  was  unprofitable,  and  Patton's  boats  eventually  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
North  Pacific  Transportation  Company,  which  was  a  combination  of  the  interests  of  the  California  Steam 
Navigation  Company,  the  California.  Oregon  &  Mexico  Steamship  Company,  and  the  Anchor  Line.  The  steamship 
Montana  was  built  at  Bath,  Me.,  in  1865,  and  left  New  York  in  October  for  San  Francisco,  calling  at  Rio  Janeiro 
and  Valparaiso  on  the  way  out.  The  Montana  registered  one  thousand  and  three  tons,  and  was  two  hundred  and 
twelve  feet  long,  thirty-one  feet  beam,  and  twenty-two  feet  hold,  drawing  eleven  feet  of  water.  In  February.  1866, 
her  owner,  G-  Y.  Patton,  put  her  on  the  Portland  route  with  Capt.  J.  R.  Kelly  in  command.    When  she  was 


"  Capt.  James  Carroll  was  bom  in  Ireland  in  1840,  ami  left  there  with  his  relatives  when  a  mere  child.  His  marine  experience 
commenced  on  the  lakes,  sailing  out  or  Chicago  from  1857  to  i860.  He  then  went  to  New  York  and  started  for  China  on  the  hark 
Hawkiva,  built  for  a  Chinese  man-of-war,  and  on  arrival  at  the  Orient  ran  there  in  the  coasting  trade  for  a  year.  He  arrived  at  San 
Francisco  in  ih6t  on  the  old  clipper  Swordfish.  From  the  Hay  City  he  went  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  afterward  returned  to 
Cork  in  the  ship  Anglo-Saxon,  commanded  by  Capt.  John  Caverley,  now  of  San  Francisco,  going  thence  to  Liverpool  and  lloston 
and  then  for  two  years  sailing  out  of  New  York  in  the  Trowbridge  line  for  the  West  Indies.  In  the  latter  part  of  1865  he  shipped 
from  the  Kaslern  metropolis  as  second  mate  of  the  ship  Rattler,  bound  for  San  Francisco,  and  on  arrival  tH-gan  running  North  on 
the  Montana,  then  on  the  route  in  opposition  to  the  Holladay  line.  lie  soon  left  the  steamer  and  made  a  trip  to  China  as  second 
mate  of  the  bark  Swallow,  which  conveyed  Anson  Burlingame  to  China  to  complete  the  famous  treaty  which  bears  his  name.  On 
his  return,  Captain  Carroll  entered  the  service  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  as  second  and  first  officer,  remaining  with 
them  until  1869,  when  he  returned  to  Holladay's  employ.  In  the  fall  of  1S70  he  received  his  first  command,  the  steamship  Montana, 
on  which  he  had  begun  as  a  sailor  four  vears  before.  From  that  time  he  remained  continuously  in  charge  of  the  Holladay 
steamships  and  those  of  its  successor  until  1878,  when  he  took  command  of  the  big  sidewhcclcr  Great  Republie,  running  to  Portland 
as  an  opposition  steamer.  After  her  wreck  on  Sand  Island,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  Captain  Carroll  served  as  master  on  the 
steamer  Alexander  Dunean  for  a  short  time,  and  from  her  went  to  the  Idaho,  liureka,  Mexieo,  und  various  other  steamships 
on  the  Alaska  route  in  the  course  of  the  past  ten  years,  among  them  the  finest  which  have  plied  to  the  land  of  the  midnight  sun,  and 
during  that  time  has  entertained  thousands  of  tourists  from  nil  parts  of  the  world.  He  is  regarded  as  the  prince  of  good  fellows  by 
all  who  travel  with  him,  but  never  allows  his  gallantry  and  hospitality  to  interfere  with  his  duty  aboard  ship.  A  story  indicative  of 
this  characteristic  is  told  by  a  passenger  who  made  the  Alaska  trip  with  him.  in  the  summer  of  1894,  on  the  steamship  Queen.  A 
large  party  of  tourists  were  aboard,  and  they  were  very  anxious  10  visit  an  Indian  village  near  a  point  which  the  steamer  was  to 
reach  in  the  night.  The  passengers  knew  that  they  were  scheduled  for  a  brief  stop  only,  but  they  concluded  to  attempt  to 
accomplish  their  purpose  by  persuading  the  Captain  to  remain  there  until  the  next  day.  A  petition  was  accordingly  drawn  up  and 
signed  by  nearly  every  one  on  board,  and  the  duty  of  presenting  it  to  the  genial  skipper  was  assigned  to  a  charming  ladv  who  at 
meal  time  occupied  the  seat  of  honor  next  to  the  Captain.  She  approached  the  Captain  with  a  most  engaging  smile  and  handed 
him  the  document.  He  read  it  carefully,  and,  reluming  it  to  her.  said  :  "  My  dear  madam,  I  regret  very  much  to  disappoint  vou  and 
your  friends,  but  this  steamship  is  not  run  by  petitions.  We  will  sail  on  schedule  lime."  Captain  Carroll  is  one  of  the  few  men 
who  have  been  fortunate  in  outside  speculations  while  still  remaining  on  the  water.  He  has  large  holdings  in  Alaska,  and  a  few 
years  ago,  when  the  proposition  to  purchase  Alaska  from  the  Government  was  made,  he  was  one  of  the  syndicate  who  stood  in 
readiness  to  pay  for  the  territory. 
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bought  by  Holladay,  Thorn  was  placed  in  charge,  followed 
by  Williams,  Sherwood,  Holies,  Carroll,"  and  others.  She 
continued  to  run  north  for  several  years,  and,  when  adversity 
overtook  Holladay  and  his  California,  Oregon  &  Mexico  Steam- 
ship Company,  was  sold  in  San  Francisco  for  $65,000.  She 
was  not  very  strongly  constructed,  and  a  few  years  afterward  her 
machinery  was  removed  and  the  hull  burned  on  the  Sacramento 
River  mud  flats.  As  the  rivalry  lasted  through  the  greater  part 
of  the  year  there  were  more  steamships  on  the  route  than  during 
the  previous  season.  Among  the  newcomers  were  the  Conti- 
nental and  the  Orijlamme,  which  became  noted  as  Holladay's 
flagship,  where  the  transportation  king  was  wont  to  dispeuse 
hospitality  with  a  lavish  hand  on  many  a  junketing  trip.  The 
Continental  was  built  in  Philadelphia  in  1864  for  the  Govern- 
ment, but  after  the  close  of  the  war  her  services  were  not 
required,  and  she  was  purchased  by  Ben  Holladay.  She  was 
constructed  of  oak  and  hickory  and  was  of  the  following  dimen- 
sions :  length,  two  hundred  and  eighty-five  feet ;  beam,  thirty- 
six  feet ;  depth  of  hold,  seventeen  feet ;  with  engines  fifty  by 
forty-five  inches.  As  the  vessel  which  brought  the  "Mercer 
girls"  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  Continental  enjoyed  more  than  a 
local  reputation.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
the  number  of  these  women  has  been  greatly  exaggerated. 
A.  S.  Mercer,  the  orginator  of  the  project  of  peopling  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific  with  importations  of  the  fair  sex  from  the 
East,  failed  to  secure  anywhere  near  the  crowd  required  to  make 
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the  venture  profitable.  The  names  of  the  "girls"  of  this  much-heralded  expedition  were  as  follows  :  the  Misses 
Bermingham,  Griuold,  H.  Stewart,  Davidson,  F.  Collins,  A.  Weir,  Rhodes,  M.  Kenney,  Robinson,  Atkinson,  E. 
Lord,  E.  Bacon,  C.  Bacon,  N.  E.  Manning,  M.  A.  Griffin,  M.  Staples.  M.  J.  Smith,  A.  Peeble.  L.  Peeble,  Julia 

Guthrie,  Ida  Barlow,  L.  Barry,  A.  Horlou,  A.  Miller,  Lawrence, 
Conner,  E.  A.  Stevens,  M.  Martin,  F,  Sievens.  Other  members  of 
Mercer's  party  on  the  Continental  were  :  Mrs.  Chase  and  two  children, 
Mrs.  Griuold.  Mrs.  Osborn  and  child,  Mrs.  Pearson  and  daughter. 
Mrs.  J.  S.  Lord  and  son,  Mrs.  Stephenson  and  child,  Mrs.  C.  L. 
Spaulding.  Mrs.  Buektuinster,  Mrs.  Warren  and  two  sons,  C.  F. 
Barnard  and  wife.  Peterson,  wife  and  three  children,  A.  A.  Manning 
and  wife,  E.  Petty,  wife  and  child,  Wakeman,  wife  and  child,  J.Wilson 
and  wife.  Weeks  and  wife.  C.  Boardman,  wife  and  child,  W.  L.  Mercer 
and  wife.  J.  Bogart  and  wife,  Jerigo  and  wife,  Messrs.  Rhodes,  F.  Read, 
Trcen.  Kellogg,  Conant,  Lewis,  Watkius,  Horlon,  Stephenson,  Hills, 
Webster,  Stevens,  Giflbrd,  A.  S.  Mercer  and  S.  S.  Fingley.  The 
director  of  the  enterprise  became  financially  involved  as  the  result  of 
his  speculation,  and  many  of  his  passengers  were  obliged  to  make 
their  way  to  various  points  in  the  Northwest  in  the  best  manner 
possible.  The  Continrntal  arrived  in  San  Francisco,  April  24th,  in 
command  of  Captain  Winsor,  and  proceeded  to  Portland  a  few  days 
later  with  a  portion  of  the  Mercer  colony.  The  steamer  was  subse- 
quently in  the  Mexican  trade  for  a  few  months,  but  went  back  on  the 
Northern  route  again  in  1867,  continuing  there  most  of  the  time  until 
iS'ny.  Winsor  was  sue 
ceeded  in  command  by 
Captains  Dall,  Bolles. 
Thorn,  Mctzgcr.  ami  others.  William  Law."  the  well  known  engi- 
neer, came  out  with  her,  and  John  Farrell"'  was  one  of  the  water- 
tenders.  Capt.  Chris  Dall  finally  lost  the  vessel  in  the  Gulf  of 
California  in  1870  (see  wreck  of  Continental,  1S70).  The  steamship 
Oriflammr  was  built  in  New  York  in  1864  for  a  Government  gunboat, 
but  by  the  time  she  was  completed  the  war  was  so  near  its  close  that 
she  was  never  put  in  commission,  but  instead  was  sold  and  entered 
the  China  trade,  running  for  a  year  between  Hongkong  and  Shanghai, 
coming  to  San  Francisco  early  in  1866,  where  she  was  bought  by  Ben 
Holladay  for  the  Northern  route.  She  was  a  sidewheeler,  with  the 
regulation  beam  engine,  fifty-six  by  one  hundred  and  twenty  inches. 
Her  dimensions  were :  length,  two  hundred  and  forty  feet ;  beam, 
thirty-three  feet ;  depth,  twenty-one  feet ;  tonnage,  about  one  thou- 
sand two  hundred  tons.  She  arrived  at  Portland  on  her  first  trip, 
June  24,  1866.  in  command  of  Capt.  Francis  Conner,  and  continued 
plying  North  almost  uninterruptedly  for  the  next  ten  years.  Bolles, 
Thorn.  Godfrey.  Hewitt,  Floyd.  Winsor  and  others  served  as  master 
at  various  times,  while  engineers  Brawley,"  King,"  Shepherd," 
Griffin"  and  a  host  of  others  equally  well  known  have  handled  her 

machinery.    When  Ben  Holladay  was  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame  and  John  kuuu 


William  Law 


1 


'''William  Law  was  born  in  New  York  City  in  iS.js.  ami,  after  learning  his  trade,  began  running  from  New  York  to  China 
In  1S66  he  made  his  first  voyage  to  San  Francisco,  coining  out  on  the  steamer  Continental  when  she  maile  her  famous  trip  with  the 
Mercer  girls.  He  remained  with  the  Continental  for  two  years,  ami  then  ran  M  the  steamer  Active  to  Victoria  for  nearly  a  year, 
tearing  her  to  go  on  the  steamship  Oregonian.  He  was  next  in  the  China  mail  service  for  several  years,  and  on  leaving  that  ronte 
was  running  coastwise  from  San  Fraucisco  as  chief  engineer  on  the  steamer  Xewhern  for  six  vears,  going  from  her  to  the  steamer 
Mexico,  where  he  remained  the  same  length  of  lime.  For  the  past  few  years  he  has  been  chief  engineer  of  the  steamship  City  oj 
Topeka. 

"John  Farrell,  engineer,  was  bom  in  Ireland  in  1S42,  and.  after  learning  his  trade,  began  running  between  New  York  and 
Aspinwall  on  the  steamship  .Worth  Star  in  1863.  He  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  1S66  as  water  tender  on  the  steamship  Continental, 
and  from  her  went  to  the  Pel  Xor/e,  remaining  there  until  she  was  wrecked.  After  reaching  San  Francisco  he  worked  011  the 
Montana.  China  and  Alaska,  running  most  of  the  time  in  the  China  trade  :  and,  when  the  latter  vessel  was  wrecked  in  a  typhoon  in 
China,  he  returned  to  San  Francisco  and  entered  the  employ  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Company,  remaining  with  them,  except 
at  brief  intervals,  for  sixteen  years,  as  second  assistant,  first  assistant  and  chief.  I  le  has  recently  been  engaged  as  chief  engineer  on 
the  steamer  Coos  Hay. 

M  Daniel  lirawley,  engineer,  was  born  in  Ireland,  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  on  the  old  steamship  Sea  Bint,  and  ran  for  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century  in  the  Pacific  Mail  employ  as  chief  of  the  steamships  Afontana,  Sacramento,  Golden  City,  Sierra  .Vevada, 
Cortes,  and  other  well  known  vessels.  He  left  the  Pacific  Mail  Company  to  accept  a  position  as  chief  engineer  in  the  ferry  service 
for  the  railroad  company,  and  died  in  Sau  Francisco  about  twelve  years  ago. 

"  Dennis  \V.  King  was  born  in  New  Jersey  in  1848,  and  is  a  son  of  James  King,  one  of  the  oldest  engineers  on  the  Coast.  He 
served  his  apprenticeship  at  the  Union  Iron  Works,  San  Francisco,  and  in  1867  joined  the  steamship  Colorado,  where  he  served  for 
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power,  he  frequently  used  the  Oriflamme  as  a  private  yacht,  and  men  who  were  favored  with  the  friendship  of 
"  good  old  Ben  "  in  those  days  can  still  recall  many  occasions  when  the  decks  of  the  Oriflamme  were  damp  with 

the  champagne,  which  flowed  freely  as  water,  as  did  everything  else 
when  Holladay  was  entertaining.  The  Oriflamme  passed  out  of  exist- 
ence several  years  ago.  hut  it  will  be  a  long  while  before  the  jolly  times 
on  board  during  the  Holladay  regime  will  be  forgotten  by  either  the 
guests  or  those  whose  names  were  on  the  payroll. 

Other  steamships  running  North  in  1866  were  the  Active  in  the 
British  Columbia  mail  service,  the  Orizaba,  Pacific,  Sierra  Nevada,  Del 
Norte,  and  the  old  sidewheeler  California.  The  encroachments  of  steam 
on  the  trade  once  handled  exclusively  by  sailing  vessels  was  now  begin- 
ning to  be  felt  more  than  ever,  and  iu  January  the  bark  Cambridge, 
which  had  sailed  for  years  Ixrtwccn  the  Columbia  River,  Victoria  and 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  was  withdrawn  from  a  route  which  a  few  years 
before  had  yielded  fortunes  to  craft  of  her  class.  The  master  of  the 
Cambridge  gave  as  a  reason  for  her  discontinuance  that  the  steamers 
between  the  Islands  and  San  Francisco  would  take  the  freight,  reship  it 
on  steamships  at  the  Bay  City,  and  deliver  it  to  Northern  ports  cheaper 
than  the  sailing  vessels  could  handle  it  without  transfer.  The  Cambridge 
was  the  last  of  the  regular  traders  to  abandon  this  traffic,  although  a 
number  of  other  coasting  vessels  made  occasional  trips  there  for  several 
years  thereafter.  Another  cargo  of  lumber  was  brought  to  the  Columbia 
in  1866  by  the  schooner  Pacific,  Captain  Gage,  which  arrived  in  March 
from  Mendocino  with  100,000  feet  of  redwood.  New  vessels  appearing 
among  the  sailing  fleet  at  Victoria  and  on  Puget  Sound  were  the  barks 
Eastern  Chief  Captain  Fraser,  from  Liverpool  ;  Onuard,  Captain  Tibbetts,  in  the  Telegraph  Company's  service  : 
Camden,  Captain  Mitchell ;  Rainier,  Captain  Hayden  ;"  Mackey,  Captain  Hughes,  from  Hilo  ;  Prince  Menschikoff, 
Captain  Bensanann,  from  Sitka  ;  the 
ships  Severn,  Captain  Cragie,  from 
I/Oiulon ;  Southern  Cross,  Captain 
McDonald ;  Helois,  Captain  Green- 
lief;  I'zaronilr,  Captain  Alexan- 
droff;  Mohawk,  Captain  Davis,  from 
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two  years  as  water-tender  and  oiler.  He 
was  next  on  the  Golden  Age  and  Constitu- 
tion, and  for  a  short  time  ran  as  second 
assistant  on  the  steamer  Orizaba,  going 
from  her  to  the  Pelican  as  first  assistant  for 
two  years,  He  was  also  first  assistant  on 
the  Pacific,  and  ran  as  first  ami  second 
assistant  in  the  Holladay  line  for  three 
years,  and  was  subsequently  employed  on 
the  Empire  for  a  short  time,  and  in  1873 
began  working  on  the  Central  Pacific  ferries, 
remaining  there  for  six  years,  and  leaving 
to  take  a  position  ashore  with  the  California 
Street  Railway  Company.  In  1880  he  went 
buck  to  the  Pacific  Mail  service  as  chief 
engineer  of  the  tug  Millen  Griffith  for 
thirteen  years,  leaving  her  in  1893. 

"  Alfred  Shepherd,  engineer,  was  born  in  Ireland  iu  1831,  and  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  1851  on  the  steamer  Holivia,  and 
on  arrival  was  transferred  to  the  Ecuador  and  ran  for  a  year  between  San  Francisco  and  South  American  ports.  He  was  next  on 
the  steamers  New  Orleans  and  Win  field  Scott,  remaining  with  the  latter  vessel  until  she  was  wrecked,  and  then  joining  the 
steamships  < 'iilumbia  and  Eremont  running  mirth.  After  leaving  the  Portland  route  he  ran  to  Panama  for  several  months  on  the 
steamers  San  l.uis,  Santa  Cruz  and  Golden  Age,  retiring  from  the  latter  steamer  on  account  of  ill  health  after  two  years'  service. 
While  on  shore  he  assisted  in  placing  the  machinery  in  the  Comanche,  then  building,  and  took  charge  of  her  nutil  the  Government 
engineers  came  nut  from  the  Bast  to  receive  her.  He  then  returned  to  the  Portlaud  route  and  ran  North  for  four  years  on  the 
Oriflamme,  changing  from  her  to  the  steamers  Ajax,  John  L.  Stephens,  California  and  Idaho  in  the  same  employ,  being  with 
Holladay'*  steamers  for  eleven  years,  and  when  Holladay  sold  out  going  to  the  Active,  running  to  Victoria  for  six  months.  Other 
steamships  on  which  Engineer  Shepherd  has  served  are  the  Giusie  Tel/air  U-tween  San  Francisco  and  San  l.uis  Obispo,  the  Most* 
Taylor  to  Honolulu  and  Portland,  the  Pacific,  Areata,  Los  Angeles,  Ancon  and  Empire  in  the  northern  trade,  the  Orizaba  to  San 
Diego,  and  the  Queen  on  the  same  route.  He  also  served  for  a  short  time  on  the  steamer  Constantine,  leaving  her  to  work  in  the 
shops  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Company.    About  1887  he  joined  the  steamer  Eureka  and  has  remained  with  her  since. 

"John  W.  Griffin  was  born  in  Ireland  in  I&41,  and  served  his  apprenticeship  as  an  engineer  at  Whitehaven,  England,  hit 
first  experience  at  sea  being  on  the  steamship  Queen  of  Whitehaven,  where  he  ran  as  second  engineer.  He  was  afterward  on 
various  other  steamships,  and  ran  to  South  America  for  about  six  years,  speudiug  three  years  of  that  time  in  the  Peruvian  Navy. 
Iu  1866  he  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  and  joined  the  steamship  Oriflamme  as  second  assistant  with  chief  John  Fay,  but  soon  left  her 
and  remained  ashore  for  two  years,  subsequently  entering  the  employ  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company,  running  to  China  and 
Pauaina  for  four  years.  He  afterward  worked  on  the  steamers  of  Goodall  it  Perkins'  line,  except  at  brief  intervals,  until  1890,  when 
he  was  chief  of  the  steamer  Wilmington  for  eighteen  months. 


"Capt.  William  O.  Hayden  was  born  in  Maine  in  1840,  and  served  for  six  years  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  before  coining  West, 
his  arrival  be  was  for  a  short  time  on  the  bark  Vernon  from  San  Francisco  to  Port  Gamble,  but  in  1863  went  back  to  Maine  ami 
built  the  bark  Rainier.    She  was  launched  in  June,  1865,  and  Captain  Hayden  took  her  to  New  York,  where  she  was  loaded,  and 
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Gravesend  ;  Royal  Tar,  Captain  Mark,  from  London  ;  and  the  Hudson's  Bay  ship  Prime  of  Wales,  from  London. 
The  Fremont,  which  in  early  days  was  a  well  known  steamship  on  the  Northern  route,  reappeared  at  Sealteek  in 
August  as  a  barkentine,  and  in  that  rig  continued  in  the  lumber  trade  many  years.  Adams,  Blinn  &  Co.  were 
her  new  owners.  The  schooner  Alaska  was  completed  at  Fort  Townsend  in  1866  and  made  her  first  trip  to 
Portland  in  December.  She  was  a  well  built  vessel  of  140  tons  register,  constructed  and  operated  by  the  Calhouns 
uf  Port  Townsend.  Capt.  Rufus  Calhoun11  had  command  for  a  few  years  and  made  several  trips  with  her  to  the 
Sandwich  Islands.  A  couple  of  scow  schooners,  which  were  used  mostly  in  river  navigation,  were  set  afloat  on 
the  Columbia.  One  of  these,  the  /Hark  Republican,  was  put  together  at  Rainier  by  Capt.  B.  Grounds,  who  had 
sailed  the  Wave  and  Calapooia  on  the  river  twenty  years  before.  She  was  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  feet  long 
and  twenty- four  feet  beam,  and  though  of  light  draft  could  carry  a  large  cargo.  The  other,  the  Ala  Ann,  was 
launched  on  Lewis  River  by  Capt.  Thomas  Vance  of  Vancouver,  and  was  something  over  eighty  feet  in  length, 
with  a  capacity  of  about  forty  tons.  There  was  a  marked  difference  in  the  number  of  marine  casualties  as 
compared  with  the  preceding  fatal  year,  and  about  the  only  serious  disaster  was  that  which  overtook  the  pioneer 
steamship  l.abouchere  near  San  Francisco.  The  accident  happened  during  a 
very  heavy  fog,  and,  after  backing  off  the  reef,  she  steamed  in  the  open  sea 
until  the  next  morning.  The  water  was  kept  from  gaining  until  5:00  a.  m., 
when  the  vessel  filled  rapidly  from  a  uew  leak.  At  5:30  there  were  two  feet 
of  water  in  the  engine-room,  and  a  few  minutes  later  all  hands  were  called  on 
deck,  as  there  was  no  chance  of  saving  the  vessel.  The  boats  were  lowered, 
and  Captain  Mouatt  was  compelled  to  fire  on  a  hasty  passenger  who  insisted 
on  preceding  the  ladies.  Eight  boats  were  loaded  and  started  for  shore,  but 
one  of  them  upset  before  getting  away  from  the  ship,  drowning  the  colored 
cook  and  a  miner  named  Marshall.  The  steward,  Scott,  who  is  still  living  at 
Victoria,  and  two  others,  were  rescued.  The  captain  and  twenty-three  others 
remained  on  the  wreck,  but  were  taken  off  by  an  Italian  fishing  smack  just 
before  the  upper  deck  cabin  floated  away.  At  8:15  A.  M . ,  shortly  after  all  had 
left  the  ship,  she  gave  a  roll  or  two  sidewise,  then  pitched  forward  and  went 
down  bow  first.  The  passengers  were  landed  at  Mr.  Flood's  ranch  near  by 
and  were  taken  to  San  Francisco.  The  crew  of  the  steamer  on  her  last  trip 
were:  Mouatt,  master;  Chambers,  chief  officer;  Smith,  second  officer; 
Elliott,"  first  engineer  ;  David  Stephens, 17  second  engineer  ;  David  Ross,  third 
engineer  ;  Henry  Quinn,  William  Wood  and  Joseph  Spillett,  seamen  ;  David 
I'etrie,  carpenter ;  J.  H.  Scott,1'  steward  ;  James  H.  Allen,  first  cook  ;  Upshur, 


then  sailed  for  San  Francisco.  After  making  two  trips  North  with  the  bark,  he  returned  to  New  York  in  1867  to  bring  the  tug  Sal. 
Thomas  around.  He  then  took  the  bark  liuena  Vista  to  the  Sound,  leaving  her  at  Port  <  iambic  to  again  command  the  hark 
Rainier,  where  he  remained  a  year  or  two.  He  left  the  Rainier  to  take  the  historic  steamer  d'oliah  from  San  Francisco  to  the 
Sound  and  spent  the  next  year  on  her,  introducing  her  to  the  waters  which  were  to  be  her  future  home.  He  then  rejoined  the 
Rainier,  making  two  trips  to  South  America  and  one  to  San  Francisco,  where  he  left  her  to  take  the  ship  Artwrighl.  After  two 
rovages  with  her  in  the  British  Columbia  coal  trade,  and  one  from  Nanaimo  to  Acapulco  in  the  same  traffic,  he  left  her  at  Victoria, 
where  he  was  laid  up  fourteen  months  with  Mexican  fever.  After  his  recovery  he  went  to  Snn  Francisco  and  took  charge  of  the  ship 
Eldorado,  running  between  Seattle  and  that  city  for  three  vears.  She  was  lost  on  the  third  trip  after  he  left  her.  His  next  vessel 
k*s  the  ship  Two  Brothers,  on  the  same  route  It  was  while  on  this  vessel  that  he  made  a  fifteen  months'  trip  around  the  world, 
landing  nine  years  on  her  altogether.  While  Haydcu  was  captain  of  the  Ttvo  Brothers,  her  cabins  were  robbed  of  all  their 
valuables,  including  his  private  papers.  For  three  years  after  leaving  her  he  ran  ou  the  ship  Palestine  between  San  Francisco  and 
Ticotna,  subsequently  leaving  the  ocean  to  run  on  Sound  steamers.  Since  then  he  has  commanded  the  Skagit  Chief,  Henry  Bailey, 
State  0/  Washington,  Sorth  Pacific,  and  Sehome,  and  at  various  times  has  served  as  pilot  on  the  City  of  Seattle.  In  1893  he  chartered 
the  steamer  Signal,  and  operated  her  for  a  short  time.  Captain  Haydcn  followed  the  sea  for  nearly  thirty  years  on  this  coast,  and 
during  that  period  was  in  the  employ  of  two  companies  only,  Pope  &  Talbot  and  Samuel  Blair,  both  of  San  Francisco  He  took  a 
prominent  part  in  starting  the  town  of  Everett,  having  been  Justice  of  the  Peace  during  the  first  two  years  of  its  existcuce.  Captain 
llaydeu's  home  is  in  Taconia,  where  he  was  in  the  marine  insurance  and  general  brokerage  business  for  two  or  three  years,  making 
occasional  trips  on  the  steamers. 

r,Capt.  Rufus  Calhoun  waa  horn  in  New  Brunswick  in  1828,  and  speut  twenty  years  011  the  water  before  he  built  the  Alaska. 
his  first  venture  in  the  Northwest.  He  remained  iu  command  of  the  schooner  for  two  years  and  then  sold  her  to  San  Fran<  -isco 
parties,  who  operated  her  in  the  trade  for  which  she  was  constructed,  running  to  the  Saudwieb  Islands.  After  selling  the  .  Ilaslia  he 
was  interested  in  several  other  sailing  vessels  on  the  Sound,  and  for  a  short  time  ran  the  tug  S.  I..  Muslick.  His  last  marine 
venture  was  the  purchase  of  the  British  bark  Archer,  abandoned  off  the  coast  of  Vancouver  Island.  The  bark  was  towed  into 
Ksquimalt  and  sold  at  auction.  Captain  Calhoun  secured  her  and  took  her  to  Port  Blakely,  where  he  spent  nearly  $20,000  refitting 
her  and  getting  her  in  shape  to  fly  the  American  flag.  She  was  completed  early  in  1895  and  is  now  in  the  coasting  trade.  Captain 
Calhoun  is  still  a  resident  of  Port  Townsend. 

"  W.  A.  IClliolt  came  out  on  the  l.abouchere  in  i8jq  as  second  engineer,  but  took  charge  of  her  engines  soon  after  her  arrival. 
He  remained  with  her  until  she  was  lost,  and  was  then  transferred  to  the  steamer  Otter,  where  he  was  engineer  for  a  period  of  twelve 
years,  leaving  her  to  go  on  the  Princess  Louise,  in  which  vessel  he  served  five  years.  During  his  career  he  was  employed  on  all  of 
the  steamers  belonging  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  retired  from  their  service  a  few  years  ago,  aAer  an  uninterrupted  term  of 
over  twenty-six  years  as  engineer  on  the  company's  steamers. 

,:  David  Stephens,  engineer,  is  a  native  of  Scotland,  where  he  was  born  in  1841 .  Mr.  Stephens  began  his  marine  career  on  the 
l.abouchere  iu  1862,  and  was  running  on  that  steamer  ax  third  engineer  at  the  time  of  her  wreck  in  1866,  at  which  lime  three  lives 
were  lost.    He  is  still  engaged  in  the  business,  and  is  at  present  on  the  steamer  Princes*  Louise. 

"John  H.  Scott,  who  was  stewanl  on  the  l.abouchere  at  the  lime  of  her  wreck,  is  well  known  all  over  the  Northwest.  He 
was  horn  in  New  York  in  183*,  and  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  1S55,  entering  the  service  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  soon  after 
his  arrival,  and  running  on  nearly  all  of  their  steamers.  During  the  San  Juau  trouble  he  was  with  Capt.  Tom  Wright  on  the  Diana. 
He  is  at  present  steward  on  the  steamer  foan,  and  is  about  the  only  one  of  the  steamboatmen  running  out  of  Victoria  in  1S5S  who 
ut  still  in  the  service. 
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second  cook  ;  Thomas  Cameron,  fireman.  She  had  as  cabin  passengers,  R.  H.  Adams,  R.  H.  J.  Adams,  W.  A. 
Allen,  Catherine  Carroll,  J.  J.  Evans,  Mrs.  Evans,  R.  B.  Dewlin,  R.  Gilbride,  Mrs.  Gilbride.  John  James,  J. 
James,  E.  Dickenson,  J.  G.  Harth,  C.  J.  Johnson,  J.  P.  Loekie,  M.  Glidden,  J.  G.  Marshall,  F.  Sylvester, 
Wilcox.  Mrs.  Pidwcll,  Mrs.  J.  Martin  and  children,  D.  A.  Edgar,  and  about  sixty  in  the  steerage. 

The  Hawaiian  bark  Afauna  h'ea,  Captain  Robinson,"  from  Port  Gamble  for  Honolulu,  was  wrecked.  Novcmlier 
joth,  near  Quatsino  Sound.  When  two  hundred  miles  off  the  Columbia  River.  November  15th,  the  bark  was 
thrown  on  her  beam  ends,  and  her  deck  load  was  swept  overboard.  The  main  and  mizzen  masts  were  cut  away, 
and  the  vessel  righted,  but  was  so  badly  water  logged  that  she  drifted  helplessly  for  fifteen  days,  the  crew  suffering 
terribly  from  cxpjsure  and  hunger.  The  bark  at  last  ncarcd  land  and  on  the  twenty-fifth  struck  near  Koskcemo 
on  the  west  coast  of  Vancouver  Island,  and  broke  up  in  a  very  short  time,  Brooks,  second  mate,  and  Johnsou< 
seaman,  losing  their  lives  and  the  rest  of  the  crew  reaching  shore,  where  they  were  seized  by  the  Indians,  who 
hoped  to  secure  a  ransom  for  Captain  Robinson,  and  held  in  bondage  for  several  weeks.  Two  of  the  men  at  last 
made  their  way  to  Fort  Rupert  and  were  taken  from  there  to  Victoria  by  the  schooner  Gazelle,  Captain  Nannovich. 
When  they  told  of  the  captivity  of  their  comrades,  the  British  steamship  Sparrow  Hawk  was  sent  to  the  rescue  and 

brought  down  the  remainder  of  the  crew.  The  A  fauna  A'ea  was 
formerly  the  American  bark  Marii which  had  arrived  in  Victoria 
in  1864  with  a  cargo  of  Chinese  passengers,  and  was  libeled,  to 
escape  the  consequences  of  which  the  Captain  slipped  anchor  and 
sailed  over  to  Port  Townsend,  where  the  vessel  was  sul>sequently 
sold  and  placed  under  the  Hawaiian  flag.  The  American  bark 
{  Mustang,  Captain  Tobey,  from  San  Francisco  for  Victoria,  with  one 

m     j^^J^I^M  hundred  and  seventy  tons  of  general  merchandise,  was  wrecked, 

January  21st,  on  the  west  coast  of  Vancouver  Island.  She  sailed 
from  San  Francisco,  January  14th,  and  on  the  twenty-first,  during  a 
dense  fog,  struck  a  reef  near  Schooner  Cove  with  such  force  as  to 
lose  the  keel  and  leave  her  resting  on  the  sand  within.  The  crew 
all  reached  shore  in  safety  and  at  low  tide  could  walk  almost  to  the 
bark  with  dry  feet.  They  remained  in  the  vicinity  of  the  wreck  for 
eight  days,  and  then  went  to  Neah  Bay.  The  Mustang  was  a  New- 
York  vessel  of  three  hundred  and  thirty-two  tons  register,  and  was 
insured  for  $15,000.  Her  cargo,  valued  at  $6,000  and  owned  mostly 
by  Victoria  Chinamen,  was  uninsured.  The  bark  Ella  I'raneis, 
A  Captain  Hull,  from  Port  Orchard  for  San  Francisco,  was  abandoned, 

February  5th,  eighty  miles  southwest  of  Cape  Classett.  The  bark 
sailed  from  Port  Orchard,  January  4th,  with  two  hundred  thousand 
feet  of  lumber  and  ninety  piles  for  A.  P.  Glidden,  and  met  with  a 
succession  of  southerly  gales  until  January  16th,  when,  in  latitude 
430  and  longitude  1250,  she  met  with  an  unusually  severe  hurricane. 
While  scudding  before  it  under  bare  poles  she  sprung  a  leak,  which  continued  to  gain  on  them  until  February  5th, 
when,  with  six  feet  of  water  in  the  hold  and  the  crew  exhausted  after  twelve  days  at  the  pumps,  they  were  forced 
to  abandon  her  and  were  picked  up  by  the  British  ship  Egeria,  Captain  Evans,  off  the  Farallones,  February  15th, 
and  transferred  to  the  pilot-boat  Fanny,  which  took  them  to  San  Francisco  the  next  day. 

Among  deaths  of  marine  men  in  iSC>6  is  recorded  that  of  Capt.  William  Dall,  who  brought  the  steamship 
Columbia  to  Portland  on  her  first  trip.  Captain  Dall  died  in  New  York  City,  May  22d.  At  Victoria,  Alexander 
R.  Borthwick,  a  well  known  engineer,  passed  away  November  nth,  aged  thirty-six  years,  and  at  Esquimalt, 
April  2 1st,  John  Dearden,  chief  engineer  of  H.  B.  M.  steamship  Sparrou  Hawk,  aged  thirty-four  years. 


Cai-t.  David  Koiiinskjx 


J'Capt.  Havid  Robinson,  of  Port  Gamble,  was  one  of  the  arrival*  in  1S66,  coming  011  the  ship  Tat  rent.  He  is  a  native  of 
Maine,  born  in  Belfast  in  1837.  He  went  with  the  Torrent  to  China  as  second  mate,  and  on  her  return  jottfd  the  bark  Oakhill  as 
mate,  and  was  nrxt  master  of  the  barkentiue  Constitution,  then  on  the  hark  Xathaniel  S.  Perkins,  and,  after  leaving  tier,  took 
command  of  the  Hawaiian  bark  Afauna  Kea,  remaining  with  her  until  she  wax  wrecked  on  Vancouver  Islaucl,  at  which  lime 
he  was  held  as  a  hostage  by  the  Indians.  After  getting  back  to  civilization  two  months  later,  he  assumed  charge  of  the  bark 
Kurtshoff.  remaining  with  her  one  year,  when  he  weut  on  the  old  bark  CamJtn,  which  he  commanded  for  thirteen  years.  He  then 
took  the  bark  Artu>ns;hl,  running  Iter  for  fourteen  months,  and  subsequently  commanded  the  barkentines  Kliititat  and  Kitsap. 
running  the  latter  vessel  for  four  years,  until  she  was  lost  in  1886.  and  is  at  present  on  the  barkentinc  Skagit  (sec  wreck  of  A'ttsafil. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Kffect  of  Alaska  Purchase  on  Marine  Business  -The  Steamship  "  Politkofsky  " — Combination  of 
Steamship  Interests  —  The  "Idaho"  and  "California" — Cowlitz  Steam  Navigation 
Company — Thk  "New  World"  on  Pught  Sound— Gray's  Harbor  Steamers  "Chbhalis"  and 
"  Carrie  Davis" — Wreck  of  the  "  W.  B.  Scranton  " — The  Willamette  Falls  Canal  and 
Locks  Company— Steamers  "Success"  and  "  Albany  "—The  "U.  S.  Grant"  on  the  Ilwaco 
Route  —  New  Steamers  on  Puget  Sound  —  Boiler  Explosion  on  the  "Resolute" — Steamer 
"  Kamloops  "  —  Coasting  Fleet  of  t868 — Columbia  River's  First  Grain  Vessel  —  Barratry 
Case  ok  the  Schooner  "Bailey" — Capt.  J.  D.  Warren's  Battle  with  Northern  Indians — 
Wreck  of  the  United  States  Steamship  "Suwannee"  and  Other  Vessels— Oregon  Steam 
Navigation  Company  Enters  the  Field  on  Puget  Sound — Steamers  "Olympia"  and  "Alida" 
—The  "Gussie  Telfair m— Thrilling  Knd  of  the  Gunboat  "Forward" — Tug  "Astoria" — 
North  Pacific  Transportation*  Company  -  Mercer's  New  Vork  Line  of  Sailing  Vessels— The 
"John  Bright"  Wrecked  and  Crew  Murdered— The  Derelict  "  Maria  J.  Smith." 

I  ASIA'S  transfer  of  Alaska  to  the  United  States  ill  1867  enlarged  the  field  of  marine 
operations  in  the  North  Pacific,  and,  while  it  was  several  years  before  the  value  of  the 
newly  acquired  territory  became  apparent,  the  resulting  business  was  of  considerable 
magnitude  from  the  start.  The  transfer  was  made  October  18th  by  the  representatives 
of  the  two  great  nations,  amidst  as  much  splendor  as  was  possible  in  that  faraway  land. 
j> j^Tjfc  ->-^.  JBittt     Captain  Petcrschoff  acted  for  the  Russian  Government  and  General  Rousseau  for  the 

United  States,  and  at  3:30  P.  M.  the  Russian  flag  was  lowered,  never  to  be  officially 
raised  again  on  Alaskan  territory.  Quite  a  fleet  of  Government  vessels  assembled  at 
Sitka,  among  them  the  new  ship  Mohican,  then  on  her  first  visit  to  these  waters,  which 
she  is  still  traversing  after  a  lapse  of  thirty  years.  The  AMiican,  one  of  the  best  known 
Government  vessels  that  ever  appeared  in  the  Northwest,  arrived  in  San  Francisco  in 
July,  1867,  having  sailed  from  Boston  in  September,  1866.  Her  first  officers  on  this 
coast  were:  Edward  Simpsou,  commander;  G.  W.  Hay  ward,  lieutenant  commander;  J.  Ross,  acting  master; 
H.  Mason,  chief  engineer  ;  S.  Gragg,  first 
assistant  :  J.  C.  Lewis,  second  assistant ; 
G.  Lewis,  third  assistant.  Other  United 
States  vessels  at  Sitka  when  the  transfer 
was  made  were  the  Ossipee  and  Resata, 
beside  several  representatives  of  the  mer- 
chant marine.  As  this  acquisition  has 
proved  the  most  profitable  of  any  made  by 
the  United  States  Government  in  recent 
years,  a  brief  digression  is  made  to  explain 
Russia's  ownership  and  reasons  for  selling 
so  valuable  a  possession. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  Vitus  Bering,  at  that  time  one  of 
the  most  famous  navigators  in  the  world, 
was  commissioned  by  Peter  the  Great  to 
ascertain  whether  the  continents  of  Asia 
and  America  were  one  or  were  divided  by 
water.  Bering  built  his  vessel  at  Kamchatka  and  spent  several  years  cruising  along  the  coast,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  discovered  Bering  Straits  and  Sea,  and  sailed  into  the  Arctic  far  above  Point  Barrow.     On  his 


Sitka.  Alaska,  Shouixi.  Baranoi'*  Cauilk 
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STKAMKH   "  POMTICm'SKY  ' 

Built  ill  Sitkn  id  l« 


return  to  Kamchatka  he  learned  that  Peter  the  Great  was  dead,  but  his  successor  was  desirous  of  continuing 
the  exploration  as  originally  planned  ;  so  he  again  set  sail,  taking  an  easterly  course  which  led  him  past  the 
Aleutian  Islands  and  the  Alaska  peninsula,  neither  of  which  were  sighted  because  his  vessel  was  too  far  off 
shore.  The  first  land  that  met  his  gaze  was  a  very  high  mountain,  which  he  christened  in  honor  of  St.  Elias 
of  the  old  Greek  Church,  having  first  sighted  the  snow  capped  landmark  on  that  saint's  festival.  After  making 
a  brief  examination  of  the  newly  discovered  territory,  Bering  started  west  again  and  on  the  way  discovered 
the  Aleutian  Islands,  which  he  had  missed  on  his  outward  voyage,  and  in  cruising  among  them  was  shipwrecked, 
losing  his  life,    His  explorations  had  given  Russia  a  very  clear  title  to  the  region,  and  in  due  season  a  post 

was  established  at  Sitka,  and  for  many  years  the 
mining,  fur  and  fishing  industries  paid  tribute  to 
the  Czar.  When  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  was 
in  the  height  of  its  glory  in  the  Northwest,  it  suc- 
ceeded in  effecting  a  lease  of  the  trading  and  hunting 
privileges  in  southern  Alaska  at  an  annual  rental 
of  $10,000  per  year,  the  agreement  remaining  in 
force  until  it  was  purchased  by  the  United  States. 
At  the  time  of  the  Crimean  War,  Russia  became 
much  alarmed  lest  England  should  seize  Alaska, 
and,  with  a  view  of  averting  this  appropriation,  the 
Russian  Minister  at  Washington  offered  the  territory 
to  the  United  States  for  the  sum  of  $5,000,000. 
James  K.  Polk  was  President  at  the  time,  and,  as 
Texas  had  just  been  annexed,  he  refused  to  consider 
the  proposition  to  increase  our  possessions.  The 
question  was  renewed  during  the  Civil  War,  but,  as  Russia  no  longer  feared  England,  the  price  was  advanced  to 
$7,000,000,  with  an  additional  $200,000  as  a  recompense  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  for  its  buildings  at 
Sitka  and  other  points  in  Alaska.  The  vigorous  opposition  to  the  consummation  of  the  purchase  by  American 
newspapers  prevented  the  closing  of  the  bargain  until  1867,  and  fully  a  decade  elapsed  before  its  importance 
was  fully  realized.  A  famous  specimen  of  Russian  marine  architecture  which  is  still  in  existence  came  under 
the  American  flag  with  the  transfer.  She  was  and  is  still  handicapped  with  the  name  Politkofsky ,  and  was 
built  at  Sitka  in  1866  of  hewn  Alaskan  cedar.  She  was  fitted  with  a  very  expensive  copper  boiler  and 
steeple  compound  engines,  manufactured  in  Baltimore.  This  vessel  subsequently  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  Captain  Niebaum,'  a  former  officer  of 
the  steamer,  being  one  of  the  officials  of  the  corporation  which  purchased 
her.  She  steamed  down  to  Victoria  in  charge  of  Capt.  William  Kohl, 
and  in  announcing  her  appearance  the  Victoria  Colonist  of  April  22, 
1868,  says: 

"Sitka  may  well  be  proud  of  her  marine  architecture.  The  steamer  I\>titkofiky 
is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  specimens  of  home-made  marine  architecture  we  have 
yet  beheld.  She  looks  a*  if  she  had  been  thrown  together  after  dark  by  an  Indian  ship 
carpenter,  with  stone  tools.  Her  engines  are  good  and  were  formerly  in  a  Russian  fur 
company's  steamer,  which  was  wrecked  near  Sitka  some  years  ago.  Her  boiler  is  of 
copper  and  is  alone  worth  the  price  Captain  Kohl  paid  for  the  whole  concern.  We 
hear  she  U  to  be  rebuilt ;  she  needs  it.    To  be  appreciated  she  must  be  seen." 

Captain  Kohl  removed  the  boiler  on  arrival  at  San  Francisco  and 
sold  it  for  more  than  the  purchase  price  of  the  entire  craft.  After  a  few 
changes  had  been  made,  the  steamer  was  disposed  of  to  Meiggs,  the  sawmill 
man,  who  sent  her  back  to  the  Sound,  and  in  command  of  Captain  Guindon 
she  went  to  work  as  a  towboat  nearly  twenty-five  years  ago.  Steamers 
WBK  not  plentiful  on  the  Sound  in  those  days,  and,  when  the  Eliza 
Anderson  occasionally  laid  up  for  repairs,  the  Polly,  as  she  was  called,  was 
pressed  into  service  to  carry  the  mail.  In  1879  she  was  bought  by  Dexter 
Hortou  &  Co.  of  Seattle  for  $5,900,  and  afterward  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  Port  Blakely  Mill  Company,  her  present  owners.  Guindon  was 
succeeded  as  master  by  Captains  Wilson,  the  two  Libbys,  Selby,  Williamson,  Clements,  Smith,  Thomas  Kilton,* 


Cai-t.  William  Kohl 


1  Capt.  Guatave  Niebaum,  a  prominent  figure  in  the  marine  business  transferred  to  this  country  with  the  purchase  of 
A  In*  It. i,  was  born  in  Finland  in  1S42,  and  began  sailing  out  of  Cronstadt  on  a  brig  when  a  boy.  He  came  to  Sitka  in  1858  on  the 
bark  S<>f>hir  Adelaide,  then  used  as  a  supply  ship  for  the  Russian-American  Company,  and  remained  in  their  service  until  Alaska 
became  the  property  of  the  United  States,  and  while  there  held  the  positions  of  mate  and  master  on  several  vessels  belonging  to  the 
company,  among  them  the  brigs  Constantine  and  Shetikoff,  and  the  ships  Czaroicilz  and  Kamchatka.  When  the  territory  was  sold, 
in  conjunction  with  others  he  bought  the  brig  Constantine,  and  going  to  San  Francisco  commenced  business  under  the'finn  name 
of  Hutchinson,  Kohl  &  Co  .  afterward  incorporating  as  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  of  which  Captain  Niebaum  became 
vice-president,  and  for  the  past  twenty-five  years  has  had  charge  of  all  their  shipping  interests. 

*  Capt.  Thomas  Kilton  was  born  in  Maine  in  1845,  and  began  following  the  sea  when  a  boy  on  the  Atlantic  Coast.  He 
commenced  stcamboating  in  the  Northwest  at  Seattle,  in  1869,  on  the  steamer  Celilo,  and  afterward  ran  on  the  steamers  Politkofsky, 
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and  others.  Philip  Van  Tassell7  was  one  of  her  first  engineers  after  she  went  to  the  Sound,  and  was  followed  by 
Gordon  F.  Grant,1  Frank  Sargent,  Martin  Paup,  Williamson,*  the  Spicsekes,  and  others.  At  present  the  steamer 
is  run  by  Capt.  Frank  Smith  and  Fngineer  O.  Spieseke,  Jr.    The  Polly  has  been  a  bonanza  for  the  marine 

reporters  on  the  Coast,  and  for  years  has  furnished  a  great  number  and 
variety  of  news  items.  The  latest  effusion  in  her  honor  apjieared  a 
few  months  ago  in  a  Tacoma  paper  and  is  reproduced  : 

"The  Port  Klakely  Mill  Company  is  the  prouil  owner  of  a  Russian 
gunboat,  which  thrashes  its  way  through  the  salt  waters  of  Puget  Sound  under 
the  name  of  I'olitko/sky.  It  is  a  clumsy,  snub-nosed  old  sidewheeler.  and 
doe*  not  cut  much  of  n  figure  in  statistics  devoted  to  tonnage,  shipping,  etc.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  if  the  Potitkojsky  should  strike  a  snag  and  go  to  the  bottom 
some  day,  ninety  nine  persons  out  of  one  hundred  would  ask,  *  What  the  deuce  is 
the  Pohtkofskyf  The  l>ont  now  serve*  as  a  lug,  but  there  was  a  lime  when  it 
was  put  to  other  and  more  warlike  uses.  When  you  look  at  the  boat  a-,  it  in*"- 
wheezing  and  floundering  along  with  a  raft  of  logs  in  tow,  you  would  be  willing 
to  take  an  oath  that  a  strong  man  with  a  slurp  ax  could  make  kindling  wood  out 
of  it  in  short  order.  Long  ago,  though,  if  you  could  have  seen  the  I'otitkofsky, 
you  would  have  thought  differently.  Thirty  years  back  she  was  in  the  service  of 
the  Czar  of  Russia,  and  carried  an  armament  of  four  guns.  Fierce-looking  men 
in  long  coats  paraded  the  deck,  and  at  least  once  a  day,  before  caviar  sandwiches 
and  tongue-biting  vodka  were  passed  around,  the  Greek  priest  prayed  for  the 
great  Czar,  and  the  crew  never  once  dreamed  Ibal  the  day  would  come  when 
their  gallant  little  sidewheeler  would  be  used  in  towing  logs  for  an  American 
sawmill,  and  carrying  prunes,  dried  apples,  flour.  Wans,  pork  and  other  necessities 
of  life  to  loggers,  who  probably  do  not  know  the  White  Czar  and  have  no  reverence 
for  the  great  Russian  empire.  The  Potitkofsky  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
United  States  when  Alaska  was  purchased,  and  later,  when  stripped  of  its  arma- 
ment, it  became  the  property  of  the  Port  Klakely  Mill  Company.  It  isn't  much 
of  a  gunboat  now,  you'll  admit,  but  it  is  doing  civilization  a  better  service  in 
towing  logs  than  by  destroying  commerce  and  killing  men." 

The  steamship  war  which  raged  so  furiously  through  1S66  came 
to  a  sudden  end  early  in  1867,  and  the  California  Steam  Navigation 
Company,  the  California,  Oregon  & 
Mexico  Steamship  Company,  and  the 
Anchor  Line,  controlling  together  ten  sidewheel  steamships  and  six  propellers, 
joined  forces,  the  combination  afterward  becoming  the  North  Pacific  Transportation 
Company,  operating  the  steamships  Active,  John  /..  Stephens,  Moses  Taylor, 
Orifiamme,  Orizaba,  Pacific,  Panama,  Senator,  Sierra  Nevada.  Ajax,  California, 
Continental,  Gussie  Tel/air,  Idaho,  Montana  and  Pelican.  The  Pel  Norte  was  also 
on  the  list  until  lost  in  1868.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  consolidation  was  the 
arrival  of  the  new  steamship  Idaho,  which  reinforced  Patton's  Anchor  I.ine,  so 
that,  with  the  two  new  vessels,  he  was  in  a  fair  way  to  secure  the  bulk  of  the 
business,  even  though  rates  were  cut  to  a  very  low  figure.  The  Idaho  made  one 
trip  to  Portland  in  Patton's  service,  arriving  March  9th,  but  when  she  returned  to 
San  Francisco  was  transferred  to  Holladay  and  his  associates,  who  continued  her 
on  the  route,  and  the  Montana  was  temporarily  withdrawn.  The  Orifiamme  and 
the  little  California  were  running  to  Alaska  and  Victoria  the  greater  part  of  the 
year,  and  the  John  L.  Stephens  also  made  two  voyages  to  Alaska.  Before  the 
compromise  was  effected,  the  California  Steam  Navigation  Company  had  been  operating  the  new  propeller  Ajax 
in  the  northern  trade.    She  was  a  recent  arrival  from  the  Fast,  and  had  made  two  visits  to  Honolulu  in  the 


C*rr.  Thomas  Kii.tow 
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Despatch,  F.liza  Anderson,  Kip  Von  Winkle,  Boydon  and  others.  He  was  in  command  of  the  Celilo  in  1880,  when  he  was  employed 
M  remove  some  piles  driven  on  land  claimed  by  Mr.  Bailey  ;  while  so  doing,  under  the  direction  of  Attorney  McNatight.  he  was  fired 
on.  but  fortunately  escaped  without  serious  injury.  He  was  afterward  arrested  by  Sheriff  McGraw.  but  the  case  never  came  to  trial. 
Captain  Kilton  was  master  of  the  steamer  Eliza  Anderson  when  she  was  seized  by  Collector  Heecher  in  He  is  at  present  living 

hi  Ballard,  Wash. 

'  Philip  Van  Tassell,  engineer,  was  born  in  New  York  in  1S41,  and  came  to  San  Francisco  in  IS.S3  011  the  steamship  .Imcriia. 
lie  ran  for  three  years  between  San  Francisco  and  Panama  on  the  steamer  Moses  Taylor,  and,  when  the  Western  t'niou  Telegraph 
Company  operated  the  George  S.  Wripht  in  connection  with  their  Stlierian  telegraph  scheme,  Mr.  Van  Tassell  went  with  her  as 
chief  engineer,  remaining  in  that  service  eighteen  months,  and  on  his  return  joined  the  steamship  Orefi>n\an,  sailing  between  Snn 
Francisco  and  Panama.  A  year  later  he  went  to  Puget  Sound  ami  began  running  as  engineer  on  the  steamer  I\>litkofsky,  retaining 
this  position  for  several  years,  and  subsequently  joining  the  steamer  North  Pacific.  On  the  latter  and  in  the  service  of  the  Oregon 
k .1ilw.1v  &  Navigation  Company  he  continued  for  twelve  years,  and  when  they  retired  from  Puget  Sound  entered  the  employ  of  the 
Pacific  Navigation  Company,  with  whom  he  is  still  engaged. 

1  Gordon  F.  Grant,  engineer,  of  Victoria,  B.  C,  was  born  in  Nova  Scotia  in  184  V  He  served  his  apprenticeship  at  Halifax  as 
third  engineer  of  the  steamer  Chase.  He  then  went  to  the  Pacific  Coast  and  worked  for  11  time  in  tlie  shops  at  Port  Gamble, 
occasionally  running  the  steamer  A'uby.  From  there  he  went  to  Port  Madison  and  ran  the  steamer  Pulilkofsky  for  three  or  four 
months  while  Van  Tassell  was  in  the  lvnst,  and  during  that  time  overhauled  her  completely.  After  working  for  a  year  in  the 
Hanson-Atkinson  Mill  in  Tacoma,  he  went  to  Victoria  in  1873,  fitted  up  the  old  Victoria  dredge  and  operated  it  until  1876.  He  WM 
afterward  on  the  Grappler  and  Western  Slope  until  1.880,  when  he  went  on  the  Sir  James  Douglas.  In  1891  he  was  sent  to  Scotland 
to  bring  the  steamer  Quadra  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  has  been  with  her  ever  since  her  arrival. 

*  James  T.  Williamson  of  Port  Gamble  was  born  in  Maine  in  1831,  and,  on  his  arrival  on  the  Sound  in  1865,  commenced 
steamboating  on  the  old  tug  Cyrus  Walker.  In  1S68  he  took  out  the  first  engiueers'  license  issued  on  Puget  Sound,  and  for  ten 
years  continued  running  on  the  Cyrus  Walker,  going  from  her  to  the  Goliah,  where  he  remained  four  years.  He  was  subsequently 
employed  on  the  steamer  Favorite,  but  after  a  few  months  there  retired  from  the  water  until  1891,  when  he  joined  the  lug  Yakima, 
and  is'sUll  serving  as  chief  engineer. 
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service  of  the  company,  being  subsequently  sent  north  as  a  counter  attraction  to  the  Montana.  There  was  no 
change  in  the  personnel  of  the  masters  on  the  ocean  steamships  in  1867,  and  among  them  Captains  Chris  Dall, 
J.  R.  Kelly.  Metzger,  Bollcs,  Winsor,  Thorn.  Scholl.  Conner  and  Godfrey  were  the  best  known.  Messrs.  Woods, 
Winning,  Manuie,'  Hawley,  OdeP  aud  others,  who  afterward  became  well  known  engineers,  were  serving  in 
different  capacities  on  these  steamers. 

The  steamship  Idaho  was  built  at  Hath,  Me.,  in  1S66,  by  Jarvis  Patton,  who  sent  the  steamer  Montana 
to  the  Coast  the  preceding  year.  She  was  an  exceedingly  well  built  vessel,  oak, 
yellow  pine  and  hackmatack  entering  into  her  construction,  and  is  said  to  have  cost 
$250,000.  She  went  directly  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  commenced  running  north  in 
March,  1867,  continuing  in  the  trade  between  San  Francisco  and  all  ports  of 
importance  as  far  as  Alaska  for  over  twenty  years,  with  the  exception  of  a  short 
period  in  the  Honolulu  trade,  where  she  was  handled  by  Captain  Floyd  and 
Engineer  Hawley.*  In  1875  she  was  transferred,  with  the  rest  of  the  Holladay 
fleet,  to  Goodall.  Nelson  &  Co..  and  remained  in  their  service  and  that  of  their 
successors  until  18S8,  when  she  was  chartered  by  the  Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation 
Company,  who  lost  her  the  following  year  on  Race  Rocks,  near  Victoria.  When 
Cornwall  put  the  (ireat  Republic  cm  the  northern  route  as  an  opposition  steamer,  the 
Idaho  was  started  out  as  a  "chaser,"  sailing  a  few  days  later  than  her  competitor 

and  carrying  passengers  at  $15.00  and 
S7.50,  while  the  steamer  that  sailed  with 
the  Republic  was  obliged  10  accept  whatever 
rate  the  latter  made.    In  1883  the  Idaho  r'"u,r  v**  Ta%*"-1- 

took  the  place  of  the  Eureka,  running  to  Alaska  in  command  of  Capt. 
James  Carroll,  and  it  is  owing  to  this  that  she  is  probably  better  known 
than  through  any  other  service,  as  she  was  for  many  years  almost  the 
only  means  of  communication  with  that  remote  section.  She  has  been 
seized  several  times  by  the  Government  during  her  career  on  charges  of 
smuggling,  but  has  always  succeeded  in  getting  clear.  Captains  Carroll, 
Hunter  and  Wallace  were  the  last  officers  in  command  before  the  Union 
Pacific  chartered  the  steamer,  and  Captain  Angerstein  was  in  charge 
when  she  made  her  final  trip  (see  wreck  of  Idaho,  1889).  The  steamer 
was  two  hundred  and  fifteen  feet  long,  thirty-one  feet  beam,  twenty-one 
feet  hold,  with  engines  twenty-one  and  forty  by  thirty-four  inches.  She 
registered  about  eight  hundred  tons. 

The  Aja.x  was  one  of  the  l>c.st  propellers  that  had  yet  appeared  on 
the  Portland  route.  She  was  built  in  New  York  in  1864  for  the  Govern- 
ment sen-ice,  and  for  this  reason  was  put  together  with  unusually  heavy 
timbers,  and  with  all  of  her  machinery  below  the  water  line.  She  per- 
formed excellent  work  on  the  F^astern  coast  for  a  short  time,  carrying 
troops  to  their  homes  at  the  close  of  the  war,  and  soon  afterward  started 
isaac  o»«t  fQr  tne  pacjnc  in  command  of  Captain  Godfrey,  with  Sampson,  chief 

engineer,  and  Greer,  first  assistant.  Capt.  Chris  Dall  took  her  to  Portland  on  her  first  trip  in  June,  1867,  but  he 
was  soon  succeeded  by  Capt.  Fred  Bolles.  who  handled  her  for  several  years,  Capt.  James  Carroll  having  been  mate 


'  U.  N.  Matinie  was  horn  in  New  York  in  1837,  began  running  out  of  that  city  in  1854,  ami  a  year  later  came  to  the 
Pacific  Coast,  where  he  served  as  oiler  on  the  steamer  Sonata,  retaining  this  position  a  year,  and  then  joining  the  steamer  Columbia, 
In  1838  he  was  011  the  southern  routes,  hut,  when  Captain  Carroll  took  the  Little  California  in  the  northern  trade,  Mannie  became 
chief  engineer.  lie  subsequently  worked  for  three  years  as  chief  engineer  on  the  tugs  Columbia  anJ  Astoria,  and  during  hi> 
career  on  the  Coast  spent  fifteen  years  on  the  Panama  route  in  the  capacity  of  third,  second  and  first  assistant  and  chief  engineer. 
He  is  at  present  living  in  San  Francisco. 

"Isaac  Odcl,  engineer,  was  born  in  Maine  in  184.;,  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  1867,  and  served  for  a  year  and  a  half  on  the 
steamship  Continental,  leaving  her  for  the  Moses  Taylor  running  to  San  Juan.  After  making  a  few  trips  on  the  southern  route,  he 
went  into  the  northern  service  on  the  steamers  ,-lja.r  and  Orijlanime,  with  which  he  remained  for  a  year,  making  a  few  trips 
on  the  Montana  during  this  lime.  He  retired  from  deep  water  after  this  service,  and  subsequently  followed  his  profession  on  the 
Sacramento  River  for  eight  years,  during  which  he  was  engaged  on  the  steamers  -S.  M.  Whipple.  Mary  Garratt,  Centennial,  Alice 
fi.it  rati.  Onward,  Pride  of  the  A'iver,  Constance,  Sonoma,  Reform,  Yosemite  aud  Amelia,  the  two  latter  afterward  becoming  well 
known  in  British  Columbia  waters.  Mr.  Odel  has  also  been  employed  on  the  steamship  Sftvbern  running  to  Mexico,  and  on  the 
.SV.  Paul  running  to  Alaska.  Before  going  011  the  Sacramento  River  he  was  on  the  General  McPherson  for  a  short  time,  a 
Government  boat  running  between  Alcatra/.  Island  in  San  Francisco  Bay  and  the  mainland.  In  later  years  he  has  been  in  the  San 
Francisco  ferry  service  on  the  steamers  Flora  Temple,  Alameda,  HI  Capitan,  Oakland,  Newark,  Ray  City,  Transit  and  Thorough/are. 
At  difTerent  times  he  has  been  connected  with  more  tlmn  a  score  of  other  well  known  steamers,  and  has  recently  served  on  the 
steamer  Grace  Barton. 

•O.O,  Hawley  was  born  in  Scotland  in  1S2S,  and,  after  learning  his  trade,  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  1858.  He  joined  the 
steamer  Golden  Age  soon  after  his  arrival,  but  left  her  and  spent  three  years  in  Mexico.  In  the  spring  of  1862  he  went  to 
Victoria,  first  trying  his  luck  in  the  Carilioo  mines,  but.  not  meeting  with  success,  returned  to  his  vocation  as  second  engineer  on  the 
steamship  I.abouchere.  He  soon  left  this  steamer  and  went  East,  returning  in  1865  on  the  steamship  Colorado.  Soon  after  his 
arrival  he  joined  the  Idaho,  on  which  he  ran  to  Honolulu.  He  was  subsequently  on  the  steamer  Salinas  as  chief  for  over  three 
years,  and  afterward  in  Goodall,  Perkins  &  Co's  employ  for  five  years.  When  Frank  Barnard  owned  the  Wilmington,  Hawlev 
was  on  her  as  assistant  several  times  and  served  as  chief  engineer  of  the  vessel  for  about  a  year.  He  is  at  present  living  in  Sail 
Francisco  and  makes  occasional  trips  on  the  different  steamships  running  out  of  the  Bay  City. 
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with  him  during  this  time.  Other  masters  of  the  steamer  were  Metzger,  Carroll,  Floyd,  Mackie  and  Johnson, 
M.ickie  taking  charge  when  Bolles  went  East  to  bring  out  the  City  of  Chester.  The  Ajax  was  two  hundred  and 
thirty-five  feet  long,  thirty-five  feet  beam,  and  twenty-five  feet  hold  ;  tonnage,  one  thousand  three  hundred  and 
fifty-four.    She  was  lost  in  September,  1890,  on  Blunt's  Reef. 

The  steamship  John  I,.  Stephens  was  built  in  New  York  in  1852  by  Smith  and  Diamond.  She  was  a 
sidewheeler,  with  three  decks  and  the  old-fashioned  beam  engine,  and  when  she  first  appeared  was  brigantine 
rigged.  She  was  regarded  as  immense  in  the  early  days  of  her  career  on  the  northern  route.  Her  dimensions 
were:  length,  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet;  beam,  forty -one  feet;  depth  of  hold,  twenty-four  feet; 
tonnage,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-six.  Capt.  Chris  Dall  ran  her  in  1867,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Metzger,  Johnson,  Bolles,  Conner,  Mackie,  and  others.  In  1878  the  steamer  was  sold  in  San  Francisco  to 
SLsson,  Wallace  &  Co.,  to  go  to  Alaska,  where  she  was  used  as  a  floating  cannery,  and  on  her  return  was  so  old 
and  tender  that  she  was  retired  from  service  and  broken  up  the  following  year. 

The  steamship  California,  known  during  the  early  days  of  her  career  on  the  Coast  as  the  Little  California, 
and  afterward  as  the  Eureka,  was  built  at  Mystic.  Conn.,  and,  after  coming  round  from  the  East,  made  her 
first  voyage  North  in  1866,  arriving  at  Portland  in  August,  in  command  of  Captain  Godfrey.  The  following  year 
she  relieved  the  steamer  (lassie  Telfair  on  the  Portland  and  Victoria  route,  making  her  initial  trip  in  January  with 
Captain  Lyons  in  charge.  She  remained  in  this  service  several  years,  except  at  intervals  when  she  ran  to  Alaska. 
After  Ben  Holladay  met  his  Waterloo,  and  lost  his  steamship  line,  he  contrived  to  retain  possession  of  the 
t  jiitornia,  and  she  continued  in  his  service  until  1876,  when  young  Ben  Holladay  disposed  of  her  to 
P,  B.  Cornwall,  who  had  the  Alaska  mail  contract,  and  operated  her  on  that  route,  connecting  at  Portland  with  the 
steamship  Great  Republic  after  the  opjwsilion  started.  When  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  was  completed 
between  Ralama  and  Tacoma,  the  travel  by  ocean  was  so  light  that  the  steamer  paid  but  small  profits,  and  she 
eventually  made  the  Sound  the  southern  terminus  of  her  Alaska  run.  With  the  end  of  the  Cornwall  competition, 
*be  was  withdrawn  for  a  short  time,  but  reappeared  on  the  Alaska  route  in  i88t  in  command  of  Capt.  James 
Carroll,  who  ran  her  until  1883,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Hunter.  In  charge  of  the  latter,  in  April,  1883, 
while  coming  through  the  rapids  at  Peril  Straits  at  a  sixteen-mile  gait,  she  struck  on  the  ledge  known  as  Wyanda 
Rock,  listed  over  to  starboard  and  slipped  oiT  into  deep  water.  Captain  Hunter  headed 
her  for  shore,  and,  aided  by  the  current,  the  steamer  was  driven  for  all  she  was  worth, 
grounding  just  as  the  engineers  and  firemen  were  forced  from  their  posts.  Every  one 
landed  safely,  and,  on  the  arrival  of  the  news  at  Victoria,  a  steamer  was  dispatched 
with  wrecking  gear,  with  which  she  was  raised  and  towed  to  Victoria,  arriving  in 
June.  She  ran  but  little  in  the  Northwest  after  this  accident,  but  reappeared  at  Seattle 
in  1S91,  taking  the  place  of  the  Al-ki  for  a  few  trips,  and  subsequently  sought  business 
south  of  San  Francisco.  In  addition  to  the  captains  above  mentioned,  the  following 
were  in  charge  while  she  was  on  the  Northern  coast :  John  Hayes,  Charles  Thorn, 
X.  L.  Rogers,  H.  M.  Gregory,'  Bolles,  Winsor,  and  Denny.  The  California  was  built 
throughout  of  oak  and  chestnut  and  was  schooner  rigged.  Her  dimensions  were  : 
length,  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  feet ;  beam,  twenty  feet ;  depth,  fifteen  feet ; 
engines,  twenty-six  by  thirty  inches. 

White-winged  peace  hovered  over  the  steamboat  interests  of  the  Columbia  and 
Willamette  River  during  1867,  and  rate-cutting  was  not  indulged  in.    The  People's 

Transportation  Company,  having  swallowed  up  its  late  antagonist,  the  Willamette  CAFT"  N'  L"  RoOEI" 

Steamboat  Company,  was  operating  the  steamers  Active  and  Senator  between  Portland  and  Oregon  City,  the 
Reliance,  Alert  and  Fanny  /'a/ton  between  the  Falls  and  Corvallis,  the  Enterprise  to  Eugene,  and  the  Union  to 
Yamhill.  The  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company  made  a  good  trade  with  Hale,  Crosby  &  Winsor  of  Puget 
Sound,  securing  the  steamer  fosie  McNear  and  a  bonus  of  $40,000  in  exchange  for  the  New  World,  which  had 
always  been  expensive  to  operate.  The  fosie  McNear  was  put  on  the  Astoria  route,  and  ran  as  a  mail  boat  in 
place  of  the  fohn  //.  Couch  until  relieved  by  the  Okanogan,  the  latter  steamer  coming  over  the  Cascades  in  February 
in  charge  of  Capt  Thomas  Stump.  The  Rainier,  a  small  stcrnwheeler,  was  built  at  Rainier  by  John  Holland  for 
the  Cowlitz  Steam  Navigation  Compauy,  organized  in  1867  with  the  following  officers :  Dean  Blanchard,'  president ; 


'Capt.  II.  M.  Gregory  is  one  of  the  pioneer  steamshipnien  of  the  Coast,  where  he  arrived  forty  years  ago,  and  since  that  time 
has  been  on  nearly  all  of  Us  routes.  He  was  for  many  years  in  the  Pacific  Mail  and  Holladay 's  employ,  and  has  commanded  several 
of  the  famous  steamships  of  early  days.  When  the  Shubrick  was  sent  north,  with  headquarter*  at  Astoria,  Cnptain  Gregory  was  her 
muter,  and  remained  with  her  and  her  successor,  the  Manzanila,  for  several  years.  After  leaving  the  lighthouse  service  he  was 
captain  of  the  steamers  T ruckee  and  Homer  for  a  while,  l>ut  at  the  present  time  is  not  actively  employed. 

'Capt.  Dean  Blauc-hard  of  Rainier  was  born  in  Madison,  Me.,  in  1832,  and  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  1853,  arriving  in 
California  in  the  fall  of  that  year,  and,  going  to  Oregon  the  following  April,  located  at  St.  Helens,  which  at  that  time  was  looked 
upon  as  the  future  great  city  of  the  Coast.  In  1855  be  joined  the  command  of  Major  Hallcr  and  went  to  Idaho  on  an  Indian  fighting 
expedition,  continuing  in  the  service  until  the  force  reached  California,  where  he  left  them  and  returned  to  Oregon  in  the  spring  of 
1856,  entering  the  employ  of  the  quartermaster's  department  at  Vancouver.  He  remained  there  a  year  and  then  went  to  St.  Helens, 
where  he  was  elected  county  auditor  and  clerk,  serving  for  four  years.  From  this  point  he  returned  to  Vancouver,  hut  for  a  short 
time  only,  and  then  removed  to  Rainier  and  started  iu  the  sawmill  and  contracting  business.  He  was  a  leading  spirit  in  all  of  the 
opposition  steamboat  enterprises  on  the  lower  river  routes,  and  during  the  past  thirty  years  has  owned  or  been  interested  in  half  a 
•Wen  steamers.  At  the  present  time  he  is  proprietor  of  the  tug  John  West,  which  he  operates  iu  connection  with  his  wood  and 
lumber  business. 
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Javan  Hall,  vice-president;  H.  H.  Pinto,  secretary;  Ferdinand  Schable,  treasurer;  John  R.  Jackson,  W.  B. 
Gosnell  and  J.  D.  Tackaberry,  with  the  above-named  officers,  forming  the  Board  of  Directors.  The  Rainier 
started  on  the  route  between  Cowlitz  Landing  and  Monticello  in  Octolier,  1867,  in  command  of  Capt.  J.  T.  Kerns, 
but  was  seized  by  the  Government  early  in  the  following  year  and  sold  to  Capt.  J.  C.  Kingslcy,  Fred  Harbaugh 
and  J.  G.  Toner,  who  renamed  her  the  Carrie.  Capt.  Kingsley  continued  her  in  the  trade  for  which  she  was 
designed,  for  a  short  time,  and  then  ran  her  in  the  jobbing  business.  In  1870  she  was  again  on  the  Cowlitz  in 
charge  of  Capt.  James  Fisher,  this  time  running  through  to  Portland  in  opposition  to  the  steamers  U'enal  and 
Rescue,  and  the  following  year  appeared  on  the  Oregon  City  route.  In  1873  Capt.  James  Troup  made  a  few  trips 
with  her  to  Vancouver,  and  in  the  fall  of  that  year  she  was  sold  to  the  Willamette  River  Transportation  Company. 
In  1874  she  was  remodeled  at  Westport,  coming  out  as  a  freight  and  towing  steamer,  under  the  ownership  of 
O'Neil,  Hall  and  Armstrong,  the  latter  being  master.  The  Rainier-Carrie  was  eighty-two  feet  long,  eighteen  feet 
beam,  and  three  feet  nine  inches  hold,  with  engines  eight  and  a  quarter  by  thirty -six  inches.  On  the  Tualitiu 
River  the  Onward,  the  l>est  steamer  which  had  yet  disturbed  the  waters  of  that  stream,  was  constructed  by  Capt. 
Joseph  Kellogg  and  was  operated  in  the  interests  of  the  People's  Transportation  Company  with  a  "  Kellogg  crew," 
Capt.  Edward  Kellogg  commanding,  with  Elisha  Kellogg,  engineer,  and  Orrin  Kellogg,  purser,  while  Capt.  Joseph 
Kellogg  was  the  principal  owner.  In  1873  she  passed  through  the  Oswego  Canal,  being  the  first  steamer  to  go  from 
the  Tualitin  River  to  the  lake.  She  was  then  in  charge  of  Capt.  Orrin  Kellogg,  and  the  following  year  was 
brought  down  to  the  Willamette  and  placed  on  the  Cathlamet  route.    In  1875  she  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 

Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company,  who  wore  her  out.  The  Onward 
was  ninety-eight  feet  long,  seventeen  feet  beam,  and  four  feet  hold,  with 
engines  ten  and  a  quarter  by  forty -eight  inches.  Another  small  steamer 
was  built  at  Portland  to  be  used  as  a  trading-boat.  She  was  a  diminutive 
stemwheeler  called  the  Su-alton-,  apparently  not  because  of  her  speed, 
as  she  was  about  the  slowest  contrivance  which  had  yet  appeared  in 
the  shape  of  a  steamboat.  Her  owners  were  Vallard  &  Underwood, 
who  afterward  sold  her  to  T.  M.  Arnold,  who  in  turn  disposed  of  her 
to  J.  S.  Heller.  The  Swallow  was  forty-five  feet  long,  with  eleven  feet 
beam.  A  small  propeller  named  the  Alpha  was  launched  at  Empire 
City,  and  proved  a  great  convenience  in  carrying  passengers  and  freight 
and  towing  on  Coos  Bay  and  its  tributaries.  The  Alpha  was  first  in 
charge  of  Capt.  H.  H.  I,use,  but  in  1870  Capt.  William  A.  Euse  took 
command  and  ran  her  until  1876.  She  was  sixty-five  feet  long,  with  a 
fourteen  by  twelve  inch  engine.  The  I.ncislon,  a  small  stern  wheeler, 
built  at  Umatilla  for  the  Snake  River  business,  made  her  appearance  in 
1867,  but  was  too  small  and  poorly  constructed  to  cut  very  much  of  a 
figure,  and  soon  withdrew  from  the  upper  river.  Her  owners,  Perrin  & 
Clifford,  lost  money  on  the  venture.  The  Oregon  Steam  Navigation 
Company  added  no  steamers  to  their  fleet  on  the  upper  river  this 
year,  but  those  already  there  were  kept  busy  the  greater  part  of  the 
season.  In  June  the  Yakima  made  a  run  from  Celilo  to  Eewiston, 
covering  the  distance  in  forty-one  hours  and  thirty-five  minutes.  The 

Capt.  1>ran  IIlamchahd  ■  *  *  , 

Oregon  &  Montana  Transportation  Company  kept  their  line  o|>en  to 
Montana  with  the  Mary  Moody  and  Missoula.  The  New  World,  the  finest  steamer  which  had  yet  appeared 
on  Puget  Sound,  arrived  at  Olympia  from  the  Columbia  River  in  February  in  charge  of  Capt.  Charles 
Winsor,  and  a  brief  period  of  very  warm  competition  was  indulged  in  with  the  litiza  Anderson,  which 
had  been  accumulating  the  sinews  of  war  during  several  years  of  prosperity.  The  New  World  was  much 
more  expensive  to  run  than  the  Josie  McNear,  for  which  she  had  been  exchanged,  and  the  owners  of  the 
Anderson  had  little  difficulty  in  ending  the  contest.  Captain  Finch  bought  her  in  November  and  sent  her 
back  to  California,  where  the  California  Steam  Navigation  Company  promptly  attached  her  for  breach  of 
contract,  the  conditions  of  the  sale  at  the  time  of  her  purchase  by  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company 
providing  that  she  should  l>e  kept  out  of  California  waters  for  ten  years.  Two  steamers  of  Puget  Sound 
construction,  which  afterward  l>ccamc  quite  well  known,  made  their  debut  in  1S67.  one  of  them,  the  Rudy, 
being  still  in  service  at  Victoria.  The  other,  the  Chehalis,  began  her  career  on  Gray's  Harbor.  The 
company  which  had  ojieratcd  the  Salsall  on  the  Chehalis  River  the  preceding  year  launched  another  steamer 
bearing  the  name  Carrie  Dan's,  which,  with  the  former,  furnished  the  settlers  in  that  vicinity  al>out  all  the 
transportation  facilities  needed  ;  and.  although  the  Chehalis  tried  for  nearly  three  years  to  fill  a  long-felt 
want,  she  was  unsuccessful  and  returned  to  the  Sound,  where  she  subsequently  enjoyed  a  lucrative  business. 
The  Kitty  was  a  small  propeller  of  about  twenty-five  tons  burden,  built  at  Snohomish  City  by  Captain  Hyde, 
who  ran  her  lieween  Seattle  and  Snohomish  for  a  short  time,  and  then  sold  her  to  Meiggs  &  Gawley,  who  used 
her  for  years  as  a  ferry  between  Port  Madison  and  Seattle.  Among  her  captains  were  Andrew  Belmont,  now  in 
the  employ  of  the  Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation  Company  at  Portland,  Thomas  Wilson,  deceased,  J.  B.  I.ibby, 
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John  Farnham,''  E.  F.  Bucklin,  and  others.  In  1879  she  was  bought  in  by  Dexter  Horton  &  Co.,  and  afterward 
used  as  a  freight  and  jobbing  steamer,  finally  being  purchased  by  Victoria  parties,  who  registered  her  under  the 
British  flag. 

The  Chehalis  was  a  small  stcrnwhecler,  built  at  Turn  water  in  1867  by  H.  H.  .Hyde,  and  after  a  disastrous 

experience  on  the  Chehalis  River  was  operated  between  Snohomish,  Port  Gamble 
and  Ludlow.  She  was  subsequently  sold  to  the  Black  Diamond  Coal  Company 
and  used  for  towing  barges  on  the  lake,  Captain  Huffner  and  William  Bailey, 
who  was  afterward  killed  on  the  /to,  commanding.  Brittain  &  Brennan  then 
bought  her  and  used  her  on  the  Skagit.  She  was  the  first  steamer  that  ever 
went  up  as  far  as  Portage  Rapids,  and  the  first  to  ascend  Sauk  River.  Captains 
Daniel  Benson,  Curtis  D.  Brownfield,*  and  Robert  Bailey,  had  charge  of  her 
while  she  was  on  the  Skagit,  and  Capt.  Hiram  Olney  ran  her  on  the  Seattle 
and  Olympia  route.  She  did  good  service  until  November,  1882,  when  she  was 
caught  in  a  gale  while  en  route  from  Snohomish  to  Seattle,  in  command  of  Capt. 
W«  F.  Munroe,  and,  becoming  unmanageable,  was  blown  stern  on  to  the  beach 
near  Ten  Mile  Point.  The  vessel  was  a  total  loss,  and  her  cargo  was  strewn 
along  the  shore  for  a  distance  of  ten  miles.  The  Chehalis  was  equipped  with  the 
engines  which  were  originally  in  William  Moore's  Fraser  River  steamer  Henrietta. 

The  Alaska  steam  fleet  had  three  representatives  on  the  waters  of  Puget 
Sound  and  British  Columbia  in  1867,  the  most  important  of  which  was  the 
Polilko/sky.  The  Russian  steamer  Alexander  also  made  two  trips  to  Victoria  on  business  in  connection  with  the 
transfer  of  the  territory  of  Alaska  to  the  United  States,  and  the  steamer  AW,"'  built  at  Sitka  this  year,  came 
down  as  far  as  Victoria.  The  unfortunate 
rtwtMf  Cariboo,  bought  and  repaired  by 
McDougal  brothers  of  Victoria,  reappeared 
under  command  of  Captain  Frain,"  with  an 
addition  to  her  name,  and  for  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century  has  been  prominent  in  marine 
circles  as  the  Cariboo  and  Fly.  The  steamer 
Diana,  Capt.  Tom  Wright,  had  the  postal 
contract  betweeu  Victoria  and  San  Juan 
Island,  receiving  $6,000  per  year  from  the 
Department,  and  in  addition  to  her  services 
as  a  mail  boat  made  a  great  many  trips  on 
the  Sound  with  Government  officials,  and  in 
October  took  the  members  of  the  Alaska 
Commission  to  Fort  Simpson.  The  Levia- 
than, which  had  sported  in  the  waters  of  the 
Columbia  for  a  long  time,  was  placed  under 
the  British  flag  again.    The  steamer  Fidelater 

was  sold  to  the  Russian  Fur  Company  in  stbakh  "r««ii,"  fo«m»i.t  tb«  ••B*«»i.oPr" 

first  Kramer  buill  in  Alaska 


'  Capt.  Johu  Farnham  was  born  in  Maine  in  1820  and  went  to  sea  from  Charleston.  S.  C,  in  1832.  During  the  Crimean  War 
he  was  on  the  ship  Titan,  an  American  vessel  chartered  by  the  French  to  ran  from  Marseilles  to  Balaklava.  He  remained  with  the 
Titan  in  that  service  for  three  years,  and  then  sailed  on  her  to  Australia  and  South  American  ports  until  she  foundered  off  the  coast 
of  Peru.  On  returning  to  New  York  he  shipped  for  China  on  the  Marmion,  afterward  lost  off  Cape  Flattery.  He  left  ber  in 
Hongkong,  and  ran  for  a  short  time  on  the  sidewheel  steamer  Token,  betweeu  Hongkong  and  Shanghai,  where  he  subsequently 
followed  the  shipbuilding  trade  for  Ave  years.  He  came  to  Puget  Sound  in  1865  and  entered  the  employ  of  the  Port  Madison  Mills, 
and,  while  in  their  service,  commanded  the  Phantom.  Ruby,  and  other  steamers.  He  retired  from  the  water  about  eight  years  ago 
am]  is  now  living  in  Scuttle- 

'Capt.  Curtis  T).  Brownfield  of  Seattle  was  born  in  Missouri  in  1850  and  started  for  the  Northwest  when  but  a  boy.  His  first 
marine  experience  in  this  region  was  on  the  schooner  Spray  in  1865,  and  since  that  time  he  has  been  almost  continuously  in  the 
business.  He  ran  the  steamer  Comet  on  White  River,  on  which  route  she  was  the  first  to  make  a  success,  and  also  on  the  Nootsack, 
where  she  was  the  pioneer.  Captain  Brownfield  also  operated  the  steamer  Clara  on  Lake  t'nion,  and  at  different  times  during  his 
career  on  the  Sound  has  been  connected  with  the  steamers  J.  B.  t.ibbv.  Chehalis,  Wenat,  Otter  (little).  Teaser,  Despatch,  Nettie, 
City  of  Quincy,  Washington,  W.  F.  Jtfunros,  and  many  others.  When  the  Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation  Company  withdrew  from 
the  Sound,  he  purchased  the  old  Idaho  and  after  fitting  her  up  started  her  out  again  as  a  passenger  steamer,  but  soon  afterward  sold 
ber  to  Captain  Hastings.  A  short  time  ago  be  secured  the  steamer  /(/and  Belle,  which  he  placed  on  the  route  from  Tacoma  to 
Bellingham  Bay.  He  was  one  of  the  first  steamboatmcn  in  the  Northwest  to  undertake  the  organization  of  a  harbor  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Pilots,  and  organized  Harbors  22  and  2.;  at  Portland  and  Astoria. 

10The  steamer  Rote  was  built  at  Sitka  in  1862  by  the  Russian  officers  then  statioucd  there.  She  was  christened  the  Baranofi 
and  under  that  name  played  quite  an  important  part  in  the  closing  history  of  Russian  supremacy  in  the  land  of  the  midnight  sun. 
In  1871  she  was  purchased  by  Allen  Francis,  British  consul  at  Victoria,  who  remodeled  her,  removing  the  sidewheels  and  fitting  her 
with  a  propeller.  She  was  named  the  Rose  and  placed  in  the  Alaska  fur  trade,  which  she  followed  until  1873,  but,  this  not  proving 
profitable,  she  was  transferred  to  the  Island  route  on  Puget  Sound,  carrying  the  mail.  In  the  fall  of  1873  she  returned  to  Alaska 
and  entered  the  trading  business,  continuing  with  the  Alaska  Oil  &  Guano  Company  for  many  years, 

"  Capt.  James  Frain  was  one  of  the  pioneer  navigators  on  Coos  bay  and  the  Umpqua,  going  from  there  to  British  Columbia, 
where  he  ran  the  Cariboo  and  Fly,  and  several  other  steamers  on  Fraser  River  and  Bntisb  Columbia  waters.  At  the  time  of  his 
mysterious  death  in  1871  he  was  owner  of  the  steamer  Emily  Harris. 
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July,  and  in  command  of  Captain  Frskine  went  on  the  Alaska  route.  The  steamer  Mumford,  built  by  the 
telegraph  company  in  1866,  was  running  on  the  Fraser.  In  December,  Captains  Gardiner,  Titcomb  and  Pamphlet 
were  appointed  pilots  for  the  ports  of  Victoria,  Esquimalt,  Burrard's  Inlet  and  Nanaimo.  The  latter  point  had 
attained  considerable  importance  in  the  commercial  world  through  its  coal  shipments,  which  amounted  to  31,17-1 
tons  during  the  year.  Single  cargoes,  however,  could  not  have  been  very  heavy,  as  the  records  show  that  this 
amount  was  taken  away  in  ten  ships,  six  barks,  two  brigs,  one  hundred  and  forty-six  steamers,  sixty-eight 
schooners,  and  thirty-nine  sloops.  The  brig  Robert  Cowan,  the  largest  vessel  yet  constructed  in  the  colony,  was 
launched  at  Sooke.  B.  C  ,  September  20th.  Her  dimensions  were:  length,  one  hundred  and  ten  feet;  beam, 
twenty-eight  feet ;  depth  of  hold,  nine  feet  six  inches.  With  the  exception  of  the  steamers  mentioned  and  a  few 
small  schooners  on  the  Columbia,  this  was  the  only  building  event  of  any  importance  in  the  Northwest. 

The  tug  Cyrus  Walker  appeared  in  a  new  role  in  the  summer  of  1867.  In  charge  of  Captain  Gove  and 
Engineer  Williamson  she  was  dispatched  to  Xeah  Bay  to  quell  a  disturbance  among  the  Indians.  A  Clallam 
Indian  had  been  killed  by  one  of  the  Neah  Bay  tribe,  and,  when  the  agent  arrested  the  murderer,  his  tribesmen 
forcibly  released  him.  A  messenger  was  sent  to  Steilacoom,  and  a  lieutenant,  surgeon  and  thirty-two  privates 
were  sent  to  Port  Gamble  by  the  Eliza  Anderson.  At  this  point  they  boarded  the  Cyrus  Walker,  equipped  her 
with  a  couple  of  howitzers,  and  started  for  Ncah  Bay,  arriving  at  the  Indian  camp  at  daylight.  The  lieutenant 
and  twenty  men  landed,  but  before  reaching  the  camp  a  kloochmau  gave  the  alarm,  and  the  Indians  fled  to  the 
woods.    The  howitzers  were  trained  on  them,  and  several  were  wounded.    These,  with  other  captives,  were 

conveyed  to  Tatoosh  Island,  where  word  was  setit  to  the  chief.  He 
came  on  board  with  about  sixty  of  his  followers,  and  they  were 
promptly  made  prisoners  in  the  lower  hold.  The  chief  was  informed 
that,  if  he  would  give  up  the  culprit  and  his  rescuers  and  promise  not 
to  molest  the  agent,  they  would  be  released.  After  some  parleying  he 
consented,  and  in  about  two  hours  two  of  the  guilty  men  and  a  brother 
of  the  murderer  were  surrendered.  They  were  taken  to  Steilacoom, 
where  they  wore  a  ball  and  chain  for  several  months.  This  was  the 
Walker's  first  and  only  experience  as  a  man-of-war. 

The  fleet  of  sailing  vessels  in  the  lumber  trade  to  the  Sound 
and  going  to  Victoria  with  cargo  was  increased  by  several  newcomers, 
among  them  the  barks  .  lid  and  Byzantium  from  I«ondon,  the  ship 
Garamara  from  Liverpool.  Parasian  from  New  Zealand,  Trebolgan, 
Shooting  Star,  and  a  number  of  others  from  China.  The  sailing 
vessels  plying  coastwise  carried  90,997,705  feet  of  lumber  from  Puget 
Sound  to  San  Francisco  and  15,710,000  feet  from  the  Columbia  River 
to  the  same  port.  The  Tillamook  schooner  /.  C.  Champion  took  to 
Portland  among  other  cargo,  in  October,  several  hundred  pounds  of 
beeswax  which  had  been  found  on  the  beach  near  the  Nehalem  River, 
and  which  was  supposed  to  have  come  from  the  wreck  mentioned  as 
occurring  about  1772.  The  year  1867  was  a  disastrous  one  for  many 
of  the  coasting  fleet,  and,  though  the  sacrifice  of  life  was  light,  the 
property  loss  was  considerable.    Among  the  more  prominent  vessels 

Capt.  J.  D.  Mchso* 

which  met  their  fate  was  the  bark  Golden  Gate,  belonging  to  the 
Russian- American  Telegraph  Company,  caught  in  the  ice  and  crushed  near  the  mouth  of  the  Anadyr  River,  the 
vessel  becoming  a  total  wreck,  though  the  crew  were  saved.  Capt.  Paul  Corno,  who  was  unfortunate  enough  to 
lose  the  bark  Industry  in  1865,  met  with  another  severe  loss  in  1866,  when  the  bark  /J'.  R.  Scranton  was  wrecked 
on  the  same  spit  where  the  Industry  stranded  the  preceding  year.  The  Scranton  was  en  route  from  San  Francisco 
to  Portland  with  810  tons  of  freight,  valued  at  $200,000.  and  in  attempting  to  sail  in  May  5th  the  wind  failed,  and 
she  drifted  ou  the  spit,  striking  heavily  at  10:00  A.  M.  Captain  Munson."  the  lighthouse  keeper  at  Cape  Hancock, 
went  to  the  rescue  with  a  lifeboat,  and  Captain  Corno's  wife,  and  Miss  Brown,  a  passenger,  were  taken  ashore. 
The  crew  remained  on  board  until  night,  when  they  were  all  rescued  and  the  bark  abandoned.  A  swell  came  on 
in  the  afternoon,  and  the  vessel  broke  Up  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours  after  she  struck.  Kr.app,  Burrell  &  Co., 
the  Portland  implement  dealers,  had  $30,000  worth  of  farm  machinery  aboard.  Two  or  three  threshing  machines 
which  reached  shore  in  a  damaged  condition  were  about  all  that  was  saved  from  the  valuable  cargo.  The 


"Capt.  J.  I).  Munson.  who  has  spent  nearly  a  third  of  a  century  in  the  lighthouse  service  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  was 
born  in  New  York  in  1828  and  came  to  Shoal  water  Hay  in  1859,  engaging  in  the  fishing  and  oyster  business  for  about  five  years, 
going  to  Astoria  in  1S64.  The  following  year  be  took  charge  of  the  lighthouse  at  Cape  Disappointment,  where  he  found  that  the 
only  means  of  saving  lite  in  case  of  shipwreck  was  with  an  old  boat  which  had  been  neglected  until  it  was  almost  useless.  With  the 
assistance  of  some  Astorians  he  repaired  it,  and  when  the  Scranton  was  lost  it  was  the  means  of  saving  several  people.  At  the  time 
of  the  accident  Munson  manned  the  boat  with  two  of  his  lighthouse  assistants,  two  men  from  the  Government  tug,  and  two  soldiers, 
and  was  thus  enabled  to  rescue  all  on  hoard  of  the  bark,  who  would  otherwise  have  met  the  fate  which  befell  the  unfortunate 
victims  of  the  Industry  disaster.  When  the  Iwirk  Arehitttt  was  wrecked  at  Point  Adams,  Mr.  Munson  saved  her  crew  with  the  same 
boat.  He  remained  in  charge  at  Cape  Disappointment  for  twelve  years  and  then  went  to  Astoria,  where  he  built  the  steamer 
Magtit  t,  which  he  ran  for  three  years.  He  sold  her  in  1880  anil  returned  to  the  lighthouse  service,  taking  charge  of  the  station  at 
Point  Adams,  where  he  has  since  remained.   J.  D.  Munson  is  the  father  of  I* red  Munson.  a  well  known  Astoria  engineer. 
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S<mnhn  cost  $25,000  and  was  insured  for  $9,000.  Captain  Corno  had  expended  over  $6,000  in  repairs  before 
leaving  San  Francisco  011  his  last  trip,  and  the  disaster  was  a  serious  one  for  him,  following  as  it  did  so  closely 
upon  his  other  misfortunes.  He  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  coasting  sailing  business,  and  with  the  old  brig 
Susan  Abigal  had  acquired  a  competence  in  the  early  fifties,  but  left  her  to  return  East,  where  he  built  the 
Industry.  This  disaster  and  his  unprofitable  experience  with  the  tug  Rabboni  made  serious  inroads  upon  his 
wealth,  and  when  the  Seranton  went  to  pieces  Corno  lost  heart,  and.  although  he  spent  many  years  operating  in  a 
small  way  along  the  coast,  he  never  regained  his  fortune. 

The  American  bark  Lizzie  Boggs,  Captain  Townsend,  from  San  Francisco  for  Port  Discovery,  was  wrecked 
near  Cape  Flattery  in  September.  She  left  San  Francisco,  August  31st,  and  made  a  quick  run  up  the  coast  until 
about  ten  miles  south  of  the  cape,  where  she  went  ashore  during  a  dense  fog  and  was  knocked  to  pieces  in  a  few 
hours.  The  crew  escaped  in  boats  and  made  their  way  to  Neah  Bay.  from  which  place  they  were  taken  to 
Victoria  by  the  Hawaiian  bark  Ava.  The  American  ship  Ellen  Foster.  Captain  Anderson,  from  Callao  for 
Utsalady.  was  wrecked  in  Neah  Bay  in  December.  The  vessel  sighted  Cape  Flattery  at  9:00  A.  m.,  December 
jist,  but  a  strong  east  wind  kept  her  from  making  any  headway  until  the  next  morning,  when  she  caught  a  light 
northeaster  which  sent  her  twenty  miles  up  the  Straits  by  noon.  Here  she  encountered  a  hurricane  from 
tast  southeast  and  ran  for  Neah  Bay,  anchoring  in  nine  fathoms  of  water ;  but  both  anchors  would  not  hold  her, 
and  she  dragged  to  the  reef,  striking  at 
3:00  p.  M.  and  beginning  to  break  up  at 
once.  The  crew  reached  shore  in  the 
lifeboat  and  on  the  twenty-ninth  were 
taken  to  Port  Townsend  by  the  tug  Cyrus 
Walker.  The  schooner  Meg  Merrilles, 
from  Whidby  Island  for  Victoria  with  a 
cargo  of  produce,  struck  a  rock  off  Vic- 
toria harbor  in  February  and  was  soon 
destroyed,  the  crew  reaching  shore  in  a 
small  boat.  The  schooner  was  valued 
at  $3,000,  and  had  seventy  tons  of  cargo, 
all  of  which  was  lost.  The  pioneer  bark 
Xahumkeag,  one  of  the  first  vessels  of  the 
Northwestern  fleet,  met  an  untimely  end 
in  Drake's  Bay  in  April.  She  was  en  route 
from  Humboldt  to  San  Francisco  in  com- 
mand of  Captain  Knight,  and  ran  into  the 
bay  for  shelter,  but  her  anchors  failed 
to  hold  and  she  was  driven  ashore  a 
total  loss. 

The  rapid  development  of  the  agri- 
cultural resources  of  the  Willamette  Valley, 
and  the  absence  of  railroads  or  other  means 
of  transportation  except  by  river,  produced 
a  large  and  profitable  traffic  for  the  steamers, 
which,  with  the  exception  of  brief  intervals 
of  short-lived  opposition,  were  controlled 
by  that  pioneer  monopoly  of  the  upper  Willamette,  the  People's  Transportation  Company,  for  many  years. 
This  corporation,  which  had  expended  thousands  of  dollars  in  constructing  the  basin  at  Oregon  City,  enabling 
them  to  handle  freight  more  cheaply  and  with  greater  dispatch  than  any  of  their  competitors,  discouraged  the 
inauguration  of  any  serious  competition  as  long  as  they  held  the  key  to  the  situation  on  the  upper  Willamette. 
An  effort  to  do  away  with  this  monopoly  was  made  in  186K  by  the  Willamette  Falls  Canal  &  Locks  Company, 
an  organization  formed  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  canal  and  locks  at  Oregon  City,  to  permit  steamers  to 
ascend  the  river  from  Portland  to  its  headwaters  without  difficulty.  The  Oregon  Legislature  made  an  appropriation 
of  $60,000  in  aid  of  the  undertaking,  and  the  company  started  with  a  capitalization  of  $30,000.  with  the  following 
officers :  B.  Goldsmith  of  Portland,  president ;  J.  K.  Kelly  of  The  Dalles,  vice-president ;  S.  Huelat  of  Oregon 
City,  secretary  ;  O-  Humason  of  The  Dalles,  Joseph  Teal  of  Portland,  John  F.  Miller  of  Salem,  and  D.  P. 
Thompson  of  Oregon  City,  directors  in  addition  to  the  officials  first  mentioned.  Work  was  commenced  at 
once  and  as  rapidly  as  possible  conducted  to  a  successful  termination.  The  prospects  for  an  approaching  end  to 
their  control  of  the  river  had  no  apparent  effect  on  the  People's  Transportation  Company,  and  they  continued 
to  build  new  steamers  and  to  repair  the  old  ones,  adding  to  their  fleet  the  fine  steamers  Albany  and  Dayton  in 
1S68.  The  steamer  Albany  was  a  sternwheeler,  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  feet  long,  twenty-seven  feet  beam, 
and  three  feet  six  inches  depth  of  hold,  with  engines  sixteen  by  fifty  inches.  She  was  constructed  at  Canemah, 
and  J.  D.  Miller  and  George  A.  Pease  were  her  first  captains.    She  operated  on  the  upper  Willamette  until  1875, 
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most  of  the  time  in  command  of  Captains  George  Jerome  and  A.  Vickers,  the  latter  sinking  her  in  January,  1875, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Long  Tom.  where  she  was  abandoned  and  became  a  total  lass.  The  Dayton  was  built  at 
Canemah  in  1868.  and  was  equipped  with  machinery  from  the  old  Rival.  Her  first  commander  was  J.  T.  Apperson, 
who  was  succeeded  by  George  Jerome,  L.  U.  Pratt  and  Joseph  Kellogg,  the  latter  securing  control  of  the  steamer 
after  the  Oregon  Steamship  Company  retired  from  business.  The  Dayton  was  one  hundred  and  seventeen  feet 
long,  twenty  feet  beam,  and  four  feet  six  inches  hold.    vShe  remained  in  active  service  until  about  1881. 

The  steamer  Success  was  launched  at  Canemah,  July  15,  1868.  Her  owners  were  Capt.  E.  W.  Baughman, 
D.  P.  Thompson  and  J.  Winston,  Baughman  owning  a  controlling  interest.  She  was  a  light-draft  boat,  but  was 
far  from  a  success  financially,  and  in  February,  1869.  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  People's  Transportation 
Company,  who  continued  her  on  the  upper  Willamette,  in  command  of  Captains  John  W.  Cochrane,  George 
Jerome  and  James  Wilson."  Her  last  work  on  the  river  was  in  the  service  of  the  Oregon  Steamship  Company  a 
short  time  before  that  corporation  went  out  of  existence.  She  was  at  this  time  in  charge  of  Capt.  Dan  Tackaberry. 
Her  dimensions  were  :  length,  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  feet ;  beam,  twenty-five  feet ;  depth  of  hold,  four  feet ; 
with  engines  sixteen  by  forty-eight  inches.  The  little  steamer  Lcwiston,  which  was  brought  down  from  Snake 
River,  was  taken  over  the  falls  through  the  basin  aud  operated  011  the  upper  Willamette,  where  she  was  renamed 
the  Ann,  running  from  Albany  to  Eugene  in  conjunction  with  the  Success.  Below  Oregon  City  the  new  line 
connected  for  a  short  time  with  the  Wenat,  which  made  her  first  appearance  this  year.  She  was  a  diminutive 
sternwheeler,  equipped  with  the  machinery  from  the  old  steamer  Cowlitz.  On  completion  she  was  operated  on  the 
Cowlitz  in  charge  of  Capt.  A.  Boone,  but  after  a  short  time  was  sold  by  the  sheriff  to  Capt.  Joseph  Kellogg  for 
$3,000,  and  in  May,  1869,  was  put  back  on  the  Monticello  route,  carrying  passengers  from  Portland  for  fifty  cents 
aud  freight  for  one  dollar  per  ton.  Capt.  J.  N.  Fisher  succeeded  Boone  as  master,  and  in  1870  Capt.  W.  H.  Smith 
took  command  and  ran  her  for  several  years.  In  1874  Captain  Kellogg  operated  her  on  the  Columbia  as  far  as 
the  Sandy,  but  her  owners  received  a  good  offer  and  sold  her  in  1870  to  Capt.  J.  C.  Brittain  of  Seattle,  who  took 
her  around  in  safety  the  same  year  and  used  her  in  the  While  River  trade  She  was  also  engaged  in  towing 
barges  for  the  Seattle  Coal  Company.  Her  last  service  was  on  the  Skagit  route  in  1878.  During  the  few  years 
spent  on  the  Sound  she  was  sunk  four  times.  The  last  accident  occurred  in  March,  1878,  and  was  of  such  a 
serious  nature  that  she  was  never  repaired,  but  was  disposed  of  for  $1,700  to  J.  H.  Moss,  who  removed  the  engines 
and  placed  them  in  another  steamer.  The  Wenat  was  seventy-six  feet  long,  seventeen  feet  six  inches  beam, 
three  feet  six  inches  hold,  with  engines  eight  and  one-quarter  by  thirty -six  inches. 

Communication  by  steamer  was  opened  in  May,  1868,  between  Astoria  and  Ilwaco  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia,  the  U.  S.  Grant  having  been  the  pioneer  on  the  route,  which  is  now  so  well  known  to  the  thousands 
of  "  seasiders  "  who  visit  the  ocean-beach  resorts  north  of  the  Columbia.  The  steamer  was  owned  and  operated 
by  Capt.  J.  H.  D.  Gray,  formerly  in  the  employ  of  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company,  and,  while  she  did 
not  carry  so  many  passengers  as  some  of  her  successors,  she  was  a  great  convenience  to  the  residents  of  that 
isolated  section.  The  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company  was  undisturl>ed  on  the  Columbia  during  1868,  and  no 
new  steamers  appeared  011  that  stream  above  the  mouth  of  the  Willamette.  The  Okanogan  ran  to  Astoria,  and  the 
Rescue  was  on  the  Cowlitz  route.  The  Fannie  Troup,  Captain  Turnbull,  was  running  to  Vancouver  with  no 
opposition. 

The  traffic  between  Portland,  Victoria  and  Puget  Sound  ports  had  l>ccome  of  sufficient  importance  to 
warrant  a  regular  steamer,  and  in  1868  Jacob  Kamm  purchased  the  steamship  George  S.  Wright  and  started  her 
in  what  proved  a  very  profitable  trade.  Up  to  this  time  the  business  had  been  handled  by  the  steamships  of  the 
Holladay  line  on  their  trips  to  the  Sound  by  way  of  the  Columbia  River,  and  when  Kamm's  plans  became  known 
the  Holladay  people  promptly  dispatched  the  Active  on  the  same  mission,  both  steamers  remaining  on  this  and 
the  Alaska  route  for  several  years.  Navigation  of  the  Columbia  and  Willamette  rivers  was  practically  suspended 
for  the  first  two  months  of  186S,  and  for  a  period  of  fifty-one  days  no  deep-water  steamers  were  able  to  reach 
Portland  on  account  of  the  heavy  ice,  although  for  a  good  portion  of  the  time  they  could  go  up  as  far  as  Cathlamet 
and  Oak  Point  without  much  difficulty.  The  ocean  steamships  on  the  Northern  routes  in  1868  were :  the  Ajax. 
California,  Continental,  Qriflamme,  Del  Norte,  Pacific  and  John  L.  Stephens,  the  latter  vessel  going  to  Alaska  several 
times  with  troops  and  Government  supplies.  The  steamer  Constantine,  which  had  been  registered  under  the 
American  flag,  also  made  a  few  trips  between  Victoria  and  San  Francisco.  The  United  States  surveying  steamer 
Katie,  in  charge  of  Captain  Bean,  spent  some  weeks  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River  surveying  and  locating 
buoys  and  afterward  went  to  Puget  Sound.    The  steamer  New  World,  which  had  been  expected  to  break  up  the 

1J  Capt.  James  Wilson  was  born  in  France  in  1817,  and  arrived  at  Portland  in  185a  on  the  schooner  Emhout,  and  with  CapL 
John  Wolfe,  who  came  on  the  same  vessel,  went  as  deckhand  on  the  steamer  Multnomah,  Captain  Fauntleroy,  for  eighteen  months. 
Captain  Wilson  then  visited  the  mines,  and  after  returning  was  on  the  steamer  Portland,  remaining  there  for  three  or  fonr  years, 
and  then  going  to  the  upjier  Columbia  on  the  steamers  Mary  and  Hmsalo,  where  he  worked  until  1859,  at  which  time  he  sailed  a 
schooner  between  the  Cascades  and  The  Dalles  for  about  six  months.  He  then  went  to  Celilo  and  rail  as  fireman  011  the  steamer 
Colonel  Wright,  Capt.  Leu  White,  and  afterward,  until  August,  1860,  was  with  Captain  McNulty  on  the  middle  river,  leaving  there 
for  the  steamer  Onward,  on  the  upper  Willamette,  with  Capt.  George  Pease.  After  firing  on  the  Surprise,  Relief  aud  other 
steamers  for  about  three  years,  he  joined  the  Enlerpn se,  serving  as  mate  and  pilot  for  six  years.  In  1870  he  was  successively  in 
command  of  the  steamers  Reliance,  Echo,  Success,  Albany  and  Alice.  When  the  People's  Transportation  Company  sold  out,  he 
entered  Holladav's  employ,  continuing  with  him  and  his  successors  until  1S89.  with  the  exception  of  a  short  time  in  1883,  when  he 
was  master  or  a  construction  steamer  for  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  on  the  Fraser  River.  He  is  at  present  living  at 
Clackamas,  Or. 
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monopoly  of  the  Eliza  Anderson  on  the  Sound,  this  year  followed  in  the  wake  of  her  predecessors  and  was  bought 
in  by  the  owners  of  the  Anderson  and  sent  to  San  Francisco  in  command  of  Capt.  Leon  Smith,  taking  with  her 
as  cargo  the  equipments  and  machinery  saved  from  the  wreck  of  the  United  States  steamer  Suwannee.  Two  other 
well  known  steamers  left  British  Columbia  waters  for  San  Francisco,  the  telegraph  company's  Mumford,  which 
had  spent  the  preceding  year  on  the  Fraser,  going  down  in  June  in  tow  of  the  steamship  California,  anil  the 
famous  Diana  leaving  in  October  in  charge  of  Capt.  Leon  Smith.  Puget  Sound's  pioneer  tugboat,  the  Resolute,  went 
skyward  in  a  terrible  explosion  in  August,  six  people  losing  their  lives.    Her  place  was  filled  by  the  arrival  of  the 

tug  Merrimac  from  San  Francisco  and  the  completion  of  the  fine  new 
tug  Favorite  at  Utsalady  in  October,  the  latter  vessel  being  still  afloat 
and  in  good  order.  Another  fine  tugboat,  the  Escort,  was  launched  at 
Coos  Hay  and  proceeded  to  San  Francisco  under  sail  to  be  fitted  with 
machinery.  In  British  Columbia  the  lake  steamer  Prince  0/  Wales  was 
dismantled  to  furnish  power  for  the  new  Victoria,  under  construction  at 
Cjuesnelmouth  to  run  between  that  place  and  Big  Bar  on  the  upper 
Fraser.  On  K  am  loops  Lake,  Capt.  August  Meneuteau  was  running  the 
steamer  Kamloops,  a  small  stcrnwheelcr  of  which  he  was  master, 
engineer  and  most  of  the  crew,  spending  the  greater  part  of  the  time 
in  the  engine-room  and  steering  the  boat  with  lines  leading  up  to  the 
pilot-house. 

A  new  contract  was  made  in  September  between  the  Crown 
Colony  and  the  California,  Oregon  &  Mexico  Steamship  Company,  by 
which  the  latter  was  to  receive  a  subsidy  of  $1,000  per  month  for  the 
mail  and  was  to  run  one  monthly  steamship  direct  between  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Victoria  and  two  by  way  of  Portland,  with  additional  steamers 
if  the  trade  demanded  them,  the  passenger  rates  to  be :  cabin,  $40 ; 
steerage,  $15.  The  California.  Oregon  8c.  Mexico  Steamship  Company 
was  a  power  in  the  land  at  this  period  and  had  control  of  the  postal 
contracts  on  nearly  every  coast  route  of  importance  between  Mexico 
and  Alaska.    In  consideration  of  valuable  concessions,  the  steamship 

company  made  the  Mexican  Government  a  present  of  the  old  steamship 
CArr.  Ghoroi  Mahchaxt  _  «     •    «      i         «.  .  , 

Panama,  completely  fitted  out  for  a  revenue  and  transport  steamer,  and 

the  Mexicans  put  her  in  commission  on  the  west  coast  under  the  name  Juarez.  The  Beaver,  now  past  her 
thirty-second  birthday,  was  in  the  service  of  the  Government  surveying  in  the  North,  Capt.  George  Marchant."  in 
after  years  the  last  master  of  the  old  craft,  being  one  of  the  crew.  The  abandonment  of  the  Russian-American 
telegraph  project  withdrew  from  Northwestern  waters  several  vessels  which  had  been  there  for  the  past  three 
years  in  connection  with  that  scheme,  and  in  the  fall  the  ships  Egmont  and  Nightingale 
took  aboard  all  of  the  material  and  sailed  from  Victoria  for  New  York. 

The  coasting  fleet  during  1868  was  so  much  larger  than  that  of  any  previous 
year,  that  a  complete  list  of  those  best  known  in  this  trade  is  herewith  given,  with 
names  of  masters :  to  Puget  Sound,  ships  David  Hoadley,  Balch  ;  Nicholas  Piddle, 
Arey  ;  Aureola,  Ross;  John  L.  Dimick,  Winchell ;  Elizabeth  Kimball,  Bunker;  Helot's, 
Nickels;  Mary  Glover,  Miller;  Samoset,  Greenlief;  Marmion,  Boyd;  John  Jay, 
Hughes;  Winged  A  rrow.  Sands ;  Coquimbo,  Stevens  ;  Atalanta,  Barnes;  barks  Gold- 
hunter,  Farnham  ;  Milan,  Snow  ;  Jenny  Pitts,  White  ;  Rival,  Revell ;  Chasca,  Smith  ; 
Iconium,  Mulgrove  ;  General  Cobb.  Spear  ;  Christopher  Mitchell,  Paulsen  ;  Florence, 
Coley  ;  Architect,  Thompson;  Scotland,  Alexander;  Moneynick,  Marshall;  Leonore, 
Ford ;  Adelaide  Cooper,  Bean ;  Ocean  Spray,  Mctzger ;  Mary,  Hanson  ;  Videtlc, 
Merritt ;  Delaware,  Shillaber ;  Onward,  Kinney ;  Fremont,  McLellan ;  Glimpse. 
Burns  ;  Gem  oj  the  Ocean,  Mitchell ;  Caroline  Read,  Hinds ;  Legal  Tender,  Wiley ; 

Oakland,  Batchelder  ;  Revere,  Mclntyre  ;'5  Vernon,  Keller  ;  Carlotta,  Black ;  Oakhill,         CA"-  Mcl5,T1r" 


'•Capt.  George  Marchant  was  born  in  Cornwall,  England,  in  1845,  and,  as  soon  an  he  became  old  enough  to  go  to  sea,  began 
sailing  out  of  English  ports  on  deep-water  ships  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  He  arrived  in  British  Columbia  in  1S67  and  found 
employment  on  a  vessel  which,  in  that  comparatively  early  day.  was  termed  the  old  steamer  Reaver.  The  pioneer  craft  was  at  that 
time  engaged  in  the  geodetic  service,  for  which  purpose  she  was  under  charter  to  the  British  Government.  Marchant  remained 
with  the  Beaver  until  1871,  then  engaged  in  mining  for  a  year,  and.  on  returning  to  the  marine  business,  look  command  of  the 
Union,  mention  of  which  is  made  elsewhere.  After  leaving  this  peculiar  steamer,  he  again  joined  the  Beaver,  running  with  her  at 
different  times  for  over  twenty  years,  and  having  his  name  inseparably  connected  with  this  vessel  of  world-wide  fame  through  being 
the  last  man  in  command.  Since  the  loss  of  the  Beaver,  Captain  Marchant  has  been  employed  ou  several  small  steamers  running 
out  of  Victoria. 

•»Capt.  James  Mclntyre,  born  in  Scotland  in  183*,  arrived  in  Victoria  in  1854  as  second  officer  of  the  East  India  ship  Marquis 
0/  Bute,  under  charter  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  He  left  the  ship  at  this  point  and  went  to  San  Francisco,  and  from  there  to 
the  Society  Islands,  where  he  traded  for  a  number  of  years.  He  returned  to  Sau  Francisco  in  1858,  and,  a  year  later,  took  command 
of  the  bark  Ann  Parry,  owned  by  Capt.  George  Chase.  On  this  vessel  and  the  Massachusetts  he  remained  until  1866,  leaving 
Captain  Chase's  employ  to  take  the  ship  Revere,  which  he  sailed  for  nearly  twenty  years.  He  went  from  her  to  the  ship  Richard 
III.,  which  he  commanded  for  six  years,  and  took  charge  of  the  steamer  Costa  Rica  in  the  Nanaimo  coal  trade  about  si*  year* 
ago,  and  is  still  in  that  service. 
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Gove;  D.  M.  //all.  Reynolds;  Sampson,  Howe;  W.  .1.  Hanks,  Nickels;  /Ironies,  Van  Name  :  barkentines  Free 
Trade,  Buddington  ;  Jane  A.  Falkenberg,  Gregg;  Grate  Roberts,  Glidden  ;  Victor,  Greenlief;  W.  H.  Gauley, 
Boyd;  /Cm  ma  Augusta,  Higgins  ;  brigs/.  //.  l.unt,  Stoddart ;  Orient,  Lcunan;  Tanner,  McCarty  ;  T.  II'.  Lucas, 
Friend ;  Moneta,  Bursley ;  Crimea.  Lassen ;  Hidalgo,  McAllep ;  schooners  Parallel,  Johnson  ;  Forest  King, 
Ackley  ;  A.  P.  Jordan,  Higgins.  A  few  of  these  vessels  carried  occasional  cargoes  of  coal  from  Bellingham  Bay. 
and  the  following  made  several  trips  in  the  trade  between  the  Bay  and  San  Francisco ;  barks  Amethyst,  Swenson  ; 

A'estor,  Bearse  :  Torrent,  Carleton  ;  Camden,  Mitchell  ;  and  Kutosoff, 
Robinson.  In  the  Nanaimo  coal  traffic  were  the  ships  El  Dorado, 
Plumme ;  Isaac  Jeans,  Boyling ;  Grace  Darling,  Gibbs ;  Fanny, 
Arthur  ;  Dublin,  Blevin  ;  Shooting  Star,  Peck  ;  Flying  Eagle,  Hayes. 
The  brigs  Commodore,  Robertson,  and  Orient,  and  the  bark  V'idette, 
Captain  Gatter,"  carried  several  lumber  cargoes  from  the  Moody  ville 
Mills.  Some  of  the  above  mentioned  made  occasional  voyages  to 
Coos  Bay  and  the  Umpqua,  and  in  addition  the  following  were  in 
the  coal  and  lumber  business :  barks  Narramissic,  Allen  ;  Charles 
Devens,  Gilman ;  brigs  //ugh  Barclay,  Bray  ;  Francisco,  Greene  j 
k'oloa,  Williams ;  Advance,  Berry' ;  Kentucky,  F.lliston  ;  Lucy  Ann, 
Chester;"  Admiral,  Newbury:  Sheet  Anchor,  Butler;1*  /'erpetua, 
Thomquist ;  Mary  A.  Read,  Johnson  ;  Monitor,  Frost ;  Arago, 
McAllep ;"  barkentine  Melancthon.  Patterson  ;  schooners  Legal 
Tender,  Hardwick  ;  Cora,  Knackc :  Dreadnanght,  Perriinan  ;  Bunk- 
alation,  Morrison  ;  John  Bright,  Swain  ;  B.  H.  Ramsdell,  Tufts ; 
^Afl  Louisa  Morrison,  Howlett ;  Enterprise,  Camman.    To  the  I'mpqua. 

bark  Sam  Merrill,  Trask  ;  schooners  \V.  F.  Boune,  Hughes ;  Paeijie, 
Gage ;  Bobolink,  Hughes ;  Enterprise  and  Alaska.  The  schooners 
running  between  San  Francisco  and  Shoalwater  Bay  were  engaged 
mostly  in  the  oyster  traffic,  and  the  best  known  vessels  were  the 
Sarah  Louise,  Jones  ;  Potter,  Jones ;  Ada  May,  Anderson  ;*°  Leah, 
Foster;  Ann  Eti:a,  Winant ;"  and  John  and  Samuel,  Bowden.  The 
Ann  Eli:a.  and  the  Mist,  Captain  Hoxie,  also  made  a  few  trips  to 
Yaquina.  No  coal  and  but  little  lumber  being  shipped  from  the  Columbia,  sailing  coasters  seldom  visited  the 
river,  and  the  few  vessels  engaged  in  the  trade  were  dependent  principally  on  the  inward  freight,  which  in  those 
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"Capt.  Frank  \V.  Gatter  was  horn  in  New  York  in  1843.  wben  quite  young  went  to  sea  on  a  packet-ship  tailing  between  New- 
York  and  Liverpool,  in  which  service  he  remained  for  four  years,  aud  then  went  as  male  on  a  bark  running  to  the  La  Plata.  In  1859 
he  came  to  California  on  the  ship  Good  Hope,  which  subsequently  went  to  Calcutta,  where  the  vessel  took  a  cargo  of  coolies  to  the 
coffee  ptanlalious,  sailing  thence  to  Savannah,  da.,  where  the  arrived  a  few  days  before  Sumter  was  fired  upon,  receiving 
twenty-four  hours'  notice  to  leave  or  be  confiscated.  Captain  Gatter  was  offered  a  position  011  the  Confederate  cruiser  Petrel,  which 
was  afterward  sunk  by  the  frigate  St.  Lawrence,  but  refused  to  serve  under  that  flag,  went  to  New  York  aud  enlisted  in  the  United 
States  Navy  on  the  frigate  koanoke.  Alter  the  battle  between  the  Merrimac  and  Monitor,  the  Roanoke  joined  the  Mississippi 
squadron,  aud  Gatter  went  through  from  Port  Henry  to  Ifcmelson  and  Vicksburg.  In  1863  he  was  discharged,  alter  a  medical 
examination,  and  in  1864  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  where  be  has  since  remained.  In  1869  he  began  commanding  vessels  engaged 
in  the  coasting  trade,  the  old  bark  Glimpse  and  the  V'idette  being  the  best  known  of  the  sailing  craft  of  which  he  bad  charge.  When 
the  Northern  Pacific  Steamship  Company  commenced  operations  on  the  Sound,  Captain  Gatter  was  appointed  Sound  pilot  for  their 
steamships,  aud  has  since  held  that  position.  He  is  an  active  member  of  the  Brotherhood  of  American  Pilots,  and  was  First  Pilot  of 
Harbor  No.  16. 

"  Capt.  Martin  P.  Chester  was  born  in  New  Brunswick  in  1846  aud  went  to  sea  in  boyhood.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  met 
with  a  rough  experience,  being  the  only  survivor  of  a  schooner  crew  of  nine  men  wrecked  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  Young  Chester 
floated  all  night  on  the  bottom  of  a  boat,  but  was  picked  up  the  next  day  and  landed  at  Madeira,  whence  he  was  tent  to  Liverpool 
by  the  British  consul.  Mis  first  work  after  his  arrival  on  the  Pacific  Coast  was  on  the  old  bark  ChriUopher  Mitchell.  He  continued 
sailing  North  in  subordinate  capacities  until  1867,  when  he  was  put  in  command  of  the  brig  Lucy  Ann,  from  San  Francisco  to 
Humboldt.  He  was  next  on  the  schooner  Alida  and  the  brig  Sheet  Anchor,  in  the  Coos  Bay  coal  trade,  going  from  there  to  the 
schooner  Superior,  running  between  San  Francisco  and  the  Columbia  River,  aud  next  to  the  schooner  A.  /'.Jordan,  from  Humboldt 
to  southern  ports.  For  a  short  time  he  was  on  the  Eclipse,  at  that  period  the  largest  schooner  on  the  Coast,  and  subsequently  took 
the  bark  J.  ft'.  Seat/er  for  a  few  trips,  eventually  returning  to  the  Eclipse,  where  he  remained  for  nine  years.  He  left  this  command 
to  build  the  schooner  Halcyon,  which  he  disposed  of  aud  retired.  Three  years  later  he  embarked  again  and  served  on  coasting 
steam  vessels  most  of  the  time  as  first  officer,  except  for  a  period  of  two  years  as  master  of  the  steamer  Lakme.  Captain  Chester 
holds  first-class  licenses  on  Puget  Sound  from  Tacoma  to  the  sea,  and  on  Gray's  Harbor  and  coastwise  to  Alaska.  He  is  at  present 
living  at  San  Francisco. 

"Capt.  C.  H.  Butler  was  liorn  in  Maine  in  1841.  He  began  his  seagoing  career  when  quite  young,  aud  spent  fifteen  years 
on  the  Atlantic  Coast,  mostly  in  the  European  and  West  India  trade  as  mate.  In  1 86  7  he  went  to  the  Pacific  and  served  between 
San  Francisco  and  Coos  Bay  as  master  of  the  brig  Sheet  Anchor.  He  was  afterward  connected  with  the  brig  Arago,  schooner 
Gotama,  in  which  vessel  he  was  part  owner,  MM  the  steamers  Eastport,  Empire,  and  Gussie  Tel/air.  When  the  latter  was  lost  in 
1880  he  retired  to  •  farm  for  a  year,  and  then  went  to  San  Francisco  and  built  the  schooner  Beulah.  He  subsequently  returned  to 
the  Empire,  running  north  from  San  Francisco  to  British  Columbia  ports,  the  Sound.  Columbia  River,  and  Coos  Bay.  In  1891  he 
built  the  strainer  Homer  at  Coquillc,  Or.,  aud  ran  her  for  a  year.    He  then  abandoned  the  water  and  is  now  living  at  Arago,  Or. 

"Capt.  William  J.  McAllep,  of  the  schooner  Corona,  was  born  in  Lubec,  Me.,  came  to  the  Northwest  in  1864,  and  has 
been  sailing  out  of  San  Francisco  since  that  time,  his  first  schooner  being  the  Golden  Slate.  From  her  he  went  as  mate  of  the 
bark  (>rk,  and  two  years  laier  look  command  of  the  brig  Arago.  Since  then  he  has  been  master  of  the  following  vessels  : 
barkentine  Occident,  which  was  lost  on  Coos  Bay,  barkentine  Melancthon,  schooners  Enterprise.  Sparrow,  Trustee,  ana  Corona, 
owning  an  interest  in  the  latter.  Captain  McAllep  hax  been  in  the  employ  of  A.  M.  Simpson  for  twenty-two  and  of  Hall  Brothers 
for  eleven  years. 

"Capt.  Caspar  H.  Anderson  of  San  Francisco  was  born  in  Denmark  in  1844,  and  commenced  his  marine  service  in  1858  as  a 
boy  on  the  topsail  schooner  //ygeia.  reaching  the  I'uited  States  in  1861,  and  after  a  couple  of  trips  to  the  West  Indies  came  to  the 
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days  was  not  handled  as  cheaply  by  the  steamers  as  at  present.  The  fleet  running  into  the  Columbia  included 
the  barks  Zephyr,  Trask  ;  Helen  W.  ■  limy.  Freeman  ;  Almatia,  Richardson ;  Live  Yankee,  Wiggin  ;  Oecident, 
Simpson  ;  Whistler,  Fuller  ;  Rainier,  Hayden  ;  and  the  brigs  Brewster.  Corno,  and  Xortft  Star,  Crowell.  Other 
sailing  vessels  made  occasional  voyages  there,  but  the  business  in  this  line  was  small  compared  to  that  of  Puget 
Sound,  which  had  over  thirty  vessels  enrolled  in  that  district  and  thirty-nine  others  making  regular  trips.  This 
large  fleet,  together  with  nearly  as  great  a  uumber  of  ships  coming  from  foreign  ports  for  lumber,  made  business 
good  for  towboats  and  pilots  wherever  these  modern  necessities  could 
be  found,  and  a  bill  passed  the  Washington  Legislature  for  the 
appointment  of  a  board  and  the  establishment  of  a  regular  pilot 
service.  The  Victoria  men  built  a  stanch  new  schooner  for  their  use 
in  boarding  inbound  ships,  and,  with  the  presence  of  several  tugboats 
on  both  sides  of  the  line,  shipping  was  well  attended  to.  The  Colum- 
bia River  cleared  its  first  grain  vessel  in  1868,  the  Helen  Angier, 
having  been  the  pioneer  in  this  trade  destined  in  after  years  to  be  the 
meaus  of  disbursing  millions  of  dollars  among  tugs,  pilots  and  the 
purveyors  of  marine  supplies.  The  most  important  arrival  of  the 
year  at  Portland  was  that  of  the  bark  Sallie  Drown  from  New  York, 
the  pioneer  in  a  new  line  established  by  A.  S.  Mercer,  who  had  made 
himself  famous  by  bringing  a  cargo  of  women  from  the  Hast  a  few 
years  before.  It  had  been  five  years  since  any  sailing  vessel  had 
arrived  at  Portland  direct  from  New  York,  and  the  Sallie  Brown  was 
accorded  a  hearty  welcome.  She  was  one  hundred  and  seventy  days 
on  the  voyage,  and  on  arrival  was  loaded  with  flour  and  wheat  and 
started  back  to  the  port  from  whence  she  came.  Another  noteworthy 
arrival  of  questionable  value  to  the  country  was  that  of  the  French 
ship  Jennie  Aliee,  which  reached  Portland  from  Hongkong  with  four 
hundred  and  thirty  Chinese  passengers,  the  first  shipload  ever  brought 
direct  to  the  Northwest,  but  unfortuuately  not  the  last.  Several 
pretentious  sailing  vessels  were  set  afloat  in  1868,  it  having  become  a 
generally  accepted  fact  that  this  portion  of  the  country  could  furnish 

the  material  for  almost  any  kind  of  a  marine  craft.  From  Coos  Bay  the 
barkeutine  Melanethon,  built  at  that  point  in  1867,  made  her  maiden  trip  to 
San  Francisco  in  command  of  Captain  Patterson,  who  is  still  sailing  up  and 
down  the  coast.  At  Port  Orchard  the  barkeutine  Grace  Roberts,  269  tons  net 
register,  was  constructed  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $.v  >.<**>.  and  at  Port  Madison  the 
schooner  F.lida,  of  179  tons  register,  was  launched  in  the  fall  for  her  master, 
Oloff  Mattson.  A  schooner  of  125  tons  register,  named  the  Favorite,  was  built 
at  Sooke,  B.  C,  for  Captain  McKay,  and  the  small  schooner  Bunkalation  was 
added  to  the  fleet  turned  out  at  the  yards  on  Coos  Bay.  At  Vancouver, 
Wash.,  a  hundred-ton  schooner  was  completed  for  James  Crawford  and  J  C. 
Durgin,  but  was  used  mostly  on  the  river  for  carrying  wood  and  Government 
supplies  to  Fort  Canby.  Barratry  cases  were  not  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
Northwest,  and  their  rarity  made  them  all  the  more  conspicuous  when  brought 
to  public  notice.  One  of  the  most  notable  on  record  was  that  of  the  schooner 
S.  S.  Bailey,  which  sailed  from  San  Francisco  for  Victoria  in  the  spring  and 
was  not  heard  of  for  many  months.  After  waiting  nearly  n  year  without 
tidings  of  the  vessel,  the  insurance  was  paid.  Shortly  afterward  a  report 
reached  California  that  the  schooner  had  been  seen  at  a  New  Zealand  port, 
-t  An  investigation  followed,  which  resulted  in  the  capture  of  Captain  Bobbins, 
who  had  left  San  Francisco  in  command  of  the  schooner.  lie  was  found  in 
Melbourne,  and,  after  being  jailed,  told  the  whole  story'-  Prior  to  leaving  San  Francisco  he  had  arranged  with  a 
commission  man  named  Kiuehart  to  partly  load  the  vessel  with  stone  and  rubbish,  and  then  take  in  a  showing  of 
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Pacific  Coast  in  i86j.  He  was  mate  ou  coasting  vessels  for  several  yeans,  and  in  1869  was  appointed  master  of  the  schooner  Ada  May. 
From  her  he  weut  to  the  schooner  Matthew  Turner,  which  he  sailed  for  eight  years,  most  of  the  time  in  the  Alaska  trade.  Mr  has 
since  had  command  of  the  steamers  A'ar/mt,  St.  Paul,  Bertha  and  Progreso.  He  was  on  the  Bertha  for  five  years,  and  has  had 
charge  of  the  latter  for  two  year*. 

"\V.  D.  Winant.  mate,  was  born  in  New  York  City  in  185a  His  first  marine  experience  on  this  Coast  was  on  the  schooner 
Anna  Eliza,  sailing  between  San  Francisco  ami  Yuquina  Bay.  He  left  her  in  1867  to  go  ou  the  schooner  Louisa  Simfmin,  and 
afterward  ran  on  San  Francisco  Bay  for  several  years.  He  returned  to  Yaquina  Rav  in  1884,  Iml  again  visited  Snn  Francisco,  going 
from  there  to  the  South  Sea  Island  pearl  fisheries.  After  his  return  be  spent  several  months  in  tbc  Sboalwatcr  Bay  oyster  trade,  and 
afterward  took  the  schooner  Lizzie  and  operated  her  in  that  business  for  a  number  of  years  between  Sun  Francisco  and  Vaijuina. 
He  was  ou  the  schooner  Mischief  for  four  years  as  male  and  made  several  trips  to  the  Willumette  kiver  For  some  time  past  be  has 
been  in  the  ferry  and  oyster  traffic  011  Yaciuina  Bay. 
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genuine  cargo,  insure  it  all  highly,  and  when  well  outside  the  captain  was  to  scuttle  the  vessel  and  return  to  port. 
Once  safely  on  his  way  Robbins  weakened,  concluded  that  it  was  a  shame  to  destroy  so  good  a  vessel,  changed 
his  course  and  sailed  for  the  Sandwich  Islands,  where,  on  arrival,  he  sold  the  cargo  aud  invested  the  proceeds  in 
cocoauut  oil.  With  this  commodity  he  bore  away  for  New  Zealand,  where  he  disposed  of  the  oil  at  a  profit  of 
four  thousand  dollars,  half  of  which  he  gave  to  the  crew  and  with  the  remainder  went  to  Melbourne  and  was 
enjoying  life  when  arrested.  Riuehart,  his  partner,  who  had  previously  received  eighteen  thousand  dollars 
insurance,  heard  of  the  plight  of  his  associate,  and  disappeared  before  he  could  be  apprehended.  Robbins  was 
never  extradited  for  the  offense  and  escaped  punishment  by  jumping  his  bail. 

The  traders  on  the  coast  of  Vancouver  and  Queen  Charlotte's  islands  had  always  been  confronted  with  a 
greater  danger  than  shipwreck,  and  in  1868  the  numerous  outrages  committed  by  the  Indians  culminated  in  the 
murder  of  the  entire  crew  of  the  Growler,  a  well  known  Puget  Sound  schooner.  The  vessel  left  Victoria  in  March 
with  a  $35,000  cargo  for  the  American  Fur  Company  at  Sitka  and  was  wrecked  off  Cape  Murray.  Queen 
Charlotte's  Island,  the  following  persons  losing  their  lives :  Capt.  Horace  Coffin,  George  H.  Sprague,  a  nephew 
of  Governor  Sprague  of  Rhode  Island,  George  Nichols,  Abraham  Jackson,  Thomas  Riley,  A.  Stewart, 
C.  A.  Thompson,  John  Shepard,  Samuel  Thompson.  Harris  McAlmond.  a  half-breed  woman,  and  a  young  man 
from  San  Francisco.  None  of  the  crew  ever  reached  civilization  again,  and  their  exact  fate  will  always  remain  a 
mystery,  although  guarded  statements  of  the  natives  made  years  afterward  prove  that  those  who  escaped  death 

when  the  schooner  was  wrecked  met  a  worse  fate  in  the  hands  of  the 
Hydah  Indians.  A  few  weeks  after  the  disappearance  of  the  Growler, 
the  schooner  Nanaimo  Packet,  which  afterward  came  to  a  similar  end, 
reached  the  scene  of  the  disaster,  and  Captain  Stevens  went  ashore  to 
get  one  of  the  Growler's  anchors,  but  before  he  could  return  to  his 
vessel  he  was  seized  by  the  savages  and  robbed  of  $600.  His  escape 
from  death  was  only  due  to  the  fact  that  part  of  his  crew  were  still  on 
the  schooner  in  plain  sight,  but  beyond  the  reach  of  the  marauders. 
Numerous  indignities  of  a  like  nature  had  been  forced  upon  several 
of  the  trading  fleet,  and  human  life  was  becoming  very  cheap  among 
all  the  Itibet.  The  first  man  to  turn  the  tables  on  the  bloodthirsty 
ruffians  was  Capt.  J.  D.  Warren"  of  Victoria,  who  had  been  trading 
for  a  long  time  with  the  sloop  Thornton ,  On  June  13.  1868,  he  was 
cruising  along  the  shore  of  the  mainland  near  the  head  of  Vancouver 
Island,  and  was  tacking  near  Storm  Island,  when  a  small  canoe 
containing  two  Indians  came  alongside,  one  of  whom  asked  the 
Captain  to  go  in  and  anchor,  as  they  had  a  great  many  furs  and 
desired  to  trade.  Captain  Warren  did  not  care  to  enter  and  told 
them  so,  but,  while  they  were  talking,  two  more  boatloads  came  up. 
ami  he  gave  them  a  towline.  but  the  visitors  did  not  offer  to  make  fast 
and  seemed  to  be  waiting  for  others.  They  finally  pulled  in  near  the 
bow  of  the  sloop,  and  Captain  Warren  went  forward  and  saw  that 
they  had  about  a  dozen  muskets  concealed  under  some  blankets  in 
one  of  the  canoes.  He  at  once  ordered  the  men  on  the  sloop  to  show 
the  natives  that  they  were  armed,  and,  when  he  exhibited  his  rifle, 
the  chief  asked  him  what  he  intended  doing  with  it.  Warren  pointed  to  those  in  the  canoe  and  told  him  that 
the  first  man  to  touch  a  gun  would  be  killed  and  that  they  had  better  go  away.  The  wily  savage  made  no 
answer,  and  Warren  informed  the  crew  that  he  believed  that  they  would  get  out  of  the  scrape.  The  chief 
understood  him,  and  at  a  signal  all  of  them  closed  in,  aud  the  fun  began.  The  blanket  was  thrown  off,  and 
every  Indian  seized  a  musket :  but,  before  they  had  an  opportunity  to  make  use  of  their  firearms,  the  crew  of  the 
Thornton  began  shooting,  and  two  of  their  assailants  lay  dead  in  the  canoes.  Captain  Warren  was  aided  by  a  giant 
sailor  known  as  Big  Bill  and  a  man  called  Steve.  Ere  the  natives  could  recover  from  the  effect  of  the  first 
shots,  Big  Bill  was  on  deck  with  a  rifle  in  one  hand  and  a  revolver  in  the  other,  and  his  artillery,  together  with 
the  two  rifles  in  the  hands  of  Steve  and  Warren,  dropped  four  Indians  at  the  next  volley.  Steve  was  severely 
wounded  in  the  onslaught,  and  dragged  himself  to  the  cabin,  leaving  the  others  to  fight  it  out.  The  Indian  pilot 
of  the  sloop  now  took  a  hand  in  the  battle  and  killed  two  of  his  countrymen.  Captain  Warren  had  a  repeating 
rifle,  which  was  a  puzzle  to  the  attacking  party,  who  apparently  could  not  understand  why  it  could  seemingly 
shoot  forever  without  reloading.  The  lively  dodging  indulged  in  by  Warren  and  his  big  assistant  prevented 
them  from  taking  effective  aim,  and,  when  the  last  man  in  the  first  canoe  went  down  before  a  bullet  from  the 
repeater,  they  withdrew  with  a  loss  of  fourteen  killed  and  six  wounded,  one  of  whom  died  the  next  day.  Warren 
received  a  charge  of  buckshot,  which  laid  him  up  for  a  long  time,  and  the  man  Steve  was  seriously  injured,  but 
both  recovered,  and  it  was  many  years  after  this  occurrence  before  another  trader  was  attacked. 


Capt.  Jambs  O.  Warrkn 


K  Capt.  James  D.  Warren  was  one  of  ibe  pioneers  of  the  sealing  business  in  British  Columbia,  and  for  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century  has  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  British  Columbia  marine  matters.  A  sketch  of  his  life  will  be  found  in  the  closing 
chapters  of  this  work  relating  to  the  scaling  industry. 
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The  year  1868  was  a  record  breaker  for  marine  disasters.  Over  half  a  million  dollars  worth  of  property  was 
lost  in  numerous  wrecks,  and  at  least  fifty  people  perished.  The  first  of  the  Northwestern  fleet  to  meet  with  a 
••(.-nous  mishap  in  iN(>8  was  the  hark  //.  /.,  Rutgers,  wrecked  at  Point  Bouita,  January  1st.  She  was  en  route  from 
Seabeck  in  command  of  Captain  Marston,  and,  during  a  fog,  ran  in  too  close  to  the  dangerous  spot  known  as  the 
Potato  Patch.  Realizing  his  peril,  the  Captain  let  go  his  anchor,  but  it  failed  to  hold,  and  the  vessel  soon 
dragged  on  the  rocks  and  was  beaten  to  pieces.  The  crew  were  rescued  by  the  tug  Sol  Thomas  and  taken  to  San 
Francisco.  The  Rutgers  vols  a  bark  of  four  hundred  and  five  tons  register,  built  at  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  for  the 
Russian-American  Telegraph  Company  ;  but,  with  the  collapse  of  this  scheme,  a  seven-eighths  interest  was 
sold  to  Adams,  Blinn  &  Co.,  who  valued  their  holding  at  $12,000  The  other  share  was  the  property  of  a 
confederate  officer,  but  after  it  was  confiscated  the  ownership  was  never  definitely  settled.  On  Thursday,  March 
19th.  the  British  ship  Fanny,  formerly  the  Vortigern,  896  tons.  Captain  Arthur,  owned  by  Rosenfeld  & 
Bermiugham  of  San  Francisco,  loaded  1,530  tons  of  coal  at  Nanaimo  and  sailed  for  the  Bay  City  in  company  with 
the  Hawaiian  bark  Rosalia,  which  was  loaded  with  150,000  feet  of  lumber  from  Burrard's  Inlet  for  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.  The  Rosalia  was  in  tow  of  the  Isabel,  Captain  Pamphlet,  having  left  Burrard's  Inlet  on  Wednesday 
afternoon.  On  the  way  down  the  Fanny  was  taken  in  tow,  and  the  vessels  proceeded  in  the  following  order  :  Isabel, 
Fanny  and  Rosalia.  When  nearly  opposite  San  Juan  a  gale  struck  the  fleet.  The  Rosalia's  hawser  parted  ;  she 
drifted  astern,  and.  after  beating  about  until  5:00  a.  m.  Friday,  stranded  on  Discovery  Island.  The  Fanny  had 
gone  but  a  short  distance 
when  her  hawser  also  parted, 
and,  before  her  sails  could  be 
set,  she  drifted  in  the  same 
direction.  Both  vessels  beat 
heavily  all  night.  The  Rosa- 
lia, being  on  the  south  side  of 
the  island,  received  the  full 
sweep  of  the  wind,  and,  before 
day  dawned,  her  bottom  was 
knocked  out.  The  Fanny, 
striking  on  the  east  shore, 
was  less  exposed,  but,  owing 
to  her  heavy  cargo,  she  soon 
settled  on  the  rocks  and  was 
full  of  water  when  the  crew 
left  her.  All  hands  were 
landed  in  the  ship's  boats. 
The  Fanny's  cargo  was  valued 
at  $27,000.  and  the  wreck  sold 
for  $1, 100  ;  that  of  the  Rosa- 
lia was  valued  at  $14,000, 
and  her  wreck  brought  $430. 
The  United  States  steamship 
Suwannee,  while  going 
through  Shadwell  passage, 
Queen  Charlotte's  Island,  June  9,  1868,  struck  a  rock  with  such  force  that  she  was  impaled,  and  it  was  impossible 
to  release  her.  The  tide  falling,  she  could  not  withstand  the  strain  and  went  to  pieces.  The  accident  occurred 
about  twenty-five  miles  north  of  Fort  Rupert,  and  the  Hudson's  Bay  steamer  Otter  was  dispatched  to  the  scene  of 
the  wreck  and  rescued  the  crew,  conveying  them  to  Victoria.  As  there  was  no  hope  for  the  vessel,  the  steamer 
New  World  was  sent  with  a  crew  to  strip  the  hulk  of  its  armament  and  such  portions  of  the  machinery  as  were 
removable  and  transport  them  to  San  Francisco.  The  Suwannee  was  a  comparatively  new  vessel,  built  in  1864, 
and  was  of  about  one  thousand  tons  burden.  She  carried  twelve  guns  and  a  crew  of  one  hundred  and  seventy. 
The  officers  in  command  at  the  time  of  the  disaster  were :  Richard  Law,  commander;  M.  W.  Sanders,  George 
W.  Woods.  F.  Wildes  and  C.  E.  Clark,  lieutenants  ;  Thomas  P.  Wilson,  master  ;  John  H.  Hunt.  Charles  Greenlief 
and  E.  A.  Reilly,  engineers ;  M,  B.  Cushing,  paymaster.  The  steamer  Resolute,  which  will  always  occupy  an 
important  place  in  marine  history  as  the  first  tugboat  on  Puget  Sound,  was  towing  a  raft  of  logs  down  the 
Squaxou  Island  passage,  near  Olympia,  August  19,  1868,  and,  when  near  the  foot  of  the  island,  her  boiler 
exploded  with  a  force  that  completely  wrecked  the  steamer,  damaging  the  hull  so  that  it  sank  immediately, 
carrying  down  the  stunned  and  bruised  men  with  those  who  were  killed  outright.  Capt.  Thomas  Guindon  was 
in  the  pilot-house  and  was  blown  into  the  air,  alighting  on  some  wreckage.  A  piece  of  the  boiler  which 
descended  an  instant  later  struck  him  on  the  leg,  breaking  it  and  injuring  his  arm.  He  was  severely  scalded  but 
clung  to  his  raft  until  rescuers  arrived,  who  took  him  in  a  canoe  to  Olympia,  where  he  received  medical 
attendance.    The  other  survivor,  Jaueowich,  the  mate,  was  not  so  seriously  injured,  and  was  picked  up  by  a 
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farmer  living  near  the  scene  of  the  accident.  The  other  six  men  aboard  were  either  instantly  killed  or  so  badly 
injnred  that  they  were  drowned  when  the  vessel  foundered.  The  missing  were  :  Joseph  Shannon,  engineer  ; 
Andrew  Smith  and  Harnet  Dagtiall,  firemen ;  H.  W.  Perkins,  deckhand  ;  Leonard  Greene,  a  passenger  ;  and  the 
Chinese  cook. 

The  steamship  Del  AW<*onher  final  trip  encountered  a  heavy  fog  in  Portier  Pass  and  after  starting  through 
attempted  to  back  out  into  the  gulf,  but  was  caught  by  the  tide  and  swung  round  until  she  backed  into  Canoe 
Reef,  displacing  her  rudder  and  tearing  away  her  false  keel,  which  floated  up  alongside.  She  remained  on 
the  reef,  and  her  cargo  of  coal  was  shifted  forward,  leaving  her  stern  dry  at  low  water ;  but,  as  the  tide  receded,  she 
took  a  sheer  to  starboard,  breaking  the  stcrnpost,  and  going  over  until  the  foreyards  were  submerged.  When 
the  tide  rose  the  sea  rushed  in  through  the  bottom  so  rapidly  that  the  men  were  driven  out  of  the  hold.  Tbe 
accident  happened  October  21st,  and  at  daylight  on  the  twenty-second  the  passengers  were  taken  ashore,  together 
with  the  effects  of  the  crew  and  the  furniture  and  other  movables  which  could  be  handled.  As  soon  as  possible  an 
effort  was  made  to  raise  the  vessel,  and  a  contract  was  signed  with  Broderick  of  Victoria  to  get  her  afloat.  He 
secured  some  large  barges  at  Port  Ludlow,  which  he  started  in  tow  of  the  Otter  in  November,  but,  a  few  hours 
before  reaching  the  scene  of  the  disaster,  a  heavy  southeast  wind  began  blowing  and  stirred  up  a  sea  which  lifted 
the  steamer  off  the  reef,  and  she  settled  in  over  ten  fathoms  of  water,  rendering  it  impossible  to  save  her. 

The  schooner  Louisa  Downs  fitted  out  at  Port  Townsend  in  July  with  a  party  of  prospectors  from  Portland, 
bound  for  the  Stickeen  River,  and  was  wrecked  in  Peril  Straits  a  few  weeks  later.  The  crew  reached  shore  on  an 
island  near  the  entrance  to  Bering's  Bay,  and  were  taken  from  there  to  Sitka  by  some  Indians.  No  tidings  were 
received  for  six  months  after  their  disappearance,  and  it  was  the  generally  accepted  belief  that  they  had  met  their 
fate  at  the  hands  of  the  Indians.    The  bark  D.  M.  Hall,  Captain  Harrington,  was  coming  to  Coos  Bay  from  San 

Francisco,  October  3,  1868,  attempting  to  sail 
against  an  ebb  tide.  The  wind  died  out.  the 
dense  fog  and  smoke  rendered  it  difficult  to 
work  back  to  sea,  and  in  a  very'  short  time 
she  was  aground  on  the  south  spit,  where  she 
rapidly  pounded  to  pieces.  Two  of  the  crew- 
were  lost.  The  vessel  was  an  old-timer  on 
the  Coast,  had  been  overhauled  in  San 
Francisco  two  years  before,  and  was  thought 
to  be  in  very  good  order.  She  went  into 
the  Coos  Bay  lumber  trade  after  she  was 
repaired,  and  at  the  time  of  her  loss  was 
four  days  out  from  San  Francisco  in  ballast. 

The  schooner  Thos.  Woodward,  Cap- 
tain Arthur,  from  Victoria  for  Fort  Wrangel, 
was  running  before  a  strong  southeast  wind 
on  the  evening  of  November  25th,  when  she 
struck  a  reef  at  Shelter  Point,  near  Cape 
Mudgc,  thirty  miles  above  Comox.  She  was  unable  to  get  afloat  and  on  the  second  day  rolled  over  on  the  reef, 
and  the  sea  soon  knocked  her  to  pieces.  Captain  Lewis  arrived  the  next  day  with  the  Otter  and  bought  the 
wreck  for  $105.  The  passengers  went  on  to  Sitka  on  the  Otter,  and  the  captain  and  crew  came  down  on  the 
Surprise.  The  schooner  was  loaded  with  Government  stores  and  also  carried  about  $20,000  in  treasure,  the  entire 
cargo  being  valued  at  $60,000.  The  vessel  was  owned  by  Taylor  &  Bcndcl  of  San  Francisco,  and  when  the 
captain  reached  San  Francisco  the  following  year  he  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  stealing  the  treasure  and  dividing 
it  between  himself  and  two  other  men  who  were  on  board  at  the  time. 

The  schooner  Novo,  with  a  cargo  of  lime,  struck  on  the  bar  at  Coos  Bay  and  came  iu  leaking  so  badly  that 
the  lime  set  fire  to  the  vessel,  damaging  it  so  seriously  that  it  was  beached  and  allowed  to  burn.  The  bark  Torrent, 
a  well  known  old-timer,  went  ashore  in  English  Bay,  Alaska,  becoming  a  total  loss,  and  iu  October  the  bark  Ocean 
was  wrecked  at  Dungeness,  being  too  old  and  tender  to  get  afloat  after  stranding.  The  British  bark  Otitrr  Coutts, 
in  the  coal  trade  between  Nanaimo  and  San  Francisco,  was  lost  on  Alcatraz  Island  while  sailing  into  the 
harbor  of  San-  Francisco.  Another  disaster  of  the  year  was  the  sinking  of  the  steamship  Constantine  near  Active 
Pass.  The  vessel  was  subsequently  raised  and  repaired.  The  American  bark  Delaware,  from  Sitka  for  Port 
Townsend,  ran  ashore  at  Fisguard  lighthouse,  'lecember  31st,  was  sold  for  a  few  dollars,  and  floated  in  good 
condition  less  than  a  month  after  'he  disaster.  The  little  steamer  Li:cie  Horner  had  two  boiler  explosions  on  the 
Sound,  but  no  serious  damage  ■  d  ;  and  the  steamer  Sea  Foam  sank  at  the  mill  wharf  in  Burrard's  Iulet  in 
November.    At  Portland  a  st'  on  the  steamer  Alert  burst  and  scalded  the  mate  on  the  vessel  so  severely 

that  he  died  soon  after  the  acci 

Puget  Sound  made  wondertui  *u.  .as  in  the  growth  and  development  of  her  marine  interests  in  1869,  and 
the  waters  of  the  inland  sea  were  churned  by  the  wheels  of  finer  and  faster  steamers  than  any  which  had  yet 
appeared.    The  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company,  with  its  wealth  and  power,  had  practically  conquered 
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everything  on  the  Columbia,  and  early  in  the  spring  arranged  to  begin  active  ojK-rations  on  the  Sound.  Frank 
Podge,  who  had  long  been  in  the  company's  employ  on  the  river,  was  sent  over  to  the  new  field  to  take 
charge  of  affairs ;  and  in  February  the  steamer  Wilson  G.  Hunt  again  paddled  into  Victoria  harbor  after  an  absence 
often  years,  having  been  taken  around  from  the  Columbia  by  Capt.  \V.  I.  Waitt,  who  continued  in  command 

after  her  arrival,  with  Thomas  Smith,  chief  engineer.  James  Gallegher, 
assistant,  and  J.  Myrick.  purser.  Naturally  the  old  Eliza  Anderson  was 
no  match  for  the  Hunt  in  point  of  speed,  aud  the  peace  attendant  on  the 
vanquishment  of  the  AV.v  World  in  the  preceding  year  was  short-lived. 
Rates  were  cut.  and  a  merry  war  was  declared  as  soon  as  the  Hunt  began 
running,  but  it  was  far  from  being  the  one-sided  contest  of  a  few  months 
before,  as  both  parties  were  financially  equipped  for  a  struggle  of  almost 
indefinite  length.  It  was  probably  a  perfect  understanding  of  that  fact 
which  induced  them  to  compromise,  and  in  October  the  New  World  passed 
into  the  hands  of  George  S  Wright  and  I).  B.  Finch,  adding  another  to 
the  unbroken  line  of  victories  which  marked  the  .Anderson's  career  for 
over  a  decade.  Captain  Finch  took  command  of  the  Hunt  and  ran  her 
for  a  short  time,  Waitt  remaining  with  him  as  pilot.  The  owners  of  the 
Anderson  had  realized  ere  this  that  the  time  was  rapidly  approaching 
when  the  pioneer  steamer  would  no  longer  hold  the  trade,  and,  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Hunt,  George  S.  Wright  had  placed  an  order  for  a  new 
sidewheeler  with  John  Knglish  &  Sons  of  New  York.  This  steamer  was 
called  the  Olympia,  and  arrived  in  San  Fiancisco,  November  19th.  seventy- 
five  days  from  New  York,  in  command  of  Capt.  James  Bolger,  who 
superintended  her  construction,  with  James  King  n  as  chief  engineer  and 
George  Hutchinson,  first  officer.  The  Olympia  was  one  hundred  and 
eighty  feet  long,  thirty  feet  beam,  and  twelve  and  one-half  feet  hold,  brig  rigged  aud  with  a  hull  constructed 
throughout  of  seasoned  white  oak.  She  arrived  at  Olympia,  December  3d.  and  made  her  initial  trip  on  the 
Victoria  route  four  days  later,  running  there  until  the  following  spring,  when  she  was  laid  up  for  a  short  time. 
In  the  meantime  a  new  factor  in  Puget  Sound  transportation  appeared,  the  steamer  Atida,  a  sidewheeler  built  by 
a  man  named  Nash,  who  had  secured  the  mail  contract  between  Olympia  and  Victoria.  Nash  commenced  work 
cm  his  steamer  at  Olympia,  but,  becoming  financially  involved,  secured  the  assistance  of  K.  A-  and  J_.  M.  Starr, 
two  wealthy  Portlanders  who  had  had  no  previous  experience  in  steamboating,  and  before  her  completion  Nash 
:jrned  the  Alida  over  to  them.  She  was  far  from  being  a  success  as  originally  constructed,  and  in  the  spring  of 
1S70  was  remodeled  at  Seattle,  and  made  her  first  trip  on  the  Victoria  route  July  12,  1870,  Capt.  E.  A.  Starr 
appearing  on  the  records  as  master,  although  the  pilot,  Capt.  Dan  Morrison,  was  practically  in  charge.  Thomas 
Hoy  was  engineer,  with  James  Griffiths,  assistant.  The  steamer  was  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  feet  long,  twenty-five  feet  beam,  and  six  feet  hold,  with 
engines  fourteen  and  one-half  by  sixty-six  inches.  She  was  fitted  with  twelve 
rtateroonis  and  was  a  neat  little  craft,  but  no  match  for  the  handsome  Olympia, 
which  was  put  on  the  route  in  opposition  as  soon  as  she  appeared.  The  latter 
vessel  made  matters  so  interesting  for  the  new  steamboatmen  that  they  decided 
to  build  a  boat  which  would  run  enough  faster  and  cheaper  to  enable  them  to 
drive  the  Anderson's  successor  from  the  field.  They  accordingly  liegan  work  on 
the  sidewheeler  North  Paeifu,  and,  when  that  steamer  was  completed  aud  brought 
to  the  Sound,  the  Starrs  ended  the  struggle  by  paying  the  owners  of  the  Olympia 
a  subsidy  of  $7,500  per  year  to  take  the  boat  away. 

The  Olympia  steamed  down  to  San  Francisco,  July,  187 1,  and  soon  after 
her  arrival  was  granted  another  liberal  subsidy  for  non-interference  with  the 
California  steamers.  In  1872  she  attempted  to  run  on  the  San  Francisco  and 
Portland  route,  but  was  soon  withdrawn  and  made  a  voyage  to  Honolulu,  also 
running  for  a  short  time  to  Humboldt,  retiring  again  in  1873  with  her  double 
'uhsidy  still  in  force.  In  1878,  after  an  absence  of  seven  years,  during  which  the  Starrs  had  paid  her  owners 
wer  fifty  thousand  dollars,  the  Olympia  was  again  taken  to  the  Sound  by  George  S.  Wright,  but  had  difficulty  in 
Boding  profitable  trade.    She  arrived  in  July  and  made  a  few  •rips  l>etwccn  Victoria  and  Sound  ports,  then  ran 

"James  King,  probably  the  oldest  marine  engineer  on  the  Pacific  Const,  was  born  Fairfax.  Va  .  in  1H13,  nod  t w k •  * 1  *  hi* 
Otfitimc  career  in  New  York  in  1830  in  the  employ  of  Commodore  Vandcrbik  and  Robe:'  '.evens.  His  first  trip  to  the  Pacific 
•  i>in  lSst  as  chief  engineer  of  the  steamship  Amrriia.    After  h  short  stay  in  San  l-'ranci  -returned      tlM  BmL  visiting  the 

'*'tst  again  in  1853  on  the  steamer  Pacific,  then  going  back  to  New  York,  where  he  re,  -J  five  years.  In  1S58  he  entered 
'•i<  employ  of  the  Wrights,  serving  for  several  years  with  them,  going  from  Sau  Francisco  to'l.tlua  with  the  John  T.  Wtight  al  the 
Umt  she  was  sold.  He  ran  for  a  long  period  north  and  south  from  San  Pninrisco  on  the  old  steamer  Santa  Cruz,  anil,  when  the  new 
'■  'ynfia  was  ready  for  the  Puget  Sound  trade,  Mr.  King  went  East  to  take  charge  of  her  engines  on  the  long  voyage  around  the 
Hots.  He  followed  his  vocation  on  various  routes  out  of  the  Ray  City  uulil  about  1880,  when  he  retired,  aud  is  at  present  liviug  at 
Nilcs,  Alameda  County.  Cal. 
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irregularly  to  Portland  and  in  September  paid  a  visit  to  Alaska.  The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  were  at  this  time 
at  war  with  Capt.  John  Irving,  who  was  operating  the  Wilson  G.  Hunt  between  Victoria  and  New  Westminster, 
and,  as  their  ancient  steamers  were  no  match  for  the  Hunt,  Wright  induced  them  to  purchase  the  Olympia  for 

seventy-five  thousand  dollars.  The  transfer  was  made  in  October,  she 
was  at  once  enrolled  under  the  British  flag,  and  in  command  of  Capt. 
H.  G.  I^ewis  started  in  opposition  to  her  old  ally,  the  Hunt.  She  made 
her  last  voyage  under  the  name  Olympia  to  Wrangel  in  May,  1879,  and 
on  her  return  was  christened  the  Princess  Louise  and  registered  from 
the  port  of  London.  Under  her  new  name  and  colors  she  continued  to 
run  out  of  Victoria  in  the  interest  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  until 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Navigation  Company  absorbed  the  steamboat 
properties  of  that  corporation.  In  1885  she  was  extensively  repaired 
and  has  since  been  in  almost  continuous  service,  and  is  apparently  good 
for  many  years  yet.  After  passing  under  British  register  she  was 
commanded  by  Captains  Lewis.  McCulloch,  Myers,  Irving,  White, 
Glaholme,  Ramsey,"  Rudlin,  Jaggers,  and  others. 

The  Olympia' s  first  antagonist,  the  Alida,  was  never  a  success, 
and  was  laid  up  in  Olympia  in  187 1  after  a  year's  work,  but  came  out 
again  in  1872  and  ran  be- 
tween Olympia  and  Seattle 
in  command  of  Capt.  J.  G. 
Parker.  In  1873  she  took 
the  first  passengers  from 
old  Tacoma  to  the  new 
town  to  connect  with  the  first  railroad  train  to  run  in  the  Puget 
Sound  country.  Captain  Starr  was  succeeded  in  command  by  Cap- 
tains Clancey. "  Browner,  Wilson,  Grant,  Parker,  Morrison,  and 
others,  and  James  Griffiths  was  chief  engineer  of  the  craft  longer 
than  any  other  man.  John  Robertson*  also  filled  that  position  for 
a  few  months.  She  was  out  of  commission  the  greater  portion  of 
the  time  after  1879,  and  in  August,  1890,  while  laid  up  at  Gig 
Harbor,  was  burned  to  the  water's  edge  by  a  brush  fire  which  swept 
down  from  the  forest.  Her  engines  were  saved  in  a  damaged  con- 
dition and  are  now  lying  in  Lake's  shipyard,  in  Ballard,  Wash. 

The  Alida  was  not  the  only  new  steamer  which  encountered 
financial  difficulties  in  1869,  for  a  small  propeller  named  the  I'arutta, 
built  at  Port  Orchard,  was  libeled  and  seized  for  debt  before  she 
was  put  in  commission.    Capt.  Samuel  Jackson  was  placed  in 
•  charge  pending  the  adjustment  of 

the  difficulties,  but  was  forcibly 
removed  by  Captain  Spalding,  who 

Capt  Curia  William* 


CArr.  Howard  Nichols 


"Capt.  James  Ramsey  was  born  in  the  north  of  Ireland  in  1829.  He  arrived  at 
Esquimalt  in  1862,  was  mute  on  the  lumber  schooner  Alberni  for  two  years  and  also  ran  on 
the  schooner  Alice  Thomdyke.  He  served  for  five  months  between  Victoria  and  Portland  on 
the  steamer  George  S  Wright  with  Captain  Lewis,  commenced  piloting  on  the  Sound  in  the 
British  Columbia  district  iu  1S73,  and  has  followed  that  calling  ever  since.  His  home  is  in 
Victoria,  B.  C. 

"Capt.  Charles  E.  Clancey  is  a  native  of  Guilford.  Conn.,  and  began  stenmboating  on 
I'uget  Sound  in  1869  as  purser  on  the  steamer  J.  H.  l.ibby,  leaving  her  to  enter  the  employ  of 
the  Starrs,  who  were  then  beginning  operations  on  the  Sound.  Captain  Clancey  rose  rapidly 
in  his  profession  and  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  successors  of  pinch  &  Wright  through  alt 
their  years  of  prosperity  until  tbey  were  succeeded  by  the  Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation 
Company.  He  then  took  charge  of  affairs  as  manager  of  the  water  lines,  and  it  is  largely  due 
to  his  exertions  and  remarkable  executive  skill  that  the  company  enjoyed  the  cream  of  what 
was  then  a  most  lucrative  traffic.  Captain  Clancey 's  success  as  a  manager  was  due  to  his 
thoroughly  practical  knowledge  of  the  business.  In  every  position,  whether  as  mate,  purser, 
master  or  manager,  he  has  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  his  employers  and  the  esteem  of  the 
public.  On  his  retirement  from  the  service  of  the  Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation  Company, 
Captain  Clancey  became  superintendent  of  the  Pacific  Navigation  Company,  remaining  with 
them  until  1894,  t  luring  his  career  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  on  the  Sound,  he  has  been 
connected  iu  some  capacity  with  nearly  every  steamer  on  those  waters.    He  is  at  present  living  in  Tacoma. 

"John  Robertson,  engineer,  was  born  in  Scotland  in  1S36  and  entered  the  service  in  1853.  He  began  firing  on  the  Manning 
Line  out  of  Sydney,  Australia,  in  1858,  aud  continued  steamboating  and  mining  until  1 86 1,  when  he  came  direct  from  London, 
England,  to  the  Coast,  and  found  employment  with  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  joining  the  stc.imcr  Otter  as  fireman  For  the 
next  nine  years  he  was  on  various  boats  in  this  capacity,  and  subsequently  joined  the  Wilson  G.  Hunt  as  engineer,  1  uniting  between 
Victoria  and  Olympia.  He  was  afterward  on  the  steamers  George  S.  Wright  and  California,  going  from  one  to  the  other.  After 
leaving  Ben  Holladay's  line,  he  served  on  the  steamer  Heaver.  Captain  Rudlin,  and  since  then  has  been  employed  on  nearly  all  of 
the  local  boats  and  a  number  of  I'uget  Sound  steamers,  among  them  being  the  Alida,  Grappler,  Cariboo  Fly  and  Maude.  He  is  at 
present  living  in  Victoria. 
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ran  the  steamer  over  to  Victoria,  where  she  remained  until  matters  were  settled.  Her  owner,  Captain  Francis, 
then  took  her  back  to  the  American  side,  and  in  February.  1870,  she  began  running  on  the  Sound  in  command 
of  Capt.  Sam  Jackson.    In  May  she  was  sold  to  mail  contractor  Nash  for  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  commenced 

making  a  round  trip  per  week  between  Olympia  and  Fort  Townsend, 
in  connection  with  the  Adda  ■  but  the  advent  of  the  North  Pacific 
rendered  her  useless  in  that  capacity,  and  she  was  sent  around  to  the 
Columbia,  where  she  was  bought  by  J.  H.  D,  Gray  and  George 
Warren,  who  put  her  into  service  on  the  Fort  Canby  route  in  place  of 
the  U.  S.  Grant,  and  afterward  used  her  for  a  towboat.  Captain  Gray 
operated  her  until  1876,  and  she  was  then  turned  over  to  the  newly 
organized  Ilwaco  Steam  Navigation  Company  and  ran  ou  the  Ilwaco 
and  Astoria  route  in  charge  of  Capt.  Al  Harris,  who  was  succeeded 
in  1878  by  Capt.  W.  H.  Whitcomb,  and  he  in  turu  by  Capt.  J.  P. 
Whitcomb.  The  steamer  ended  her  days  on  the  Ilwaco  route  about 
1880.  The  Varuna  was  seventy  feet  long,  sixteen  feet  beam,  and  six 
feet  hold,  with  eighteen  by  sixteen  inch  engines. 

The  steam  tug  Favorite,  which  is  still  afloat  on  Fuget  Sound, 
was  completed  at  Utsalady  in  1869  by  Grannan  &  Cranney,  who  built 
her  for  towing  for  the  mill  at  Utsalady.    Capt.  Edward  Nichols  was 
her  first  master,  and  was  succeeded  by  Capt.  Chris  Williams.  She 
served  as  a  tug  until  1874,  when  P.  D.  Moore,  the  mail  contractor, 
secured  her.  and  she  ran  in  the  postal  service  with  William  Waitt  in 
command.    In  1876  the  Fuget  Mill  Company  purchased  the  steamer 
for  $14,950,  and,  with  the  exception  of  intervals  when  she  has  been 
laid  up,  she  has  been  used 
as  a  towboat  since.  Other 
masters  in  charge  were 
Doane,  Williamson  and  Gove.    J.  C.  Stanley,11  Williamson,  Grinwald, 
Airey,"  and  nearly  all  of  the  prominent  tugboat  engineers  ou  the 
Sound,  have  worked  on  the  steamer.    The  tug  was  last  in  the  service 
of  the  Port  Madison  Mill,  and  for  a  long  time  has  been  idle  at  Fort 
Madison. 

Another  fine  tugboat,  the  .S".  L.  Mastick,  was  launched  at  Fort 
Discovery  in  1869.  .She  was  built  by  W.  A.  Webster  &  Co.  for  S.  L. 
Mastick  &  Co.,  the  sawmill  men,  and  was  sent  to  San  Francisco  under 
sail  and  there  fitted  with  engines  by  J.  Lockhead,  making  her  trial 
trip  as  a  steamer  September  7th,  and  entering  the  service  as  a  towboat 
on  San  Francisco  Bay  and  bar.  one  of  her  first  tasks  being  to  tow  the 
ship  Orion  from  San  Diego  to  San  Francisco.  The  launch  of  the 
Mastick  was  delayed  a  day  on  account  of  the  title,  and,  while  she 
proved  a  good  boat  in  many  respects,  her  owners  and  masters  always 
averred  that  she  was  never  able  to  make  up  for  that  lost  twenty-four 
hours.  She  was  commanded  by  Captains  De  Lanty,  Williamson, 
Oliver,"  Smith,  and  many  other  well  known  tugboat  captains,  while 
Dennis  I,awlor,*  McGill,  Kennedy  and  others  handled  her  machinery. 


C*rr.  J.  I.  oi  ivies 


'  I  C.  Stanley,  engineer,  was  ttoru  in  England,  anil  in  1S66  came  to  Pugel 
Sound,  where  his  first  steamhoating  Ml  on  the  .Vary  Woodruff  with  Captain 
Cosgrove,  going  from  the  Woodruff  to  the  steamer  Favorite.  In  1870  he  was 
on  the  steamer  /Hack  l>iamond  with  Captain  Hill,  hut  left  soon  afterward  for  the  Columbia  River,  where  he  was  engaged  on  the 
steamer  Aferrimac  with  Captain  Hobson ;  Willamette  Chief,  Captain  Baughinan  ;  Governor  drover.  Captain  Wilson  (and  Beaver) ; 
Welcome,  Capt.  George  Ainsworth  ;  Ocklahama,  Captain  Smith  ;  Calliope.  Captain  Burgy ;  and  Multnomah,  Captains  Pope  and  Pease. 
He  has  been  on  the  Multnomah  since  the  day  she  was  built,  went  to  the  Sound  with  her,  and  is  still  in  charge  of  her  engines. 

"  Robert  Aircy,  engineer,  was  born  in  Scotland  in  1S47,  and  has  been  connected  with  the  marine  business  since  1859, 
beginning  when  but  a  boy.  He  arrived  in  the  Northwest  in  1865  and  commenced  steamboating  ou  the  Columbia  River.  Shortly 
after  this  he  serve*!  for  a  while  on  the  steamer  George  S.  Wright  and  then  went  to  the  steamer  Colfax,  where  he  remained  for 
mauv  years,  going  from  her  to  the  Isabel  and  thence  to  the  steamer  City  of  Stan  wood,  of  which  he  is  at  present  chief  engineer, 
making  his  home  at  Stanwood. 

"Capt.  J.  I,.  Oliver  was  born  in  Maine  in  184.1,  »t«l  made  his  first  sea  voyage  at  the  age  of  seventeen  on  the  ship  General 
McCteltan  bound  for  Liverpool.  Returning  to  New  York,  he  continued  sailing  in  the  deep-water  sen-ice  for  fourteen  years, 
visiting  nearly  every  part  of  the  world  and  doubling  Cape  Horn  six  times.  His  first  work  on  Pugct  Sound  was  on  the  tug 
Mastick,  and  lie  was  master  of  the  Sea  I. ion  for  two  years.  He  was  also  engaged  for  a  long  time  as  mate  on  the  tug  Taioma,  and 
had  charge  of  the  tugs  Biz,  Queen  City,  and  a  number  of  other  well  known  Sound  steamers.  When  the  old  settlement  of  Prceport 
assumed  the  metropolitan  title  of  West  Seattle,  Captain  Oliver  took  charge  of  the  first  steam  ferry  operated  between  Seattle  and  its 
thriving  suburb  across  the  bay.  Captain  Oliver  afterward  commanded  several  steamers  owned  by  the  Hastings  Steamboat  Company, 
and  was  for  several  months  master  of  the  Afonticelto. 

*  Dennis  Lawlor,  engineer,  was  born  in  Ontario  in  1842.  served  a  three  years'  apprenticeship  in  the  Hurt  lev  &  Dundalt  engine 
works  at  Montreal,  and  subsequently  worked  with  his  father  in  the  Hawksbnry  Mills.    He  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  1862,  and, 
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When  tugboats  became  more  plentiful  on  the  Ray,  the  Mastirk  returned  to  the  Sound  and  was  bought  by 
Morgan  &  Hastings,  who  traded  her  to  Capt.  A.  O.  Benjamin  in  1S86.  receiving  in  exchange  the  steamer 
Rustler  and  a  scow.  Benjamin  sold  her  a  few  months  later  to  Capt.  David  Gilmore.  who  expended  several 
thousand  dollars  in  refitting  her.  changing  the  old  high-pressure  engines  for  compound  engines  and  making  other 
improvements.  After  operating  the  vessel  for  a  few  years  he  disposed  of  her  to  the  Ross  &  McLaren  Milling 
Company  of  Victoria,  and  she  was  placed  under  the  Rritish  flag.  The  dimensions  of  the  Mastick  were : 
length,  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  ;  beam,  twenty-four  feet ;  depth  of  hold,  twelve  feet  three  inches.  The 
Phantom,  a  small  propeller  built  at  Port  Madison  by  Mr.  Hornbeck  for  Captain  Suffern,  made  her  appearance  in 
1869,  and  was  operated  as  a  ferry  between  Port  Madison  and  Seattle  until  1871,  when  her  owner  took  her  to  Lake 
Washington  and  used  her  to  tow  barges  for  the  coal  company.  She  was  afterward  brought  back  to  the  Sound 
and  ran  for  a  long  time  from  Seattle  to  Ports  Blakely,  Orchard  and  Madison.  In  1SS4  she  was  refitted  by  Morati 
Brothers  and  sold  to  Capt.  J.  C.  Brittain,  who  ran  her  on  the  Island  route  a  short  time  and  then  disposed  of  her  to 
the  Stimson  Mill  Company.  In  their  service  she  was  towing  for  a  short  time  and  was  subsequently  sent  to 
Victoria,  where  she  has  since  operated  under  Rritish  colors.  The  Phantom  was  sixty-five  feet  long,  eleven  feet 
beam,  and  six  feet  hold,  engines  nine  by  eighteen  inches.  The  Linnie  was  a  small  stcrnwheeler  built  at  Utsalady 
in  1869  by  Grennan  &  Cranncy  for  the  mill  company's  work,  and  was  afterward  transferred  to  the  Blakely 
Mill  Company.  Capt.  T.  M.  Browuell  ran  her  for  the  Ctsalady  nulls,  and  Capt.  Frank  Smith  "'  was  master  while 
the  Blakely  company  owned  her.  She  was  fitted  with  twelve  by  thirty-six  inch  engines,  which  were  unable  to 
make  her  show  much  speed,  and  she  laboied  almost  exclusively  as  a  freight  and  tow  boat.    Capt.  John  Hill  was 

her  last  owner  while  she  was  used  as 
a  steamer.  He  sold  her  to  a  firm  of 
brickmakers,  who  dismantled  her  and 
utilized  the  hull  as  a  lighter  In-twecn 
Vashon  Islaud  and  Tacoma. 

The  people  of  Port  Townsend 
and  Seattle  were  no  longer  dependent 
on  the  Victoria  mail  steamer  or  an 
occasional  towboat  for  transportation 
facilities,  as  the  steamer  Success  was 
making  a  round  trip  per  day  between 
the  two  cities,  calling  at  Ebey's 
Landing,  Ports  Ludlow  and  Gamble. 
The  steamer /.  B.  Libby  was  carrying 
the  mail  on  the  Whatcom  route,  tak- 
ing the  place  of  the  Mary  Woodruff. 
The  ocean  business  between  Portland. 
Victoria  and  Puget  Sound  was  han- 
dled in  1869  by  the  Gussie  Telfair,  a 
vessel  with  a  history  of  more  than 
ordinary  interest.  She  was  a  Clyde 
built  propeller  of  about  four  hundred 
tons  burden,  launched  at  Greenock  in  1863  for  a  blockade  runner,  and  made  a  number  of  successful  voyages 
before  she  was  captured  by  a  United  States  vessel,  taken  to  New  Vork  and  sold  to  John  T.  Wright,  who  at  once 
fitted  her  out  and  sent  her  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  Holladay  &  Rrenham  were  at  that  time  buying  everything  which 
threatened  to  interfere  with  their  monopoly,  and  the  Telfair  soon  fell  into  their  hands  and  was  started  North  on 
her  first  trip  early  in  1869  in  command  of  Capt.  Fred  Holies,  who  took  her  to  Victoria.  After  he  left  her,  Capt. 
N.  L.  Rogers"  was  appointed  master  and  ran  her  In-twcen  Portland  and  Victoria,  calling  at  Port  Townsend. 

after  I  icing  employed  in  Jiau  Francisco  for  some  time,  went  to  Nevada  aud  worked  in  tbc  Gould  &  Curry  stamp  mill,  lie  left 
there  witbiu  a  short  period  and  went  to  1'ugel  Sound,  finding  employment  as  a  machinist  at  the  Port  Gamble  Mills  for  three  years 
He  then  entered  the  marine  service  on  diffr rcul  steamers  nu  the  Sound.  He  was  on  tbc  sidcwbeeler  Colfax  for  a  year  and  with  the 
Uottah  in  1S74.  going  later  to  the  steamers  Yakima,  Hlaki  tv  and  S.  I..  MaUuk.ow  all  of  which  he  occupied  the  position  of  chief 
engineer.  In  1S79  be  arrived  at  Victoria  and  joined  the  steamer  Western  Slope,  u{  which  he  was  chiel  engineer  for  six  months, 
running  011  the  Stickccn  River,  going  afterward  to  the  steamer  liertrude  under  the  same  management.  He  also  served  on 
this  route  on  the  Cassiar  for  a  short  tunc,  and  was  subsequently  chief  on  the  steamers  (happier  aud  beaver.  In  iSSj  he  returned 
to  Seattle,  worked  for  a  while  in  Williamson  I  shop,  aud  then  joined  the  steamer  Josephine,  remaining  with  her  until  her  boiler 
exploited  He  alio  ran  on  the  steamer  MiXauf-ht,  aud  has  recently  been  chief  engineer  on  the  tug  Etta  White  in  Mritish 
Columbia  waters. 

"Capt.  Frank  Smith  was  born  in  France  in  aud  commenced  steaniboatiug  011  l'ugct  Sound  in  1869.    His  first  vessel 

was  the  old  Coliah.  He  has  bceu  almost  continuously  in  the  employ  of  the  mill  company  on  their  lowboats,  and  for  several  years 
past  has  bad  command  of  the  venerable  /'olitio/skv. 

"Capt.  N.  U  Holers  was  born  at  Bath.  Me-,  iu  18.?;.  He  shipped  before  the  mast  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  visiting  the 
Mediterranean,  France,  < 'treat  Britain  and  the  West  Indies.  At  eighteen  years  he  was  promoted  to  the  position  of  third  mate  M 
ihe  ship  Lizzie  fiat  wood,  and  the  following  year  became  second  mate.  In  1859  he  sailed  from  Hath  on  the  brig  Sheet  .Inchor, 
arriving  iu  Sau  1'ram  isco  in  isi»>.  His  lirsi  berth  011  the  Coast  was  as  male  on  the  ship  .Imethyst  in  the  iiellinghain  Hay  coal 
traffic.  A  year  later  he  went  to  Shanghai  as  first  mate  on  the  bark  Daniel  Wtblttt  After  a  short  coasting  voyage  the  vessel  was 
sold  at  Kanagwa  to  the  Japanese  Government,  and  Captain  Roger*  returned  to  San  Francisco  as  a  passenger  on  the  ship  Cart  tug  ton. 
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Seattle,  Steilacoom  and  Olympia.  Sherwood,  Sholl  and  Hayes  were  in  charge  on  the  same  route,  and  in  1872 
Capt.  T,  J.  Ainslcy  ran  her  lielween  the  Sound  and  Alaska.  She  was  laid  up  in  Portland  for  several  months  in 
1874,  and  was  finally  taken  to  San  Francisco  by  Capt.  Peter  Mackie.  In  1875  she  went  North  again,  calling  at 
Shoalwater  Bay  on  the  way  up  and  going  from  the  Sound  to  Alaska,  Captain  Gardiner  in  command.  She 
continued  on  the  northern  routes  in  the  service  of  the  Oregon  Steamship  Company,  as  the  Holladay  line  was  now 
called,  until  1878,  when  she  was  purchased  by  Frank  Barnard,  who  refitted  her  for  the  Coos  Bay  trade,  but 
abandoned  the  route  in  1880  and  visited  Honolulu,  faring  so  badly 
that  he  again  placed  her  on  the  Coos  Bay  route,  where  she  was  wrecked 
in  September,  1880,  soon  after  leaving  Marshfield.  The  Gussie  Telfair 
was  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  long,  twenty-two  feet  beam,  and  ten 
feet  depth  of  hold,  with  engines  thirty  by  twenty  inches. 

A  regular  postal  service  was  inaugurated  on  the  Alaska  route  in 
1869  by  the  steamship  Constantine.  Her  owners,  Hutchinson.  Kohl  & 
Co.,  received  the  mail  contract  for  one  year,  and  in  command  of  Capt. 
Melville  Erskine  the  steamer  made  a  monthly  trip,  calling  at  Port 
Townsend.  San  Juan  Island,  Tonga,  Wrangel  and  Sitka.  The  steamer 
Emma,  which  had  been  on  several  different  lines  out  of  Victoria,  prin- 
cipally in  the  East  Coast  trade  in  opposition  to  the  Sir  James  Douglas, 
made  a  voyage  to  Alaska  for  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  The  Emma 
was  built  at  Victoria  by  Peter  Holmes  for  Joseph  Spratt,  then  owner  of 
the  Albion  Iron  Works,  and  never  made  much  of  a  record  as  a  passen- 
ger boat  nor  remained  long  in  any  particular  locality.  In  1871  she 
went  on  a  whaling  cruise  for  Captain  Spratt,  who  on  her  return  sold 
her  to  T.  J.  Burns  for  $4,500.  She  had  a  number  of  owners  after  that 
time,  and  in  1881  served  for  a  time  as  a  passenger  l>oat  between  Vic- 
toria and  Nanaimo.  and  in  1885  she  was  towing  logs  for  the  Cheuamus 
Mills.  She  struck  a  sunken  scow  in  Victoria  harlwr  in  1890  and  went 
to  the  bottom,  but  was  afterward  raised  and  repaired,  and  in  February, 
1891,  while  en  route  from  Victoria  to  Nanaimo  with  two  scows  in  tow, 
during  a  fog  struck  a  reef  inside  of  Trial  Island,  and,  slipping  over  it,  sank  in  deep  water  and  became  a  total  loss. 
Nearly  all  of  the  pioneer  captains  of  the  Victoria  district  have  commanded  the  steamer,  among  them  Holmes, 
Ella,  Royes.  Mcintosh,  Ettershank,  Douglass,  Kudlin.  Ramsey,  I.ucky,  Owen,  Berry  and  Glaholme.  The  Yukon, 
another  small  sternwheeler,  was  taken  from  San  Francisco  to  the  Yukon  River  in  1869  by  the  brig  Commodore . 
She  was  fifty  feet  long,  eleven  feet  beam,  and  drew  but  fifteen  inches  of  water.  She  was  put  together  after 
reaching  her  destination  and  was  run  by  Capt.  W.  H.  Ennis,  making  her  initial  trip  July  4th.  with  a  party  of 
the  United  States  boundary  survey,  up  the  river  from  St.  Michaels. 

The  whaling  and  fishing  industry  in  the  Northwest  was  becoming  of  value  to  Puget  Sound  and  British 
Columbia,  and  the  schooner  Kate  Douglas  made  a  short  cruise  to  Cortez  Island  and  returned  to  Victoria  with  one 
hundred  and  fifty  barrels  of  oil.  The  schooner  Shooting  Star  arrived  at  Port  Townsend  in  November  with 
25,000  codfish,  the  first  cargo  of  this  kind  to  enter  Puget  Sound.  The  greater  part  of  this  industry  was  still  in 
the  hands  of  San  Francisco  people.  The  schooner  Arizona,  Captain  Henderson,"  who  is  said  to  have  been  the 
pioneer  in  this  business,  took  45,000  fish  off  the  Choumagin  Islands  on  one  trip  in  1869.    Other  San  Francisco 
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The  next  few  months  were  spent  on  the  tug  Fearless,  on  Coos  Bay  bar,  but,  in  the  spring  of  1862,  he  went  to  the  Salmon  River 
mines  in  Idaho.  This  was  an  unsuccessful  venture,  so  the  Captain  returned  to  San  Francisco  in  October,  and  spent  the  winter  in  the 
coal  and  lumber  trade  !>etween  San  Francisco  and  I'uget  Sonnd.  The  following  summer  four  San  Francisco  pilots  bought  tbe 
pilot-boat  /hiniel  Webster  and  went  into  business  at  the  mouth  of  tbe  Yangtse  Kiang.  Captain  Rogers  was  employed  as  sailing 
master  and  took  the  vessel  to  Shanghai,  where  he  left  her  to  enter  the  Knglish  service  as  inspector  of  customs.  I'pou  the  breaking 
out  of  the  cholera,  he  sailed  from  Shanghai  on  the  venerable  ship  John  Jay.  Trouble  arose  between  the  Captain  and  his  passengers, 
and  the  vessel  put  into  Yokohama,  where  the  American  consul  took  the  master  aud  mate  off  and  appointed  others  in  their  stead. 
Captain  Roger*  became  mate,  anil,  after  rearhing  San  Francisco,  struck  out  for  the  mines  at  Virginia  City :  but  a  disastrous 
experience  forced  him  to  return  again  to  the  sea,  and  in  1864  he  entered  the  employ  of  Captain  Reuton  as  master  of  tbe  bark 
Sahumkeag,  and  later  of  the  barks  Scotland,  Huntsville  and  Oakhitl.  In  1868  he  was  employed  by  Jacob  Kaium  to  take  charge  of 
the  George  S.  Wright,  and,  when  Hen  Holladay  bought  the  vessel  in  1869,  Captain  Rogers  was  transferred  to  the  steamers  Gussie 
Telfair  aud  Little  California,  which  he  ran  for  two  years  on  the  Alaska  mail  route.  In  the  latter  part  of  1872  he  again  abandoned 
tbe  sea,  and,  with  John  Nation,  started  a  brass  foundry,  which  burned  within  a  year.  He  subsequently  returned  to  his  old  vocation, 
serving  as  mate  on  the  Garibaldi,  running  to  China.  A  year  later  he  took  command  of  the  ship  Enoch  Talbot  at  Sun  l''rancisco, 
which  he  sailed  in  the  coasting  trade  until  August,  1875,  when  he  came  to  Seattle,  where  he  has  since  resided.  He  was  burned  out 
during  the  fire  of  1889,  and  in  July  of  that  year  was  appointed  harbor  master. 

■  Capt.  William  Henderson  was  born  in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  in  1855,  and  went  to  sea  at  the  age  of  thirteen.  After  two  years 
as  an  apprentice  he  left  the  ship  at  San  Francisco  in  1852  and  made  a  trip  to  China  on  the  American  clipper  Comet,  subsequently 
going  with  her  to  New  York  and  thence  back  to  San  Francisco,  where  be  shipped  on  the  old  steamship  Columbia  as  a  sailor  with 
Capt.  William  Bell,  remaining,  however,  only  a  few  months.  He  afterward  made  several  voyages  around  tbe  Horn,  in  1858  joined  the 
bark  Architect  in  the  coasting  trade,  and  soon  afterward  went  into  the  fishing  industry.  He  was  mate  for  nearly  three  years  on  the 
schooner  Arizona  with  Captain  Rutherford,  and,  on  the  death  of  the  latter,  took  commaiid  of  the  steamer,  retaining  this  position 
lor  two  years  and  a  half.  He  was  also  on  the  bark  Goldhunter  for  a  season,  fishing  in  the  Okhotsk  Sea.  He  commenced 
running  in  the  Alaska  fishing  trade  in  1867,  and  followed  it  for  nineteen  vcars,  eleven  of  wdiich  were  spent  in  charge  of  the  steamer 
Wild  Gazelle,  which  was  lost  a  year  later  In  1874  be  built  a  fishing  ami  tradiug  steamer  at  Pilot  Cove.  In  18S7  Captain  Henderson 
retired  from  the  Alaska  fishing  business,  and  since  then  has  commanded  the  schooner  Golden  Fleece,  the  biirkentiue  ('onstitution 
and  the  fourmaatcd  schooner  John  I).  Tat/ant,  built  by  him  at  Oakland  in  1891,  and  in  which  be  owns  an  interest. 
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schooners  and  their  catches  were  as  follows  :  J.  If.  Roscoe,  45,000 ;  S.  H.  Merrill,  45,000  ;  Amanda  Ager,  35,000  ; 
Wild  (iazelle,  37,000;  Mary  Zephyr,  24,000;  Porpoise,  36,000;  Sarah  Louise,  29,000;  Daisy,  13,000;  Poller, 
2i,ooo;  and  Scotland,  40,000. 

The  Victoria  was  a  fine  steamer,  one  hundred  and  sixteen  feet  long  and  twenty-three  feet  beam,  built  on 
the  upper  Frascr  by  Mr.  Trahey  for  Edgar  Marvin,  to  run  from  Big  Bar  to  Quesnelmouth.  She  was  fitted  with 
the  engines  and  boilers  from  the  Lilloet  Lake  steamer  Prince  of  Wales,  and  began  running  soon  after  she  was 
launched  in  May,  continuing  on  her  original  route,  except  at  iutervals,  until  1879,  when  she  was  purchased  by 
Capt  John  Irving.  The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  made  an  effort  to  bring  their  steamer  Martin  from  Kamloops 
Lake  to  the  Thompson  River,  but  were  forced  to  abandon  the  idea,  and  she  was  left  to  await  an  influx  of  settlers 
to  supply  her  with  business  in  after  years.  Two  well  known  Government  vessels  were  sold  at  auction  in  1869. 
presumably  to  enter  the  merchant  service.  One  of  them,  the  United  States  revenue  cutter  Joe  Lane,  fulfilled 
expectations,  her  new  owner,  J.  Boscowitz,  converting  her  into  a  handy  little  schooner,  which  he  named  the 
H.  M.  Hutchinson  ;  the  other  was  the  British  gunboat  Forward,  which  for  years  had  led  a  prosaic  life,  looking 
after  British  interests  in  Northern  waters.  She  was  bought  by  Millard  &  Bcedy  of  Victoria  for  $7,000  and  was 
taken  to  San  Francisco  by  Captain  Sutton,  and  in  the  Bay  City  fitted  out  as  a  Central  American  gunboat.  Soon 
after  leaving  port  she  turned  pirate,  and,  flying  the  Salvadorean  flag,  in  command  of  the  notorious  Viscayno, 
bombarded  and  looted  the  city  of  Ouaymas  and  seized  the  coasters  San  Pablo  and  Colima.     The  Mexican 

Government  asked  assistance  from  both  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  and  vessels  were  sent  out  to  capture  the  privateer.  After 
plundering  Guaymas  she  started  up  the  Teacapan  River,  where  she 
was  soon  followed  by  a  detachment  from  the  United  States  steamship 
Mohican.  As  it  was  thought  she  would  go  but  a  short  distance,  the 
Mohican  did  not  follow,  but  sent  six  boats  with  a  twelve-pound 
howitzer  and  eighty-eight  men,  who  pursued  her  for  forty  miles  and 
at  last  found  her  hard  aground,  with  nearly  all  of  the  pirates  behind 
a  battery  which  they  had  erected  on  shore.  Fire  was  immediately 
opened  on  the  Mohican's  force,  and  Coxswain  James  Don  net  1  and 
Ensign  Wainwright  were  killed  and  six  men  wounded.  Lieutenant 
Bronson  of  the  Mohican  then  boarded  the  old  gunboat,  and,  thinking 
it  impossible  to  get  her  down  the  river,  broke  her  engines  to  pieces 
and  burned  her  to  the  water's  edge.  But  six  men  were  captured  on 
board,  and  they  were  turned  over  to  the  Mexican  authorities. 

Esquimalt  received  a  visit  from  two  French  war  vessels  in 
1869,  the  frigate  La  Stree,  Commander  Pique,  and  the  gunboat 
Lamothepiquct,  Commander  St.  Hilliare.  H.  B.  M.  ships  Charybidis 
and  Satellite  and  H.  B.  M.  gunboat  flo.xcr  were  stationed  at  Esquimalt 
when  the  Frenchmen  arrived,  and  the  representatives  of  the  two 
great  nations  extended  due  courtesies  to  each  other.  The  steamer 
Leviathan,  which  had  been  used  as  a  private  yacht  by  the  Govern- 
ment authorities  at  Victoria,  was  sold  at  auction  in  November  to 
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Edgar  Marvin  for  $1,320. 

The  numerous  shipwrecks  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River,  and  the  increasing  commerce,  at  last  had 
the  effect  of  securing  aid  from  the  State  for  the  maintenance  of  a  tugboat  on  the  bar.  Capt.  Paul  Corno's 
experience  with  the  Rabboni  was  far  from  pleasant  or  profitable,  but,  in  the  light  of  subsequent  events,  he  might 
almost  be  regarded  as  a  martyr.  He  demonstrated  the  value  of  a  tug  at  that  point,  although  his  efforts  were  not 
appreciated  until  too  late  to  be  of  service  to  him.  However,  in  1869  the  Oregon  Legislature  passed  an  act 
appropriating  a  subsidy  of  $30,000  to  any  one  who  would  establish  a  tugboat  service  on  the  bar  and  maintain  it 
for  five  years.  This  subsidy  was  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  $1,000  per  month  for  the  first  year,  $500  for  the  second, 
and  thus  decreasing  until  the  $30,000  had  t>cen  expended  at  the  expiration  of  the  specified  time.  Capt.  George 
Flavcl.  who  had  enjoyed  practically  a  monopoly  of  the  pilotage  business  almost  from  its  inception,  accepted  the 
offer  and  at  once  began  work  on  the  steam  tug  Astoria.  She  was  built  in  San  Francisco,  at  a  cost  of  $40,000. 
under  the  direction  of  Capt.  A.  M.  Simpson,"  who  was  also  one  of  her  proprietors.  Captain  Flavcl  owned 
one-half  of  the  steamer,  and  Simpson,  A.  Crosby,  A.  C.  Farnsworth  and  A.  D.  Wass  the  remaining  interests.  The 


wCapt  A.  M.  Simpson  was  born  in  Brunswick,  Mr,  in  1826,  and  in  18.50  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  where  the  first  vessel  in 
which  he  was  interested  was  the  ship  Birmingham;  but,  having  little  faith  in  the  future  of  the  local  marine  business,  be  started 
her  Hast  in  the  fall.  While  off  the  South  American  coast  thr  Birmingham  collided  with  mi  Ktiglish  ship  and  was  so  badly  damaged 
that  she  put  into  Valparaiso,  where  she  was  condemned  and  sold.  Captain  Simpson's  first  coasting  vessel  was  the  brig  Tarquina.  He 
was  also  interested  in  the  Quadratus  and  t'otomac,  both  well  known  in  early  days.  Since  1850  Captain  Simpson  has  l>een  steadily 
adding  to  bis  tlect.  and  since  that  time  has  owned  all  or  a  controlling  interest  in  more  coasting  vessels  than  any  other  individual  or 
firm  operating  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  He  placed  the  pioneer  tug  oil  Coos  Bay  har  and  the  first  to  remain  permanently  011  the 
Columbia  River  bar,  anil  at  the  present  time  owns  the  tugs  Astoria,  Columbia,  Ytaveler.  IVinter,  Cruiser,  Hunter,  and  over  a  score 
of  sailing  vessels.  It  would  be  impossible  to  particularize  Mr.  Simpson's  many  marine  enterprises,  as  they  have  formed  by  no  means 
a  small  portion  of  the  marine  history  of  the  Northwest,  and  will  be  mentioned  elsewhere  in  this  work. 
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dimensions  of  the  tug  were  :  length,  one  hundred  and  one  feet  ;  beam,  twenty-four  feet ;  depth  of  hold,  nine  feet 
six  inches ;  engines  from  the  old  Puget  Sound  steamer  Constitution,  thirty-four  by  thirty-four  inches,  with  a 
tabular  boiler,  eighteen  feet  long  and  seven  feet  six  inches  in  diameter.    She  was  schooner  rigged,  with  no 

pilot-house.  Captain  Snow  was  first  in  command,  with  John  C. 
Dorcy,  engineer.  She  arrived  at  Astoria  in  December,  and  her  initial 
work  was  towing  the  schooners  Humboldt,  Mary  A.  Clinton  and  Belt 
from  Astoria  across  Cathlamet  Bay.  The  bar  pilots  carried  on  the 
tug  were  permitted  to  charge  a  rate  of  $8  per  foot  on  vessels  drawing 
twelve  feet,  and  $10  for  each  additional  foot  beyond  that  draft.  The 
tug  proved  profitable  almost  from  the  start  in  the  first  two  years  of 
her  existence,  receiving,  among  other  perquisites,  $5,000  salvage  for 
towing  the  Ealkenberg  off  a  spit  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The 
Astoria  continued  running  until  1884,  when  she  was  sent  to  San 
Francisco,  where  her  machinery  was  removed  and  the  hull  rigged  as 
a  schooner  by  \V.  C.  Woods,  who  sent  her  on  a  cruise  to  the  South 
Sea  Islands.  Captain  Snow  ran  the  tug  until  1874,  when  she  was 
taken  by  Captain  Wass.  Following  him  as  master  were  Kric 
Johnson,11  M.  D.  Staples,  Dan  McVicar,  Alexander  Malcolm  and 
George  C.  Flavcl. 

The  new  tug  Astoria,  which  succeeded  the  pioneer,  is  still 
running,  and  is  owned  by  A.  M.  Simpson.  Another  fine  bar  tug,  the 
Escort,  was  completed  at  Marshfield,  Or.,  in  1869.  She  was  built  by 
John  H.  Howlett  and  Capt.  James  Mojee"  from  a  model  by  J. 
Pershbaker,  who  was  one  of  her  owners,  Howard  &  Pool,  of  the 
Coos  Bay  Coal  Mines,  being  interested  with  them.  The  Escort  went  to  San  Francisco  under  sail,  was  there 
supplied  with  engines  by  John  Lockhead,  and  made  her  trial  trip  February'  16th.  Her  dimensions  were  :  length, 
eighty-eight  feet ;  beam,  twenty-one  feet ;  depth,  nine  feet.  Capt.  Parker  Butler  was  her  first  master,  and  David  I. 
De  Launay  m  was  one  of  her  earliest  engineers.  A  diminutive  tow- 
boat,  named  the  Webfoot  No.  2,  was  built  at  Portland  in  1869  for 
Lambert  and  Ham,  who  ran  with  her  as  captain  and  engineer 
respectively.  She  was  a  propeller  with  an  8  x  1 2  inch  engine,  and  was 
short-lived.  The  Mary  Bell,  a  steamer  launched  in  1869  by  Capt. 
Robert  C.  Smith  to  run  as  an  opposition  boat  on  the  Astoria  route, 
was  about  one  hundred  feet  long  and  eighteen  feet  beam,  and  was 
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"C»pt.  Eric  Johnson  of  Astoria  was  bom  in  Sweden  in  1S47  and  came  to 
the  United  State*  when  a  boy.  He  sailed  on  the  Atlantic  for  several  years, 
reaching  San  Francisco  early  in  the  sixties  and  continuing  in  the  trade  between 
that  city  and  New  York  until  1863,  when  he  went  from  San  Francisco  to  Mobile 
and  joined  the  United  States  gunboat  Tennessee,  on  which  he  served  until  the 
end  of  the  war,  when  he  returned  to  the  Pacific  Coast  and  began  running  on  the 
oM  bark  Rainier,  then  in  the  Puget  Sound  lumber  trade.  He  left  the  Rainier 
to  sail  the  southern  coast  in  the  schooner  H.  I..  Turner,  and  in  1867  went  to  the 
Columbia  and  joined  the  pilot  schooner  California,  remaining  with  her  three 
ve»rs,  when  he  went  as  second  mate  on  tbc  steamship  California.  After  a  few 
months  in  this  work  he  returned  to  the  Columbia  River,  piloting  on  the  bar  and 
running  tugboats,  meeting  with  success  in  both  callings  for  an  uninterrupted 
period  of  eighteen  years,  during  which  he  witnessed  many  disasters  and  in  more 
than  one  instance  was  the  means  of  saving  life  by  bis  timely  arrival  with  his 
tugboat  at  the  scene  of  the  wrecks.  When  the  Union  Pacific  took  charge  of  the 
tuning  business  on  the  bar,  Captain  Johnson  was  given  command  of  the  tug 
/■  uurt  and  ran  her  for  six  years,  leaving  her  a  short  time  ago  to  take  one  of  the 
rompany's  river  steamers. 

■"Capt.  James  M«;»cc  of  F.mpire  City,  Or.,  was  born  in  Ireland  in  1841 
and  began  sailing  out  of  British  ports  in  the  coasting  trade  when  a  I  my.  In 
1856  he  was  011  the  bark  Catherine,  from  Cardiff,  Wales,  for  New  York,  when 
•he  collided  with  the  bark  Malta  of  Liverpool,  one  hundred  miles  west  of  the  capt.  jamkk  iumi 

Grand  Banks.    The  Catherine  sank  immediately,  and  McGee  and  others  were 

picked  up  by  the  Malta  and  transferred  to  a  fishing  smack,  which  landed  them  at  Provincetown.  M»gce  sailed  out  of  this  port  for 
two  years  coasting  and  fishing,  and  in  1859  went  to  New  York  to  learn  shipbuilding,  where  he  remained  for  four  years,  then 
sailed  for  England  and  from  there  to  Australia.  In  the  spring  of  1867  he  arrived  in  Sau  Francisco  anil  worked  for  three  mouths 
on  the  steamship  Orizaba,  then  being  rebuilt.  He  was  next  employed  by  John  Pershbaker  to  go  to  Coos  Bay  and  erect  a  sawmill. 
»nd  while  there  he  constructed  the  tug  Escort  So.  I,  schooners  Staghound,  Louise  Morrison,  and  ivanhoe.  He  subsequently 
bought  the  brig  Ida  D,  Rogers,  which  was  sunk  in  eleven  fathoms  of  water  inside  the  Coos  Bay  bar,  and,  after  spending  four  months 
111  attempting  to  raise  her,  the  vessel  was  abandoned,  and  he  took  command  of  the  tug  Escort  in  May,  1870,  and  ran  her  until  she 
blew  up  in  the  winter  of  1887.  After  the  explosion  he  entered  the  service  of  A.  M.  Simpson,  running  the  tug  Columbia  for  three 
years,  and  going  from  her  to  the  tug  Hunter,  on  which  he  remained  until  September,  1893,  leaving  her  to  take  a  coasting  steamer. 

"David  I.  I)e  Launay,  engineer,  was  born  in  Illinois  in  1840.  He  first  entered  his  profession  in  186J  on  the  Umpqua  River, 
where  he  ran  for  twelve  years  on  the  little  iron  steamer  Washington.  From  the  U'aihington  he  went  to  the  tug  Escort,  on  Coos 
Bay  bar,  leaving  her  to  go  on  the  Escort  No.  where  he  remained  for  three  years.  He  was  then  on  the  tug  Mogul  at  Port 
Townsend.  and  also  on  the  steamers  E.  II'.  Purdey,  Alice  Blanchard,  and  R.  I'.  Elmore,  having  visited  Alaska  twice  on  the  two 
last  mentioned.  His  last  steamer  before  leaving  the  water  was  the  Politltofsky,  on  which  he  remained  eight  months.  Mr. 
I>e  Launay  is  now  living  at  Port  Angeles,  where  be  is  foreman  in  the  mill. 
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too  slow  and  feeble  to  be  remunerative.  She  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  United  States  marshal  and  was  purchased 
in  March,  1871,  for  $1,100  by  N.  R.  Smith,  who  put  her  on  the  Cowlitz  route  in  November.  In  1872  she  was 
running  to  Cathlamet  and  Oak  Point  from  Portland  in  command  of  Capt.  James  Fisher,  but  was  again  sold,  this 
time  to  John  Marshall,  who  operated  her  as  a  towboat  until  the  following  year,  when  she  became  the  property  of 
George  W.  Hume,  who  used  the  hull  for  a  wharf. 

TheTualitin  River  Navigation  &  Manufacturing  Company  was  organized  in  1869:  W.  D.  Hare,  president; 
W.  S.  Failing,  secretary  ;  Capt.  Joseph  Kellogg,  Orrin  Kellogg,  J.  M.  Moore,  and  Capt.  J.  D.  Merryman, 
directors.  They  built  the  steam  scow  Henrietta  at  Colfax,  and  ran  her  on  Sucker  Lake  to  connect  with  Kellogg's 
steamer  Onward  on  the  Tualitin  River.  The  Henrietta  was  not  very  profitable,  and  was  sold  to  W.  J.  Neilson 
in  1873  and  placed  on  the  Willamette,  where  she  continued  jobbing  until  1879  The  Long  Tom  Transportation 
Company,  the  principal  members  of  which  were  Captain  Swain,  H.  Heudrix,  C.  Adams,  and  S.  R.  Woodbury, 
was  another  marine  venture  of  1869.  They  bought  the  steamer  Ann,  which  had  come  over  the  Cascades  a  few 
years  before  under  the  name  Lewiston.  Aaron  Vickers  was  master,  and  she  made  her  first  trip  up  the  Long  Tom 
River,  February  17th,  going  as  far  as  Monroe.  She  ran  there  until  April,  when  she  sank  l>etween  Harrisburg  and 
Eulery's  Lauding  with  one  thousand  bushels  of  wheat  for  the  Willamette  Wool  Company,  and  became  a  total 
loss.  The  Ann,  or  Lewiston,  was  seventy-eight  feet  long,  fourteen  feet  beam,  with  engines  eight  by  forty-two 
inches,  and  is  remembered  by  Willamette  River  navigators  as  the  first  steamer  on  the  Long  Tom  River. 

The  California,  Oregon  &  Mexico  Steamship  Company  was  reorganized  in  1869  as  the  North  Pacific 

Transportation  Company,  which  began  business  in  May  with  the 
following  vessels:  Active,  John  L.  Stephens,  Moses  Taylor,  Oriflammc, 
Orizaba,  Pacific,  Panama,  Senator,  Sierra  Nevada,  Ajax,  California, 
Continental,  Gussie  Telfair,  Idaho,  Montana  and  Pelican.  The  capi- 
talization of  the  company  was  $5,000,000,  divided  into  50.000  shares, 
and  in  July  the  following  officers  were  elected :  Ben  Holladay, 
president ;  William  Norris,  vice-president ;  C.  J.  Brenham,  secretary  ; 
Lloyd  Tevis,  A.  Hayward,  S.  F.  Butterworth.  W.  C.  Ralston,  and 
W.  F.  Babcock,  directors.  When  the  organization  was  perfected,  the 
steamship  magnates  and  their  friends  embarked  on  the  Oriflamme  and 
made  a  tour  of  the  Northern  routes.  The  Moses  Taylor,  frequently 
alluded  to  as  the  Rolling  Moses,  was  one  of  Holladay's  recent  acquisi- 
tions, and  made  her  initial  trip  to  the  Northwest  in  July,  1869.  She 
was  built  at  New  York  in  1858  and  came  to  San  Francisco  in  1864, 
making  her  first  voyage  south  from  the  Bay  City  in  December,  contin- 
uing in  this  service  the  greater  part  of  the  time.  She  was  two  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  long,  thirty-six  feet  beam,  and  twenty-two  feet  hold,  and 
cost  $250,000.  Captain  Metzger  was  in  command  when  she  began 
running  north.  The  steamship  Montana,  Captain  Bolles,  Engineer 
Winning,*  was  also  running  between  San  Francisco  and  the  Columbia 
River.  The  steamer  fohn  L.  Stephens,  while  on  a  visit  to  Alaska,  was 
seized  at  Sitka  by  Collector  Ketchum,  who  had  been  compelled  to  pay 
his  fare  and  in  revenge  detained  the  steamer  on  a  technical  charge. 
The  steamship  George  S.  Wright,  which  had  been  in  the  Northern  trade  in  command  of  Capt.  N.  L.  Rogers,  was 
sold  in  November  to  the  North  Pacific  Transportation  Company,  filling  a  vacancy  in  the  Holladay  steam  fleet 
made  by  the  steamship  Oregon,  which  had  been  disposed  of  to  Adams,  Blinn  &  Co.,  who  converted  her  into  a 
lumber  bark.  The  steamship  Fidelater  was  confiscated  by  the  Government  for  alleged  fraud  in  connection  with 
her  enrollment  under  American  colors  at  the  time  of  the  Alaska  purchase. 

Six  sailing  vessels  reached  Portland  direct  from  New  York  in  Mercer's  line,  and  the  bark  Walter  Raleigh 
arrived  from  the  same  port  under  the  flag  of  Comstock's  Dispatch  Line.  Mercer's  vessels  included  the  bark 
Hattie  C.  Besse,  the  first  fourniaster  to  enter  the  Columbia  River,  the  bark  Muldoon,  barkentinc  A.  lleaton,  barks 
Osmyn,  Adeline  Ehvood,  Edward  fames  and  Ida  F.  Taylor.  The  Adeline  F.lwood  was  chartered  on  arrival  by 
Corbett  &  Macleay  to  load  wheat  for  Liverpool,  and  was  the  second  vessel  in  this  trade.  She  also  took  oue 
hundred  cases  of  salmon,  with  a  view  to  introducing  it  to  the  English  market,  and  a  pair  of  elk  horns  for  the 
Royal  Botanical  Gardens  of  London.    The  Edward  fames  was  bought  by  James  B.  Stephens,  A.  M.  Loryea  and 

•E  S  Winning,  engineer,  was  bom  on  Staten  Island  in  1837.  and  Mi tut  —ifai  ■■puricncc  wn*  <.n  the  stovner  1  >  »utt>u\ 
in  1854,  running  between  Staten  Island  and  New  York  in  opposition  to  the  Vandcrbilt  line.  He  was  next  on  th-  yacht  Firefly,  ami 
in  December,  1855,  went  to  Panama,  where  he  joined  the  steamship  Oregon,  leaving  her  in  a  few  months  for  the  Republic,  then  ou 
the  Portland  route.  He  was  afterward  on  the  steamship  Golden  Age  running  to  Panama  for  two  years,  and  came  back  to  the 
northern  lines  on  the  California.  Northerner,  Santa  Cruz,  Pacific  and  Hrolher  Jonathan,  serving  on  the  Pacific  for  two  years.  In 
1868  he  joined  the  steamship  Santa  Cruz  as  second  engineer,  and  the  following  year  was  appointed  chief  of  the  Montana,  where  he 
remained  until  1870,  and  was  then  transferred  to  the  Santa  Cruz,  where  he  worked  as  chief  eugineer  foradecade.  In  1880  he  joined 
the  steamer  Alexander  Duncan,  on  which  he  served  for  three  years,  leaving  her  to  take  his  present  position  as  chief  engineer  of  the 
steamship  Bonila.  During  his  long  career  011  the  Coast,  Mr.  Winning  has  participated  in  some  very  exciting  scenes.  He  was  on  the 
Pacific  when  she  sank  in  the  Columbia  River  in  1861,  and  was  one  of  the  crew  of  the  Washington  when  she  struck  a  rock  fifty  miles 
below  Acapulco. 
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Walter  Moffitt  of  Portland,  and  by  them  placed  in  the  Portland  and  China  trade.  She  afterward  loaded  lumber 
on  Puget  Sound,  and  returned  from  China  in  1872  with  three  hundred  and  eighty  Chinese.  In  1879  she  was  sold 
to  Henry  Corn  well,  who  registered  her  under  the  Hawaiian  flag  and  named  her  the  Liliu.  The  business 
of  transporting  Chinese  from  the  Flowery  Kingdom  to  our  shores  by  sailing  vessels,  inaugurated  the  preceding 
year  by  the  French  ship  Jennie  Alice,  was  continued  by  the  Dutch  bark  Andrea,  Captain  Peters,  and  the  bark 
Onward,  Captain  White,  which  arrived  in  the  summer  with  several  hundred  celestials.  Puget  Sound  again 
exhibited  her  unsurpassed  facilities  for  fine  marine  work  by  increasing  the  coasting  fleet  with  the  barks  Forest 
Queen  and  Tidal  Wave.  The  former  was  built  at  Port  Ludlow,  and  registered  five  hundred  and  eleven  tons,  with 
the  following  dimensions:  length,  one  hundred  and  seventy-two  feet;  beam,  thirty-seven  feet;  depth,  thirteen 
feet  six  inches.  The  other  was  launched  at  Port  Madison  in  April.  Her  dimensions  were  :  length,  one  hundred 
and  sixty-one  feet  j  beam,  thirty-seven  feet ;  depth,  thirteen  feet  seven  inches  ; 
registered  tonnage,  net,  five  hundred  and  seventy-three  tons.  A  fine  schooner  called 
the  Clara  Light  was  also  completed  at  Steilacoom  in  1869  for  Capt.  S.  C.  Mitchell. 

Among  the  lumber  fleet  loading  on  the  Sound  in  1869  was  the  largest  carrier 
which  had  yet  appeared  in  the  Northwest,  the  Great  Republic,  a  ship  constructed  by 
the  French  Government  for  transport  service  during  the  Mexican  invasion.  She 
sailed  from  the  Sound  for  Callaowith  1,700,000  feet  of  lumber  and  300  cords  of  wood. 
Cementville,  a  smalt  settlement  on  the  north  side  of  the  Columbia  River  opposite 
Astoria,  which  in  after  years  under  the  name  Knappton  became  a  noted  lumber- 
shipping  port,  dispatched  its  first  cargo  to  San  Francisco  in  September,  the  bark 
Whistler,  Captain  Simpson,  having  the  honor  as  the  pioneer  at  that  point.  The 
sailing  fleet,  coastwise  and  foreign,  was  much  the  same  as  the  previous  year.  The 
Lady  Lampson,  Captain  Gaudin,  and  other  vessels  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
arrived  on  their  annual  trips  from  England,  and  a  few  others  came  from  foreign 
ports.    The  United  States  surveying  schooner  Humboldt  made  a  careful  examination 

of  the  channels  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  George  W.  Wood  acting  as  pilot.  c*rT  R  c  *"TC,,B'-t 

Over  a  score  of  lives  and  much  valuable  property  was  sacrificed  by  the  marine  disasters  of  1869.  The 
first  of  the  fleet  to  make  port  with  Davy  Jones  was  the  Shoalwater  Bay  schooner  Anna  C.  Anderson,  which  sailed 
from  Oysterville  early  in  the  year  with  a  cargo  of  oysters  for  San  Francisco  and  was  never  heard  from.  She 
was  in  command  of  Capt.  W.  H.  Staplcford  and  was  owned  by  John  and  Thomas  Crellin  of  Oysterville  and  John 
S.  Morgan  of  San  Francisco.  Owing  to  the  perishable  nature  of  the  commodity,  all  of  the  vessels  in  this  business 
were  obliged  to  carry  much  sail  and  take  unusual  chances  when  under  other  circumstances  greater  caution 
would  have  been  used,  and  the  supposition  is  that  Captain  Stapleford  spread  every  stitch  of  canvas  that  his 
schooner  would  stand  up  under,  and  encountered  a  squall  which  capsized  her  in  an  instant.  Seven  men  were  lost 
by  this  mishap.  A  far  worse  fate  befell  the  crew  of  the  American  bark  John  Bright,  which  struck  a  reef  near  the 
Hesquiat  Indian  village,  a  short  distance  south  of  Nootka.  The  bark  was  lumber-laden  from  the  Sound,  and  four 
of  the  crew  were  drowned  in  attempting  to  land  after  the  accident  happened,  a  death  which  was  pleasant  in 
comparison  with  that  which  awaited  those  who  reached  the  beach  only  to  be  mercilessly  butchered  by  the 
Indiaus.  The  exact  date  of  the  wreck  is  not  known,  as  it  was  several  weeks  later  before  the  news  reached  the 
outside  world.  Captain  Christiansen  *  of  the  schooner  Surprise  carrying  the  first  tidings  of  the  tragedy  to  Victoria, 
March  13th. 

The  brig  Ida  D.  Rogers,  a  two-huudred  ton  vessel  built  at  Essex,  Conn.,  in  1856,  struck  on  Coos  Bay  bar 
December  15th,  while  towing  in  with  the  tug  Fearless.  The  hawser  parted,  and  she  began  leaking  rapidly  but 
worked  inside  the  bar,  where  she  filled  almost  immediately  and  went  to  the  bottom.  N.  M.  Norton  and  other  San 
Franciscans  were  her  owners.  The  schooner  Alaska,  Captain  Godfrey,  was  wrecked  on  Coquille  bar  in  December, 
while  crossing  out  lumber-laden  for  the  Sandwich  Islands.  She  was  constructed  at  Port  Townsend  and  was 
owned  by  Capt.  Rufus  Calhoun.    The  steamer  Ranger,  Capt.  J.  N.  Fisher,  while  on  a  trip  from  Rainier  to 


"  Capt.  S.  C.  Mitchell  of  Aberdeen,  Wash.,  was  born  iu  Maine  in  1826.  lie  spent  ten  years  sailing  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  and  to 
the  West  Indies,  anil  daring  that  period  was  shipwrecked  three  times.  In  1856  be  constructed  the  brig  W.  I).  A'ice  at  Lubcck,  Me., 
»nd  in  1857  took  her  round  the  Horn  with  a  cargo  of  general  merchandise  for  San  Francisco  and  the  Sound.  He  remained  with  her 
'.brec  mouths,  and  then  took  the  brig  Cyrus,  afterward  wrecked  at  San  Juan  in  1S59.  He  subsequently  went  East  and  in  company 
with  Captain  Salter  built  the  schooner  Legal  Tender  iu  1866.  She  received  her  papers  January'  1,  1S67,  and  took  a  load  of  wood  to 
Boston,  where  she  obtained  a  cargo  of  general  merchandise  for  Valparaiso,  Milling  thence  to  San  Francisco  and  the  Sound,  where 
she  lowed  lumber  for  the  Bay  City.  Captain  Mitchell  disposed  of  the  schooner  and  went  to  Steilacoom,  where  he  launched  the 
vhooncr  Clara  Light  in  1869  and  ran  her  between  the  Sound  and  San  Francisco  for  five  years.  In  1875  he  bought  the  schooner 
//.  L.  Tiernan  and  operated  her  between  Alaska,  l'ugct  Sound  and  Shoalwater  Bay  until  l8Sr,  when  be  constructed  the  schooner 
Sailor  Boy  at  the  latter  place  and  used  her  on  the  same  route,  making  also  a  trip  to  the  South  Pacific  Islands.  After  five  years  on 
the  Sailor  Boy,  C  ptain  Mitchell  took  the  schooner  Novelty,  employed  her  in  the  lumber  and  coal  trade  for  fourteen  months,  and 
has  since  been  engaged  in  business  at  Aberdeen. 

11  Capt,  James  Christiansen  was  born  in  Denmark  in  1840  and  came  to  Victoria  in  1864  on  a  cargo  ship  from  Liverpool, 
leaving  her  on  arrival  and  working  a  short  time  on  shore  until  he  secured  a  berth  on  the  Surprise  as  male.  He  was  afterward  on 
the  schooner  Alert  with  Capt.  William  Spring,  and  continued  trading  on  the  west  coast  for  many  years,  having  some  narrow 
escapes  from  the  Indians,  who  were  very  ugly  at  this  period.  Early  iu  the  seventies  Captain  Christiansen  was  appointed  master  of 
the  steamer  Beaver,  but  after  a  short  time  took  command  of  the  tug  Pilot,  going  from  her  to  the  tugs  Alexander  and  Lome,  which 
he  commanded  until  he  was  appointed  to  his  present  position  of  pilot  fur  the  Victoria  and  Nanaimo  district.  His  son,  Capt.  James 
Christiansen,  Jr..  took  his  place  on  the  Lome  and  afterward  ran  other  tugs  at  Victoria  until  1894,  when  he  lost  his  life  with  the  real 
of  the  crew  of  the  steamer  Estelle.  which  foundered  off  Cape  Mudge. 
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Portland,  tied  up  for  the  night  at  Sauvies  Island,  September  4th,  and,  after  banking  the  fires,  the  crew  and 
passengers  retired,  only  to  be  awakened  a  few  minutes  later  by  a  fire  which  had  broken  out  under  the  boilers 
and  which  burned  the  hull  to  the  water's  edge,  the  machinery  alone  being  saved  in  a  damaged  condition.  The 
schooner  Luella,  owned  by  Costcllo  &  Malowinski  of  Victoria,  was  driven  ashore  on  the  Alaskan  coast 
during  a  gale  in  May  and  became  a  complete  loss.  There  the  Hawaiian  brig  P/eil,  Captain  Almy,  was  also 
wrecked  in  August,  the  crew  being  rescued  and  taken  to  San  Francisco  on  the  bark  Menshikoff.  The  bark  If'.  A. 
Ranks  was  lost  in  Clallam  Bay,  November  10th.  The  steamship  Sierra  Nevada,  an  old-timer  on  the  northern 
route  during  the  Fraser  excitement,  struck  a  reef  three  miles  north  of  Pedro  Blanco  while  en  route  from  San 
Francisco  to  San  Luis  Obispo  in  October,  and  twenty  minutes  later  keeled  over  and  filled  and  was  pronounced  a 

total  loss.  A  derelict,  which  for  a  long  time  promised  to  rival  the 
famous  Flying  Dutchman  in  its  wanderings,  was  created  when  the 
American  bark  Maria  J.  Smith,  David  Smith,  master,  lumber- laden 
from  Port  Townscnd,  was  wrecked  at  the  entrance  to  Barclay  Sound. 
The  bark  sailed  out  of  the  harbor  on  November  6th  and  pas.sed 
Flattery  light  at  2:00  P.  M.  ou  the  eighth.  At  six  o'clock  a  heavy 
gale,  accompanied  by  a  high  sea  from  the  south  southeast,  struck 
the  vessel,  and  the  deckload  began  to  work  loose.  She  commenced 
to  leak  soon  afterward,  and,  as  the  wind  increased,  some  of  her  sails 
were  carried  away.  When  the  blow  eased  up,  topsails  were  hoisted 
and  an  effort  made  to  get  away  from  land,  which  had  been  sighted 
close  by.  This  proved  fruitless,  and,  while  the  doomed  vessel  drifted 
in,  the  crew  took  to  the  boats.  At  daylight  the  bark  was  resting  on 
a  reef  at  the  entrance  to  the  Sound,  full  of  water,  with  no  apparent 
possibility  of  floating  again.  The  captain,  and  his  wife  and  children, 
were  taken  to  Victoria  by  the  schooner  Surprise,  Captain  Francis,  and 
the  wreck  was  sold  to  Broderick  for  $950,  the  lumber  for  $750.  and 
the  sails  for  5300.  An  attempt  to  save  the  vessel  was  at  once  made. 
After  some  difficulty  she  was  floated,  and  early  in  January,  1870,  the 
tug  Politkofsky  undertook  to  tow  her  to  Port  Madison  for  repairs.  A 
heavy  gale  struck  them  in  the  Straits,  and  the  Maria  J.  was  cut 
adrift  and  blown  out  to  sea  with  Captain  Smith  and  crew.  Twelve 
days  afterward  she  was  abandoned,  and  the  men  were  taken  off  by 
the  bark  Sampson  and  landed  at  Port  Townsend.  Within  a  fortnight 
the  derelict  was  sighted  off  Flattery,  and  tugs  went  out  to  tow  her  in,  but  she  had  vanished.  Two  months  later 
she  was  discovered  by  some  Indians  near  Bella  Bella,  five  hundred  miles  from  where  she  was  last  seen,  and  in  the 
latter  part  of  March  she  drifted  ashore  on  an  island  north  of  Millbank  Sound  and  soon  went  to  pieces. 

Among  the  notable  deaths  of  the  year  was  Capt.  Leon  Smith,  who  had  been  with  John  T.  Wright  for  many 
years.  Captain  Smith  was  murdered  by  an  Indian  in  Alaska,  December  25th.  Capt.  John  Titcomb  of  Victoria 
died  July  4th.  He  was  a  native  of  the  eastern  provinces  of  Canada,  went  to  California  in  1849  and  served  as  pilot  on 
the  steamer  Comanche  on  the  Sacramento  River,  leaving  there  in  1S58,  after  which  he  piloted  out  of  Victoria  harbor. 


Capt.  Jauk.%  Ciiki*tiakrkk 
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The  "Shoshone's"  Snake  River  Trip— The  "Onbonta"  Brought  to  the  Lower  River— Steamers 
"MTMOTJll"  and  "Cabinet"  Enter  Pen  d'Oreille  Lake — The  Second  "  Vancouver  "—Thr 
Wiuamettr  Navigation  Company — Thr  Tug  " Merrimac  "— The  "Swan's"  Trip  to  Roskburg 
on  the  Umpqua — The  Steamship  "  Pkmcan  "—Steamship  "  Grappi.er  "—Increase  in  Foreign- 
Grain  Shipments— Pugkt  Sound  Produces  Fast  Sailing  Vessels — The  "North  Pacific"  and 
"Zephyr" — Inspection  District  Established  on  Puget  Sound— First  Licenses  Issued— 
Steamers  "Annie  Stewart,"  "Dixie  Thompson"  and  "Emma  Hayward"— Ben  Holladay 
Purchases  the  People's  Transportation  Company's  Steamers — The  Willamette  Freighting 
Company — Columbia  Transportation  Company — First  Steamship  Enters  Rogue  River — The 
Steamship  "  Constantine "  Running  Opposition — Boiler  Explosion  on  Steamrr  "Emily 
Harris" — Wreck  op  Bark  "Hattie  Besse"  and  Steamer  "  U.  S.  Grant" — Steamers  "Maudb" 
and  "  Blakrly  "  —  Steamships  "Prince  Alfred"  and  "Eastport" — Yaquina  Bay  Steamer 
"Onkonta" — The  Oregon  Steamship  Company  —  Pugrt  Sound's  Lumber  Fleet  —  Boiler 
Explosion  on  Steamer  "Resolute"  at  Portland. 


OLUMBIA  RIVER  steamboating,  which  at  the  organization  of  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation 
Company  was  in  the  height  of  its  glory,  retained  its  lustre  until  the  decline  of  the 
mining  boom  in  Idaho.  Although  the  profits  were  still  enormous  and  the  volume  of 
business  was  increasing,  it  was  no  longer  possible  in  1870  for  an  upper  Columbia 
River  boat  to  earn  more  than  her  original  cost  during  a  single  trip.  The  Oregon 
Steam  Navigation  Company  commenced  to 
withdraw  their  transportation  lines  from  the 
frontier  during  this  year,  and  several  of  their 
steamers  were  removed  to  points  nearer  civil- 
ization. The  most  important  event  of  the 
season  was  the  trip  of  the  Shoshone  down 
Snake  River  canon.  The  history  of  the  building  and  abandonment 
of  this  steamer  has  already  been  told,  but,  as  this  remarkable  voyage 
has  never  been  paralleled,  more  than  passing  mention  of  it  will  be 
made.  After  Captain  Smith  started  for  the  lower  river  with  the  steamer, 
he  left  her  and  reported  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  proceed  farther. 
She  was  temporarily  abandoned,  and  Captain  Ainsworth  almost  decided 
that  she  could  rot  where  she  lay  ;  but  owing  to  the  heavy  expense 
incurred  in  her  construction,  and  her  utter  worthlessness  in  that  inhos- 
pitable region,  he  reconsidered  the  matter  and  in  March,  1870,  secured 
the  services  of  Capt.  Sebastian  Miller  and  Chief  Engineer  Daniel  E. 
Buchanan,'  sending  them  from  Portland  with  instructions  to  bring  the 
boat  through  even  at  the  risk  of  losing  her.  They  left  Portland  on 
March  21st,  and,  after  landing  at  Umatilla,  were  compelled  to  travel 
on  buckboards,  sleds,  wagons,  horseback  and  afoot,  arriving  at  Union, 
March  28th.  They  left  there  April  1st  and  traveled  thirteeu  days 
before  arriving  at  Lime  Point,  and  then  proceeded  down  the  river, 
reaching  the  Shoshone  two  days  later.  She  was  in  charge  of  two 
keepers,  Livingston  and  Smith.     The  former  shipped  as  mate,  the 


Cait.  Daxikl  K  Bcchajia* 


'  Capt.  Daniel  R.  Buchanan  was  boru  in  Ohio  in  1838.  His  parents  died  during  his  childhood,  and  while  yet  a  boy  he  served 
an  apprenticeship  of  six  years  11s  a  blacksmith  and  machinist  on  locomotive  and  mill  work,  completing  what  education  he  was 
unable  to  get  when  a  child  while  so  engaged.    In  the  spring  of  1859  he  journeyed  to  the  Pacific  Coast  by  way  of  the  Isthmus, 
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latter  as  fireman,  and  W.  F,  Hedges,  at  present  pilot  on  the  steamer  Tacoma,  was  employed  as  a  general  utility 
man.  The  five  constituted  the  crew,  and  before  undertaking  the  journey  the  boat  was  thoroughly  overhauled 
and  the  machinery  disconnected  and  put  in  good  order.  The  steamer  had  been  constructed  throughout  of 
mountain  pine,  which  is  very  brittle  and  soft  when  seasoned.  Without  materials  with  which  to  rebuild,  and  with 
no  time  to  caulk  the  seams,  they  started  the  deck  pump  and  wet  down  the  hull  until  the  planking  swelled 
and  closed  the  gaps.  As  the  work  progressed  the  water  rose,  and  when  it  reached  the  proper  stage  they  decided 
to  attempt  the  run  over  Copper  Ledge  Falls,  an  obstruction  two  hundred  yards  below  the  steamer,  and  which 
Captain  Smith  had  reported  could  not  be  passed  in  safety.  The  start  was  made  April  20th,  due  precaution 
having  been  taken  against  accidents  by  placing  lighted  candles  in  the  hold,  so  that  a  leak  could  be  instantly 
detected  and  Stopped  The  plan  of  navigation  adopted  was  to  drift  with  the  engines  backing,  steering  the  boat 
by  the  pressure  of  the  water  against  the  rudders.  In  approaching  the  rapids,  Captain  Miller  miscalculated  the 
force  of  a  large  eddy  where  the  river  was  divided  by  a  small  island  of  boulders,  and  the  steamer  was  carried 
around  three  times  before  she  cleared  the  whirlpool,  and  when  she  finally  headed  for  the  plunge  was  not  in  a 
position  to  avoid  the  rocks  in  the  middle  and  at  the  foot  of  the  rapids,  which  had  a  fall  of  fifteen  in  a  distance  of 
two  hundred  feet.  When  she  reached  the  declivity  the  stern  tipped  up  until  the  wheel  was  entirely  out  of  water, 
and  the  engines  began  racing,  so  that  when  the  wheel  took  hold  again  all  that  portion  of  it  which  had  been 
exposed  to  the  weather  was  destroyed,  and  was  useless  in  checking  the  speed  of  the  steamer.  She  collided  with 
the  rocks  at  the  foot  of  the  falls,  carrying  away  about  eight  feet  of  the  bow,  and  the  shock  threw  the  weight  from 
the  safety  valve,  allowing  the  steam  to  escape.  A  landing  was  made  as  soon  as  possible,  and  the  crew  were 
employed  all  day  in  repairing  the  wheel.    The  breach  in  the  bow  was  above  the  water  line,  and  the  forward 

bulkhead  kept  the  water  out.  At 
nine  o'clock  the  next  morning  they 
again  steamed  down  the  unexplored 
river,  passing  through  several  bad 
rapids  and  whirlpools,  into  which  the 
steamer  plunged,  deluging  the  decks. 
At  eleven  o'clock  they  landed  near  a 
small  clump  of  trees,  which  were  soon 
converted  into  fuel,  and  got  under 
way  again  at  half  past  two,  passing 
before  nightfall  some  of  the  worst 
rapids  yet  encountered,  the  water 
coming  over  the  decks  and  driving 
the  firemen  from  the  hold.  In  the 
midst  of  these  obstructions  the  banks 
of  the  river  were  solid  walls  of  rock, 
and  the  channel  so  narrow  that  the 
noise  of  the  rushing  water  drowned 
all  other  sounds.  As  the  boat  pitched 
over  the  declivities  and  straightened  up  again  at  the  lower  level,  the  house  would  buckle  sufficiently  to  ring 
the  gong,  deceiving  the  engineer  unless  he  watched  carefully.  A  landing  was  made  at  5:00  p.  11.  on  the  twenty- first 
to  make  further  repairs  to  the  wheel,  which  was  patched  up  with  stage  planking  and  other  available  lumber 
on  the  boat. 

This  work  occupied  the  men  until  the  morning  of  the  twenty-third,  at  which  time  they  again  cast  off  the 
lines,  but  were  compelled  to  tie  up  at  n:oo  A.  M.  on  account  of  the  wind,  which  prevented  the  captain  from 
keeping  the  boat  properly  headed.  On  the  twenty-fourth  another  start  was  made,  the  nature  of  the  river  traversed 
being  about  the  same  as  the  day  before,  necessitating  frequent  stoppages  to  enable  those  in  charge  to  go  ahead 
and  examine  the  stream  »>cfore  proceeding  with  the  boat.  After  making  ten  miles  the  steamer  tied  up  at  the  base 
of  a  mountain  where  fuel  was  plentiful.  Captain  Miller  nearly  lost  his  life  at  this  place,  a  large  tree  rolling  over 
on  him  and  injuring  him  so  that  he  was  unable  to  work  the  following  day.  At  7:00  A.  V.,  April  26th.  the 
Shoshone  entered  a  very  good  stretch  of  river,  which  they  followed  until  nine  o'clock,  when  a  succession  of  short 
bends  were  reached  which  would  not  permit  keeping  the  boat  pointed  with  the  current.  These  were  passed 
in  safety,  however,  and  Mr.  Livingston,  who  had  been  in  that  region  before,  announced  that  they  were  only  six 

arriving  in  Oregon  in  June.  He  worked  for  a  short  time  in  the  milla  and  on  the  ferries,  and  iu  1861  went  to  the  mines  On  his 
return  in  1862  he  commenced  steamboaling.  running  alternately  as  master  and  engineer  of  the  little  steamer  Eagle,  towing  rafts 
and  scows.  Since  that  time  he  has  been  employed  almost  continuously  in  different  branches  of  the  business.  After  making  his 
famous  trip  on  the  Shoshone,  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Government  in  the  engineering  department,  engaged  in  the  improvement 
of  the  Columbia  River  channels.  He  continued  in  that  service  as  master,  engineer  and  machinist,  and  superintended  the  building 
of  nearly  all  of  the  dredges,  scows,  tugs  and  snagboats  employed  iu  that  important  undertaking.  From  the  time  he  commenced 
this  duty  he  had  charge  of  most  of  the  practical  work  of  the  improvements,  from  the  tnouth  of  the  river  to  the  head  of  navigation 
until  June,  1889.  While  thus  engaged  he  invented  and  successfully  operated  a  dredge  for  deepening  the  water  on  the  bar  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia,  making  a  good  channel  there  and  at  Hogsback  bar  above  Astoria,  where  tile  natural  formation  had  rendered 
previous  efforts  useless.  In  iH.'sy  he  retired  from  the  service,  ami  also  from  all  work  in  connection  with  the  river.  He  is  still  living 
in  Portland,  devoting  his  time  to  commercial  interests  and  to  the  care  of  property  accumulated  during  his  long  career  on  the  river. 
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niles  from  Salmon  River.  The  steamer  continued,  with  the  engines  backing  under  half  throttle,  and  covered 
the  six  miles  in  twenty  minutes.  As  Captain  Miller  had  not  fully  recovered  from  his  injuries,  he  decided  to  land 
here  and  rest,  but  after  lunch  ran  through  another  six  miles  of  very  difficult  navigation,  and  then  advanced  until 
4:00  P.  m. ,  tying  up  for  the  night  at  the  mouth  of  the  Grande  Ronde,  with  but  one  more  peril  to  encounter.  At 
•:oo  a.  m.,  April  27th,  preparations  were  made  for  the  final  run,  and  the  steamer  shot  through  Wild  Goose 
Rapids  without  incident,  arriving  at  Lewistou  two  hours  later.  While  rounding  to,  Captain  Miller  shouted 
through  the  speaking-tube  to  the  engineer,  "I  say,  Buck,  I  expect  if  this  company  wanted  a  couple  of  men  to 
take  a  steamboat  through  hell,  they  would  send  for  you  and  me."  On  landing,  he  asked  for  the  agent  of  the 
company  and  turned  the  boat  over  to  him,  stating  that,  although  she  looked  a  little  rough,  she  did  not  leak  a  drop. 
While  going  over  Copper  Ledge  Falls  on  the  first  day  out,  the  jackstaff  was  carried  away,  and  was  picked  up  at 
Umatilla  so  long  before  the  boat  was  heard  from  that  she  was  given  up  for  lost.  The  Shoshone  was  taken  on  to 
Celilo  by  Captain  Holmes,  and  in  June  was  run  down  to  the  middle  river. 

The  steamers  Nes  Perce  Chief  and  Shoshone  made  the  perilous  trip  through  the  Dalles  of  the  Columbia 
June  28th.    The  following  day  the  steamer  Oneonta,  for  a  long  time  the  crack  boat  of  the  middle  river,  was 
taken  over  the  Cascades  by  Captain  Ainsworth,  and  was  immediately  put  into  commission  on  the  route  between 
Portland  and  the  Cascades.    Captain  Miller  was  so  successful  in  his  swift-water  trip  with  the  Shoshone,  that  in 
Tune  he  was  again  sent  to  the  upper  country,  and  brought  the  steamers  Missoula  and  Cabinet  over  Cabinet  Rapids 
into  Lake  Pen  d'Oreille.    While  going  through  Cabinet  Canon,  the  water  was  so  rough  that  the  steamers  were 
buried  from  sight.     With  Miller  on  the  steamers  were  Capt.  Shep 
Warren,  formerly  in  command,  and  J.  Gallagher,  engineer.  The 
Mary  Moody,  which  was  the  first  of  the  interior  fleet,  continued  to  run 
on  Lake  Pen  d'Oreille.    In  the  fall  of  1870  the  Oregon  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Company  withdrew  from  the  Sound,  and  confined  their  operations 
exclusively  to  their  Columbia  River  monopoly.    They  purchased  the 
steamer  Fannie  Troup  and  assigned  her  to  the  Cowlitz  route,  in  com- 
mand of  Capt.  Richard  Hoyt.    The  same  company  also  operated  the 
Wenat  in  that  trade,  meeting  with  some  competition  from  the  steamer 
Carrie,  which  Capt.  James  Fisher  was  running  to  Mouticello.  After 
the  purchase  of  the  Fannie  Troup,  Vancouver  was  without  a  regular 
boat  for  a  short  time,  but  Capt.  George  Bowman  soon  filled  the  vacancy 
with  the  little  propeller  Wasp,  which  he  continued  to  operate  until  the 
completion  of  the  new  Vancouver,  a  stemwheeler,  one  hundred  feet 
long,  twenty  feet  beam,  and  four  feet  depth,  with  engines  twelve  by 
forty-eight  inches.    The  steamer  was  built  at  Vancouver,  Wash.,  in 
1870.    Capt.  James  Tumbull  was  master,  and  W.  H.  Troup,  engineer. 
With  their  associates  they  formed  the  Vancouver  Steamboat  Company, 
and  the  following  year  operated  the  steamer  on  the  Kalaina  route  in 
opposition  to  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company.    So  spirited  a 
war  was  waged,  that  a  compromise  was  soon  effected  by  which  the 
Vancouver  obtained  control  of  the  trade  for  which  she  was  designed. 
In  1873  tne  organization  was  dissolved,  the  steamer  passing  into  the 
hands  of  the  Willamette  River  Transportation  Company.   Jacob  Kamm 
afterward  secured  the  Vancouver  and  ran  her  for  several  years  in  the  service  of  the  Vancouver  Transportation 
Company.    She  was  also  used  on  the  Sell  wood  route  by  Captain  Yarneberg,"  in  place  of  the  steamer  City  of 
Set/wood,  and  continued  in  active  service  until  a  few  years  ago,  when  Capt.  F.  B.  Jones  purchased  her,  and,  after 
rebuilding  her  throughout,  called  her  the  Maria.    Captain  Tumbull  was  succeeded  in  command  of  the  new 
Vancouver  by  E.  W.  Uaughman,  James  W.  Troup,5  J.  H.  D.  Gray,  James  T.  Gray,  Horace  Daniels,  F.  H.  Sherman, 
and  others. 


Capt.  Jambs  W.  Taovr 


'Capt.  Charles  Yarneberg  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  in  1849,  and  sailed  out  of  Philadelphia  as  an  apprentice  on  the  ship 
ftfd  Jacket  when  be  was  twelve  years  old.  His  first  steamship  experience  was  as  quartermaster  on  the  Pennsylvania,  going  from 
her  to  the  George  W.  Glide  as  first  officer.  He  afterward  served  as  master  of  the  tug  Charles  ft.  Lord  and  of  a  river  steamer  called 
the  City  of Bristol '.  He  arrived  on  the  Pacific  Coast  in  the  fall  of  1872  and  ran  as  mate  on  the  Sacramento  River  steamer  Julia, 
leaving  ber  to  go  to  the  Columbia,  where  he  was  mate  with  Captain  Wass  ou  the  old  tug  Astoria.  A  few  months  afterward  be  took 
the  schooner  Kate  L.  Heron,  operating  her  in  the  coasting  trade  for  two  years,  subsequently  engaging  for  a  short  time  in  the 
general  merchandise  business  at  Tillamook.  He  then  built  the  Ona,  the  first  steamer  to  enter  at  the  Yaquiua  Bay  custom- 
house, and  rati  her  for  two  years,  leaving  her  to  take  charge  of  the  City  of Set  I  wood  on  the  Willamette  River,  where  he  remained  for 
a  simitar  period  and  then  went  East.  On  his  return  to  the  Coast  he  was  in  the  employ  of  Banning  Brothers  of  San  Pedro  as  master 
of  various  steamers  for  nearly  two  years,  and  afterward  chartered  the  South  Coast,  which  he  ran  between  Tillamook  and  San 
Francisco  for  a  year.  His  next  enterprise  was  with  the  l.aguna,  which  he  operated,  under  charter,  in  the  northern  trade,  leaving 
her  to  take  charge  of  the  steamer  Areata.  He  remained  ashore  a  short  time  after  leaving  the  latter  vessel,  then  teased  the  Halite 
Cage  ou  the  Eel  River  route,  and  was  afterward  interested  in  the  steamers  Weoll  and  h'ahulini. 

'Capt.  James  \V.  Troup  was  born  in  Vancouver,  Wash.,  in  1S55.  He  is  the  oldest  son  of  the  pioneer  steatu  boatman,  William 
ii.  Troup,  and  enjoyed  his  first  marine  experience  with  his  father  011  the  old  Vancouver.  He  commanded  the  steamer  Wasp  ou  the 
Vancouver  route  before  he  was  twenty  years  old,  and  by  the  time  he  was  of  age  had  filled  every  position  on  a  boat  from  deckhand  to 
lUiutcr.  After  leaving  the  Vancouver  trade  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company  on  the  upper 
Columbia,  first  as  purser  and  afterward  acliug  as  master  of  some  of  their  l>est  steamers.    When  the  Harvest  Queen  was  launched  be 
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Undismayed  by  the  approaching  contest  with  the  Willamette  Locks  organization,  the  People's  Transportation 
Company  launched  the  steamer  Shoo  Fly  at  Canemah  early  in  the  year,  and  Capt.  George  Jerome  ran  her  between 
Oregon  City  and  upper  Willamette  points.  The  Shoo  Fly  was  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  feet  long,  twenty-three 
feet  beam,  four  feet  six  inches  hold,  with  engines  fourteen  by  forty-eight  inches.  She  was  afterward  commanded 
by  John  Kelly,'  J.  N.  Fisher,  and  others,  ending  her  days  in  the  service  of  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation 
Company.  Another  factor  in  Willamette  River  navigation  appeared  at  Corvallis  in  the  Willamette  Navigation 
Company's  steamer  Calliope,  a  steniwheeler,  one  hundred  feet  long,  twenty  feet  beam,  four  feet  hold,  with  engines 
eight  by  thirty  inches.  As  usual,  the  company  which  owned  the  steamer  was  largely  composed  of  farmers  along 
the  river.  J.  C.  Avery  was  president,  M.  Holgate,  secretary.  P.  Harris,  treasurer.  She  ran  for  some  time  on  the 
Yamhill  River  in  opposition  to  the  People's  Transportation  Company's  steamers,  but  was  hauled  off  in  February. 
1871,  going  on  the  upper  Willamette  in  1872.  The  steamer  was  subsequently  purchased  by  Meyers  &  Marshall, 
and  in  January,  1873,  took  the  first  shipment  of  freight,  consisting  of  forty-seven  tons  of  flour,  through  the  locks, 
from  McMinnville  to  Portland.  In  December,  1873,  the  Calliope  ran  for  a  short  time  on  the  Cowlitz  route,  and 
then  passed  into  the  hands  of  Lewis  Love,  and  was  operated  by  him  and  afterward  by  Capt.  Fred  H.  LoveJ  until 
1883,  when  they  disposed  of  their  interests  to  Capt.  W.  H.  Pope  and  Henry  Winch,  who  put  her  on  the  Cascade 
route,  where  she  was  kept  until  the  completion  of  their  steamer  Multnomah.    Captains  Pope,  Sullivan,  Burgy  and 

Raabe'  were  the  last  in  command,  and  she  passed  out  of  existence  in  1887. 

The  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company  were  operating  the 
steamer  Okanogan  on  the  Astoria  route,  meeting  with  some  opposition 
from  the  steamer  Mary  Hell,  Captain  Smith.  The  Josie  McNear,  which 
had  been  in  the  same  trade,  was  chartered  by  the  Cementville  Manufact- 
uring Company  and  put  in  charge  of  Capt.  Richard  Hobson.  The  steam 
tug  Merrimac,  which  had  gone  to  the  Sound  from  San  Francisco  the 
preceding  year,  was  taken  to  the  Columbia  in  February,  1876,  and  was 
used  on  the  river  towing  vessels  between  the  sea  and  Oak  Point,  the 
tug  Ben  Holladay  taking  them  from  there  to  Portland.  The  Merrimac 
was  a  well  built  craft,  launched  at  Eden's  Landing  in  1862,  and  first 
came  into  prominence  through  a  terrible  accident  on  Humboldt  bar  in 
1868.  The  bar  was  very  rough,  and  the  steamship  Oregon  had  been 
lying  outside  for  several  hours,  when  the  Merrimac  came  up,  and,  to  the 
surprise  of  those  on  the  steamship,  started  in  and  was  caught  on  the  crest 
of  a  big  comber,  turned  twice  over,  end  for  end,  and  was  finally  shot 
into  the  smooth  water  of  the  harbor  bottom  up,  with  her  deck-house 
missing  and  not  one  of  the  eighteen  people  on  board  left  to  tell  the  tale. 
The  hull  was  comparatively  uninjured,  and.  after  being  repaired,  the 
steamer  performed  good  service  for  several  years  at  various  places  along 
cap*.  pbb»  h.  lov«  ^  Among  her  crew  when  she  first  came  to  the  Columbia  was 

Michael  O'Neil,1  the  well  known  engineer.    Other  additions  to  the  marine  fleet  on  the  Willamette  were  the 

was  given  command  and  remained  with  her  until  he  finally  brought  her  over  Tumwater  Falls.  Several  years  later  he  piloted 
her  over  the  Cascades.  As  an  instance  or  his  employers'  appreciation  of  hit  worth,  it  is  noted  that,  at  the  time  of  his  father's 
death,  special  boats  and  trains  from  Lewiston  to  Vancouver  were  placed  at  his  disposal  to  enable  him  to  reach  home  in  time  for  the 
funeral.  With  the  decline  of  steamboating  on  the  upper  Columbia,  Captain  Troup  found  a  new  field  on  the  lakes  of  British 
Columbia.  He  ran  for  several  mouths  011  Kamloops  Lake  and  was  also  interested  in  a  steamer  on  Sishwaup  Lake.  He  was  also 
engaged  for  n  short  lime  on  the  l-'raser  River  on  the  Yosemite  and  other  steamers  of  Irving' s  line.  While  on  the  Fraser  he  was 
appointed  superintendent  of  water  lines  of  the  Union  Pacific,  which  bad  then  absorbed  the  Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation 
Company.  He  remained  in  this  position  until  about  three  years  ago,  leaving  their  employ  to  become  superintendent  of  the 
Columbia  &  Kootenai  Steam  Navigation  Company,  with  headquarters  at  Nelson,  R.  C.  While  in  charge  of  the  Union  Pacific 
water  lines,  Captaiu  Troup  built  the  CJ.  Potter,  the  fastest  sidewheeler  afloat  in  the  Northwest. 

4  Capt.  John  Kelly  was  l>orn  in  Baden,  Germany,  in  1839,  and  arrived  on  Pugct  Sound  on  the  United  States  revenue  cutter 
/■■if  Oavis  in  1858,  leaving  her  six  months  later  to  engage  in  trading  on  the  l-'raser  River,  ami  was  the  first  settler  at  Murderer's  Bar. 
In  the  fall  of  i860  he  went  to  Portland  and  subsequently  served  as  mate  on  the  Express,  Omvarti,  Okanogan  and  Hassalo.  He 
then  engaged  with  Capt.  William  Parsons  on  a  schooner  between  Cclilo  and  Wallula,  and  was  afterward  on  the  Tenino,  Colonel 
Writ kt,  Spray,  U'eb/oot,  Senator,  ftii'al  and  Success.  In  1869  he  received  a  special  license  as  engineer  on  the  steamer  Shoo  Ely, 
later  filling  the  same  position  on  the  Dayton,  Active  and  .  llbany.  He  was  subsequently  master  of  the  Shoo  Fly,  Occident  and  Orient, 
and  worked  as  mate  on  the  Coucr  d'Alcne  Lake  steamers  Couerd  'Alene  and  Kootenai.  He  retired  from  steamboating  in  1890, 
and  is  now  living  in  Oregon  City. 

JCapt.  Fred  H.  Love  was  born  in  Illinois  in  1847  and  commenced  steamboating  in  the  Northwest  on  the  Eagle  in  1869.  Aftei 
leaving  her  he  was  interested  in  the  Westpott.  Belle,  Calliope,  Gaselle,  7raveler  and  Salem,  having  command  of  the  two  last 
named  for  several  years.  His  most  recent  steamboat  venture  was  with  the  small  steamer  F.  P.  Wright,  which  be  ran  until  1S92, 
and  then  retired  from  the  water. 

'Capt.  George  Raabe  was  born  in  Norway  in  1852,  commenced  sailing  out  of  Huropean  ports  in  1867,  and  came  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  in  1869.  His  first  steumttoating  was  on  the  Sucramento  River  during  that  year  on  a  little  sternwheeler  named  the  Reform. 
Two  years  later  be  came  to  Oregon  and  began  running  on  the  Willamette,  soon  working  up  from  the  position  of  deckhand  to  that 
of  master,  and  for  nearly  twenty  years  has  been  in  command  of  Willamette  River  steamboats.  He  was  in  charge  of  the  City  0/ Salem 
for  a  greater  length  of  time  than  any  other  captain,  and,  on  leaving  her,  entered  the  service  of  the  Oregon  Pacific  on  their 
upper  Willamette  steamers,  going  from  that  company  to  the  Oregon  Railway  Si  Navigation  Company,  where  he  still  remains  in 
command  of  their  new  steamer  Elmore. 

» Michael  O'Neil  was  born  in  Ireland  in  1K46,  reached  New  York  in  1866,  and  after  drifting  about  the  Middle  States  arrived  in 
California  in  1869,  going  from  there  to  Coos  Bay,  where  he  ran  on  the  bar  tugs  for  three  years.    He  cauie  to  the  Columbia  River 
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steamers  Resolute  and  fittgene  City,  and  the  big  sidewheel  ferry  built  at  Portland  for  the  Oregon  &  California 
Railroad.  The  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company's  steamer  Cascades  was  fitted  with  a  wheelhouse,  an  improvement 
designed  by  the  late  John  Gates  and  the  first  of  its  kind  to  appear  on  sternwheel  steamers. 

The  Umpqua  Steam  Navigation  Company,  organized  at  Gardiner,  Or.,  by  a  man  named  Hann,  constructed 
the  steamer  Swan  for  the  purpose  of  navigating  the  waters  of  the  Umpqua  as  far  inland  as  Roseburg.  The  Swan 
was  built  by  Hiram  Doncaster,"  and  it  is  intimated  that  the  principal  object  of  the  venture  was  to  demonstrate 
that  the  river  was  navigable  to  the  point  named  and  accordingly  worthy  of  Congressional  assistance.  If  such  was 
the  case,  Mr.  Hann  and  his  associates  succeeded  admirably.  With  the  aid  of  a  donkey  engine  and  numerous 
lines  and  cables,  the  steamer  succeeded  in  reaching  Roseburg  three 
weeks  after  leaving  Umpqua,  and,  as  time  was  not  an  element  in  the 
question,  an  appropriation  of  $70,000  was  secured  on  the  strength  of 
her  performance.  This  was  the  first  and  only  visit  that  Roseburg 
ever  received  from  a  steamboat,  and,  while  the  distribution  of  the 
money  was  duly  appreciated  by  the  people  of  that  section,  its  benefit 
to  steam  navigation  will  always  remain  questionable.  By  good 
fortune  and  management  the  steamer  returned  to  a  point  where 
there  was  a  sufficient  depth  of  water  to  float  her,  and  ran  on  various 
routes  for  several  years.  Capt.  Godfrey  Seymour,'  who  is  still 
steamboating  at  Coos  Bay,  was  one  of  the  owners  of  the  Swan  and 
was  engineer  when  she  made  the  Roseburg  trip,  and  Capt.  J.  B. 
Leeds'"  secured  possession  after  the  dissolution  of  the  company 
interested  in  her  construction.  Another  small  steamer  called  the 
Enterprise  was  built  on  the  Umpqua  in  1870  by  the  Merchants  & 
Farmers'  Transportation  Company.  She  was  commanded  first  by 
Capt.  Henry  Wade,"  and  afterward  by  Captains  Boone  and  French. 
In  charge  of  the  latter  she  started  up  the  coast  from  Gardiner  in 
February,  1873,  and  while  on  the  bar  her  steam  pipe  collapsed,  and 
.she  drifted  into  the  breakers,  l>ccoming  a  total  wreck. 

There  were  few  additions  to  the  Puget  Sound  steam  fleet  in 
1870.  The  little  steamer  James  Mortie  was  purchased  from  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  by  J.  Brisby.  and  ran  on  Lake 
Washington  from  Yesler  Avenue  to  Newcastle,  and  was  afterward 
taken  to  Port  Gamble  and  plied  between  there  and  Seabcck.  In  1879  she  was  operated  as  a  ferry  between 
La  Conner  and  Coupeville  by  Capt.  George  M.  Coupe."    The  steamer  Alida,  which  appeared  in  1869,  commenced 
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on  the  tug  Merrimac  in  1871,  remaining  with  her  for  six  mouth*  and  then  going  to  the  upper  Columbia  ami  Snake  River,  where  he 
was  in  the  employ  of  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company  for  three  years.  He  was  chief  engineer  on  the  steamer  Rontta  with 
Capt  George  Ainsworth  in  1876,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  brief  period  when  be  was  on  the  steamer  Rip  Van  Winkle  with 
Capt.  Will  Whitcomb,  served  on  the  Astoria  route  with  Captains  Ainsworth  anil  llabbidge  until  1S81.  That  year  he  joined  the  Edith, 
remaining  on  the  aleamer  with  Capt.  James  Whitcomb  and  Capt.  Thomas  Crang  until  1884.,  when  he  returned  to  the  upper 
Columbia  and  was  engaged  on  the  Annie  Faxon  with  Captaiu  Coe  for  >  year.  With  Capt  Thomas  Callahan  be  subsequently 
purchased  the  steamer  Margey,  working  with  her  as  engineer,  retiring  in  1890  to  go  to  the  transfer  boat  Tacoma  at  Kalama,  where  he 
has  since  remained. 

'Hiram  Doncaster  was  tiorn  in  Nova  Scotia  in  1838,  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  1.^56,  and  followed  the  stampede  to  the 
Fraser  River  two  years  later.  He  remained  there  a  short  time  only,  and  has  since  worked  at  his  trade  at  different  yards  all  along 
the  Coast.  At  Port  Ludlow  he  built  the  Forest  Queen,  at  l'mpqua  the  steamer  Swan  and  schooner  /.  fi.  Leeds,  and  in  San 
Francisco  the  steamer  Enterprise.  He  was  engaged  for  a  long  time  in  the  shipyards  of  Middlemass  &  Boole  at  San  Francisco,  and 
while  there  was  employed  by  W.  L.  Adams  to  go  to  Puget  Sound,  where  he  constructed  the  bark  Cassandra  Adams,  tug  Hotyoke, 
and  barkeutines  Retriever  and  Maty  Winkleman  ;  ship  Olympus,  schooner  American  Roy  and  steamer  Louiia,  at  Seabcck  :  at  Port 
Ludlow,  the  tug  Tyee  and  barkentine  Skagit ;  and,  at  Tacoma,  the  tug  Mogul.  The  Adams  and  Olympus  were  two  of  the  fastest 
sailers  on  the  Coast,  the  latter  having  been  the  largest  single-deck  ship  in  the  world. 

•Capt  Godfrey  Seymour,  of  the  steamer  h'eslless,  was  born  in  Montreal,  Canada,  January  1,  1832.  In  1862  he  began 
steamboating  on  the  Utnpqua  River  on  the  Raftsman,  afterward  serving  on  the  little  steamer  Washington.  He  wat  cngiueer  and 
part  owner  of  the  Swan  when  she  made  the  famous  exploring  trip  up  the  Umpqua  to  Roseburg.  Captaiu  Seymour  was 
also  on  the  steamer  Enterprise  for  a  lime,  anil  now  lives  at  Gardiner,  Douglas  County,  Or.,  where  he  is  at  present  connected  with 
the  steamer  Juno. 

"Capt  Josiah  B.  I^eeds  was  born  at  Leeds  Point.  N.  J.,  in  1829,  and  before  he  was  ten  years  old  commenced  going  to  sea  with 
his  father,  a  well  known  Atlantic  Coast  master,  rising  to  the  position  of  captaiu  at  the  age  of  twenty-two.  He  came  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  in  1851  as  mate  ou  the  schooner  Francis  Ellen,  and,  in  charge  of  that  vessel,  sailed  out  of  San  Francisco,  going  into  the 
Umpqua  River  with  her  in  May,  1853.  He  selected  the  present  site  of  Gardiner,  Or.,  and  secured  three  hundred  acres  of  land  where 
the  town  now  stands.  He  sailed  most  of  the  time  between  the  Umpqua  and  San  Francisco  for  about  ten  years,  and  iu  1865  retired 
from  the  sea  and  settled  ou  the  l'mpqua.  In  1876.  with  Captain  Hinsdale,  he  laid  out  the  town  of  Gardiner  and  erected  a 
sawmill,  which  is  now  the  property  of  the  Gardiner  Mill  Company,  to  whom  he  disposed  of  his  interests  in  1882.  While  on  the 
Umpqua  he  built  the  schooner  Mary  Cleveland,  which  he  operated  for  a  long  time,  ami  also  purchased  a  half  interest  iu  the  steamer 
Washington,  theu  owued  by  Captain  Hinsdale.    He  died  in  San  Francisco.  February  15,  1889. 

" Capt  Henry  Wade,  of  Gardiner,  Or.,  was  born' in  Indiana  in  1843  and  began  his  marine  career  on  the  Umpqua  River, 
where  he  was  engaged  on  the  steamer  Washington.  He  was  afterward  iu  command  of  the  steamer  Enterprise  for  a  few  months, 
and  about  1872  bought  the  steamer  Argo,  which  he  ran  for  four  years  and  then  sold  her  to  Captaiu  Reed  and  lived  ashore 
for  about  ten  years,  going  back  again  about  1886  as  master  of  the  Restless.  He  remained  in  command  of  this  steamer  for  some 
time  and  was  afterward  on  the  Dispatch  on  the  Coquillc  River  for  a  short  period.    He  is  at  present  captain  of  the  steamer  Juno. 

"Capt  George  M.  Coupe,  of  Seattle,  a  son  of  the  pioneer,  Capt  Thomas  Coupe,  was  born  in  New  York  City  in  1849,  and, 
with  his  parents,  came  to  Puget  Sound  iu  1853,  settling  on  the  Coupe  farm  on  Whidby  Island.  The  early  part  of  his  life  was  spcut 
on  the  sloops  Mary  Ellen  and  Ketereauh,  running  between  Whidby  Island  and  Port  Townscud,  a  ferry  route  established  by  his 
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running  on  the  Victoria  route  in  July.  1870.  She  made  but  few  trips  to  Victoria,  as  she  was  rather  frail  for 
crossing  the  Straits,  and  in  September  the  steamer  Isabel  was  operated  in  connection  with  her,  the  Alida  going  no 
farther  than  Port  Townsend.  Finch  &  Wright  had  refitted  the  lilisa  Anderson  with  boilers  from  the  wrecked 
Suwannee  and  were  using  her  in  place  of  the  new  steamer  Olympia, 
and  the  Anderson  and  the  Isabel  indulged  in  some  lively  races 
between  Victoria  and  Port  Townsend,  the  latter  boat  proving  the 
faster.  Before  Captain  Starr  relieved  Contractor  Nash  of  his 
financial  difficulties,  the  latter  had  purchased  the  steamer  Varuna, 
intending  to  operate  her  in  conjunction  with  the  Alida  as  a  mail 
boat,  but  Starr  never  used  her  in  that  service.  Finding  that  the 
Anderson  was  hardly  holding  her  own  with  the  Isabel  and  Alida,  her 
owner  started  the  Olympia  on  the  route  again  in  November,  and 
Starr  commenced  work  on  a  new  steamer  that  was  to  run  more 
economically  and  rapidly  than  anything  on  the  Sound.  The  /.  B. 
Libby  was  rebuilt  at  Seattle  by  Capt.  John  Suffern,  and  the  North 
Pacific  Transportation  Company  sold  the  steamer  Gussie  Tel/air  to 
Frank  Barnard  of  San  Francisco,  filling  her  place  on  the  Portland 
and  Victoria  route  with  the  propeller  California,  in  charge  of  Captain 
Lyons.  The  same  company  was  awarded  the  postal  contract 
between  Port  Townsend  and  Alaska,  and  operated  the  George  S. 
Wright,  Captain  Waitt,  as  a  mail  steamer. 

Holladay's  steamship  Pelican  was  among  the  newcomers  on 
the  northern  routes  in  1870.  She  arrived  at  Victoria  and  Portland 
on  her  first  trip  in  June,  H.  M.  Gregory,  master.  The  Pelican  was 
a  twin  propeller,  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine  feet  long,  twenty-four 
feet  beam,  thirteen  feet  hold,  with  two  direct-acting  cylinders  fotty  by  thirty  inches.  She  was  built  at  Hull, 
England,  in  1858,  to  run  between  Dublin  and  Liverpool,  but  was  purchased  by  the  Confederates,  who  used  her  as 

a  blockade  runner  during  the  war.  On  the 
collapse  of  the  Rebellion  she  was  turned 
over  at  Havana  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment and  taken  to  New  York,  where  she 
was  sold  to  David  Fay,  who  sent  her  to  San 
Francisco.  On  arrival  there  in  October, 
1868,  she  was  quickly  absorbed  by  the  Hol- 
laday  line,  and  began  running  south  from 
San  Francisco  in  the  coasting  trade.  As 
originally  constructed  she  was  very'  speedy, 
but  in  transforming  her  into  a  merchant 
steamer  she  was  encumbered  with  a  very 
heavy  house  and  upper  works,  which 
decreased  her  speed  so  that  seven  or  eight 
miles  an  hour  was  about  her  limit.  While 
running  north,  Gregory  was  succeeded  by 
Capt.  James  Carroll,  and  Captain  Harrison, 
now  commodore  of  the  Yacht  Club  at 
Sausalito.  As  the  Pelican  was  too  slow  for  passenger  service,  she  was  sold  to  the  Costa  Rican  Government,  who 
equipped  her  as  a  man-of-war,  naming  her  the  Yraxu.    Capt.  Thomas  Doig,"  the  Columbia  bar  pilot,  was  in 
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father.  In  1868  he  wan  employed  in  the  engineering  department  of  the  Utsalady  Mill.  In  1871  he  was  engineer  of  the  steamer 
Linnie,  and  iu  1872  assistant  engineer  on  Ike  Favorite.  He  became  captain  or  the  steamer  Phantom  in  1876  and  of  the  James 
Afortie  in  1880.  From  i88»  to  1887  he  MM  purser  with  the  Washington  Steamboat  Company  on  their  various  steamers,  lie  retired 
from  marine  pursuit!)  in  1887  and  has  since  lived  ashore. 

"  Capt.  Thomas  I>oig  was  born  in  Fifcshire,  Scotland,  in  1845,  and  made  his  first  sea  voyage  to  Melbourne  iu  1859  in  the 
Black  Ball  I, me  of  packet  ships,  remaining  in  this  employ  Tor  four  years  and  leaving  it  to  go  to  the  mines  in  New  Zealand.  He  was 
then  in  the  coasting  trade  around  Australia  for  a  similar  period,  going  tbence  to  Mauritius  as  mate  on  a  vessel.  On  returning  be 
engaged  in  trading  among  the  South  Sea  Islands  for  two  years,  next  going  to  China,  where  he  shipped  with  the  vessel  which 
took  the  first  cargo  of  Chinamen  from  Hongkong  to  New  Zealand.  He  left  the  vessel  at  Hongkong  a  few  months  later,  and.  after 
making  a  couple  of  voyages  to  Singapore,  came  to  Oregon  as  a  passenger  on  the  bark  Garil>,i/iti  in  1S72,  and  served  for  a  short 
time  as  a  deckhand  on  Holladay's  steamers  on  the  upper  Willamette,  subsequently  joining  the  Falkenberg  as  second  mate  with 
Capt  J.  A.  Brown,  with  whom  he  was  afterward  mate  for  a  few  trips,  and  then  commenced  piloting  for  Captain  Flavel,  with  whom 
he  remained  five  years  and  then  joined  the  opposition  pilots  on  the  schooner  Rescue.  When  the  latter  withdrew,  Captain  Doig 
went  to  Costa  Rica  to  look  after  the  sale  of  the  schooner  and  while  there  was  appointed  captain  of  the  man-of-war  rrasu,  the 
old  »teamship  Pelican  under  a  new  name.  With  the  Ynt:u  he  made  a  trip  to  Cocoa  Island  with  prisoners,  and  was  in  the  service 
of  the  Costa  Rican  Government  for  a  year,  subsequently  going  to  San  Francisco,  and,  with  pilots  Howes,  Woods  and  Olsen, 
purchasing  the  pilot  schooner  J.  C.  Cousins,  which  they  operated  on  the  Columbia  bar  until  she  was  lost.  Captain  Doig  then 
engaged  as  mate  on  the  steamer  Queen  until  the  pilot  steamer  Governor  Moody  was  put  into  service,  when  he  joined  her  as  one  of 
the  State  pilots  and  has  since  continued  on  the  bar. 
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charge  of  her  the  first  year  after  she  became  a  gunboat,  and  A.  H.  Kress,"  who  had  served  with  her  in  the 
merchant  service,  was  chief  engineer.  Other  steamships  on  the  northern  route  were  the  Idaho,  Montana.  Moses 
Taylor  and  Ajax.  The  latter  vessel  was  in  command  of  Captain  Bolles,  with  James  Carroll,  first  officer,  and  on 
a  trip  in  March  narrowly  escaped  destruction  on  the  Columbia  River  bar.  The  rudder  was  carried  away,  and  a 
line  became  fouled  in  the  propeller.  Carroll  dove  under  the  steamer  and  cleared  the  line,  and  Captain  Bolles 
succeeded  in  rigging  a  temporary  rudder,  with  which  he  brought  her  through  in  safety.  The  San  Francisco 
underwriters  appreciated  his  service  by  making  him  a  present  of  five  hundred  dollars,  and  Carroll  was  rewarded 
with  a  valuable  gold  watch.  The  steamship  Active  was  also  run  north  for  a  short  time,  but  was  wrecked  early 
in  the  year. 

Victoria's  merchant  marine  was  increased  by  the  steamer  Grappter,  a  well  known  gunboat  which  had  been 
condemned  and  sold  by  the  naval  authorities,  and  by  the  return  of  the  old  Beaver,  which  had  been  under  lease  to 
the  Government  for  several  years.    The  latter  vessel  was  turned  over  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  in  October, 
and  was  hauled  out  for  repairs,  when  a  relic  of  her  collision  with  Race  Rocks  was  found  in  her  timlwrs  in 
the  shape  of  a  ten-pound  piece  of  stone,  which  proved  that  the  obstruction  was  no  match  for  the  pioneer  vessel. 
The  steamer  Hope,  built  several  years  before,  was  extensively  overhauled  at  Trahey's  yard,  the  hull  being 
lengthened,  and  improved  cabin  and  freight  accommodations  supplied.     She  was  launched  in  September  and 
returned  to  the  Fraser  River.  Esquimalt  received  a  visit  from  the  celebrated  "Flying  Squadron,"  including  II.  B.  M. 
ships  Liverpool,  Endymion,  Liffey,  Phcebe,  Pearl  and  Scy/ta.  then  on  a  tour  of  the  world.    The  U.  S.  revenue  cutters 
Lincoln,  Captain  Hooper,  and  Reliance,  Commander  Sullivan  and  Chief  Engineer  Doyle,11  were  stationed  in  the 
Northwest  the  greater  part  of  the  year.    The  U.  S.  steamer  Mohican,  with  Commodore  Rogers  of  the  North 
Squadron  of  the  Pacific  fleet,  was  at  Victoria  in  April,  and  after  a  brief  stay  steamed  down  the  coast,  where  her 
crew  had  an  exciting  encounter  with  the  old  British  gunboat  Forward.    The  Mohican  was  officered  as  follows  : 
W.  W.  Low,  captain  ;   Wm.  H.  Bronson,  executive  officer,  Sam  W.  Berry,  navigator  and  ordnance  officer, 
lieutenants  ;  H.  Knox,  H.  B.  Mansfield,  J.  M.  Wainwright,  R.  Rush,  ensigns ;  J.  H.  Sherburn,  lieutenant  of 
marines;  Charles  W.  Petite,  secretary  ;  P.  Inch,  chief  engineer;  J.  D. 
Redfield,  paymaster ;  F.  E.  Potter,  surgeon  ;  J.  E  Gillespie,  assistant 
surgeou  ;  G.  W.  Townrow,  second  assistant  engineer  ;  Rierden,  Hall, 
Jamieson  and  MeCreary.  mates  ;  J-  T.  Choat,  boatswain  ;  J.  S.  Gringer, 
gunner  ;  R.  E.  Tattan,  sailmaker  ;  Dwyer,  carpenter  ;  R.  Baker,  cap- 
tain's clerk  ;  Mansfield,  paymaster's  clerk. 

Pilotage  and  towage  on  the  Columbia  River,  which  had,  prior 
to  this  time,  been  vexed  questions,  were  thoroughly  and  satisfactorily 
systematized  in  1870.  The  tug  Astoria,  running  under  a  subsidy  from 
the  State,  was  commanded  by  Capt.  A.  D.  Wass,  and  as  bar  pilots 
carried  Alfred  Crosby,  William  Bochau  and  A.  C.  Farnsworth  ;  while 
Phil  Johnson,  Granville  Reed,"  M.  M.  Gilman  and  H.  A.  Snow  were 
the  regular  licensed  branch  pilots  on  the  river.  James  Taylor,  W.  F. 
Kippin  and  Thomas  J.  Dryer  constituted  the  Board  of  Pilot  Commis- 
sioners, the  latter  taking  the  place  made  vacant  by  the  death  of 
Captain  Couch,  who  had  also  held  the  position  of  U.  S.  Inspector  of 
Hulls,  to  which  Capt.  William  Dierdorff  was  appointed.  James  Lotan 
was  made  Inspector  of  Boilers  about  the  same  time.  A  number  of 
deep-water  vessels  arrived  at  Portland  this  year,  most  of  them  coming 
with  railroad  iron  for  the  Oregon  &  California  Railroad,  which  Ben 
Holladay  was  then  making  strenuous  efforts  to  complete.    Among  CArr-  THC"tM  1)0,0 

those  bringing  iron  were  the  Lyra,  Tordenskjold,  Levied,  Gungar,  Tenax,  Propsoti  and  Madawaska  from  England, 
the  Congress  from  Wales,  and  the  Dauntless,  Sonora  and  Crockett  from  New  York.  The  barks  Garibaldi  and 
Hatlie  C.  licsse  came  from  China,  the  former  with  275  and  the  latter  with  387  coolies.  The  ship  Hertha  also 
arrived  from  Hongkong  with  303  celestials.    The  German  ship  Herman  Doctor  arrived  from  China  and  loaded 

"A.  H.  Kress,  engineer,  was  born  in  Kentucky  in  1850  mid  lias  been  engaged  in  maritime  pursuits  for  twenty,  five  years.  On 
coming  to  the  Pacific  Coast  be  was  second  assistant  of  the  steamship  Ventura  tor  about  three  years,  remaining  with  her  until  she 
was  wrecked,  and  afterward  holding  a  similar  position  on  the  San  Luis.  During  the  steamship  Pelican's  last  year  in  the  merchant 
marine  service,  Mr.  Kress  was  her  first  assistant,  atld  afterward  chief  for  fonr  years  in  the  service  of  the  Costa  Ricau  Government. 
He  then  retired  from  the  water  for  a  short  time  and  engaged  with  the  Union  Iron  Works,  but,  preferring  life  at  sea,  joined  the 
steamship  Santa  Cruz  a*  chief  engineer  for  three  years,  afterward  serving  a  short  time  011  the  Santa  Rosa.  He  was  next  employed 
on  the  company's  dock  at  San  Francisco  until  1886,  when  he  joined  the  City  of  Puebla,  leaving  her  in  1893  10  lake  his  present 
position  as  chief  engineer  of  the  steamship  St.ilr. 

"James  A.  Doyle,  engineer,  was  born  in  the  State  of  New  York  in  1838.  He  secured  his  first  license  in  New  York  City  in 
1863,  and  soon  after  went  into  the  revenue  service  as  second  assistant  engineer.  He  held  that  position  on  the  Wyanda,  and  in  June, 
t866,  was  promoted  to  chief.  In  186S  he  made  several  cruises  to  Alaska  on  the  Wyanda  under  Capt.  John  \V.  White  and  also  under 
Captain  Selden.    Mr.  Doyle  i»  now  on  the  revenue  cotter  Grant. 

"Capt  Granville  Reed  was  bom  in  Maine  in  1839.  He  sailed  for  a  number  of  years  on  the  Atlantic  Coast,  but  came  west 
about  1865  and  commenced  running  on  the  steamer  John  H .  Couch.  He  continued  in  the  employ  of  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation 
Company  until  the  fall  of  1870,  when  he  began  piloting,  and  since  that  time  has  been  regularly  engaged  as  a  branch  pilot  on  the 
Columbia  and  Willamette  river*. 
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wheat  for  Liverpool.  Foreign  wheat  shipments  from  the  Columbia  River  had  materially  increased,  and  among 
the  vessels  clearing  with  grain  cargoes  were  the  Lyra,  Altha,  Levied,  Tordenskjold  and  Montgomery  Castle,  the 
latter  licing  the  first  iron  sailing  vessel  to  enter  the  Columbia  River. 

The  barkentine  C.  L.  Taylor  loaded  lumber  at  Portland  for  Callao.    This  vessel,  for  many  years  in  the 

coasting  trade,  was  a  historic  craft,  and  during  the  Civil  War  sailed  as  the 
gunboat  Winona,  attached  to  Farragut's  fleet,  and  was  the  first  vessel  to 
run  the  blockade  of  the  Mississippi.  The  bark  Cambridge  and  barkentine 
Jane  A.  Falkcnberg  made  regular  trips  between  the  Columbia  River  and 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  the  Whistler,  Abnatia.  Zephyr,  Web/oof  and  a 
number  of  others  were  coasting  north  from  San  Francisco.  Puget  Sound's 
latest  production,  the  bark  Tidal  Wave,  owned  by  Meiggs  &  Gawley, 
made  a  round-trip  record  between  Port  Madison  and  San  Francisco  which 
remained  unchallenged  for  many  years,  sailing  to  the  Bay  City,  where  she 
discharged  750,000  feet  of  lumber,  loaded  a  return  cargo  and  reached  Port 
Madison  in  the  short  space  of  twenty-two  days.  The  Forest  Maid  was 
another  Puget  Sound  built  vessel  which  appeared  this  year.  She  was  a 
ceuterboard  schooner  of  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  tons  register,  and 
was  launched  with  her  rigging  complete.  Captain  Edwards,"  late  of  the 
Deacon,  took  charge  and  operated  her  in  the  redwood  lumber  trade-  Two 
other  small  schooners,  the  Lightning  and  the  Tolo,  were  constructed  at 
Port  Ludlow  in  1870.  Puget  Sound's  lumber  fleet  was  larger  than  ever 
before.  All  of  the  old-timers  in  the  coasting  trade  were  in  active  service, 
and  a  great  many  vessels  came  from  foreign  ports  The  bark  Aid,  Capt. 
J.  H.  Swift,"  was  plying  between  the  Sound  and  the  Sandwich  Islands  in 
this  trade. 

Marine  casualties  in  1870  were  fewer  than  during  the  preceding  year,  although  a  number  of  accidents, 
several  of  which  were  accompanied  by  loss  of  life,  were  reported.  The  schooner  Champion,  from  Astoria  for 
Shoalwater  Bay,  was  wrecked  on  the  bar.  April  15th.  She  was  under  charter  to  Mr.  Mudge  of  Astoria  to  take  a 
cargo  of  lumber  to  the  Bay,  and  while  on  the  bar,  bound  out,  the  wind  failed,  and  the  vessel  was  obliged  to  anchor. 
During  the  night  a  heavy  swell  came  on,  aud  the  schooner  was  capsized.  Captain  Dodge  and  son,  B.  Stevens  of 
Astoria,  and  an  Indian  boy,  started  for  Astoria,  were  driven  back  by  the  storm,  and  on  nearing  the  wreck  their 
boat  overturned,  and  all  except  the  Indian  were  drowned.  He  escaped  by  lashing  himself  to  the  boat,  and  was 
washed  ashore  near  Oysterville  next  morning.  The  schooner  Ellen,  another 
small  coaster,  was  wrecked  on  Shoalwater  Bay  a  few  days  later,  the  crew 
fortunately  escaping.  Both  vessels  were  built  for  the  Tillamook  and 
Shoalwater  trade  about  1865.  The  American  bark  Zephyr,  from  Puget 
Sound  for  San  Francisco,  struck  a  rock  near  Mayne  Island,  February  13th, 
knocking  a  big  hole  in  the  hull,  after  which  she  slid  off  and  sank  in  ninety 
fathoms  of  water.  Captain  Hipson  and  seaman  James  Stewart  lost  their 
lives,  and  First  Officer  Lusk  and  the  remainder  of  the  crew  reached  Victoria 
in  a  small  boat.  The  pioneer  bark  Charles  Devens  was  wrecked  in  February', 
while  attempting  to  sail  out  of  Coos  Bay  laden  with  lumber.  She  l>ecame 
water-logged,  was  brought  back  to  North  Bend,  and,  on  discharging  her 
cargo,  was  found  to  be  so  badly  damaged  that  repairs  were  not  attempted, 
and  she  was  abandoned  on  the  mud  flats.  The  schooner  Commodore,  while 
going  into  the  Coquillc  at  low  tide,  October  22A,  struck  a  rock  and  sank. 
The  bark  Occident,  while  crossing  Coos  Bay  bar,  May  3d,  in  tow  of  the  tug 
Fearless,  parted  her  hawser  and  was  driven  ashore  by  the  heavy  south  wind. 
No  lives  were  lost,  but  the  vessel  was  stripped  and  abandoned.  The  North  Pacific  Transportation  Company's 
steamship  Active,  from  San  Francisco  to  Victoria  in  command  of  Captain  Lyons,  struck  a  rock  south  of  Cape 
Mendocino,  sustaining  injuries  which  rendered  it  necessary  to  beach  her.    The  passengers  and  crew  reached  shore 
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"C»j>t.  William  !•'.  lid  wards  was  born  in  Maine  in  1847.  His  first  experience  in  the  marine  business  was  on  the  Atlantic 
Coast,  sailing  on  deep-water  vessels.  He  came  to  the  Pacific  on  the  ship  Live  Oak.  and  then  joined  the  schooner/.  R.  Whiting  on 
her  initial  voyage.  After  she  was  wrecked  he  ran  on  the  bark  Adelaide  Cooper  as  mate,  and  then  on  the  ship  Dublin  for  one  trip  in 
the  name  capacity  and  afterward  as  master.  He  entered  the  employ  of  William  J.  Adams  soon  after  and  remained  with  hitn  for 
eighteen  years,  running  during  that  time  on  the  barks  Oregon,  Cassandra  Adams,  Olympus  and/.  M.  Griffith.  He  was  then  master 
of  the  steamer  Mary  Hume  on  Eel  River  for  two  years,  and  now  occupies  that  position  on  the  steamship  Humboldt. 

"Capt.  J.  H.  Swill  was  born  at  Middteboro,  Mass.,  July  4,  1816.  He  went  to  sea  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  serving  on  whalers, 
and  worked  his  way  from  the  position  of  cabin  boy  to  that  of  mate.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  was  a  master  on  sailing  vessels  out 
of  New  York,  and  was  with  the  ships  George  and  Formosa,  and  the  bark  Anadyr  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  remaining  on  these  three 
vessels  about  eight  years.  In  1855  and  1856,  while  captain  of  the  Anadyr,  he  made  two  trips  to  France  with  spars  for  the  French 
Government,  loading  at  Camaano  Island.  In  1863  Captain  Swift  located  on  a  farm  at  Whidby  Isdaud,  returning  to  the  water  in  1870 
as  captain  of  the  bark  Aid,  with  which  he  took  n  cargo  of  lumber  to  the  Saudwich  Islands.  From  1878  to  1880  he  was  pilot 
commissioner  for  Washington  Territory,  and  was  afterward  elected  to  the  Territorial  Legislature.  Captain  Swift  died  at  Coupcville, 
Wash.,  in  May,  1892.    His  son,  Capt.  F..  A.  Swift,  is  now  a  promineut  steamboat  captain  ou  1'uget  Sound. 
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in  safety,  but  the  vessel  was  a  total  loss.  The  steamship  Continental,  which  brought  out  the  Mercer  girls  in  1866, 
was  caught  in  a  gale  while  crossing  the  Gulf  of  California,  September  27th,  and  foundered,  eight  people  losing 
their  lives.  The  Continental  was  in  command  of  Capt.  Chris  Dall,  who  was  severely  censured  for  his  conduct  on 
the  occasion.    The  survivors  were  picked  up  by  the  steamship  Colorado  and  the  United  States  steamer  Ossipee. 

Notable  deaths  in  the  marine  circle  in  1870  were  Capt.  John  H.  Couch  at  Portland,  Capt.  W.  B.  Wells, 

who  was  drowned  at  Shoal- 
water  Bay,  and  Capt  Syl- 
vester Hinsdale,  the  Umpqua 
pioneer,  who  died  at  Laramie, 
Wyoming.  Captain  Sher- 
wood, who  ran  north  on  the 
Gussie  Tel/air  and  a  number 
of  other  steamships,  was 
drowned  ofT  the  coast  of 
Japan  while  engaged  in  the 
pilot  service. 

Steamboat  building, 
which  had  been  slightly 
checked  during  the  past  few 
years,  started  in  with  renewed 
vigor  in  1871,  and  over  a 
score  of  first-class  steamers 
were  set  afloat  in  different 

Stiamkr  "North  Pacific "  r  XT      .  .-. 

parts  of  the  Northwest.  On 

Puget  Sound,  where  opposition  was  fierce,  a  truce  was  effected  by  the  payment  of  a  subsidy  of  $1,400  a  month  to 
Finch  &  Wright,  in  consideration  of  their  withdrawal  from  the  Olympia- Victoria  route.  This  gave  the  Starrs 
control  of  that  rich  traffic,  and  they  arranged  to  maintain  the  monopoly  by  building  the  North  Pacific,  a  boat  which 
has  retained  her  prestige  longer  than  any  other  Puget  Sound  steamer,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  Eliza 
Anderson.  The  North  Pacific  was  launched  at  San  Francisco,  May  1 8th,  and  arrived  at  Olympia,  June  14,  1871. 
With  such  a  comparatively  economical  as  well  as  elegantly  equipped  craft,  the  Starrs  decided  that  they  were  proof 
against  any  opposition  which  might  arise,  and  accordingly  discontinued  the  subsidy  to  the  owners  of  the  Olympia, 
which  in  a  very  short  time  was  back  on  the  route.  Then  began  the  greatest  steamboat  war  that  the  Sound  had 
yet  witnessed.  Captain  Starr  opened  hostilities  with  a  grand  free 
excursion  on  June  29th.  Two  days  before  be  had  raced  the  North 
Pacific  against  the  Olympia,  making  the  run  from  Victoria  to  Port 
Townsend  in  two  hours  and  forty-one  minutes,  three  minutes  better 
time  than  his  opponent.  Odds  were  about  even  with  the  parties 
engaged  in  this  warfare,  the  boats  were  well  matched  as  to  speed,  and 
their  financial  backing  was  about  equal.  The  Victoria  people  favored 
the  steamer  Olympia,  while  the  Puget  Sound  contingent  were  inclined 
to  support  the  North  Pacific.  Taking  these  conditions  into  considera- 
tion, Captain  Starr  soon  realized  that  he  had  made  a  mistake  in  cutting 
off  the  subsidy,  and,  after  a  number  of  very  pretty  steamboat  races, 
another  compromise  was  effected  in  July,  by  which  Finch  &  Wright 
disposed  of  their  wharf  at  Olympia,  the  steamer  Eliza  Anderson  and 
all  other  steamboat  interests  held  by  them  on  the  Sound,  and  further 
agreed  to  withdraw  the  Olympia  from  that  field  for  all  time.  While 
the  opposition  lasted,  rates  dropped  to  twenty-five  and  fifty  cents  for 
the  round  trip  between  Victoria  and  Sound  ports.  When  the  Starrs 
were  again  in  absolute  control,  they  decided  not  to  invite  competition 
by  trying  to  maintain  the  excessive  charges  previously  in  vogue. 
Accordingly  a  rate  was  made,  from  Olympia  to  Tacoma  or  Seattle, 
$2.00;  to  Port  Townsend,  $3. 50;  to  Victoria,  $5.00;  meals,  seventy- 
five  cents ;  staterooms,  $4.00.  The  North  Pacific  continued  on  the 
Victoria  run  in  charge  of  Starr  for  several  years.  Captains  Clancey, 
Smith  and  Wilson  also  running  in  command.  In  1876  she  raced  from 
Victoria  to  Port  Townsend  with  the  steamship  Dakota,  making  the  trip  in  two  and  one-half  hours,  distancing  her 
rival  half  a  mile.  The  Starrs  kept  her  on  the  route  for  which  she  was  built  until  they  disposed  of  their  interests 
to  the  Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation  Company,  and  until  the  appearance  of  the  Olympian  and  Alaskan  she  was 
regarded  as  the  flagship  of  the  Sound  fleet.  In  1885  she  broke  a  walking-beam  and  cylinder,  sustaining  damages 
amounting  to  $30,000,  but  was  again  repaired,  and  continued  in  commission,  except  at  intervals,  until  the  Union 
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Pacific  abandoned  the  Sound.  She  was  then  laid  up,  but  afterward  made  occasional  trips  in  place  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  steamer  City  of  Kingston  until  February,  1894,  when  she  was  permanently  retired.  Nearly  all  the 
prominent  steatnboatmen  on  Puget  Sound  have  been  employed  at  various  times  on  this  steamer.    Capt.  George 

Roberts  began  his  career  with  her  over  twenty  years  ago  and  was  the  last  man 
to  command  her.  Captains  Dan  Morrison,"  McAlpin,  Dixon,  Anderson, 
Browner, ■  Orr,  Jordison,  and  the  Starrs,  were  also  among  her  masters,  and  Van 
Tassell,  Howell,21  Driscoll,"  and  a  score  of  other  well  known  engineers,  have 
served  with  her.  The  North  Pacific  was  built  from  plans  made  by  John  Gates, 
Yates  &  Collyer  of  San  Francisco  performing  the  work.  She  was  one  hundred 
and  seventy-eight  feet  long,  fifty  two  feet  beam  over  all. 

At  Freeport,  Wash.,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  West  Seattle.  Capt.  George 
White  built  the  propeller  Etta  White,  to  be  used  as  a  towboat  for  the  Freeport 
Mill  Company.  The  steamer  is  still  afloat  and  is  now  owned  by  Capt.  Henry 
Smith,"  who,  except  at  intervals,  had  command  of  her  for  over  twenty-three 

"Capt.  Daniel  Morrison  is  a  native  of  Nova  Scotia  and  commenced  bis  marine  life  on 
sailing  vessels  on  the  Atlantic  Coast,  remaining  there  in  the  coasting  and  deep-water  trade 
until  1862,  when  he  moved  to  Puget  Sound  and  began  stcamboating  on  the  Eliza  Anderson. 
He  remained  with  this  steamer  several  years,  soon  reaching  the  position  of  master  and 
handling  her  on  nearly  every  route  on  which  she  was  operated  during  her  career.    When  the 
Starr  Brothers  succe  eded  Finch  &  Wright, 
Captain  Morrison  remained  with  the 
steamers,  and  while  in  that  service  taught 
Captain  Starr  some  valuable  lessons  in 
steaniboating,  of  the  practical  part  of  which  that  magnate  knew  but  little  when 
he  first  embarked  on  the  Sound.    While  engaged  with  the  Starrs,  Captain  Morri- 
son commanded  the  IsaM,  Alida,  North  I'aafic,  and  all  of  the  steamers  operated 
on  the  Victoria  route,  and  no  man  who  ever  served  there  made  a  belter  record. 
While  running  the  Isabel  and  the  Eliza  Anderson  Captain  Morrison  became  an 
expert  in  the  navigation  of  British  Columbia  waters,  and  retired  from  the  steamer 
service  in  the  seventies  to  accept  a  position  as  deep-water  pilot  in  the  Victoria 
district.    In  this  capacity  he  has  remained  up  to  the  present  lime,  never  meeting 
with  the  slightest  accident  with  any  vessel  in  his  charge.    Captain  Morrison  has 
now  completed  a  third  of  a  ceulury  of  service  in  the  Northwest,  and  there  are  but 
few  men  living  who  have  taken  a  more  active  part  in  the  business  on  Puget 
Sound  and  British  Columbia. 

**Capt.  George  H.  Browner  was  born  in  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  in  1841,  and 
commenced  steaniboating  on  the  Sound  in  1868  on  the  Eliza  Anderson,  leaving 
her  the  following  year  to  make  a  trip  to  Honolulu  on  a  brig  sailing  from  Puget 
Sound.  On  his  return  he  served  as  mate  on  the  steamers  Eliza  Anderson.  Alida 
and  North  Pacific,  afterward  commanding  the  Iwo  latter  vessels  and  alio  the 
steamer  Annie  Stewart.  He  made  a  good  record  as  a  stcamboatman,  but  died 
while  still  young. 

"John  J.  Howell,  engineer,  was  born  in  Ireland  in  1845,  and  commenced  his 
marine  career  out  of  English  ports  on  steamers  in  1863.  His  first  experience  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  was  in  1870,  when  he  was  engaged  on  the  steamship  Idaho 
between  Portland  and  San  Francisco.  In  1873  he  ran  to  Victoria  ou  the  steam- 
ship Prince  Alfred,  remaining  with  her  for  two  years,  and  subsequently  ran  south 
from  San  Francisco  for  a  few  months.  He  was  next  chief  engineer  on  the  Puget 
Sound  tug  S.  L.  Maslick  a  year,  and  was  afterward  on  the  towl>o*ts  Favorite  and 
Katie.  He  then  returned  to  Victoria,  and  served  as  chief  on  the  steamer  Emma, 
going  from  her  to  the  North  Pacific,  where  he  ran  with  Captain  Clancey  for  six 
months  until  the  new  tug  Alexander  was  completed,  on  which  he  served  as  chief 
engineer  for  two  years,  and  was  chief  on  the  steamer  Alexander  when  Alex 
Mo!. 1  an  took  her  on  a  sealing  expedition  out  of  San  Francisco.    Other  vessels  ou 

which  he  has  worked  as  chief  engineer  are  the  tug  Afary  Ann  on  Humboldt  bar  for  two  years, 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^       the  Continental  two  years,  and  the  steamer  Nrtvbern  running  form  San  Francisco  to  Mexican 

ports.  He  held  this  position  on  the  tug  fiobarts  when  she  capsized  ou  Eel  River  bar,  suffering 
serious  damage  and  drowning  Captain  Adams.  Since  returning  from  his  cruise  on  the 
Alexander,  he  has  been  employed  on  shore  most  of  the  time. 

"James  Driscoll.  engineer,  was  born  in  Ireland  in  1846,  and  after  his  arrival  in  this 
country  in  the  early  sixties  was  engaged  for  several  years  in  the  steamship  service  between 
Baltimore,  Charleston  and  Savannah.  Hit  first  work  "on  coming  to  the  Pacific  Coast  was  as 
fireman  on  the  Alert  in  1869,  and  from  this  steamer  lie  went  to  the  Oneonta  as  second  engineer. 
He  sulisequently  moved  to  the  Sound  and  served  for  a  short  time  on  the  steamers  Goliah  and 
North  Pacific,  and  after  his  return  to  Oregon  was  employed  as  second  engineer  on  the  steamers 
Owyhee,  Tenino  and  Yakima  on  the  upper  river,  ana  on  the  Hayward,  Daisy  Ainsavrth. 
Bonita  and  Annie  Stewart.  He  subsequently  returned  to  Puget  Sound  and  was  engaged  for  a 
few  months  on  the  Wenat  and  also  as  chief  ou  the  steamer  Fanny  Lake,  but  soon  came  !>aek  to 
Portland  lo  take  the  position  of  chief  on  the  Oneonta.  When  the  Willamette  steamer  Hea:-et 
started  for  Alaska,  he  went  with  her  to  Victoria  as  second  engineer,  and  from  that  point  took 
charge  of  her  engines.  On  his  return  he  was  for  over  a  year  chief  engineer  of  the  Fanny  Patton, 
and  has  since  been  employed  in  this  capacity  on  the  steamers  Governor  (Trover,  fionan;a. 
Champion,  Alice,  E.  N.  Cook,  Ocklahama,  Dixie  Thompson,  S.  G.  Reed,  Emma  Hayward, 
and  nearly  all  of  the  Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation  fleet.  Mr.  Ihiscoll  has  held  papers  as 
chief  engineer  for  twenty  years. 

"Capt.  Henry  Smith  was  born  in  New  York  and  became  proficient  in  the  marine  profes- 
sion on  the  Eastern  coast.  He  reached  Puget  Sound  in  1863,  ami  shortly  after  his  arrival  found 
employment  on  the  Eliza  Anderson.  In  187 1  he  was  interested  with  Capt.  George  White  in 
building  the  steamer  Etta  White,  and  when  she  was  finish*)  assumed  command  and  ran  her  for  over  twenty  years.  In  1875  he  took 
her  to  British  Columbia,  operating  her  as  a  towboat  until  1894.  when  he  gave  her  up  lo  take  the  tug  Mogul,  which  be  purchased  in 
Tacoma  and  registered  under  the  British  flag.  There  arc  many  marine  men  who  have  pursued  their  vocation  in  the  Northwest  during 
a  longer  period  than  Captain  Smith,  hut  it  is  probable  that  he  holds  the  record  for  the  longest  coutiuuous  service  on  ouc  steamer. 


John  J.  Howni 


C*rr.  Ilswav  Smith 
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years,  leaving  her  in  1894  to  take  the  tug  Mogul.  The  Ella  White  ran  for  a  short  time  on  Puget  Sound,  but 
was  afterward  sold  to  the  Port  Moody  Mill  Company  in  1875,  Captain  Smith  going  with  her  to  British  waters, 
where  he  has  since  remained.    The  While  was  a  good  to  whoa  t  of  about  one  hundred  tons  gross  register.  The 

steamer  Goliah,  which  had  made  occasional  trips  to  Northwestern  ports 
twenty  years  before,  became  a  permanent  fixture  on  Puget  Sound  in 
1871,  coming  up  from  San  Francisco  in  March  in  command  of  Captain 
Hayden,  and  entering  the  service  of  the  Port  Gamble  Mills,  Capt. 
Thomas  Butler  "  having  charge  for  a  few  months,  and  Benjamin  V.  Rose," 
Jeremiah  McGill"and  Williamson  being  among  her  first  engineers.  A 
sketch  of  her  career  since  that  time  will  be  found  in  the  third  chapter. 

The  steamer  Zephyr,  at  present  the  oldest  sternwheclcr  on  Puget 
Sound,  was  built  at  Seattle  in  1871  by  J.  F.  T.  Mitchell"  and  M.  M. 
Robbins  for  the  Seattle  and  Olympia  route.  Capt.  Thomas  A.  Wright 
was  her  first  master,  with  Charles  H.  Low,  ''  mate,  Wright  remaining  with 
her  until  1875,  when  she  was  turned  over  to  Capt.  N.  L.  Rogers.  Two 
years  later  she  was  sold  by  the  sheriff  to  M.  B.  Stacey  for  $3,350.  Capt. 
George  D.  Messegec*  then  purchased   an   interest   in   the  steamer, 


"Capt.  Thomas  Butler  was  born  in  Boston  in  1840  and  went  to  sea  at  the  age 
of  thirteen,  sailing  between  New  York  and  Liverpool,  and  afterward  to  South 
America  and  Calcutta.  He  made  a  trip  to  San  Francisco  in  1S53  in  the  clipper 
Golden  Eagle,  and  again  in  1855  in  the  clipper  Westward  Ho.  He  arrived  at  Port 
Towusend  in  1S68,  where  he  has  since  had  command  of  several  coasting  vessels, 
among  them  being  the  barks  Milan,  Butna  Vista  and  James  Cheslon.  When  the 
Goliah  came  to  the  Sound  in  1S71,  he  ran  her  for  about  six  months.  Of  late  years 
bkmaiun  \.  Rosa  jle        been  e„gaRe^  jn  ,ne  stevedoring  business  at  Port  Towuscnd.    While  in  the 

merchant  marine  service  he  was  in  India  during  the  rebellion  of  1858,  and  in  1863 
the  hark  Whistling  Wind  was  taken  from  him  by  the  Confederate  cruiser  Coquette,  and  during  the  Argentine  rebellion  of  1865-66 
he  was  in  the  South  American  trade. 

0  Benjamin  V.  Rose,  engineer,  was  born  in  London  in  1849  and  came  to  San  Francisco  in  1871.  He  joined  the  steamship 
Los  Angeles,  plying  to  San  Pedro,  soon  after  his  arrival,  and  spent  a  year  in  the  Pacific  Mail  service  running  to  China,  and  another 
year  on  the  Panama  route.  While  011  Puget  Sound  be  served  for  several  months  on  the  tug  Goliah.  Other  vessels  with  which  he  has 
iwen  connected  arc  the  Areata  tunning  to  Coos  Bay,  Walla  Walla  to  Puget  Sound,  Tillamook  to  Tillamook,  and  the  Sacramento 
River  steamers  J.  O.  Peters,  Captain  Weber  and  San  Lorenzo.  He  was  in  the  employ  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Company  for  six  years.  In 
addition  to  his  marine  service.  Mr.  Rose  has  worked  on  shore  at  the  Union  Iron  Works,  Risdon  Iron  Works,  California' Machine 
Works,  and  the  Central  and  Southern  Pacific  Company's  shops.  Before  coming  to  this  country  he  served  in  the  British  Navy  on  the 
gunboat  Arrow,  sulfeequently  going  to  the  F.ast  Indies,  where  he  spent  three  years  as  engineer  on  government  vessels. 

"Jeremiah  McGill  was  born  in  New  York  in  1842,  and  after  becoming  an  engineer  was  employed  on  the  Atlantic  Coast 
011  different  steamers  in  the  merchant  service  and  in  the  navy.  He  visited  California  in  1868  and  was  for  a  short  time  on  the 
old  sidewbcclcr  California,  and  in  1870  commenced  running  north  from  Portland  to  Sitka  on  the  propeller  California.  He 
was  on  this  route  for  three  years  and  then  took  charge  of  the  engine-room  on  the  tug  Goliah  on  the  Sound,  leaving  her  after  a  stay 
of  four  years  and  going  over  to  Yictoria  as  engineer  on  the  pioneer  steamer  Beaver,  where  he  remained  for  eighteen  months.  On 
leaving  the  latter  he  was  offered  a  position  on  the  big  tug  Alexander  and  remained  on  her  two  years.  From  the  Alexander  he 
entered  Spratt's  employ  and  ran  on  his  steamer*  until  1886,  when  he  returued  to  the  Sound  and  for  a  short  time  worked  on  the  Eliza 
Anderson.    He  is  living  in  Seattle  at  present. 

■  Capt.  J.  F.  T.  Mitchell  was  born  in  Scotland  in  1840.  He  came  to  the  Sound  in  i86i,  and  ran  the  schooner  Leah  from 
Seattle  to  Yictoria,  making  on  an  average  two  trips  a  week  during  the  Cariboo  and 
Civil  War  excitements.  The  l.eah  was  owned  by  John  Robinson  of  Whidby  Island, 
and  Captain  Mitchell  was  in  command  for  nine  months,  after  which  he  began  build- 
ing steamers  and  sailing  craft,  and  during  his  time  has  completed  sixty-four  vessels. 
He  constructed  the  steamer  Zephyr,  the  first  sternwheeler  on  the  Sound  ;  the  Nellie, 
lost  on  the  Snohomish  River;  Cassiar.  wrecked  on  the  Fraser  ;_Allie  f.  Alger,  the 
very  successful  sealer ;  George  E.  Starr,  steamer  Queen  City ;  sternwheeler 
Willie;  propellers  Tiltie,  Seattle,  Maty  F.  Perley,  City  of  Stan-.vood,  and  the 
Success,  the  first  propeller  on  the  Sound  and  the  first  passenger  steamer  to  run  to 
Port  Btakely  :  and  in  British  Columbia  the  steamers  Skuzzy,  on  Kamloops  Lake, 
Mamie,  Alaska  and  Glide.    Captain  Mitchell  is  still  engaged  in  shipbuilding. 

"Capt  Charles  H.  Low  was  born  in  Olympia  in  1S55,  and  began  steamboat- 
tng  on  the  steamer  Zephyr  in  1871.  Before  he  was  twenty  years  of  age  he  had 
occupied  the  position  of  mate  on  the  Zephyr  and  Yakima,  and  in  1876  was  captain 
of  the  steamer  Celilo,  towing  logs  for  the  Port  Hlakely  mill.  He  left  her  to  take 
command  of  the  steamer  Black  Diamond  for  the  Tacoma  Mill  Company,  and  in 
1878  went  up  the  Stickeen  River  with  Capt.  Ben  Stretch  as  pilot  on  the  steamer 
Sellie.  On  his  return  he  took  command  ot  the  steamer  J.  B.  Libby  for  a  vear. 
He  subsequently  purchased  an  interest  in  the  Lioby  and  in  the  steamer  A'r/he,  of 
which  he  had  taken  command.  He  also  ran  the  steamer  Ruby  for  about  a  year  and 
tubsequently  had  charge  of  the  steamer  W.  F.  Munroe,  on  which  he  remained  till 
the  time  of  bis  death,  June  13,  1887. 

*  Capt.  George  D.  Messegee  of  Olympia  is  a  native  of  Greece,  and  began  his 
career  on  the  water  on  the  romantic  Danube,  leaving  there  when  but  a  boy  for  a 
cruise  on  the  Mediterranean,  from  there  going  to  the  Black  Sea.  and  afterward 
sailing  on  the  Atlantic  lietweeu  New  York  and  European  ports.  He  came  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  about  thirty  years  ago  and  began  steamboatuig  on  Puget  Sound  on 
the  Eliza  Anderson,  a  steamer  which  has  been  the  training-school  of  more  Puget 
Sound  steamlxMtmen  than  anv  other  craft  that  ever  ran  in  those  waters.  Captain 
Messegec  worked  up  from  the  position  of  deckhand  until  he  was  master  of  the  Jkkiuiaii  McGiu 

tteamer  and  hail  established  a  reputation  as  one  of  the  best  fog  pilots  on  the  Sound. 

When  the  Oregon  Railway  8c  Navigation  Company  decided  to  send  the  steamer  Idaho  to  Puget  Sound,  Captain  Messegee  was 
selected  to  take  her  around  from  the  Columbia,  and  in  his  charge,  with  the  assistance  of  Engineer  Al  Munger,  she  made  the  best 
record  of  any  river  steamer  that  had  ever  attempted  the  trip.  Captain  Messegee  also  piloted  the  Fleetwood  and  other  Columbia 
River  steamers  around  to  the  Sound,  and  in  all  of  his  experience  never  met  with  a  serious  accident. 
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subsequently  disposing  of  his  portion  to  Barlow  &  Welch  of  Tacoma.  Capt.  W.  R.  Ballard"  next  secured  the 
Zeyhyr  and  operated  her  for  nine  years,  selling  her  in  1887  to  the  Tacotna  Mill  Company,  in  whose  service  she  has 
since  been  employed  as  a  towboat.    Capt.  J.  A.  Hat6eld  was  part  owner  and  master  of  her  for  a  short  time  before 

she  was  sold,  and  Capt.  Charles  Low 
began  his  career  with  her  in  1871. 
Another  small  sternwheeler  bearing 
the  misleading  name  Comet  was 
launched  at  Seattle  in  1871  by  Cap- 
tain Randolph,  who  was  the  first  man 
to  operate  a  steamer  on  Lake  Wash- 
ington. The  Comet  was  for  a  long 
time  in  the  White  River  trade  and 
ran  for  several  years  on  nearly  all  the 
routes  out  of  Seattle.  Charles  S  perry 
was  one  of  her  earliest  engineers,  and 
Capt.  Samuel  J.  Denny,"  Daniel  Ben- 
son, George  Benson  "  and  others  were 
in  command  at  different  times.  She 
passed  out  of  existence  early  in  the 
eighties.  The  small  sidcwheeler 
Clara  was  built  in  Seattle  in  187 1  by 
the  Seattle  Coal  &  Transportation 
Company,  who  used  her  almost 
exclusively  as  a  towboat.  She  was  small  and  slow  and  was  in  service  but  a  few  years.  The  Phantom  was 
taken  into  Lake  Washington  by  Capt.  John  SufTern,  who  had  secured  a  contract  for  towing  barges  on  the  lake, 
Harry  Lord"  going  with  him  as  engineer  on  the  steamer.    After  the  Starrs  had  settled  their  differences  with 
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"Capt.  W.  R.  Bollard  was  born  in  Ohio  in  1847  ami  catne  to  the  Pacific  Coast  with  his  parents  ten  years  later.  His  first 
steamboatiug  was  on  the  Zephyr,  and  in  1877  he  became  master  of  the  steamer.  A  few  years  later  he  purchased  an  interest  in  her, 
and  in  [883  became  sole  owner.  He  operated  the  Zephyr  in  a  highly  profitable  manner  until  1887,  when  he  sold  ont  and  entered 
other  pursuits  with  a  comfortable  fortune  made  in  the  steamboat  business,  and  is  at  present  a  prominent  capitalist  of  Seattle. 

"Capt.  Samuel  J.  Denny,  of  Reuton,  Wash.,  was  born  in  Indiana  in  185.5,  and,  after  reaching  the  Sound  in  187 J,  began 
running  on  the  steamer  Comet.    He  subsequently  filled  different  positions  on  the  pioneer  steamers  Daisy,  Addie,  Gazette, 
Afesseriger,  City  of  Quincy.  W.  A'.  Merwin  and  Cascades.    Recently  he  has  l>een 
on  the  Henry  Bailey  and  Fanny  Lake,  being  part  owner  of  the  latter  steamer. 

"Capt.  George  Benson  of  Seattle  was  burn  in  London  in  1841,  and  com- 
menced steamlx>ating  in  the  Northwest  with  the  Oneonta  on  the  Columbia  River 
in  1870.  He  was  in  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company's  employ  for  some 
time  as  mate  on  the  steamers  Occident,  Orient,  Annie  Stewart,  Annie  Faxon, 
John  Gates,  Dixie  Thompson,  Idaho  and  S.  T.  Church.  He  also  worked  on  the 
Willamette  River  steamers  Ohio,  City  of  Salem  and  A.  A.  AffCully.  He  went  to 
Puget  Sound  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighties,  served  for  a  short  time  on  the 
City  of  Quincy,  owned  by  the  Washington  Steamboat  Company,  ami  was  after- 
ward master,  mate  ami  pilot  on  a  number  of  boats  owned  by  that  company. 
Among  the  steamers  on  which  he  has  been  employed  on  the  Sound  are  the 
Washington,  Zephyr,  Fleetwood,  Fanny  Lake  and  W.  F.  Munroe.  lie  was  on 
the  Fanny  Lake  when  she  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  with  this  exception  has 
never  met  with  an  accident. 

"Harry  Lord  was  born  in  San  l'*rancisco  in  1855.  going  to  Pnget  Sound 
with  his  parents  a  few  years  later,  where  his  father  found  employment  as  a  mill- 
wright in  the  Puget  Sound  Mills.  In  1871,  when  sixteen  years  of  age,  Lord  was 
placed  in  the  engine-room  of  the  steamer  I'hantom,  under  the  direction  of  Capt. 
John  A  Suffern,  on  old  time  steamship  engineer.  He  remained  in  this  position 
for  thirteen  months,  going  from  her  to  the  steamer  J.  I).  Libby,  and  next  entering 
the  employ  of  the  Seattle  Coal  &  Transportation  Company  ou  the  steamers  Lina 
C.  Gray  and  Chchalis.  Being  too  young  to  obtain  o  license,  he  was  given  charge 
of  the  locomotive  running  between  Lake  I'nion  and  the  foot  of  Pike  Street, 
Seattle,  where  the  coal-chutes  were  located.  When  the  company  suspended 
operations  in  1873,  Mr.  Lord  joiued  the  /flack  Diamond,  leaving  her  to  lake  a 
position  as  eugineer  in  the  Tacoma  Mill,  which  be  resigned  because  of  sickness 
and  went  to  Portland  and  Astoria,  where  he  worked  for  a  short  time,  but  was  laid 
np  for  twenty -six  months  by  losing  a  thumb  while  railroading  on  the  Oregon  & 
California.  In  1S76  he  was  engaged  on  the  steamer  Success  between  Seattle  and 
Port  Blakely.  and  from  her  went  to  the  Reuton  Coal  Company's  Otter.  The 
Puget  Mill  Company  then  oHTereil  him  a  position  as  assistant  engineer  on  the 
Goliah,  which  he  accepted,  and,  when  that  steamer  was  laid  up.  he  worked  on 
the  Yakima,  and  also  as  chief  on  the  Faiwite,  returning  to  the  Goliah  as  assistant 
until  March,  1880,  and  then  joining  the  new  steamer  Daisy.  In  June,  1881,  he 
was  again  on  the  Goliah  as  chief  engineer,  and  was  subsequently  ou  the  steamer  George  F.  Starr.  In  March,  i88j,  he  was  appointed 
assistant  engineer  of  the  lighthouse  lender  Shubrick,  and  on  June  is.  was  made  chief,  tilling  this  position  until  she  was  sold,  April  1, 
1886.  He  then  served  on  the  bar  tug  Columbia  as  engineer  for  a  few  months,  leaving  her  for  the  United  States  steamer  General  H- 
G.  Wright.  He  was  appointed  chief  engineer  of  the  lighthouse  tender  Manzanila,  September  7,  1887,  and  retained  that  post  until 
September,  1892.  when  he  was  detuched  and  ordered  to  New  York  by  the  Lighthouse  Board  to  take  charge  of  the  engine-room  on 
the  new  lighthouse  lender  Columbine.  He  came  round  the  Horn  with  her  and  still  has  charge  of  her  engines.  During  his  long 
career  Mr.  Lord  has  been  very  successful,  and  has  always  enjoyed  the  entire  confidence  of  his  employers,  the  Lighthouse  Board 
having  complimented  him  very  highly  on  his  trip  with  the  Columbine.  While  still  young,  Mr.  Lord  has  seen  more  years  of  service 
than  a  great  many  men  who  were  in  the  business  during  his  infancy. 
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Finch  &  Wright,  the  Puget  Sound  Steam  Navigation  Company  was  incorporated  at  Olympia  in  1871,  "for  the 
purpose  of  navigating  the  waters  of  Puget  Sound,  Admiralty  Inlet,  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
all  of  Washington."    The  original  incorporation  was  for  $500,000,  in  shares  of  $500  each,  with  the  right  to 

increase  to  $2,000,000.  The  following  officers  were  elected  :  J.  N. 
Goodwin,  president ;  Marshall  Blinn,  vice-president ;  E.  A.  Starr, 
secretary  and  treasurer;  I«.  M.  Starr,  Cyrus  Walker,  E.  S.  Smith, 
J.  W.  Sprague,  J.  B.  Montgomery  and  O.  F.  Gerrish,  directors. 

The  steamer  Isabel,  which  was  of  but  little  value  as  a  passenger 
boat  after  the  arrival  of  the  North  Pacific,  was  operated  by  Captain 
Clancey  as  a  tovvboat  in  British  Columbia  waters.  The  last  traces  of 
mail  contractor  Nash's  ill-starred  steamboat  ventures  vanished  from 
the  Sound  early  iu  the  year  when  the  steamer  Varuna  was  sent  to  the 
Columbia  River,  Captain  Hubbard  taking  her  around.  A  very  impor- 
tant event  in  marine  circles  on  Puget  Sound  was  the  establishment  of 
an  inspection  district,  with  headquarters  at  Seattle.  Capt.  William 
Hammond  "  was  the  first  Inspector  of  Hulls,  and  Isaac  Parker  was 
appointed  Inspector  of  Boilers.  Hammond  was  succeeded  by  Capt. 
Henry  Morgan."  The  following  is  a  list  of  those  receiving  licenses : 
Masters,  George  F.  Fry,  George  Levany,  E.  A.  Starr,  Thomas  A. 
Wright;  pilots,  John  Bell,  T.  M.  Bronnell,  A.  J.  Belmont,  J.  R. 
Blythe,  J.  Bennett,  John  T.  Connick,  William  Gove,  J.  R.  Guindon, 
William  Hayter,  J.  S.  Hill,  I).  S.  Hill,  Herman  Hansen,  Samuel 
Jackson,  S.  D.  Libby,  Hiram  OIney,  S.  P.  Randolph,  James  Smith, 
Henry  Smith,  J.  A.  Suffern.  Charles  Willoughby,  Alfred  Waite, 
Chris  Williams;  engineers,  J.  C.  Brittain,11  John  Brit,  George  Coupe, 
Matthew  O'Connell,  John  Cunningham,  Charles  Clarke,  John  T. 
Coleman,  Miles  C.  Darey,  Thomas  Doyle,  Alanson  Fawkes,  James 
Griffiths,  A.  J.  Hill,  Moses  Hart,  Thomas  Hoey,  James  Kirsch,  Dennis  Lawler,  Thomas  Osgood,  Thomas 
rcarce."  J.  J.  Robertson,  William  Steele,  C.  H.  Steadman,  John  M.  Terry,  J.  T.  Williamson,  J.  R.  Williamson. 
This  does  not  include  all  of  the  licensed  men  then  running  on  the  Sound,  as  Engineer  Van  Tassell  and  several 
other  well  known  old-timers  had  secured  licenses  from  the  Portland  district  before  the  new  office  was  established. 
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;  Capt.  William  Hammond  was  born  in  Fairhaven,  Mass..  in  1823,  and.  when  a  young  man,  learned  the  trade  of  naval  architect 
and  shipbuilder,  following  his  profession  at  New  Bedford,  New  York,  and  other  Atlantic  ports,  until  185S,  when  he  went  to  Seattle. 
His  first  work  of  importance  on  the  Sound  was  the  steamship  John  T.  Wright, 
which  he  constructed  at  Port  Ludlow.  He  also  built  the  pioneer  steamer  J.  /{. 
l.ibby,  the  Zephyr,  Evangel,  Xettie,  and  a  large  number  of  other  well  known 
Puget  Sound  vessels.  He  superintended  the  construction  of  the  steamer  (ieorge 
E.  Starr,  and,  on  retiring  from  the  office  of  inspector,  set  afloat  a  number  of 
other  steamers  and  schooners.    He  died  in  Seattle,  January  9,  1S91. 

**Capt.  Henry  Morgan  of  Port  Townsend  was  born  in  Connecticut  in 
1S25.  At  the  age  of  twenty -four  he  joined  a  party  of  young  men  from  the 
neighltorhood  of  Hartford,  who  purchased  the  bark  Selma  and  started  for  the 
California  gold  mines,  arriving  at  Sail  Francisco  in  September,  1849.  Soon 
afterward  he  became  interested  in  a  line  of  steam  and  sail  boats  on  the  Sacra- 
mento River,  but  left  this  business  in  1851  to  make  a  voyage  around  the  world. 
He  subsequently  sailed  out  of  Melbourne  and  other  Australian  porta  for  a  period 
of  fifteen  months,  returning  to  San  Francisco  in  185.5.  Bn«l  engaged  in  the  steve- 
doring business  with  his  two  brothers  until  1858,  when  he  came  north  with  the 
schooner  Matilda  Heron  loaded  with  merchandise.  He  retired  from  the  water 
in  1859  and  farmed  for  ten  years,  serving  a  term  as  a  representative  in  the 
Territorial  Legislature  during  this  time.  When  Puget  Sound  was  separated 
from  the  Portland  steamboat  inspection  district.  Captain  Morgan  succeeded 
Capt.  William  Hammond  as  inspector  and  held  the  office  for  over  five  years, 
his  duties  extending  from  the  Columbia  Kiver  to  Alaska.  On  his  retirement  he 
engaged  in  business  at  Port  Townsend  and  has  since  resided  there.  In  1884  be 
purchased  the  tug  l.ucy  for  the  Treadwell  Mining  Compauy  at  Douglas  Island, 
and  took  her  to  Alaska  for  the  new  owners.  In  addition  to  his  other  duties,  he 
served  for  a  few  years  as  pilot  commissioner  for  the  Sound. 

Capt.  J-  C.  Brittain  was  born  in  Pennsylvania,  but  removed  to  Michigan 
at  an  early  age  beginning  his  marine  career  on  the  great  lakes,  where  he  after- 
ward commanded  a  number  of  sailing  vessels.  He  left  the  lakes  about  1871  on 
account  of  ill  health  and  went  to  Seattle,  his  first  employment  being  with  J.  R. 
Williamson.  Later  he  became  owner  of  the  steamers  reaser  and  /.  H.  l.ibby, 
with  which  he  carried  the  mail  to  Whatcom  and  San  Juan  Island.  He  con- 
tinued adding  vessels  to  hit  possessions  until  he  owned  or  had  an  interest  in 
seven  steamers,  at  that  time  the  largest  fleet  on  the  Sound.  He  built  several  of 
the  lies!  known  freighlers  on  the  inland  sea  and  was  uniformly  successful  in  his 
ventures.    His  death  occurred  at  Concord,  Cal.,  June  I,  1891. 

"Thomas  Pearce,  engineer,  was  born  in  F.ugland  in  1845,  came  to  the  Columbia  River  in  1S69,  but  did  not  engage  in 
marine  pursuits  until  two  years  later.  He  then  went  on  the  tug  Etta  White  of  Seattle  as  engineer,  ami  two  vears  afterward  purchased 
a  third  inlcrest  in  the  steamer  Cfiehatis,  remaining  with  her  a  few  years  aud  then  going  to  the  steamers  Zephyr,  Messenger,  Otter, 
Annie  Stewart,  North  Pacific,  Idaho  and  (ieorge  E.  Starr,  serving  on  the  latter  vessel  six  years,  during  which  time  he  did  not  lose 
a  single  day.    Mr.  Pearce  has  retired  from  the  water  and  is  living  in  Seattle  at  present 
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On  the  Columbia  River  the  Oregou  Steam  Navigation  Company,  which  had  been  enjoying  a  monopoly  ou  the 
Astoria  route  for  several  years,  were  obliged  to  head  off  another  opposition  scheme  which  had  resulted  from  the 
arrival  on  the  Astoria  route  of  the  Annie  Stewart,  a  stern  wheeler,  built  in  San  Francisco  in  1864,  for  the 

Sacramento  route,  by  Samuel  and  De  Witt  Hulsc,  and  a  man  named  Stewart,  in 
honor  of  whose  daughter  the  boat  received  her  name.  After  making  a  few  trips 
on  the  Sacramento,  she  was  laid  up  under  a  subsidy,  and  in  1871  was  disposed  of 
to  Capt.  William  Turnbull,  Captain  Oilman,  Elijah  Corl»ett,  and  a  few  others. 
She  was  brought  to  Portland  by  Capt.  II.  M.  Gregory,  and,  after  making  a  few 
trips,  was  again  subsidized  and  laid  up  for  a  year.  She  then  ran  for  a  short  time 
ou  the  Willamette,  but  was  not  adapted  to  that  trade,  and  in  1873  was  refitted  anil 
^^•v  sold  to  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company  by  Gilman  and  Corbett.  The 

K-  following  year  she  was  operated  as  a  towboat,  and  two  years  later  was  purchased 

^^^Ktbt  by  Capt.  I..  M.  Starr  and  taken  to  the  Sound  in  June  by  Captain  Winsor.  Stan 

jU  ran  her  in  opposition  to  the  steamer  Oiler  ou  the  Fort  Townsend  route  in  1877, 

until  he  ended  the  competition  by  purchasing  the  Otter.  When  she  started, 
Clancey  was  master  and  David  Kennedy"  in  charge  of  the  engine-room.  The 
steamer  continued  in  Starr's  line,  and  was  turned  over,  with  the  rest  of  his  outfit, 
to  the  Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation  Company.  In  1881,  while  being  towed 
into  the  Puyallup  River,  she  was  snagged,  and,  the  tide  running  out,  she  was  so 
badly  wrenched  that  her  owners  dismantled  her  and  removed  the  machinery. 
The  Annie  Stewart  was  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  long,  twenty-six  feet  beam,  and  seven  feet  hold,  with  engines 
eighteen  by  seventy-two  inches. 

The  operating  department  of  the  extensive  steamboat  interests  of  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation 
Company  was  intrusted  to  the  care  of  Capt.  Richard  Hoyt  in  January,  1871, 
the  new  official,  through  his  long  service  as  a  practical  stcamboatman,  being 
well  qualified  for  the  responsible  position  of  port  captain.  Of  the  fleet  placed 
in  his  charge  in  January,  187 1,  the  following  steamers  were  flying  the  Oregon 
Steam  Navigation  flag  :  sidewheelers,  Onconta,  497  tons ;  Idaho,  302  ;  Josie 
MrXear,  159;  stern  wheelers,  Dixie  Thompson,  443.44;  Tenino,  329.46;  Yakima, 
453  96;  Oicyhee,  313.40:  Okanogan,  278.07 ;  Rescue,  126.14;  Shoshone,  299.73 ; 
Fannie  Troup,  229.48;  U'enat,  87.79;  an<*  tue  barge  Wasp.    All  of  their  boats 

had  been  in  service  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  with  the  exception  of  the  jgP^ 
Dixie  Thompson,  which  was  launched  at  Portland,  January  2d,  and  after  comple- 

tion  started  on  the  Astoria  run  in  command  of  Capt.  Richard  Hoyt.  with  -j* 
William  Dierdorff,  engineer.  Her  first  trip  to  Astoria  was  made  in  eight  hours,  ,7 
which,  according  to  the  Oregonian,  was  the  fastest  time  yet  recorded  on  the  route. 
In  1872  H.  A.  Snow  commanded  the  steamer,  and  was  succeeded  the  following 
year  by  Captain  Rabbidge,  who  ran  her  through  the  summer  months  a  round 
trip  a  day.  The  Dixie  continued  in  this  trade  as  a  passenger  steamer  until 
1881,  and  was  subsequently  operated  on  the  Cascade  route  in  opposition  to  the 
Fleetwood,  then  connecting  with  the  Gold  Dust  above  the  Cascades.    The  Oregon 

Railway  &  Navigation  steamer  carried  passengers  for  fifty  cents  each,  and,  wheu  that  competition  ended,  the 
Dixie  returned  to  the  lower  river  as  a  freight  boat,  but  in  1885  again  plied  on  the  Cascade  route,  continuing  there 
in  charge  of  Capt.  John  Wolf  and  A.  B.  Pillsbury"  until  1887,  when  Capt.  Henry  Kindred  ran  her  as  a  towboat. 


"  David  Kennedy,  engineer,  was  born  in  Scotland  in  184:,  ami  served  his  apprenticeship  in  the  shops  of  Young  Brothers, 
win)  were  succeeded  by  the  Carmichaels,  after  which  he  joined  the  blockade-runner  Lord  Clyde.  At  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  he 
returned  to  Ktiglaud  and  worked  as  second  engineer  on  the  steamer  Caroline,  employed  in  laying  the  Atlantic  cable  in  Valencia  Bay. 
afterward  going  in  the  same  vessel  to  the  Baltic  Sen,  where  she  performed  a  similar  task.  He  was  then  on  a  fruiter  for  a  few 
months,  leaving  her  for  the  Chilean  steamship/" si-  A.  Moreno,  from  Dundee  to  Valparaiso.  He  arrived  in  San  Francisco  in  l86s 
as  a  passenger  on  the  steamship  Constitution,  ami  worked  at  the  Bay  City  ou  various  steamers  until  1S71,  when  he  went  to  Seattle 
ami  joined  the  Annie  Stewart  as  chief  engineer.  He  was  subsequently  engineer  ou  the  Alnta  aud  Zephyr,  and  went  from  the  Sound 
to  Victoria,  where  he  was  appointed  chief  ou  the  Isabel,  remaining  wilh  her  for  six  years,  and  was  afterward  on  the  ISeaxvt , 
(happier.  Reliance,  and  many  other  pioneer  steamers.  He  followed  his  calling  for  a  considerable  leugth  of  time  on  Kamloopa  Lake, 
ami.  when  the  Columbia  &  Kootenai  Navigation  Company  built  the  lllicitliuaet,  he  was  appointed  engineer,  but  left  her  in  1894  ami 
has  since  lived  in  Victoria,  where  he  has  recently  built  a  whaif  and  otherwise  improved  his  property. 

"Capt.  A.  B.  Pillsbury  was  boru  in  Maine  in  1846,  his  father  being  a  prominent  sea  captain  sailing  out  of  Atlantic  ports.  In 
1862  young  Pillsbury  made  his  first  sea  voyage,  going  before  the  mast  on  a  ship  to  Liverpool  and  return,  and  the  following  spring 
went  to  Boston  and  shipped  ou  the  British  bark  (>.  Ai-ipardi.  bouud  for  Mauritius.  She  was  "held  up"  bv  the  rebel  cruiser 
Alabama  on  the  equator,  and  Captaiu  Sims  boarded  the  vessel  to  examine  her  papers.  At  Mauritius,  Pillsbury  shipped  on  the  bark 
Radian  for  Liverpool,  and  thence  to  New  York  on  the  old  packet  Victory,  which  was  the  scene  of  a  terrible  riot  during  the  vovage 
on  account  of  the  inhuman  treatment  of  a  stowaway,  against  which  the  passengers  rebelled.  He  left  her  on  arrival,  was  for  a  short 
time  in  the  Cuba  and  coasting  trade,  and  then  shipped  in  the  brig  ilanges  for  Marseilles,  thence  to  Cadiz.  On  the  return  trip  to 
Boston  the  brig  was  wrecked  in  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  the  crew  nearly  perished  from  starvation  before  they  were  finally  rescued  bv 
the  bark  Sairamento  and  taken  to  New  York.  From  there  Pillsbury  sailed  for  Port  Royal,  reaching  bis  destination  at  the  time  of 
the  assassination  of  Lincoln.  He  went  to  Savannah  with  the  second  ship  which  entered  the  harbor  after  the  blockade  was  raised, 
and  on  his  return  to  New  York  sailed  on  the  bark  Pauline  for  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  thence  with  deals  to  St  -Nazal re.  France, 
thence  with  sugar  to  Greenock,  thence  to  CardifT,  to  Shanghai,  to  San  Francisco  and  back  to  Hongkong,  where  he  shipped  as  mate 
of  tile  ship  Simoda  to  Port  Ludlow,  subsequently  returning  to  Shanghai  and  entering  the  coasting  trade,  only  to  be  again  cast  awav. 
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Charles  Spiuner,  Edward  Sullivan,  and  a  number  of  other  Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation  Company  captains, 
handled  her  in  the  towing  business  until  1893,  when  she  was  sent  to  the  boneyard  to  be  dismantled. 

During  the  many  years  in  which  the  Cascade  and  upper  Columbia  fleets  proved  bonanzas  to  the 

steamljoatmen,  the  Astoria  route  was  not 
regarded  as  of  much  consequence  ;  but, 
with  the  decline  of  profits  on  the  upper 
river  routes,  the  lower  Columbia  region 
began  to  develop  and  furnished  a  trade 
well  worth  catering  to.  To  accommodate 
this  business  the  steamer  Emma  Hay 
ward,  built  by  John  J.  Holland,"  was 
launched  at  Portland,  May  31,  1871,  made 
her  trial  trip  September  28th,  and  at  the 
time  of  her  appearance  was  the  finest 
boat  on  the  lower  river.  Her  machinery 
was  fitted  up  by  Engineer  David  Pardun.'" 
who  was  first  in  charge.  On  comple- 
tion she  ran  for  a  short  time  to  the 
Cascades,  in  place  of  the  Oneonla.  The 
llayward  was  the  favorite  passenger  boat  on  the  Astoria  route  for  ten  years,  alternating  there  with  the  steamer 
Dixit  Thompson  in  the  first  few  years  of  her  existence.  When  the  Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation  Company 
reentered  the  field  on  Puget  Sound,  the  Emma  Hayward  was  sent  around  from  the  Columbia  in  1882,  in 
charge  of  Capt.  J.  E.  Denny  and  Engineer  Parduu.  She  arrived  at  Seattle,  October  24,  1882,  and  during  the 
boom  days  on  Puget  Sound  handled  an  immense  traffic,  making  the  round  trip  each  day  between  Seattle  and 
Olympia,  connecting  at  Tacoma  with  the  Northern  Pacific  trains.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  Olympian,  City  of 
Kingston,  and  other  faster  and  finer  boats,  the  Hay-ward  became  a  back  number,  and  in  1891  was  towed  around 
to  the  Columbia  River  by  the  tug  Escort.  Since  her  arrival  she  has  been  performing  excellent  service  as  a 
towboat.  Her  dimensions  arc  as  follows  :  length,  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven  feet ;  beam,  twenty-nine  feet ; 
depth  of  hold,  seven  feet.    She  was  rebuilt  at  Portland  in  1878  and  extensively  repaired  in  1892. 

The  Vancouver  Steamboat  Company  placed  the  steamer  Vancouver  on  the  Kalama  route  in  February, 
1871,  and  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company  immediately  started 
the  Rescue,  Captain  Hoyt.  after  her,  also  running  the  steamer  Fannie 
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He  was  fortunately  rescued  by  a  Chinese  junk,  and  on  reaching  Hongkong  sailed 
for  Paget  Sound  ou  the  ship  Alaska,  arriving  in  the  winter  of  1868-69,  and  making 
the  journey  overland  to  the  Columbia.  In  July,  i860,  he  entered  the  sen-ice  of  the 
Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company  on  the  deck  of  the  Okanogan,  and  in  1871  he 
was  promoted  and  ran  as  mate  with  Captain  Rahhid^e  on  the  Fannie  Troup.  He 
received  his  first  command  in  1875,  ana  from  that  time,  until  he  retired  from  the 
water  in  1893,  was  at  different  times  in  charge  of  nearly  all  of  the  steamers  owned 
by  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company  and  its  successor,  the  Oregon  Railway  & 
Navigation  Company.  Ou  the  death  of  Capt.  John  Wolf,  Captain  Pillsbury  was 
Riven  charge  of  the  Cascades  boat,  which  was  his  last  command. 

"  Capt.  John  J.  Holland  was  born  iu  St.  Johns,  New  Brunswick,  in  1843, 
learning  the  trade  of  shipbuilding  at  his  native  place.  While  stilt  a  young  man 
be  came  to  the  United  States,  settling  at  The  Dalles,  Or.,  where  he  entered  the 
rtnplov  of  the  Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation  Company,  and  afterward  removed  to 
Portland,  continuing  in  the  same  service.  He  remained  with  that  company  and  its 
mccessors  for  over  twenty  years,  during  which  time  he  constructed  the  elegant 
steamers  Wide  West,  A".  A*.  Thompson ,  Emma  Hayward,  and  a  score  of  others, 
tnsnv  of  which  arc  still  afloat.  With  the  rapid  growth  of  steamboating  on  the 
Sound,  he  removed  to  Tacoma,  where  he  built  the  steamers  .S7<j/<-  of  Washington, 
Stagil  Chief  and  Fairhaven,  afterward  going  to  Ballard,  where  he  constructed  the 
Railey  Gatzert,  the  finest  and  fastest  sternwhccl  steamer  on  the  Sound,  the  Monte 
Crista,  Francis  Henry,  and  a  number  of  other  boats.  While  in  Portland  he  was  a 
mtmber  of  the  City  Council  from  the  first  Ward  in  |SS6,  and  was  also  elected  to  the 
City  Council  of  Mallard  in  1890  and  1891.  His  last  work  at  shipbuilding  was  the 
steamer  P.  B.  H'eare  for  the  North  America  Trading  &  Transportation  Company. 
This  vessel  was  sent  in  sections  to  St.  Michaels,  Alaska,  where  Captain  Holland 
placed  it  in  running  order.  While  engaged  in  this  work  he  contracted  a  cold 
«nd  fever,  from  which  he  never  fully  recovered.  He  returned  from  Alaska  in 
October,  1892,  and  lingered  until  January'  28,  1893,  when  he  died. 

*  David  Pardun  was  born  in  New  Jersey  in  1830,  and  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  nearly  forty  years  ago,  entering  the  service  of 
the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company,  with  whom  he  remained  as  long  as  that  corporation  was  iu  existence,  and  continued  with 
:t*  successors  until  his  death  in  1890.  While  in  iu  employ  he  placed  the  machinery  in  the  Emma  Hayward,  and  remained  in  charge 
of  that  boat  for  nearly  fifteen  years,  going  to  the  Sound  with  her  when  she  was  sent  around  from  the  Columbia,  and  running  there 
until  the  new  steamer  State  of  Washington  was  completed,  ou  which  he  was  offered  a  better  position.  He  came  to  an  untimely  end 
in  1890.  While  on  a  trip  from  Tacoma  lo  Seattle  he  fell  overboard  and  was  drowned,  no  one  witnessing  the  unfortunate  accident, 
and  he  w  as  not  missed  uutil  the  boat  nearcd  Seattle.  Search  was  immediately  instituted,  but  it  was  several  weeks  before  his  body 
*  ,  -  recovered.  The  supposition  is  that  he  lost  his  balance  while  standing  in  the  doorway  opening  out  from  the  engine-room,  that 
being  the  place  where  he  was  lost  seen  alive.  Mr.  Pardun  was  one  of  the  most  popular  engineers  in  the  Northwest,  and  never 
hail  a  serious  mishap  on  any  boat  with  which  he  was  connected.  During  his  career  on  the  upper  and  middle  rivers  he  was  engaged 
in  many  perilous  trips,  the  most  notable  being  the  famous  run  of  the  Harvest  Queen  through  Tutnwater  Kapids,  in  which  the  steamer 
lost  all  of  her  rudders  in  the  first  plunge. 
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Troup  to  the  Cowlitz  River  and  carrying  Kalania  passengers  for  twenty-five  cents  each.  The  Otieouta 
on  the  Cascade  route  still  further  demoralized  the  opposition  steamer's  business  by  carrying  passengers  to 
Vancouver  free,  aud  freight  for  one  dollar  per  ton.  The  warfare  was  quite  vigorous  while  it  lasted,  but  ended 
in  a  short  time  by  the  Vancouver  withdrawing  from  the  lower  river  and  taking  the  Vancouver  route,  on  which  she 
was  given  all  the  business.  The  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company  also  ran  the  steamer  U'enat,  Capt. 
\V.  H.  Smith,  in  the  Cowlitz  trade.  The  most  important  marine  event  on  the  Willamette  and  Columbia  rivers  in 
1871  was  the  transfer  of  the  People's  Transportation  Company's  steamboat  interests  to  Ben  Holladay. 
The  People's  Transportation  Company  had  enjoyed  what  was  practically  a  monopoly  of  Willamette  River 
transportation  for  ten  years,  and  during  that  period  had  subsidized,  purchased,  or  otherwise  squelched,  all 
competition.  The  approaching  completion  of  the  locks  at  Oregon  City  was  almost  certain  to  be  the  signal  for 
another  expensive  steamboat  war,  and  the  directors  of  the  company  gracefully  withdrew  while  the  monopoly  was 
still  flourishing.  Holladay 's  company  was  incorporated  in  Scpteml>er,  with  the  following  officers  :  Hen  Holladay. 
president ;  Hen  Holladay,  Jr.,  vice-president  ;  John  I).  Piles,  secretary  and  treasurer ;  aud  George  Pease, 
superintendent.  The  fleet  transferred  to  them  included  the  following  steamers  :  Dayton,  203.04  tons  J  Fanny 
Pa/ton,  369  51  ;  Senator,  297.99;  Reliance,  316.27;  Active,  259.74;  Alert,  340.83;  Shoo  Fly,  319.98;  Success, 
Albany  and  Alice.  Of  this  fleet  the  DmylOM,  .  tlbany  and  Success  were  running  regularly  above  the  falls,  connecting 
with  the  Senator  and  Alert  between  Portland  and  Oregon  City.  The  Willamette  River  business  at  that  time  was 
of  considerable  magnitude,  the  three  steamers  mentioned  bringing  down  to  Oregon  City  in  the  month  of  January, 

1871,  five  thousand  tons  of  freight.  The  Alice,  which  was  the  last 
steamer  built  by  the  People's  Transportation  Company,  ran  on  the  upper 
river  until  1874,  when  she  burned  in  the  basin  at  Oregon  City,  and,  on 
being  repaired,  was  run  on  the  lower  Willamette  and  Columbia  as  a 
>CP*^^PB  private  steamer  for  Pen  Holladay.    Capt.  Miles  Pell  was  master  of  the 

boat  for  several  years  after  she  was  constructed,  and,  when  she  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company,  Henry 
Einken  ran  her  for  four  years  and  was  succeeded  by  W.  H.  Smith. 
Jfm  Archie  Pease,  H.  P.  Kindred,  Charles  Haskell,  W.  H.  Patterson,  and 

others.  The  last  ten  years  of  her  existence  were  passed  in  the  towiug 
service  between  Portland  and  Astoria  and  in  jobbing  about  the  barter 
at  Portland.  Under  the  Holladay  management  there  were  but  few- 
additions  to  the  Willamette  fleet,  the  only  steamer  of  any  importance 
completed  by  the  successors  of  the  People's  Transportation  Company 
being  the  R.  N.  Cook,  which  was  built  at  Oregon  City  in  1871  by  the 
Willamette  Transportation  Company.  She  was  a  sternwheelcr,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  twenty-five  feet  beam,  six  feet  hold,  with 
engines  sixteen  by  sixty  inches.  Capt.  J.  1).  Miller  had  command  of  her 
for  a  long  time,  and,  when  she  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Willamette 
Transportation  and  Locks  Company,  Capt.  H.  A.  Km  ken  was  put  in 
charge.  In  1877  the  Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation  Company  used  her 
in  the  towing  business,  and,  from  that  time  until  1889,  she  was  run 
exclusively  as  a  towboat  and  in  jobbing  on  the  river.  Em  ken  ran  her 
until  1SH4,  and  was  succeeded  by  Charles  Spinner,  Archie  Pease,  W.  H. 
Pope  and  W.  H.  Patterson,  the  latter  having  command  when  she  sank  at  Clackamas  Rapids  in  1890. 

With  steamships,  steamboats  and  railroads  galore,  Ben  Holladay  was  at  the  zenith  of  his  power  in  187 1 ,  and, 
in  seeking  a  name  for  a  new  towboat,  Capt.  W.  J.  Buchanan  appropriately  honored  the  magnate  by  christening 
the  craft  Den  Holladay.  She  was  launched  iu  September  by  T.  J.  Bulger,  who  hail  built  her  for  Buchanan  Bros., 
former  owners  of  the  Wasp,  which  was  operated  by  Capt.  W.  O.  Goodman."  The  Holladay  was  less  than  a 
hundred  feet  long,  with  fifteen  feet  beam,  and  seven  feet  hold,  fitted  with  twin  propellers.  In  command  of  Capt. 
William  Buchanan  and  son,  with  Isaac  Buchanan,  engineer,  and  Frank  Buchanan,  mate,  the  steamer  was  used  in 
towing  ships  between  Portland  and  lower  river  points,  succeeding  very  well  considering  her  size.    The  Buchanans  " 
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"  Capt.  W.  C.  Gooilmati  was  born  iu  England  in  1849,  reaching  the  rutted  States  iu  1S63  on  the  ship  Siam.  He  remained 
with  her  until  1870,  aud  was  second  male  on  the  vessel  when  she  took  the  first  cargo  of  lumber  from  Stamp's  Mill,  British 
Columbia,  the  charter  rate  from  the  mill  to  Australia  l>e>  11  l;  five  pounds  five  shillings  per  thousand.  Captain  Goodman  left  the  Siam 
at  Boston  in  1S70  and  came  overland  to  San  Francisco,  where  he  entered  the  coasting  trade  on  the  bark  Almalia.  He  left  the  bark 
at  Portland,  and  was  employed  by  a  company  erecting  a -sawmill  on  the  Klalskauie  River.  After  the  mill  was  completed  he  was  given 
command  of  the  lug  Wasp,  used  in  towing  logs,  and  continued  steamboatiug  on  the  Columbia  until  187,5.  when  he  shipped  as  first 
mate  of  the  ftoswett  Sprague,  bound  for  (Jueeustowu  ;  but  on  the  voyage  the  ship  encountered  a  hurricane  and  was  obliged  to 
put  into  Valparaiso,  where  both  vessel  aud  cargo  were  condemned  and  sold.  Capt.  John  O'Hrien,  of  whalehack  fame,  was  one  of  the 
Sprague's  crew  on  this  trip  and  returned  to  Sau  Francisco  with  Goodman,  who  then  went  into  the  coasting  trade,  serving  on  the 
schooners  lilelancthon,  Oregonian,  Amelia,  Hero,  and  other  well  known  vessels.  In  1878  he  was  mate  on  the  bark  A/attic  Macleav 
between  Portland  and  Honolulu,  and  since  then  has  been  almost  continuously  in  the  Island  trade  out  of  San  prancisco,  having 
command  at  different  times  of  the  following  vessels  :  brigs  I'omare  aud  Hazard,  barks  Jane  A.  Falkenberg  and  Columbia,  schooners 
Maloto,  Julia  and  Robert  l.etcers,  still  having  charge  of  the  latter  vessel. 

'-'  Capt.  William  J.  Buchanan  was  lmrn  near  Cleveland.  Ohio,  in  and  on  coming  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  i860  eorumenceU 

steamboating  on  the  Willamette  and  Columbia  Rivers  on  the  Wasp.     His  brother,  Isaac  Buchanan,  the  well  known  engineer,  who 
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ran  her  until  1876,  when  they  sold  her  to  J.  W.  Cook  &  Co.,  who  operated  her  for  a  year  and  then  leased  her 
to  Fred  Congdon.  Under  Congdon's  charge  she  ran  until  i88t,  when  she  passed  into  the  hands  of  Ham, 
Xtckum  &  Co.,  in  whose  service  she  ended  her  days.  Several  of  the  Mosquito  fleet  met  with  financial 
difficulties  in  1871  and  changed  ownership.  The  Mary  Hell  was  sold  by  the  United  States  marshal  to  Capt. 
R.  N.  Smith  for  $1,100,  and  in  November  appeared  on  the  Cowlitz  route.  The  Wasp  took  the  same  course 
in  March  and  passed  into  the  hands  of  Walter  Moffitt  for  $900.  The  Minnehaha  was  also  disposed  of  by  the 
sheriff  about  the  same  time  to  Barney  Train  of  East  Portland,  and  in  August  the  United  States  marshal 
transferred  the  propeller  Webfoot  No.  2  to  John  B.  Haley  for  $575.  The  Willamette  Freighting  Company  started 
the  steamer  Calliope  on  the  Yamhill  River  in  opposition  to  the  People's  Transportation  Company  early  in  the  year, 
but  soon  withdrew.  The  Carrie,  Captain  Kingsley.  was  in  the  Oregon  City  trade  for  a  few  weeks,  and  the  pioneer 
■tanner  EagU  was  purchased  by  Capt.  John  West,  who  intended  to  remove  the  machinery  and  place  it  in  a  new 
boat.  Capt.  J.  H.  D.  Gray  and  George  Warren  operated  the  steamer  Vmnmm  between  Ilwaco  and  Astoria. 
The  Columbia  Transportation  Company  was 
incorporated  at  St.  Helens,  Octolx:r  17,  1871, 
with  a  capital  of  $75,000,  divided  into  $50 
shares.  S.  Bennett,  Joseph  Copeland  and 
A.  McClellan  were  the  incorporators,  and 
their  articles  announced  that  they  intended 
tu  build,  buy  and  operate  steamboats,  rail- 
roads, etc.  The  steam  ferry  Katie  I. add  was 
constructed  at  Westport  in  1871  for  Joseph 
Knott,  Capt.  Sam  Douglass  taking  charge  of 
her  on  completion.  She  was  equipped  with 
eight  by  eighteen  inch  engines,  and,  as  first 
rigged,  was  operated  by  a  large  drum  and 
cable.  This  proving  impracticable,  she  was 
altered  to  a  sidewhecler  and  ran  between 
Portland  and  East  Portland  for  many  years, 
finally  passing  into  the  hands  of  Captain 
Callahan,  who  changed  her  into  a  sternwheel  scow  called  the  Margey.  The  steamer  Nieu  Perce  Chief,  which  was 
brought  down  from  the  upper  river  in  1870,  was  piloted  over  the  Cascades,  June  6th,  by  Captain  Ainsworth. 

In  November,  187 1,  Rogue  River  received  a  visit  from  the  steamship  Coquille,  the  first  ocean  steamer  to 
enter  the  river.  She  carried  as  cargo  the  machinery  for  two  steam  sawmills,  which  in  later  years  furnished 
her  with  many  lumber  cargoes.  The  steamer  Mary,  the  first  to  run  on  the  Coquille,  was  built  on  that  stream 
in  1871  by  William  E.  Rackliff,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  IJmpqua.  She  was  a  diminutive  craft,  with  an 
eight  by  eight  inch  engine,  and  ran  between  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  the  forks  of  the  Coquille.  The  RacklifTs 
operated  the  steamer  for  about  a  year  and  then  removed  the  machinery  and  sold  the  hull.  The  steamer  -Irgo, 
which  was  launched  at  San  Francisco  in  1869,  was  taken  to  Coos  Bay  in  1871  by  Capt.  William  H.  Clough." 
She  was  a  small  propeller  and  ran  on  the  Bay  and  its  tributaries  for  several  years.  Clough  sold  her  in  1872, 
and  Henry  Wade  took  command.  The  steamer  Elk,  which  had  been  on  the  Umpqua.  was  taken  to  Vaquina 
in  January  and  went  into  service  on  the  Bay.  The  steamship  traffic  on  the  northern  routes  was  performed 
by  the  Pacific,  Orifiamme ,  John  L.  Stephens,  Idaho,  California,  .  l/a.v,  Mohongo,  IVewbern  and  Constanline.  The 
latter  steamer  was  owned  by  Hutchinson.  Kohl  &  Co.,  and,  in  command  of  Capt.  Charles  Thorn,  commenced 
running  to  Portland  in  May,  in  opposition  to  the  Holladay  line.    The  competition  was  quite  warm  for  a  short 
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■H  associated  with  him  in  this  business,  was  born  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  1827.  From  the  Wasp  they  went  to  the  steamer 
lien  Holladay  ami  were  among  the  first  on  the  river  to  make  a  specialty  of  towing  ships  between  Portland  and  Astoria.  Finding 
the  Ben  Holladay  too  small  for  the  service,  they  constructed  the  Ocklahama,  the  best  towltoat  in  the  Northwest,  but  disposed  of  her 
to  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company  before  she  was  completed  and  soon  afterward  lauuebed  the  City  of  Quincy,  which 
they  operated  until  she  was  sold  to  go  to  the  Sound.  They  next  purchased  the  steamer  Traveler  on  the  Cascade  route,  but,  finding 
her  too  slow,  built  the  steamer  lone  for  the  same  trade.  Capt.  William  S.  Buchanau,  son  of  William  J.,  was  born  in  jjuiiu-y.  Ill  ,  in 
1854,  and  has  been  interested  with  his  father  and  uncle  in  all  of  their  steamboat  veutures,  having  served  as  master  of  steam  vessels 
for  over  twenty  years.  He  was  principal  owner  of  the  lone ,  and  after  disposing  of  her  retired  from  the  river  and  engaged  in  business 
in  Kast  Portland.  Frank  J.  Buchanan,  who  acted  as  purser  and  mate  on  the  steamers  operated  by  the  family,  was  born  iu 
Galcsburg,  111.,  in  1857,  and  commenced  steamboating  on  the  Ben  Holladay  in  1S7.V  In  addition  to  his  work  on  the  numerous  boats 
managed  by  the  Buchanans,  he  Nerved  as  purser  on  several  other  Willamette  River  steamers,  and  had  command  of  a  number  of  small 
steamers  running  out  of  Portland.    He  died  suddenly  at  Washougal  in  March,  1891,  while  engaged  as  mate  on  the  steamer  lone. 

"Capt.  William  It.  Clough  was  first  assistant  engineer  on  the  steamer  Oregonian  in  1854.  and  shortly  afterward  held  the 
same  position  on  the  old  Jlacijic,  on  which  he  was  engaged  for  a  period  of  twenty-six  mouths.  From  the  l\xtific  he  went  to  the 
mines,  where  he  remained  until  1869, when  he  returned  to  San  Francisco  and  found  employment  in  a  machine  shop  at  Oakland.  He 
left  there  in  1870  and  took  charge  of  a  sawmill  at  Coos  Bay,  and  thirteen  months  later  again  embarked,  this  time  as  chief  of  the  tug 
Fearless.  After  five  years  on  the  tug  he  was  transferred  to  the  new  steamer  Arago,  remaining  011  her  for  three  years.  The  tug 
liscott  was  dough's  next  service,  and  he  handled  the  throttle  on  her  for  four  years.  From  the  Ettorl  he  went  to  the  United  States 
steamer  Badger  for  six  months,  then  about  the  same  length  of  time  on  the  suagboat  Corvalhs  and  from  there  to  the  (Sencral  Canby 
for  five  years.  When  the  (leneral  Mites  was  built  he  assisted  in  setting  up  the  machinery  and  on  completion  ran  her  for  thirteen 
months.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Shoalwater  Bay  Transportation  Company,  which  fitted  out  the  Governor  Newell  and  sent 
her  to  Gray's  Harbor,  losing  considerable  motiev  in  the  venture.  He  subsequently  chartered  tbe  (■"tirfteUl  and  operated  her  for  a 
year  profitably.  He  went  to  Seattle  in  1S89  anil  formed  a  company  in  1890  which  built  the  steamer  l.olona  and  ran  her  on  I.akc 
Union  for  two  years,  Clough  serving  as  master.    In  1S92  she  was  taken  to  I.akc  Washington,  where  she  is  still  in  active  service. 
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time,  but  was  soon  ended  by  Holladay  buying  off  the  Conslantinc.  The  propeller  California,  Captain  Hayes, 
and  the  George  S.  Wright,  were  sailing  between  Portland,  Puget  Sound  and  Alaska.  The  Gussie  Tel/air  also 
made  a  few  trips  while  the  California  was  undergoing  repairs.  The  mail  contract  between  Victoria  and  San 
Francisco  was  in  the  hands  of  Rosenfeld  &  Bermingham,  who  received  a  subsidy  of  $5,000  per  month  for  two 
round  trips,  and  performed  the  service  with  the  steamship  Prince  Alfred,  which  was  so  small  and  slow  that 
it  frequently  required  seven  or  eight  days  to  make  the  voyage.  She  was  a  British  vessel,  built  in  1865  for 
the  Australian  trade.  The  company  owning  her  failed,  and  the  steamer  was  registered  under  the  New  Grenadati 
flag  and  ran  for  a  short  time  on  the  Panama  route,  going  to  San  Francisco  in  1870,  where  she  was  purchased 
by  Rosenfeld  &  Bermingham  for  $12,800.  She  was  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  long,  thirty-one  feet 
beam,  and  had  but  twenty  staterooms.    F.arly  in  1872  she  was  quarantined  at  Victoria  for  nearly  two  months. 


with  iron  for  the  Oregon  &  California  Railroad.  The  wheat  fleet  of  187 1  included  the  barks  Tena.x,  Propsita, 
Ginger,  Envoy,  and  the  ships  Montgomery  Castle  and  Prince  of  Wales,  loaded  by  Allen  &  Lewis,  and  the  bark 
Rosedale,  loaded  by  Henry  Hewett.  The  coasting  fleet  between  San  Francisco  and  Puget  Sound  was  credited 
with  some  very  fast  passages  in  1871,  the  old  barkentiue  Constitution  making  two  successive  round  trips  between 
Port  Gamble  and  San  Francisco  in  twenty-one  and  twenty-three  days  respectively.  The  brig  Merchantman  also 
accomplished  the  round  trip  from  Port  Madison  in  twenty-one  days.  Capt.  Paul  Corno,  who  had  made  and  lost 
a  fortune  in  the  Columbia  River  trade,  appeared  this  year  with  the  little  schooner  Milo  Bond,  which  he  ran 
between  Tillamook  and  Portland,  carrying  passengers  and  freight. 

The  schooner  Nanaimo  was  wrecked  on  Cypress  Island  in  187 1,  but  was  afterward  floated  and  taken 
to  Port  Towuseud,  where  she  was  sold  to  the  United  States  marshal  for  sixty-five  dollars.  A  laxity  of  laws 
governing  steam  navigation  in  British  Columbia  waters  was  brought  to  public  notice  in  August,  1871,  when  the 
pioneer  Emily  Harris,  the  fourth  steamer  built  in  the  colony,  exploded  her  boiler,  killing  the  veteran  Captain 
Frain,  and  leaving  a  mystery  regarding  the  occurrence  which  has  never  been  solved.  The  steamer  left  Nanaimo 
for  Victoria,  August  14th,  with  sixty  tons  of  coal.  An  Indian  called  Joe,  who  acted  as  engineer  while  Captain 
Frain  was  steering,  escaped  unhurt,  as  did  two  or  three  other  Indians  on  board  at  the  time,  and  their  accounts  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  accident  occurred  were  very'  unsatisfactory-  Captain  Frain,  a  passenger,  and  the  Chinese 
cook,  were  missing,  and  none  of  the  bodies  were  ever  found,  a  fact  which  at  that  time  caused  considerable  talk  of 


"  D.  A.  McDermott,  engineer,  bora  in  Ireland  in  1846,  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  on  the  steamship  Netcbern,  with  which  lie 
went  to  Sitka,  leaving  her  there  and  working  ashore  for  the  Government  for  two  years.  On  returning  to  San  Francisco  be  joined 
the  steamer  Prince  Albert  for  a  season  and  next  ran  to  China  for  the  Pacific  Mail  for  four  years,  from  there  going  to  the  Montana 
on  the  Panama  route.  He  was  next  on  the  California  running  to  San  Diego  and  afterward  on  the  Montana  to  the  Colorado  River. 
Later  he  spent  three  years  as  chief  engineer  on  the  ferries,  leaving  there  to  go  on  the  steamship  Victoria  in  the  uorthern  trade  for  a 
year.  He  was  afterward  chief  of  the  Santa  Cruz  for  a  similar  period,  and  from  that  time  until  J891  ran  as  chief  on  the  Celia, 
Laguna,  anil  one  or  two  other  steam  schooners.  In  1891  he  went  north  on  the  whaler  Thra\her,  remaining  with  he:  f..i  :».. 
seasons,  and  on  his  return  joiued  the  Alaska  Packing  Association,  for  whom  he  has  recently  fitted  up  the  sternwheeler  S.  M.  Mat/icu 
which  will  be  shipped  north  in  sections,  and  Mr.  McDermott  will  put  her  in  running  order  when  she  reaches  her  destination. 

"Capt.  Cyrus  M.  Noyes  was  born  in  Searsport,  Me.,  in  1842,  and  has  beeu  connected  with  the  marine  business  since  boyhood. 
He  first  came  to  the  Northwest  in  1870  on  the  bark  (iariba/di  running  to  China.  In  1876  he  took  command  of  the  bark  Aldek  Sesse 
in  the  same  trade,  leaving  her  a  few  years  later  for  the  bark  Coloma,  which  he  still  commands.  Captain  Noyes  has  spent  more 
continuous  years  of  service  in  the  Portland  and  China  trade  than  any  man  in  the  Northwest. 


D.  A.  Mcl>fc»Morr 


but  after  getting  clear  continued  in  the  mail  service  until  June,  1874, 
when  she  was  wrecked  (see  wreck  of  Prince  Alfred,  1874).  Captain 
Sholl  was  master  of  the  steamer  nearly  all  the  time  she  was  on  the 
northern  route,  and  D.  A.  McDermott"  was  engineer.  The  United 
States  steamer  Saranac,  Rear  Admiral  John  A.  Winslow,  was  at 
Portland,  Port  Towusend  and  Victoria  in  1871.  A  fine  Oregon  built 
schooner  was  launched  at  Yaquina  in  187 1.  She  was  a  three-masted 
vessel,  one  hundred  and  six  feet  long,  thirty-one  feet  beam,  and  eight 
feet  depth,  and  was  christened  Elnorah.  Her  owners  were  the  New- 
port Transportation  Company,  who  operated  her  in  the  coasting 
trade.  She  is  still  afloat  and  at  present  is  owned  by  J.  A.  Hooper 
of  San  Francisco.  The  barks  Edward  James,  Captain  Patterson. 
Goodell,  Captain  Crocker,  and  Garibaldi,  Captain  Noyes,*''  were 
sailing  between  the  Columbia  River  and  Oriental  ports,  the  former 
vessel  also  making  a  trip  from  Honolulu  to  Seattle.  The  bark 
Camden,  Captain  Robinson,  arrived  at  Port  Towusend  in  September 
with  a  partial  cargo  of  sugar  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  Railroad 
building  in  the  Northwest,  which  attracted  a  considerable  number 
of  sailing  vessels  in  1870,  continued  in  1871,  and  among  the  fleet 
arriving  at  Portland  with  iron  were  the  ship  Madanaska,  American 
ship  Panama,  American  bark  Niobe,  which  discharged  at  Kalama, 
Wash.,  for  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  and  the  British  barks 
Skiddarv,  Alice  Graham,  Sparkling  Dew,  Harrington  and  Coldstream , 
British  ships  Dovenby,  Bristolian,  and  the  American  bark  A/den  Besse, 
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foul  play.  The  American  bark  llattic  Besse,  from  San  Francisco  for  Burrard's  Inlet  to  load  lumber  for  Shanghai, 
was  wrecked  November  20th  about  twenty  miles  south  of  Tatoosh  light.  The  vessel  came  in  too  close  to  the  land 
during  a  heavy  fog.  and  as  soon  as  the  danger  was  realized  the  anchors  were  let  go,  but  the  chain  parted 
and  the  vessel  drifted  ashore,  striking  heavily  on  a  rock  and  parting  amidships  almost  immediately,  severely 
injuring  two  men.  The  heavy  sea  running  prevented  the  crew  from  saving  anything  from  the  wreck  except 
I  few  provisions.  The  revenue  cutter  Lincoln  was  dispatched  from  Port  Towusend  to  the  scene  of  the  disaster, 
but  the  survivors  were  picked  up  and  taken  to  Portland  by  the  steamer  California.   The  bark  was  valued  at  about 

forty  thousand  dollars  and  was  insured  for  fifteen  thousand.    At  the  time  of  the 
accident  she  was  in  command  of  Capt.  James  H.  Gragg.    The  steamer  U.  S.  Grant, 
Capt.  J.  H.  D.  Gray,  while  lying  at  the  wharf  at  Fort  Canby,  December  19,  187 1, 
was  blown  adrift,  and  before  steam  could  be  raised,  or  an  anchor  made  to  hold,  she 
struck  the  beach  and  was  soon  knocked  to  pieces  by  the  heavy  sea.    Captain  Gray 
and  his  brother,  A.  \V.  Gray,"  escaped  in  a  small  boat,  but  the  tremendous  sea  pre- 
vented their  landing  until  they  were  nearly  frozen.    The  steamer  proved  a  total 
loss,  her  name-board  serving  as  a  nucleus  for  a  large  collection  of  similar  relics  now 
on  exhibition  at  the  Fort  Canby  Life  Saving  Station.    The  brig  Byzantium,  Captain 
Roys,  while  on  a  whaling  cruise  in  the  north,  was  wrecked  on  a  sunken  reef,  October 
19th,  slipping  off  the  reef  the  following  day  and  sinking  in  sixty  fathoms  of  water. 
The  crew  escaped,  but  the  vessel  and  the  cargo  of  three  hundred  barrels  of  oil  were 
a  total  loss.    The  Byzantium  was  a  well  known  vessel  in  the  Northwest,  and  first 
came  to  Victoria  in  1867.    She  was  afterward  libeled  and  sold  to  Captain  Calhoun 
at  Port  Townsend,  who  ran  her  as  a  packet  between  Honolulu  and  Puget  Sound, 
until  the  year  preceding  the  wreck,  when  he  fitted  her  up  as  a  whaler. 
One  of  the  prominent  marine  men  who  passed  away  in  1871  was  Capt.  William  Dierdorff,  United  States 
Inspector  of  Hulls,  whose  death  occurred  in  Portland,  July  24th.    Captain  Dierdorff  was  born  in  Pennsylvania, 
July  4,  1815.    He  was  married  to  a  sister  of  Capt.  J.  C.  Ainsworth,  and  coming  west  in  1854  was  one  of  the 
mercantile  firm  of  Ainsworth  &  Dierdorff  at  Oregon  City.  He 
was  afterward  chief  of  the  commissary  department  of  the  Oregon 
Steam  Navigation  Company,  and  on  the  death  of  Captain  Couch  was 
appointed  Inspector  of  Hulls.    Capt.  Charles  W.  Pope,  for  a  number 
of  years  engaged  on  the  steamer  Upptr  Willamette,  was  drowned  in 
the  Clackamas  River  in  June.    S.  T.  Church,  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  People's  Transportation  Company,  died  at  Santa  Clara,  Cal., 
March  28th.    Capt.  William  Mouatt,  the  pioneer  Hudson's  Hay 
master,  died  in  a  canoe  at  Fort  Rupert,  en  route  from  Knight's  Iulet, 
April  12th. 

A  number  of  additions  were  made  to  the  minor  steam  fleet  on 
l'uget  Souud  in  1872,  none  of  the  vessels  being  of  very  much  impor- 
tance. The  tug  Blakely  was  built  at  Port  Hlakely  by  the  mill 
company,  in  whose  service  she  continued  for  many  years.  Her 
machinery  had  been  taken  from  the  propeller  Columbia,  which  had 
t>ecn  brought  up  from  San  Francisco  by  Captain  Gove  and  used  in 
towing  for  a  short  time.  Capt.  Sam  Jackson  was  her  first  master  and 
was  followed  by  Captains  Dave  Hill,  Selby,  Frank  Smith,  J.  Libby, 
Harry  Struve  and  others.  After  running  for  several  years  as  a  tow- 
boat,  her  machinery  was  removed  and  the  hull  was  rigged  as  a  sailing 
vessel.  The  Columbia  was  an  old  brig  razeed.  She  was  built  in 
Maine  in  1849,  coming  to  the  Pacific  Coast  that  year.  After  her  ( 
machinery  had  been  removed,  Renton,  Smith  &  Co.,  the  owners, 
rigged  her  as  a  schooner,  and  she  was  again  employed  in  the  coasting 

trade.  Captain  Lennan  had  command  of  her  for  a  short  time,  and  K.  \V.  Baughmau  was  also  one  of  her 
masters.  Capt.  John  T.  Connick  built  the  small  propeller  Georgia  at  Seabeck  in  1872,  and  ran  her  as  a  passenger 
and  towiug  steamer  between  Seabeck  and  Port  Gamble.  She  was  afterward  sold  in  British  Columbia,  and  was 
used  as  tender  for  a  dredge  in  Victoria  harbor,  ending  her  days  under  the  British  flag.  The  Lively,  built  at 
Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  in  1871  as  a  launch  for  the  U.  S.  steamer  Pensacola,  was  purchased  in  1872  for  the  jobbing 


"Capt.  \.  W.  Gray  was  born  at  Clatsop  Beach  in  1850,  and  commenced  his  marine  life  011  the  steamer  George  S<  Wright 
running  coastwise.  In  1K66  he  was  ou  the  steamship  Oregon tan,  and  ou  his  return  from  the  East  that  year  he  began  running  on 
river  steamers,  lie  was  on  the  U.  S.  Grant  at  the  time  of  her  wreck  in  1*71,  and  was  afterward  on  the  steamer  \'a runa,  which 
took  her  place  ou  the  Ilwaco  route,  and  on  the  tug  Sedalia  He  was  then  engaged  on  the  steamers  Mary  Hell,  I'ancouvei , 
WeUome,  Quickstep  and  Cleveland  on  the  lower  river,  and  along  in  the  eighties  went  to  the  upper  river,  where  he  had  charge  of  the 
Frederick  Billings  for  a  long  time,  and,  when  the  new  steamers  City  oi  F.llensburg  and  T.  1..  Nixon  were  built,  he  commanded 
Ihem  until  about  two  years  ago,  leaving  to  take  the  steamer  Mascot  on  the  Lewis  River  route,  lie  is  one  of  a  i(iiartelte  of  brothers 
who  have  been  very  successful  as  steatnboatinen. 
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and  towing  trade  around  Seattle.  In  1874  she  was  operated  for  several  months  as  a  ferry  between  New  and  Old 
Tacoma,  in  charge  of  Capt.  George  I).  Messegee  and  Engineer  II.  Lynch.  The  steamer  Rose,  launched  at  Sitka 
in  1862,  and  subsequently  operated  as  a  sailing  vessel,  appeared  again  as  a  steamer  in  1872,  having  l>een  fitted  up 
by  the  sons  of  Allen  Francis,  American  consul  at  Victoria,  and  Edwin  H.  Francis  "  ran  her  as  a  trader  between  the 
Sound,  Victoria  and  Alaska.  The  steamer  Success,  built  by  Captain  Coupe,  was  running  l>etwcen  Seattle  and 
l'ort  Blakely.    She  afterward  passed  into  the  hands  of  John  Bell  and  from  him  to  Captain  Nugent,*'  who 

continued  her  on  the  Blakely  route  for  a  number  of  years,  subse- 
.    .  quentl)  selling  her  to  parties  at  Seattle,  w bo  in  turn  dispQKd  of  bet 

to  Newell  Brothers  of  Orcas  Island.  Capt.  Joseph  Spratt  of  Victoria 
completed  a  fine  sidewheeler  at  San  Juan  Island  in  1872.  She  was 
christened  Maude,  and  was  supplied  with  machinery  from  the  old 
steam  barge  Transport,  which  had  been  built  on  I'uget  Sound  for  the 
Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  and  wrecked  on  Vancouver  Island 
several  years  l>efore  while  en  route  to  San  Francisco.  The  Maude  was 
one  hundred  and  sixteen  feet  long,  twenty-one  feet  beam,  and  nine 
feet  hold.  She  made  her  trial  trip  May  4th  in  command  of  Captain 
Holmes,  who  remained  in  charge  of  her  until  1877,  when  Daniel 
Morrison  became  master  and  was  succeeded  in  1879  and  1880  by 
Captains  Rudlin  and  Ramsey.  In  1884  she  was  converted  into  a 
barge  and  a  year  later  again  received  machinery,  this  time  rigged  out 
as  a  propeller,  making  her  trial  trip  September  18th.  When  Captain 
Spratt  disposed  of  his  steamboat  interests  to  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Navigation  Company,  the  new  owners  ran  the  steamer  on  the  west 
coast  route  and  have  continued  her  in  that  trade  to  the  present  time. 
Captains  William  Meyer,  Jones.  Berry.  Brown  and  Leaks  successively 
commanding  until  1891,  when  she  was  put  in  charge  of  Captain 
Roberts. 

The  steamer  Emma  was  sold  this  year  by  Captain  Spratt  to 
,  „  T.  J.  Burns  for  $4,500,  and  Captains  Rudlin,  Ramsey,  Holmes  and 

C*pt.  ilrom.r.  I).  MassRoaa  J  «t»  J  r  J 

Lucky  commanded  her  during  the  year.  British  Columbia  steamers 
changed  masters  frequently,  and  in  1872  the  Enterprise  was  credited  with  the  following 
captains :  Swanson,  McKinnon,  McNeil  and  Rudlin  ;  the  Grafipler,  Mcintosh,  Devereaux 
and  Rudlin  ;  the  Isabel,  Morrison,  Pamphlet,  Ramsey  and  I«anborne ;  the  Oiler,  Swanson 
and  Lewis.  The  old  Heaver  was  in  charge  of  one  of  her  early  masters.  Captain  Mitchell, 
and  Captain  Devereaux  handled  the  steamer  Cariboo  and  Fly.  The  steamer  doliah,  Capt. 
S.  D.  Libby,  Mate  J.  A.  McCoy,"  served  for  a  short  time  on  the  Victoria  route  in  1872  as 
a  mail  boat.  The  Prince  Alfred,  which  was  one  of  Rosenfeld  &  Bermingham's  Victoria 
mail  steamers,  was  quarantined  early  in  the  year  at  Victoria,  and  during  this  detention  the 
old  steamship  California,  Captain  Hornsby,  made  several  trips  to  Victoria  in  her  place. 
This  firm  also  operated  the  steamship  Dakota  in  connection  with  the  Prince  Alfred.  The 
Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  and  the  North  Pacific  Transportation  Company  settled 
their  disputes  by  the  former  company  purchasing  the  steamships  California,  Orizaba,  Pacific 
and  Senator,  and  all  of  the  business  of  the  southern  route.  Her  Majesty's  steamship 
Sfiarrow  Hawk,  which  had  been  stationed  at  Esquimau  for  several  years,  was  purchased 
in  1872  by  Corbett  &  Mack-ay  of  Portland,  who  converted  her  into  a  sailing  vessel. 

But  few  steamers  were  built  on  the  Columbia  and  Willamette  rivers  in  1872,  the 
additions  to  the  list  nearly  all  being  unimportant.    The  steamer  fane  West,  which  had  arisen  from  the  ruins  of 
the  Eagle,  made  her  appearance  in  April  in  command  of  Capt.  Dean  Blanchard,  who  afterward  owned  her  and  ran 


CiPT.  H.  H.  K«A!«LI» 


n Capt.  Kdwin  H.  Francis,  of  Victoria,  B.  C,  was  bora  in  Illinois  in  1851  and  commenced  steaniboating  in  the  Northwest 
on  the  steamer  A'ose  in  1S72.  He  is  a  son  of  Allen  Francis,  for  a  loin;  time  American  consul  at  Victoria.  Captain  Francis  ran  the 
steamer  Aw  until  1S77,  when  she  was  sold,  and  since  then  he  has  been  employed  most  of  the  time  as  a  pilot  on  I'nited  States 
vessels  running  to  Alaska. 

*'  Capt.  James  Nugent  was  born  in  Massachusetts  in  1845  and  commenced  steaniboating  on  Puget  Sound  in  1872  on  the 
Success.  He  was  afterward  owner  or  a  number  or  small  steamers  ou  Puget  Sound  and  Tor  many  years  had  almost  a  monopoly  of  the 
business  between  Port  Blakely  and  Seattle.  His  last  steamer  on  this  route  was  the  Michigan,  which  he  ran  until  1894  and  then  sold 
her  to  John  A.  Dcvliu. 

"Capt.  J.  A.  McCoy  was  born  in  Maine  in  1843  and  followed  the  sea  iu  many  parts  or  the  world  until  wrecked  near  Barclay 
Sound  in  the  ship  Forat  King  in  1870.  This  voyage  terminated  his  experience  on  deep-water  vessels.  After  the  Indians  had 
pillaged  the  vessel  and  relieved  him  and  the  rest  of  the  crew  of  their  valuables.  McCoy  and  his  associates  made  their  way  to  the 
Sound  and  from  there  to  the  Columbia  River.  There  the  captain  fouud  employment  as  mate  on  the  steamer  Julia,  but  soon  left,  her 
to  join  the  (ioliaJi  in  the  same  capacity.  He  remained  with  her  for  some  time  and  then  joined  the  Ella  While,  and  was  suhsequently 
master  of  the  steamer  Cclilo,  going  from  her  to  the  steam  tug  Yakima,  where  he  remained  a  season,  thence  to  the  S.  1..  Mastick,  on 
which  he  served  three  years.  He  spent  the  same  length  of  time  on  the  tug  Tacoma  as  mate  and  master,  and  while  not  in  command 
of  the  towlwats  handled  the  Phantom.  When  the  steamer  Wasco  was  taken  around  from  the  Columbia  River,  Captain  McCoy  was 
put  iti  charge  and  ran  her  to  Bellingham  Bay  for  several  months. 
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her  for  a  number  of  years  in  connection  with  his  lumbering  interests.  The  steamer  was  less  than  fifty  feet  long, 
with  thirteen  feet  l>cam.  The  Maria  Wilkins.  a  small  sternwheeler,  was  constructed  at  Portland  by  R  M.  Warren, 
and  a  year  later  was  fortunate  enough  to  make  a  single  trip  that  gives  her  a  permanent  place  in  history,  having 
been  the  first  boat  to  pass  through  the  newly  completed  locks  at  Oregon  City.  Capt.  J.  S.  Huntington  had 
command  of  the  steamer  until  1876,  and  was  succeeded  by  Capt.  Fred  Wilson.  The  Wilkins  was  of  small 
importance  except  as  a  towboat,  and  after  sinking  several  times  ended  her  prosaic  existence  early  in  1880  on  the 
beach.  Her  dimensions  were:  length,  seventy-six  feet  ;  beam,  seventeen  feet;  depth,  four  feet;  engines,  eight 
by  forty-eight  inches.  A  steam  ferry  was  established  in  1872  between  Vancouver,  Wash.,  and  the  opposite  shore 
by  Capt.  E.  W.  Baughman,  the  Oregon  landing  being  the  same  spot  which  Capt.  John  Switzler  had  selected  for 
bis  ferry  over  twenty  years  before.  The  increasing  number  of  sailing  vessels  in  the  deep-water  fleet  provided  the 
tug  Astoria  with  very  remunerative  employment,  and  in  1872  she  secured  the  first  of  many  similar  prizes, 
receiving  five  thousand  dollars  salvage  for  hauling  the  barkentine  Jane  A.  Falkenberg  off  Clatsop  Spit.  When 
business  was  light  on  the  bar,  the  Astoria  frequently  towed  vessels  up  the  river  as  far  as  Oak  Point.  The  tugs 
Merritnac  and  I'aruna  also  engaged  in  this  work,  the  steamer  lien  Holladay  relieving  them  of  their  tows  at  Oak 
Point  and  taking  the  vessels  to  Portland. 

The  fine  little  steamer  Eastport  was  built  at  Marshfield  in  1872  by  Hans  Reed10  for  Howard  &  Pool  of 
San  Francisco,  who  at  once  put  her  in  the  coal  trade  between  Coos  Bay  and  the  California  metropolis.  She  had 
excellent  passenger  accommodations,  and  carried  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  tons  of  coal  per  trip.  Capt.  George 
PatonJl  was  first  in  command,  and  was  succeeded  by  Captain 
Whitney,  who  lost  the  steamer  near  Point  Arena  in  July,  1875. 
Alexander  McDonald  "'  was  one  of  the  best  known  engineers  with 
the  steamer  (see  wreck  of  Eastport,  1875).  Another  small  steamer 
designed  for  inland  navigation  was  built  at  Empire  City  in  1S72  by 
Capt.  W.  H.  Luse.  She  was  named  the  Satellite,  and  was  seventy- 
two  feet  long,  nineteen  feet  beam,  and  four  feet  six  inches  hold,  with 
engines  nine  by  forty-eight  inches.  Capt.  Theodore  Johnson  was 
her  first  commander  and  was  succeeded  by  Captains  Lanfair,  Graves, 
Luse,  and  others.  Nearly  all  the  prominent  steatnboatmen  on  Coos 
Bay  have  worked  on  the  steamer  in  some  capacity  at  different  times. 
The  steamer  Oneatla  was  launched  at  Pioneer  City,  Yaquina  Bay, 
and  made  her  trial  trip  in  February,  1872.  The  Oneatta  was  a  side- 
wheeler,  with  engines  thirteen  by  thirty-six  inches,  length  eighty-two 
feet,  fourteen  feet  beam,  and  four  feet  hold.  She  was  owned  by 
George  Kellogg,  and  came  around  to  the  Columbia  shortly  after  she 
was  completed,  having  been  purchased  by  the  Humes,  who  placed 
her  in  charge  of  Eugene  Brock,  who  was  succeeded  in  command  by- 
Captains  A.  T.  Davis,  A.  I..  Pease,  A.  C.  Fisher,  Fred  Congdou, 
G.  W.  Taylor,  and  others.  She  was  changed  to  a  sternwheeler  in 
188 1,  and  a  year  later  was  taken  to  Humboldt  Bay  by  Captain 
Wass.  The  steamer  Mary  Bell  was  bought  by  John  Marshall,  who 
ran  her  to  Cathlamet  and  Oak  Point.  The  wheel  of  the  pioneer 
steamer  Julia  made  its  last  revolution  in  December.  Her  machinery 
was  then  removed,  preparatory  to  breaking  up  the  hull.  On  consolidating  his  steamship  interests  with  those 
recently  acquired  of  the  People's  Transportation  Company,  Ben  Holladay  reorganized  his  forces,  and  the  Oregon 
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Hans  Reed  of  Bandou,  Or.,  was  horn  111  Norway  in  1840,  ami  sailed  coastwise  there  until  1859,  when  he  came  to  California. 
After  hi*  arrival  he  was  employed  as  a  draughtsman  in  North's  shipyard  in  San  Francisco,  holding  the  position  seven  years.  He 
subsequently  went  to  Washington  Territory,  and,  in  partnership  with  his  brother,  built  a  number  of  vessels  at  I'orl  Madison,  among 
thetu  the  schooner  IV.  S.  Phelps,  the  barkeminr  S.  .V.  Stetson,  steamer  Empire,  and  the  four-masted  schooner  Puritan,  l-'roni 
Port  Madison  lie  went  to  Marshfield,  remaining  thirteen  years,  and  during  that  time  completed  the  steamers  liastfort  and  Coos  Hay, 
schooners  Pannonia.  Laura  May.  John  G.  North,  and  others.  From  Marshfield  he  went  to  the  Coquille  and  constructed  the  tug 
Triumph,  steamer  Despatch,  and  several  schooners. 

"  Capt.  George  Paton  was  born  in  Scotland  in  He  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  1869.  and  commenced  sailing  out  of 

San  Francisco  on  the  schooner  Exact,  in  which  he  was  cast  away  on  his  first  voyage  while  en  route  to  Crescent  City,  all  hands 
being  saved.  From  1859  to  1871  he  was  on  different  sailing  vessels  in  the  coasting  trade  and  to  the  Sandw  ich  Islands,  and  was  with 
Simpson's  tugs  and  schooners  for  two  years.  In  1871  he  was  given  command  of  the  Eastport,  which  he  operated  for  a  year  between 
S«n  Francisco  and  Coos  Bay,  next  running  the  Norway  in  the  same  trade.  He  was  subsequently  master  of  the  steamer  Coguitte  to 
Coos  Bay  and  afterward  to  the  I'uipqua  for  a  period  of  two  years,  leaving  her  for  the  steamer  Humboldt,  which  he  ran  to  Humboldt 
Bay  and  Crescent  City  for  nine  years.  When  the  Oregon  Pacific  Railroad  Company  established  a  steamship  service  to  Yaquina  Bay, 
he  was  successively  in  command  of  the  Yaquina  City,  Eastern  Oregon  and  Willamette  Valley,  remaining  with  the  latter  steamer  for 
four  years.  He  was  afterward  on  the  steamer  Point  l.oma,  of  which  lie  was  part  owner,  and  in  October,  1894,  took  charge  of  the 
steamer  Homer,  which  he  is  still  running.  He  is  interested  in  the  steamer  National  City,  running  to  Humboldt  Bay,  and  is  also  an 
owner  in  the  four-masted  schooners  Sati-ator,  Ethel  Zane  and  Bangor,  in  the  lumber  trade. 

■•  Alexander  McDonald,  engineer,  was  born  in  Scotland  in  1823,  and  came  to  America  when  quite  young.  His  first  marine 
sen-ice  in  this  country  was  011  steamships  from  New  York  to  Panama,  and  in  1869  he  arrived  in  San  Francisco,  where  he  joined  the 
steamship  Salinas  as  first  assistaut,  remaining  for  a  year,  subsequently  going  to  the  Eastport  in  the  Coos  Bay  trade  for  eighteen 
months.  He  was  next  on  the  l.os  Angeles,  running  to  the  Sound  for  over  a  year,  and  from  there  went  to  the  steamer  Humboldt, 
which  was  about  the  last  of  his  marine  work.  He  is  now  on  the  retired  list,  and  for  a  number  of  years  has  been  trustee  and  treasurer 
of  the  Marine  Engineers'  Association.    In  1863  and  1864  he  served  for  nearly  a  year  on  the  upper  Columbia  River  steamers. 
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Steamship  Company,  operating  river.  Sound  and  ocean  steamers  and  railroads,  succeeded  the  North  Pacific 
Transportation  Company.  The  Willamette  River  Navigation  Company,  which  was  destined  to  make  matters 
very  interesting  for  Holladay's  steamboats,  elected  the  following  directors  in  November:  Jacob  Kanuu,  Elijah 
Corbett,  Charles  Holman,  Lloyd  Brook.  B.  Goldsmith,  George  Marshall  and  Joseph  Kellogg. 

Ocean  steamships  on  the  northern  route  in  1S72  were  the  Oriflamme,  Captains  Kloyd,  Connors  and  Bolles  ; 
John  /.,  Stephens,  Captain  Connor:  Pacific,  Capt.  Peter  Mackie ;  Idaho,  Capt.  Jeff  Howell;  and  Ajax,  Captain 
Bolles.  Regular  coasting  traders  running  north  from  San  Francisco  were  the  barks  Whistler,  Captain  Simpson  ; 
Webfool,  Freeman  ;  Helen  W.  Oluey,  Widdiusou  ;  barkentines  Amelia,  Henderson  ;  Melancthon,  Patterson  ;"'  brigs 
Orient,  Wheelwright;  Brcuster,  Duff;  barks  Almatia,  Rhal,  barkentinc  Free  Trade,  brig  Perpelua,  schooners 
Katie  Heron,  Alice  Haake,  and  others.  The  Puget  Sound  lumber  fleet  included  the  barks  Camden,  Christopher 
Mitchell,  Go/dhunter,  FortSt  Queen,  Gem  of  the  Ocean,  Indian  Empire,  llarriscn,  Mallcville,  Martha  Rideout, 
iVarramissic.  Powhatan,  Scotland  and  Tidal  Wave ;  barkentine  W.  H.  Gawley 7  ships  John  Jay,  Elizabeth  Kimball, 
T.I  Dorado,  Ocean  Traveler,  Panther,  William  Home  and  Wihtuvod.  The  latter  vessel,  built  at  Port  Madison  iu 
1.S70,  was  nearly  two  thousand  tons  register.  She  was  purchased  in  San  Francisco  in  December  by  C.  L.  Taylor 
for  575, 000.  The  bark  Scotland  was  condemned  and  sold  at  Seattle.  Fred  Peterson,  engineer  of  the  Black 
Diamond,  securing  her  for  $2,900.  Lumber  charter  rates  were  exceedingly  high  in  1872,  the  bark  Malleville 
receiving  $22.00  per  thousand  from  Burrard's  Inlet  to  Callao,  and  the  schooner  Alice  Haake,  a  240-ton  vessel, 
receiving  $34  00  per  thousand  from  the  same  port  to  Melbourne ;  and  in  October  the  highest  rate  ever  paid  was 

for  a  charter  made  in  San  Francisco  to  load  lumber  on  the  Sound  for 
Callao  at  $37.50  per  thousand,  with  return  cargo  guaranteed.  Among 
the  flying  passages  made  by  the  Sound  fleet  was  that  of  the  ship 
Elizabeth  Kimball,  which  arrived  at  Port  Madison  in  January,  four 
days  and  seven  hours  from  San  Francisco.  The  Tidal  Wave  made  the 
same  trip  in  December  in  Ave  days,  completing  the  round  trip  in 
twenty-five  days. 

The  number  of  deep-water  ships  visiting  the  Columbia  con- 
tinued to  increase  in  1S72,  among  them  being  the  British  ship  Chetah 
and  American  bark  Metis  with  railroad  irou  from  Wales,  the  Americau 
ships  Annie  E.  Small  and  Zouave  with  similar  cargoes  from  New 
York,  British  ship  Siam  with  railroad  iron  from  England,  and  the 
British  bark  Loch  Dee  with  a  general  cargo  from  Liverpool.  From 
the  Orient  came  the  American  barks  Garibaldi,  Captain  Noyes, 
with  two  hundred  and  seventy  Chinese,  and  Edward  James,  Captain 
Patterson,  with  three  hundred  and  eighty ;  British  ship  Eor-card, 
Captain  White,  three  hundred  and  thirty,  and  the  Spanish  bark 
Manilla,  with  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  Chinese.  The  Amer- 
ican bark  Atden  Besse  also  brought  a  few  Orientals.  The  wheat 
fleet  from  the  Columbia  River  in  1872  included  the  following 
vessels:  American  ships  A.  M.  Small,  Zouave,  the  British  ships 
Siam  and  Grossmier,  British  barks  [iarracouta,  Harrington,  Metis, 
albxani'kk  mci*>»a...  Sparkling  Dei,;  Electra,  Navigator,  Loch  Dee,  Red  Deer,  Norworth, 

Victoria  Nyansa,  Channel  Light  and  Chetah,  and  the  Spanish  bark  Manilla.  Charter  rates  were  about 
fifty  shillings,  although  the  Loch  Dee  received  fifty-two  shillings  ten  pence.  In  the  Honolulu  trade  were 
the  Falkenberg ,  Captain  Cathcart,  the  brigs  Perpetua  and  Pathfinder,  the  latter  having  been  reconstructed 
from  the  old  schooner  Augusta  by  Walter  Moffitt,  and  was  sailed  by  Capt.  L.  M.  Rogers.  A  fine  schooner 
named  the  Mary  Parker  was  built  on  Puget  Sound  by  Capt.  J.  P.  Adams1'  of  Port  Townsend,  and  the  schooner 
Big  River  at  Freeport  and  Serena  Thayer  at  Port  Discovery  were  launched  in  1872.  Coos  Bay  contributed 
two  fine  vessels  to  the  coasting  sailing  fleet  iu  the  schooners  Gotama  and  Oregonian,  the  latter  making  her 
first  trip  from  San  Francisco  to  the  Columbia  in  December.    The  schooner  Etta  May  was  built  at  St.  Helens 


"Capt.  William  Pattcrnon.  a  native  of  Nova  Scotia,  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  1857,  and  joined  the  old  bark  Carib  as  mate. 
He  served  for  about  a  year  and  then  went  as  master  of  the  brig  Arago.  He  was  afterward  on  the  Enterprise  for  about  two  yean, 
leaving  her  for  the  Melanc/iton,  where  he  remained  eight  years.  He  took  command  of  the  barkentine  7am  O'Shanter  in  1875,  and 
has  sailed  her  continuously  since  that  time. 

M  Capt.  J.  P.  Adams  of  Port  Townsend  was  born  in  Maine  in  1H30,  arrived  in  San  Francisco  in  1850,  and  sailed  on  the  hark 
Mary  Melville  between  San  Francisco.  Portland  and  Puget  Sound.  Two  years  later  he  had  charge  of  the  brig  Franklin  Adams  on 
the  same  route.  He  next  joined  the  old  bark  Ork,  which  he  subsequently  left  to  assist  in  the  erection  of  the  mills  at  Nisqually.  He 
next  operated  a  schooner  to  Hritish  Columbia,  which  he  abandoned  in  1S62  to  go  to  the  Cariboo  gold  mines.  Returning,  he  built 
the  schooner  Lottie  aud  traded  on  the  Sound  with  her  for  ten  yean.  After  disposing  of  this  vessel  he  constructed  the  schooner 
Mai  i'  Parker  in  1S71  and  traded  with  her  up  to  about  1880,  when  he  sold  her  to  the  Indians  at  Neah  Ray,  who  hired  two  white  men 
to  run  her  (see  wreck  of  Mary  f\irker,  1893).  In  the  seventies,  before  gas  coal  was  discovered  on  the  Sound,  he  supplied  Seattle 
vtith  large  quantities  of  this  necessary  commodity.  In  1S7S  aud  1879  he  made  sealing  trips  on  the  Mary  Parker,  carrying 
twenty-four  canoe*  and  forty-eight  Indians.  Soon  after  leaving  the  Parker  he  retired  to  a  farm  near  Port  Townscud,  where  he*  has 
since  resided. 
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by  W.  J.  Stevens."  The  coal  and  lumber  trade  of  Coos  Bay  and  vicinity  furnished  employment  to  a  regular 
fleet  of  small  vessels  running  to  San  Francisco,  among  them  being  the  schooners  Arago,  Loxet,  Peacock,  F.lida, 
Clara  R.  Sulil,  CoquilU  and  Leu  is  Perry. 

Marine  disasters  were  few  in  number  and  not  serious  in  nature  in  1 872.  The  steamer  Resoltdc,  a  small  towboat 
built  two  years  before,  exploded  her  boiler  at  Portland,  April  12th,  while  lying  at  the  wharf  at  the  foot  of  Morrison 
Street.  She  was  owned  by  Hatnill  and  Lewis,  the  latter  acting  as  engineer.  A  few  minutes  before  the  accident 
Lewis  had  looked  at  the  steam  gauge,  which  indicated  a  pressure  of  but  forty  pounds.  He  then  walked  ashore, 
and  shortly  afterward  the  steam  began  blowing  off  at  the  safety  valve.  This  caused  him  to  return  to  the  steamer 
and  press  the  lever  of  the  valve  down.  No  sooner  had  he  done  so  than  the  boiler  exploded  with  terrific  force,  but 
instead  of  going  upward,  as  is  usually  the  case,  everything  went  through  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  sinking  her 
almost  instantly.  Lewis  escaped  to  the  dock,  but  the  fireman  and  Chinese  cook  were  blown  out  into  the  river, 
where  they  were  afterward  picked  up  comparatively  uninjured.  The  steamer  was  valued  at  about  three  thousand 
dollars  and  was  a  total  loss.    The  schooner  Rose  Perry  was  wrecked  on  Shoalwater  Bay  in  September. 

Notable  deaths  in  the  profession  in  1872  were  Capt.  William  Irving,  the  pioneer  steamboatman  of  the 
Willamette  and  Fraser  rivers,  who  passed  away  suddenly  at  New  Westminster,  B.  C,  August  28th.  Capt.  John 
Swansou,  who  came  out  on  the  Cadboro,  and  was  for  many  years  on  the  Beaver  and  other  Hudson's  Bay  steamers, 
died  at  Victoria,  October  23d.  Capt.  Edward  Stamp,  who  was  interested  in  a  number  of  marine  ventures  in  British 
Columbia,  died  in  London,  November  22d,  and  Capt.  H.  B.  Lovejoy  at  Coupevillc,  Wash.  At  San  Francisco, 
Fred  D.  Finch,  who  ran  for  some  years  as  purser  on  his  father's  steamers  on  Puget  Sound,  died  December  5th, 
aged  twenty-four  years.  At  Portland,  Eph  Day,  a  popular  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  purser,  died  May  5th,  aged 
thirty-nine  years. 

"  W.  J.  Stevens,  shipbuilder,  Victoria.  B.  C,  was  born  in  England  in  1847.  His  6rst  marine  work  iu  the  Northwest  was  in 
187a,  when  he  built  the  schooner  Etta  .May  «t  Weslport,  Or.,  afterward  taking  her  to  Mexico  and  selling  her  to  the  War  Department, 
lie  completed  the  steamer  Wcstport  for  Douglas  &  West,  and,  before  going  to  British  Columbia,  constructed  the  steamer  Emily 
Stevens,  with  which  be  eugaffed  iu  the  halibut  fishery  off  Queen  Charlotte's  Island  until  stopped  by  the  Dominion  Government.  Iu 
iRTS  he  built  the  schooner  Francis  Ellen  at  St.  Helens,  and  iu  later  years  the  steamers  Winnifred,  Vigilant,  Kildonan,  Mystery, 
Sadie.  Swan  and  Mary'  //<"<•  at  Victoria. 


CHAPTER  X. 


Mysterious  FATS  of  thk  "George  S.  Wright" — First  Steamer  Through  the  Locks  at  Oregon 
City — Steamers  of  the  Willamette  Rivkr  Transportation  Company — The  Steamer  "Daisy 
Ainsworth" — Tugs  "Skdalia"  and  "Fearless" — The  Coos  Bay  &  Coqi-illk  Transportation 
Company  —  Merchants'  Transportation  Company  of  Olympia  —  British  Steamer  "Union"  — 
Northwestern  Lumiier  Fleet  of  1873 — The  Willamette  River  Steamer  "  Ohio  "  — Steamer 
"  Willamette  Chief" — Columbia  &  Willamette  Barge  Company  —  Tugs  "C.  J.  Brenham" 
and  "Katie  Cook" — Steamers  "Olenora"  and  "Grm"  on  the  Stickern  River  —  Steamship 
" Los  Angeles" — Licensed  Officers  in  thk  Pught  Sound  Inspection  District — The  Oregon 
Clipper  'Western  Shore" — Wheat  Shipments  from  Astoria— Shipbuilding  on  Pugkt  Sound 
— Wreck  of  thk  "Panther,"  "Sidi,"  "Edwin,"  "Diana,"  and  Other  Well  Known  Vessels. 

ARLY  in  1873  the  steamer  George  S.  Wright  disappeared  while  on  a  trip  from  Alaska 
to  Portland,  and,  though  strenuous  efforts  have  been  made  to  learn  the  exact  fate 
which  overtook  the  steamer,  her  crew  and  passengers,  the  mystery  has  never  been 
fathomed,  and,  like  many  similar  calamities  of  lesser  importance,  all  that  can  be  said 
is  that  she  sailed  away  and  no  message  ever  came  to  quiet  the  heartaches  of  those 
whose  friends  and  relatives  perished  with  her.  The  George  S.  Wright  occupies  a 
permanent  place  in  Northwestern  marine  annals  through  having  been  a  Puget  Sound 
production  and  having  spent  her  entire  existence  in  the  waters  of  the  North  Pacific. 
She  was  launched  at  Port  Ludlow,  September  1,  1863,  for  John  T.  Wright,'  who 
named  her  in  honor  of  his  brother.  She  was  one 
hundred  and  sixteen  feet  seven  inches  long,  twenty-five  feet  beam,  ten  feet  six 
inches  hold,  and,  in  command  of  Capt.  S.  F.  Lewis,  was  put  on  the  Portland 
and  Victoria  route,  where  she  ran  for  a  short  time,  until  secured  by  the 
Russian- American  Telegraph  Company,  who  sent  her  to  Siberia,  where  she  was 
operated  in  their  interest  for  nearly  two  years.  On  the  failure  of  that  project  in 
1868  she  was  sold  to  Jacob  Kamm,  who  ran  her  until  October,  1869,  and  then 
disposed  of  her  to  the  North  Pacific  Transportation  Company.  In  this  service 
she  carried  the  mail  on  the  Alaska  route,  and  was  commanded  at  different  times 
by  Waitt.  Rogers,  Hayes,  and  Thomas  J.  Ainsley.  She  sailed  from  Portland  on 
her  last  trip  early  in  January,  coaled  at  Nanaimo,  and  proceeded  to  Alaska. 
Arriving  at  Sitka,  she  discharged  her  cargo  and  started  on  the  return  trip, 
having  as  passengers  Major  Walker  and  wife,  Lieutenant  Rogers  and  servant, 
Charles  Waldron,  Charles  Kincaid.  Mr.  Sinsheimer,  quartermaster's  clerk  at 
Sitka,  and  an  unknown  cooper.  At  Tongas,  John  Williams  of  Victoria, 
S.  Millotitch  and  a  man  named  Hogan  and  his  son  were  taken  aboard.  After 
leaving  Sitka  the  steamer  went  to  Kluvok,  where  Waldron  had  a  fishing  station. 
Here  she  loaded  eight  hundred  barrels  of  salmon,  one  hundred  barrels  of  oil, 
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few  bundles  of  skins  and 


'John  T.  Wright,  Jr.,  was  born  in  New  York  in  1S26.  ami  gained  his  knowledge  of  the  steamship  business  on  his  father's 
VMtela  sailing  out  of  the  metropolis.  He  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  1.H49.  served  for  a  long  time  as  engineer  on  the  Sea  Bird, 
iinliah,  and  other  vessels  owned  by  the  elder  Wright,  and  eventually  acquired  an  interest  in  the  business.  The  steamer  which  bears 
his  name  was  intended  for  service  on  Puget  Sound,  the  framework  having  been  constructed  by  Capt.  John  H.  Scrauton,  who  had  tbe 
mail  contract  liet,wevii  Olympia  ami  Victoria.  Wright  bought  the  structure  as  it  lay  and  lengthened  it  for  an  ocean  steamship, 
fitting  bcr  out  with  the  engines  of  the  obi  Sea  Bird.  After  selling  this  steamer,  Wright  went  East  in  1 866  and  bought  the  (iussie 
Telfair  and  the  well  known  steamship  William  7'<«W,  which  he  sent  around  to  the  Coast,  and  when  he  returned  in  1 868  ran  tbe 
latter  as  an  opposition  steamer  on  the  various  routes  out  of  San  Francisco.  On  the  Sound  he  was  interested  with  his  brothers  in  the 
steamers  Eliza  .  htJerson,  Olympia,  Heorge  S.  Wrigkit  Maria,  and  other  early. clay  steamers.  Of  late  years  Mr.  Wright  has  not 
been  connected  with  the  business,  and  is  now  living  in  Oakland,  Cal. 
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furs,  sailing  for  Nanairao,  January  25th.  Her  crew  consisted  of  Thomas  J.  Ainsley,  captain  ;  B.  F.  Wcidter, 
purser;  John  Sutton,  chief  engineer;  James  Minor,  second  engineer;  Daniel  Noonan,  first  officer ;  William  Price, 
second  officer;  1'.  Clawson,  Owen  McGough,  firemen;  Kdward  Johnson,  Archibald  Dunn,  James  Irwin,  Gus 
l'roffe,  J.  Jenson,  seamen;  Chris  Adams,  steward;  Pedro  Salvo,  Jewell  Michels.  cooks ;  C.  Hevendehi,  waiter; 
Moses  Baptist,  pantryman  ;  Indian  Jim,  messboy  ;  Indian  Jack  and  Jim,  coal-passers.  As  time  passed  on  and  no 
tidings  were  received,  those  having  friends  in  peril  appealed  to  the  Government  to  send  a  steamer  to  search 
for  the  absent  vessel.  The  knowledge  of  the  treatment  which  shipwrecked  crews  had  received  in  the  past  made 
it  quite  probable  that,  if  the  steamer  had  been  wrecked,  the  survivors  might  suffer  indignities,  or  even  death,  at 
the  hands  of  the  murderous  savages  on  the  North  coast.  The  United  States  Government,  with  the  exasperating 
slowness  which  on  more  than  one  similar  occasion  has  cost  human  life,  failed  to  furnish  the  assistance  desired 
until  weeks  after  the  steamer  had  been  reported  missing,  although  British  officials  at  Victoria  dispatched 
Her  Majesty's  ship  Petrel  in  search  long  before  an  American  vessel  was  ready  for  the  service.  The  owners  of  the 
Wright  sent  the  steamer  (iussie  Tel/air  to  the  rescue,  but  so  much  time  had  elapsed  that  but  few  traces  could  be 
found  of  either  the  vessel  or  those  on  board.  Some  pieces  of  wreckage  came  ashore  near  Cape  Caution,  indicating 
that  the  steamer  had  been  lost  in  that  vicinity.  The  supposition  has  always  been  that  she  struck  an  unmarked 
rock  near  that  point  about  January  27th,  and  that,  if  any  of  the  passengers  or  crew  reached  shore,  they  were 
butchered  by  the  natives.  Several  months  after  the  disaster  a  portion  of  a  human  body  clothed  in  a  soldier's 
uniform  was  found  on  the  beach,  aud  the  remains  of  an  eight-year-old  boy,  with  a  life  preserver  attached, 
supposed  to  be  that  of  young  Hogan,  were  also  found.  Both  were 
fully  clothed,  indicating  that  the  accident  must  have  happened 
either  in  the  daytime  or  in  the  evening  before  the  hour  for  retiring. 
Another  theory  advanced  in  explanation  of  the  mystery  is  that  the 
boiler  exploded,  destroying  the  vessel  and  killing  all  on  board. 
The  finding  of  the  boy's  body  would  appear  to  refute  this  supposi- 
tion, as  in  case  of  an  explosion  there  would  have  been  no  time  to 
secure  a  life  preserver.  About  five  years  after  the  disappearance  of 
the  Wright,  an  Indian  called  Billy  Coma  was  arrested  in  Victoria, 
and  while  in  jail  made  a  confession  in  which  he  stated  that  he  had 
been  a  coal-passer  on  the  Wright  when  she  was  lost,  and  that  all  of 
the  crew,  with  the  exception  of  himself  and  another  Indian,  had 
been  killed  by  the  natives.  The  story  was  investigated,  and  while 
it  was  ascertained  that  Coma  had  never  been  a  coal-passer  on  the 
steamer  and  was  very  much  of  a  stranger  to  the  truth,  yet  he  had 
1>ecn  living  with  a  tribe  near  the  scene  at  the  time  of  the  wreck,  and 
his  familiarity  with  many  of  the  details  was  such  as  to  warrant  the 
belief  that  he  might  have  imparted  information  which  would  have 
thrown  light  on  the  mystery.  Numbers  of  stories  of  a  similar 
nature  occasionally  found  their  way  to  the  public  ear,  but,  despite 
the  wearisome  search  of  the  friends  of  the  lost,  no  tidings  bearing 
the  stamp  of  authenticity  have  ever  been  received. 

The  completion  of  the  locks  at  Oregon  City  was  the  most 
important  event  of  1873.  The  work  was  practically  finished  in  1872,  but  the  A/aria  Wilkins,  the  first  steamer  to 
pass  through  the  locks,  did  not  make  this  important  trip  until  January  1,  1873.  On  board  the  Wilkins  as 
passengers  were  Jacob  Kamm,  Capt.  Joseph  Kellogg.  Capt.  Charles  Holman,  Capt.  Charles  Kellogg,  John 
Marshall,  Col.  Joe  Teal,  B.  Goldsmith,  Governor  Grover,  Major  Wassennan,  Henry  Failing,  John  Whitaker, 
George  A.  Helm,  Col.  B.  B.  Taylor,  H.  W.  Scott,  Lloyd  Brooks,  J.  H.  Haden,  James  Laidlaw,  George  T.  Meyers, 
S.  B.  Parrish.  The  officers  of  the  Willamette  River  Transportation  Company  were  :  B.  Goldsmith,  president ; 
Joseph  Kellogg.  Jacob  Kamm,  George  Marshall,  Elijah  Corbett.  I.loyd  Brooks,  directors ;  Frank  Dodge,  agent  at 
Oregon  City.  Operations  were  commenced  with  the  Governor  Grover,  which  was  launched  at  Portland,  January 
28,  1873,  and  made  her  trial  trip  March  16th  with  the  following  crew  :  Charles  Holman,  captain  ;  George  Marshall, 
chief  engineer  ;  and  A.  Vickers  and  Charles  Kellogg,  pilots.  Two  days  later  she  went  up  the  Willamette  to 
Harrisburg,  having  been  the  first  large  steamer  to  reach  a  |>oint  so  far  inland.  Captain  Holman  was  succeeded 
in  command  in  1874  by  Capt.  James  Wilson,  who  remained  with  her  for  several  years.    Charles  H.  Jennings-'  and 

■Charles  M.  terming*  was  born  in  Oregon  City  in  1S51.  and  began  steamboaling  011  the  Columbia  River  in  1K72.  His  first 
service  was  on  the  Pix  ie  Thompum ,  and  he  went  from  tier  10  the  Josie  Mi  Near,  where  he  was  first  assistant  at  the  time  of  her 
collision  with  the  Willamette  Chief.  He  was  afterward  on  the  steamers  Welcome,  Yakima,  Almota,  Bonanza,  Wenat,  Rescue, 
Vancouver,  Champion,  Allona,  Edith,  Occident  and  Governor  (Srovei  011  the  Columbia  aud  Willamette  rivers,  and  on  the  Fraser 
and  in  Hritish  Columbia  waters  011  the  Elizabeth  Irving,  of  which  he  was  chief  engineer  when  she  burned  near  I:ort  Hope, 
R.  /'.  Rilhet,  Reliance,  Peerless  ion  the  Thompson  River),  Western  Slope-,  Mxra  *\\&  Ruby.  Jennings  is  credited  with  having 
successfully  brought  the  R.  /*.  Rilhet  from  Fort  Yale  to  Victoria  with  one  engine  during  high  water  and  rough  weather.  On  the 
Sound  he  nerved  as  engineer  on  the  (•azelle,  W.  F.  Munroe  and  Skagit,  aud  since  returning  to  the  Columbia  has  hud  charge  of  the 
engine-room  on  the  Railey  (•'atzerf,  t  'miinc,  Lurlinc,  Annie  Stewart,  Salem  and  Ocklahama,  and  has  worked  for  a  short  time  on 
the  transfer  boat  Tacoma.    At  present  he  is  engineer  at  the  Portland  Cable  Railway  power-house. 
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W.  H.  Marshall'  were  among  the  best  known  of  her  early  engineers.  From  the  Willamette  River  Transportation 
Company  the  Governor  Grover  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Willamette  Transportation  &  Locks  Company,  and 
subsequently  to  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company,  in  whose  service  she  ended  her  days,  having  performed 
good  service  on  every  route  out  of  Portland.  The  Governor  G rover  was  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  long,  twenty- 
eight  feet  six  inches  beam,  five  feet  six  inches  hold.    The  company  next  purchased  the  steamer  Vancouver,  but 

afterward  sold  her  to  Gray  &  Tonner,  who  ran  her  in  the  trade  for 
which  she  was  designed.  Their  third  steamer  was  the  famous  Shoshone, 
purchased  from  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company  ten  days  after 
her  trip  over  the  Cascades.  Their  fourth  steamer,  although  the  second 
constructed  by  them,  was  launched  at  Portland,  August  21st.  She  was 
christened  the  Beaver,  and  was  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  long, 
twenty-five  feet  beam,  five  feet  hold,  with  engines  fourteen  by  forty- 
eight  inches.  She  was  well  put  together,  but  rather  slow.  In  command 
of  Capt.  Fred  Wilson  she  was  started  on  the  Astoria  route  and  ran  there 
until  June,  1876,  when  she  was  sold  to  Uriah  Nelson  for  the  Stickccn 
River.  She  reached  Victoria,  June  7th,  in  charge  of  Capt.  George  I). 
Messegee  and  Capt.  J.  D.  Tackaberry,  the  latter  remaining  in  command 
until  1878,  when  Capt.  Nat  H.  Lane,  Jr.,"  took  charge.  She  was 
wrecked  on  a  rock  in  the  Stickeen  River  at  7:00  A.  m.,  May  17th,  and 
with  the  exception  of  the  machinery,  which  was  saved,  became  a  total 
loss.  While  running  on  the  Columbia  she  was  in  a  serious  collision 
with  the  F.mma  f  fay  ward.  The  steamers  mentioned  comprised  the  fleet 
operated  by  the  Willamette  River  Transportation  Company  during  the 
first  year  of  their  existence,  although  they  purchased  the  steamer 
Carrie,  which  Capt.  James  W.  Troup  had  been  running  on  the  Yaneou- 
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ver  route,  in  November,  selling  her  a  few  days  later  to  Captain  \\  hite. 
The  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company,  which  had  sent  several 
of  their  steamers  to  the  lower  Columbia,  reinforced  their  middle  river 
fleet  this  year  with  the  finest  steamer  which  had  yet  appeared  in  that 
region.  She  was  launched  at  The  Dalles,  April  23,  1873,  and  was 
christened  Daisy  Ainsxcorth  in  honor  of  Captain  Ainsworth's  youngest 
daughter.  Her  dimensions  were  :  length,  two  hundred  and  four  feet ; 
beam,  twenty-eight  feet ;  depth,  seven  feet  eight  inches  ;  with  engines 
twenty  by  eighty-four  inches,  and  a  wheel  twenty-one  feet  in  diameter. 
She  was  built  by  J.  J.  Holland,  and  was  fast  and  commodious.  With 
the  exception  of  her  last  trip,  which  brought  her  to  an  untimely  end 
less  than  four  years  after  she  was  completed,  she  was  in  charge 
of  Capt.  John  McNulty.  During  the  winter  months,  as  business 
decreased,  the  Daisy  Ainsworth  was  laid  up  and  her  place  taken  by 
the  Idaho.  In  November.  1876,  a  shipment  of  two  hundred  cattle, 
which  the  Idaho  was  too  small  to  handle,  came  down  from  the  upper 
river.  The  Daisy  Ainsworth  was  accordingly  ordered  out,  and,  in 
command  of  the  Idaho's  mate.  Martin  Spelling,  left  The  Dalles  shortly 
after  midnight,  November  2  2d.  It  was  very  dark  and  stormy,  and,  as 
the  steamer  neared  the  Cascade  landing.  Spelling  sighted  what  he 
thought  to  be  the  light  on  the  wharf  and  steered  for  it.  When  he 
reached  a  point  which  he  deemed  near  enough  to  sound  the  whistle, 
he  opened  the  window  and  was  horrified  to  see  the  wharf  light  on 
the  starboard  quarter.    He  put  his  wheel  over  instantly,  but  it  was  CArT"  NAT  M"  t*A!"  jR 

too  late  to  save  the  steamer.    She  struck  on  a  rock  and  parted  amidships,  but  no  lives  were  lost  by  the  disaster. 


■  W.  H.  Marshall  was  born  in  Oregon  City  in  1HJ3,  and  commenced  steamboating  on  the  steamer  Senator  as  fireman  in  1874. 
He  was  next  on  the  Governor  drover  as  second  engineer,  subsequently  holding  a  similar  position  on  the  Willamette  Chief.  His 
first  work  as  chief  was  on  the  Governor  < trover,  ami  later  he  served  on  the  Bonanza  and  the  Champion.  During  the  past  fifteen 
years  he  has  bandied  the  throttle  on  nearly  all  of  the  Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation  river  boats,  and  was  with  Capt.  l-'rank  Turner 
for  several  yenrs  on  Ordway's  steamers.  When  the  Xo  wonder  was  built  he  superintended  fittiug  up  and  placing  her  machinery. 
His  most  recent  service  has  been  on  the  steamer  T.J.  Potter.  Marshall  has  always  been  successful  in  his  profession,  and  was  for 'a 
long  time  President  of  the  Marine  Engineers'  Association,  No.  41. 

'Capt.  Nat  H.  Lane,  Jr.,  was  l>orn  in  Oregon  in  1S64,  and  was  schooled  in  the  profession  at  a  very  early  age  by  his  father, 
one  of  the  best  known  of  Oregon's  early  stcamboatmen.  Captain  Lane's  first  active  service  was  on  the  steamer  Messenger,  built  at 
Coos  Bay  in  1873  by  the  Coos  Bay  Steam  Navigation  Company,  his  father  being  one  of  the  leading  spirits  of  the  organization.  After 
returning  from  Coos  Bay  he  ran  for  some  time  on  the  Willamette  River,  and  then  went  to  the  Stickeen,  where  be  took  the  steamer 
Gertrude,  enjoying  many  interesting  experiences  on  that  stream,  which  at  that  time  was  comparatively  unknown.  He  also 
commanded  the  Cassiar  in  British  Columbia  waters,  and  after  returning  to  Oregon  had  charge  of  the  Occident  on  the  Willamette. 
Captain  Lane  retired  from  the  river  several  years  ago  and  resides  in  East  Portland. 
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although  a  large  portion  of  the  cattle  on  board  were  drowned.  All  of  the  machinery  and  equipment  were 
removed,  and  the  hull  remained  on  the  rock  until  the  following  spring,  when  it  floated  off  and  went  over  the 
Cascades,  March  15,  1877,  being  subsequently  picked  up  at  Multnomah  Falls  by  the  Oneonia  and  towed  to 
Vancouver.  The  .Innie  Stru-art,  which  had  l)een  brought  from  San  Francisco  a  few  years  before  by  J.  N. 
Gilman  and  Elijah  Corbett,  was  sold  to  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company  in  June,  refitted  and  put  in 
the  Astoria  trade,  to  alternate  with  the  Dixie  Thompson  in  a  daily  service.  The  company  were  operating  the 
Qntonta  to  the  Cascades,  and  the  Fannie  Troup  and  Rescue  on  the  Monticello  route.  Their  first  Astoria  steamer, 
the  John  H.  Cotteh,  was  broken  up  early  in  January.  The  Vancouver  Steamboat  Company,  which  built  the 
Vancouver,  dissolved  May  30th,  disposing  of  their  steamer  to  the  Willamette  River  Transportation  Company,  and 
a  few  days  later  the  steamer  Afaria  Wilkin  s,  and  Carrie,  Capt.  J.  W.  Troup,  started  on  the  route.  The  steamer 
Henrietta  was  sold  by  the  sheriff  at  Oswego  to  \V.  J.  Neilson '  for  $250.  Soon  after  she  left  the  river  the  Tualitin 
River  Navigation  &  Transportation  Company  was  formed,  with  the  following  directors  :  Joseph  Kellogg,  George 
L.  Curry,  A.  F.  Hedges,  Orrin  Kellogg*  and  B.  Killen.  The  Oregon  Steamship  Company  were  running  the 
steamers  F,  A'.  Cook  and  Senator  between  Portland  and  Oregon  City,  connecting  there  with  the  Fanny  Patton, 
Dayton,  Shoo  Fly  and  Alice  on  the  upper  Willamette,  affording  their  new  antagonist  quite  a  spirited  opposition. 
The  two  last-mentioned  steamers  were  almost  destroyed  by  fire  at  Oregon  City  in  May, 

The  steam  tug  Fearless,  which  Capt.  Robert  J.  Lawson1  had  been  operating  at  Coos  Bay.  was  towing  for 
a  short  time  on  the  Columbia 
bar  in  the  fall  of  1873,  in  com- 
mand of  Capt.  James  Hill.' 
A  small  steam  tug  named  the 
Sedalia  was  launched  at  Asto- 
ria in  November  by  the  Sped- 
den  Brothers.  She  was  used 
principally  in  towing,  but  was 
totally  destroyed  by  fire  near 
Kalamu,  July  1,  1874,  whiles 
route  to  Portland  in  command 
of  Capt.  Charles  Parker,  less 
than  six  months  after  making 
her  initial  trip.  She  was  val- 
ued at  $10,000.  Other  steam- 
ers employed  in  towing  on 
the  river  were  the  Wasp,  Ben 
llolladay,  A/crrimac,  Varuna, 
Commodore  Perry,  Maria  Wil- 
kin s,  Mary  Bell,  Josie  MeXear 
and  Minnehaha,  the  last  four  confining  their  operations  to  light  work,  while  the  others  confidently  made  fast  to 
the  largest  ships  which  entered  the  river.  The  steamer  Shubrick,  now  engaged  in  the  lighthouse  service  in  the 
Northwest,  was  in  command  cf  Capt.  G.  N.  Jessen  in  1873.  with  Captain  Giddins.  first  officer,  W.  Nightingale, 
chief  engineer,  Walter  1).  Scott."  second  engineer.     Capt.  Nat  H.  Lane,  Sr..  and  W.  H.  Troup,  two  pioneer 

1  William  J.  Neilson,  engineer,  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  in  1 834,  ami  has  been  connected  with  the  marine  business  since 
boyhood.  His  first  work  011  the  Columbia  River  was  in  1873,  when  he  purchased  an  interest  iu  the  steamer  Henrietta  and  ran  with 
her  as  engineer.  He  was  afterward  engaged  on  a  number  of  lowhoats,  and  was  engineer  of  the  Hustler  when  she  was  destroyed  by 
fire  in  18S9,  perishing  in  the  flames.    His  son,  Capt.  Johu  E.  Neilson,  is  quite  well  known  among  Columbia  River  slcamboatmen. 

'Capt.  Orrin  Kellogg  was  born  in  Wood  County,  Ohio,  in  1845.  He  began  stcaniboating  on  the  Tualitin  River  as  eugiueer 
on  the  steamer  Onward,  mid  was  afterward  captain.  He  abandoned  the  river  for  a  brief  period  and  engager!  in  merebamliMtig  at 
Hillsboro.  but  in  the  spring  of  1874  returned  to  Portland  and  resumed  hi*  profession,  wrhich  he  has  since  followed,  spending  nearly 
all  the  time  on  the  Cowlitz  route,  which  has  bceu  built  up  and  developed  almost  solely  by  the  Kcllogjrs. 

'Capt.  Robert  J.  Lawson  is  a  native  of  Denmark,  and  when  a  boy  was  in  the  merchant  marine  between  European  and 
Oriental  ports  He  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  1859  as  a  sailor  on  the  brig  AVx/iw,  subsequently  joining  the  brig  Energy  running 
to  Coos  Bay,  and  was  afterward  on  the  barkenline  Monitor  to  the  Columbia  River.  He  then  entered  the  service  of  Capt. 
A.  M.  Simpson  011  the  old  tug  Fearless  on  Coos  Bay,  remaining  on  her  eight  years,  was  afterward  master  of  the  Merrimac,  and  since 
then  has  commanded  alt'of  Simpson's  tugs,  holding  a  license  on  every  bar  from  San  Francisco  to  Paget  Sound,  lie  served  for 
eleven  years  altogether  on  the  Coos  Bay  bar,  four  years  on  the  t'mpqua,  eight  years  on  Shoalwatcr  Bay  anil  Orav's  Harbor,  and  ran 
the  tugs  Ranger  and  Winter  on  Humboldt  bar  for  about  a  year.  Captain  I.awsou  bus  been  in  Simpson's  employ  for  thirty-two  years, 
and  at  the  present  lime  is  in  charge  of  his  marine  interests  in  San  Francisco. 

'Capt.  James  Hill  was  born  in  England  in  1841  and  commenced  his  marine  sen-ice  in  the  English  Navy  at  the  age  of  fourteen. 
He  rame  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  the  sixties,  and  entered  the  employ  of  A.  M.  Simpson  at  Coos  Bay  about  1S7. commanding  different 
tugboats  on  the  bar  for  nineteen  years.  He  was  master  of  the  tug  .W  Thomas,  and  luirarulousi  v  escaped  death  when  her  boiler  exploded 
with  such  fearful  results.  He  also  brindled  both  the  old  and  new  tugs  Fearless,  making  a  good  record  for  himself  as  a  tugboatman. 
but  lost  his  life  iu  1SS9  when  the  Fearless  went  to  pieces  011  t'uipqua  bar,  November  21st.  As  there  were  no  survivors,  the  exact 
particulars  of  the  disaster  will  never  be  known,  but  as  Captain  Hill  was  a  navigator  of  unquestioned  ability  it  is  thought  the  tug  must 
nave  sprung  a  leak,  or  sustained  some  other  injury,  which  forced  him  to  take  the  chances  of  getting  in  safely  against  an  ebb  title,  a 
perilous  undertaking  even  with  a  stanch,  new  vessel.  Captain  Hill  was  noted  for  his  fearlessness  and  skill  iu  handling  tugboats, 
but  was  never  accused  of  being  foolhardy.    His  untimely  cud  was  sincerely  regretted  by  a  wide  circle  of  friends. 

"Walter  H.  Scott,  engineer,  was  born  in  New  York  in  iS.jj,  and  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  as  a  passenger  on  the  steamship 
fttcific.  He  learned  his  trade  at  \V.  H.  Moore's  foundry  and  afterward  enlisted  in  the  navy  as  machinist  and  engineer.  He  was  first 
assistant  on  the  steamer  Shubrick  from  1871  to  1880  ami  was  also  on  the  Ori/tatnme,  hut  retired  from  the  coasting  service  several 
years  ago,  and  since  has  been  a  chief  engineer  in  the  ferry  service  at  San  Francisco. 
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stcamboatmen  from  the  Willamette  and  Columbia,  went  to  Marshficld  in  1873,  and,  after  organizing  the  Coos 
Bay  and  Coquille  Transportation  Company,  built  the  steamer  Messenger,  a  fine  sternwhceler,  ninety-one  feet 
long,  twenty  feet  beam,  six  feet  hold,  with  engines  twelve  by  thirty-six  inches.  The  Messenger  was  a  good 
carrier  and  could  easily  make  twelve  miles  an  hour.    Captain  Kane  was  succeeded  in  command  by  Capt. 

A.  D.  Boone  and  Capt.  J.  Ernst,  with  Robert  R.  Kilgore,'"  engineer. 
The  steamer  enjoyed  a  good  trade  out  of  Empire  City,  but  a  few 
years  after  her  completion  was  destroyed  by  fire.  The  Satellite, 
constructed  in  1872,  was  making  daily  trips  from  Empire  City  to 
Isthmus  Slough,  and  twice  a  week  going  up  Coos  River  a  distance 
/  ^\  of  eighteen  miles,  John  C.  Ellsworth"  acting  as  engineer.  The 

steamship  Eastport,  Capt.  George  Paton,  furnished  good  passenger 
m    Jt9*  0SM  service  between  Empire  City  and  San  Francisco.    But  one  steamer 

was  launched  on  Puget  Sound  in  1873,  the  Empire,  which  for  over 
twenty  years  has  been  a  well  known  coaster,  and  even  she  was  not 
destined  for  local  business.  She  is  at  present  engaged  in  the  Nanaimo 
coal  trade.  The  Empire  was  launched  at  Meiggs'  yard  at  Port  Madi- 
son in  October,  and  was  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  long,  thirty-two  feet 
beam,  twenty  feet  hold,  net  tonnage  732.  The  steamer  Zephyr  was 
secured  this  year  by  the  Merchants'  Transportation  Company,  formed 
at  Olympia,  Wash.,  March  22,  1873,  with  a  capitalization  of  $100,000, 
divided  into  one  thousand  shares,  held  by  the  following  trustees : 
James  S.  Kawson,  R.  G.  O'Brien.  S.  W.  Percival  and  B.  B.  Tuttlc  of 
Olympia,  J.  R.  Robbins.  T.  A.  Wright  and  T.  S.  Russell  of  Seattle. 
C.  H.  Rothchild  of  Port  Townsend,  and  John  Kathan  of  Steilacoom. 
The  new  organization  raised  a  slight  disturbance  on  the  Olympia  end 
of  Starr's  mail  line,  but  the  opposition  never  amounted  to  much. 

An  interesting  curio  in  the  steamboat  line  appeared  in  British 
Columbia  waters  in   1873.    The  craft  was  built  and  run  on  the 
cooperative  plan.    One  of  her  owners  possessed  a  square-built  scow  and  the  other  a  threshing-machine  engine. 
Consolidating  their  interests,  they  placed  the  engine  on  the  scow,  built  a  pair  of  sidewheels  connected  by  chain 
gearing,  named  the  outfit  Union,  and  were  ready  for  business.    The  engine  was  not  provided  with  reversing 
gear,  consequently  the  steamer  only  ran  straight  ahead,  and  in  mak- 
ing a  landing  she  drifted  in  slowly  like  a  Canadian  Pacific  Royal  Mail 
steamship,  and,  by  the  aid  of  a  line  and  a  pike  pole,  warped  in  to  the 
landing.    In  getting  away  from  the  dock,  the  pike  jxjle  and  a  long 
sweep  were  used  to  head  her  in  the  right  direction.    This  novel  craft 
changed  hands  quite  frequently,  finally  ending  her  days  in  the  service 
of  the  Moodyville  Mill  Company,  who  operated  her  until  she  became 
so  tender  that  it  was  customary  to  put  a  stout  chain  around  the 
engine  and  attach  a  line  and  buoy,  so  that  it  might  be  located  if 
it  should  happen  to  drop  through  the  lxittom  while  making  a  trip. 
Several  well  known  British  Columbia  captains  had  charge  of  the 
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'"Robert  R.  Kilgore,  engineer,  was  born  in  New  Orleans  in  1845.  After 
the  close  of  the  war  he  served  a  three  years'  apprenticeship  in  the  shops  at  New 
Orleans  and  then  ran  on  the  river  between  Crescent  City  and  Sbrevcsport. 
He  subsequently  went  to  Providence,  R.  I.,  where  he  worked  in  the  shops  and 
on  tugboats  until  1872,  when  he  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  He  was  first  employed 
as  assistant  engineer  on  the  old  steamship  Pelican  running  to  Humboldt  Bay.  He 
left  her  and  went  to  Coos  Bay,  where  he  secured  a  position  as  engineer  on  the 
tug  Fearlets,  running  with  her  for  seven  years,  under  Captains  Butter,  Hutchins 
and  Hill,  alternating  occasionally  from  the  Fearless  to  the  tugs  Brenham  and 
Maryland.  He  left  the  Fearless  about  two  weeks  before  she  was  lost.  He  placed 
the  machinery  in  the  steamer  Coos  flay,  and,  after  making  the  trial  trip,  went  to 
the  Satellite  and  Messenger,  where  he  remained  for  three  years.  In  1882  he 
visited  the  Columbia  River,  overhauled  the  machinery  on  the  General  (iarfirtd 
for  the  Ilwaco  Steam  Navigation  Company  and  worked  as  engineer  for  fifteen 
months,  leaving  her  to  go  on  Simpson's  tug  Hunter  on  Shoal  water  Bay  and 
Cray's  Harbor,  serving  three  and  one-half  years  with  Capt.  I,,  Freeman.  On  his 
return  to  San  Francisco  he  joined  the  steamer  Point  Arena  and  subsequently 
the  Pasadena  and  Novo  and  various  other  steamers  and  tugs,  the  last  being  the 
steamer  Resolute,  with  which  he  is  still  counccted. 

"  John  C.  Kllsworth  was  born  in  New  Jersey  in  1S61,  began  running  out  of  New  York  City  in  iSfio,  as  purser  on  a  Savannah 
steamship  and  also  served  for  a  short  time  on  the  East  River.  He  arrived  on  the  Pacific  Coast  in  1871  and  joined  the  steamer 
Satellite  at  Coos  Ray,  remaining  with  her  four  years  as  deckhand,  pilot  and  engineer.  He  was  fireman  and  engineer  on  the 
steamer  Messenger  until  she  burned,  and  afterward  held  these  positions  on  the  steamers  Myrtle  and  Bertha  for  one  and  three  years 
respectively,  and  also  on  the  tuga  Fearless  and  Eseort  No.  1.  He  went  to  San  Francisco  with  the  latter  in  1882  and  since  then  has 
been  employed  on  a  number  of  tugs  on  the  bay.  He  fitted  out  the  Dolphin  and  was  master  and  engineer  of  the  tug  Annie  for  over 
four  years.  He  has  also  served  as  chief  engineer  of  the  Frolic,  Kate  and  Transit,  having  been  connected  with  the  last-mentioned 
tug  during  the  past  four  and  one-half  years. 
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(  'nion,  among  Ihem  George  Marchant,  George  Odin,1'  and  Asbury  Insley.  Many  lives  had  been  lost  by  steamboat 
explosions  in  British  Columbia  waters  during  the  preceding  decade,  and  the  Government  at  last  decided  on  a 
-tringent  precaution,  passing  a  law  in  1873.  taking  effect  in  1874,  which  allowed  steamers  to  carry  not  to  exceed 
one  hundred  pounds  of  steam.    The  United  States  revenue  cutter  U'yanda,  well  known  in  the  Northwest  for 

many  years,  was  condemned  and  sold  in  San  Francisco  in  November 
for  $17,000,  her  place  being  filled  by  the  Oliver  Woleott,  built  at  the 
Bay  City  at  an  expense  of  $80,000.  The  U'ohott  is  one  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  feet  long,  twenty-three  feet  beam,  and  ten  feet  hold,  with 
a  single  engine  thirty-four  by  thirty- four  inches.  She  has  lieen  in 
service  in  the  Northwest  almost  continuously  since  her  completion, 
and  in  18S6  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  making  the  largest  opium 
seizure  ever  reported,  securing  over  three  thousand  pounds  from  the 
Idaho.  She  was  for  many  years  in  charge  of  Captain  Hooper,  and 
M.  G.  Marsilliot'*  was  connected  with  her  engineering  department 
for  a  long  time. 

The  ocean  traffic  between  Portland  and  Sound  ports  had 
dwindled  so  perceptibly  that  the  Oregon  Steamship  Company  with- 
drew their  steamers  Guaie  Telfair  and  California  and  put  them  in 
the  Alaska  trade,  where  they  were  also  operating  the  George  S. 
Wright.    The  Gussie  Telfair  was  hauled  out  at  Laing's  yard  in 
Victoria,  repaired  at  an  expense  of  $10,000,  and  then  sent  to  Portland 
to  lay  up,  First  Officer  E.  J.  Moody "  remaining  in  charge.  The 
Prime  Alfted  was  unmolested  on  the  Victoria  route,  and  Holladay 
had  everything  his  own  way  with  the 
A/ax,  Orijlamme  and  folin  /..  Stephens, 
running  between  San  Francisco  and  Port- 
land.   In  1873  the  schooner-rigged  barge 
fulia,  sailing  out  of  Portland,  performed 
a  feat  which  had  hitherto  been  considered  impossible.    She  left  Portland  in  June 
with  a  cargo  of  lumber,  and,  with  the  aid  of  lines  and  sails,  ascended  the  Cascades 
and  reached  The  Dalles.    The  sailing  fleet,  which  in  the  past  few  years  had  suffered 
seriously  through  the  inroads  made  in  its  business  by  the  steamships,  appeared  to 
regain  some  of  its  lost  prestige  in  1873,  when  C.  D.  Morrison  &  Co.  established  the 
Star  Line  of  fast  sailing  vessels  between  San  Francisco  and  Portland,  operating  the 
barks  Witterhoon  and  Superior,  schooners  //.  /..   Tiernaii,  Parallel,  Marietta  and 
Ocean  Peart,  and  the  brig  L.  P.  Foster.    In  the  same  trade  were  the  barks  Rival, 
Free  Trade,  Osmyn,  Margaiet  Croekard  and  Almalia,  barken  tines  Melancthon,  Emma 

Augusta,  Webfoot  and  Grace  Roberts,  brigs  Orient,  Perpetua  and  Kooloa,  schooners  CAtT  K  }  MoODV 

"Capt.  George  Odin,  the  pioneer  among  swift-water  navigators  of  British  Columbia,  was  born  in  New  York  City  in  1837. 
He  came  West  in  1858  ami  sailed  the  schooner  Sea  Foam  on  the  Sound.  He  afterward  moved  to  British  Columbia  and  has  since 
served  011  all  the  uavigablc  waters  in  the  province.  In  1875  he  took  command  of  the  steamer  Gem  on  the  Stickecn  River,  and 
ran  her  for  two  seasons.  He  also  handled  the  steamers  (iertrude  and  (little)  Alaskan  on  that  stream.  Duriug  the  construction 
if  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  he  was  in  churge  of  the  (iertrude  and  Western  Slope  on  the  Eraser  River  and  was  subsequently  on 
the  Cassiar  and  Glenora  two  seasons  each,  being  part  owner  of  the  latter  vessel.  In  1SS7  he  took  the  Reliance,  then  on  the  lower 
Fraser,  nod  afterward  had  command  of  the  (Hattys  and  Otlmware.  In  September,  1889,  he  was  sent  to  the  Skeena  River  to  make 
explorations  for  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  to  report  as  to  the  possibilities  of  navigation  on  that  stream.  After  his  return  he 
was  employed  by  the  same  company  to  build  the  steamer  Caledonia  to  be  used  on  the  Skeena  River.  The  keel  was  laid  December  10, 
iHyi>,  and  the  steamer  launched  in  February,  1891.  Her  dimensions  were  :  length,  one  hundred  feet ;  beam,  twenty-four  feet ;  depth 
of  hold,  five  feet.  Her  cylinders  were  sixteen  by  seventy  two  inches.  The  initial  run,  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  to  1'ort  Essington. 
a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles,  was  made  May  1st  with  a  heavy  cargo  of  freight.  The  river  had  been  pronounced 
unnavigablc,  and  such  a  trip  whs  deemed  an  impossibility.  Port  Essington  is  fully  one  hundred  ami  fifty  miles  beyond  the  point  of 
previous  navigation.  Nine  days  were  consumed  in  reaching  her  destination,  and  in  some  places  she  was  compelled  to  fairly 
squeeze  ber  way  between  the  rocks.  Mr.  Hatherly,  at  present  engineer  on  the  Columbia  &  Kootenai  Navigation  Companv  s 
learners  on  the  upper  Columbia,  was  in  charge  of  the  engines  on  this  trip.  Captain  (.Klin  made  two  successful  voyages  lieforc  high 
water  and  then  turned  the  steamer  over  to  his  son  I-' rank ,  who  ran  her  during  the  rest  of  the  season.  Captain  Odin  has  not  been  on 
the  river  for  some  time  ami  is  at  present  liviug  at  New  Westminster. 

15  M  G  Marsilliot,  engineer,  was  bom  in  Euclid.  Ohio,  in  1S33,  and  commenced  bis  marine  career  on  the  Great  Lakes.  During 
*.!ie  Civil  War  he  was  connected  with  the  navy  in  the  Mississippi  squadron,  anil  ai  the  close  of  the  Rebellion  was  transferred  to  the 
revenue  service.  He  was  with  the  Richard  Rush  for  three  years  as  first  assistant  engineer,  and  for  the  same  length  of  time  on  the 
Oliver  Wolcott,  returning  from  her  to  the  Rush  for  four  years.  He  was  then  attached  to  the  Hartley  in  San  Francisco  harbor,  going 
from  her  to  the  Thomas  Corwin,  where  he  remained  a  year,  and  WM  again  transferred  to  the  Rush,  where  he  was  engaged  until  the 
lime  of  bis  death,  which  occurred  at  Port  Townscnd  early  in  1895. 

"Capt.  E.J.  Moody  was  born  in  Thomaston,  Me.,  in  1844,  and  came  to  Portland  about  1870.  After  leaving  the  (iussie 
Telfair  he  secured  a  position  as  mate  on  one  of  the  upper  Willamette  steamers,  and  was  soon  promoted  to  a  captaincy,  serving  on 
the  E.  M.  Cooh,  Welcome  ami  other  steamers.  When  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company  absorbed  the  Willamette  lines, 
Moody  was  transferred  to  the  lower  river  and  served  on  the  Emma  Haytvard,  Dixie  Thompson,  and  several  other  well  known  boats, 
leaving  the  company's  employ  to  fill  the  position  of  branch  pilot  on  the  Columbia  and  Willamette  rivers.  When  the  Union  Pacific 
obtained  control  of  the  pilotage  on  the  river,  he  made  a  few  trips  in  command  of  the  Wilmington,  but,  after  nearly  losing  bet 
in  a  terrible  gale,  resigued  and  acted  as  pilot  for  her  on  the  river  between  Astoria  and  Portland,  following  this  work  until  June. 
1893,  when  he  died  suddenly  from  an  utt.u-k  of  heart  disease. 
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Oregonian,  Gotama  and  //era.  The  latter  vessel,  previous  to  its  arrival  at  Portland,  enjoyed  a  worldwide  fame 
through  having  as  mate  the  Karl  of  Aberdeen,  for  whom  scores  of  detectives  were  searching  in  every  corner  of 
the  globe.  He  was  drowned  from  the  Hera  soon  after  she  left  Australia  for  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  his  identity 
was  not  known  to  his  companions  on  the  schooner  until  some  time  after  his  death. 

The  wheat-fields  of  Oregon  and  Washington  were  producing  crops  which  could  no  longer  be  handled  by 
the  few  vessels  which  in  former  years  had  comprised  the  grain  fleet.  Among  the  foreign  bound  vessels  sailing 
from  the  Columbia  River  in  1.873  were  the  Lieutenant  Maury,  Fletchers,  Otago,  Windermere,  Edith.  City  of  Paris, 
Spirit  of  the  Pawn,  TktrtiM  Btkn,  Romeo,  Lord  of  the  Isles,  Diseo,  Fi/eshire.  Santa  Rosa,  Eskdate,  Electro, 
Mariana,  Alto*,  David  Brown,  Professor  Ariey,  Cufiwafer,  Barracoota,  Cariboo,  Northumbria,  litloria  Cross, 
in  mini,  'Jamaica,  Hermiua,  Felix  Mendelssohn,  llliomc.  Pcnang.  Canadienue,  Wliittington,  Sarah  Seott,  Middlesex, 
Roswell  Sprag ue.  Puritan  and  Confidence.  The  bark  Clara  Louise,  purchased  by  Portland  parties,  who  renamed 
her  the  Mattie  Macleay,  was  operated  in  the  Sandwich  Island  trade  in  command  of  Captain  Forl>es,  who  was 
succeeded  on  the  barkentine/rtM*  - 1.  Fmih  uitfg  by  Can'..  J.  A.  Hr  own.  now  a  prominent  business  man  of  Portland 
Brown  celebrated  his  first  trip  by  sailing  the  old  craft  from  Honolulu  to  Astoria  in  fourteen  days.  The  barkentine 
/'or/land  was  launched  at  Coos  Hay,  August  23d.  Captain  Gage  took  command  and  ran  her  in  the  coasting 
trade.  The  Portland  was  468  tons  net  register,  one  hundred  and  sixty-one  feet  long,  thirty-five  feet  DM*),  and 
thirteen  feet  hold.  She  is  still  operated  as  a  coaster  by  one  of  her  original  owners,  Capt.  A.  If.  Simpson  of  San 
Francisco.  The  schooner  fleet  running  to  Coos  Bay  in  1873  included  the  Ivanhoe,  h'ittie  Stevens.  Coneordia, 
Alaska,  Paeifie,  Pelma,  Selina,  Fannie  .  I.  Hyde,  Lizzie  Derby,  Jennie  Thelin,  Glen  Arm,  Good  Templar,  Ek-ina. 
A  rage,  Meldou.  Elida,  Parallel,  B.  //.  Ramsdale,  Big  Ri:rr  and  Lolela.    Craney's  shipyard  at  Utsalady  turned 

out  the  fine  schooner  Modoc,  which 
is  still  sailing  up  and  down  the 
coast.  The  Modoe  is  one  hundred 
and  seventy-two  feet  long,  thirty-six 
and  one-half  feet  beam,  with  twelve- 
feet  hold,  registering  429  tons.  She 
is  at  present  owned  by  A.  I*  Piper  of 
San  Francisco.  The  schooner  data 
Light,  built  at  Steilacoom  a  few- 
years  Iwfore,  was  sold  in  San  Fran 
cisco  for  $8,500  and  put  in  the  Coos 
Bay  trade.  Capt.  H.  H.  I.loyd  sold 
the  schooner  Wi  unified  and  pur- 
chased a  half  interest  in  the  schooner 
Genet  at  Harney.  The  U'i nnif red 
took  the  place  of  the  pilot-boat 
Sabina,  operated  by  Victoria  pilots. 
The  schooner  Lottie  was  chartered  by 
Capt.  Rufus  Calhoun,  Peter  Thomp- 
son and  John  L.  Butler,  and  used  as 
a  pilot-boat.  The  old  bark  Glimpse,  which  had  remained  a  wreck  for  many  months  on  Clover  Point,  Victoria, 
was  afterward  fitted  up  and  ran  for  thirteen  years  in  the  San  Francisco  and  Puget  Sound  trade.  She  was  sold  in 
July.  1S73,  for  $i  2,000  and  went  to  New  Zealand,  where  she  was  registered  under  the  British  flag.  The  bark 
Jennie  Pitts,  Captain  Blinn,  completed  a  remarkable  record,  making  nine  consecutive  round  trips  from  October  25. 
1S72,  to  November  15,  1S73,  between  Puget  Sound  and  San  Francisco,  in  twenty-two,  thirty-one.  twenty-nine, 
forty-four,  twenty  eight,  twenty-seven,  thirty,  thirty-seven  and  twenty-nine  days  respectively.  The  ship 
M  ild-wood,  a  Puget  Sound  built  vessel,  also  made  a  notable  run  in  1873,  in  command  of  Captain  Frost,  sailing 
from  Sail  Francisco  to  Burrard's  Inlet  in  five  days,  thence  with  lumber  to  Melbourne  in  forty-nine  days,  from 
there  in  three  days  to  Newcastle,  where  she  loaded  coal,  and  then  made  the  voyage  back  to  San  Francisco, 
with  twenty-two  feet  draft,  in  fifty  seven  days.  While  charters  in  some  cases  were  considerably  higher  in  earlier 
years,  yet  the  record  of  the  Puget  Sound  and  Burrard's  Inlet  lumber  fleet  for  1873  seems  large  indeed  compared 
with  the  low  rates  of  the  present  day.  This  fleet  and  the  prices  secured  were  as  follows :  To  Peruvian  ports  : 
Rainier,  499  tons,  from  Port  Gamble.  527.00;  Ocean  Express,  1,495,  railroad  tics,  $31.00;  Elizabeth  AVwfW/. 
994,  from  Port  Gamble,  $28.00  gold.  To  Callao  ;  Sophia  />  ,  749  tons,  from  Burrard's  Inlet,  $31. 00;  fitrtlaw, 
1,188,  from  Puget  Sound,  owner's  account  ;  Peine  du  Monde.  941,  Burrard's  Inlet  to  Callao,  $24.00 ;  St.  Antoine, 
397,  from  Tacoma,  $25.00  ;  Dashing  Wave,  1,054.  from  Tacoma,  $20.00;  Choeota,  275,  from  Columbia  Rivtr. 
$26.00  gold.  To  Iqukjue  :  Andre,  286  tons,  from  Burrard's  Inlet.  $25.00  gold  ;  Antioeh,  646,  from  Port  Madison. 
$26.00;  Espeeulador.  277.  from  Puget  Sound,  $28.00;  Marie  Charlotte,  369,  from  Burrard's  Inlet,  $25.00;  £i 
Dorado,  1,14.8,  from  Puget  Sound,  $25,00.  To  Shanghai:  El  Dorado,  1,148  tons,  from  Burrard's  Inlet.  $30.00 
Mexican  :  Deacon.  423,  from  Puget  Sound,  $28.00  Mexican  ;  Chieftain,  625,  from  Burrard's  Inlet.  $30.00  Mexican  . 
Windward,  782,  from  Columbia  River,  $30.00  Mexican  ;  Springfield,  1,047,  from  Port  Gamble,  $31. 25  Mexican  : 
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Wildwood,  1,099,  from  Burrard's  Inlet.  $31.00  Mexican  ;  Marmion,  823,  from  Freeport,  $28.00  Mexican;  Ida  F. 
Taylor,  621,  from  Burrard's  Inlet,  $26.00.  To  Melbourne:  Aia,  454  tons,  from  Burrard's  Inlet,  $33.00  gold; 
Helmsdale,  1,257,  from  Burrard's  Inlet.  £6 ;  Washington  Libby.  1,048,  from  Utsalady,  $25.00 ;  Sampson,  752, 
from  Puget  Sound,  Afoneynick,  281,  from  Pugct  Sound,  £5  ;  Legal  lender,  210,  from  Burrard's  Inlet,  /.6 ; 
Edward  James,  529,  from  Burrard's  Inlet,  owner's  account ;  Nation's  Hope,  766,  from  Burrard's  Inlet,  £5  7s.  6d  ; 
Serena  Thayer,  206,  from  Puget  Sound,  £5  10s;  Amie,  628.  from  Burrard's  Inlet.  £5;  Columbia,  991,  from 
Burrard's  Inlet,  £s  10s.  To  other  Australian  ports:  C,  L.  Taylor,  369  tons,  Burrard's  Inlet  to  New  Zealand, 
£6;  Amelia,  397,  Burrard's  Inlet  to  Sydney,  ,£5  ;  Montana,  651.  Burrard's  Inlet  to  Adelaide,  £5  10s.  To  Hong- 
kong: lokatea,  938  tons,  from  Utsalady,  $30.00;  Alden  Besse,  842,  from  Puget  Sound,  $18,000  Mexican  (gross); 
Iconium,  660,  from  Puget  Sound,  $30.00  Mexican  ;  Jane  Sands,  631,  from  Burrard's  Inlet,  owuer's  account. 
To  Molcndo  and  Arica  :  Crusader,  635  tons,  railroad  ties,  from  Puget  Sound,  $20.50 ;  Harrison,  327,  railroad  ties, 
from  Puget  Sound,  $20.00;  Dashing  Wave,  1,054,  railroad  ties,  from  Puget  Sound.  $21.00  gold;  Oregon.  888, 
Seabeck  to  Arica,  $25.00  gold  ;  Whiltier,  1,295,  Burrard's  Inlet  to  Arica,  $25  50  gold.  To  other  ports  :  Niagara, 
1,360  tons,  spars,  Port  Biakcly  to  Cork;  l\lne;v  Boninquen,  450,  Port  Ludlow  to  Buenos  Ayres,  $32.00; 
Rteuster,  350,  Utsalady  to  Atnoy,  $27.00  Mexican  ;  Lunalilo,  449,  Port  Gamble  to  Shanghai.  $29.50  Mexican: 
Athambra,  1,097,  Utsalady  to  Shanghai,  $28.00  Mexican.  Twenty-four  of  these  cargoes  were  supplied  by 
Hastings'  Mill  at  Port  Moody,  and  included  13,356,478  feet  of  lumber  and  802,220  lath. 

The  mysterious  disappearance  of  the  steamship  George  S.  Wright  was  the  only  marine  disaster  of  much 
importance  in  1873,  although  the  steamer  Enterprise  from  Gardiner 
for  Portland  was  wrecked  near  Ump<iua  bar.  February  20th,  and  the 
schooner  Bobolink  at  the  same  place  in  October.  The  schooner 
Meldon,  lumber-laden  from  Gardiner  for  San  Francisco,  was  also 
wrecked  on  the  bar  March  16th.  The  bark  Almatia  was  dismasted 
in  a  gale  in  November,  taken  to  Victoria  and  refitted  at  an  expense  of 
several  thousand  dollars.  She  then  loaded  luml>er  at  Burrard's  Inlet 
for  Australia.  On  her  way  out  she  ran  ashore  on  the  island  at  the 
entrance  to  Plumper's  Pass,  and  was  so  badly  damaged  that  she  was 
sold  at  auction  for  $1,300. 

The  death  roll  for  1873  included  :  Captain  BUt,  the  well  known 
Hudson's  Bay  captain,  who  was  drowned  at  Burrard's  Inlet,  February 
17th;  Capt.  John  F.  Witt  of  the  schooner  Winged  Racer,  drowned 
at  Seattle,  November  5II1,  while  attempting  to  board  bis  vessel  at 
night ;  and  Capt.  George  Thomas  of  the  schooner  Alaska,  drowned 
while  en  route  from  San  Francisco  to  Rogue  River.  Capt.  Alexander 
Dodge,  who  came  to  the  Columbia  in  1850,  and  in  early  days  was 
master  of  the  schooner  Matthew  Y'assar,  died  in  Portland,  November 
26th  ;  and  Capt.  S.  B.  Kinney,  well  known  among  the  pioneer  sailing 
masters  on  Puget  Sound,  passed  away  in  San  Francisco. 

An  innovation  in  Willamette  River  steamboating  was  witnessed 
in  1874,  when  the  steamer  Ohio  made  her  appearance  at  Portland. 
She  was  built  by  Capt.  U.  B.  Scott,11  a  practical  steamboatman,  who 
had  recently  arrived  from  the  Ohio  River.    Captain  Scott  was  not 

overburdened  with  wealth,  and  endeavored  to  secure  employment  on  some  of  the  steamers  of  the  People's 

"Capt.  I".  B  Scott  m  liom  in  Ohio  in  1837,  and  commenced  steamboat ing  in  1859  on  the  Ohio  River.  He  built  the 
stdcwheel  steamer  Lily,  following  her  with  the  Victor  So.  I,  a  sternwheeler  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  long,  Vietor  So.  t,  one 
hundred  and  thirlv  live  feet  long,  and  Victor  So.  J,  one  hundred  and  thirty  -live  feet  long.  He  then  bought  the  steamer  t'ndine 
from  the  Government,  remodeled  her,  anil  named  her  the  I  'ietor  So.  /.  Site  was  two  hundred  feel  long  by  thirty-two  feet  beam.  He 
subsequently  owned  the  steamers  A'.  //.  ttarnham  and  Charles  liowrn,  and  constructed  the  Ben  (-aylord,  which  he  ran  from 
Portsmouth  to  Porkensville.  After  the  Victor  So.  /  he  launched  the  steamer  Lightwood,  a  one  hundred  and  forty  foot  boat,  which 
drew  but  eight  inches  of  water.  She  ran  on  the  lower  Mississippi  and  Red  rivers.  Returning  to  Cincinnati,  he  built  the  steamer 
Chesapeake,  a  very  fast  sidewheeler,  which  he  ran  for  two  years  and  then  sold,  afterward  completing  the  steamer  Fashion,  with 
which  he  carried  the  mail  until  the  fall  of  1873,  when  he  disposed  of  her  and  went  to  Oregon.  His  first  venture  in  the  Northwest 
was  the  steamer  Ohio,  a  craft  which  created  much  unfavorable  comment  before  the  ability  of  her  designer  was  demonstrated. 
Associated  with  Captain  Scott  in  the  I  >hio  were  Samuel  Brown  and  L.  B.  Seelcy.  The  odd-looking  craft  was  a  success  from  the 
start,  clearing  ten  thousand  dollars  during  the  first  three  months  after  going  into  service  ami  furnishing  her  owners  with  the  means 
to  build  the  City  0/  Salem.  Captain  Scott  followed  this  steamer  with  the  Fleetwood,  which  probably  cost  the  Oregon  Railway  & 
Navigation  Company  more  in  the  way  of  loss  of  business  than  any  other  three  boats  which  were  ever  pitted  against  them.  She  was 
intended  for  the  Cascade  route,  to  connect  with  the  steamer  Gtld  Oust  for  The  Dalles,  but  the  Cold  Dust  was  sold,  and  he  ran  the 
FUctwood  to  Astoria.  During  the  past  fifteen  years  this  steamer  anil  her  successors  have  enjoyed  a  more  lucrative  traffic  than  any 
of  the  other  steamers  on  the  lower  Columbia.  In  1883  Captain  Scott  built  the  Telephone,  a  boat  which  made  a  record  for  speed  on 
the  Astoria  route  that  has  never  been  equaled,  covering  the  distance  l«tween  Portland  and  Astoria  in  four  hours  thirty-four  and 
ont-half  minutes.  The  original  Telephone  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1887,  and  from  her  ruins  arose  the  steamer  which  now  liears  that 
name.  A  few  years  ago  Captain  Scott  constructed  the  Flyer,  which,  in  the  vear  1804,  traveled  a  greater  number  of  miles  than  any 
other  river  or  Sound  steamer  in  the  world.  She  was  running  between  Seattie  and  Tacoma,  making  four  round  trips  a  day.  While 
Captain  Scott  has  met  with  many  reverses  in  the  business,  he  has  always  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  bard  fighter  and  enjoys  the 
confidence  of  the  traveling  public.  The  steamers  in  which  he  is  interested  have  l>een  operated  during  the  past  few  years  under  the 
management  of  the  Columbia  River  &  Puget  Sound  Transportation  Company,  Captain  Scott  being  president  of  that  corporation 
which  owns  the  Bailey  Catzert  and  Telephone  on  the  Columbia,  and  the  Flyer  and  Fleetwood  on  Puget  Sound. 
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Transportation  Company  and  of  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company.  The  managers  of  these  companies 
were  inclined  to  be  skeptical  in  regard  to  his  abilities,  and  would  not  employ  him.  Undismayed  by  this  lack 
of  appreciation,  Scott  interested  two  or  three  Portlanders,  secured  some  machinery  from  an  old  dredge,  ami 
proceeded  to  build  the  Ohio,  the  first  "light-draft"  steamer  in  the  Northwest.  The  steamboatmeti  who  had 
underestimated  his  talent  watched  the  progress  of  the  steamer  and  pityingly  informed  his  financial  backers 
that  their  experience  would  not  be  costly,  as  they  would  not  lose  much  more  than  they  proposed  to  put  into 
the  vessel,  as  she  was  going  to  be  a  cheap  affair.  The  steamer  made  her  initial  trip  December  12,  1874,  going 
up  the  river  li^ht  as  far  as  Kugeue  City  011  a  draft  of  eight  inches.  At  Eugene  she  loaded  seventy  tons  of 
wheat  and  returned  to  Portland,  where  on  arrival  the  man  who  had  surmounted  innumerable  difficulties  in 
securing  money  enough  to  build  his  new  steamer  found  that  he  could  then  command  unlimited  capital 
to  construct  any  kind  of  steamboat  he  desired.  The  Ohio  was  a  grand  success  and  fairly  coined  money  from  the 
start,  as  no  other  Iwat  on  the  river  could  approach  within  forty  miles  of  the  upper  Willamette  points  which  she 
could  easily  reach.  Captain  Scott  worked  economically,  and  many  features  of  construction  gave  the  Ohio  an  odd 
appearance.  Her  pitmans  were  made  of  gas  pipe,  and,  when  subjected  to  a  severe  strain,  sometimes  bent,  making 
it  impossible  to  move  the  wheel,  and  a  number  of  collisions  with  docks  resulted.  She  had  a  "  wooden  wheel,"  the 
segments  of  wood  being  intended  to  hold  it  firmly  in  lieu  of  iron  circles.  When  hard  pressed  these  segments 
frequently  dropped  out,  followed  by  other  portions  of  the  wheel,  stopping  the  steamer  and  causing  the  ubiquitous 
Scott  to  sing  out  to  the  mate,  "  That  damn  wheel  has  broken  adrift  again  ;  lower  a  boat  and  catch  it  before  it 
gets  too  far  astern."  Captain  Scott  has  always  been  regarded  as  a  master  in  the  art  of  profanity,  and  it  is  staled 
that  this  proficiency  was  acquired  while  chafing  under  the  delays  caused  by  the  gas-pipe  pitmans  and  wooden 
wheel  of  the  Ohio.  The  steamer  was  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  long,  twenty-five  feet  beam,  and  three  feet  six 
inches  hold.  When  Captain  Scott  followed  her  with  the  City  of  Salem.  Capt.  Sebastian  Miller  took  command,  and 
in  1S77  Ernest  W.  Spencer'"  was  in  charge.     Captains  Sherman  V.  Short,"  John  C.  Gore,"  George  Gore,:'  and 


"Capt.  Eruest  W.  Spencer  was  l>om  in  Ohio  in  iSjj,  and  received  his  first  lessons  in  steamboating  on  the  Ohio  River,  where 
his  father  was  a  well  known  steamboat  master.  In  search  of  a  new  field  in  which  to  follow  his  profession.  Captain  Spencer 
came  to  the  Columbia  about  1K75,  ami  rait  on  the  steamer  City  of  Salem.  Mis  thorough  steamboat  knowledge  enabled  him  to 
rise  rapidly  from  the  ranks,  and  from  the  Willamette  he  went  to  the  upper  Columbia,  running  there  and  on  Snake  River  as  pilot 
with  Capt.  James  W.  Troup,  afterward  taking  command  of  steamers  in  that  section.  He  also  served  as  master  on  the  middle 
Columbia  aud  Frascr  rivers  for  a  short  time.  On  returning  from  the  I'raser  he  built  the  steamer  (.old  Dust  above  the  Cascades, 
intending  to  operate  her  in  connection  with  the  Fleetwood  on  the  lower  river.  Before  the  line  was  in  operation,  however,  Silencer 
received  a  good  subsidy  from  the  Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation  Company  and  laid  the  steamer  up.  He  then  purchased  the  steamer 
Salem  and  ran  her  for  a  short  time  on  the  upper  Willamette,  always  finding  profitable  business,  which  secured  liberal  subsidies  for 
his  withdrawal  from  the  route.  Whenever  the  Oregon  Railway  it  Navigation  Company  failed  to  respond,  Spencer  either  capture', 
all  the  traffic  or  made  it  so  unprofitable  that  they  were  ready  to  come  to  his  terms,  lie  put  the  Salem  on  the  Astoria  run.  towing 
ships  in  the  busiest  part  of  the  grain  season,  and.  before  the  Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation  Company  announced  its  willingness  to 
give  him  a  share  of  the  Willamette  trade,  they  had  lost  over  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  towing  vessels  at  rates  dictated  by  Spencer 
Soon  after  this  experience,  Captain  Spencer  sold  the  Salem  to  Capt.  George  W.  Taylor,  and  constructed  the  steamer  Cricket,  one  of 
the  finest  little  propellers  ever  launched  on  the  river.  Not  finding  a  suitable  route  on  the  Willamette  or  Columbia,  he  sent  her  to 
Puget  Sound,  and  after  running  her  a  short  time  she  was  disposed  of.  When  the  Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation  Companv  cut  orf 
the  subsidy  on  the  (.'old  Oust,  he  sold  her  to  Uorthwick  S;  l-'rain,  who  brought  her  to  the  lower  river.  Her  trip  over  the  Cascade- 
was  the  roughest  ever  made  by  any  boat.  The  diminutive  craft  was  tossed  about  so  rudely  that  the  stay-bolls  pulled  through  the 
sheets  of  the  fircliox,  scalding 'the  engineer,  Theodore  Potts,  so  that  he  died  shortly  afterward.  After  leaving  the  river.  Captain 
Spencer  was  appointed  Chief  of  Police  of  the  city  of  Portland  and  made  an  enviable  record,  carrying  out  the  law  so  effectually  that 
the  criminal  element  used  money  unsparingly  to  remove  him  from  office.  Since  then  he  has  devoted  his  time  to  looking  after  h:s 
personal  interests. 

"  Capt.  Sherman  V.  Short  was  born  in  Itutteville,  Or.,  in  1S56,  and  engaged  in  steamboating  on  the  steamer  Ohio  with 
Captain  Scott  in  1H74.  He  served  as  a  deckhand  on  the  Fanny  /'a/ton,  City  ot  Salon,  W  illamette  Chief  and  Occident  until  IS;:, 
and  was  mate  of  the  Salem  for  about  two  years,  subsequently  filling  a  similar  position  on  the  City  of  Quincy  nm\  Willamette  Chirr 
He  next  ran  as  pilot  on  the  Occident.  S.  T.  Church  and  Bonanza,  leaving  the  latter  to  take  command  of  the  .-/.  .-/.  McCuliu 
which  be  handled  for  about  a  year  and  then  had  charge  of  the  Orient,  011  which  he  remained  for  three  years  in  the  Corvallis  trade 
and  afterward  ran  the  Occident  on  the  same  route  for  a  year.  He  left  the  employ  of  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Companv  at  this 
time,  and  piloted  on  the  Oregon  Pacific  steamer  Three  Sitters  for  a  few  months,  subsequently  commanding  the  A'.  S.  Bentlty  for 
the  same  company,  with  whom  he  served  as  master  on  the  //  i/liam  .If.  Hoag  anil  Three  Sisters  until  September,  iSui,  when  he 
entered  the  employ  of  the  Dalles,  Portland  &  Astoria  Navigation  Company,  taking  charge  of  the  Dalles  City  between  Portland  ami 
the  Cascades.  He  left  this  service  in  1894  and  again  went  to  work  for  the  Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation  Companv,  running  out  of 
Portland  on  different  steamers.  Captain  Short  is  a  brother  of  Capt.  W.  P.  Short  and  of  the  late  Capt.  Marshall  Short,  who  was 
accidentally  killed  at  Astoria  a  few  years  ago.  He  is  a  practical  steamboatman  in  every  respect  aud  has  always  met  with  success 
in  his  calling. 

"Capt.  John  C.  Gore  was  born  near  Detroit,  Mich.,  in  1S53,  leaving  his  home  at  the  age  of  fifteen  to  work  on  vessels  running 
out  of  Marquette,  ou  Lake  Superior,  and  while  so  engaged  piloted  the  first  boat  from  Houghton  through  the  canal  to  the  lake.  He 
was  mate  of  a  tugboat  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  while  still  a  boy  commanded  the  same  vessel.  He  moved  to  Oregon  in  1875  and 
began  steamboating  on  the  Beaver  as  deckhand,  remaining  for  a  short  time  and  then  going  to  the  Ohio.  He  had  no  difficulty  in 
working  up  in  his  profession  and  waa  soon  in  charge  of  the  Government  snaghoat  Conal/is,  which  he  ran  for  a  nunit>cr  of  years,  and 
subsequently  fitted  out  the  new  Government  steamer  Cascades:  of  the  Columbia  and  was  her  first  master,  his  brother  Charles  working 
with  him  as  engineer.  While  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  engineers  he  had  charge  of  nearly  all  of  their  vessels  aud  was 
always  very  successful.  He  left  this  employ  to  enter  that  of  the  Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation  Company,  taking  command  of  the 
steamer  Bonanza.  He  was  on  the  Willamette  for  several  years,  and  for  a  time  handled  the  mail  boats  on  the  lower  Columbia, 
When  Captain  Troup  assumed  the  management  of  the  Columbia  Kootenai  Steam  Navigation  Company,  he  induced  Captain  Gore 
to  go  into  their  service  and  gave  him  the  captaincy  of  the  finest  Imal,  the  Columbia,  and  he  still  remains  on  the  upper  nver 
where  he  has  established  a  splendid  reputation  as  a  swift-water  navigator.  His  success  is  in  a  large  measure  due  to  his  fearlessness 
aud  good  judgment  in  handling  the  steamers  in  his  charge.    Since  the  burning  of  the  Columbia  he  has  been  in  charge  of  the  I.ylton. 

11  Capt.  George  Gore  was  born  in  Detroit,  Mich,  in  lS^S.  and  undertook  his  marine  career  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  working 
on  the  lakes  as  a  cabin  boy.  He  rose  rapidly  from  the  tanks,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  was  mate  on  a  large  propeller  between 
Buffalo  and  Chicago.  He  continued  running  there  until  1S71,  pitrt  of  the  time  on  sailing  vessels,  but  principally  employed  a> 
quartermaster,  male  and  master  of  steamers.  In  1S71  he  left  Houghton,  Mich  ,  for  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  ou  his  arrival  at  San 
Francisco  ran  for  a  short  time  on  the  Sacramento  River,  and  also  engaged  in  barging  wheat  on  the  Feather  River.  He  afterward 
shipped  as  quartermaster  on  the  old  Pacific,  and,  after  milking  a  few  voyages,  was  appointed  second  male.    One  trip  in  this  capacin 
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Engineer  Charles  E.  Gore,"  were  among  her  crew  in  early  days,  and  the  old  craft  furnished  schooling  for  a  large 
number  of  Willamette  River  stcamboatmen.  She  was  followed  in  after  years  by  many  other  finer  light-draft 
steamers,  none  of  which,  however,  succeeded  in  making  so  much  money  in  proportion  to  cost  as  the  Ohio. 

Another  Willamette  steamer  destined  for  a  long  and  useful  career  was  launched  at  Portland  in  1874 
by  J.  F.  StefFen  for  the  Willamette  River  Transportation  Company,  making  her  trial  trip  March  23d.  She 
was  called  the  Willamette  Chief,  and  was  intended  to  run  through  from  the  headwaters  of  the  stream  for  which 
>hc  was  named  to  Astoria,  where  some  of  her  stockholders  were  interested  in  the  Astoria  Farmers'  Wharf 
Company.  She  left  Corvallis  on  her  first  trip  in  March  with  two  hundred  tons  of  wheat  and  thirty  passengers, 
receiving  one  hundred  and  thirty  more  at  Albany  and  Salem,  nearly  all  of  them  farmers,  who  went  through 
to  Astoria  with  the  wheat.  Col.  Joe  Teal  of  the  wharf  company  accompanied  them,  and  on  the  way  made  a 
speech,  in  which  he  said  that  in  the  future  the  entire  wheat  crop  of  the  Willamette  Valley  would  be  transported 
from  Corvallis  to  Astoria  for  four  dollars  per  ton,  and  that  all  of  the  grain  ships  would  load  at  that  city. 
The  Chief  was  very  strongly  constructed  and  could  carry  a  good-sized  cargo  on  a  comparatively  light  draft  of 
water.  Capt.  Charles  Holman 
and  Engineer  John  Marshall 
were  in  charge  on  the  first 
trip,  and  in  the  following 
year  E.  W.  Baughman  took 
command.  In  December, 
1875.  he  ran  her  to  the  foot 
of  the  Cascades,  over  a  mile 
farther  up  than  any  steamer 
had  yet  been.  Few  who 
were  familiar  with  her  move- 
ments during  the  closing 
days  of  her  career  would 
believe  that  the  old  craft 
ever  had  been  speedy,  yet  in 
the  first  year  of  her  existence 
she  participated  in  a  spirited 
race  with  the  Oneonla,  easily 
distancing  the  sidewheeler. 
Captain  Baughman  remained 
in  charge  of  the  steamer 
until  1879.  when  she  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company,  by  whom  she  was 
rebuilt,  and  Capt.  Henry  Emken  given  command.    He  was  succeeded  by  Captains  I'illsbury,  Bailey/'  Haskell, 

was  enough  for  Gore,  anil  he  left  the  steamship  in  Portland  to  begin  steamboat ing  011  the  Willamette  River.  The  old  i'amouver  was 
his  first  lioat,  but  he  soon  left  her  to  go  as  a  deckhand  on  the  Governor  (-rover,  then  run  by  Aaron  Vickcra.  When  the  Heaver 
was  built.  Gore  went  out  as  mate,  leaving  her  to  enter  the  employment  of  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company  on  the 
upper  Columbia.  He  came  down  to  the  middle  river  after  a  few  months  and  joined  the  old  Teaser,  under  Capt.  Fred  Wilson.  He 
NXl  entered  the  service  of  the  Willamette  Locks  &  Transportation  Company  on  the  Shoshone.  He  was  subsequently  mate 
and  pilot  on  the  famous  Ohio,  and  later  became  captain  of  the  Government  suagboat  Corvallis.  He  again  joined  the  Uregon  Steam 
Navigation  Company's  boats  on  the  upper  river  after  leaving  the  Government  employ,  and  has  beeu  at  various  times  on  all  the 
steamers  of  the  upper  river  fleet  aud  most  of  those  on  the  middle  river.  When  the  big  railroad  bridge  was  erected  at  Ainsworth 
he  was  put  in  charge  of  the  boats  and  barges  employed  in  transporting  the  rock  for  that  structure.  He  left  the  upper  river  in  1884  to 
take  charge  of  the  big  transfer  boat  Taeoma,  used  in  ferrying  Northern  Pacific  trains  across  the  stream  at  Kalarna.  His  ten  years' 
record  on  this  steamer  is  an  enviable  one,  ami  from  the  time  he  commenced  as  mate  on  the  lake  schoonrr  Jane  Ralston,  nearly  a 
third  of  a  century  ago,  he  has  demonstrated  that  stubborn  energy,  backed  by  sound  judgment  and  steady  nerve,  are  better  elements 
of  success  in  steamboating  than  mere  luck. 

'"Charles  E.  Gore  was  born  in  Michigan  in  1851,  and  left  in  1874  for  Oregon  by  way  of  San  I-'rancisco.  He  began 
'teamboaling  on  the  Shoshone  in  the  fall  of  1884,  going  from  her  to  the  Ohio  and  City  of  Salem  as  fireman.  He  was  next  engaged 
on  the  Heaver,  with  which  he  afterwards  went  to  the  Stickccn  with  Capt.  Nat  l^ine,  and  remained  with  her  two  years,  first  as  second 
Mjgilietr  txA  subsequently  as  chief.  On  returning  to  Oregon  he  worked  on  the  steamers  Occident,  City  of  Salem ,  Traveler,  I.imoln, 
Harvest  Queen,  John  Gaits,  P.  S.  Baker,  Northwest,  Cascades  of  the  Columbia,  and  snagboat  Corvallis,  filling  the  position  of  chief 
engineer  for  over  fifteen  years.  He  is  at  present  in  charge  of  the  engines  of  the  Northern  Pacific  transfer  boat  T woma,  having  been 
connected  with  her  almost  continuously  since  his  brother  Capt.  George  Gore  took  command. 

'■'  Capt  Lester  A.  Bailey  was  born  in  Canaan,  Coun.,  in  1850,  and  has  been  engaged  in  the  marine  business  for  over  twenty 
years.  His  first  work  on  the  Columbia  and  Willamette  rivers  was  with  the  little  steamer  Maria  Witktns.  He  afterward  entered  the 
service  of  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company  and  their  successors,  the  Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation  Company*.  While  in  that 
employ,  Captain  Bailey  rose  from  the  rank  of  deckhand  to  that  of  port  captain,  in  which  position,  owing  to  his  thorough  and 
practical  knowledge  of  steamboating,  his  administration  was  highly  successful.  He  was  quick  to  recognize  merit  in  his  employees, 
and  promotions,  where  deserved,  were  quickly  made  as  soon  as  he  took  charge.  When  the  I'nion  Pacific  absorbed  the  water  lines 
of  the  Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation  Company,  Captain  Bailey  retired  from  the  service  and  was  instrumental  in  organizing  the 
Portland  &  Coast  Steamship  Company,  and  started  out  under'very  flattering  circumstances.  He  took  command  of  the  steamer 
H'itta&a  and  handled  her  on  the  coast  route  as  long  as  the  company  was  in  existence,  meeting  with  fully  as  great  a  degree  of  success 
as  he  had  enjoyed  in  his  river  steamboating.  While  in  the  employ  of  the  Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation  Company,  be  commanded 
the  big  sidewheeler  Olympian,  the  first  through  boat  on  the  Portland  and  Ilwaco  route.  His  success  with  this  steamer,  as  well  as 
his  popularity  with  the  traveling  public,  induced  the  Ilwaco  Railway  &  Navigation  Company  to  secure  his  services  as  pilot  on  the 
steamer  Ocean  Wait  when  she  commenced  running  on  the  seaside  route.  He  left  this  employ,  and,  with  John  Marshall,  chartered 
the  steamer  Ilassalo,  which  they  operated  on  the  Cascade  route  for  a  few  months.  Finding  the  route  unprofitable,  they  gave  up  the 
-'••arner,  ami  Captain  Bailey  lias  Mine  had  CMUBM4  of  sex  rial  dilfrit-nt  steanuis  owned  by  the  Oregon  Railway  N  Navigation 
Company,  and,  in  every  position  he  has  filled,  has  acquitted  himself  in  a  highly  creditable  manner. 
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Larkins,"  Kindred,  Pope,  Turner,  and  others.  Before  the  completion  of  the  railroad  bridge  at  Portland  she  was 
transferring  passengers  from  Ash  Street  Dock  to  the  Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation  Company's  terminus,  and 
since  then  has  been  used  mostly  as  a  towboat.  She  was  again  rebuilt  a  few  years  ago,  but  was  destroyed  by  fire 
at  the  boneyard  in  Portland  in  Scptcml>er,  1*494.  The  dimensions  of  the  Chief  were:  length,  one  hundred  and 
sixty-three  feet ;  beam,  thirty-one  feet ;  depth  of  hold,  six  feet ;  engines,  twenty  by  sixty  inches. 

With  the  completion  of  the  locks  at  Oregon  City  a  number  of  corporations  were  organized  to  handle  the 
wheat  crop  of  the  Willamette  Valley.  The  Columbia  &  Willamette  Barge  Company  was  incorporated  at  Astoria 
iu  July  by  Col.  Joe  Teal,  George  W.  Warren,  1).  K.  Warren.  J.  H.  D.  Gray,  John  Hobson,  S.  D.  Adair,  H.  S. 
Shuster  and  S.  N.  Arrigoni.  The  capitalization  was  $30,000,  shares  $100  each.  They  built  two  barges  of  850 
tons  each.  The  first,  the  Columbia  Chief,  launched  at  Steffen's  yard  in  November,  carried  on  her  initial  trip 
767  tons  of  wheat  to  Astoria.  The  Astoria  Farmers'  Wharf  Company  was  incorporated  by  some  of  the  same 
stockholders.  Joe  Teal  was  president,  D.  K.  Warren,  vice-president,  and  S.  B.  Adair,  secretary  and  treasurer. 
With  the  addition  of  the  WUtttmttU  Chief,  the  Willamette  River  Navigation  Company  was  well  equipped  for 
business  and  l>ecame  quite  aggressive.    They  started  the  Beaver  on  the  Astoria  route,  the  Governor  Graver  to 

Cor  vail  is.  the  Willamette  Chief  to 
Albany,  and  the  Shoshone  to  the 
Yamhill  River,  unfortunately  losing 
the  latter  steamer  near  Salem  in 
November.  The  Oregon  Steam 
Navigation  Company  did  not  view 
with  favor  the  advent  of  the  Heaver 
in  territory  which  they  looked  upon 
as  their  own.  As  a  result  they  built 
the  steamer  Welcome  to  assist  Ben 
Holladay's  Senator  on  the  Oregon 
City  line,  and  Holladay  sent  the  K. 
N.  Cook  above  the  falls  to  reinforce 
the  Fanny  Palton,  Alice,  Albany, 
Dayton  and  Success.  The  new  com- 
pany afterward  put  the  Chief  on  the 
Astoria  route,  and  competition  ran 
high  for  a  while,  steamboat  racing 
being  extensively  indulged  in,  result- 
ing in  serious  collisions  between  the 
Beaver  and  the  Emma  Hayu-ard, 
and  the  Chief  and  the  fosie  McNear. 
While  the  opposition  lasted,  rates 
were  cut  to  one  dollar  for  passengers 
and  the  same  rate  per  ton  for  freight 
from  Portland  to  Astoria.  The  Welcome,  a  small  steamer  which  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company  added 
to  their  fleet  in  1874,  was  launched  at  Portland,  and  made  her  trial  trip  July  4th.  Capt.  W.  H.  Smith  was  given 
command,  and  the  following  year  Capt.  George  J.  Ainsworth"  ran  her  on  the  Kalama  route.  Wheu  set  afloat  the 
steamer  contained  the  engines  from  the  Fannie  Troup,  but  in  1876  they  were  replaced  with  those  from  the 
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"Capt.  William  E.  I.arkins  was  born  in  Benton  County.  Or.,  iu  1857,  commenced  stcamboating  between  Oregon  City  ami 
Corvallis  011  (lie  .  ///<<  in  1S74,  and  has  been  continuously  eugaged  in  the  business  since  that  time,  tie  was  in  the  employ  of  the 
Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company  and  its  successors  for  nearly  fifteen  years,  for  a  long  time  on  the  upper  Columbia  and 
Snake  rivers,  and  afterward  as  mate  and  master  of  the  Willamette  Chief  when  she  was  used  as  a  transfer  boat  between  Portland  and 
the  east  side  of  the  Willamette.  He  left  the  service  of  the  Union  Pacific  Company  soon  after  the  advent  of  Superintendent  Pcgram, 
and  entered  the  employ  of  the  Columbia  River  &  Pugct  Sound  Navigation  Company  as  pilot  and  master,  serving  several  years  as 
lilnt  with  Capt.  Thomas  Crang  on  the  Telephone.  While  in  his  charge  the  steamer  unfortunately  sank  at  the  month  of  the 
LVillamette,  but  no  better  evidence  of  the  ability  of  Captain  I,arkins  could  Ih>  found  than  the  fact  that  after  she  was  raised  he  was 
retained  in  his  position.    No  man  on  the  Columbia  stands  higher  in  the  estimation  of  stcamboatinen  than  Captain  I.arkins. 

"Capt.  George  J.  Ainsworth  was  born  in  Oregon  City,  Or.,  April  13,  1853,  and  has  been  informed  that  his  first  steamboat 
experience  was  as  a  passenger  ou  the  Lot  Whilcomb  when  two  weeks  old.  Early  in  1874  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Oregou 
Steam  Navigation  Company  as  clerk  in  the  president's  office,  going  from  there  to  the  steamer  Welcome  as  purser,  and  afterward 
holding  the  same  position  on  the  Oneonta,  Emma  //award.  Pixie  Thompson  and  Annie  Stewart.  While  engaged  in  this  work  he 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  navigation  and  of  handling  a  steamboat,  and  in  due  time  received  a  license  as  master  and  pilot  and  took 
command  of  the  steamer  Oiler,  subsequently  commanding  the  Welcome,  Dixie  Thompson,  Emma  H<>y;card,  Oneonta  and  others. 
Iu  January,  1877,  he  was  made  a  director  of  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company,  and  in  1878  w-as  appointed  assistant  general 
superintendent,  later  assuming  charge  as  general  superintendent.  Captain  Ainsworth  was  vice-president  of  the  Oregou  Steam 
Navigation  Company  when  its  affairs  were  closed  after  the  Vitlard  coup,  and  when  the  Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation  Corupanv 
succeeded  it  he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  river  and  Sound  divisions,  and  operated  the  portage  roads  at  the  Cascades  aud  The 
Dalles,  resigning  in  1892  to  assist  his  father,  who  had  become  interested  in  a  number  of  enterprises  at  Oakland,  Cat.  After  six  yeans 
there  he  went  to  Redondo  Beach,  and,  under  the  direction  of  his  father  and  R.  R.  Thompson,  the  owners,  succeeded  in  transforming 
a  barren  waste  of  land  into  one  of  the  finest  commercial  ports  of  Southern  California.  The  Redondo  Beach  Company,  Redondo 
Railway  Company,  and  Redondo  Hotel  Company,  were  adjuncts  iu  the  development  which  brought  into  existence  a  magnificent 
hotel,  narrow-guagc  railway,  a  wharf  suitable  for  the  largest  ships  afloat,  and  many  other  improvements.  Capt.  George  Ainsworth 
remained  in  charge  of  this  vast  property  until  the  death  of  his  father  and  then  returned  to  Oregon  as  administrator  of  his  estate. 
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Ouyhee.  Ains worth  was  succeeded  as  master  by  A.  B.  Pillsbury,  Richard  Hoyt,  and  Clark  W.  Sprague,  better 
known  as  "Woody."  In  August,  18S1,  the  Welcome  was  towed  by  the  tug  Tacoma  to  Puget  Sound,  where 
Sprague  took  command.  The  following  year  she  engaged  iu  a  vigorous  contest  on  the  Belliugham  Bay  run 
with  another  old  Columbia  River  steamer,  the  Washing  ton.  In  the  service  of  the  Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation 
Company  she  was  operated  on  all  of  the  routes  out  of  Seattle  until  finer  and  faster  boats  relegated  her  to  the  rear. 
While  laid  up  at  Gig  harbor  in  August,  1890,  she  was  destroyed  by  fire,  the  steamer  Alida  burning  at  the  same 

time.  The  Welcome  was  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  feet  long,  twenty-seven 
feet  beam,  and  five  feet  six  inches  hold.  The  steamer  Otter,  a  diminutive  stern- 
wheeler,  was  also  added  to  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company's  fleet  in  1874, 
Capt.  W.  H.  Smith  ran  her  for  one  season,  and  she  was  then  sold  and  went  to  the 
Sound,  running  there  for  several  years.  The  Otter  was  built  by  Fred  Congclon. 
with  machinery  from  the  Mfary  Hell,  which  he  had  previously  dismantled  and 
traded  to  G.  W.  Hume  to  be  used  as  a  wharf.  Congdon  made  a  trial  trip  with  the 
Otter,  March  28th,  but  the  Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation  Company  purchased  her 
shortly  afterward  to  prevent  interference  with  their  business.  On  the  Sound  she 
was  first  used  by  Captain  Hyde,  towing  barges  for  the  Kenton  Coal  Company. 
She  afterward  ran  as  an  opposition  boat  on  the  upper  Sound  route  until  1877. 
when  the  owners  of  the  Zephyr  and  Messenger  combined  with  Starr  and  secured 
her  retirement  with  a  monthly  subsidy 
of  five  hundred  dollars.  The  following 
year  Starr  operated  her  between  Tacoma 
and  Olympia,  Captains  Parker,  Claneey 
and  Wilson  having  charge.  She  was 
suWquently  commanded  by  Sprague,  Beechcr,  Parker,  and  several 
others.  Her  closing  days  on  the  Sound  were  spent  as  a  trading 
steamer,  and  she  gave  good  service  until  February.  1890,  when  she 
collided  with  the  /fassalo  near  E)es  Moines,  aud,  although  beached 
without  loss  of  life,  was  too  badly  damaged  to  lie  repaired,  At  the 
time  of  her  loss  she  was  owned  by  Capt.  T.  Cook  of  Tacoma.  The 
Otter  was  eighty-seven  feet  long,  eighteen  feet  beam,  and  six  feet  hold. 
Congdon  had  intended  her  for  a  connecting  boat  with  the  Teaser, 
which  Moody  and  French  had  built  to  run  on  the  middle  river.  The 
Teaser,  like  her  companion,  was  too  small  to  l>e  of  much  use,  but 
succeeded  in  making  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company  purchase 
her  at  a  good  advance  on  her  cost.  She  was  constructed  at  The 
Dalles,  and  was  sixty-nine  feet  long,  thirteen  feet  beam,  aud  eight  feet 
hold,  with  engines  eight  by  eighteen  inches.  Capt.  H.  T.  Coc  was  in 
command  during  her  brief  career  on  the  middle  river,  and  in  1875  she 

was  taken  over  the  Cascades  by  Capt. 
J.  W.  Brazee,  Engineer  Carroll,  and 
Fireman  Stevenson.  Having  no  use  for 
her  on  the  river,  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company  sold  her  to  Capt.  J.  C. 
Brittain  of  Seattle,  who  ran  her  until  1879,  when  she  sank.  After  being  raised 
the  following  year,  her  machinery  was  removed,  and  she  was  rigged  as  a  schooner. 
She  is  still  sailing  on  the  waters  of  the  Northwest,  engaged  at  the  present  time  in 
the  sealing  business.  The  Columbia  River  Transportation  Company,  which  had 
expected  to  establish  a  successful  opposition  line  between  Portland  and  The 
Dalles,  was  incorporated  in  Septemlier  by  I).  M.  French,  William  Grant.  J.  C. 
^  Cartwright,  Emil  Schultze  and  M.  H.  Gates.    Another  organization,  known  as 

the  Cascades  Canal  &  Locks  Company,  was  incorporated  Oc^pber  22d  by  A.  C. 
Kinney,  B.  H.  Bowman  and  R.  Mallory,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000,  at  $i<x> 
per  share.  A  small  propeller  called  the  St.  Patrick  was  built  at  Waterford,  Wash., 
in  1874,  by  James  Williams.  She  was  fifty  feet  long,  twelve  feet  beam,  and  five 
feet  hold,  made  her  trial  trip  April  14th,  was  used  for  a  short  time  as  a  towboat  on 
the  Columbia,  and  sold  in  1876  to  D.  K.  Howard  of  Seabeck,  who  took  her  to  the 
Sound  and  operated  her  on  the  run  between  Port  Gamble  and  Seabeck.  Since  that  time  she  has  been  in  service 
continually  between  points  adjacent  to  Seattle.  Another  small  steamer  was  constructed  at  Portland  by  James 
Fox,  who  purchased  the  wreck  of  the  burned  tug  Scdalia  and  placed  the  machinery  in  the  Favorite.  Like  her 
predecessors,  she  was  used  in  towing  ships  on  the  river,  J.  N.  Fisher  serving  as  master. 

The  tug  .  tstoria  was  extensively  repaired  in  1874,  and  her  place  on  the  bar  was  filled  by  the  C.J.  Hrenham, 
which  arrived  at  Astoria,  February  yth,  in  charge  of  Captain  Hill.    The  Brenham  was  built  at  Humboldt  by 
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W.  C.  Ralston  to  run  up  the  Novo  River  for  lumlier.  She  proved  too  large  for  this  work  and  was  sold  to 
A.  M.  Simpson,  who  sent  her  to  Coos  Bay  and  afterward  to  the  Columbia  bar,  where  she  remained  over  ten  years. 
Eli  Hilton  was  in  charge  until  1877,  when  Capt.  George  C.  Flavel  took  command.  M.  D.  Staples,"  Eric  Johnson 
and  D.J.  McVicar  *  also  handled  the  steamer  during  her  stay  on  the  Columbia,  The  steamer  Onuard  was 
brought  down  from  the  Tualitin  and  operated  on  the  Cathlamet  route, 
and  the  Wenat,  which  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company  had 
disposed  of  to  Captain  Kellogg,  was  running  up  the  Columbia  to  the 
Sandy.  The  steam  tug  Katie  Cook  was  built  On  the  Coquille  River  by 
the  Coquille  Tug  ft  Mill  Company.  She  was  fifty-seven  feet  long, 
fifteen  feet  beam,  and  six  feet  hold,  with  engines  fourteen  by  twelve 
inches.  T.  S.  Floyd  was  her  first  master,  retaining  his  position  until 
1878,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Capt.  J.  Parker,  who  alternated  in 
command  with  his  predecessor  until  1889,  when  Capt.  Levi  Snyder* 
took  charge,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  James  Caughell  in  1890.  The 
Coos,  a  small  sidewhecler  fifty-six  feet  long,  fourteen  feet  beam,  and  four 
feet  six  inches  hold,  with  engines  ten  by  thirty  inches,  was  launched  at 

Empire  City  by  Capt.  W.  H.  Luse.    Captains  Luse,  Eaufare,  Floyd  and 

Ernst  commanded  her  at  different  times  until  late  in  1884,  when  H.  W. 

Dunham  rebuilt  her  at  Marshfield.    Capt.  A.  M.  Campbell,  H.  W. 

Rot>ert  and  J.  P.  Dunham  were  in  control  until  1890,  when  A.  F.  Ilurd 

took  charge  and  has  run  the  steamer  since.    The  Mollie,  a  propeller 

fifty-four  feet  long,  with  an  eight  by  fifteen  inch  engine,  was  built  at 

Elk  City  in  1S74  and  ran  between  that  place  and  Newport  on  Yaquina 

Bay.    Hazard  C.  Smith  was  the  owner,  and  Elliott  Wilson,  A.  E. 

Reiser  and  S.  T.  Jordan  were  masters  until  about  1881,  when  she 

ended  her  career. 

With  the  discoveries  of  gold  on  the  Stickeen  and  in  the  Cassiar 

country  a  boom  in  steamboating  was  again  looked  for,  and  two  new  steamers  were  constructed  for  this  trade. 

The  first  of  these,  the  Glenora,  built  by  Alexander  Watson,  Sr.,"  was  launched  at  Victoria,  March  9th,  by  Capt. 

"Capt.  M.  D.  Staples  was  lxirn  in  Maine  in  1846,  ami  when  thirteen  years  of  age  sailed  out  of  Atlantic  port*  lo  the  West 
Indies.  He  fir*t  reached  San  I-'rancisco  in  1866,  and,  after  a  few  mouths  on  the  hark  Gem  0/  the  Ocean,  went  ou  the  brig  ISrewster, 
and  from  her  to  the  Jane  A.  Falkenhetg,  remaining  with  Captain  Cathcart  three  years.  He  ran  for  a  short  lime  on  the  steamers 
California,  George  S.  II  'right  and  GtUiit  Telfair,  returning  East  in  1871  as  mate  on  the  Wlc  '/.ouave.  After  a  short  visit  at  his  old 
home  he  sailed  for  Calcutta  in  the  bark  II  inged  kacer,  and,  ou  his  return  to  Boston,  went  to  New  York  and  thence  to  San  Francisco, 
where  he  arrived  in  1875.    He  made  a  few  trips  as  thinl  mate  on  the  steamer  Ajar,  and  then  joined  the  tuglioal  Astoria  on  the 

Columbia  River  bar,  remaining  there  as 
captain  and  l)Br  pilot  for  twenty  years.  At 
present  he  is  one  of  the  State  pilots  on  the 
schooner  San  Jost, 

°Capt.  D.  J.  McVicar  was  born  at 
Cape  Breton  in  iSjs,  ami  at  the  age  of  thir- 
teen began  sailing  coastwise,  two  year* 
later  running  to  West  India  ports  and  Cuba, 
where  he  continued  four  years,  and,  after 
a  year  on  the  western  ocean,  reached  San 
Francisco  on  the  ship  ('ante  Heed  in  1875. 
He  came  to  the  Columbia  Kiver  on  the  ship 
Florida,  and,  after  his  arrival  at  Astoria, 
worked  on  tugboats  as  mate  and  pilot  for 
three  or  four  years.  His  first  command  was 
the  old  tug  Alary  Taylor,  which  he  joined  in 
October,  1880,  leaving  her  early  the  follow- 
ing year  to  take  the  Astoria.  He  suhse 
i|uently  fo'lowed  bar  piloting  for  a  year,  but 
returned  to  the  tugboats,  handling  the  Sol 
Thomas  for  a  few  mouths  and  afterward 
commanding  the  Pioneer  four  years.  He 
finally  took  her  to  the  Sound,  and,  alter 
leaving  her,  went  to  the  pilot  schooner 
C.  G,  U'hite,  working  as  liar  pilot  until  the 
new  pilotage  law  drove  her  out  of  business. 
He  then  took  charge  of  the  tug  Astoria 
again,  remaining  with  her  four  years,  and 
Sthamhi  •Coos"  about  two  years  ago  left  bcr  to  join  the 

schooner  San  Josl  as  one  of  the  Oregon 
State  pilots.  Captain  McVicar  has  enjoyed  some  racy  experiences  on  the  bar,  on  one  occasion  being  out  six  days  with  the  Pioneer, 
by  which  time  the  tug  and  all  bands  had  been  given  up  for  lost. 

MCapt.  Levi  Sn viler  was  horn  in  Pennsylvania  in  1859,  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  while  quite  young,  and  commenced 
steamboating  ou  the  Coquille  River  early  iu  1880.  His  first  craft  was  the  Little  Annie,  w  hich  has  supplied  schooling  for  a  large 
number  of  Coos  Bay  sleamboatmcn.  He  was  afterward  engaged  ou  a  number  of  well  known  steamers  on  the  bay,  and  for  several 
years  past  has  had  command  of  the  tug  Triumph,  which  he  has  operated  in  a  highly  successful  manner  on  the  bar. 

"Alexander  Watson,  Sr.,  who  hits  spent  nearly  half  a  century-  building  marine  craft,  is  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  arrived  in 
Victoria  in  1SG3,  where  he  has  since  followed  his  calling.  One  of  his  first  steamboats  was  the  1  He  nor  a.  ordered  by  Capt.  John  Irving 
for  the  Stickeen  River  trade.  He  also  built  the  Gertrude  for  Cajit.  William  Moore  for  the  same  traffic.  He  next  designed  the  tiue 
stcrnwhecler  Reliance,  and  constructed  the  steamers  Peerless,  Aamtoi>/>s  and  Spallamacheen  at  Kamloops  and  the  steamers  Ditches* 
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John  Irving  ;'*  the  other,  the  Gem,  was  completed  April  10th  for  Millard  &  Moore.  The  latter  was  a  light-draft 
steamer  a  little  over  seventy  feet  long  and  thirteen  feet  beam,  but  she  was  no  match  for  the  Glenorci.  A 
year  later  Moore  built  the  steamer  Gertrude,  and  the  Glenora  continued  running  under  Irving's  management 
until  1876,  when  she  was  sold  to  the  owner  of  the  Gertrude,  who  took  her  to  the  Fraser  River  a  year 
later  and  operated  her  in  opposition  to  Irving's  steamers,  but  she  was  soon  laid  off.  She  remained  on 
the  Fraser  until  1879,  when  she  ended  her 
career  by  striking  a  rock  near  the  mouth 
of  Harrison  River  while  coming  down  the 
stream,  December  5th.  The  Reliance,  which 
had  just  been  released  by  the  latter  steamer 
from  a  bar  on  which  she  had  grounded,  was 
close  behind,  rescued  the  passengers  and 
crew  and  saved  the  furniture  and  cabin 
fittings.  The  Gem  also  left  the  Stickeen 
for  the  Fraser,  where  she  ended  her  days. 
The  old  British  gunboat  Grappler,  which  had 
been  purchased  at  auction  by  Mr.  Broderick 
for  §5, 000,  entered  the  merchant  service  in 
1874.  She  started  out  in  charge  of  Captain 
Moore,  with  George  W.  CtVtO,"  first  officer. 

t  STKASlftllll'      \jom  AN.H;-, 

and  Marion  at  Golden  on  the  upper  Columbia.  sub-  Konuerty  V.  S.  Revenue  Cutler  "  Wyau<!«  " 

<equently  completing  the  steamer  Lytton  at  Revel- 

«toke  for  the  Columbia  &  Kootenai  Steam  Navigation  Company.  Well  known  samples  of  his  handiwork  were  the  William  Irving, 
Elisabeth  Irving,  R.  P.  RUhct,  Delaware,  Transfer,  and  several  steamer*  of  lesser  importance.  He  also  designed  a  great  nianv 
vessels  for  other  builders. 

"  Commodore  John  Irving  of  Victoria,  B.  C,  one  of  the  best  known  marine  men  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  was  born  in  Portland, 
Or.,  in  1854,  and,  though  still  a  young  man,  1ms  had  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  experience  in  his  calling  Beginning  with  his  father. 
Cant.  William  Irving,  on  the  Onward  on  the  Fraser  River  when  a  lw>y  of  sixteen,  he  soon  mastered  the  minor  details  of  the  business, 
and  at  the  age  of  twenty  took  command  of  the  steamer.  His  father's  death  in  1872  left  the  yonng  man  practically  in  charge  of  the 
transportation  business  founded  long  before.  Commodore  Irving  was  equal  to  the  emergency,  and  through  all  the  succeeding  years, 
with  opposition  following  opposition,  with  war  to  the  knife  and  knife  to  the  hilt,  he  has  held  his  own  andemerged  smiliug  from  each 
•teamboat  conflict,  with  his  organization  a  little  more  perfect  than  when  he  cutercd  the  fight.  When  betook  command  of  the 
On-jxxrd  he  effected  a  combination  with  Fleming  and  ['arsons,  who  were  running  the  steamer  l.itloet,  this  agreement  remaining  in 
force  until  1875,  when  Irving  bought  them  out.  His  fleet  then  included  the  steamers  Hope,  Glenora,  Onward  and  Royal  City,  the 
latter  having  been  built  in  1874,  when  the  t.illoel  was  broken  up.  The  Glenora  was  built  for  the  Stickeen  Kiver  trade,  and  continued 
running  there  until  1876,  when  Irving  sold  her,  with  the  route,  to  Capt.  William  Moore,  who  ap|>cared  on  the  Stickeen  with  the 
Gertrude  iu  1875.  He  then  concentrated  bis  forces  on  the  Fraser,  where  he  was  followed  by  Moore  and  a  man  named  Oppenheimer, 
who  brought  the  Glenma  over  to  the  Fraser  and  commenced  a  competition  of  which  Irving  soon  disposed.    The  Hudson's  Bay 

Company  bad  in  the  meantime  embarked  iu  business  on  the  New  Westminster 
route,  and  in  1878  Irving  bought  the  famous  old  Wilson  G.  Hunt  and  ran  her 
between  Victoria  and  the  Queen  City.  His  rivals  secured  the  steamer  Olympia, 
renaming  her  the  Princess  Louise,  and  for  a  short  time  competition  between  the 
two  steamers  ran  high,  though  a  combination  was  soon  formed,  which  remained 
iu  force  until  the  Canadian  1'aciflG  Navigation  Company  was  organized  in  1883. 
In  18S0  the  Cassiar,  owned  by  W.  J.  Stevens,  came  to  the  Fraser,  precipitating 
another  contest,  which  l  isted  until  that  steamer  was  lost  iu  1N81.  William 
Moore  meanwhile  had  built  the  Western  Slope  and  was  running  her  through  to 
Yale,  and,  to  meet  this  new  rival,  Irving  ordered  the  splendid  steamer  Elizabeth 
In-ing,  which  burned  before  she  earned  a  dollar.  Undismayed  by  the  loss  of 
the  fortune  swept  away  with  the  uninsured  steamer,  Commodore  Irving  rallied 
his  forces  and  launched  the  A'.  /'.  Rithet.  Captain  Moore  had  failed  in  the 
interim,  and  in  1883  Irving  bid  in  the  Western  Slope  at  auction,  ending  the 
opposition  on  the  Fraser.  In  1885  the  People's  Navigation  Company,  composed 
of  Messrs.  Turner  and  Finlayson  of  Victoria  and  a  number  of  Nanaimo  people, 
purchased  the  steamer  Amelia  and  put  her  on  the  Nauaimo  route  in  opposition 
to  the  Canadian  Pacific  Navigation  Company,  of  which  Irving  has  been  manager 
since  its  incorporation.  A  bitter  war  raged  for  a  brief  period,  but  was  ended  by 
the  purchase  of  the  interests  of  Irving  and  his  associates  by  the  new  company. 
When  the  completion  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  in  1886  ruined  steam- 
boating  on  the  Fraser.  the  Canadian  Pacific  Navigation  Company  withdrew,  ami 
since  that  lime  has  confined  its  operations  to  the  Northern  ami  Vancouver 
routes.  In  addition  to  his  interests  in  the  Canadian  Pacific  Navigation  Company, 
Commodore  Irving  is  a  large  stockholder  in  the  Columbia  &  Kootenai  Steam 
Navigation  Company,  operating  steamers  on  the  upper  Columbia,  Kootenai  and 
Arrow  lakes,  and  is  also  interested  in  many  other  British  Columbia  enterprises. 

"Capt.  George  W.  Cavin  was  born  iu  New  Brunswick  in  184S,  and  com- 
menced bis  career  sailing  out  of  Maine  ports  in  the  West  India  trade  in  1864.  his 
father  being  a  prominent  merchant  at  Belfast.  In  1868  he  was  master  of  the 
schooner  J.  H.  Sawyer  fur  a  few  months  in  the  coasting  trade,  and  in  the  spring 
of  1870  he  liegan  stcaniboating  on  the  St.  Croix  River.  He  arrived  at  Victoria 
in  1873,  and  in  the  spring  of  1874  joined  the  steamer  Grappler  with  young  Cap- 
J  w.  Mooaa  **'n  Moore,  from  which  he  went  to  the  Gettrude  as  mate,  running  with  her  on 

the  Stickeen  Kiver  in  1875  and  1876,  and  then  going  to  Queen  Charlotte's  Island, 
where  he  established  a  fishery.  After  his  return  he  took  command  of  the  Reaver,  running  her  as  a  towboat  in  the  fall  of  1878. 
The  same  year  he  brought  the  tug  Hope  from  Port  Townsend,  and,  after  operating  her  for  a  short  time,  took  the  contract  to  repair 
the  ship  St.  Lawrence,  wrecked  at  Plumper'*  Pass.  After  completing  this  work  he  put  the  ship  (•ettysburg  into  the  water  from  the 
beach,  where  she  had  been  blown  during  the  big  gale  of  1SS3.  He  was  subsequently  in  command  of  the  steam  schooner  Dolphin, 
doing  a  general  wrecking  ami  jobbing  business.  In  1883  he  took  charge  of  the  Tenser,  and  the  following  spring  refitted  her  with 
new  engines  and  boiler  and  ran  her  until  18SS.  when  he  disposed  of  her  to  the  Canadian  Pacific  Navigation  Company,  and  in  1890 
look  the  steamer  Constance,  handling  her  until  1893,  then  taking  the  Velos,  on  which  he  remained  until  August,  1894. 
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J.  W.  Moore,*'  purser.  The  old  Beaver,  at  this  time  nearing  her  fortieth  birthday,  was  refitted,  made  her  first 
trip  as  a  towboat  August  8th,  and  ou  the  thirty-first  was  sold  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  to  Messrs. 
Stafford,  Saunders,  Morton,  Kudlin,  Coltmau  and  Williams. 

Captain  Starr,  who  had  received  some  expensive  lessons  in  steamboat  combination  in  the  early  part  of  his 

career,  had  perfected  his  organization  so  that  in  1874,  with  the  aid  of 
Finch  &  Wright,  he  controlled  all  of  the  available  steam  craft  on  Puget 
Sound,  his  fleet  including  the  steamers  Olympia,  North  Pacific,  Alida, 
Isabel,  Iili:a  Anderson,  and  W  ilson  G.  Hunt.  Starr  had  been  carrying 
the  mail  from  Olympia  to  Victoria  under  a  contract  for  $26,000  yearly, 
but  at  its  expiration,  October  31st,  P.  D.  Moore  secured  it  for  a  period 
of  three  and  one-half  years  from  January  1,  1875,  at  $20,900  a  year. 
The  Starr  combine  bid  $33,500,  and  James  Robbins  $22,500.  As  Moore 
had  no  steamer  at  his  disposal  when  Starr's  contract  expired,  the  latter 
refused  to  carry  the  mail  until  the  officials  at  Washington  made  an 
agreement  by  wire  fixing  the  rate  from  October  31st  until  January  I, 
1875,  at  $500  a  trip.  During  the  Cassiar  excitement  the  steamer  Eliza 
Anderson,  Capt.  Dan  Morrison,  made  a  few  voyages  from  the  Sound  to 
the  new  gold  region.  Capt.  John  T.  Wright  sent  his  steamship  William 
Tabor  to  Victoria  in  June,  but,  when  Rosenfcld  &  Bermingham  disposed 
of  their  interest  in  the  Victoria  business  to  Goodall,  Nelson  &  Co.,  the 
Tabor  was  replaced  with  the  steamship  Los  Angeles,  formerly  the  reve- 
nue cutter  U  'yanda.  The  Ventura,  originally  the  United  States  steamer 
Rcsaca,  also  made  a  trip  to  Victoria.  The  sidewheel  steamer  Yakima, 
length  one  hundred  and  seventeen  feet,  beam  twenty-two  feet,  depth  of 
hold  six  feet  five  inches,  was  launched  at  Port  Gamble  in  1874,  and, 
despite  the  advent  in  later  years  of  finer  and  more  powerful  tugs,  is 
still  holding  her  own,  although  at  present  used  as  a  spare  boat  by  the 
mill  company.  The  Yakima  was  for  a  short  time  in  command  of  Capt. 
David  Hill,  and  for  many  years  was  handled  by  Captains  J.  R.  and  William  Williamson."  Several  small 
steamers  were  constructed  on  Puget  Sound  in  1874,  the  best  known  being  the  Addie,  a  towboat  built  at  the  foot  of 
Cherry  Street,  Seattle.  In  1875  she  was  taken  to  Lake  Washington  to  tow  barges  for  the  Newcastle  Coal 
Company,  remaining  there  until  the  railroad  was  completed,  when  she  was  taken  back  and  operated  in  the  jobbing 
trade  by  Capt.  Mark  Norton. ,;  Capt.  J.  C.  Brittain  purchased  her  from  the  coal  company,  and  C.  D.  Brownfield 
was  appointed  master.  She  was  (Subsequently  sold  to  the  Port  Madison  Mill  Company,  in  whose  service  she  ended 
her  days.  She  was  named  in  honor  of  Mrs.  R.  L.  Thorn,  nee  Addie 
Stnithers,  a  daughter  of  K.  N.  Sinithcrs  of  Port  Ludlow.  The  steamers 
Lena  C.  Gray  and  Fanny  were  also  launched  at  Seattle  in  1874.  The 
rapid  increase  in  the  marine  business  on  Puget  Sonnd  was  indicated  by 
the  number  of  meu  engaged  at  this  time.  The  following  persons  were 
granted  licenses  in  the  Seattle  Inspection  District :  Masters — William 
Bailey,  John  B.  Cook,  W.  P.  Cornelius,  James  Doyle,  George  F.  Fry, 
Theodore  Frcidman,  William  Gove,  J.  A.  Gardiner,  William  Haffncr, 
John  S.  Hill.  H.  H.  Hyde,  Samuel  Jackson,  S.  D.  Libby,  George  D. 


Capt.  J.  R.  Williamson 


"J.  W.  Moore,  a  son  of  Capt.  William  Moore,  one  of  the  best  known  marine 
men  in  tlie  Northwest,  was  horn  in  New  Orleans  in  1847.  He  has  been  connected 
with  all  of  the  steamers  operated  by  his  father  and  has  followed  the  business  in  the 
same  vicinity  for  thirty  years,  running  as  purser  on  the  Alexander,  (iertrude,  draft- 
filer,  and  of  late  years  on  nearly  all  the  steamers  of  the  Cauadiau  Pacific  Navigation 
Company.  At  the  present  lime  he  is  on  the  Charmer  and  the  Islander,  on  the 
Victoria-Vancouver  route. 

,;  Capt.  William  Williamson,  while  still  a  young  man,  is  a  pioneer  in  his  call- 
ing, and  has  probably  had  more  tugboat  experience  than  any  man  of  his  age  iu  the 
Northwest  He  »»  taught  stramhoaling  when  a  boy  by  hi*  father,  one  of  the  old 
school  on  Puget  Sound,  and  grew  up  with  the  business.  Before  entering  the  tugboat 
service  he  bad  several  years'  experience  011  the  Celilo,  J.  IS.  Lihby,  and  other  pioneer 
craft.  At  different  times  he  commanded  all  of  the  Port  ('.amble  tugboats,  and  was 
the  last  master  of  the  venerable  (iolinh,  baring  charge  ol  that  ancient  steamer  for 
six  years.  Soon  after  the  (ioliah  was  given  her  final  lay  off,  Captain  Williamson 
entered  the  employ  of  the  Northwestern  Steamship  Company  as  pilot  on  the  steamer 
Rosalie,  on  which  he  occasionally  ran  as  master,  and  of  the  steamers  Idaho  and  George  E.  Starr,  operated  by  the  same  company. 
Captain  Williamson's  career  has  been  fully  as  successful  as  was  that  of  his  father,  anil  he  enjoys  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the 
most  skillful  navigators  on  the  lalMld  sea. 

"Capt.  Mark  Norton  came  to  Seattle  from  Law  Angeles  about  (87 1,  and  was  taken  in  hand  by  Capt.  Tom  Brennan,  the 
pioneer  steamboat  runn,  and  under  his  tutorship  became  a  proficient  navigator.  He  was  made  captain  of  the  J.  II.  Libby  on  the 
Whatcom  route  while  yet  a  boy,  anil  was  afterward  connected  with  Captain  Brittain's  steamers  and  later  employed  by  Capt.  Cbarlcs 
Low.  He  retired  from  steambiialing  aliout  ten  years  ago  and  began  a  sporting  life.  In  spite  of  this  fact  he  is  still  popular  with  a 
great  many,  who  knew  him  during  bis  marine  career,  ami  who  remember  him  as  "the  most  popular  slcamboatmaii  on  Puget 
Sound." 


la  it.  William  Williamson 
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Messegee,  James  Nugent,  Frank  Parker,  J.  G.  Parker,  Francis  M.  Sargent,  John  A.  Suffern,  E.  A.  Starr,  Charles 
G.  True,  Thomas  F.  Kinney,"  W.  E.  Wilson,  Thomas  J.  Wilson.  Thomas  A.  Wright.  Pilots— George  Browner, 
Jasper  Baker,  Thomas  Drennan,  John  Cosgrove,  Charles  E.  Clancey,  David  II.  Hill,  John  B.  Lihby,  John  A. 
McCoy,  W.  F.  Munroe,  Daniel  Morrison,  Hiram  J.  Olney,  Henry  Smith,  William  Williamson,  Chris  Williams, 
Alfred  Waite.  Engineers — Robert  Airey,  John  Brunc,  Jacob  Branwell,  Peter  Boyle,  Thomas  Cullen,  Charles 
Clarke,  Henry  Denny,  Henry  Duane.  William  Daly.  A.  B.  Francis,  Michael  Foley,  Telles  Jensen,  James 

Griffiths,  T.  D.  Hinklcy.  John  E.  Halstead,  Patrick  Hickcy,  James  Hart, 
Ira  G.  Harmon.  Ben  T.  Jones,  John  Kennedy,  George  Kelly,  Dennis 
Lawlor,  Thomas  Lewis,  A.  H.  Manning,  W.  F.  Munroe, "  Charles  Mong, 
Jeremiah  McGill.  John  McMann,  Fred  Peterson,  William  Perkins,  S.  Rock- 
feller,  William  Spieseke,  Johu  Smith,  Adam  Schooder,  Francis  Tuttle. 
P.  Van  Tassell,  J.  R.  Williamson.  Madison  Welch.  James  Wallace.  J.  T. 
Williamson,  William  Bell,  James  Burns,  William  Campbell,  O.  O.  Denny, 
William  Jackson,  William  Kcnworthy,  Charles  Lawson,  Henry  Lewis. 
M.  S.  Norton,  H.  H.  Pyne,  W.  H.  Phillips.  Thomas  Robinson,  George  G. 
Swan,11  Charles  W.  Smith,  W.  F.  Tudor.  Charles  Vickers.  John  Watkins, 
Michael  Wallux,  Alfred  Waite.  Mates  W  illiam  Atkinson.  James  Bassett, 
John  Campbell,  A.  F.  Chandler,  Louis  Downes.  Joseph  Ellis.  William  Gar- 
rick,  S.  E.  Harris,  Daniel  J.  Huntley,  William  Hayter,  George  W.  Noyes. 
Cyrus  Orr,  Julius  Olney,  John  Thompson,  James  W.  Tarte,'"  Alfred  Wellfare. 

The  largest  sailing  vessel  yet  constructed  on  the-  Pacific  Coast  was 
launched  at  Coos  Bay  in  1874  and  was  a  production  in  every  way  worthy  of 
the  State  which  claimed  her.  She  was  christened  Western  Shore,  was  one 
hundred  and  eighty-six  feet  long,  twenty-two  feet  hold,  and  registered  1,188 
tons.  She  cost  $8o,(xx>.  A.  M.  Simpson  owning  one-half,  T.  B.  Knowles 
and  Capt.  J.  W.  McAUep  one-eighth  each,  and  San  Francisco  parties  the 
other  fourth.  No  sailing  vessel  ever  set  afloat  on  the  Coast  made  such  a 
remarkable  record  for  speed.  In  1875  she  left  San  Francisco  a  few  minutes  behind  the  steamer  Orijlamme  and 
arrived  in  Astoria  two  and  one-half  hours  ahead,  making  the  trip  in  a  trifle  over  two  days.  A  year  later  she 
established  another  record  by  sailing  from  Portland  to  Liverpool  in  one  hundred  and  one  days,  and  the  next  year 
made  the  trip  to  the  same  port  from  San  Francisco  in  one 
hundred  and  three  days,  returning  in  one  hundred  and  ten. 

-"'Capt.  Thomas  F.  Kinney  was  bora  in  Yarmouth.  Nova  Scotia, 
in  1829,  went  to  wa  at  the  age  of  ten,  and  at  eighteen  was  mate  of  a 
West  India  brig.  He  arrived  111  San  Prancisco  from  Liverpool  iu  1851, 
and,  alter  a  short  stay  at  the  mines,  became  master  or  the  steamer  Mari- 
posa between  San  l-'rancisco  and  Stockton.  He  then  went  whaling  for  a 
short  time,  and  in  1854  and  1S55  was  mate  on  the  barks  Burnham  and 
Chalcedony  in  the  lumber  trade  between  San  Francisco  and  Pugel  Sound. 
He  subsequently  returned  to  the  deep-water  trade,  but  went  to  San  I-'ran- 
cisco  in  1868  and  worked  there  aud  at  the  Marc  Island  Navy  Yard  until 
1S74,  when  he  returned  to  Fuget  Sound  and  ran  as  master  of  the 
schooner  Shoo  Fly,  cruising  in  that  region  for  about  eight  years.  He 
sold  the  schooner  in  18S2  and  retired,  and  now  lives  at  Coupeville,  Wash. 

"Capt.  W.  F.  Munroe  commenced  stcamboating  in  1871  when 
quite  a  boy  aud  gradually  worked  his  way  to  the  front  rank.    He  was  a 
stepson  of  Captain  Briltniu  and  wh*  interested  at  various  limes  in  sev- 
eral of  the  steamers  plying  on  the  Sound,  the  steamer  W.  F.  Munroe 
being  named  for  him.    At  the  time  of  his  death  iu  1881  he  was  the 
owner  of  the  famous  /.  B.  Libby.    In  1881  his  health  began  to  fail, 
having  been  broken  by  exposure,  and  be  went  to  California  in  May 
with  his  family  in  search  of  relief,  which  he  failed  to  find.    He  started 
for  Seattle  in  June  on  the  steamship  t'tnattlla,  but  died  before  reach- 
ing home. 

"George  G.  Swan,  engineer,  was  Ixjrn  in  Nova  Scotia  in  1S5J, 
went  to  the  Sound  in  1874,  aud  with  :..  Henderson  bought  the  steam 
scow  Capital,  which  they  ran  for  alx>ut  four  years  as  a  freight  boat. 
Since  that  time  Mr.  Swan  has  been  engineer  on  a  number  of  Sound 
boats.  Before  starting  West  he  ran  as  second  engineer  on  the  Chippewa 
and  Eau  Claire  Rivers.    He  is  at  present  residing  at  Seattle. 

"Capt.  James  W.  Tarte  was  Imrn  in  P.nglaud  in  1849  and  came  to 
Fuget  Sound  in  1863.  His  first  marine  work  was  with  a  sloop  carrying 
passengers  between  Victoria  and  Esquinialt.  He  remained  there  until 
1869,  when  he  removed  to  Kelliugtiaru  Bay  nud  joined  the  schooner 
(Central  Hamey.  He  was  afterward  mate  on  the  steamers  C  otfax, 
A'r/tie,  Addle,  Despatch  aud  other  small  vessels.    He  was  male  and  pilot  cait.  Tiiumas  i  \vium>« 

with  Capt.  Tom  Wright  on  the  steamer  F/iza  Anderson  running  lo  New 

Westminster,  and  afterward  took  charge  of  her,  opening  the  route  from  Seattle  to  Port  Moody,  as  Vancouver  was  then  known. 
He  retained  this  trade  until  the  Canadian  Pacific  Navigation  Company  placed  the  Picinier  on  the  same  run,  aud  then  withdrew 
to  operate  the  Ezvngr/  l>etwecn  Seattle,  Port  Angeles  and  Victoria.  He  left  this  route  to  carry  the  mail  between  New  Whatcom 
and  Blaine  with  the  steamer  Brick,  which  he  has  handled  iu  this  trade  for  several  years.  Captain  Tarte  has  always  made  a  practice 
of  entertaining  a  certain  nuuilier  of  school  children  on  a  free  excursion  every  Saturday,  and  for  that  reason  is  a  very  popular 
steamboatman,  especially  with  the  young  people. 
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In  addition  to  her  sailing  qualities  she  had  an  enormous  carrying  capacity,  but  was  never  considered  a  lucky 

ship.    She  was  wrecked  July  9,  1878,  on  Duxbury  Reef. 

The  experiment  of  shipping  wheat  from  Astoria  was  first  made  in  1874,  R.  C.  Kinney  &  Sons  dispatching 

the  British  ship  Vermont.    The  British  ship  Aliquois,  the  City  of  Dublin  and  the  Frank  X.  Thayer  also  loaded 

cargoes  at  the  salt-water  port.    The  Columbia  River  grain  fleet  was  much  larger  than  ever  before  and  included 

fifty  British  barks,  fifteen  British  ships,  five  American  ships,  five  American  barks,  one  Norwegian  ship,  four 

Norwegian  barks,  and  five  French  barks.     The  river  at  this  period  had  a  bad 

reputatiou,  and  none  but  small  vessels  were  sent  there.  Of  this  fleet,  the  largest 
was  the  British  ship  Prince  Charlie,  registering  1,346  tons,  but  eight  of  the 
arrivals  were  over  1,000  tons,  twenty  under  500  and  forty-four  under  600  tons, 
trie  smallest  being  the  British  bark  Reindeer,  291  tons  burden.  These  vessels 
were  handled  on  the  river  by  the  steamers  Ben  Holladay,  Annie  Stewart,  Favorite 
and  Shoo  Fly.  The  sloops,  scows  and  schooners  which  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  had  been  engaged  in  business  on  the  Astoria  and  Skipanon  routes 

were  succeeded  in  1874  by  the  steamer  k'atata.  christened  in  honor  of  a  Clatsop 

chief.    She  was  built  at  Astoria  by  Capt.  J.  G.  Hustler,  a  veteran  pilot,  and 

Edward  Hughes,  a  purser  on  Holladay's  steamers.     W.  L.  Pool  was  her  first 

master,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  Frank  Stevens  and  Eugene  Brock.    The  people 

who  made  their  annual  pilgrimage  to  the  seashore  were  not  so  numerous  at  this 

early  day,  and  the  k'atata  failed  to  clear  expenses,  and  was  sold  to  Lienenweber. 

the  canner,  who  used  her  for  transporting  salmon.     In  1879  her  machinery  was 

removed,  and  the  engines  were  placed  in  the  steamer  Tom  Morris,  subsequently 

renamed  La  Camas,  where  they  are  still  doing  duty.    The  Katata  amounted  to  but  little  as  a  steamboat, 

but  as  the  pioneer  on  the  Skipanon  route  she  will  always  be  remembered  by  the  Clatsop  beach  visitors  of 

twenty  years  ago. 

Shipbuilding  on  Puget  Sound  had  passed  the  experimental  stage  several  years  prior  to  1874,  but  in  that 
year  a  specialty  was  made  of  sailing  vessels.  At  Port  Ludlow,  Hall  Brothers  launched  the  Annie  Gee,  a  schooner 
of  154  tons  register:  length,  one  hundred  and  five  feet ;  beam,  thirty  feet ;  depth  of  hold,  eight  and  one-half  feet. 
This  was  the  first  vessel  constructed  by  Hall  Brothers  and  was  followed  by  the  F.llen  J.  McKinnon,  a  seventy-ton 
schooner,  and  the  Twilight  and  Jessie  Xickerson,  twins,  each  of  184  tons  register,  one  hundred  and  twelve  feet 
long,  thirty  feet  beam,  and  nine  feet  hold.  The  three-masted  topsail  schooner  Pio  Benito,  registering  277  tons, 
was  also  completed  by  them  at  Ludlow  in  1S74.  The  Annie  Gee  and  Twilight  are  still  engaged  in  the  coasting 
trade.  Among  the  fast  passages  made  by  the  coasting  fleet  in  1874  was  a  record-breaking  run  of  the  bark  Samoset, 

Captain  Martin,  from  Tacoma  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, where  she  discharged  425,000  feet  of 
lumber,  loaded  11,000  packages  of  mer- 
chandise for  the  return  trip,  and  arrived  at 
Tacoma.  January  31st,  in  twenty  days  and 
twelve  hours,  beating  the  best  time  by  one 
and  one-half  days.  On  the  up  trip  she  cov- 
ered 254  miles  in  one  day.  The  barkentine 
Portland,  launched  at  Coos  Bay  the  preceding 
year,  made  the  run  from  San  Francisco  to 
Astoria  in  three  days,  beating  the  steamship 
Oriflamme.  The  American  ship  C^lit^a  sailed 
from  San  Francisco  to  Royal  Roads  iu  three 
days  and  seventeen  hours.  The  Nanaimo 
coal  trade  furnished  employment  to  a  con- 
siderable number  of  sailing  vessels  in  1874, 
and  the  rates  of  four  and  one-half  and  five 
dollars  per  ton  were  sufficiently  high  to  make 
the  business  very  profitable.  The  numerous 
additions  to  the  coasting  fleet  did  not  exceed 
in  number  the  vessels  which  met  with  disaster  and  went  out  of  service.  One  of  the  most  valuable  among  those 
making  their  last  port  was  the  old  steamship  Prince  Alfred,  which  Roseufeld  &  Bermiugham  had  been  operating 
as  a  mail  steamer  on  the  Victoria  route.  She  came  to  grief  in  Potato  Cove,  near  the  Golden  Gate,  during  a  dense 
fog,  June  14th.  She  struck  on  Duxbury  Reef  and  slid  off  with  a  large  hole  in  her  bottom  ;  and,  although  all 
of  her  pumps  were  started,  there  were  three  feet  of  water  in  the  engine-room  within  twenty-eight  minutes,  and  as 
rapidly  as  possible  she  was  run  for  the  shore,  striking  among  the  rocks  iu  the  cove  about  three  hundred  yards 
from  the  beach,  where  she  soon  went  to  pieces.  The  passengers,  crew  and  mail  were  landed  in  safety,  but  the 
wreck  was  so  complete  that  it  only  brought  $350. 
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The  American  ship  Panther,  Captain  Balch,3:  was  the  first  of  the  fleet  to  perish  in  1874.  She  left  Nanaimo, 
January  17th.  in  tow  of  the  tug  Goliah,  and  while  passing  through  Haro  Straits  a  strong  head  wind  and  a 
blinding  snowstorm  forced  the  tug  to  cast  her  off.  The  ship  struck  a  rock,  rising  several  feet  out  of  the  water  and 
bounding  over  it.  She  then  ran  before  the  wind  up  Swanson  Channel  to  Salt  Spring  Island,  intending  to  make 
fast  there,  but  the  wind  sent  her  across  the  bay,  where  she  struck  a  rock  off  Narrow  Island,  filled  and  listed 
outboard,  with  her  starboard  rail  out  of  water  at  low  tide.  The  crew  escaped  to  the  island,  but  the  Goliah  was 
unable  to  locate  them  and  returned  to  report  the  loss  of  the  ship  at  Port  Gamble,  where  Penhallow,"  the  mate, 
now  a  well  known  coasting  captain,  went  the 
next  day  to  notify  the  owners  in  San  Francisco. 
The  underwriters  sent  up  appliances  and  spent 
thirty  days  trying  to  raise  her.  She  had  1,750 
tons  of  coal  on  board,  which  was  practically  a 
total  loss,  and  the  sails  and  rigging  were  all  that 
was  saved  from  the  vessel.  The  Panther  was 
owned  by  Pope  &  Talbot  and  was  valued  at 
$20,000. 

The  French  brig  Sidi,  Captain  Cometoux. 
from  San  Francisco  for  Portland  under  charter  to 
load  grain  for  Morgan  &  Son.  ran  ashore  at  the 
foot  of  Sand  Island,  March  1st.  She  passed  out 
of  the  harbor  on  February  14th,  experiencing  a  strong  gale  during  the  first  few  days  and  a  very  thick  fog  later. 
An  observation  was  taken  March  1st,  and  the  captain  discovered  that  his  vessel  was  dangerously  close  to  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  with  a  strong  current  setting  in.  He  attempted  to  stand  off  and  wait  for  a  pilot,  but  was 
unable  to  do  so  because  of  unfavorable  winds  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  had  never  entered  the  river 
before,  he  squared  away  for  the  bar  at  3:30  r.  M.,  crossing  in  safety,  but,  in  making  the  turn  at  the  foot  of  Sand 
Island,  the  wind  died  out  and  the  vessel  drifted,  dragging  her  anchor.  At  7:30  the  tug  Brenham  arrived,  but  the 
high  sea  prevented  her  rendering  assistance,  although  the  brig  did  not  strike  until  10:00  P.  M.  When  the  tide 
went  out  the  crew  walked  ashore  on  Sand  Island,  the  vessel  being  high  and  dry  at  low  tide.  The  Sidi  was  a  new 
brig  of  276  tons,  launched  but  eight  months  before,  and  was  insured  for  $30,000.  The  underwriters  sold  her  to 
George  W.  Warren.  George  Woods,  G.  W.  Raymond,  Captain  Hill  of  the  C.  J.  Brenham,  Capt.  William  Koerner, 
and  F.  C.  Carr,  who  succeeded  in  floating  her  at  comparatively  small  expense.    She  was  then  repaired  and  sent 

to  Knappton.  where  she  loaded  lumber  for  San  Francisco.  She  was 
rcchrislened  the  Sea  Waif,  and  was  sold  to  George  W.  Hume,  from 
whom  she  was  purchased  by  San  Francisco  parties,  who  operated  her 
in  the  trade  between  San  Francisco  and  Australia,  where  Capt.  S. 
Simonsen"  sailed  her  for  nine  years.  The  American  bark  Christopher 
Mitchell,  Capt.  Theodore  R.  Airey.4"  from  San  Francisco  for  Port 
Madison,  ran  ashore  on  Dungeness  Spit  during  a  snowstorm,  March 
2d.  The  bark  was  in  ballast  with  the  exception  of  thirty-five  tons  of 
hay,  and  carried  one  passenger  and  a  crew  of  ten.  John  Mackenzie, 
John  Svenson  and  Johu  Brown  were  drowned.    The  light-keepers 


"Capt.  John  W.  Balcli  was  horn  in  Maine  in  1834,  ami  spent  the  first  years 
of  hi*  marine  experience  between  European  and  Atlantic  Coaat  ports.  He  came 
to  San  Francisco  in  1H6S,  and  has  been  coasting  most  of  the  time  since.  After  the 
loss  of  the  Panther  he  ran  in  the  coal  trade,  with  the  exception  of  occasional 
lumber  cargoes  from  the  Sound.  He  is  at  present  in  command  of  the  ship  John 
A.  tiriggs,  l>etween  Nanaimo  and  San  Francisco. 

"Capt.  D,  R.  P.  1'enhallow  was  born  in  Honolulu  in  1845  and  in  i860 
commenced  his  marine  career  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  where  be  arrived  in  1872  as 
mate  on  the  ship  Panther,  remained  with  her  for  a  year,  and  was  then  appointed 
master  of  the  II '.  C.  Park,  going  from  her  to  the  bark  Enoch  Talbot.  He  sailed 
the  Talbot  for  six  years  and  then  took  the  barkentinc  Discovery.  Since  then  he 
has  had  charge  of  lite  schooner  .  Inn,  barkentine  Eureka,  JVanler,  C.  D.  ftryant. 
Robert  Lewcrs  and  Alice  Cook,  having  commanded  the  latter  since  her  construc- 
tion. Captain  Peuhallow  has  had  twenty-one  years'  experience  as  master  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  and  before  this  was  for  a  long  time  in  the  employ  of  the  British 
India  Steam  Navigation  Company,  running  to  Singapore  and  Bombay.  He  also 
served  for  a  short  time  on  the  Pacific  Mail  steamers. 
**Capt.  S.  Simonsen  was  born  in  Norway  in  1849,  and  was  engaged  on  sailing  vessels  in  different  parts  of  the  world  until 
1881,  when  he  went  to  San  Francisco  and  took"  command  of  the  brig  Sen  Wet/,  formerly  the  SUM,  wrecked  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia.  He  sailed  this  vessel  until  1889,  and  was  then  appointed  admiral  in  a  Central  American  Navy,  retaining  that  position 
for  two  yean  and  then  retiring  from  the  water  for  the  same  length  of  time.  In  1H93  be  took  charge  of  the  bark  Oriole,  which  he 
ha*  since  sailed  in  the  coasting  trade. 

wCapt.  Theodore  R.  Airey  was  born  in  Maine  in  1846.  His  first  work  on  the  Pacific  Coast  was  in  1865  on  the  bark  Ocean, 
where  he  served  as  mate  for  two  years,  leaving  her  for  the  bark  t*eonorc,  on  which  he  remained  for  three  years.  His  next  vessel 
was  the  Coquimbo,  sailing  with  her  for  thirteen  years,  during  seven  of  which  he  was  in  command.  He  was  master  of  the  ship 
Christopher  Mitchell  for  four  years  before  she  endedjlier  days  and  then  returned  to  the  Coouitnbo,  and  from  her  went  to  the  bark 
Vidette,  remaining  until  1887,  when  be  was  given  charge  of  the  barkentine  J.  M.  Griffith,  where  he  is  still  engaged. 
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at  Dungeness  succeeded  in  rescuing  the  rest  and  cared  for  them  until  the  steamer  Politkojskv  took  them  to 
Port  Townsend.     The  loss  was  estimated  at  $6,000.     The  steamer  Diana,  famed  in  the  early  annals  of 
British  Columbia  steamboating,  was  wrecked  January  7th  south  of  Cape  Flattery,  while  en  route  from  San 
Francisco  to  the  Sound.    The  steamer  weut  ashore  near  the  Ouitiiault  Indian  Reservation  during  a  thick  fog, 
and,  as  she  was  of  light  draft,  she  ran  far  enough  upon  the  beach  to  prevent  loss  of  life.    The  machinery  was 
afterward  saved.    The  captain  had  a  crew  of  three  men  and  was  accompanied  by  his  daughter.    The  steam  tug 
Sedafia,  built  in  November,  1873,  burned  on  the  Columbia  River,  near  Kalama,  July  ist,  loss  $10,000.  The 
Joark  Sio/tand,  Captain  Gliddon,  a  well  known  coaster,  sailed  from  1'uget  Sound  early  in  the  year,  and  nothing 

was  ever  heard  of  the  crew,  although  the  bark  was  found  wrecked  on  an 
islaud  off  the  coast  of  Japan.  The  American  bark  Jidtcin,  Captain  Hughes, 
from  Utsalady  for  Adelaide,  left  the  Straits,  December  ist,  and  became  water- 
logged three  days  later.  The  captain's  wife  and  two  children  and  the  Chinese 
cook  were  washed  overboard  and  drowned.  Captain  Hughes  and  eight  men 
climbed  to  the  forctop,  where  they  remained  for  three  days,  with  the  sea 
breaking  over  the  vessel  constantly.  The  Edwin  finally  drifted  ashore  near 
Hesquiat,  at  the  identical  place  where  the  John  Bright  had  been  lost  a  few- 
years  before.  The  survivors  were  taken  off  the  wreck  by  some  Indians  who 
came  out  in  a  canoe.  The  next  morning  the  body  of  Mrs.  Hughes  was 
washed  up  on  the  beach.  The  crew  were  takeu  to  Victoria  by  the  schooner 
Alert,  Captain  Christensen. 

The  schooner  FJi:a,  which  sailed  from  Coos  Bay  in  1873  with  eighteen 
[>coplc  and  a  cargo  of  lumber  and  coal,  was  abandoned  and  subsequently 
picked  up  and  lowed  into  the  Straits  of  Fuca  early  in  1874  by  the  tugs 
(irahfiler  and  Isabel.  She  had  previously  been  sighted  by  Her  Majesty's  ship 
lio.xer,  which  had  attempted  to  sink  her  and  had  fired  a  few  shots  t>efore  the 
tugs  took  hold  of  her.  The  schooner  Laura  May,  from  San  Francisco  to  Coos  Bay,  was  wrecked  about  six  miles 
north  of  the  bar  during  a  thick  fog.  The  schooner  Jennie  Thetin,  in  endeavoring  to  sail  into  Coos  Bay  in  March, 
struck  on  the  bar  and  was  beached  on  North  Spit.  The  captain  of  the  tug  had  warned  her  master  not  to  make 
the  attempt,  but  his  advice  was  not  heeded.  When  the  Thetin  was  half  way  in  the  wind  failed,  and  she 
commenced  to  drift,  striking  within  a  few  minutes.  She  was  owned  by  Beedle  &  Co.  of  San  Francisco  and 
insured  for  $S,ooo.  Captain  McAllep  of  Kastport  purchased  the  wreck  from  the  underwriters  for  $1,300,  and  she- 
was  afterward  repaired  and  put  into  commission.  The  United  States  transport  schooner  Margaret  was  driven 
ashore  on  the  coast  of  Alaska  in  March  and  became  a  total  wreck.  Captain  Harrison  and  three  men  reached 
shore  in  safety,  but  narrowly  escaped  death  at  the  hands  of  the  Indians. 
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'ONG  will  be  remembered  the  year  1875,  when  Death,  clad  in  all  his  hideousness,  rode  the 
wave;  and,  while  the  relentless  sea  has  supplied  Northwestern  history  with  many  pitiful 
tales  of  disaster,  this  fatal  year  has  never  been  equaled  in  the  number  of  lives  and  amount 
of  property  sacrificed.  No  greater  calamity  was  ever  visited  on  the  people  of  this  Coast 
than  the  loss  of  the  steamship  Pacific,  and 
even  at  this  time,  after  a  lapse  of  twenty 
years,  the  bare  mention  of  her  name  brings 
"a  pallor  into  the  cheek  and  a  mist  before 
the  eye  "  of  those  whose  loved  ones  went 
forth  on  the  ship  fated  never  to  reach  her 
destination.  The  annals  of  steam  navigation  recall  many  calam- 
ities in  which  the  loss  of  life  has  been  greater.  Splendid 
steamships  have  sailed  away  with  hundreds  of  precious  lives, 
whose  end  could  be  recorded  only  by  the  single  word  "missing" 
cm  the  maritime  registers.  Others,  storm-battered,  fire-swept,  or 
crushed  in  collision,  have  been  engulfed  in  the  depths  of  the 
ocean,  sparing  only  a  remnant  of  their  human  cargo  to  reach  shore 
and  safety  ;  but,  in  nearly  every  mournful  instance,  the  attendant 
heartaches  have  been  softened  in  a  degree  by  the  knowledge  that 
every  available  method  of  rescue  had  been  exhausted,  and  that 
the  remote  position  of  the  vessel  made  the  fate  of  those  who 
perished  inevitable.  Differeut  conditions  surrounded  the  wreck 
of  the  Pacific ;  no  deadly  gale  screamed  through  her  rigging;  no 
angry  billows  curled  over  her  decks.  A  stanch,  well  ccpiipped 
ship  floated  near  her,  and  the  death  wound  was  received  while 
she  was  yet  so  near  a  port  of  safety  that  the  body  of  one  of  the 
victims,  a  fair  young  girl,  drifted  almost  to  the  dooryard  that 
she  had  left,  full  of  life  and  happiness,  a  few  hours  before.  These 
incidents,  the  recollection  of  which  is  forever  reoi>enit>g  heart  wounds  among  those  who  are  left  to  grieve, 
have  made  the  wreck  of  the  i'acific  unparalleled  in  marine  history'- 
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She  steamed  out  of  Victoria  harbor  on  her  last  trip  at  9:30  A.  M. ,  November  4th,  her  decks  fairly  black  with 
people.  The  crew  was  as  follows  :  J.  D.  Howell,'  captain  ;  A.  H,  MeDonough,  first  officer  ;  A.  Wells,  second 
officer  :  J.  M.  Lewis,  third  officer  :  H.  F.  Houston/  chief  engineer  ;  D.  M.  Bassett,  first  assistant ;  A.  J.  Coghlan, 
second  assistant ;  O.  Hyte,  Jr.,  purser;  T.  H.  Bigley,  freight  clerk  ;  James  Lestrange,  Richard  Manders,  James 
O'Neil,  and  one  other,  firemen;  William  Claneey,  Frank  Palmer,  Charles  Norris,  Richard  Powers,  coal-passers: 
Thomas  Lestrange.  Frank  Elwell,  oilers;  R.  F'rrickson.  carpenter ;  Henry  A.  Xorris,  watchman  ;  W.  Fairfield, 
William  Wilson,  John  Daley,  John  Sherry.  Peter  Jamieson,  Lawrence  Guinn,  Thomas  Kerby,  Patrick  Moore, 
Neil  Henley,'  and  one  other,  seamen;  John  Martin,  S.  McNicols,  H.  Jackson,  stewards;  J.  M.  Holdsworth, 
S.  Miles.  C.  H.  Whiting,  cooks  ;  Thomas  Molloy,  linker  ;  Robert  T.  Menaimo,  porter  ;  Richard  Bell,  C.  B.  Herbert, 
Daniel  Monroe,  pantrymen  ;  Charles  Eisenor,  Andrew  Wallers,  J.  C.  Meza,  Alfred  York,  Oscar  Clare,  Luke 
JMcMerim,  John  Hardie,  James  Johnson,  James  McGinnis,  waiters ;  Sarah  Minow,  stewardess.  The  exact  number 
of  passengers  is  unknown,  as  many  embarked  without  tickets  a  few  moments  before  the  steamer  sailed.  The 
following  persons  were  known  to  have  been  on  board :  J.  Hellinute  and  wife,  Mrs.  Mahon  and  child,  H.  C.  Victor. 
Fred  D.  Hard,  J.  T.  Vining,  C.  B.  Davidson  and  wife,  T.  Allison,  William  Maxwell.  A.  Robbins,  O.  McPherson, 
B  Wood,  John  Tarnett,  M  Wilson.  A.  Lang.  J.  McLanders.  J.  Fitzgerald,  C.  Chisholm,  J.  S.  Webster,  William 
Polley,  H.  Cline,  W.  Waldron,  G.  Gribell,  John  McCormack,  Isaac  Webbs.  Cal  Mandeville,  wife  and  child, 
F.  Garesche,  C.  Somers,  J.  Foster,  J.  H.  Sullivan,  J.  W.  Doyle,  J.  Kennedy,  William  Powell,  S.  Nichleson. 
James  H.  Webb,  Edward  Shephard,  George  Bryson,  Richard  Turnbull.  Charles  Smith,  A.  L.  Rainey.  F.  E.  Meyer. 
J.  Thompson,  P.  Canty.  Adam  Foster,  R.  Lyon,  George  Bird.  J.  McLaughlin.  William  Champion,  William 


wife,  Dennis  Kane,  C.  X.  Miles, 

J.  Creden,  J.  Peltier,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Keller  and  child,  John  Tarlwt,  T.  J.  Robinson.  George  Skippon.  E.  T. 
Jaynes,  Mrs.  Hurlburt,  Richard  Cochrane,  B.  F.  Gretz,  Richard  Waldron,  Rockwell  and  Hurlburt  troupe,  and 

1  Cnpt.  J.  D.  Howell,  commander  of  tbe  J\icijic,  was  a  brother-in-law  of  the  late  Jefferson  Davis,  and  was  bom  in  Natchez, 
Miss.,  in  1841.  He  was  educated  at  Annapolis,  and  served  as  midshipman  under  Commodores  Tucker  and  Talbot  at  Charleston. 
,S.  C  ,  in  the  James  River  squadron  under  Captains  Wood,  Parker  and  Hunter,  and  afterward  at  Charleston  under  Commodore 
Tucker  in  charge  of  a  picket  boat.  After  the  fall  of  Charleston  he  was  a  lieutenant  of  artillery  in  the  naval  brigade  under  Geucral 
Semmes,  formerly  of  the  Confederate  Navy,  was  surrendered  under  General  Lee's  cartel,  joined  Jefferson  Davis  at  Washington,  G*., 
was  with  him  at  the  lime  of  his  capture,  and  was  then  imprisoned  at  Fortress  Monroe,  where  he  was  held  for  some  time.  Released, 
he  went  to  Savannah,  (la.,  where  lie  was  again  imprisoned.  Thence  he  joined  his  brother  in  Canada  and  accompanied  him  to 
England.  Returning  by  way  of  Portland,  Me.,  he  was  again  arrested  and  sent  to  Fort  Warren,  where  he  was  detained  for  a  few 
weeks  and  released.  He  then  returned  to  Canada  and  thence  to  New  York,  where  he  went  to  sea  before  the  mast.  Returning,  he 
was  engaged  with  Poincroy  on  the  New  York  AV.v.s.  Tiring  of  this,  lie  sailed  as  quartermaster  on  a  ship  bound  for  China,  and  from 
there  went  to  San  Francisco  about  1870  and  entered  the  service  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  as  male  and  master, 
subsequently  of  the  Oregon  Steamship  Company,  and  of  the  North  Pacific  Transportation  Company  as  master  of  the  steamships 
Idaho,  Montana,  I'elican  and  others. 

'Henry  Frank  Houston,  chief  engineer  of  the  steamer  /'acifie,  was  born  in  Westphalia,  Germany,  in  1833.  He  came  to  the 
I'niled  States  when  an  infant  with  his  parents,  and  after  leaving  school  was  slcainhoating  on  the  Hudson  River  until  he  came  to 
the  Pacific  Coast,  about  1S53.  He  was  for  a  long  time  in  the  employ  of  the  California  Steam  Navigation  Company  as  chief  engineer 
on  their  river  steamers  A>.v  World,  Capitol,  Antelope,  and  Chtyiopotis,  and  sulwequenlly  served,  until  the  time  of  his  death,  in  the 
same  capacity  on  nearly  all  of  the  prominent  steamships  running  north  from  Sau  Francisco. 

1  Arthur  Jasper  Coghlan  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  about  1853.  He  was  a  son  of  Jasper  Coghlan  of  the  I'niled  States  Navy, 
and  with  his  father  came  to  tbe  Coast  about  1861.  As  soon  as  he  was  old  enough  he  began  running  out  of  San  Francisco  in  the 
steamship  trade,  and  when  he  went  down  on  the  Pmifie  held  the  position  of  second  engineer. 

'  Neil  Henlev,  the  living  survivor  of  the  worst  murine  disaster  that  ever  happened  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  was  born  in  Scotland 
in  1854,  and  learned  the  shipbuilder's  trade.  He  sailed  from  England  to  the  East  Indies,  and  eventually  reached  San  Francisco  iu 
August.  1875.  on  the  American  ship  Canada,  joining  the  steamer  /'acitic  shortly  afterward.  After  recovering  from  his  terrible 
experience,  Henley  won  employed  on  a  number  of  Sound  steamers  until  1877.  his  last  work  there  being  as  mate  on  the  old  steamer 
Heater.  He  then  retired  to  Stcilncoom,  Wash.,  where  he  held  the  position  of  city  marshal  for  several  years,  but  returned  to  the 
sea  in  1894,  shipping  as  quartermaster  on  the  British  steamship  Taeoma  sailing  between  Pugct  Sound  and  Hongkong. 
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forty-one  Chinamen.  This  list  shows  a  total  of  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  people,  of  which  the  Victoria  agent 
testified  that  he  sold  tickets  for  one  hundred  and  thirty-two,  while  thirty -five  were  taken  aboard  on  Puget  Sound. 
In  addition  to  these,  it  is  known  that  the  purser  booked  over  twenty  passengers  whose  names  were  not  recorded 
on  shore,  and  several  others  rushed  on  board  a  moment  before  she  pulled  out,  some  even  climbing  over  the  rail 
after  the  gangplank  was  hauled  in.    From  these  figures  it  is  evident  that  fully  two  hundred  passengers  were  on 

the  steamer,  and  with  the  crew  a  total  of  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  souls. 
There  is  a  strong  probability  that  the  number  was  even  greater,  for  at 
that  period  hundreds  of  miners  from  the  Cassiar  district  were  arriving  at 
Victoria  each  day  and  availing  themselves  of  the  first  opportunity  to  go 
below.  Many  left  the  mines  with  a  view  of  reaching  Victoria  if  possible 
on  steamer  day  so  that  their  stay  in  the  city  might  be  brief,  and  no 
record  of  their  presence  is  in  existence. 

After  clearing  the  harbor  the  Pacific  steamed  slowly  down  the 
Straits,  passing  Tatoosh  at  4:00  P.  M. ,  with  the  wind  blowing  fresh  from 
the  south  and  a  heavy  swell  rolling.  Against  this  wind  and  swell  she 
made  but  little  progress,  and  she  was  not  yet  fairly  away  from  the  land 
when,  at  about  ten  o'clock,  the  passengers  in  her  crowded  cabins 
experienced  a  sudden  shock,  which,  light  though  it  may  have  seemed, 
carried  with  it  a  feeling  of  dreadful  apprehension  that  sent  them  flying  to 
the  deck.  Of  what  happened  in  the  following  few  awful  moments  before 
the  sea  stilled  forever  the  heartrending  cries  of  the  perishing  hundreds, 
£  there  is  but  one  living  witness,  Neil  Henley,  at  present  living  at  Steila- 

jfl  cooni,  Wash.,  who  was  a  quartermaster  on  the  steamer,  and  with  the 

exception  of  Henry  F.  Jelley,  a  passenger,  since  deceased,  was  the  only 
survivor.  Henley  was  rescued  by  the  revenue  cutter  Oliver  Wolcotl  after 
floating  for  nearly  eighty  hours  on  a  piece  of  wreckage,  and  Jelley  was 
picked  up  by  the  bark  Messenger  the  second  day  after  the  accident. 
Henley  gives  the  following  account  of  the  calamity : 

"I  was  off  watch  and  went  below  at  eight  o'clock,  and  about 
10:00  p.  m.  was  awakened  by  a  crash,  and  getting  out  of  my  bunk  found  the  water  rushing  into  the  hold  at  a 
furious  rate.  On  reaching  the  deck  all  was  confusion.  I  looked  on  the  starboard  beam  and  saw  a  large  vessel 
under  sail,  which  they  said  had  struck  the  steamer.  When  I  first  distin- 
guished her  she  was  showing  a  green  light.  The  captain  and  officers  of 
the  steamer  were  trying  to  lower  the  boats,  but  the  passengers  crowded 
in  against  their  commands,  making  their  efforts  useless.  There  were 
fifteen  women  and  six  men  in  the  boat  with  me,  but  she  struck  the  ship 
and  filled  instantly,  and  when  I  came  up  I  caught  hold  of  a  skylight, 
which  soon  capsized.  I  then  swam  to  a  part  of  the  hurricane  deck, 
which  had  eight  persons  clinging  to  it.  When  I  looked  around  the 
steamer  had  disappeared,  leaving  a  floating  mass  of  human  beings, 
whose  cries  and  screams  were  awful  to  hear  and  the  sight  of  which  can 
never  be  effaced  from  my  memory.  In  a  little  while  it  was  all  over  :  the 
cries  had  ceased,  and  we  were  alone  on  the  raft,  which  was  the  part  of  the 
deck  on  which  was  the  wheelhousc.  Beside  myself,  the  raft  supported 
the  captain,  second  mate,  cook  and  four  passengers,  one  of  them  a  young 
lady.  At  1:00  A.  M.  the  sea  was  making  a  clean  breach  over  the  raft. 
At  4:00  A.  m.  a  heavy  sea  washed  over  us,  carrying  away  the  captain, 
second  mate,  the  lady  and  another  passenger,  leaving  four  of  us  on  the 
raft.  At  9:00  a.  m.  the  cook  died  and  rolled  off  into  the  sea.  At  4:00 
P.  M.  the  mist  cleared  away,  and  we  saw  land  about  fifteen  miles  off. 
We  also  saw  a  piece  of  wreckage  with  two  men  on  it.  At  5:00  p.  m. 
another  man  expired,  and  early  the  next  morning  the  other  one  died, 
leaving  me  alone.  Soon  after  the  death  of  the  last  man  I  caught  a 
floating  box  and  dragged  it  on  the  raft.  It  kept  the  wind  off.  and  during 
the  day  I  slept  considerable.    Early  on  the  morning  of  the  eighth  I  was  rescued  by  the  revenue  cutter  H'e/co//." 

As  Henley  was  not  awake  at  the  moment  of  the  accident,  and  Jelley.  the  other  survivor,  was  a  landsman 
and  laboring  under  such  great  excitement  that  he  made  a  number  of  conflicting  statements,  just  what  transpired 
in  the  last  moments  on  board  the  doomed  vessel  will  never  be  known  ;  but  according  to  Jelley's  account  the 
steamer  sank  so  quickly  that  but  one  attempt  was  made  to  launch  a  boat,  Chief  Engineer  Houston  and  Freight 
Clerk  Bigley  succeeding  in  getting  one  over  the  side,  in  which  several  of  the  women  were  placed,  but,  before  it 
could  clear  the  steamer,  the  boat  capsized  and  all  were  drowned.    A  baby,  which  a  Mrs.  Parsons  carried  in  her 
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arms,  was  crushed  to  death  before  its  mother  entered  the  boat.  When  the  survivors  reached  Victoria,  and  before 
the  truth  became  known,  the  excitement  was  intense,  and  the  sorrow  caused  was  in  a  measure  expressed  by  the 
following  editorial  iu  the  Victoria  Colonist  of  November  9,  1875:  "  We  have  no  heart  to  dwell  to-day  on  the 
disaster  that  has  hurried  into  eternity  so  many  of  our  fellow-citizens  with  whom  only  a  few  brief  hours  ago  we 
mingled  on  the  streets  or  met  in  the  social  circle,  as  full  of  life,  hope  and  energy  as  any  who  may  read  the  Colonist 
to-day.  The  catastrophe  is  so  far-reaching  that  scarcely  a  household  in  Victoria  but  has  lost  one  or  more  of  its 
members,  or  must  strike  from  its  list  of  living  friends  a  face  and  form  that  found  ever  a  warm  greeting  within  their 
circle.  A  bolt  out  of  the  blue  could  not  have  caused  more  widespread  consterna- 
tion than  the  awful  tidings  spread  far  and  near  yesterday.  In  some  cases  entire 
families  have  l>een  swept  away,  in  others  fond  wives  returning  from  a  visit  to  their 
childhood's  home  to  meet  husbands  and  children  in  San  Francisco  have  gone 
down  to  an  early  grave.  In  others,  the  joyous,  happy  maiden,  the  sweet,  inno- 
cent, prattling  babe,  the  banker,  the  merchant,  the  miner,  the  public  officer,— all, 
all  have  found  a  common  grave  in  a 

'  Dreadful  and  tumultuous  home 
Wide  opening  and  loud  roaring  still  for  more.' 

"  Whether  the  catastrophe  was  one  that  human  skill  could  have  averted  we 
cannot  now  say.  All  we  do  know  is  that  a  steamship  carrying  a  cargo  of  precious 
lives  has  gone  down  and  that  so  far  as  is  known  only  one  man,  out  of  275  persons 
on  board,  has  been  saved.  We  can  only  express  the  hope  that  the  vessels  now 
flying  like  ministering  angels  to  the  sceue  will  return  with  glad  tidings  of  great 
joy  for  some  of  the  hearts  that  are  now  bowed  down  with  grief." 

I.ater,  when  it  was  learned  that  the  steamer  had  received  injuries  by  a 
collision  with  the  Orpheus,  Captain  Sawyer,"  sorrow  was  mingled  with  a  bitter 
hatred  toward  the  master  of  the  vessel  which,  it  was  reported,  had  sailed  away  while  the  unfortunate  pet  pie 
were  struggling  iti  the  water.  So  strong  was  this  sentiment  that  he  would  have  undoubtedly  met  with  severe 
treatment  had  he  been  in  the  city  at  that  time.  Whether  Sawyer  was  entitled  to  all  the  censure  he  received  has 
always  been  a  question  with  two  sides.    With  a  view  to  throwing  as  much  light  as  possible  on  the  matter,  the 

following  statement  was  secured  from  Captain  Sawyer  a  short  time 
before  his  death.  In  commenting  on  the  appended  verdict  of  the 
coroner's  jury,  Captain  Sawyer  said  : 

"The  Orpheus  was  steering  about  north,  keeping  close  in  to  the  land,  with 
tbe  wind  from  the  southward,  and  blowing  fresh  with  fine  rain,  the  ship  going_ 
about  twelve  knots.  Her  head  yards  were  braced  sharp  up  by  the  slarlxiard 
braces,  her  main  and  after  yards  square,  thus  leaving  the  ship  in  such  a  position 
that  she  could  be  hauled  off  shore  on  a  moment's  notice,  if  anything  came  in 
view.  At  9:30  p.  m  I  left  the  deck  in  charge  of  a  second  mate,  Allen  I  think  his 
name  was,  with  orders  if  he  saw  anything  to  starboard  the  wheel  and  keep  her 
bead  to  the  northwest,  off  shore.  I  went  below  to  consult  tbe  chart  and  haa  just 
seated  myself  at  the  table  in  my  cabin  with  my  oil  clothes  on,  looking  at  the 
chart,  when  I  heard  the  second  mate  tell  the  man  at  the  wheel  to  starboard  his 
helm.  I  looked  up  at  the  compass  over  my  head  and  saw  that  the  ship's  head 
was  rapidly  coming  up  toward  the  northwest.  I  immediately  went  on  deck  and 
asked  the  oflicer  what  was  the  matter,  and  he  said  there  was  a  light  011  tbe  port 
how  ;  saiil  it  was  Flatten'  light.  I  told  him  it  was  impossible  to  have  Flattery 
light  on  that  bow,  and  just  then  I  saw  the  light  on  the  starboard  bow.  I  let  the 
ship  come  up  iu  the  wind  until  she  headed  to  the  southward  of  west,  and  the  after 
sails  aback.  My  ship  now  was  comparatively  at  a  standstill,  in  just  such  a  position 
as  I  would  be  if  I  were  going  to  take  a  pilot  on  board.  This  brought  the  steamer's 
light  a  little  forward  the  starboard  beam.  I  stood  looking  at  her  with  my  glasses. 
I  did  not  then  think  there  was  going  to  be  a  collision,  but,  as  1  looked  and  saw  no 
change  in  the  course  of  the  steamer,  1  said  to  the  second  mate,  '  She  will  be  into 
us.'  though  I  did  not  think  she  would,  for  I  thought  she  would  see  us  and  keep 
oft".  I  made  up  my  niiud  that  she  would  bit  us,  and  shortly  afterward  she  blew 
her  whistle,  ami  immediately  struck  us  on  the  starlioard  side  iu  the  wake  of  the 
main  hatch.  The  blow  was  a  light  one.  She  had  evidently  stopped  her  engines 
and  was  backing  and  gave  us  a  glancing  blow,  for  she  bounded  off  and  again 
struck  us  at  the  main  topmast  back  stays,  breaking  the  chain  plates.  She  then 
bounded  off  and  struck  us  at  the  mizzeu  topmast  chain  plates,  carrying  away  the 
cu-t.  CMMM  a.  Sawvek  back  stays  and  bumpkin,  main  and  main  topsail  braces,  leaving  me  comparatively 

a  wreck  on  the  starboard  side.  Before  she  blew  her  whistle  my  wife  came  on  deck 
and  stood  by  my  side.  We  could  plainly  see  her  deck  from  the  pilot-house  to  her  hows,  and  not  a  soul  was  to  be  seen  there  as  she 
passed  the  stern.  I  hailed  her  and  asked  her  to  stand  by  me,  but  she  made  no  reply.  My  wife  attempted  to  jump  on  board  of  her, 
aud  would,  had  I  not  grabbed  her.  We  drifted  apart,  and  I  gave  my  attention  to  my  ship  and  gave  orders  to  the  mate  to  cot  the 
lashings  011  Inula  and  to  the  carpenter  to  sound  the  pumps.  My  rail  was  broken  from  the  fore  rigging  to  the  main  rigging.  The 
first  report  the  carpenter  made  was  that  the  ship  was  half  full  of  water.    I  told  him  to  take  a  light  and  go  down  the  fore  hatch  and 


4Capt.  Charles  A.  Sawyer  was  boni  in  Gloucester,  Mass.,  in  1S39,  and  followed  the  sea  from  boyhood.  Previous  to  the 
terrible  wreck  which  brought  him  into  prominence  the  world  over,  he  had  sailed  but  little  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  As  soon  as  the 
troubles  attendant  on  that  disaster  subsided,  he  took  command  of  another  vessel,  which  he  sailed  for  several  years,  finally 
abandoning  the  sea  and  settliug  at  Port  Towuseud,  where  he  resided  until  his  death,  October  6,  1S04  Capt.  Sawyer  had  the 
reputation  of  being  a  bard  master,  aud  always  had  more  or  less  trouble  with  his  crew,  a  fact  which  is  probably  in  a  targe  measure 
responsible  for  the  feeling  against  him  at  the  time  of  the  loss  of  the  Pacific.  His  friends,  who  were  by  no  means  few,  have  always 
contended  that  he  was  a  deeply  injured  man  and  that  his  actions  on  the  terrible  night  of  November  4,  1 875.  were  in  no  way  different 
from  what  could  have  been  expected  of  any  shipmaster  in  a  similar  crisis. 
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see.  In  the  meantime  I  found  there  was  no  water  in  the  hold.  I  then  gave  orders  to  the  mate  to  never  mind  the  boats,  but  to  take 
all  hands  and  secure  the  hack  stay*  and  repair  damages.  AH  my  starboard  braces  had  been  carried  away  with  tin-  blocks,  etc. 
Now,  while  I  was  attending  to  the  condition  of  the  ship,  it  certainly  took  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes,  and  during  that  time  I  never 
looked  after  the  steamer,  neither  did  any  one  else  that  I  know  of.  We  were  all  busy  attending  to  our  own  necessities.  When,  after 
I  found  I  was  not  seriously  damaged,  I  looked  for  the  steamer,  I  just  saw  a  light  on  our  starboard  quarter,  and  when  I  looked 
again  it  was  gone.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  said  abont  the  crying  and  screaming  of  the  women  and  children  on  the  steamer. 
Not  one  sound  was  heard  from  her  by  any  one  on  my  ship,  neither  was  any  one  seen  on  ltoard  of  her.  Neither  did  any  one  ou  my 
ship  think  for  a  moment  that  any  injury  of  any  kind  had  happened  to  the  steamer,  for  at  1:30  that  night,  as  the  sailors  were  furling 
the  spanker,  they  commenced  to  growl,  as  sailors  will,  aluiut  the  steamer,  after  running  us  down,  to  go  off  and  leave  us  in  that 
shape,  without  stopping  to  inquire  whether  we  were  injured  or  not." 

Several  of  the  bodies  washed  ashore  from  the  sunken  steamer,  that  of  Miss  Fanny  Palmer  l>cing  found  on 
the  beach  at  Victoria  a  short  distance  from  her  home  and  over  forty  miles  from  the  scene  of  the  wreck.  The 
coroner's  jury  at  Victoria  were  specially  severe  on  Captain  Sawyer  in  the  following  verdict  returned  at  the 
inquest  on  the  body  of  Thomas  J.  Ferrill,  one  of  the  victims  : 

"That  the  said  steamer  Pacific  sank  after  a  collision  with  the  American  ship  Orpheus,  off  Cine  Klatterv,  on  the  night  of 
November  4,  1875 ;  that  the  Pacific  struck  the  Orpheus  on  the  starboard  side  with  her  stem  a  very  light  blow,  the  shock  of  which 
should  not  have  damaged  the  Pacific  if  she  had  been  a  sound  and  substantial  vessel ;  that  the  collision  bet  ween  them  was  caused  by 
the  Orpheus  not  keeping  the  approaching  Pacific's  light  on  her  port  bow  as  when  first  seen,  but  pulling  the  helm  hard  to 
starboard,  nnd  unjustifiably  crossing  the  Pacific's  bow ;  that  the  watch  on  the  deck  of  the  Pacific  at  the  time  of  the  collision  was  not 
sufficient  in  number  to  keep  a  proper  lookout,  the  watch  consisting  only  of  three  men,  namely,  one  at  the  wheel,  one  supposed  to  be 
on  the  l<M)kuut,  and  the  third  mate,  a  young  man  of  doubtful  experience;  that  the  Pacific  had  altont  JjtS  passengers  on  ikmhI  at  the 
time  of  the  collision  ;  that  she  had  hvc  boats,  the  utmost  carrying  capacity  of  which  did  not  exceed  160  persons  ;  that  the  boats  were 
not  and  could  not  be  lowered  by  the  undisciplined  and  inexperiences!  crew ; 
that  the  enptain  of  the  Orpheus  sailed  away,  after  the  collision,  and  did  not 
remain  by  the  Pacific  to  ascertain  the  damage  she  had  sustained." 

Naturally  enough  so  great  a  calamity  called  forth  an  endless 
number  of  Munchausen-like  yarns,  many  of  them  reflecting  seriously 
on  the  unfortunate  officers  of  the  steamer,  but  none  of  which  were 
proven.  With  the  exception  of  the  crew  of  the  Orphan,  no  one  was 
left  alive  in  a  position  to  furnish  evidence  as  to  the  alleged  carelessness 
of  the  Pacific's  officers,  and  the  statement  that  they  were  intoxicated 
and  inattentive  to  duty  was  as  cruel  as  it  was  uncalled  for.  A  large 
crowd  of  miners  on  board  were  well  supplied  with  money,  and  conse- 
quently many  of  thetn  were  probably  under  the  influence  of  liquor 
and  were  making  things  merry,  and  this  fact  has  been  the  foundation 
on  which  many  unreasonable  stories  have  been  built.  Among  the 
lost  passengers  were  several  people  of  considerable  prominence  in  the 
Northwest.  Mr.  Chisholm  was  one  of  the  owners  of  the  Utsalady 
Mills  ;  Mr.  Hellmute  was  a  prominent  Walla  Walla  merchant  ;  Fred 
D.  Hard  was  for  several  years  postal  agent  for  Washington  Territory  : 
Mr.  Victor  was  the  husband  of  Frances  F.  Victor,  the  well  known 
authoress.  S.  P.  Moody,  principal  owner  of  the  Burrard's  Inlet  Saw- 
mills j  F.  Garesche,  a  prominent  Victoria  banker ;  Captain  Parsons, 
a  Fraser  River  steamboatman  ;  his  wife,  Jennie  Parsons,  formerly 
Jennie  Mandeville,  one  of  the  three  sisters  of  that  name  ;  another 
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sister  and  her  brother,  Cal  Mandeville.  all  well  known  theatrical 

people,  were  among  the  lost.  G.  T.  Vining,  a  Pnyallup  merchant,  was  going  down  to  dispose  of  three  hundred 
bales  of  hops  which  he  had  on  board  the  steamer.  Among  her  freight  were  two  thousand  sacks  of  oats,  ten  tons 
of  sundries,  one  hundred  and  eleven  hides,  ten  cords  of  bolts  and  two  hundred  and  eighty  tons  of  coal  from  Puget 
Sound,  and  eleven  casks  of  furs,  thirty-one  barrels  of  cranberries,  two  hundred  and  fifty  hides,  two  cases  of  opium, 
eighteen  tons  of  merchandise,  six  horses,  two  buggies,  and  $79,220  treasure  from  Victoria. 

The  Orpheus  was  in  ballast  from  San  Francisco  to  Nanaimo  to  load  coal,  and  sailed  from  the  Bay  City, 
October  29th.  She  was  a  vessel  of  about  1,100  tons  register,  built  at  Chelsea,  Mass.,  in  1H56,  and  had  made 
ten  voyages  around  the  Horn.  Her  last  deep-water  voyage  was  from  Androssan,  with  coal  for  San  Francisco. 
She  then  made  a  trip  to  Nanaimo  and  was  on  her  second  trip  north  when  the  collision  with  the  Pacific  occurred. 
After  repairing  the  damage  in  the  best  manner  possible,  the  Orpheus  continued  on  her  way,  but  a  few  hours 
later  stranded  on  the  west  coast  of  Vancouver  Island  near  Cape  Beal  and  became  a  total  loss.  She  carried  a 
crew  of  twenty-one  men,  who  were  cared  for  011  reaching  shore  by  Capt.  A.  D.  I^aing,"  owner  of  a  trading  station 
near  the  spot  where  the  ship  struck.  Some  of  the  rigging  and  sails  were  saved,  and  in  January,  1893,  nearly 
eighteen  years  after  the  wreck,  her  anchors  and  two  hundred  anil  twenty  fathoms  of  chain  were  picked  up  by 
J.  C.  Prevost's  wrecking  steamer  Afascolte  and  carried  to  Victoria.  Owing  to  the  intense  excitement  caused  by  the 
wreck  of  the  Pacific,  Sawyer  was  immediately  accused  of  casting  his  ship  away,  and  was  arrested  on  that  charge 


'Capt.  Andrew  D.  I.aing,  sou  of  Victoria's  pioneer  shipbuilder,  Robert  I.aing,  was  born  at  St.  Andrews,  Scotland,  in  1847, 
arriving  at  Victoria  in  1854.  He  engaged  in  the  trading  business  on  (be  coast  in  1871,  and  for  several  years  conducted  trading  stations 
at  different  points  along  the  shore  of  Vancouver  Island.  A  few  years  after  the  wreck  of  the  Pacific,  the  schooner  W.  P.  Sayward 
was  constructed  for  him  by  his  father.  Further  mention  of  the  subsequent  career  of  this  craft,  which  played  so  important  a  part  in 
the  international  sealing  trouble,  and  also  of  Laing's  connection  with  the  same,  will  be  found  in  the  supplemental  chapter  devoted 
to  scaling. 
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at  San  Francisco,  but  after  a  thorough  examination  was  acquitted.  Captain  Sawyer's  explanation,  which  was 
fully  corroborated,  is  as  follows  :  "  Cape  Beal  light  had  only  been  lighted  for  four  or  five  months  then,  and  I  had 
uo  record  of  it.  My  sailing  directions  gave  Cape  Flattery  as  the  most  northern  light,  and  the  negligence  of  the 
second  mate  in  not  calling  me  when  he  found  he  could  not  steer  the  courses  given  him  caused  the  loss  of  the 
Orpheus.  I  have  a  letter  from  Captain  Gilkey  of  the  ship  Messenger,  which  picked  up  the  man  Jelley,  saying  he 
mistook  Cape  Beal  light  for  Cape  Flattery,  and  had  he  made  the  light  earlier  he  would  have  been  in  the  same  fix 
that  I  was  in,  but  he  fortunately  did  not  get  up  to  it  until  daylight,  and  then  he  saw  by  the  land  that  it  could  not 
be  the  entrance  to  Fuca  Straits." 

Over  twenty  years  had  elapsed  since  the  old  Gazelle  went  skyward  in  one  of  the  worst  boiler  explosions 
ever  recorded  in  the  Northwest,  and  in  1875  the  horror  was  rej>eated  on  a  smaller  scale  on  the  steamer  Senator. 
She  was  plying  between  Portland  and  Oregon  City,  and  her  landing  at  the  former  place  was  at  the  foot  of  Alder 
Street.  On  the  afternoon  of  May  6th  she  ran  down  to  the  Oregon  Steamship  dock  to  take  on  some  freight,  and 
about  2:30  p.  M.  started  to  return  to  her  regular  landing-place  to  take  passengers  for  Oregon  City.  As  she 
rounded  to  and  was  swinging  into  the  dock,  after  her  wheel  had  stopped  revolving,  there  was  a  terrific  explosion, 
which  was  felt  all  over  the  city.  The  pilot-house  was  blown  one  hundred  feet  in  the  air,  and  all  of  the  cabin  and 
house  forward  of  the  king-post  were  blown  into  slivers.  Capt.  Dan  McGill,  who  was  at  the  wheel,  was  instantly 
killed,  although  Felix  Evans,  a  well  known  marine  engineer,  who  was  standing  beside  him,  escaped  with  the  loss 
of  a  leg.  The  worst  havoc  was  on  the  lower  deck.  Here  George  Warner,  fireman,  James  Smith,  John  Cosgrove 
and  John  Crowley,  deckhands,  and  J.  D.  Loeey,  purser,  were  instantly  killed,  the  latter  having  just  come  down 
from  his  office  preparatory  to  going  ashore.  Klaus  Beckman,  a  passenger,  was  also  killed.  John  Leary.  mate, 
Grif  Jones,  steward,  and  Charles  Lyons,  Edward  Cowhey,  Charles  Grant,  O.  Wood  and  J.  Wilkinson  were 

seriously  injured,  Jones  remaining  a  cripple  for  life. 
Over  twenty  passengers  were  in  the  cabin,  well  aft 
of  the  king-post,  and  escaped  without  injury.  The 
steamer  Vancouver,  alongside  of  which  the  Senator 
was  expected  to  land,  immediately  went  to  her  assis- 
tance and  rescued  the  injured,  as  well  as  the  passen- 
gers who  were  unhurt.  The  wreck  floated  down  the 
river,  drifting  ashore  opposite  the  Oregon  Steamship 
dock,  and  it  was  found  that  the  forward  end  of  the 
fire  box  was  all  that  remained  of  the  boiler.  George 
Warner,  the  fireman,  a  young  man  from  Oregon  City, 
was  more  terribly  mangled  than  any  of  the  others. 
He  was  standing  in  front  of  the  boiler,  and  was 
blown  among  the  cordwood  in  the  hold  and  crushed 
and  torn  almost  beyond  recognition.  J.  V.  Smith, 
chief  engineer,  was  severely  censured  by  the  verdict, 
the  coroner's  jury  finding,  "That  said  explosion 
occurred  by  reason  of  insufficiency  of  water  in  the  boiler,  and  that  J.  V.  Smith,  engineer,  acted  without  due 
caution,  as  it  seems  to  us  by  the  testimony  of  witnesses,  and  was  therefore  guilty  of  criminal  negligence."  Smith 
was  subsequently  arrested  on  a  charge  of  manslaughter,  but  was  acquitted.  The  result  of  the  terrible  disaster, 
however,  always  weighed  heavily  on  his  mind,  and,  while  the  responsibility  was  not  fixed  on  him,  he  seldom  had 
charge  of  steamers  afterward. 

In  Novem!>er  a  mysterious  fate  overtook  the  crew  of  the  schooner  Sunshine,  built  at  Coos  Bay  in 
September,  1875.  In  command  of  Capt.  George  Bennett,  who  was  also  half  owner  of  the  vessel,  she  arrived  at 
San  Francisco  on  her  first  trip  October  8th,  and,  after  discharging  her  lumber  cargo,  sailed  for  her  home  port 
November  3d,  with  a  partial  cargo  of  merchandise,  fifteen  passengers,  and  a  crew  of  ten.  She  was  not  sighted 
after  leaving  the  Bay  City  until  November  iSth,  when  her  hull  was  seen  floating  bottom  up  close  in  shore  north 
of  Cape  Hancock,  and  a  few  days  later  it  drifted  ashore  near  Easterbrook's  place,  Long  Beach,  so  badly  wrecked 
that  no  clew  could  be  discovered  as  to  the  exact  fate  of  the  crew  and  passengers.  Captain  Bennett  had  with  him, 
as  mates  on  his  last  trip.  John  Thompson  and  Joseph  Johnson,  both  experienced  seamen,  and  the  supposition  is 
that  the  schooner,  being  new  and  stiff,  was  caught  in  a  gale  and  "turned  turtle."  The  craft  was  valued  at 
$32,000,  the  cargo  at  $18,000,  and  there  was  also  $10,000  in  coin  aboard  with  which  to  pay  bills  incurred  in  her 
construction.  E.  B.  Deanc  and  Mrs.  Haughstead  of  Sail  Francisco  were  associated  with  Captain  Bennett  in  the 
ownership. 

The  bark  Florence,  a  veritable  floating  coffin,  foundered  November  17th  about  forty  miles  off  the  Umpqua 
River.  She  sailed  from  Port  Discovery,  November  3d,  with  300,000  feet  of  lumber,  and  on  the  sixteenth  was 
caught  in  a  heavy  southeast  gale  and  began  leaking  so  badly  that  at  3:00  a.  m.  on  the  seventeenth  the  crew  were 
forced  to  abandon  her.  They  took  to  the  boats,  and,  as  water  was  scarce,  they  attempted  to  land  near  where  the 
brig  Fawn  had  gone  ashore  a  few  years  before.  In  steering  through  the  breakers  the  boat  capsized,  and,  with  the 
single  exception  of  seaman  Daniel  Deary,  all  were  drowned.    The  crew  of  the  Florence  on  her  last  trip  was  as 
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follows :  S.  A.  Dayton,  captain  ;  Anderson,  first  mate ;  Carey,  second  mate  ;  Malcolm  Grant,  William  Duncan, 
McPherson,  Welch,  Deary,  an  unknown  Norwegian  from  Tacoma,  seamen  ;  and  the  Chinese  cook.  Captain 
Dayton  was  well  known  on  the  Coast,  having  been  first  in  command  of  the  old  bark  Glympse  in  the  forties,  and 
afterward  of  many  others. 

The  American  ship  Emily  Famum,  1, 194  tons,  sailed  from  San  Francisco  for  Departure  Bay,  Noveml>er  12, 
1875,  in  command  of  Captain  Austin,  with  nine  passengers,  nineteen  crew,  and  one  hundred  tons  of  railroad  iron. 
She  had  fine  weather  until  the  sixteenth,  when  a  heavy  southeast  gale  raged,  during  which  the  cargo  shifted  and 
the  ship  lost  considerable  canvas.  On  the  eighteenth  the  wind  increased,  accompanied  by  squalls  and  snow,  and 
at  midnight  land  was  reported  dead  ahead.  An  attempt  was  at  once  made  to  stay  the  ship,  which  failed,  and  she 
was  again  hauled  to  the  wind,  but,  in  endeavoring  to  weather  Destruction  Island,  a  heavy  sea  drove  the  vessel 
toward  the  rocks,  and  at  12:30  she  struck  heavily.  The  |K>rt  anchor  was  let  go  and  the  main  and  n1iz7.cn  mast 
cut  away.  An  effort  was  also  made  to  launch  the  boats,  but  they  were  destroyed  by  the  force  of  the  waves.  The 
foremast  was  then  cut  away,  forming  a  bridge  to  the  rocks  to  the  leeward.  At  2:00  A.  H,  the  vessel  parted 
amidships,  the  top  part  of  her  house,  to  which  fourteen  of  the  men  clung,  lodging  on  the  rocks,  where  the 
survivors  remained  until  morning.  Thomas  McGill  swam  from  the  rock  to  the  main  part  of  the  island  with  a 
line,  and  a  small  raft  was  made  and  attached,  by  means  of  which  they  reached  shore  two  at  a  time.  Before 
building  the  raft,  two  of  the  men  swam  to  the  island,  and  John  Hoaglin,  a  native  of  Sweden,  and  the  Chinese 
cook,  were  drowned  in  attempting  the  same  feat.  The  survivors  remained  on  the  island  for  several  days, 
subsisting  on  flour  and  cabbage,  until  they  were  taken  to  the  mainland  by  the  Indians.  From  there  they  went  to 
Gray's  Harbor,  Second  Officer  Reed  and  twelve  men  proceeding  to  Astoria,  where  Captain  Bolles  of  the  Ajax 
kindly  gave  them  passage  to  San 
Francisco.  Captain  Austin  and  the 
rest  of  the  crew  remained  at  Gray's 
Harbor  to  recuperate.  The  wreck 
was  caused  by  the  chronometer  being 
out  of  order,  as  an  observation  taken 
on  the  eighteenth  showed  the  vessel 
to  be  seventy-five  miles  off  shore. 

The  steamship  Fast/tort,  from 
Coos  Bay  for  San  Francisco,  in 
charge  of  James  F.  Whitney,  cap- 
tain. Alfred  Sheppard,  chief  engi- 
neer, H.  Mclver,  second  engineer, 
A.  N.  McDonough,  first  officer,  and 
Henry  King,  second  officer,  struck  a 
reef  north  of  Point  Arena  lighthouse 
July  23d,  during  a  thick  fog.  The 
passengers  made  a  rush  for  the  boat 
before  it  could  be  launched,  broke 
the  lashings,  and  all  hands  fell  into  the  water.  Mrs.  John  Armstrong  and  two  children  lost  their  lives  ;  her 
husband,  with  one  child,  eleven  other  passengers  and  the  crew,  reached  shore  in  safety.  The  F.astport  was  owned 
by  L  L.  Poole,  R.  D.  Chandler,  George  Fitch  and  Donald  Becdlc,  and  was  valued  at  $55,000,  with  an  insurance 
of  $60,000.    The  wreck  was  sold  to  John  Rosenfeld  for  $300. 

Two  days  after  the  Faslport  disaster,  the  bark  Clara  R.  Sutil,  Capt.  George  Caleb,  from  San  Francisco  for 
Coos  Bay.  sprang  a  leak  during  a  gale  and  foundered  so  quickly  that  the  crew  were  unable  to  provision  their 
boats.  They  all  escaped,  but  were  in  an  open  boat  for  four  days  and  nights  before  they  were  picked  up,  in  latitude 
390  north,  longitude  1260  west,  by  the  schooner  Skylark,  Captain  Goodman,  and  taken  to  San  Francisco. 

The  United  States  steamship  Saranac,  an  old  sidewheeler  carrying  ten  guns  and  three  hundred  men,  struck 
a  rock  in  Seymour  Narrows,  June  15th,  and  became  a  total  wreck.  The  steamer  had  been  dispatched  from  San 
Francisco  to  Alaska  to  collect  curios  for  the  Centennial  Exposition  and  was  in  charge  of  pilot  George.  At 
the  time  of  the  accident  she  was  running  about  fourteen  knots  an  hour  and  struck  heavily  on  her  port  side.  She 
hung  for  a  moment  and  then  slipped  off,  filling  so  rapidly  that  she  was  headed  at  once  for  Vancouver  Island, 
where  she  grounded  among  the  rocks,  giving  the  crew  barely  time  to  reach  shore  with  their  personal  baggage 
and  a  few  stores  before  she  sank  out  of  sight.  The  Saranac  was  officered  by  W.  W.  Green,  captain  ;  M.  W. 
Saunders,  lieutenant  commander ;  W.  H.  Parker,  navigating  lieutenant;  G.  R.  Bush,  chief  engineer ;  J.  Gamis, 
assistant  engineer :  F.  T.  Gillet,  surgeon  ;  F.  A.  Mulluney,  paymaster.  On  receipt  of  the  news  at  Victoria, 
H.  B.  M.  ship  Myrmidon  was  sent  to  the  rescue  and  rendered  valuable  assistance  to  the  shipwrecked  crew. 

The  American  bark  Architect,  Captain  Mertage,  in  ballast  from  San  Francisco  for  Cementville,  on  the 
Columbia,  was  wrecked  on  Clatsop  Spit,  March  28th.  She  attempted  to  follow  the  British  ship  Pactolus,  which 
was  sailing  in  with  a  pilot  on  board,  but  the  wind  died  out.  and  she  drifted  on  the  spit.  The  anchor  was  let 
go,  but  she  struck  so  heavily  that  when  the  tide  rose  she  filled.    The  crew  took  to  the  rigging  and  were  rescued 
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the  next  day  by  a  lifeboat  lowed  from  the  Cape  by  the  tug  Astoria  and  manned  by  Lieut.  Sam  Jones  and 
the  Allen  brothers.  The  vessel  became  almost  a  total  loss,  and  the  wreck  was  sold  to  Mr.  Carr  for  $52. 
The  Architect,  which  was  owned  by  the  Ceinentvillc  Mill  Company,  was  built  iu  Rockland,  Me.,  in  1855,  registered 
?7y  tuns,  and  was  valued  at  $8,000.     She  had  only  recently  been  placed  in  this  trade,  having  previously  served 

for  ten  years  between  Humboldt  and  San  Francisco.  The  American 
bark  ll'induard,  782  tons,  in  command  of  Capt.  A.  B.  Williams,  with 
a  crew  of  fifteen,  sailed  from  Seattle,  Decemlxrr  30,  1S75,  with  a  cargo 
of  lumber  for  San  Francisco  and  at  5:45  r.  St.  ran  ashore  in  Useless 
Bay,  Whidby  Island,  during  a  thick  fog,  becoming  a  total  loss.  The 
Xicaraguau  ship  Pelicano,  Capt.  Juan  A.  Dam.  from  Callao  for  Port 
Townscnd  in  ballast,  stranded  on  the  rocks  on  the  western  point  of 
Neah  Hay  at  6:00  a.  H . ,  January  19,  1875.  A  heavy  snowstorm  pre- 
vailed at  the  time,  and  a  current  setting  in  threw  the  ship  on  the 
rocks  before  those  on  board  were  aware  of  their  proximity  to  danger. 
The  northeast  gale  then  raging  rendered  it  impossible  to  launch  a 
boat  for  several  hours  after  striking,  but  they  finally  succeeded  in 
reaching  shore,  and  at  10:00  p.  M.  the  ship  bilged  and  became  a  total 
loss.  She  was  a  well  built  vessel  of  750  tons  register  and  was  valued 
at  530,000. 

The  American  bark  Union,  from  Nanainio  for  San  Francisco, 
was  wrecked  on  Clarke's  Island,  near  the  entrance  to  Rosario  Straits, 
May  7th.  becoming  a  total  loss.    On  reaching  San  Francisco  the 
steward  claimed  to  have  overheard  a  plot  in  which  the  captain  and 
mate  decided  to  purposely  destroy  the  vessel.    Capt.  J.  M.  Miudell, 
and  Deaue,  his  mate,  were  arrested  on  this  charge,  but  after  an  inves- 
tigation were  discharged.  The 
schooner  Alice  Haakc,  formerly 
in  the  San  Francisco  and  Port- 
land trade,  was  lost  in  the  spring  of  1875  in  a  simoon  off  the  Amoor  River. 
She  carried  as  cargo  two  steamers  built  at  Stockton  for  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment at  a  cost  of  $40,000.    The  wreck  came  ashore  on  Sakhalin  Island, 
but  nothing  was  saved  from  it.    The  bark  Milan,  a  pioneer  luml>er  drogher 
of  the  Northwest,  burned  iu  Mission  Bay,  San  Francisco,  August  17th,  with 
a  cargo  of  merchandise  for  Yokohama.    Pope  &  Talbot,  her  owners,  esti- 
mated their  loss  at  $18,000.    The  Willamette  River  steamer  Albany.  Captain 
Vickers.  was  sunk  on  the  Long  Tom  River,  January  6th,  becoming  a  total 
loss.    At  San  Juan  Island  the  schooner  Ontario,  owned  by  H.  L-  Tibbals 
and  sailed  by  James  McCurdy,  parted  her  moorings  March  25th,  and  was 
driven  on  the  rocks  by  a  heavy  sea  and  damaged  beyond  repair.  The 
British  ship  Camille  Cat  our,  from  Port  Discovery  for  Peru  with  lumber,  was 

abandoned  in  the  North  Paci6c  in  October, 
the  wreck  afterward  drifting  ashore  at  Man- 
zanillo.    A  similar  fate  befell  the  British 
^^^^^  ship  Liguria  from  Burrard's  Inlet  for  Callao,  which  was  abandoned  in  a  water- 

logged condition  October  1  ith.    The  crews  of  both  vessels  were  rescued.    The  brig 
^fl  Willimantic,  an  old-time  northern  trader,  foundered  off  Humboldt,  Noveml>er  3d, 

and  nothing  was  ever  heard  of  Captain  Olsen  and  his  crew  of  eight  men,  although 
the  wreck  came  ashore  near  Gold  Beach.  The  schooner  Sftartow  stranded  near 
Umpqua,  Decem1>er  4th,  and  three  lives  were  lost.  On  the  same  day  the  schooner 
Isabella,  while  en  route  from  Nanaimo  to  Victoria,  was  wrecked  on  Vancouver 
Island,  and  the  steamship  /  'cntura  at  Point  Sur,  on  the  southern  coast.  April  20th. 

Among  the  notable  deaths  of  the  year  was  that  of  Capt.  William  McNeil, 
a  native  of  Boston,  who  passed  away  at  Victoria,  September  4th.  Captain  McNeil 
first  arrived  on  the  Coast  in  1816,  returned  to  Boston  in  1826  in  the  brig  t'ontvy. 
and  came  out  again  in  1832  in  command  of  the  American  brig  Llama,  which  was 
sold  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  Captain  McNeil  then  entered  their  service 
am)  remained  with  them  until  1865.  His  name  finds  frequent  mention  in  previous  chapters.  Capt.  Robert  Haley, 
who  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  from  New  Orleans  in  1850  and  commanded  the  different  steamships  owned  by  the 
Wrights,  died  in  San  Francisco,  January  31st,  aged  sixty  years.  Another  pioneer  steamship  master,  Capt.  Edgar 
Wakeman,  passed  away  in  Oakland,  Cal..  May  8th.  Capt.  Aaron  Vickers  met  his  death  at  Oregon  City,  February 
13th,  from  the  effects  of  exposure  at  the  time  of  the  sinking  of  the  steamer  Albany. 
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After  an  absence  of  many  years,  Captain  Ainsworth  and  his  associates  of  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation 
Company  again  entered  the  field  on  the  Willamette  in  1875.  The  entering  wedge  which  Opened  the  way  for  the 
ultimate  control  of  this  trade  was  driven  the  year  before,  when  they  assisted  Holladay  in  his  fight  against  the 
Willamette  River  Transportation  Company  by  running  steamers  on  the  Oregon  City  rontc.    They  followed  up 

this  advantage  in  1875  by  absorbing  the  Willamette  River  Transporta- 
tion Company,  and  incorporating  December  29th  under  the  name  of 
Willamette  Transportation  &  Locks  Company,  with  a  capitalization  of 
$1,000,000.  By  the  terms  of  this  transfer  the  former  company  ceased 
£      ■  "  to  exist,  and  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company,  although  owning 

a  large  majority  of  the  stock  in  the  new  organization,  remained  a 
separate  institution.    The  officers  of  the  new  corporation  were :  J.  C. 
^|  Ainsworth,  president ;   R.  R.  Thompson,  vice-president  ;  Theodore 

Wygant,  1!.  Goldsmith,  I;rank  T.  Dodge,  directors.    They  acquired  the 
•<K-^^,  locks  at  Oregon  City,  Farmers'  Warehouse  at  Astoria,  the  water-front 

HL  recently  purchased  there  by  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company. 

V^^iw  and  the  steamers  Willamette  Chirr,  Governor  G rover,  Beaver,  Champion, 

.,^^^H  ^l^r  .i-ii  ami  the  barges  Autocrat, 

Wi  /M  and  Columbia  Chief,  and  afterward  secured  the  Willamette  River  steamers 

H  of  the  Oregon  Steamship  Company.    The  Occident  and  Orient  were 

^^^A      Ml  twins,  the  dimensions  of  each  being  :  length,  one  hundred  and  fift)  foui 

A  jM  feet ;  beam,  thirty-five  feet ;  depth  of  hold,  five  feet ;  the  engines  of  the 

former  were  sixteen  by  sixty-six  inches  and  of  the  latter  sixteen  by 
seventy-two  inches.  The  Orient  made  her  trial  trip  August  10th,  and 
both  of  them  continued  on  the  Willamette  under  the  flag  of  the 
Willamette  Transportation  &  Locks  Company  until  1879.  when  the 
Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company  again  took  them.  Capt.  George 
capt.  K.1.MT  w.  spikcbh  Jerome  was  master  of  the  Orient  for  nearly  ten  years,  and,  on  his  death, 

Sherman  Short  and  John  Gore  were  in  command.  After  a  great  amount  of  hard  work  on  the  Willamette,  she 
became  so  old  and  tender  that  in  1892  the  steamer  was  sold  to  Captain  Callahan7  for  $1,500.  Her  new  owner  rebuilt 
her,  and  a  year  later  she  struck  the  draw  of  Morrison  Street  bridge,  teariug  a  hole  in  the  bow  which  sent  her  to 
the  bottom.  She  was  raised  with  difficulty,  and  a  few  months  later  sank  in  the  Cowlitz  River.  The  water  receding 
left  her  high  and  dry,  but  before  repairs  were  completed  she  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire.  Her  companion,  the 
Occident,  performed  good  service  on  the  Willamette  until  1889,  when  she  was  condemned  by  the  Government  and 
retired  to  the  boneyard.  Both  steamers  have  been  officered  at  different  times  by  nearly  all  the  prominent  steam- 
boatmen  on  the  river,  Capt.  Miles  Bell  and  Engineer  William  J.  Maher*  serving  for  several  years  on  the  Occident. 

The  Oregon  Steamship  Company  replaced  the  steamer  Albany, 
lost  the  preceding  year,  with  the  Bonanza,  launched  at  Oregon  City  in 
July,  making  her  trial  trip  August  7th.  Capt.  J.  D.  Tackaberry  was  her 
first  master.  A  year  later  she  sank  at  Rock  Island,  remaining  sub- 
merged for  three  months  before  she  was  raised  and  repaired.  After 
passing  into  the  hands  of  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company,  she 
found  steady  employment  on  the  Willamette  until  1888,  when,  in  com- 
mand of  her  first  master,  she  struck  a  suuken  rock  while  making  a 
landing  at  Wallings  and  went  to  the  bottom.  The  machinery  was 
saved,  but  the  boat  passed  out  of  existence.    James  Wilson,  Miles  Bell 


1  Capt  Thomas  Callahan  was  born  at  St.  Johns,  Newfoundland,  in  1836.  He 
ran  away  from  home  and  went  to  sea  at  the  age  of  ten  and  began  sailing  on  deep- 
water  vessels,  arriving  in  San  Fraucisco  in  1K52.  He  subsequently  returned  Kast 
and  sailed  out  of  Boston  for  about  twenty  years,  five  of  which  were  spent  as  mate 
on  Atlantic  steamers  and  the  rest  in  command  of  sailing  vessels.  He  went  to  Sau 
Francisco  in  1876  ami  took  command  of  a  schooner  bound  for  Cocos  Island,  in 
search  of  treasure  supposed  to  lie  hidden  there.  On  returning  from  this  expedition 
six  mouths  later,  he  went  to  Portland  and  engaged  in  boating  on  the  Columbia 
River.  He  assisted  in  the  construction  of  the  Huntress  and  two  other  schooners, 
sailing  the  former  a  few  seasons,  and  was  afterward  in  the  employ  of  the  Oregon 
Railway  &  Navigation  Company  for  six  years  as  bargeuiastcr.  He  then  built  the 
steamer  Margie  from  the  hull  of  the  old  litiza  /.add,  and  after  running  her  five 
years  sold  her  to  go  to  the  Sound  and  purchased  the  steamer  Orient,  with  which 

lie  was  very  unfortunate,  sinking  her  several  times  and  finally  losing  her  by  fire  in  raasv  Scott 

Septetnlwr,  1894. 

*  William  J.  Maher,  engineer,  Portland,  Or.,  has  been  in  the  employ  of  the  Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation  Company  and  its 
predecessors  for  over  twenty  years.  He  was  second  engineer  on  the  Oneonla  with  Capt.  John  Wolf  in  1S75,  going  from  her  to  the 
Wide  West,  where  he  held  a  similar  position.  He  was  next  on  the  Occident  on  the  Willamette  River,  serving  for  several  years  as 
chief  engineer  with  Capt.  Miles  Bell.  John  Gore  and  Sherman  Short.  In  1887  he  was  engaged  as  chief  011  the  E.  S.  Cook,  going 
from  her  to  the  S.  G.  Reed,  on  which  he  remained  for  several  years.  In  1891  he  joined  the  steamer  Modoc,  with  which  he  has  been 
connected  most  of  the  time  since  that  date.  In  addition  to  those  above  mentioned,  Mr.  Maher  has  been  employed  at  short  intervals 
on  a  number  of  other  steamers  owued  by  the  Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation  Company. 
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and  L.  A.  Bailey  are  the  best  known  among  her  commanders.  The  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company 
launched  the  fine  steamer  Bonita  in  March,  1875,  for  the  lower  river  trade.  She  made  her  trial  trip  April  22d. 
Capt.  George  Pease  had  command  for  the  first  year,  and  in  1876,  during  the  seaside  rush,  she  was  put  on  the 
Astoria  route  as  a  special  night  boat,  with  a  passenger  rate  of  five  dollars.    Capt.  George  Ainsworth  ran  her  to 

Kahuna  and  Astoria  in  1877,  and  for  the  next  five  years  she  was  in  charge  of 
Captain  Babbidgc  on  the  same  route.  Capt.  John  Wolf  afterward  ran  her  to  the 
Cascades.  As  finer  boats  appeared,  the  Bonita  was  withdrawn  from  the  passenger 
traffic  except  for  occasional  trips,  but,  when  the  Wide  West  became  too  old  and 
expensive  for  the  Cascade  run,  the  Bonita  was  placed  in  that  service.  While  in 
m  command  of  Capt.  A.  B.  Pillsbury  she  was  wrecked  on  Fashion  Reef  during  a 

severe  windstorm,  December  7,  1892.    Unsuccessful  efforts  were  made  to  float  her, 
and  she  was  finally  dismantled.    The  Bonita  was  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  feet 
jfl  h>ng,  thirty  feet  beam,  six  feet  hold,  with  engines  sixteen  by  seventy-two  inches. 

^^A^S      I  The  steamer  Champion  was  launched  at  Oregon  City,  June  28th,  making  her  trial 

^a^^^M  trip  two  weeks  later.    She  was  one  hundred  and  fifty  seven  feet  long,  thirty-five 

A  fett  beam,  and  five  feet  six  incites  hold,  with  engines  from  the  Shoshone,  sixteen 

by  forty-eight  inches.    James  Wilson,  her  first  captain,  was  succeeded  in  1876  by 
William  P.  Gray.    George  Jerome,  Miles  Bell,  I«.  A.  Bailey,  George  Reynolds  and 
J.  L-  Smith  were  among  the  best  known 
of  her  masters.    She  lasted  until  1891  and 
was  then  dismantled  at  the  Oregon  Kail- 
way  &  Navigation  Company's  boncyard. 

The  remarkable  success  of  the  steamer  Ohio  induced  Captain 
Scott  and  his  associates  to  iucrease  their  facilities,  and  in  May,  1875,  the 
U.  B.  Scott  Steamboat  Company  was  organized  by  U.  B.  Scott,  L.  B. 
Seely,  Z.  J.  Hatch,"  S.  H.  Brown  and  M.  S.  Burred.  Under  the  super- 
vision of  the  head  of  the  company,  the  steamer  City  0/  Salem,  the  finest 
Willamette  steamer  yet  floated,  was  built,  making  her  trial  trip  October 
21st.  The  success  of  this  steamer  was  but  a  continuation  of  that 
enjoyed  by  the  Ohio.  She  could  carry  an  immense  load  on  very 
shallow  water,  and  when  light  her  master  asserted  that  all  she  needed 
to  ran  on  was  a  heavy  dew.    In  February,  1876,  she  ascended  the 

Santiatu  as  far  as  Jefferson. 
In  July.  1878,  her  engines 
were  replaced  by  larger  ones, 
those  of  the  City  0/  Salem 
being  transferred  to  the  Ohio, 
and  when  she  was  again  in 
service  she  was  commanded 

by  Capt.  K.  W.  Spencer,  J.  W.  Newkirk,  purser,  Perry  Scott,*  engineer. 


CAfT.  Okuk<;k  Raauk 


CArr.  Oirnis-  S,  Watd 


Capt.  /.J.  Hatch  was  born  in  Monticello,  N.  Y.,  in  1846,  came  to  Portland 
aud  found  employment  in  the  engineering  department  of  the  Northern 


in  1S72  and  found  employment  in  the  engineering 

Pacific  Railroad.  In  1873  be  removed  to  Tacoma,  where  he  served  as  book-keeper 
and  paymaster  for  the  Tacoma  I, and  Company,  then  clearing  and  grading  for  the 
new  town.  He  went  to  Portlaud  in  1874  and  ran  M  purser  for  Capt.  C.  B.  Scott 
and  L  B.  Seely,  who  had  just  completed  the  Ohio,  the  first  light-draft  steamer  ou 
the  Willamette.  In  1H75  Hatch  secured  a  one-fifth  interest  in  the  TJ.  B  Scott 
Steamboat  Company  and  was  associated  with  U.  B.  Scott,  L.  B.  Seely,  S.  II,  Brown 
and  M.  S.  Burrell.  The  company  built  the  City  0/  Satetn  and  operated  her  in 
connection  with  the  fMii»,  with  Hatch  as  purser.  In  187b  he  acted  as  agent  of 
the  company  at  Portland,  remaining  in  this  position  until  1879,  when  he  disposed 
of  his  holdings  and  engaged  extensively  in  the  wheat  business.  In  1877  be  secured 
the  A.  A.  McCully,  with  which  he  was  very  successful,  and  in  1881  he  constructed 
the  steamship  Yaquina.  which  burned  the  following  year.  In  18S5  the  A.  A. 
SfcCutly  was  burned  at  Cascade  Locks,  where  she  had  been  taken  to  attempt  the 
passage  up  over  the  rapids.  At  the  time  of  the  GONC  d'Aleue  mining  excitement, 
in  COWptlM  with  I.  B.  Sanborn,  Hatch  built  the  stem  wheel  steamer  Larur  d'Alene. 
After  retiring  from  that  venture  he  formed  a  partnership  with  Frank  E.  Smith, 
bought  the  -.tenner  Fleetwood  and  took  her  from  the  Columbia  to  I'uget  Sound. 
When  the  Columbia  River  &  Puget  Sound  Navigation  Company  was  organized  the 
Fleetwood  was  absorbed  and  Hatch  retired.  He  then  began  the  construction  of 
the  Monticello,  which  he  completed  early  in  1891. 
'  Perry  Scott  was  born  in  Ohio,  where  he  followed  his  profession  as  marine  engineer  for  a  great  many  years,  and  in  1876  came 
to  Portland  and  begun  ruuuiug  with  his  brother,  Capt  V.  B.  Scott,  on  the  City  of  Salem,  remaining  there  for  six  years,  except  for  a 
few  mouths  while  he  was  engaged  on  the  steamer  S'otthwest,  !>ct ween  WoUtflft  and  Lewiston.  In  1S82  he  was  appointed  chief  of 
the  transfer  boat  Frederick  Hillings  at  Ainsworth,  but  returned  to  the  lower  river  and  ran  for  a  year  with  Captain  Spencer  on 
the  steamer  Salem,  anil  was  also  on  the  anagboat  Corvallis  for  a  year  with  Capt.  John  Gore.  He  was  afterward  ou  Joseph  Kellogg °» 
steamers  for  uearly  three  years,  and  in  1888  ran  for  a  short  time  on  the  Telephone,  going  from  her  to  the  snagboat  Willamette,  and 
subsequently  to  the  steamer  Ceorge  li'.  Sliai'er.     At  intervals  during  his  career  ou  the  river  he  has  fitted  out  a  number  of 


Capt.  U.  A.  i.oomi* 
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Captain  Sanborn'"  was  also  master  of  the  steamer  in  1878,  and  James  D.  Miller  ran  her  in  1880.  In  1S81  she  was 
purchased  by  William  Reid,  better  known  as  Dundee  Reid,  who  used  her  in  connection  with  the  Oregonian 
Railroad.  Capt.  J.  P.  Coulter  handled  her  for  a  short  time,  and  George  Raabe  was  in  charge  for  six  years.  She 
was  thoroughly  overhauled  in  1884,  and  the  following  year,  while  coming  down  the  river  in  May,  broke  a  shaft 

and  was  taken  in  tow  by  the  steamer  Isabel.  The  tow  line  was  so  long 
and  it  gave  the  City  of  Salem  so  much  swing,  that  in  passing  Rock 
Island  Rapids  she  struck  a  sunken  reef,  tearing  a  hole  eight  feet  long 
in  her  port  side.  She  was  afterward  raised  and  ran  until  about  1890, 
when  she  was  tied  up  The  City  of  Salem  was  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
f  one  feet  long,  thirty-three  feet  beam,  and  four  feet  six  inches  hold. 

She  was  originally  equipped  with  slide-valve  engines  fourteen  by 
4t\  forty-eight  inches,  but  poppet  valves  of  larger  size  were  afterward 

substituted. 

The  Clatsop  Chief,  a  small  stemwheeler,  was  built  at  Skipanon, 
Oregon,  below  Astoria,  in  1875,  to  run  between  Astoria  and  Clatsop 
^^^^^^k  Landing,  and,  as  she  was  not  adapted  to  the  trade,  was  sold  to  Portland 

^^^F       s>  parties,  Capt.  K.  B.  Jones"  of  that  city  operating  her  for  many  years. 

W  \\  >  She  came  prominently  before  the  public  in  1881  as  the  victim  of  a 

w  collision  in  which  she  was  cut  in  two  by  the  steamship  Oregon.  Cap- 

tain Jones  used  her  exclusively  as  a  towboat,  thus  earning  the  money 
with  which  he  built  other  more  pretentious  steamers.  She  was  fifty- 
eight  feet  long  and  thirteen  feet  beam  originally,  but  when  rebuilt  was 
lengthened  twenty-six  feet.  She  was  retired  from  service  in  1889. 
Other  additions  to  the  steam  fleet  on  the  Willamette  and  Columbia  were 
c*rr.  At  h»kmr  ^e  freight  steamer  Willamette  Squaw,  a  seventy-five-foot  scow,  with  a 

nine  by  sixteen  inch  engine,  owned  by  T.  B.  Nelson  and  run  by  K.  C.  L-akin,  the  steam  ferries  Eliza  Ladd,  built 
by  A.  J.  Knott,  the  Albina  by  S.  S.  Douglass,  and  the  Red  Jacket,  operated  by  Captain  Jones  on  the  Vancouver 
ferry  route.  The  tug  Portland,  launched  at  the  Oregon  metropolis  April  9,  1875,  was  used  on  the  Columbia  and 
Willamette  rivers  for  fifteen  years,  and  was  then  taken  to  Puget  Sound,  where  she  is  still  running.  Henry  Wilson 
was  her  first  master  and  owner,  and  Capt.  O.  S.  Waud  "  afterward  purchased  and  ran  her  for  several  years.  The 


steamers  with  machinery,  and  assisted  in  this  work  on  the  Undine,  Governor 
Xeuell,  new  Telephone,  aud  the  trausfer  boat  Tacoma.  Mr.  Scott  retired  from 
active  service  about  two  year*  ago  and  lias  since  resided  in  Portland.  His  son, 
Wesley  Scott,  is  a  well  known  marine  engineer,  as  was  also  another  son,  Newton 
Scott,  deceased,  who  was  for  a  number  of  years  chief  ou  the  Telephone. 

"Capt.  Irwin  R.  Sanborn  was  born  in  Oregon  City  iu  1X49,  and  commenced 
stcamboating  iu  the  employ  of  the  People's  Transportation  Company  on  the 
McMinnvilte,  going  from  her  to  the  steamer  Onward.  He  was  on  the  City  of 
Quincy  for  about  a  year,  and  then  entered  the  employ  of  Captain  Srott  011  the 
City  of  Salem.  After  leaving  the  latter  he  purchased  an  interest  in  the  steamer 
A.  A.  McCulty,  aud  was  master  of  her  for  five  years,  finally  disposing  of  his 
holdings  on  the  Willamette  to  engage  in  stcamboating  ou  Lake  Creur  u' Alette. 
With  /.  J.  Hatch  he  built  the  first  steamer  of  any  consequence  on  the  lake  and 
operated  her  until  the  was  purchased  by  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company. 
He  was  then  put  in  charge  of  the  company's  steamboat  property  on  the  lake,  aud 
replaced  the  Ctzur  dAlene  with  the  steamer  Georgia  Oaies,  one  of  the  fastest 
sternwheelers  in  the  Northwest.  He  also  built  the  Kootenai,  which  is  operated 
on  the  lake  during  the  winter,  when  ice  prevents  the  Oakes  from  running,  and 
owns  the  little  propeller  General  Sherman,  built  at  the  fort  by  Post-trader  King, 
using  her  for  towing  a  barge  made  from  the  hull  of  the  pioueer  steamer  Cirnr 
d'. Heme,  Captain  Sanborn  is  still  a  young  man  and  has  been  eminently  success- 
ful in  his  steamboat  work. 

"Capt.  P.  B.  Jones  was  born  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  in  1838,  and  came  to  the 
Pacific  Const  in  the  early  seventies.  After  his  arrival  he  engaged  iu  barging  on 
the  river,  and  in  1876  took  command  of  the  steamer  Clatsop  Chief,  which  he  ran 
for  eleven  years,  and  then  built  the  steamer  Maria,  with  which  he  was  engaged  in 
lowing  logs  until  1892.  The  Willamette  &  Columbia  River  Towing  Company  was 
then  formed,  with  Captain  Jones  as  president.  In  October,  1892,  they  built  the 
steamer  Pultun,  which  took  the  Maria's  place  and  is  one  of  the  fastest  boats  ou 
the  Columbia  or  Willamette  rivers.  Two  years  later  Captain  Jones  constructed 
the  steamer  Eugene,  which  he  has  since  operated  in  the  freight  aud  passenger 
trade  between  Portland  and  Kugene  City.  He  was  owner  of  the  Clatsop  Chief 
when  she  was  sunk  by  the  Oregon,  but  succeeded  in  raising  her,  and  she  per- 
formed a  great  deal  of  work  for  many  years.    Until  the  steamer  Eugene  was  built, 

Captain  Jones  confined  his  operations  exclusively  to  towing  and  freighting,  aud  Csrr.  FsAaa  Odik 

in  that  line  has  been  remarkably  successful. 

'•Capt.  Orrin  S.  Waud  was  born  in  Portland  in  1854.  and  began  steamboatiug  in  the  early  seventies.  He  was  on  the  Otter  in 
1877,  and  a  year  later  took  command  of  the  steamer  Westport,  which  he  ran  for  about  nine  months,  and  then  chartered  the  Maria 
Wilkins,  which  he  left  a  year  later  to  go  as  master  of  the  Clatsop  Chief.  He  then  purchased  the  lug  Portland  from  Wilson  Brothers, 
and,  after  operating  her  for  three  years,  disposed  of  her  and  purchased  an  interest  in  the  steamer  Governor  Mtwell,  which  was  used 
in  towing  rock  from  Hisher's  Landing  on  the  Columbia  to  the  jetty  at  Fort  Stevens.  He  was  afterward  master  of  the  tug  Lincoln  in 
the  Government  employ  for  two  years,  and,  when  Captain  Taylor  purchased  the  steamer  Salem,  he  had  command  of  her  on  the 
Astoria  and  Yamhill  routes,  remaining  about  three  years.  On  leaving  the  Salem  he  purchased  the  steamer  Manzanilto,  in 
partnership  with  Captain  Jones,  and  served  as  master  for  two  years,  subsequently  going  to  the  steamer  Dalles  City  for  a  short  time. 
On  completion  of  the  Willamette  steamer  Eugene  he  was  put  in  charge  and  is  still  running  her. 
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largest  steamer  yet  constructed  on  Shoalwater  Bay,  the  Genera/  Canby,  was  launched  at  South  Bend  in  1875  for 
the  Ilwaco  Steam  Navigation  Company,  of  which  I„.  A.  Loorais"  was  manager.    The  Genera/  Canby  arrived  at 
Astoria  on  her  first  trip  September  16th,  in  charge  of  Capt.  John  Schofield,  who  was  succeeded  by  Capt.  W.  P. 
Whiteomb,"  and  in  command  of  the  latter  she  continued  on  the  Ilwaco  route,  with  occasional  trips  to  Gray's 
Harbor  and  Shoalwater  Bay,  and  in  the  towing  service.    Whiteomb  remained  in  charge  until  1882,  when  he  left 
to  take  command  of  the  new  steamer  Genera/  Miles,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Thomas  Parker,  who  has  had  charge  for  over  twelve  years. 
Capt.  George  A.  Whiteomb'1  also  served  on  the  steamer,  and  W.  H. 
Clough  was  her  first  engineer.    In  1894  the  Ilwaco  Railway  &  Navi- 
gation Company,  which  succeeded  the  Ilwaco  Steam  Navigation 
Company,  sold  the  steamer  to  Puget  Sound  parties,  and  since  her 
arrival  at  Seattle  she  has  l>een  on  the  Port  Orchard  route.  The 
Canby  is  ninety-three  feet  long,  eighteen  feet  Inram,  seven  feet  six 
inches  hold,  with  engines  eighteen  by  twenty  inches.    Capt.  Al 
Harris,"  well  known  in  marine  circles  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia, 
assisted  in  her  construction.    The  steamer  Teaser,  built  on  the 
middle  river,  was  brought  over  the  Cascades  for  the  Oregon  Steam 
Navigation  Company  by  J.  W.  Brazee  and  Engineer  Carroll  and  was 
sent  to  Puget  Sound,  arriving  at  Seattle,  July  8th,  going  to  work 
on  the  Snohomish  route.    The  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company 
also  sold  the  steamers  Otter  and  H'eiiat  for  service  on  the  Sound,  the 
former  arriving  at  Seattle,  September  20th,  and  entering  the  sen-ice 
of  the  Renton  Coal  Company.    The  ICenat  was  subsequently  in  the 
employ  of  the  coal  company  on  Black  River.    At  Coos  Bay  the  steam 
tug  Fearless,  built  at  San  Francisco  the  previous  year,  made  her 
appearance  in  command  of  Capt.  James  Hill,  who  remained  with 
her  for  fourteen  years,  with  the  exception  of  two,  when  she  was  in 

charge  of  Capt.  Robert  I.awson  and  Capt.  John  Erickson.    The  ^  ^  WjuMM  B  8(lABVIIV 

Fearless  was  eighty-five  feet  long,  twenty-two  feet  beam,  and  nine 

feet  hold.  She  was  employed  at  Coos  Bay  and  the  L'mpqua,  with 
occasional  trips  to  the  Columbia,  until  1889,  when  she  «>erished 
with  all  on  board  (see  wreck  of  Fearless,  1889).  The  steamer 
Restless,  a  small  stern  wheeler,  was  constructed  at  Gardiner  in  1875 

l,L.  A.  Loomis.  wbo.  for  the  past  twenty-five  years,  has  been  a  conspic- 
uous figure  in  transportation  circles  on  Shoalwater  Hay  MM  the  lower  Columbia, 
came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  1852,  and  after  mining  for  a  few  years  took  up  his 
residence  at  Pacific  City,  now  known  as  Ilwaco.  In  1857  he  returned  to  the 
Kast,  remaining  until  after  the  close  of  the  war.  and  came  West  again  in  1S73. 
lie  established  a  stage  line  from  Ilwaco  to  Oysterville  in  1873.  and  afterward 
organized  the  Ilwaco  Steam  Navigation  Company,  which  was  a  forerunner  of 
the  present  Ilwaco  Railway  &  Navigation  Company,  of  which  Mr.  Loomis  is 
president.  His  first  steamer  was  the  General  Canby,  and  in  1S81  she  was  rein- 
forced by  the  General  Miles.  In  1878  he  organized  the  Shoalwater  Bay  & 
Cray's  Harbor  Transportation  Company,  built  the  steamers  General  Garfield, 
Afontesano  and  Governor  AYar//,  and  was  president  of  this  company  during  its 
entire  existence.  Wheu  the  Ilwaco  Railway  &  Navigation  Company  superseded 
the  old  corporation,  Mr.  Loomis  continued  in  charge,  and  has  recently  increased 
the  fleet  by  purchasing  and  rebuilding  the  Suotni.  now  runniug  under  the  name 
/tuvico,  also  with  the  handsome  steamer  Ocean  Waiv,  constructed  for  the  seaside 
travel  lietween  Portland  and  Ilwaco. 

"Capt.  \V.  P.  Whiteomb,  the  second  brother  of  a  well  known  family  of 
steamboat  captains,  was  born  in  Oregon  in  184S,  and  has  been  engaged  in  the 
murine  business  upward  of  thirty  years,  serving  for  nearly  twenty- five  years  as 
master.  He  was  in  the  employ  of  the  Ilwaco  Steam  Navigation  Company  fa 
over  ten  years,  handling  their  steamers  General  Canby  anil  General  Miles.  Tbe 
latter  was  engaged  mostly  in  the  toasting  trade  and  in  towing  on  the  Columbia 
bar,  in  which  service  Captain  Whiteomb  has  lieen  very  successful.  About  tS6o 
he  became  weary  of  the  continual  tossing  on  the  rough  waters  of  the  harbor 
bars  and  went  inland,  purchasing  an  interest  in  the  Kellogg  Transportation 
William  MlCllkk  Company  and  taking  command  of  the  steamer  Joseph  Kellogg,  which  he  ha> 

since  handled  on  the  Cowlitz  route. 

11  Capt.  George  A.  Whiteomb  was  born  in  Willapa  in  1854,  and  in  1882  commenced  steamboating  on  the  General  Canby.  on 
which  he  served  as  mate  for  two  years.  He  was  afterward  master  of  the  I 'at  una  for  a  few  months  and  later  on  of  the  Ouiiksle/1. 
which  he  operated  between  the  Columbia  and  Gray's  Harbor.  He  then  returned  to  Shoalwater  Bay  and  joined  the  steamer  Sonti 
Bend,  remaining  with  her  as  uiaster  for  nine  years  011  the  Bay,  Gray's  Harbor  and  the  Columbia  River.  He  was  also  employed 
on  the  steamer  /War  /Sear  for  a  year  as  pilot. 

"Capt.  Al  Harris  was  born  in  Buffalo.  N.  Y.,  in  1848.  While  a  boy  he  served  in  the  army  during  the  Civil  War,  and 
wandered  alnjut  the  West  until  1869,  when  he  went  to  the  Columbia  River  and  assisted  in  building  the  steamer  General  Canby.  He 
was  afterward  master  of  the  I'aruna  ami  a  number  of  other  small  steamers  out  of  Astoria.  In  1881  be  entered  the  t'nitcd  States 
Life  Saving  Service  as  keeper  of  the  station  at  Port  Canby,  remaining  in  charge  for  nearly  thirteen  years,  during  which  time  be 
made  an  enviable  reconl  for  efficiency  in  his  work  and  was  instrumental  in  rescuing  a  gTcat  many  people.  He  retired  from  tbe 
service  about  a  year  ago  and  is  now  living  near  Ilwaco. 
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by  L.  B.  Emmery.    She  was  first  iu  command  of  Captains  Reed "  and  Wade,  who  were  succeeded  by  A.  E. 

Small,  R.  M.  Chapman  and  Godfrey  Seymour,  the  latter  having  had  charge  for  the  past  ten  years.  The 

steamer  is  still  running,  although  she  has  been  rebuilt  and  altered  considerably  since  she  was  launched. 

Her  dimensions  are :   length,  seventy-two  feet ;   beam,  sixteen  feet ;  depth  of  hold,  four  feet  six  inches,  with 

engines  nine  by  thirty-six  inches. 

Branch  licenses  were  issued  in  1875  by  Pilot  Commissioners 

Wadhams,  Van  Dusen  and  Warren  to  Eric  Johnson,  Eli  Hilton 

and  Thomas  Doig.  Columbia  bar  pilots ;  to  Phil  Johnson,  P.  E. 

Ferchen,  H.  A.  Snow,  Granville  Reed,  M.  M.  Gilntan,  Irving 

Stevens,  Hiram  Brown  and  Richard  Hoyt,  river  pilots.  Compe- 
tition 011  the  steamship  lines   north   from   San   Francisco  was 

confined  mostly  to  the  steamers  running  to  Victoria.    The  fare 

on  the  Pacific  and  Salvador  occasionally  dropped  to  $4  cabin  and 

$2  steerage.     The  Pacific  Mail  Company  operated  the  steamer 

Mohongo,  Charles  Thorn,  captain,  J.  G.  B.  King,  chief  engineer. 

She  was  an  iron  sidewheeler  of  1,300  tons  built  for  the  Govern- 
ment in  1864  and  sold  to  Holladay  after  the  close  of  the  war. 

The  I'asco  Da  Gama,  a  1,900-1011  steamship  constructed  for  the 

China  trade  in  1873,  was  on  the  Victoria  route  in  July  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Pacific  Mail.    She  was  in  command  of  Capt.  J.  T. 

Rice,  C.  H.  Hewett.'"  first  officer,  James  Taylor,  chief  engineer, 

and  P.  C.  Howard,  purser.    In  August  the  new  steamship  City  of 

Panama,   Captain  Seabury,"  D.  E.  Griffith,**  first  officer,  made 

her  initial  trip  to  Victoria  and  the  Sound.    She  had  been  built 

at  John  Roach's  yard  a  few  months  before,  and  in  command  of 

Seabury  rau  north  for  several  years.     The  steamship  Dakota, 

Morse,  captain.  McClure,11  chief  engineer,  came  on  the  route  in 

October  and  continued  there  for  nearly  ten  years.    Morse  left  her 

in  1883  to  take  command  of  the  steamship  Alameda,  where  he 
still  remains.    Among  the  engineers  serving  on  the  steamer  were 
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"Capt.  J.  C.  Reed,  of  Hoquiatu,  Wash.,  was  (torn  iu  Maine  and  came  to 
the  Pacific  Coast  about  eighteen  years  ago.  His  first  work  waa  on  the  UtttMM 
River  with  the  steamer  Kestless,  ou  which  he  served  for  five  years,  thenee  going 
to  Cray's  Harbor  for  a  year  with  the  steamer  Atago.  He  subsequently  returned 
to  Coos  Bay,  where  lie  ran  the  Cruiser  for  a  year  and  then  took  command  of  the 
Traveler,  of  which  he  has  been  master  for  the  past  eight  years,  operating  her 
and  occasionally  other  tugs  for  the  same  company  on  the  Cmpqua,  Columbia 
River,  Coos  Kay  and  Gray's  Harbor  bars. 

"Capt.  Charles  11.  Hewett  was  born  in  England  in  |8»  and  began  sail- 
ing on  English  vessels  over  fifty  years  ago.  Proui  this  vocation  be  went  to  the 
Cunard  Steamship  Line  and  remained  there  for  many  years.  He  entered  the 
employ  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  in  1850  and  retained  his  position 
for  over  thirty  years,  most  of  the  lime  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  He  left  this  service 
to  take  command  of  the  Pacific  Improvement  Company's  steamship  .Sixw  Pedro, 
where  he  remained  until  she  was  lost  iu  1891. 

"Capt.  William  B.  Seabury  was  born  in  New  Bedford.  Muss  .  in  1S4",  ami 
commenced  his  marine  service  at  Philadelphia  while  a  boy  ou  a  vessel  in  the 
Brazil  sugar  trade.  He  waa  employed  on  sailing  vessels  out  of  New  York  until 
1S64,  his  last  ship  being  the  (•'rrtrudc,  of  which  he  was  first  officer.  He  then 
joined  the  steamship  (Vctin  Queen  of  Commodore  Vanderbilt's  line  as  quarter- 
master and  then  as  second  and  first  mate.  In  1865  he  occupied  the  former 
position  on  the  steamship  Hal  tic,  running  to  the  Isthmus,  in  Uccemlier,  1S73, 
subsequently  joining  the  Grenada  M  first  oflicer.  Soon  after  her  arrival  iu  San 
Francisco  in  March,  1S74,  be  was  promoted  to  the  captaincy  of  the  steamship 
Arizona.  In  March,  1S75,  he  was  given  command  of  the  City  0/  Panama,  run- 
ning north  with  her  for  four  year*,  except  for  a  few  trips  when  she  was  relieved 
by  the  Constitution  and  Alaska,  which  he  also  handled,  and  was  in  command  of 
the  former  when  she  was  burned.  While  iu  the  employ  of  the  Pacific  Mail  he 
had  charge  of  all  the  large  steamers  owned  by  that  comjiany  ami  su[ieriiitemled 
the  building  of  the  steamer  China,  nearly  every  detail  of  her  construction  being 
left  to  his  judgment.  He  took  command  of  her  as  soon  us  she  was  completed 
and  has  run  her  since  between  Snn  Francisco  and  China. 

"D.  E.  Griffith,  mate  and  master,  was  l»rn  in  New  Jersey  in  1843  and  enlisted  in  the  United  States  Navy  during  the  Civil 
War,  at  the  close  of  which  he  went  into  the  deep-water  trade.  In  1868  he  visited  San  Francisco  as  quartermaster  on  the  steamship 
Xeorasta,  afterward  occupying  similar  positions  on  the  Montana,  Sacramento  and  Colorado,  and  subsequently  served  as  third  and 
second  officers  on  these  steamers.  He  was  first  officer  with  Captain  Seabury  on  the  City  of  Panama,  and  ran  north  on  the  Dakota 
for  about  two  years,  commanding  the  steamship  for  a  few  trips  during  the  absence  of  Captain  Morse.  With  the  exception  of  an 
interval  from  1886  to  1893,  he  was  in  continuous  service  on  the  Pacific  Coast  for  twenty-seven  yearn,  and  was  first  oflicer  of  the 
Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  steamship  Colima  when  she  foundered  off  Manzauilfo,  Mexico,  May  37,  1895,  going  down  with 
the  ship,  in  which  catastrophe  187  people  lost  their  lives. 

W  William  McClure,  chief  engineer,  was  boru  in  England  in  1832  and  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  as  water-tender  on  the  old 
steamship  Colorado,  and  when  she  went  on  the  Panama  route  he  was  promoted  to  the  position  of  third  assistant  engineer.  He 
continued  in  the  employ  of  the  Pacific  Mail  to  Panama  and  to  China  until  1876,  when  he  was  appointed  chief  on  the  Dakota,  and  in 
that  capacity  ran  north  four  years,  making  occasional  trips  on  the  Alaska  and  Constitution.  After  leaving  the  northern  route 
he  began  running  to  Chiua,  and  has  since  remained  in  that  trade,  being  at  present  chief  engineer  on  the  City  of  Peking. 
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Edward  P.  Woods,'1  Miles  Short "  and  Charles  Carson."  In  1878  the  Dakota  reduced  the  record  from  Victoria 
to  San  Francisco  to  sixty-six  hours.  The  Los  Angeles,  which  was  on  the  northern  routes,  was  in  command 
of  Captain  Sholl,  with  Jeff  Howell,  afterward  last  on  the  Pacific,  as  mate.  She  broke  a  shaft  off  Tillamook 
in  February  and  was  given  up  for  lost,  but  Howell  landed  on  the  beach  and  made  his  way  overland  to 

Astoria,  where  he  secured  a  tug,  which  towed  the  vessel  into  port. 
The  Gttssie  Tel/air,  Capt.  John  Gardiner,  was  back  on  her  old  run  in 
1875,  making  trips  from  Portland  to  Neah  Bay,  Port  Townsend,  San 
Juan,  Orcas  Island,  Victoria,  New  Westminster  and  Nanaimo. 

The  Oregon  Steamship  Company,  which  still  retained  possession 
of  the  Little  California,  operated  her  on  the  route  from  Victoria  to 
the  Cassiar  mines,  Sitka  and  Fort  Wrangel.  When  the  steamship  war 
ended,  the  Goodall,  Nelson  &  Perkins  Steamship  Company,  consisting 
of  Charles  Goodall,  Chris  Nelson,  George  C.  Perkins,  John  O'Farrell, 
John  Rosenfeld,  N.  S.  Winganger  and  Edwin  Goodall,  purchased  from 
the  Pacific  Mail  Company  the  steamships  AfoAoi/go,  Orizaba,  Senator, 
Pacific,  Gypsy  and  California  for  $230,000,  and  also  secured  the  Fidelaler 
from  William  Kohl.  They  afterward  sold  the  California  to  Nicholas 
Bichard  for  $10,000,  and  the  pioneer  steamship  was  converted  into  a 
bark.  The  Pacific  Mail  Company  also  disposed  of  their  sidewheelers 
Costa  Rica,  Oregonian,  Golden  Age  and  Nevada  to  a  company  in 
Japan,  retiring  from  all  Coast  routes,  but  reserving  the  right  to  land 
^  their  Panama  steamers  at  any  of  the  docks  along  the  southern  coast. 

On  Puget  Sound,  Contractor  Moore  began  filling  his  mail  contract 
with  the  steamer  Favorite,  commanded  by  Capt  W.  I.  Waitt,  with 
the  DlaMy  assisting.  The  Starr  Brothers,  who  had  developed  into 
fighters  fully  as  aggressive  as  Finch  &  Wright,  their  predecessors, 
reduced  the  fare  on  the  North  Pacific  until  in  June  passengers  were 
carried  from  Olympia  to  Victoria  and  return  for  twenty-five  cents,  and 
the  rate  through  to  Portland  was  but  $7.50.  Samuel  Coulter  of 
Portland  purchased  the  steamer  J.  It.  Libby  and  operated  her  on 
the  Bellingham  Bay  mail  routes  semi-weekly.  The  Cassiar  mining 
excitement  made  steamboating  on  the  Stickeen  River  profitable. 
Capt.  John  Irving  was  running  the  steamer  Glcnora,  and  William 
Moore  built  the  Gertrude  and  started  her  there  in  opposition.  The 
Otter,  Captain  McCulIoch,  made  a  few  trips  to  the  new  gold 
region  for  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  aud  the  Grappler,  Captain 

•'Hdward  P.  Wood*,  engineer,  MM  twrn  in  Milton,  N.  V..  in  18,52,  aud 
in  1858  reached  the  Pacific  Coast  on  the  steamship  Herman,  with  which  he 
remained  until  she  was  laid  up.  Afterward,  when  the  Herman  reappeared  in 
the  Victoria  trade,  he  worked  as  first  assistant,  leaving  her  to  enter  the  service 
of  the  Pacific  Mail  Company.  He  was  engaged  two  years  on  the  steamer  (  '•olden 
Age,  after  which  he  joined  the  Sacramento  and  subsequently  the  steamer 
China,  all  on  the  Panama  route,  and  wiis  then  employed  on  the  steamships 
Colorado  and  Ureal  Republic  for  two  years  in  the  China  trade.  After  this  he 
visited  New  York  on  a  revenue  cutter,  returning  fourteen  months  later  on  the 
steamer  Coloma,  with  which  he  ran  to  Australia  for  a  few  months,  and  then 
again  went  back  to  New  York  and  came  out  on  the  steamship  San  Francisco, 
with  which  he  remained  for  a  year,  leaving  her  for  the  steamship  Dakota,  run- 
ning to  Puget  Sound.  While  there  he  met  Capt.  Tom  Wright  and  was  induced 
to  go  on  the  Hli:a  Anderson.  He  was  in  that  locality  for  al>out  a  year,  and 
then  went  to  San  Francisco  and  spent  several  years  in  the  northern  lumber 
trade  on  the  schooner  I.etia.  In  1889  he  joined  the  old  whaler  Hclvidere  and 
spent  a  year  in  the  Arctic  on  a  whaling  expedition.  He  was  subsequently  in 
the  employ  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  and  the  Alaska  Packing  Asso- 
ciation, making  several  voyages  north  in  their  service.  He  also  spent  some 
time  on  the  steamers  feature  and  Tillamook,  ami,  when  the  old  steamship 
Wilmington  was  running  to  Honolulu,  he  had  charge  of  her  engines.  He  at 
present  is  connected  with  the  Vigilant. 

"Miles  Short,  engineer,  was  born  in  Ireland  in  1842  and  shipped  on  the  steamer  Jlritish  Queen,  sailing  between  Liverpool 
and  Havre,  in  1861.  He  was  afterward  on  steamships  plying  to  South  Atlantic,  Mediterranean  and  Black  Sea  porta  until  1876,  when 
he  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  on  the  Citv  of  New  York,  serving  for  five  years  as  assistant  engineer.  He  subsequently  ran  north 
for  a  year  aud  a  half  on  the  steamship  Dakota,  and  after  leaving  her  was  engaged  as  assistant  engineer  on  the  Salinas,  Alexander 
Duncan.  Y'aquina  and  Santa  Cm:,  lie  was  with  the  Alexander  Duncan  over  three  years,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  short  time 
on  shore  has  been  with  the  Santa  Crus  for  over  five  years. 

"Charles  Carson,  engineer,  was  born  in  New  York  in  1842,  commencing  his  marine  life  in  his  native  city.  He  came  to 
the  Pacific  Coast  in  1861  as  oiler  on  the  steamship  Constitution,  remaining  with  her  for  nine  years,  aud  finally  reached  the  position 
of  chief  engineer,  which  he  held  for  three  vears,  after  which  he  put  in  two  years  in  a  similar  position  on  the  steamship  China.  He 
was  subsequently  chief  on  the  (treat  Republic,  the  Dakota,  with  which  he  ran  north  for  three  years,  the  Cotima,  the  (irenada  and 
the  San  Jose.  He  resigned  from  the  latter  steamship  because  of  ill  health  and  remained  ashore  four  years.  On  his  return  to  the 
profession  he  became  chief  engineer  on  the  steam  schooner  Jeanie,  which  he  left  for  a  similar  position  on  the  Cosmopolis,  and  sis 
mouths  later  returned  to  the  employ  of  the  Pacific  Mail  on  the  tug  Mitten  (,'rijffilh.  where  he  has  since  remained. 
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William  Scott, ,:'  was  also  running  north.  The  Royal  City,  a  fine  sternwheeler  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
feet  long  and  twenty-six  feet  beam,  with  engines  twenty  by  sixty  inches,  was  launched  on  the  Frascr  by  Captain 
Parsons,  making  her  dt'but  April  14th  between  New  Westminster  and  Yale,  in  command  of  Captain  Insley.  The 
steamer  was  afterward  secured  by  Capt.  John  Irving  and  under  his  management  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
numerous  steamboat  wars  on  that  river.  With  the  exception  of  Irving,  the  two  Odins"  were  the  most  prominent 
masters  of  the  steamer. 

Victoria's  steam  fleet  was  further  increased  by  the  tug  F.((a  White,  completed  a  few  years  before  on  Puget 
Sound,  and,  in  December,  McQuftdc  &  Co.  launched  the  Bonanza,  a  schooner- rigged  craft  ninety-two  feet  long, 
twenty-six  feet  beam,  and  six  feet  hold.  On  Puget  Sound  T.  W.  Lake"  built  the  Fanny  Lake,  a  fine 
sternwhcelcr,  for  Messrs.  Diggs  &  True,  who  operated  her  in  the  White  River  trade.  Hall  Brothers'  shipyard  at 
Port  Ludlow  added  seven  fine  vessels  to  the  Pacific  Coast  sailing  fleet.  They  were  the  two-masted  schooners 
Annie  l.yle,  195  tons;  Cassie  /layward,  197  tons;  Ida  Schnauer.  215  tous ;  La  Geronde,  204  tons;  American 
Girl,  225  tons ;  three-masted  schooner  Emma  Utter,  297  tons;  William  L.  Beebe,  296  tons.  Of  these  the  Ida 
Schnauer,  now  owned  by  A.  P.  Lorentzen  of  San  Francisco,  the  Emma  Utter,  by  F.  Gee,  the  La  Geronde,  by 
H.  J.  I.umswaldt,  and  the  American  Girl,  by  C.  G.  Athearn  of  San  Francisco,  are  still  in  active  service.  The 
L.  /.  Perry,  a  schooner  which  for  the  past  dozen  years  has  been  running  as  a  steamer,  was  launched  at  Port 
Gamble  in  July.  Her  dimensions  are  :  length,  seventy  feet  ;  beam,  sixteen  feet ;  depth  of  hold,  five  fect.  The 
schooner  Pio  Benito,  built  by  Hall  Brothers  in  1874,  was  wrecked  in  August  on  the  Central  American  coast. 

Coos  Bay  also  added  a  couple  of  fine  vessels  to  the  coasting  fleet,  the  schooner  Pannonia,  240  tons, 
constructed  for  Captain  Cos- 
telle,  and  the  three-masted 
schooner  Laura  May,  330 
tons,  for  E.  B.  Deane  &  Co. 
Both  of  these  were  built  by 
H.  R.  Reed  at  Marsh  field, 
and  the  latter  is  still  afloat, 
the  Pannonia  having  been 
wrecked  near  the  South  Sea 
Islands  a  few  years  ago. 

Among  the  fast  passa- 
ges of  the  Northwestern  fleet 
were  those  of  the  Jane  A. 
Fallen  berg-  from  Honolulu  to 
Astoria  in  a  few  hours  less 
than  thirteen  days,  and  of  the 
ship  Gatherer  over  the  same 
course  in  fifteen  days.  The  re- 
markable feature  of  the  latter 
performance  consisted  in  cov- 
ering 1,073  miles  in  seventy- 
two  hours,  her  runs  for  three 
consecutive  days  being  375,  350  and  348  miles  respectively.  The  ship  Western  Shore  beat  the  steamship  Oriflamme 
two  and  a  half  hours  on  the  trip  from  San  Francisco  to  the  Columbia  River.  The  Oregon  Flyer  left  the  Bay  City 
at  noon  November  27th  and  reached  the  Columbia  River,  December  1st,  making  the  run  in  seventy-six  hours. 

Steamboats  were  a  novelty  as  yet  on  Shoalwatcr  Bay,  and  passengers,  mail  and  freight  were  carried  in 
swift-sailing  schooners  and  sloops.    Among  the  best  known  of  these  craft  were :  the  Great  Eagle,  Capt.  John 
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"Capt  William  Scott  was  born  in  London  in  iSjo,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  was  sailing  out  of  Melbourne  in  merchant 
vessels.  In  1856  he  was  master  of  the  steamship  Golden  Age  between  San  Francisco  antl  I'anatnn,  in  1858  quartermaster  with 
l)e  Wolf  on  the  Brother  Jonathan,  and  later  on  the  Labouchere.  and  also  ran  as  mate  and  second  mate  on  the  old  Fidelater. 
Alexander  and  Enterprise.  In  187a  he  was  on  the  Cariboo  and  Fly,  in  1875  was  master  of  the  sloop  Thornton,  and  afterward 
took  command  of  the  Grappter.  In  1876  he  was  appointed  pilot  for  the  Victoria  district  and  continued  there  for  sewn  years.  In 
1S84  he  took  charge  of  the  steamer  /'slot,  and  after  running  her  for  a  time  retired  from  the  water.  He  spent  a  season  in  the 
Cariboo  mining  district  in  1861,  aud  in  1861  ran  between  Victoria  and  the  Sandwich  Islands  on  the  schooner  Alherni.  He  was  also 
second  mate  on  the  bark  Martha  Hideout  in  1869  between  Victoria  and  Australia,  and  at  intervals  between  the  elates  mentioned  has 
been  engaged  in  marine  ventures  on  his  own  account  in  the  West  coast  trade. 

"Capt.  Frank  Odin,  of  New  Westminster,  B.  C,  was  born  at  Point  Roberts,  Washington  Territory,  in  186^,  and  began 
stcamboating  on  the  Fraser  River  in  1877.  lie  is  a  son  of  the  well  known  Capt.  George  Odin  ud  naturally  rose  rapidly  from  the 
ranks,  attaining  command  of  the  ftoyat  City  before  he  reached  his  majority.  He  ran  on  the  Fraser  as  pilot  with  Capt.  John  Irving 
for  many  years,  and  was  one  of  the  first  masters  on  the  upper  Columbia,  Kootenai  and  Skeena  rivers.  He  left  the  steamer  Caledonia 
on  the  last-named  stream  in  1892  and  since  that  time  has  been  running  on  the  Fraser.  His  reputation  us  a  swift-water  navigator  is 
second  to  none,  and  his  skill  and  fearlessness  in  handling  steamers  in  dangerous  places  in  foggy  weather  and  on  dark  nights  has 
earned  for  him  the  sobriquet  "nighthawk."  Captain  Odin  is  still  following  his  profession  on  the  Fraser,  and  has  recently  been 
connected  with  the  steamer  Transfer. 

n  T.  W.  Lake,  boatbuildcr,  was  born  in  Norway  in  18*5  and  began  the  construction  of  boats  at  Seattle  in  1874.  His  first 
product  was  the  steamer  Fanny  Lake,  which  he  launched  for  Captain  True.  The  following  year  be  bnilt  the  tug  Hope,  and 
since  then  has  completed  the  steamers  Lillie,  F.na,  Daisy,  ./.  S,  lloyiten.  Rainier,  Lucy,  Lone  Fisherman,  Urick,  J.  C.  lirittain, 
W.  F.  Munroe,  J.  ft.  McDonald,  Occident,  Ellis,  Grace,  Island  llelte,  Mabel,  Cascades,  and  one  or  two  others. 
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Brown  ;  .Vary  Soulr,  Al  Soulc  ;  Minerra,  J.  H.  Whitcomb  ;  Serena,  Charles  Finley  ;  Lid  Smith,  James  Johnson  ; 
.Artemisia,  K.  G.  I.oomis ;  Humming  Bird,  Thomas  Crellin  :  and  Mary  V.  Marion,  Richard  Marion.  The 
Columbia  River  grain  fleet  for  1875  was  smaller  in  number,  but  the  total  tonnage  was  much  greater  than  the 
year  preceding.    It  included  twenty-nine  British  ships,  ten  British  barks,  two  Norwegian  barks,  two  German 

barks,  five  American  barks,  and  four  American  ships,  including  the 
Oregon  built  Western  Shore,  making  a  total  of  fifty-two  vessels,  the 
most  important  of  which  was  the  British  ship  liaron  Abedare,  1,70s 
tons,  the  largest  ship  that  had  yet  visited  the  port.  The  smallest  of 
the  fleet  was  the  British  bark  Cam  Tual,  496  tons.  Twenty-four  of 
the  vessels  were  over  1,000  tons,  sixteen  over  1,200  tons,  and  six 
of  them  over  1,400  tons. 

The  farmers  of  the  Willamette  Valley,  from  the  days  of  the 
lloosier  and  the  James  Clinton,  were  hostile  to  anything  which  bore 
the  appearance  of  a  monopoly,  and,  as  a  result,  it  was  always  an  easy 
undertaking  to  form  a  steamboat  company  along  the  waters  of  that 
stream.    The  first  organization  of  this  nature  after  the  collapse  of 
the  Willamette  Transportation  Company  was  the  Farmers'  Trans- 
portation Company,  incorporated  in  July,  1S76,  at  Oregon  City,  by 
Capt.  J.  W.  Cochrane,  F.  O.  McCown  and  F.  Dement.    The  new 
company  made  contracts  with  the  farmers  by  which  they  agreed  to 
carry  wheat  from  November  15.  1876,  until  June  1,  1877,  at  a  rate  of 
ten  cents  per  bushel.    To  fulfill  this  agreement  the  steamer  5.  T. 
Church  was  launched  at  Portland  in  November,  departing  on  her 
first  trip  December  19th  and  returning  a  few  days  later  with  one 
hundred  aud  seventy-three  tons  of  wheat.    Captain  Cochrane  was 
in  command  during  the  first  year  of  her  career,  but  in  1877,  when 
she  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  People's  Protective  Transportation 
Company.  L.  E.  Pratt  was  put  in  charge,  remaining  until  1879,  when 
she  became  the  property  of  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company. 
Captains  Baughman,  ICmken,  Wilson,  K.  F.  Coe,  Bailey,  Patterson,** 
Short,  Gore,  and  a  numlier  of  others,  then  handled  the  old  craft  until 
she  ended  her  career  iu  the  latter  part  of  the  eighties.    The  S.  T. 
Church  was  one  hundred  and  seventy  feet  long,  thirty-five  feet  beam, 
five  feet  hold,  with  engines  seventeen  by  seventy-two  inches.  The 
People's  Protective  Transportation  Company,  which  succeeded  Cochrane 
and  his  associates,  was  officered  as  follows  :  Henry  Warren,  president ; 
J.  C-  Cooper,  secretary  ;  H.  Warren,  W.  McChristmau,  W.  T.  Newby, 
J.  K.  Sampson  and  W.  Savage,  directors.    They  built  the  steamer 
Mi  Afiiinvilic  at  Canemah  for  the  Yamhill  River  trade,  and  she  was 
launched  in  November,  but  did  not  make  her  trial  trip  until  February, 
1877.    Capt.  I.  B.  Sanborn,  the  Cieur  d' Alene  steamboatman,  was  master 
uutil  1879,  and  from  that  date  until  1891  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation 
Company's  Willamette  captains  had  charge  of  her.    In  February  of  that 
year  she  was  taken  to  Salem  and  used  as  a  wharf  boat  until  November, 
and  was  then  dismantled  and  burned  to  obtain  her  iron. 

Financial  reverses  had  eliminated  almost  the  last  vestige  of  the 
power  formerly  wielded  by  Ben  Holladay,  and  his  name  no  longer 
appeared  in  cqnnection  with  the  Oregon  Steamship  Company.  At  the 
annual  election  of  officers,  held  April  13th,  Henry  Villard  was  made 
president,  George  W.  Weidler,  vice-president,  John  D.  Biles,  secretary, 

and  Henry  Villard,  Milton  S.  Latham,  J.  M.  Streetem  and  J.  D.  Biles,  caft.  jambs  ii.  woolkky 


CArr.  Prakk  B.  Turkb* 


"Capt.  W.  H.  Patlerson  was  bom  in  Wisconsin  in  1S58.  He  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  1873,  arriving  at  Portland  a 
year  later.  His  first  steamhoating  was  on  the  Willamette  River,  ami  after  a  short  time  there  and  on  the  Columbia  he  went  to  British 
Columbia  and  was  engaged  on  the  steamer  Otter,  miming  north  from  Victoria.  In  1882  he  was  employed  on  the  Fraser  River 
steamers  used  iu  the  construction  department  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  aud  while  there  mule  the  perilous  trip  with  Capt. 
S.  R.  Smith,  from  Port  Yale  to  the  mouth  of  the  Thompson  River,  with  the  steamer  Skuz:v.  After  leaving  the  Frascr  he  ran  for  a 
short  time  on  Pugel  Sound  and  then  returned  to  the  Columbia,  where  he  went  into  the  service  of  the  Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation 
Companv  for  a  few  years  as  mate  anil  pilot,  afterward  commanding  some  of  their  best  steamers.  In  1S89  he  was  appointed  regular 
steamship  pilot  for  the  company,  and  since  that  time  has  been  continuously  engaged  in  handling  their  steamships  between  Portland 
iiinl  Astoria,  meeting  with  remarkable  success.  In  1892  he  piloted  the  largest  aud  deepest  draught  vessel  that  ever  ascended  the 
Columbia  and  Willamette  rivers,  taking  the  cruiser  Hattimote  from  Astoria  to  Portland  and  return.  As  a  reward  for  this  practical 
demonstration  of  the  splendid  condition  of  Oregon's  great  waterway,  the  Portland  Chamber  of  Commerce  presented  him  with  a 
handsome  watch  and  chaiu,  extending  a  similar  recognition  to  his  colleague,  Capt.  W.  H.  Smith,  who  followed  with  the  Charleston. 
Captain  Patterson  was  the  prime  mover  iu  the  organization  of  Hnrbor  23,  American  Brotherhood  of  Pilots,  and  was  the  first  captain 
of  the  harbor. 
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directors.  Appreciating  the  advantage  held  by  the  Willamette  Locks  &  Transportation  Company.  Holladay's 
successors  disposed  of  their  steamboat  interests  to  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company,  which  was  then 
capitalized  at  $5, 000,000,  and  was  slowly  but  surely  perfecting  a  grand  consolidation  of  all  branches  of  the 
transportation  business  on  the  Willamette  and  Columbia  rivers.    The  fleet  of  grain  ships  which  yearly  came  to 

the  Columbia  had  by  this  time  become  so  large  that  the  work  of 
towing  them  up  and  down  the  river  was  exceedingly  remunerative. 
Buchanan  Brothers,  who  were  the  pioneers  in  this  branch  of  steam- 
boating,  had  dtfCOVCml  that  their  tng  Ben  llolladay  was  no  longer 
suitable  for  the  large  vessels  arriving,  and  in  1875  they  began  the 
construction  of  the  first  sternwheel  steamer  built  exclusively  for  tow- 
ing purposes.  The  craft  was  named  the  Ocklahuma.  and  contained 
the  engines  formerly  in  Capt.  William  Moore's  Victoria  steamer 
Alexander,  Ik-fore  she  was  finished,  the  Willamette  Transportation  & 
Locks  Company,  which,  in  reality,  was  an  Oregon  Steam  Navigation 
institution,  purchased  her,  and  on  completion  used  her  for  towing 
ships.  Capt.  W.  H.  Smith  had  command  of  her  for  seven  years  and 
Capt.  Henry  Emken  for  the  same  length  of  time,  and  in  the  service 
of  the  Willamette  Transportation  &  Locks  Company  and  its  succes- 
sors the  steamer  has  towed  more  ships  up  and  down  the  Columbia 
River  than  any  other  craft  afloat.  In  1886  she  was  considerably 
damaged  by  the  British  bark  Atlianee  toppling  over  on  her.  smashing 
the  pilot-house  and  hog  chains  and  otherwise  injuring  her.  She  was 
repaired  at  an  expense  of  about  four  thousand  dollars,  and  has  been 
in  continuous  service  from  that  time.  Since  Captain  Kmken  l>cgan 
piloting,  the  steamer  has  been  commanded  by  Marshall  Short,  M. 
Martiueau,  Kane  Oluey  and  Sam  Colson.  Short  lost  his  life  in  1892 
by  the  capsizing  of  a  barge  which  the  steamer  was  towing.  The 

Capt  William  Joiin«>!<  A  ..  ,  «...,»*  , 

Ocklahama  was  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  feet  long,  thirty-one  feet 
six  inches  beam,  and  eight  feet  hold,  with  engines  twenty-one  by 
seventy-two  inches.  The  steamer  Almota  was  added  to  the  Oregon 
Steam  Navigation  Company's  fleet  in  1876.  She  was  launched  at 
Celilo,  September  27th,  Capt.  K.  W.  Baughman  taking  charge.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Captains  Sampson,  W.  P.  Gray,  George  Gore  and 
John  P.  Stump.-"*  In  1883  her  first  master  returned  and  ran  her  for  ten 
years,  and  Capt.  John  Stump  took  her  again  in  1894.  The  Almota 
has  an  immense  carrying  capacity,  and  during  the  Nez  Perce  war  is 
said  to  have  cleared  $14,000  on  a  single  trip.  Captains  Troup,  Van 
Pelt.  Spencer  and  others  have  also  had  command  of  the  steamer, 
and  all  of  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company's  up-river  engi- 
neers have  served  on  her,  John  A.  Wilson1"  being  last  in  charge  of  her 
machinery.  The  Almota  was  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  feet  long, 
thirty-six  feet  beam,  five  feet  hold,  with  engines  sixteen  by  seventy- 
two  inches. 

The  old  steamer  Temino,  the  greatest  money-maker  of  the  Oregon 
Steam  Navigation  fleet,  was  superseded  in  1876  by  the  New  Tenino, 
which  was  one  hundred  and  forty-five  feet  long,  thirty-two  feet  beam, 
and  six  feet  hold,  with  machinery  and  house  from  the  old  steamer. 
Capt.  T.  J.  Stump  and  James  W.  Troup  commanded  the  steamer  during 

her  short  career,  which  ended  in  1879.  and  Allnrrt  M.  Munger*  was  euw-m  A.  luawwi 


"Capt.  John  P.  Stump  was  born  in  Tennessee  in  1837  and  came  to  the  Coast  while  unite  voung,  commencing  his  steamboat 
career  on  the  Sacramento  River  in  1855  between  Sacramento  and  Marysville.  He  remained  in  the  employ  of  the  California  Steam 
Navigation  Company  uutil  1S70  and  then  went  to  Oregon,  working  on  the  Snake  River  with  his  brother,  Capt.  Thomas  Stump,  on 
the  steamer  Yattima.  Since  that  time  he  has  commanded  every  steamer  owned  by  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company  aud 
their  successors  on  both  the  upper  Columbia  and  Snake  rivers.  'After  the  completion  of  the  railroad  through  the  Inland  Empire, 
Captain  Stump's  operations  were  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  upper  Snake  Kiver.  At  the  present  time  he  is  running  the 
steamer  Almota  between  Riparia  and  Lewis  ton. 

*John  A.  Wilson,  chief  engineer,  has  lieen  engaged  in  the  marine  business  for  over  thirty  years.  He  served  for  six  years  in 
the  navy  under  Farragut,  Porter  and  l:oote.  His  firxt  work  in  the  Northwest  was  011  the  steamer  l.afona  in  1S91.  continuing  there 
until  189J,  when  he  returned  to  the  Lakes  and  served  for  several  months  on  the  Xoilhei*  Qneen  between  Duluth  and  lluffalo.  He 
came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  again  in  1 893  and  was  with  Capt.  Al  Gray  on  the  steamer  T.  L.  Ni  von,  leaving  her  for  the  steamer  ftmmj 
at  Portland.  He  was  afterward  on  the  tug  II 'altotva  and  steamship  Ceorge  W.  Elder,  leaving  the  latter  vessel  to  go  to  the  steamer 
P.  S.  /later.  In  the  fall  of  1S94  he  was  on  the  steamer  Almota,  running  between  Lewiston  and  Riparia.  He  left  her  in  the  spring 
of  1S95  to  take  charge  of  the  engines  of  ■  whaleback  steamer  on  Lake  Michigan. 

•  Albert  M.  Munger  was  born  in  Ohio  in  i8ej.  and  was  in  the  service  of  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company  in  1870.  first 
as  fireman  on  the  Oneonta  and  then  as  second  engineer  on  the  Emma  ffaysi-ard.    He  was  afterward  chief  on  the  steamers  Idaho, 
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chief  engineer  for  a  good  portion  of  the  time.  The  Mary  Moody,  Missoula  and  Cabinet,  built  for  service  on  Lake 
Pen  d'Oreille  and  tributaries  in  1S66,  were  stripped  of  their  machinery  in  1876  and  the  equipments  taken  to  Texas 
Kerry  by  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company. 

The  Hydra,  a  slow  steamer  less  than  seventy  feet  long,  intended  for  the  Lewis  River  trade,  was  built  at 
St.  Helens  in  1876  by  Caples  &  Forbes.  As  originally  constructed  the  motive  power  was  furnished  by  an 
engine  attached  to  the  boiler,  but,  on  refusal  to  grant  her  a  certificate,  alterations  were  made  and  she  began 
running  in  charge  of  W.  G.  Weir."  Fred  H.  Love,  Charles  Bureau"  and  W.  J.  Steele  also  commanded  the 
craft  at  different  times,  Bureau  owning  her  in  1880.  The  J.  Ordway.  the  first  sternwheel  boat  built  exclusively 
for  log-towing,  was  launched  at  Portland  in  1876  for  Weidler's  Mills,  making  her  trial  trip  November  23d,  with 
Capt.  J.  N.  Fisher,  who  remained  in  command  until  1883.    Since  that  time  the  steamer  has  been  in  charge 

of  Captains  Frank  B.u  and  Joseph 
Turner  most  of  the  time,  although 
Capt.  I.  Smith."  Kane  OIney  and  W. 
E.  Mitchell  ran  her  for  a  few  years. 
All  of  the  upper  works  of  the  steamer 
were  destroyed  by  fire  in  January, 
1890,  but  were  afterward  rebuilt. 
The  Ordway  was  one  hundred  and 
thirty-one  feet  long,  twenty-four  feet 
beam,  and  six  feet  hold,  with  engines 
fourteen  by  sixty-four  inches.  Two 
first  class  bar  tugs  were  constructed 
for  the  Columbia  in  1876.  The  larger 
of  the  pair,  the  Pilot,  was  launched 
at  Portland,  August  16th,  for  Cap- 
tains Holman  and  Gilman,  and  made 
her  trial  trip  November  14th,  but  per- 
formed little  service  on  this  side  of 
the  line,  as  she  was  sold  shortly  after 
completion  and  taken  to  V  ictona  by 

Capt.  W.  Clements.  Her  first  master  in  British  Columbia  waters  was  Captain  Holmes,  who  had  charge  of  her 
until  1879,  when  Clements  again  took  command,  and  in  1880  she  was  in  the  hands  of  Capt.  James  H.  Woolen-. 

Mountain  Queen,  Tenino,  Owyhee  and  Yakima,  and  was  on  the  latter  in  1876  when  she  was  wrecked  at  John  Day  Chute.  00  the 
upper  Columbia.  He  continued  in  the  sen-ice  of  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company  until  1882,  going  to  the  Sound  that  year 
as  chief  engineer  of  the  Idaho  with  Capt.  George  D.  Messegee,  at  which  time  the  steamer  made  the  quickest  trip  of  any  river  boat 
that  had  yet  gone  from  the  Columbia.  After  returning  from  the  Sound  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Stark  Street  Perry  Company 
and  remained  with  them  for  twelve  years,  leaving  in  1894,  and.  in  company  with  Captain  Van  Auken,  purchasing  the  little  steamer 
Cyclone,  which  they  were  unfortunate  enough  to  lone  by  fire  a  few  months  later. 

"  Capt.  W.  G.  Weir  is  a  native  of  New  Jersey,  anil  steamhoated  on  the  Lewis  River  route  in  1876  in  command  of  the  steamer 
Swallow.  He  afterward  ran  the  Hydra,  Lalona  and  Lucca  Mason  in  the  same  trade.  He  was  engaged  in  this  service  for  eighteen 
years,  a  longer  period  than  has  been  spent  by  any  other  steamboatman  on  that  run.  The  greater  part  of  Captain  Weir's  experience 
"was  with  the  late  Captain  Thomas,  and,  soon  after  Thomas  withdrew.  Weir  retired  and  has  since  lived  at  La  Centre. 

"Capt.  Charles  Bureau  was  born  in  St.  Labrielle  in  1840  and  commenced  steamboatiug  on  the  Clatskanie  in  1880  with  the 
Hydra.  He  afterward  built  the  steamer  Mamanilio,  which  he  operated  on  the  same  route  for  many  years,  finally  disposing  of  his 
interests  to  the  Shavers,  who  succeeded  him  in  that  trade.    For  the  past  few  years  Captaiu  Bureau  has  been  engaged  in  lumbering 

"Capt.  Frank  B.  Turner  was  born  in  California  in  1859  and  appeared  on  the  Columbia  River  in  1876  on  the  steamer  i'aruna, 
on  which  and  on  the  Rip  Van  Winkle  he  was  engaged  until  1878,  when  he  was  appointed  captain  of  the  steamer  Quickstep. 
where  he  remained  until  1880.  He  was  next  master  of  the  lieu  Holladay  for  a  few  months  and  then  took  command  of  the 
Wtstport,  which  he  ran  until  January,  1883.  He  then  entered  the  employ  of  the  Willamette  Steam  Mills  as  master  of  the  steamer 
Wonder,  serving  for  fonr  years,  ami  then  designed  and  built  the  No  Wonder,  the  most  perfect  tow-boat  that  bad  yet  made  its 
appearance  on  the  river.  She  was  equipped  with  a  great  many  new  contrivances  for  handling  the  tow  lines  by  steam  power 
and  was  provided  with  a  centerlioard.  Site  was  steered  with  steam  gear,  an  invention  which  Captain  Turner  patented  in  1S8S. 
and  which  has  since  been  adopted  by  steamers  in  different  parts  of  the  West,  being  in  use  on  various  boats  on  the  Willamette  and 
Columbia,  on  Lake  COW  d'Atcue,  and  on  the  Sacramento  River.  Captain  Turner  is  also  the  inventor  of  a  number  of  other 
appliances  for  use  on  steamboat*.  He  left  the  service  of  the  Willamette  Steam  Mills  a  few  years  ago  and  has  since  been  employed 
as  master  and  pilot  on  several  passenger  steamers  out  of  Portland.  He  has  been  prominently  connected  with  the  American 
Brotherhood  of  Pilots  since  the  organization  of  Harbor  No.  2,5  at  Portland. 

"Capt  [.  Smith  of  Moutesano  was  born  in  Massachusetts  iu  1S47.  He  spent  the  early  part  of  his  life  on  sailing  vessels  on 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  to  the  West  Indies  and  to  Mediterranean  ami  African  ports.  On  reaching  the  Columbia  in  1868  lie  served  as 
mate  with  Captain  Reed  on  the  steamer  Rescue  for  about  two  years,  and  was  next  iu  command  of  the  Shoo  Fly.  towing  for  Weidler's 
Mills.  He  was  also  on  the  Wonder  for  the  same  company  for  two  years,  and  then  entered  the  employ  of  the  Willamette 
Transportation  Company,  where  he  commanded  the  steamers  'Willamette  Chief,  Heaver  and  Coventor  Graver.  In  18S3  he  retired 
from  the  water  and  engaged  in  the  mercantile  busiuess  uutil  iSSS,  when  he  went  to  the  Chebalis  River  and  took  charge  of  the 
steamer  Aberdeen,  running  her  four  years  between  Peterson's  Point  aud  Moutesano.  He  subsequently  for  a  short  time  handled 
the  Cruiser,  Chehalis  and  Moutesano.  and  two  years  ago  took  charge  of  the  Josie  Hurrows,  with  which  he  has  since  been  connected. 

"Capt.  James  H  Woolery  was  liorn  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  1851,  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  when  quite  young  and  commenced 
steamboatiug  ou  Pugct  Sound  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixties  on  the  Eliza  Anderson.  He  was  afterward  engaged  with  Capt.  Jack 
Cosgrove  on  the  steamer  Mary  Woodtuff,  going  from  ber  to  the  Celilo,  which  he  commanded.  He  also  had  charge  of  the  tug  Pilot 
and  a  number  of  the  other  early  steamers  Soon  after  the  steamer  Fleetwood  was  taken  to  the  Sound,  Captain  Woolery  was 
put  in  command,  but,  after  running  her  a  short  time,  resigned  and  entered  the  political  arena.  He  was  elected  sheriff  of  King 
County,  and  subsequently  held  other  important  official  positions  in  the  State  of  Washington.  The  cool  head  and  steady  nerve 
which  made  him  a  successful  slcamboatman  did  not  desert  him,  and  while  performing  the  duties  of  sheriff  of  King  County  he  made 
an  enviable  record. 
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who  kept  her  until  she  was  bought  by  the  British  Columbia  Towing  &  Transportation  Company  for  $12,500. 
Capt.  James  Christensen  was  then  put  in  charge.  In  1882  Captain  Cavin  ran  the  steamer,  and  in  188.5 
she  was  purchased  by  Dunsmuir,  and  in  his  employ  was  handled  by  Captains  Douglass,  Butler,  Bendrodt 
aud  Lawrence.  Capt.  William  Johnson,"  at  present  one  of  Vancouver's  pilots,  was  for  several  years  mate 
of  the  tug.  In  1891  she  was  seized  at  Port  Angeles  for  towing  the  American  ship  Valley  Forge  in  American 
waters,  but  was  released  on  the  payment  of  a  small  fine.  She  was  laid  up  shortly  afterward,  the  machinery 
removed  and  the  hull  converted  into  a  barge,  running  as  such  until  March,  1895,  when  it  was  wrecked  with 
the  tug  Velos,  at  which  time  several  lives  were  lost.  The  Pilot  was  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  feet  long, 
twenty-two  feet  beam,  and  ten  feet  hold.  The  tug  Columbia,  launched  at  Knappton  in  1876,  was  one  hundred 
and  two  feet  long,  twenty-one  feet  beam,  and  eleven  feet  hold.  She  was  built  by  A.  M.  Simpson,  proceeded 
to  San  Francisco  under  sail,  and  was  there  fitted  with  machinery,  returning  to  the  Columbia  in  January, 
1877,  in  command  of  Capt.  W.  Clements,  formerly  of  the  harks  Rival  and  Whistler.  Her  first  work  after 
arrival  was  in  towing  the  bark  Afattic  Macleay  from  Astoria  to  Portland,  accomplishing  the  task  in  twelve 
hours  and  fifteen  minutes.  Capt.  George  C.  Flavcl  relieved  Clements,  and  Daniel  McViear,  M.  D.  Staples, 
Eric  Johnson  and  Alexander  Malcolm  had  charge  of  her  until  1887,  when  she  was  sent  to  Coos  Ray.  Capt. 
James  McGee  commanded  her  until  1893,  when  she  again  returned  to  the  Columbia  and  was  handled  by 
Capt.  H.  A.  Matthews." 

The  Gazelle,  a  small  sternwheeler  owned  by  Armstrong.  Bryant  &  Co.,  was  launched  at  Portland 
in  November.  She  was  built  by  Pacquet  and  contained  the  machinery  from  the  old  steamer  Carrie.  The 
Gazelle  was  operated  on  a  number  of  routes  out  of  Portland  until  1882,  when  she  was  sold  to  Dr.  Rogers  of 
Ferndale,  near  Seattle,  and  taken  around  by  Capt.  Irwin  Farrer.  A  year  later  she  was  purchased  by  W«  D. 
Scott  &  Co.  and  afterward  by  Capt.  Hiram  Oluey,  and  while  in  charge  of  the  latter  was  burned  on  the 
Stillaguamish  River  in  March,  18S5.  Captain  Armstrong,  Em  A.  Bailey,  B.  F.  Johnson  and  Hez  Caples 
commanded  her  on  the  Columbia.  Increasing  business  on  the  Pugct  Sound  steamboat  routes  opened  the 
field  for  some  of  the  surplus  steamers  of  the  Columbia  and  Willamette  fleet.  The  steamer  Annie  Stewart  was 
purchased  in  May  by  Capt.  L.  M. 
Starr  and  was  taken  to  the  Sound 
in  June  by  Captain  Winsor.  The 
Willamette  Transportation  &  Locks 
Company  sold  the  steamer  /leaver  to 
Uriah  Nelson  for  the  Stickeen  River 
trade.  Capt.  George  D.  Messegee 
took  her  around  from  Portland,  and 
Capt.  J.  D.  Tackaberry  ran  her  from 
Victoria  to  Alaska.  The  steamer  St. 
Patrick  also  went  from  the  Columbia 
to  run  between  Port  Gamble  a  n  d 
Scabeck.  The  General  Canby  was 
making  occasional  trips  between  the 
Columbia  River  and  Tillamook  in 
1876  in  charge  of  Capt.  W.  P. 
Whitcomb  and  Engineer  Alsea  Fox. 
The  first  night-boat  appeared  on  the 
Astoria  route  in  1876,  the  11  on  i la 
making  the  experiment,  which  at 
that  time  proved  unprofitable,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  seaside  business  was  discontinued  for  several  years.  The  Little  Annie,  a  small  sternwheeler, 
was  built  at  Myrtle  Point  in  1876  by  William  E.  Rackliff,  who  operated  her  on  the  Coquille  River.    She  performed 
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"Capt.  William  Johnson  of  Vancouver,  B.  C,  was  born  in  Sweden.  He  began  sailing  out  of  the  ports  of  his  native 
country  in  1872  and  continued  on  deep  water  until  1876,  when  he  arrived  on  the  bark  Autioch  at  Burrard's  Inlet,  where  he  secured 
employment  on  the  tug  Etta  White.  He  remained  on  her  for  nearly  four  years  and  then  went  to  the  Columbia  River  and 
worked  as  quartermaster  on  different  steamers  for  two  years,  subsequently  joiuing  the  tug  IHIot  at  Victoria  and  serving  with  her  as 
mate  for  three  years,  after  which  he  was  appointed  master  of  the  tug  Hell,  lie  left  the  tatter  vessel  to  take  command  of  the  Active 
in  the  same  service,  and  four  years  later  received  his  appointment  as  pilot  of  deep-water  vessels  in  the  Nanairno  district,  a 
position  in  which  he  has  been  very  successful. 

"Capt.  H.  A.  Matthews  was  born  in  Rockland.  Me.,  in  1845.  He  enlisted  in  the  United  States  Navy  in  1863,  serving  on  the 
sloop  Brooklyn  in  the  West  Gulf  Squadron,  and  participating  in  the  engagements  at  Mobile  Hay  and  Galveston.  After  the  close  of 
the  war  he  entered  the  merchant  service  and  sailed  out  of  New  York  until  1S79.  when  he  went  to  the  Columbia  and  joined  the  tug 
C.J.  Brenham  as  mate.  A  year  later  he  was  appointed  bur  pilot,  but  left  Captain  I'lavel's  employ  when  the  J.  C.  Cousins  was  placet! 
on  the  bar,  ami  remained  with  the  opposition  until  the  loss  of  their  vessel,  being  carried  to  San  Francisco  on  a  Hritish  ship  which 
he  piloted  out  the  day  the  pilot  schooner  was  wrecked.  He  had  a  thrilling  experience  in  1885  with  the  British  bark  S'oiihemhay, 
which  was  off  the  Columbia  bar  for  tweutv-tliree  days,  ten  of  which  she  was  lying  on  her  beam  ends,  but  Matthews  finally  succeeded 
in  getting  her  safely  in.  He  has  remained  almost  continuously  ill  the  service  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  with  the  exception  of  a  year, 
during  which  he  had  charge  of  the  United  States  steamer  Lincoln,  and  occasional  periods  when  he  commanded  other  small  vessels. 
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good  service  for  nearly  fifteen  years.  Kackliff  was  succeeded  in  1882  by  Charles  E.  Edwards,*"  Levi  Snyder, 
Jabez  Hall  and  George  W.  Leneve.  Her  owners  at  different  times  were  J.  H.  Giles,  K.  G.  Flanagan,  O.  Reed 
and  H.  W.  and  R.  J.  Dunham.  On  Coos  River  the  steamer  Juno  was  launched  by  Capt.  A.  Campbell  &  Son, 
and  commanded  by  C.  Campbell  until  1883,  when  N.  J.  Cornwall  took  charge  and  ran  her  for  over  ten  years. 
The  Juno  was  fifty-seven  feet  long,  eleven  and  one-half  feet  beam,  and  four  and  one-half  feet  hold,  with  nine  by 
twelve  inch  engines.  W.  F.  Jewett  owned  her  after  the  Campbells  disposed  of  her, 
and  George  W.  Campbell  ■  was  one  of  her  best  known  engineers. 

The  most  important  event  in  the  ocean  steamship  business  in  1876  was  the 
arrival  of  the  George  W.  Elder \  which  the  Oregon  Steamship  Company  brought  to 
the  Coast  this  year  for  the  northern  route.  Capt.  Francis  Conner,  who  came  out 
•with  the  steamer,  was  in  charge  on  her  first  trip  to  Portland,  September  5th,  her 
time  from  San  Francisco  being  seventy  hours.  With  him  were  B.  F.  Gilder- 
sleeve,  chief  engineer;  A.  Dorrity,'"  first  assistant;  H.  BrinckerhofT."  second 
assistant ;  G.  Parker,  third  assistant ;  Charles  Hughes,  purser  ;  H.  Havens,  freight 
clerk.  The  Elder  was  continued  on  the  northern  routes,  Conner  being  succeeded  in 
command  by  Lachlan,  Morse,  Reichmann,  Hay  ward,  Ackley,  Carroll,  Hunter,  Lyons, 
Lewis,  Patterson,  Stannard,  Jessen  and  others.  At  the  present  time  she  is  used  by 
the  Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation  Company  to  carry  freight  on  the  Portland  and 

San  Francisco  route.  The  Elder  was 
built  at  Chester,  Penn.,  in  1874,  and  is 
two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  thirty- 
eight  feet  beam,  and  twenty-one  feet  hold;  net  tonnage,  1,224.  The 
same  company  also  added  the  City  of  Chester  to  their  Pacific  Coast 
fleet.  Captain  Bolles  of  the  A/a  v  was  sent  East  to  bring  her  to  the 
Coast.  and  she  was  the  first  ocean  steamer  to  pass  over  Hell  Gate 
after  that  dangerous  obstruction  was  removed  from  New  York  harbor 
The  Chester  did  not  arrive  on  the  northern  route  until  March,  187;. 
Bolles  was  succeeded  in  1878  by  Captain  Mackie,  with  E.  Polemann' 
as  mate,  the  latter  having  command  in  1880,  with  Frank  Cookson. 
engineer.  Captains  Carroll  and  Wallace  afterward  ran  the  steamers 
on  the  northern  route.  In  1888  the  City  of  Chester  was  sunk  at  the 
Golden  Gate  by  the  Oeeanie,  at  which  time  John  Macdonald."  who 
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"Capt.  Charles  E.  Edwards  of  Gold  Beach,  Or.,  was  born  in  Indiana  in 
1853.  After  running  for  a  year  on  the  Wisconsin  River,  he  caiue  to  Coos  Bay  in 
1876.  He  was  on  the  steamer  Little  .Innie  on  the  Coquillc  River  for  eight  years, 
leaving  her  to  place  the  machinery  in  the  steamer  Ceres,  with  which  he  ran  as 
engineer  for  several  months.  He  has  since  then  been  engaged  on  the  Antelope. 
Despatch,  Alert,  Ulanco,  Coos  /lay,  Juno,  and  other  steamers,  serving  as  master 
and  engineer  and  sometimes  in  both  capacities  at  once  on  the  small  boats.  He 
has  recently  ln-cn  employed  on  the  Katie  Cook  as  engineer. 

"George  W.  Campbell,  engineer,  Marshfield,  Or.,  was  born  in  Brooklyn, 
N.  V.,  in  1840,  and  on  reaching  the  Pacific  Coast 
Frank  Cookson  in  1870  was  connected  with  the  United  States 

steamer  Hassler  in  the  const  survey  service.  He 
was  on  the  Hassler  for  five  years  and  then  joined  the  Coos  Bay  steamer  Juno  as  engineer,  remaining 
with  her  about  four  years.  He  then  changed  his  occupation  and  Itecame  master  of  the  steamer 
Betiha  for  a  few  months  and  pilot  of  the  steamer  Satellite  for  a  year.  He  subsequently  worked 
ashore  for  I  while,  returning  to  the  Juno  about  niuc  years  ago  and  leaving  her  again  in  1886  to 
follow  his  profession  on  land.    At  the  present  time  he  is  engineer  of  the  Marshfield  Fire  Department. 

'"A.  Dorrity,  engineer,  was  born  in  Belfast  in  and  joined  the  steamer  Saratoga  in  1865 
in  New  York.  He  continued  running  out  of  Atlantic  Coast  pons  until  1876,  when  he  came  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  as  first  assistant  of  the  George  It'.  Elder,  and  held  that  position  until  1889.  when  be 
was  appointed  chief  engineer,  and  has  served  for  fourteen  years  in  that  capacity,  all  the  time  on  the 
northern  routes,  with  the  exception  of  two  trips  to  Panama.  In  1893  Mr,  Dorrity  left  the  water 
for  a  short  time,  but  about  a  year  ago  joined  the  steamship  Oregon  as  first  assistant. 

"  II.  BrinckerhofT,  engineer,  was  born  in  New  York  in  1849  and  was  engaged  in  the  marine 
business  on  the  Eastern  coast  until  1876,  when  be  accompanied  the  (icorge  II'.  Elder  to  the 
Pacific,  returning  to  New  York  within  a  short  time  and  making  a  second  trip  with  the  steamer 
Oregon.  He  was  subsequently  employed  on  the  Columbia,  where  he  served  as  first  assistant  engi- 
neer until  his  death  in  April,  1895. 

"Capt.  E.  Polemann  was  horn  in  Germany  in  1844,  and  spent  his  early  life  sailing  out  of 
Germau  ports.  Captain  Polemanu  was  second  officer  of  the  steamship  Schiller  and  one  of  the  fifteen 
survivors  of  the  wreck,  in  which  several  hundred  lives  were  lost.  He  arrived  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
in  1S77  and  began  running  north  on  the  Ajax.  He  was  subsequently  in  command  of  the  steamers 
City  of  Chester  and  tleorge  W.  Elder,  and  in  1881  took  charge  of  the  steamship  (hegon,  which  he  has  sailed  between  San  Francisco 
and  Portland  for  fourteen  years  and  which  he  still  commands  when  she  is  in  commission.    He  is  at  present  residing  in  Alameda,  Cal. 

"John  Macdonald,  engineer,  was  born  at  Glencoe,  Scotland,  in  1848,  ami  begun  sailing  out  of  British  ports  in  1866  on  the 
steamer  London,  which  was  wrecked  the  same  year  while  en  route  from  London  to  Melbourne,  and  was  one  of  the  nine  mcmbrrs 
of  the  crew  that  were  saved.  In  1870  he  was  cast  away  with  the  steamship  Queen  of  the  Thames  about  ninety  mile*  south  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Mr.  .M  anion  aid's  next  experience  as  a  shipwrecked  mariner  was  on  the  Edith  Smith,  which  struck  a  reef  near 
Hird  Island  on  the  southeast  coast  of  Africa.  Soon  after  this  he  went  to  the  Pacific  Coast  and  in  1876  entered  the  employ  of  the 
Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company,  where  he  remained  until  1 888.    In  August  of  that  year  he  was  water-tender  on  the  steamer  City  of 
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was  one  of  the  crew,  distinguished  himself  by  rescuing  a  lady  passenger.  The  Chester  and  the  Elder  inaugurated 
the  five-day  service  between  Portland  and  San  Francisco.  The  steamship  business  on  the  Puget  Sound  and 
Victoria  route  was  handled  by  the  City  of  Panama,  Capt.  W.  B.  Seabury,  and  the  Dakota,  Capt.  H.  G.  Morse. 
The  Pefkaii  aud  Little  California,  all  that  remained  of  the  big  fleet  formerly  controlled  by  Ben  Holladay,  were 
sold  in  December,  1876,  by  Ben  Holladay,  Jr.,  to  P.  B.  Cornwall.  The  steamship  Idaho  was  purchased  from  the 
Oregon  Steamship  Company  by  Goodall,  Nelson  &  Co. 

The  Puget  Sound  Transportation  Company  was  incorporated  at  Olympia  in  1876:  Thomas  Macleay. 
president;  A.  H.  Steele,  secretary  and  treasurer:  J.  G.  Parker,  manager.  They  built  the  Messenger  and  operated 
heron  the  Seattle  route  three  trips  a  week.  She  made  her  first  run  December  17th  in  command  of  Capt.  J.  G. 
Parker.  The  company  afterward  constructed  the  steamer  Daisy,  Capt.  G.  H.  Parker,"  and  purchased  the  steamer 
Jessie,  Capt.  H.  N.  Parker,  giving  them  a  through  line  from  Olympia  to  Mt.  Vernon  on  the  Skagit,  and  La  Conner 
on  Swinomish  Slough.  The  Messenger  was  a  well  built  steamer  and  handled  an  immense  amount  of  business 
iu  the  early  days  of  steamboating  on  the  Sound.  The  Parker  Brothers  handled  her  for  many  years,  and  John 
H.  Kennedy*  and  Alexander  C.  Riddel!'"  were  engineers.  She  was  destroyed  by  fire  at  Tacoma  in  1894.  Other 
steamers  appearing  on  the 
Sound  in  1876  were  the  Cap- 
ital, built  at  Olympia,  the 
llyark,  Minnie  May  and  the 
Nellie,  the  most  pretentious 
of  any  of  them  at  Seattle. 
She  was  launched  from  Ham- 
mond's yard,  July  22A,  for 
Robbins,  Wright  &  Stretch, 
and  began  running  between 
Milton  and  Seattle,  afterward 
working  on  the  Snohomish 
and  Skagit  routes.  Robbins* 
share  in  the  steamer  was 
sold  by  the  sheriff  in  1877, 
and  Capt.  Charles  Low  pur- 
chased the  interest  held  by 
Wright.  In  1878  a  one-third 
ownership  was  bought  by 
Mr.  Galbreath  of  Cassiar. 
Her  officers  in  1878  were : 
Charles  Low,  captain;  A. 
M.  Gilruan,  engineer :  Ben- 
jamin Stretch,  purser.  The 
Minnie  May  was  built  for 
the  Lake  Washington  trade 
by  Capt.  William  Jensen."  At  Port  Madison,  Captain  Horabeck  launched  the  fine  steamer  Despatch.  She  was 
disposed  of  in  October  to  Capt.  J.  N.  Brittain,  who  operated  her  for  several  years.    Captains  W.  F.  Munroe. 
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Chester  when  she  whs  sunk  by  the  steamship  Oceanic,  at  which  time  thirty  people  were  lost.  Maedonald  escaped  and  rescued  a  lady 
passenger,  with  whom  he  swam  for  thirtv  minutes,  both  being  finally  picked  up  by  a  boat.  The  lady  afterward  died  from  the  exposure 
He  was  next  on  the  steamer  Coos  lla'v  for  a  few  mouths  aud  subsequently  joined  the  United  Slates  survey  steamer  llassler  as 
machinist,  leaving  her  after  a  year  to'accept  the  position  of  chief  engineer  on  the  steamship  Mineota,  where  he  remained  for  a  few 
months  and  then  served  on  the  steamer  At  Ki  for  two  vears,  running  to  Alaska.  After  leaving  the  latter  he  was  employed  on  the 
Caspar,  and  subsequently  entered  the  employ  of  the  Market  Street  Railway  Company,  where  he  has  since  been  engaged. 

"Capt.  G.  H.  Parker,  the  son  of  Puget  Sound's  pioneer  steamboatman,  J.  G.  Parker,  was  Iwrn  in  Sacramento  in  1858,  and 
when  a  small  bov  picked  up  the  rudiments  of  steamboating  on  the  Alida,  of  which  his  father  was  master,  in  1870.  He  began  active 
work  in  his  profession  in  1S76  on  the  steamer  Messenger,  which  was  handled  by  a  Parker  crew,  and  since  that  time  he  has  been  in 
command  of  nearly  all  the  steamers  running  on  Puget  Sound.    He  resides  at  Tacoma,  Wash. 

"John  H.  Kennedy,  engineer,  was  born  in  Maine  in  1851  and  commenced  steamboating  on  Puget  Sound  in  1X75  on  the 
•temwheeler  Otter.  He  ran  as  firrmau  on  the  U'enat,  J.  IS.  Libby,  Alida.  Annie  Stewart,  Chehalis  and  Zephyr,  and  then  served 
with  Capt.  J.  G.  Parker  as  engineer  on  the  Messenger  for  three  years.  When  the  Fanny  Lake  was  rebuilt  Kennedy  placed  the 
engines  in  position,  and  washer  first  engineer  when  she  started  out  again.  He  was  subsequently  on  the  Eliza  Anderson  as  first 
distant,  going  from  her  to  the  Emma  ffayward,  where  he  held  a  similar  position.  He  was  also  chief  of  the  Hayward  and  with 
the  Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation  Company  for  three  years.  Since  then  he  has  been  employed  on  the  steamers  Glide,  Mattel  and 
City  of  Aberdeen,  and  is  at  present  chief  engineer  of  the  latter  steamer. 

'•Alexander  C.  Riddell,  engineer,  was  born  in  Nantucket,  Mass.,  in  185J.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  sailed  out  of  New  York 
for  China  and  the  Indies.  In  1874  he  went  to  the  Pacific  Coast  and  ran  as  engine  storekeeper  on  the  City  0/  Panama  between  San 
Francisco  and  Seattle,  aud  was  afterward  engineer  on  the  steamer  Messenger  l«etween  Seattle  and  Olympia.  Riddell  has  also  served 
as  engineer  on  the  steamers  Patsy,  Clara  Jlrown,  Ilcnry  RaittyJ.  F.  Mc  Naught  and  Fanny  Lake,  having  been  on  the  latter  vessel 
when  she  burned. 

dipt.  William  Jensen  of  Victoria,  B.  C,  was  born  in  Liverpool  in  1840,  came  to  America  when  quite  young,  and  sailed 
coastwise  out  of  New  York  for  several  vears.  He  ran  for  a  short  lime  on  the  steamer  Great  Eastern  in  1863  and  arrived  in  California 
in  1871.  where  he  handled  a  freight  boat  on  the  San  Juan  River  for  a  year.  He  went  lo  Victoria  in  1872  and  in  187610  i>«jUle, 
where  he  built  the  steamer  Minnie  May,  which  he  used  on  Lake  Washington  and  on  the  Sound  for  about  a  year,  and  then  sold  her 
to  Captain  Hamlin  and  retired  from  the  marine  business  to  engage  in  hotel-keeping. 
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Benjamin  Harris'"  aud  other  masters  ran  her  on  the  San  Juan  Island  route.  Brittain  sold  the  steamer  to  Morgan 
&  Hastings  of  Port  Townsend,  aud  while  in  command  of  Capt.  Dave  Hill  in  1889  she  was  burned  to  the  water's 
edge  at  Seattle.  The  wreck  was  purchased  and  rebuilt  by  R.  E.  Caine  &  Co.,  who  sold  her  in  March,  1890,  to 
G.  Mayer  and  Louis  Henspeter.1"    The  various  routes  and  the  steamers  thereon  on  Puget  Sound  in  1876  were  as 

follows:  Victoria,  Eliza  Anderson  and  Norih  Pacific ,-  Olympia  and 
Tacoma,  Annie  Stewart  and  Zephyr  ;  Snohomish  and  Skagit,  Nellie 
and  Fanny  Lake;  Bellingham  Bay,  /.  B.  Libby  and  Despatch, 
Seabcck,  Phantom  ;  White  River,  Comet ;  Duwamish,  H'enat  and 
Otter;  Port  Blakely,  Success;  Port  Madison,  Ruby;  Freeport, 
Cclilo ;  general  trading  and  freight- 
ing, Black  Diamond  aud  Teaser;  on 
Lake  Washington,  Addie,  Minnie  May 
and  James  Mortie.  The  Tacoma,  the 
finest  tugboat  in  the  Northwest, 
arrived  on  the  Sound  in  August. 
.  She  was  built  at  San  Francisco,  is 

^^^^^^  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  feet 

long,  twenty-four  feet  beam,  and 
twelve  feet  hold.  Capt.  John  T. 
Counick  was  her  first  master,  and 
she  has  remained  in  active  service 
since  that  time.  At  present  she  is 
commanded  by  Capt.  John  S.  Bollong, 

with  J.  F.  Primrose,  engineer.  While  the  Tacoma  was  a  monster 
in  size  and  power  compared  with  the  tugboats  that  had  preceded 
her,  she  was  a  small  craft  compared  with  a  British  Columbia  tug 
launched  this  year  at  Port  Essington,  on  the  Skeena  River.  This 
mammoth  of  her  class  was  built  by  the  McAllister  Brothers,  who 
selected  the  remote  location  on  the  Skeena  in  order  that  the  raw  material  to  be  used  in  the  hull  might  be 
easy  of  access.  This  vessel,  which  was  christened  the  Alexander,  was  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  long,  with 
twenty-seven  feet  beam,  and  was  towed  to  Victoria  by  the  Otter  in  November  to  receive  her  machinery',  which 
came  out  from  England  on 
the  hark  Mountain  Laurel. 
It  cost  a  fortune  to  build  the 
craft,  which  was  nicknamed 
McAllister's  Folly,  and  the 
cost  of  operating  her  was  in 
proportion  to  her  dimensions. 
Captain  Rudlin,  her  first 
master,  was  succeeded  by 
Morrison,  Marchant,  J.  D. 
Warren,  John  McAllister, 
Ur«iuhart  and  Bendrodt.  As 
soon  as  the  running  expenses 
had  exhausted  the  remainder 
of  McAllister's  wealth,  the 
Alexander  was  disposed  of 
to  Captaiu  Warren  for  R. 
Dunsmuir  in  June,  1S80,  the 
consideration  being  $15,000. 
Dunsmuir  ran  the  steamer  until  about  1890,  when  she  was  sold  to  T.  P.  H.  Whitelaw  of  San  Francisco,  who 
converted  her  into  a  whaler.    At  Victoria  the  new  Reliance  was  launched  in  March,  1876,  for  Capt.  John  Irving. 


flKNJAMCS  1IAKKI9 


Hunan  Tcu  "  Alexamukh' 


"■Capt.  Benjamin  Harris  was  born  in  Massachusetts  in  ami  followed  the  sea  while  a  young  man.  lie  came  to  Pugrt 
Sound  in  1S58  aud  commenced  sleatnhoating  on  the  Ranger  No,  j  from  San  l;ranci*co.  He  was  next  on  the  Eliza  Anderson,  and 
since  that  time  ha*  been  in  continuous  service,  having  had  command  at  different  periods  of  nearly  every  small  steamer  on  I'uget 
Sound.    He  is  at  present  residing  in  Seattle. 

"Capt.  l<onis  Henspeter  was  l»ru  in  Illinois  in  1855,  and  on  reaching  the  Sound,  in  1872,  began  running  as  deckhand  and 
fireman  on  the  Zephyr,  Goliah,  North  Pacific  and  Mida.  He  was  afterward  on  the  Comet  for  a  few  mouths  as  mate  and  was  then 
appointed  master.  Since  then  he  has  been  on  the /.  ft.  I.ibby,  Despatch,  Teaser,  George  E.  Starr,  Lone  Fisherman  and  J'hantom. 
He  owned  the  latter  steamer  for  a  year  and  a  half  and  then  sold  her  to  the  Stimsou  Mill  Company.  He  subsequently  bought  tie 
steamer  Despatch,  which  he  operated  for  a  year  as  a  towboat  and  then  fitted  for  passenger  service  and  used  her  on  the  island 
route.    His  last  steamer  was  the  i'urtlan. 
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She  was  constructed  by  John  K.  Stefan,*  the  Portland  shipbuilder,  and  contained  boilers  manufactured  by  the 
Willamette  Iron  Works.  The  steamer  was  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  feet  long,  twenty-three  feet  beam,  four 
feci  six  inches  hold,  and  was  operated  on  the  Fraser. 

The  most  important  vessel  built  in  the  Northwest  in  1876  was  the  revenue  cutter  Thomas  Corwin,  launched 

at  Albina.  Or..  August  23d.  The  Corwin  is  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  long,  twenty-four  feet  beam,  and  twelve  feet  hold,  and  cost 
$02,000.  As  she  was  the  first  Government  vessel  constructed  in  the 
State  of  Oregon,  the  occasion  of  her  launch  brought  forth  an  immense 
crowd  of  spectators.  The  Corwin  is  still  in  active  service,  and  for 
several  years  past  has  spent  the  summer  in  Bering  Sea  looking  after 
the  sealing  interests. 

The  construction  of  first-class  sailing  vessels  in  the  North- 
west had  long  since  passed  the  experimental  stage,  and  among  the 
additions  made  to  the  coasting  fleet  in  1876  was  the  bark  Cassandra 
.Idams,  a  vessel  of  nearly  1,200  tons  register,  launched  at  Sea beck, 
and  proving  to  be  one  of  the  fastest  sailers  afloat.    She  was  for  a 
long  time  in  charge  of  Capt.  William  F.  Edwards, ''  and  was  wrecked 
near  Cape  Flattery  in  1S88.    The  barkentine  Katie  Plickinger  was 
completed  at  Belltown,  a  suburb  of  Seattle,  for  H.  F.  and  Sheldon 
Allen  of  San  Francisco  and  Captain  Oilman  of  Seattle.    This  vessel 
has  been  employed  in  the  coasting  trade  continuously  since,  and  at 
present  is  owned  by  S.  P.  Peterson  and  others  of  San  Francisco.  At 
Port  Ludlow,  Hall  Brothers  constructed  the  three-masted  schooners 
Courser,  357  tons.  Premier,  307  tons,  and  Reporter,  337  tons,  and  the 
barkentine  Quickstep,  423  tons.    All  of  these,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Courser,  arc  still  in  active  service.    The  schooner  Mary  Parker, 
S8,  so  tons,  was  launched  at  Utsalady,  the  Robert  and  Minnie.  01.  xx 
tons,  at  Port  Madison,  the  //ayes,  184.35  lons-  and  the  /.  P.  Leeds, 
217.70  tons,  on  the  I'mpqua,  and  the  Laura  May,  234.40  tons,  and  the  Jennie  Stella,  278  tons,  at  Coos  Bay.  The 
bark  (iaribaldi,  a  pioneer  in  the  China  trade,  was  purchased  by  Corbett  &  Macleay  of  Portland.    The  American 
hark  Western  Peile  was  completed  at  Bath,  Me.,  for  R.  R.  Thompson,  S.  G.  Reed,  Henry  Failing  and  M.  S. 
Burrell  of  Portland,  and  Capt.  W.  H.  Bessc  of  Bath.    The  Oregon  Ship- 
building Company  was  incorporated  at  Portland,  Novemlier  IX,  1876,  for 
the  purpose  of  constructing  and  operating  sailing  vessels.    Edwin  Rus- 
sell. W.  S.  Ladd,  A.  P.  Ankeny,  Donald  Macleay,  William  Rcid,  B. 
Goldsmith  and  Charles  Hodge  were  promoters  of  the  enterprise.  The 
small  schooner  Ocean  Spray  was  seized  in  Alaska  on  a  charge  of  peddling 
whisky  among  the  Indians,  and  was  towed  to  Portland,  where  she  was 
sold  at  auction  to  William  Gallick  for  $3,500.    The  Columbia  River  grain 
fleet  for  1876  included  seventy-two  vessels:  thirty-seven  Hritish  ships, 
twenty-two  British  barks,  five  American  ships,  two  American  barks,  one 
German  ship,  two  German  barks,  and  three  French  barks.    The  smallest 
of  the  fleet  was  the  British  bark  Sirathedcn,  409  tons,  and  the  largest 
was  the  American  ship  Samuel  Watts,  2,035  tons,  Captain  Mountfort." 


*John  F.  Stcffen  was  born  in  Holslcin,  Germany,  in  1842,  and  learned  ship- 
building in  the  yards  at  I.ubeck,  011  the  Travc,  serving  a  seven  years'  apprenticeship, 
which  he  supplemented  with  four  year*'  experience  at  sea  as  a  ship  carpenter,  lie 
reached  San  Francisco  in  1868  and  was  in  the  service  of  the  Government  at  the  Mare 
Island  Navy  Yard  for  nearly  two  years.  After  coming  to  Portland  in  1870  he  was  in 
the  employ  of  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company  for  two  years,  and  in  1872 
engaged  in  shipbuilding  on  his  own  account,  his  first  production  being  the  Maria 
Wi.'kms.  Since  that  time  Mr.  Steffeu  baa  constructed  many  of  the  fastest  and  finest 
steamboats  afloat  in  the  Northwest,  all  of  the  steamers  operated  by  Jacob  Kamtii 
having  been  built  under  his  supervision,  and  the  Victorian,  T.  J,  Potter  and  a  number 
of  other  steamers  of  the  Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation  Company  were  launched  from 

his  yards.    Over  a  score  of  boats  constructed  by  Steffeu  are  still  afloat  in  the  North-  Carr.  j.  J.  Wixakt 

west,  and  each  attests  the  skill  of  the  builder,  who  has  never  yet  made  a  failure. 

''Capt.  William  F.  Edwards  was  born  in  Maine  in  tS,j7  and  commenced  his  marine  life  on  tbe  Atlantic  Coast  in  the  I'nited 
State*  Survey  Service.  He  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  1806  on  the  ship  t.ivt  Oak  and  joined  the  schooner/.  A'.  Whiting  in  San 
Francisco,  remaining  with  her  until  she  was  wrecked,  and  then  going  to  the  bark  Adelaide  Cooper  as  mate.  He  was  in  the  employ 
of  W.  J.  Adams  &  Co.  for  eighteen  vears.  during  which  he  hud  charge  of  the  barks  Oregon,  Cauandra  Adams,  and  ships  Olympus 
and/.  M.  Griffiths.  On  leaving  this  employ  he  took  the  steamer  Mary  Hume  for  two  years,  running  to  lie]  River,  anil  then 
received  his  present  command,  the  steamship  Humboldt. 

"Capt.  Robert  M.  Monntfort  of  Tucoma,  Wash.,  isanative  of  Brunswick,  Me.,  and  has  been  engaged  in  the  marine  business 
for  thirty-one  years.  He  came  to  the  Columbia  River  in  1S76  in  the  ship  Samuel  Walls,  at  that  time  one  of  the  largest  vessels  to 
enter  the  river.  After  making  a  foreign  voyage  with  the  Walls,  he  returned  to  San  Francisco  and  ran  for  a  year  in  the  coast  trade 
with  the  ship  Challenger.  He  subsequently  sailed  her  to  Philadelphia  and  relumed  in  1.S82  with  a  cargo  of  railroad  iron  for  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad  at  Tacoma.    At  the  present  time  he  is  superintendent  of  the  coal  bunkers  at  that  point. 
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Nine  of  the  vessels  registered  over  1,4c*)  tons,  four  over  1,600  tons,  and  twenty-four  over  1,100  tons.  Of  the 
fleet,  Henry  Hewett  &  Co.  dispatched  eleven  vessels,  Corbett  &  Macleay  fifteen,  Allen  &  Lewis  ten,  Salem  Flour 
Mills  Company  twelve,  James  Laidlaw  &  Co.  six,  J.  McCrackcn  &  Co.  two.  Rodgers,  Meyer  &  Co.  twelve, 
Miller,  Marshall  &  Co.  one,  and  R.  C.  Kinney  three.  The  first  cargo  of  wheat  ever  taken  from  Puget  Sound 
was  loaded  at  the  Swinomish  Flats  in  1876  by  the  bark  If.  H,  Seaver,  Capt.  William  Tuttle.  The  shipment  did 
not  go  foreign  direct,  but  was  sent  to  San  Francisco  and  reloaded. 

While  the  loss  of  life  and  property  by  marine  disasters  in  1876  was  insignificant  compared  with  that  of  the 
previous  year,  a  considerable  numlwr  of  small  vessels  and  at  least  a  score  of  lives  were  sacrificed.  One  of  the 
Columbia  River  grain  fleet,  the  British  bark  Nabob,  Captain  Fetherston,  sailed  March  4th  and  was  never  heard 
from.  A  new  sloop  built  at  Tillamook  for  the  Columbia  River  trade  was  wrecked  on  Clatsop  Beach  in  February, 
and  all  on  board  perished.  They  were  Capt.  William  Terwilliger,  master  and  owner,  Joseph  Ccntcn.  the  builder 
Indian  George,  a  pilot,  Richard  Hall  and  William  Bailey,  each  eighty  years  of  age,  and  James  Forest,  aged 
twenty.  The  schooner  Urania,  Capt.  Thomas  K.  Lee,  sailed  from  Kodiak,  December  29th,  with  a  cargo  of  furs 
for  Sau  Francisco,  and  is  still  missing.  The  captain  was  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  two-year-old  son,  and  had 
as  passengers  Luke  Shccrar,  formerly  deputy  collector  at  Kodiak,  R.  L.  Williams.  C.  Haretonoff.  D.  Shirpser, 
litnil  Shirpser,  and  a  crew  of  six.  The  brig  Perpetua  sailed  from  Coos  Bay,  October  23d,  with  a  cargo  of  lumlxrr 
for  San  Francisco.  She  was  towed  out  by  the  Fearless,  and  that  night  encountered  a  high  wind,  which  increased 
until  the  next  morning,  when  she  shipped  a  sea  that  filled  the  forecastle  and  started  the  deck  load.    The  brig 

soon  became  water-logged,  and  the 
lumber  on  deck  was  cast  adrift.  At 
5:00  p.  m.  the  next  day  the  tnainmaM 
went  by  the  board,  and  the  deck 
worked  loose,  finally  drifting  clear 
of  the  hull.    It  was  used  as  a  raft  by 
the  survivors,  the  cook  only  losing 
his  life  in  attempting  to  reach  it,  and 
afterward  broke  into  three  pieces,  the 
captain,  mate  and  three  men  remain- 
ing on  one,  two  men  on  another,  and 
the  second  mate  alone  on  one  portion. 
They  drifted  about  with  no  food 
except  a  few  raw  potatoes  until  Octo- 
l>er  27th,  when  they  were  rescued  by 
the  schooner  Rebecca  and  taken  to 
San  Francisco.    The  schooner  Lizzie. 
Capt.  J.  J.  Winant,"  for  .San  Francisco 
from  Yaquina  with  a  cargo  of  oysters, 
hides,  etc.,  was  wrecked  on  Yaquina 
bar,  February  16th.    In  sailing  out 
the  wind  failed  and  the  schooner 
drifted,  a  heavy  sea  preventing  her 
anchors  from  holding.    She  was 
swept  onto  South  Beach  and  swamped,  the  crew  escaping  in  small  boats.    Captain  Winant  proceeded  to  Portland, 
and  the  rest  of  the  crew  went  to  Coos  Bay.    The  vessel  and  cargo  were  valued  at  59,000,  and  the  wreck  sold  for 
$510.    April  5th  the  schooner  Caroline  Medeau,  Captain  Madison,  bound  for  San  Francisco,  was  destroyed  at 
Yaquina  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  the  Lizzie.    The  loss  was  $10,000,  and  the  wreck  sold  for  $200.  The 
schooner  I'ncle  Sam  was  wrecked  in  March  near  Cape  Foulweather,  all  on  board  perishing,  and  when  the  hull 
came  ashore  the  masts  were  found  to  have  l>een  cut  away,  indicating  that  disaster  had  overtaken  her  at  sea.  One 
body  was  found  in  the  wreck. 

The  American  bark  Onward,  owned  by  William  Renton  and  commanded  by  Capt.  J.  S.  Black,  was  wrecked 
on  Souwarros  Reef,  in  latitude  131°,  longitude  1630.  The  vessel  was  en  route  from  Port  Townsend  to  New 
Caledonia  with  lumber,  and  was  lost  through  an  error  of  the  chronometer.  The  American  schooner  Sabina,  a 
small  Puget  Sound  trader  owned  and  sailed  by  J.  T.  Gibbons  of  La  Conner,  stranded  on  Trial  Island  in  January 
and  became  a  total  loss.  The  worst  calamity  on  the  Columbia  was  the  sinking  of  the  steamer  Daisy  Ainsuvrtk 
at  upper  Cascades  during  a  fog  Noveml>er  22d.    Other  disasters  to  inland  steamers  were  the  burning  of  the 


l\  8.  Kkvisnub  Ct  nutt  "Thomas  Cohwiw" 


"Capt.  J.  J.  Winnnt  Ml  liorn  in  New  York  in  iS.^H  and  ha*  hail  a  varied  career  in  tbe  marine  business  He  cruised  lor 
several  months  among  tbc  islands  of  the  South  Pacific,  trading  and  hunting  for  pearls,  and  has  also  made  several  voyages**  far 
north  as  Icy  Cape,  and  along  the  shores  of  Alaska,  tbc  Aleutian  Islands  ana  the  coast  of  Siberia,  hunting  walrus  and  whales.  He 
has  been  master  of  vessels  on  the  Pacific  Coast  for  nearly  a  third  of  a  century,  having  command  of  the  schooner  Anna  («.  A'i.'<- 
running  between  Shoalwater  Bay,  Yaquina  and  San  Francisco,  in  the  early  sixties.  He  made  a  wrecking  voyage  to  the  coa»i  of 
Mexico  and  explored  the  sunken  steamship  City  of  San  Francisco,  recovering  fnfiOO  of  her  treasure.  Captain  Winant  was  pilot  on 
the  first  seagoing  steamer  that  entered  Yaquina  Hay.  He  was  master  of  the  steam  schooner  Mischief  (m  several  years,  and  for  tfce 
past  few  seasons  has  bad  charge  of  the  steamer  Handorttle,  engaged  iu  the  coasting  trade. 
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•itcamer  Messenger  at  Coos  Bay,  the  sinking  of  the  Willamette  River  steamers  Maria  U'ilkins  iu  April,  Calliope  in 
June  and  Bonanza  in  October.    All  of  the  latter  vessels  were  afterward  repaired.    The  British  hark  Abbey 
Cnpfier,  Captain  Nelson,  arrived  at  Astoria,  July  3d,  bringing  two  Japanese,  which  she  had  picked  up  in 
mid-ocean  from  the  wreck  of  a  junk.    The  craft  from  which  they  were  rescued  had 
sailed  from  Hakodate,  November  9,  1875,  with  thirteen  Japs  aboard.    They  were 
blown  off  shore  during  the  gale  which  nearly  wrecked  their  junk,  and  tossed  about  for 
nearly  six  months,  eleven  of  them  dying  at  various  times  between  January  nth  and 
May  20th.    This  incident  was  regarded  with  interest  by  many  who  had  been  inclined 
to  be  skeptical  of  the  stories  of  Oriental  junks  which  had  blown  to  our  shores  in  the 
early  part  of  the  century. 

Among  the  deaths  in  the  marine  profession  in  1876  was  Capt.  William  Mitchell, 
a  well  known  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  master,  who  came  to  the  Coast  in  1836,  and 
was  master  of  the  Vancouver,  Cadboro,  Recovery.  Una,  Beaver,  and  other  old-time 
crafts.  Captain  Mitchell  died  in  Victoria,  January  nth,  aged  seventy-four  years. 
Capt.  K.  A.  Starr,  a  Puget  Sound  steamboatmau,  expired  suddenly  July  14th  while 
en  route  from  Port  Townscnd  to  Olympia  on  the  steamer  Annie  Stewart.  Col.  J.  S. 
Ruckel,  one  of  the  original  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company,  died  at  Washington, 
I).  C,  May  23d,  aged  fifty  years.  Capt.  Daniel  Baughman,  a  pioneer  on  the  middle 
river  and  brother  of  Capt.  E.  W.  Baughman,  was  drowned  at  Cathlamet  in  April. 
Capt.  S.  F.  Lewis,  at  one  time  owner  of  the  steamer  George  S.  Wright  and  an  old-time  ocean  engineer,  passed 
away  at  San  Francisco  in  September,  aged  fifty-four  years.  Capt.  Frank  Carr,  of  the  steamer  I  aruna,  fell  from 
the  wharf  at  Astoria  in  July,  sustaining  injuries  which  soon  resulted  in  his  death.  Capt.  Robert  B.  Randall 
was  drowned  at  Umatilla  Rapids,  March  7th. 


Capt.  William  Miiciirll 


CHAPTER  XII. 


The  Fine  Stkrnwhrklers  "Wide  West,"  "R.  R.  THOMPSON,"  "Mountain  Queen"  and  "Annie 
Faxon  " — Steamboat  Officers  on  Middle  and  Upper  Columbia — Willamette  River  Steamers 
"  McMinnville  "  and  "A.  A.  McCilly" — Opposition  to  Starr's  Line  on  Pugbt  Sound — Thk 
Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Company— Steamship  "Alexander  Duncan"  Enteks  the  Sicslaw 
River— Columbia  Rivrr  Grain  and  Pugkt  Sound  Lumber  Fleet  for  1887 — Wreck  of  the 
"Commodore."  "Cambridge,"  "  Swordfish,"  "Nimbus"  and  "  Black  Eaglh  " — Steamship 
"Great  Republic"  on  the  Portland  Route — Steamers  "John  Gates"  and  "Harvest  Queen" 
— Jacob  Kamm's  Steamer  "Lurlinb" — Lewis  and  Lake  River  Transportation  Company— The 
"Olympia"  Returns  to  Pugbt  Sound  and  tbr  "Wilson  G.  Hunt"  to  Victoria — British 
Columbia  Lake  Stramkrs  " Spallamachken  "  and  "Lady  of  the  Lake" — Pugbt  Sound  Steamers 
"Gem"  and  "Josephink  " —Opposition  Pilot  Schooner  on  Columbia  Bar— Loss  of  the  Famous 
Clipper  "Western  Shore" — Fatal  Collision  of  Barks  "Osmyn"  and  "Aureola" — Wreck 
of  thb  "King  Philip,"  "City  of  Dublin,"  and  Steamer  "  Beaver  " —Schooner  'Phil 
Sheridan  "  Run  Down  by  Steamship  "  Ancon." 

THE  eyes  of  the  world  at  large,  Oregon,  Washington  and  British  Columbia  had 
long  been  regarded  as  localities  too  remote  for  the  invention  and  application  of 
improvements  not  already  tried  in  that  older  portion  of  the  country  denominated  by 
the  vague  expression,  "back  East."  That  this  impression  was  false  in  every 
particular  has  been  abundantly  proven  by  the  remarkable  success  of  Northwestern 
river  men  in  building  sternwheel  steamers.  When  Captain  Ainsworth  and  Jacob 
Kainm  undertook  steamboatiug  on  the  Columbia,  they  were  recent  arrivals  from 
the  Mississippi,  where  a  steamer  propelled  by  a  stern  wheel  was  hardly  considered 
worthy  of  the  name  steamboat.  Naturally  enough,  their  first  productions  were 
modeled,  to  a  certain  extent,  after  those  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed  ;  but, 
being  men  of  practical  ideas,  they  soon  determined  that  sternwheelers  were  better 
adapted  to  the  western  streams. 
The  result  of  this  determination 
was  the  building  of  the  Jennie 
Clark,  and  each  steamer  which 
followed  was  an  improvement  on 
its  predecessor,  until,  in  1877, 
the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation 
Company  constructed  a  craft 
which  might  appropriately  be 
called  the  perfect  stcrnwhceler, 
as,  notwithstanding  the  lapse  of 
nearly  twenty  years,  no  better 
production  has  since  appeared. 
The  Wide  lies/,  as  this  palatial 
steamer  was  christened,  was 
launched  in  Portland,  August 
15th,  and  made  her  trial  trip 
October  17th.  She  was  two 
hundred  and  eighteen  feet  long, 
thirty-nine  feet  six  inches  beam, 
and  eight  feet  hold,  with  engines  twenty-eight  by  ninety-six  inches,  net  tonnage  928.  At  the  time  of  her  advent 
the  entire  inland  empire  was  enjoying  a  period  of  wonderful  development,  and  thousands  of  tons  of  wheat  taxed 
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the  steamers  to  their  utmost  capacity  on  the  downstream  trips,  while  the  up  cargoes  of  merchandise,  building 
material,  farm  machinery,  etc.,  fairly  glutted  the  warehouses  before  transportation  could  be  provided.  This 
was  the  condition  of  affairs  when  the  Wide  Wed  went  into  commission,  and,  without  waiting  to  complete  her 
furnishings  and  cabins,  she  was  ushered  into  service  as  a  freight  steamer,  making  a  round  trip  each  day  lietween 
the  Cascades  and  Portland,  loaded  to  the  guards.  The  following  spring  she  was  completely  fitted  out.  and 
received,  among  other  improvements,  the  Gates'  hydraulic  steering  gear,  which  was  given  its  first  trial  on  this 
steamer.  The  West  continued  on  the  Cascade  route  for  several  years,  with  occasional  trips  to  Astoria,  and  in 
1880  made  the  run  from  Portland  to  Astoria  in  five  hours,  a  record  that  remained  unbroken  for  several  years. 
John  Wolf  was  in  command  of  the  steamer  nearly  all  of  the  time  on  the  Cascade  route,  with  John  Marshall  as 
engineer.  She  ran  for  several  days  in  1880  with  one  cylinder,  making  very  good  time,  before  damages  could  be 
repaired,  and  in  the  interim  the  head  was  blown  off  the  remaining  cylinder,  leaving  her  helpless.  Her  power 
and  speed  can  be  understood  when  it  is  stated  that  she  towed  the  hull  of  the  Outonta  faster  than  it  had  ever  been 
able  to  go  while  equipped  with  power.  In  1883  the  steamer  was  making  a  round  trip  each  day  to  Astoria  in 
command  of  Captain  Babbidge.  She  was  also  on  the  same  run  under  Capt.  Clark  W.  Sprague.  Her  last  service 
was  to  the  Cascades  in  charge 
of  Capt.  A.  B.  Pillsbury,  and 
in  1887  she  went  to  the  bone- 
yard,  where  her  house  and 
most  of  her  fittings  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  new  sidewheeler 
T.  J.  Potter.  The  hull  was 
then  sold  to  the  Puget  Sound 
Steam  Lighter  ft  Transporta- 
tion Company,  who  equipped 
it  with  a  small  engine,  and. 
in  the  command  of  an  inex- 
perienced navigator,  the  craft 
started  for  Puget  Sound, 
wrecking  on  Destruction 
Island  (see  wreck  of  Wide 
West,  1889). 

The  loss  of  the  splendid 
new  steamer  Daisy  Ainsworth 
was  seriously  felt  at  this  time, 
and,  as  speedily  as  possible, 
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work  was  pushed  on  her  suc- 
cessor, the  Mountain  Queen,  which  was  launched  at  The  Dalles,  March  15,  1877.  By  a  singular  coincidence,  the 
hull  of  the  wrecked  Daisy  Ainsworth,  which  had  been  hanging  to  the  rock  where  Martin  Spelling  had  left  her  a 
few  mouths  before,  floated  off  and  went  over  the  Cascades  the  same  day  that  the  Queen  entered  the  water.  The 
latter  steamer  was  one  hundred  and  seventy  six  feet  long,  thirty-two  feet  beam,  seven  feet  six  inches  hold,  engines 
from  the  Daisy  Ainsworth  twenty  by  eighty-four  inches.  The  Queen  was  put  in  commission  on  the  middle  river, 
in  charge  of  Capt.  John  McNulty  and  Engineer  Carroll,  remaining  there  until  1882.  Capt.  Fred  Wilson  and 
Capt.  James  W.  Troup  also  had  charge  of  her  at  different  times,  the  latter  taking  her  over  the  Cascades,  July 
6,  1882.  The  run  was  made  in  eleven  minutes,  racing  with  a  train  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  lauding,  and 
beating  it  by  over  a  minute.  On  the  lower  river  the  Mountain  Queen  ran  on  the  Astoria  and  Cascade  route  until 
1889,  and  Captains  Clark  W.  Sprague,  James  Wilson,  Samuel  Colson,'  Henry  Kindred,' John  C.  Gore,  and 
other  well  known  masters  were  in  charge.  She  was  rebuilt  in  1889  as  a  sidewheeler  and  called  the  Sehome, 
after  which  she  was  sent  to  Puget  Sound  (see  steamer  Sehome). 

To  complete  the  splendid  improvements  in  their  service  over  the  entire  line,  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation 
Company  launched  the  sternwheeler  Annie  Faxon  at  Celilo,  May  31,  1877.    The  steamer  was  one  hundred  and 

'Capt.  Samuel  Colson.  better  known  among  hi*  wide  circle  of  friends  a*  "  Big  Sam,"  commenced  hi*  marine  career  in  the 
deep-water  service,  and  after  following  the  sea  in  many  parts  of  the  world  arrived  on  the  Columbia  in  the  early  seventies.  He 
worked  as  deckhand  for  a  short  time  and  was  then  appointed  mate  011  the  Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation  Company's  steamers,  and 
for  many  years  serve<l  as  mate  and  pilot  with  Capt.  Clark  W.  Sprague  on  the  It.  A'.  ^Thompson  and  Wide  West,  establishing  a 
reputation  as  a  skillful  navigator  in  fog  and  darkness.  When  the  Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation  Company  inaugurated  a  night 
service  on  the  Astoria  route.  Captain  Colson  was  given  command  of  the  Thompson,  and  made  a  remarkable  record  for  tbe 
clock-like  regularity  with  which  he  brought  his  steamer  through,  regardless  of  fog,  storm  or  darkness.  He  was  recently  appointed  a 
branch  pilot  on  the  Columbia  and  Willamette,  and  in  1894  retired  from  the  arduous  work  of  running  a  night  boat  to  accept  an  easier 
position  on  the  steamer  Ocklahama. 

'Capt.  Henry  Kindred  is  oue  of  Oregon's  native  sons,  his  father  being  the  pioneer,  Captain  Kindred,  who  was  operating  a 
bateau  line  between  Astoria  and  Oregon  City  in  the  forties.  The  young  man  commenced  his  marine  career  on  small  steamers  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  entering  the  service  of  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company  about  twenty  years  ago,  following  their 
fortunes  and  those  of  their  successors  until  1892.  He  was  for  many  years  in  command  of  their  boats  between  Portland  and  Astoria 
on  the  Oregon  side  of  the  Columbia,  and  was  afterward  engaged  as  master  and  pilot  on  the  night  boats.  He  left  the  company  a  short 
time  ago  to  take  command  of  the  tug  Louise  I  aughn,  used  as  a  tender  to  the  city  dredge. 
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sixty-five  feet  long,  thirty-seven  feet  beam,  five  feet  six  inches  hold,  with  engines  from  the  Yakima  seventeen  by 
seventy-two  inches.  Capt.  E-  W.  Baughnian  was  in  command  in  1878  and  had  with  him  E.  W.  Spencer 
and  W.  P.  Gray,  pilots,  John  Tell,  mate,  Peter  De  Huff,  chief  engineer,  E.  O.  Anderson,  second  engineer, 
W.  T.  Stevens,  purser.    The  Faxon  was  subsequently  in  charge  of  Captains  Pingston,  Fred  Wilson  and 

J.  W.  Troup  until  1K87,  when  she  was  rebuilt,  and  from  that  time  until 
August,  1893,  she  was  handled  by  Captain  Baughtnan  and  his  son 
Harry.  While  in  charge  of  the  latter,  August  14,  1893,  she  exploded 
her  boiler,  killing  eight  people  (see  wreck  of  Annie  Faxon).  Her 
engines  were  afterward  removed  from  the  wreck  and  placed  in  the  new 
steamer  Lewistou,  completed  in  1894. 

Master  Builder  Holland  of  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Com- 
pany broke  the  record  for  steamboat  building  in  the  construction  of  the 
Spokane,  completing  her  in  thirty-two  days  and  six  hours.  She  is  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  thirty-two  feet  beam,  and  four  feet  eight 
inches  hold,  with  engines  from  the  Colonel  Wright  fourteen  by  forty- 
eight  inches,  and  was  launched  at  Celilo  in  November,  1877.  Capt. 
J.  W.  Troup  was  in  command  during  the  first  year,  and  E.  W.  Spencer 
had  charge  of  her  in  1878.  Capt  George  Gore  was  with  her  in  1882 
and  1883,  using  her  to  carry  stone  for  the  railroad  bridge  at  Ainsworth. 
For  the  next  ten  years  she  was  commanded  by  Capt.  John  Stump  and 
Captains  E.  W.  and  Harry  Baughtnan,  the  latter  having  charge  of  her 
in  1894.  She  was  rebuilt  in  188S  and  is  apparently  good  for  several 
years  of  service.  The  inevitable  opposition  on  the  upper  river  cropped 
out  again  in  1877,  the  new  factor  being  the  Northwest,  one  hundred 
and  twenty-four  feet  long,  twenty-four  feet  l>eatn,  four  feet  six  inches 
hold,  with  engines  fourteen  by  forty-eight  inches,  built  at  Columbus  by  the  Small  Brothers.  Capt.  T.  J.  Stump 
left  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company  to  take  command,  and  operated  her  until  the  latter  part  of  1878,  when 
she  went  the  way  of  all  competitors,  and  from  that  time  sailed  under  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company's 
flag.  Stump  retaining  his  position.  In  1882  E.  F.  Coe  was  in  charge, 
and  Fred  Wilson  was  her  last  captain.  As  the  officers  on  the  middle 
river  and  upper  river  steamers  were  changed  from  one  boat  to  another 
so  often,  it  is  difficult  to  secure  a  correct  list  of  those  serving  on  each 
steamer.  The  following  contains  the  names  of  those  most  prominently 
connected  with  the  operation  of  the  fleet  on  those  waters  from  1874  to 
1882  :  Masters — Thomas  J.  Stump,  John  F.  Stump,  George  Gore. 
J.  W.  Troup,  E.  W.  Baughman,  E.  W.  Spencer,  W.  P.  Gray,  De  Witt 
Van  Pelt,  E.  F.  Coe,  George  F.  Sampson,  Silas  Smith,  John  McNulty, 
Fred  Wilson,  Al  Pingston ;  engineers — William  Uoran,  David  Pardun, 
Perry  Scott,  Peter  De  Huff,  Charles  Jennings,  Peter  H.  Crim,'  Thomas 
Smith,  Henry  Smith,'  Frederick  Gates,1  A.  Munger,  John  Anderson, 
Charles  Dehm,  A.  H.  Forstner,"  Louis  Bert,  Donald  Urquhart,  Luther 
Cole.  C  O.  Anderson,  Samuel  F.  GUI,'  William  Newsom,  John  Eppler, 


Catt.  Pr.Tii»  H.  Crim 


'Capt.  I'eter  H.  Crim  was  born  in  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  iu  1853.  and  came 
to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  1869,  beginning  his  marine  career  on  the  little  sidcwhcclcr 
Pioneer  on  Yaquina  Bay.  Since  tben  he  has  followed  his  calling  all  over  tlie 
Pacific  Coast,  from  Valparaiso  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  While  on  a  sealing  expedition 
with  the  steamer  Kate  and  Anna,  he  was  adrift  in  Bering  Sea  for  several  days  and 
came  near  losing  his  life,  and  afterward  he  was  ashore  on  the  Siuslaw  bar  four  days 
and  nights  on  a  coasting  steamer.   He  was  the  last  master  of  the  uolorious  steamer 

Wilmington,  having  been  in  charge  when  she  burned  at  Mnnton  in  1893.    Since  Sam-feL  v.  Gill 

that  time  he  has  been  running  on  the  steam  schooner  Augusta  and  other  coasters. 

'  Henry  Smith,  engineer,  was  born  at  Oregon  City  in  1&59,  and  commenced  steamboating  on  the  middle  Columbia  on  the 
A'.  R.  Thompson  in  1878.  He  ran  for  several  years  on  the  Columbia  River  and  Puget  Sound,  and  has  recently  been  connected  with 
the  steamer  Portland,  formerly  the  Haylian  Republic.  Mr.  Smith  obtained  considerable  notoriety,  while  first  assistant  of  the 
Olympian  on  Puget  Sound  in  1891,  through  a  misunderstanding  with  Capt.  A.  M.  McAlpine,  then  in  command  of  the  steamer. 

'  Frederick  Gates  is  a  son  of  the  late  John  Gates,  and  was  for  twenty  years  a  prominent  engineer  in  the  employ  of  the 
company  which  bis  father  served  so  long  and  faithfully.  During  the  many  years  in  which  he  has  been  engaged  on  the  river  he  has 
worked  as  chief  engineer  on  nearly  all  of  the  best  steamers  owned  by  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company  and  its  successors. 
He  retired  from  the  river  about  1&89  and  spent  five  years  on  a  farm  near  Chehalia,  Wash.,  returning  to  the  water  again  in  1895  to 
join  the  D.  S.  Baker  as  engineer. 

*  A.  H.  Forstner,  engineer,  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  in  1842,  and  commenced  his  marine  career  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
rivers,  remaining  there  until  1877,  when  he  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  and  found  employment  on  the  steamer  Ohio,  running  between 
Portland  and  Corvallis.  He  was  afterward  on  the  upper  Columbia  on  the  steamer  Northwest,  with  Capt.  Thomas  Stump,  until  she 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company.  He  then  entered  their  employ  and  remained  with  them  almost 
continuously  uutil  October,  1889,  his  last  work  in  their  service  being  on  the  Cascade  boat.  After  leaving  the  company  be  engaged 
iu  work  ashore  at  Salem,  where  he  has  since  remained. 

'  Samuel  F.  Gill,  engineer,  was  born  in  England,  emigrating  to  the  United  States  when  a  boy.  He  served  his  apprenticeship 
al  Wooster,  Mass.,  and  came  to  the  Columbia  River  about  1875,  when  be  entered  the  service  of  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation 
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Harry  Coates.  J.  Carroll,  Charles  E.  Gore,  James  Driscoll,  Charles  Still  Wei],  D.  Malin,  John  Carey,  William 
Hogan,  Thomas  Hocy,  H.  Hoffman,  Zenas  Moody,  Fred  Last,  Angus  McDonald,  William  A.  Gilliam," 
A.  Xowlouisky,  generally  known  as  Brown ;  mates— William  Johnston,"  John  C.  Gore,  Charles  Parker,  John 
Tell,  Louis  Johnston.  Martin  Spelling,  William  Simpson,'"  Thomas  Master,  Dave  Capp.  J.  Allen,  William  S. 

Worsley,"  William  Miller,  Alexander  Roach,  Alex  Gaston.  William 
Bruen,  John  Johnson,  William  H.  Whitcomb. 

The  People's  Protective  Transportation  Company,  which  had 
commenced  work  on  the  steamer  McMinnvillc  in  1 876,  put  her  in  com- 
mission in  February,  1877.  and  in  August  purchased  the  steamer  5.  T. 
Church,  built  by  Captain  Cochrane  and  his  associates  the  preceding  year. 
Her  former  owner  had  already  commenced  work  on  the  A.  A.  McCully, 
W  which  was  launched  at  Oregon  City,  July  30th.    The  new  steamer  was 

one  hundred  and  forty-eight  feet  long,  thirty  feet  l)eatn,  and  four  feet 
M^H^  six  niches  hold,  with  geared  engines  twelve  by  twenty-four  inches. 

Cochrane  had  charge  of  the  steamer  until  the  following  year,  when  she 
was  bought  by  Capt.  J.  D.  Miller,  who  refitted  her  with  more  powerful 
engines  and  handed  her  over  to  Z.  J.  Hatch,  pending  the  settlement  of 
his  financial  difficulty.  Hatch  retaitied  the  steamer,  and  Capt.  George 
Raabe  was  master  for  a  short  time.  Capt.  I.  B.  Sanborn  meanwhile 
purchased  an  interest  and  commanded  until  1X84.  George  Raabe  and 
Sherman  V.  Short  then  operated  the  steamer  for  Hatch  until  1886,  when 
she  was  taken  to  the  Cascades  to  be  lined  over  to  the  middle  river. 
While  lying  there  awaiting  a  favorable  stage  of  water  she  was  burned, 
May  22,  1886,  carrying  at  the  time  $10,000  insurance.  Before  the  Peo- 
ple's Protective  Transportation  Company  commenced  operations,  the 
Willamette  Transportation  &  Locks  Company  forestalled  a  threatened  reduction  by  making  a  rate  of  one  dollar 
per  ton  from  Portland  to  Salem  and  $1.50  to  points  above.    B.  Goldsmith  and  Joseph  Teal,  two  of  the  original 
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Company,  under  the  supervision  of  John  Gates.  He  worked  as  a  machinist  for  the  eompsnv  while  they  were  constructing  the 
steamer*  Orient,  Occident  and  Bonitct.  and  subsequently  ran  as  second  engineer  on  the  Willamette  Chief.  In  August,  1876.  he 
was  stationed  at  the  company's  shops  at  The  Dalles  and  remained  there  until 
except  for  about  a  year,  when  he  was  in  the  service  of  the  1'nited  States 
Engineers.  While  on  the  upper  river  he  was  with  Capt.  W.  P.  Gray,  during 
the  Bannock  Indian  War.  on  the  Spokane,  which  was  running  from  Snake  River 
down  to  prevent  the  Indians  from  crossing  to  the  Washington  side.  On  leaving 
the  employ  of  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company,  Mr.  Gill  engaged  in  the 
mercantile  business  at  Portland  for  about  six  years  aud  then  returned  to  bis 
calling.  Appreciating  the  value  of  electricity  as  the  coming  motive  power,  he 
made  a  specialty  of  this  branch  of  engineering,  serving  first  as  engineer  at  the 
Multnomah  Street  Railway  Company's  power-house,  and  going  alterward  to  the 
Union  Electric  Power  Company.  For  the  past  four  years  be  has  been  chief 
engineer  of  the  East  Side  Railway  Company's  plant. 

•William  A.  Gilliam,  engineer,  was  born  in  Oregon  in  1855,  and  com- 
menced his  marine  service  on  the  Daisy  Ainswotih  as  deckhand,  going  from 
her  to  the  Tenino  on  the  upper  river,  where  he  served  as  fireman  for  two  years, 
and  was  then  made  first  assistant  on  the  Annie  Faxon.  He  was  also  engaged 
as  fireman  on  the  Almota  and  John  Gates,  and  was  for  four  years  chief  of  the 
Spokane,  remaining  oil  the  upper  and  middle  Columbia  from  1S76  to  '88\,  going 
from  there  to  Seattle  as  first  assistant  with  Alonzo  Vickcrs  on  the  Welcome. 
He  left  the  Welcome  soon  after  reaching  the  Sound,  served  as  chief  on  the  Idaho 
for  about  eight  months,  and  then  joined  the  steamship  Umatilla,  but,  after 
making  one  trip,  went  to  the  sleam  schooner  West  Coast  as  chief  engineer  for  a 
year.  Since  then  he  has  been  engaged  on  the  steamers  Cosmopolis,  Whttelaw, 
Silver  Spring  and  South  Coast,  remaining  with  the  latter  vessel,  except  at  inter- 
vals, for  nearly  six  years,  and  is  at  present  a  part  owner  in  the  steamer. 

'William  Johnston  began  bis  marine  life  when  a  boy,  sailing  out  of 
English  and  Australian  ports  in  the  deep-water  trade  for  several  years.  He  was 
afterward  connected  with  the  celebrated  clipper  Young  America,  hsving  been 
one  of  the  crew  when  she  made  a  record  between  New  York  and  San  Francisco 
that  has  never  been  beaten.  After  Mr.  Johnston**  arrival  in  the  Northwest  he 
served  on  the  middle  and  upper  river  until  1SS2,  when  he  came  over  the  Cascades 
as  mate  on  the  R.  R.  Thompion.  He  abandoned  steamhoating  soon  afterward, 
entered  the  employ  of  Brown  &  McCabe,  stevedores,  and  for  the  past  ten  years 
has  been  manager  of  their  branch  office  at  Astoria. 

"Capt.  William  Simpson  has  been  engaged  in  steamboating  on  the 
Columbia  River  for  over  twenty  vears,  lieginning  with  the  Oregon  Steam  Navi- 
gation Company  on  the  upper  Columbia  in  the  earlv  seventies.    He  served  as  mate,  pilot  and  master  on  several  of  their  up-river 
steamers,  and  was  for  a  long  time  pilot  with  Capt.  George  Gore  on  the  steamer  Spokane,  engaged  in  transporting  rock  for  the 
railroad  bridge  at  Ainsworth.    When  Captain  Gore  was  given  command  of  the  Northern  Pacific  transfer  boat  Tacoma,  he  at  once 
secured  Captain  Simpson  as  pilot,  a  position  which  he  has  held  continuously  during  the  past  ten  years. 

"  William  S.  Worslcv  of  Astoria,  Or.,  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1849.  He  began  steamboating  in  the  Northwest  on  the 
steamer  Spray  in  1868.  and  remained  with  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company  and  their  successors  until  1884,  working  most  of 
the  time  as  male  on  their  steamers  on  the  middle  river.  On  leaving  the  employ  of  the  Oregon  Railway  ft  Navigation  Company, 
he  went  to  Aatoria  and  commenced  running  as  engineer  on  the  Lillian,  subsequently  occupied  the  same  position  on  the  Rf.al  for 
three  years,  and  then  removed  her  machinery  and  superintended  placing  it  in  the  Mayflower.  In  189I  he  built  the  Queen  aud  has 
been  with  her  as  engineer  since  her  completion. 
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organizers  of  the  Willamette  Transportation  &  Locks  Company,  retired  iu  April,  disusing  of  their  interests  to 

Messrs.  Corl>ett  &  Failing.    The  Elvina,  a  small  propeller  designed  exclusively  for  freight  and  towing,  was 

launched  at  The  Dalles  in  1877  by  Thompson  &  Goodnough.    She  was  niney-two  feet  long,  twenty  feet  beam, 

five  feet  hold,  with  an  eight  by  twelve  inch  engine.     She  was  jobbing  on  the  middle  river  until  1882,  when 

Capt.  Donald  McKenzie  brought  her  over  the  Cascades. 

With  the  exception  of  the  steamers  already  mentioned  the  steamer  Wonder,  built  for  Weidler's  Mills,  was 

the  most  important  addition  to  the  fleet  on  the  Willamette.    The  Wonder  was  a  well  built  sternwheeler  and 

performed  excellent  service  for  over  ten  years,  when  she  was  succeeded  by  the 

No  Wonder.    Capt.  [,  Smith  was  her  first  master,  and  was  followed  by  W.  1'. 

Whitcomb,  James  Whitcomb,  Frank  B.  Turner  and  Kane  Olney,"  Captain 
Turner  remaining  with  her  many  years,  with  W.  H.  Marshall  as  engineer.  The  . 
Astoria  steamer  fleet  was  increased  by  the  Rip  I 'an  Winkle,  Edith,  Quickstep,  Sam, 
Rosetta  and  lirazee.  The  first  of  these  was  built  at  Astoria  for  the  various  routes 
on  the  bay,  and  was  commanded  during  her  career  by  Captains  W.  H.  Whitcomb," 
A.  T.  Davis,  Al  Harris  and  John  Harlow.  She  was  sixty-two  feet  long,  sixteen 
feet  beam,  and  six  feet  hold.  Captaiu  Harlow  sold  the  steamer  to  Jensen  &  Smith 
of  Seattle  in  1881,  and  she  was  taken  around  the  same  year,  commencing  to  run 
to  Hood's  Canal  in  February,  1882.  Jensen  &  Smith  operated  her  for  a  short  time 
and  then  sold  her.  She  was  in  service  on  nearly  all  the  routes  out  of  Seattle  and 
was  owned  at  different  times  by  George  L.  Horner  of  Tacoma,  John  English  and 

D.  N.  Holden  of  Seattle.  Her  last  master  on  Puget  Sound  was  Capt.  Harry 
Gillespie,  who  remained  with  her  until  she  burned  at  Kingston,  October  18,  1892. 

The  propeller  Edith  was  built  at  Portland  in  1877  for  J.  G.  Meglcr  &  Co.    Eugene  William  a.  ghua* 

Brock,  her  first  captain,  was  succeeded  by  Capt.  Archie  L,.  Pease,"  who  remained  in  charge  until  1881.  Capt. 
Thomas  Crang  was  master  for  the  next  five  years,  and  Fred  Sherman,  W.  P.  Whitcomb,  Albert  Beard,  Joseph 
Church  and  W.  H.  Hobson''  have  since  been  in  charge.  Michael  O'Niel,  Thomas  Rogers  and  Albert  Ross  were 
among  the  engineers.    The  Edith  was  seventy-eight  feet  long,  seventeen  feet  six  inches  l>eatn,  and  nine  feet  hold. 

The  Sam  was  a  diminutive  propeller,  with  a  six  by  six  engine,  built 
at  Portland  for  Capt.  A.  C.  Fisher,  who  ran  her  between  Astoria  and  Skip- 
anon.    John  Douglass  was  one  of  her  first  engineers,  and  W.  P.  Dillon" 
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"Capt.  Kane  Olney  haa  lieen  employed  in  steamboating  on  the  Columbia  and 
Willamette  rivers  and  Puget  Sound  for  about  twenty  year*.  He  is  a  brother  of  the  late 
Capt.  Hiram  Olney  of  Seattle,  ami  *«  interested  with  him  in  a  number  of  the  Sound 
steamers.  On  the  Columbia  River  he  was  for  several  years  in  the  employ  of  the  Colum- 
bia Transportation  Company  as  mate  and  master  on  the  Fleetwood  am]  Telephone,  lie 
also  commanded  the  steamers  J.  Ott/u  a\  and  Wonder  for  several  months.  After  leav- 
ing the  towboat  service  he  was  engaged  for  a  short  time  on  the  Kalatua  ferry,  and  left 
there  to  take  charge  of  the  Government  snagboat  Corfattis.  He  subsequently  entered 
the  employ  of  the  Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation  Company  as  captain  of  the  steamer 
Emma  llayward  and  other  tow  boats,  and  on  leaving  there  worked  on  the  steamer 
Lurline  us  pilot  with  Capt.  James  T.  Gray. 

"Capt.  William  II.  Whitcomb  was  born  in  Milwaukie,  Or.,  July  19,  1851,  and 
^^g^^^L.       4Rfl  with  his  parents  went  to  Shonlwater  Hay  a  fi-w  years  Inter.    His  first  marine  experience 

^^^k  was  on  plungers  and  sloops  sailing  in  the  bay,  and  about  twenty  live  years  ago  he 

arrived  at  Astoria  and  commenced  steamboating  on  small  steamers  running  out  ol  that 
MM  city.    He  went  from  there  to  the  middle  and  upper  Columbia,  where  he  served  as  mate 

\A  011  tin-  Oregon  Railwaj  &  Navigation  Company's  steamers,  afterward  serving  with  Cap- 

tain Scott  on  the  Fleetwood,  where  he  alternated  ax  pilot  and  master  until  the  completion 
of  the  Telephone.  He  was  on  tins  steamer  in  the  same  capacities  from  her  first  trip  until 
she  was  destroyed  by  fire,  making  au  enviable  record  by  bis  skill  in  handling  steamers 
while  so  engaged  After  the  Telephone  burned  he  retired  from  the  water  for  a  few 
months.  When  the  United  States  steamer  Cascades  was  placed  iu  commission  in  con- 
nection with  the  Government  work  at  Fort  Stevens,  Whitcomb  was  given  command,  and 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  months,  during  which  the  steamer  was  laid  up  and  he  piloted 
on  the  Lurline,  he  has  remained  in  charge.  While  so  engaged  he  has  bundled  the 
largest  tows  ever  moved  on  the  Columbia  River,  transporting  in  a  single  week  six  thou- 
sand tons  of  rock  from  Fisher's  Landing  to  Astoria,  a  distance  of  nearly  one  hundred 
William  h.  Masxiiall  ani*  twenty  miles.    Captain  Whitcomb  is  regarded  aa  one  of  the  best  fog  pilots  on  the 

Columbia,  and  has  never  had  a  serious  accident  with  a  steamer  in  his  charge. 
"Capt.  Archie  L.  I'ease  was  born  at  Oregon  City  and  might  appropriately  be  called  a  native-born  steamboatman.  his  father. 
Capt.  George  A.  Pease,  the  pioneer  Willamette  navigator,  having  taught  the  young  man  the  first  principles  of  the  business  at  a  vert- 
early  age.  Captain  Archie  commenced  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder,  and,  after  working  on  deck  for  a  little  while,  took  command  of 
small  steamers  at  Astoria.  He  afterward  ran  as  male  on  the  Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation  Company's  steamers  for  a  brief  period 
and  then  took  charge  of  their  towboats.  He  began  running  passenger  steamers  about  ten  years  ago,  and  since  then  has  handled  the 
best  lioals  of  the  Oregou  Railway  &  Navigation  Company's  fleet.  He  was  for  a  long  time  master  of  the  T  J.  Potter,  and  left  her  a 
few  years  ago  to  take  his  present  position  as  branch  pilot  on  the  Willamette  and  Columbia  rivers. 

"Capt.  W.  H.  Hobson  was  born  in  Australia  iu  1858  and  is  a  son  of  Capt.  Richard  Hobson,  a  pioneer  pilot  on  the  Columbia. 
His  first  marine  work  was  on  the  Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation  Company's  Astoria  steamers.  In  1882  he  was  master  of  the  tug 
Katata  for  a  year,  and  then  took  the  steamer  Quickstep  to  Puget  Sound,  remaining  there  until  1K8;,  when  he  went  to  Port  Blakely 
with  the  steamer  Michigan  and  ran  her  for  two  years.  He  was  next  engaged  on  the  Sarah  AY.  Kenton  for  a  similar  period,  leaving 
her  to  go  as  pilot  on  the  State  of  Washington.  He  was  afterward  on  the  West  Seattle  ferry  for  a  year,  arid  returned  to  the 
Columbia  in         to  command  the  steamer  Edith. 

"Capt.  W.  P.  Dillon,  bom  in  New  York  in  1856,  began  steamboating  at  Astoria  in  1877.  He  wus  owner  of  the  Sam  and  the 
Favorite,  and  had  charge  of  several  other  small  steamers  out  of  Astoria.  He  wax  in  command  of  the  steamer  Ilermina  wheu  she 
burned  at  Willow  Bar  iu  1889.    He  has  recently  been  running  on  steamers  out  of  Portland. 
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afterward  owned  and  operated  the  steamer.  She  was  in  service  on  the  bay  for  about  ten  years.  The  steamer 
Brazee  was  built  at  Knappton  in  1877  for  R.  J.  Caples,  and  she  is  still  engaged  in  towing  on  the  river.  The 
Government  snagboat  Conallis  was  completed  at  Portland  in  May  for  service  on  the  Willamette  River,  and  Capt. 
George  Gore  was  given  command  of  the  steamer,  which  has  remained  in  active  service  since,  and  is  at  present  in 
charge  of  Capt.  Bert  Hatch.  She  is  one  hundred  feet  long,  twenty-three  feet  beam,  three  feet  six  inches  hold. 
The  steamer  Ceres,  a  small  propeller,  was  built  on  the  Coquillc  River  in  1877  by  Capt.  Edward  Reed.  She  was 
originally  fitted  with  a  four  by  six  engine,  which  was  replaced  in  1880  by 
one  eight  by  eight.  Captains  Edward  Reed  and  O.  Reed  commanded  her  until 
i.ssc,  when  Levi  Snyder  took  her  for  I  short  time.  He  was  succeeded  by  John 
H.  Yager,  George  Lenevc,  H.  W.  Dunham, IT  Robert  J.  Dunham,"  and  N.  J. 
Cornwall."  C.  E-  Loekwood,*'  Joseph  E.  Fox,!1  and  many  other  well  known 
engineers,  have  handled  her  machinery. 

The  profits  of  steamboating  on  Puget  Sound  and  Fraser  River  were 
materially  lessened  by  fierce  competition  in  1877.  On  the  Fraser  Commodore 
Irving  was  operating  the  steamers  Reliance  and  Royal  City,  William  Moore  was 
running  the  Gertrude,  and  both  parties  cut  rates  until  the  business  was  unprofit- 
able. On  the  Sound  the  steamer  Messenger  was  making  it  interesting  for  Starr's 
line,  with  a  twenty-five  cent  fare  from  Olympia  and  Tacoma  to  Seattle,  with  a 
free  lunch  thrown  in.  Later  in  the  year  a  compromise  was  effected  by  which 
Starr  received  a  subsidy  of  $500  a  month  to  withdraw  the  Otter  from  the  upper 

Sound  route,  giving  the  owners  of  the 
Zephyr  and  Messenger  full  sway  except 
on  that  |>ortion  of  the  Sound  where 
Captain  Brittain  had  the  mail  contract. 
Brittain  s  line  included  the  steamers 

Teaser,  Despatch  and  Comet,  on  which  he  carried  the  mail  to  Snoho- 
mish, Skagit,  La  Conner,  Whidby  Island,  Fidalgo,  Bellingham  Bay, 
Semiahmoo,  San  Juan,  Orcas  and  Lopez  islands.  Capt.  John  Suffern 
built  a  little  open-hull  steamer  at  Belltown,  near  Seattle,  calling  her  the 
lohn  Nation.  She  was  less  than  forty  feet  in  length,  and  had  a  steam 
fire-engine  boiler.  The  steamer  Nellie  was  brought  from  San  Francisco 
on  the  deck  of  the  bark  Martha  Rideoitt  and  ran  as  a  ferry'  between 
Seattle  and  Freeport.  The  steam  tug  Donald,  an  old-timer  on  the  lower 
coast,  arrived  on  Puget  Sound  in  1877,  where  J.  B.  Libby  was  her 
first  master,  with  J.  Putnam,  engineer.  The  tug  Pilot,  built  in  Portland 
in  1876,  was  sent  to  Victoria,  Captain  Holmes  taking  command.  The 
pioneers  Goliah  and  Beaver  were  both  extensively  repaired  in  1877,  the 
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"Capt.  H.  \V.  Dunham,  born  in  Pennsylvania  in  1845.  first  served  as  an 
engineer  on  Coos  Bay  in  I87S  on  the  Myrtle.    Since  that  time  he  tias  been  inter- 
ested in  several  of  the  best  known  steamer*  on 
Cam-.  Kakb  Olubv  Coo*  Hay  ami  the  Coquille  and  has  owned  the 

Myrtle,  Antelope,  Coos  and  others.    He  brought 

the  Montesano  from  Yacminn  to  Coo*  Bay  and  ran  her  for  nearly  a  year.    In  1S84  he  took  the 

Meamer  Coos  to  the  Coquillc  River,  operating  her  there  for  a  year,  and  *ul»cquently  brought  the 

Antelope  from  the  Coquille  to  Coo*  Bay.    In  18S8  he  took  the  Annie  to  Coquillc  and  in  1891  sold 

the  Coos  to  parties  on  the  Siuslaw,  delivering  the  steamer  to  them  after  piloting  her  over  the 

Siuslaw  bar  at  midnight. 

"Capt.  Robert  J.  Dunham  was  born  in  Iowa  in  i860,  aud  began  steamboating  on  Coos  Bay 
on  the  tug  Escort  No.  I  in  1878.  He  was  next  second  engineer  on  the  steamer  General  Wright, 
leaving  her  for  the  Myrtle  and  the  Coos.  He  owned  a  half  interest  in  the  latter  vessel,  of  which 
he  took  charge.  He  was  afterward  associated  with  his  uncle  in  the  Annie,  Ceres  and  Antelope. 
He  purchased  an  interest  in  the  Despatch  on  the  Coquille,  operated  her  for  two  years,  and  then 
nerved  ou  coasting  steamships,  on  the  Homer,  Halite  Cage  and  U'eotl  as  mate,  subsequently  on 
the  Alice  lllanchard  as  master,  and  is  connected  with  the  latter  steamer  at  the  present  time. 

"Capt.  N.  J.  Cornwall,  of  Gardiner,  Or.,  was  born  in  Yamhill  County,  Or.,  in  1S55,  aud 
commenced  bis  marine  service  carrying  the  mail  between  Umpire  City  and  Gardiner  in  188J.  His 
first  steamer  was  the  Juno,  which  he  operated  for  twelve  years,  and  then  took  command  of  the 
/:':  ■).    He  is  also  interested  in  the  Umpqua  Steam  Navigation  Company. 

C.  H.  I»ckwood,  engineer,  of  Bandou,  Or.,  was  born  in  Iowa  in  1858.  He  commenced 
steamboating  on  the  Unipqua  River  in  1 877.  running  first  as  male  and  pilot  and  then  as  engineer. 
He  was  on  Ihe  steamer  Arago  at  different  times  for  about  seven  years,  and  on  the  Juno  for  one  cai-t.  h.  w.  IH'kham 

vear,  leaving  Coos  Bay  for  Puget  Sound,  where,  however,  he  remained  but  a  short  time.  On 

returning  to  the  Coquille  he  was  engaged  on  the  steamers  Ceres,  Little  Annie,  Antelope  and  Alert,  and  subsequently,  with  his 
brother,  purchased  the  Antelope,  and  is  still  operatiug  her. 

"Joseph  H.  I'ox,  engineer,  was  born  in  Kalama,  Wash.,  in  1855,  aud  has  been  connected  with  the  marine  business  about 
twenty  ycare.  He  liegan  on  the  steamer  Arago  on  C<ios  Bay,  then  ran  on  the  steamers  Myrtle,  Sol  Thomas,  Escort  and 
Escort  A'tf.  2  as  fireman  and  engineer,  leaving  the  Myrtle,  where  he  had  served  as  engineer,  to  command  the  steamer  Hasp, 
subsequently  taking  charge  of  the  Little  Annie,  Coos,  Comet  and  Yarrow.  In  1892  he  left  Coos  Bay  as  chief  engineer  of  the  flattie 
Cage  in  the  ICel  River  trade.  When  the  company  was  formed  to  construct  the  Weotl  Mr.  Fox  secured  an  interest,  assisted  in  the 
building  of  her  machinery,  and  remained  with  her  as  first  assistant  eugineer. 
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former  costing  the  owners  over  $15,000.  She  was  equipped  with  a  new  boiler,  seventeen  feet  long,  fourteen  and 
one-half  feet  wide,  and  twelve  feet  in  diameter,  and  started  out  in  August  in  charge  of  Capt.  S.  D.  Libby,  with 
J.  F.  Drisko,"  mate.  The  Beaver  made  her  trial  trip  after  overhauling  in  October,  with  J.  D.  Warren,  master, 
and  Benjamin  Madigan,  engineer.  The  new  tug  Richard  Holyoke  was  launched  at  Seabeck  for  the  mill  company 
and  is  still  in  active  service.  She  was  one  hundred  and  fifteen  feet  long,  twenty-four  feet  l>eam,  and  eleven  feet 
hold.  Nearly  all  of  the  prominent  Sound  tugboat  captains  have  handled  her.  Capt.  Daniel  C.  Thomsen*  ran 
her  for  two  years  on  San  Francisco  bar,  and  L.  Harloe1'  was  one  of  her  first  engineers. 

The  value  of  the  fleet  owned  by  the  mill  company  on  Puget  Sound  was  an  important  figure  on  the 
assessment  roll  in  1877.  The  different  vessels  and  their  assessed  valuation  this  year  were  as  follows:  Port 
Gamble — steamers  Goliah,  $11,000;  Favorite,  $10,000;  Cyrus  ll'alker,  $10,000;  Yakima,  $10,000;  ships  King 
/'hilip,  $11,000;  Sagamore,  $13,000;  barks  David  tloadley,  $9,000 ;  littena  Vista,  $6,000;  Camden,  $3,500; 
Rainier,  $6,500 ;  Rosuell  Sprague,  $9,500  ;  James  Chcston,  $^,500  ;  Emerald,  $12,000  ;  barkentines  Victor,  $4,500  ; 
Joseph  Perkins,  $9.5<»-  Port  Madison— steamers  Politkofsky,  $12,000;  Ruby,  $12,000;  ship  Coquimbo,  $7,500; 
barks  Tidal  Have,  $14,000;  Northwest,  $10,000;  Oakland,  $i 0,000;  Vidette,  $11,000;  barkentine  IV.  H.  Gauley, 
$7,000.  Port  Blakely — steamers  Blakely,  $15,000;  Linnie,  $12,000;  ship  Topgallant,  $15,000;  barks  Martha 
Rideout,  $7,500;  Oakhiit,  $3,300;  barkentine  A".  A*.  I  lam.  $14,500.  Seabeck — steamer  Colfax,  $2,500;  bark 
Cassandra  Adams,  $30,000.  An  important  event  in  steamship  circles  in  the  Northwest,  as  well  as  all  over  the 
Coast,  was  the  organization  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Company,  successors  to  Goodall  &  Perkins 
steamship  line.  The  officers  were ;  Charles  Goodall,  president ;  John  Rosenfeld,  vice-president ;  George 
C.  Perkins,  treasurer ;  Edwin  Goodall,  secretary.  Their  fleet  included  the  sidewheel  steamships  Mohongo, 
Orizaba,  Senator  and  Ancon,  and  the  propellers  Los  Angeles,  San  Luis,  Santa  Cruz,  Monterey,  Gypsy,  Donald, 
Salinas,  Idaho,  San  Vincent 
and  Constantine.  The  Ore- 
gon Steamship  Company's 
possessions  in  the  Northwest 
included  the  side  wheelers 
Oriflamme,  John  L.  Stephens, 
the  new  propellers  George  II '. 
Elder  and  City  of  Chester,  the 
Gussie  Telfair  and  the  Ajax. 
The  City  of  Chester,  Captain 
Bolles,  arrived  at  Portland  on 
her  first  trip  March  1st,  and, 
with  the  George  IV.  Elder 
and  Ajax,  commenced  a  five 
days'  service  between  the 
Columbia  River  and  San 
Francisco.  The  Pacific  Coast 
Steamship  Company  operated 
the  steamers  Idaho,  Los  An- 
geles, Ancon  and  Orizaba  on 
the  same  route.  The  latter 
vessel  made  her  first  trip  to 
Portland  in  the  service  of  the 
opposition  line  August  5th,  in  charge  of  the  following  officers:  Johnson,  captain  :  M.  M.  Robbins,  first  officer; 
Henry  I,anipnian,  chief  engineer  ;  Morgan  Williams,  first  assistant ;  Samuel  Furlong,  second  assistant :  Butman, 
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"  Capt.  J.  F.  Drisko  was  born  in  Maine  in  1844,  and  in  his  early  career  coasted  out  of  New  York  on  a  brig,  afterward  sailing 
in  deep-water  vessel*  lo  the  West  Indies  and  Europe,  in  the  employ  of  J.  S.  Winslow  &  Co.  of  Portland,  Me.  He  moved  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  in  1877,  joined  the  old  tug  Gotiah  as  mate  for  a  few  months,  and  was  then  appointed  master  of  the  Cyrus  Halter, 
afterward  holding  the  same  position  on  the  Favorite,  Gotiah  and  Mogul.  He  remained  in  Pope  &  Talbot'*  employ  on  Puget  Sound 
for  six  years,  and  then  went  to  San  Francisco,  where  he  shipped  as  second  mate  on  the  steamship  Alameda.  He  left  her  a  vear  later 
to  take  charge  of  T.  P.  H.  Whitelaw's  wrecking  steamer,  which  he  commanded  for  five  years,  going  from  her  to  the  Santa  Maria  for 
fourteen  months  and  then  joining  the  steamship  Noyo,  with  which  be  remained  for  three  years  and  a  half.  The  Faratlon  was  hi* 
next  command,  and,  after  running  her  for  eighteen  months,  he  lived  on  shore  for  a  short  time.  He  has  recently  been  appointed 
master  of  the  steamer  Atcaltaz. 

°Capt.  Daniel  C.  Thomson  of  San  Francisco,  master  of  the  tug  Monarch,  was  born  in  Norway  in  1849,  emigrated  to  the 
I'nited  States  about  1866  and  sailed  out  of  Baltimore  and  New  York  for  five  years,  coming  lo  the  Pacific  Coast  in  187J  and  joining 
the  schooner  Ida  Florence.  He  was  afterward  mate  and  second  mate  on  the  Iwrks  Amethyst  and  Fremont,  the  ship  Germania, 
barkentine  W'ebfaol  and  schooner  Hayes  in  the  northern  lumber  trade.  He  thcu  began  tugboating  and  in  1879  was  appointed  master 
of  the  tug  Favorite,  retaining  this  position  for  two  years.  He  was  then  for  a  similar  period  on  the  tug  Richard  Holyoke  and  the 
Water  It  itch,  on  the  Katie  four  years,  Sea  II 'itch  two  years,  Sea  Queen  about  three  years,  aud  has  since  been  on  the  tug  Monarch. 

■"  L,  Harloe,  engineer,  of  Hoquiam,  Wash.,  was  born  in  England  in  1853.  After  his  arrival  on  the  Pacific  Coast  be  was  in  the 
employ  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  for  eleven  years  on  the  steamers  Oregonian,  Grenada,  Rio  Janeiro  and  the  City  of 
Sydney,  leaving  the  latter  to  go  as  chief  engineer  ou  the  tug  Holyoke  on  Puget  Sound,  and  remained  with  the  company  that  owned 
her  for  eight  years.  He  then  returned  to  San  Francisco,  where  he  was  employed  for  two  years  as  foreman  in  the  Yulcau  Iron 
Works,  after  which  he  went  to  Ho<|uiam,  where  he  has  since  been  master  mechanic  at  the  mill's. 
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purser  ;  James  Holland,  steward.  The  passenger  rate  on  the  Orizaba  was  $10.00  and  $5.00,  with  freight  $2.00 
per  ton.  The  Oregon  Steamship  Company  reduced  the  schedule  still  further,  carrying  passengers  at  $7. .so  cabin 
and  $3.00  steerage.  Oil  Puget  Sound  and  the  Victoria  route,  the  steamships  Dakota,  Captain  Morse,  and  City  of 
Panama,  Captain  Seabury.  were  running  regularly.  The  steamship  Constitution,  Captain  Scabtiry,  also  made  a 
few  voyages  north  until  destroyed  by  fire  in  San  Francisco  in  October.  The  Alaska  then  took  her  place.  The 
old  steamers  Arizona  and  Montana  were  condemned  in  San  Francisco,  and  in  Noveml>cr,  1877,  were  burned  on 
the  Sacramento  mud  flats.  The  Alexander  Duncan  entered  the  Siuslaw  River.  July  6,  1877,  and  is  entitled  to  all 
the  glory  attendant  on  having  been  the  first  steamship  to  enter  that  harbor,  the  steamer  Afary  D.  /fume,  Capt. 
James  Caughell,    being  a  close  second. 

Sailing  vessels  built  ill  the  Northwest  in  1877  were  the  three-masted  schooner  Hueneme.  346  tons,  launched 
at  Port  Ludlow,  the  two-masted  schooners  Wailde  and  Al.  E.  Forste r  at  Port  Rlakcly  by  Hall  Brothers,  and  the 
340-ton  schooner  C.  II.  Merchant  at  Marsh  field  by  H.  R.  Reed.  The  barkentine  Notth  Bend,  357  tons,  was 
also  built  at  Coos  Bay  for  A.  M-  Simpson  and  was  sailed  for  several  months  by  Captain  Houdlette.'*  The 
Columbia  River  grain  fleet  for  1877  included  a  total  of  eighty-one  vessels .  thirty-four  British,  one  French  and 
eleven  American  ships,  and  twenty-nine  British,  two  American,  one  French,  one  Norwegian  and  two  German 
barks.  These  vessels  were  loaded  as  follows  :  Corbett  &  Macleay  six,  Allen  &  I,ewis  eight,  J.  McCracken 
&  Co.  eight.  Henry  Hewett  &  Co.  twenty-seven.  Salem  Flour  Mills  Company  two,  Rogers.  Meyer  &  Co. 
eight,  N.  Ten  Bosch  seven.  Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co.  twelve,  N.  Ingersoll  one.  and  J.  Laidlaw  two.  The  smallest 
of  the  fleet  was  the  British  bark  Japan,  394  tons,  and  the  largest  the  British  ship  Beecroft.  1,626  tons.  Thirty-three 
of  the  vessels  were  over  1,000  tons  and  seventeen  over  1.200  tons.  Included  in  the  above  were  three  cargoes  of 
flour,  the  remainder  consisting  entirely  of  wheat.  While  Puget  Sound  as  yet  was  not  engaged  in  exporting  this 
cereal,  her  foreign  lumber  fleet  for  1877  was  nearly  as  large  in  number  as  the  Columbia  River  grain  fleet.  Seventy- 
two  cargoes  were  sent  from  the  mill  ports  in  1877,  and  sixty-five  vessels  engaged  in  the  trade:  ships  Erminia, 
Avars.  Annie  Fish,  Alexander  AIc.Neil.  Syren,  Terrisina,  Little  Willie,  Annibal  I  Unto.  Cavilan.  Union,  Afalhilde, 
General  Butler,  Lola.  Libbey,  Sarah,  i'enius  ;  barks  Ella,  Camden,  Josct/arer,  Columbia.  Alariano,  Rumajio, 
K'edder,  Ocean,  Ellen  Isabella,  Orezero,  I  alparaiso,  Lily,  Europe,  Antonia,  A/irazar/>ori,  Adolpho,  Buena  I'ista, 
Atalanla,  San  Francisco,  Marie  Vclas-juez,  Anita  Delfina,  Transito  Alvarez,  Chiclavo,  Emerald.  Lizzie  Marshall, 
Empress  Eugenie,  Rainier,  Cakhill,  Articright,  Frederika  Afarie,  Brier  Holme,  A'a/akonaw,  Egerniont  Castle, 
Colo  ma  ;  barkentines  Joseph  Perkins,  Quickstep,  C.  /..  Taylor,  Amelia,  Fremont,  I/".  //.  Diet:,  Emma  .tugusfa. 
Victor;  brigs  Levi  Stevens,  T.  W.  Lucas;  schooners  Cndiue,  Aurora,  //'.  /,.  Beebe,  Reporter,  Excelsior,  AL  E. 
Foster.  Seventy-two  cargoes  were  carried,  some  of  the  vessels  making  two  trips.  They  were  distributed  among 
the  following  ports  :  Valparaiso  sixteen.  Honolulu  fourteen,  Callao  thirteen,  Melbourne  twelve,  Sydney  three. 
Iquiqui  three,  Adelaide  three,  New  Caledonia  two.  Tahiti  one.  Coronel  one.  Shanghai  one,  Guaymas  one.  The 
cargoes  consisted  of  37,454,465  feet  of  hinilier,  370.861  pickets,  2,285,50)  shingles.  1,120,500  laths  and  147  spars. 

Fast  passages  among  the  Northwestern  fleet  in  1877  were  made  by  the  Tidal  Wave,  Captain  Reynolds, 
which  completed  five  round  trips  between  Puget  Sound  and  San  Francisco  in  five  months,  and  the  Jane  .  I. 
Falkenberg  sailing  from  Honolulu  to  Astoria  in  twelve  days,  making  a  record  which  is  still  unbroken.  The 
Forest  Queen,  a  Puget  Sound  built  vessel,  performed  the  remarkable  feat  of  making  eleven  round  trips  between 
San  Francisco  and  the  Sound  in  the  following  time  :  twenty-six.  thirty-one,  thirty-one,  eighteen,  twenty-seven, 
twenty-eight,  twenty-seven,  twenty-eight,  thirty-two,  thirty-four  and  twenty-four  days  respectively.  She  was 
commanded  by  Captain  Bums.  Several  fine  vessels  of  the  Northwestern  fleet  made  their  last  port  this  year,  but 
with  the  exception  of  the  11'.  C.  Parke,  which  sailed  from  Port  Gamble,  August  12th,  for  Australia  and  has 
never  been  heard  of  since,  the  loss  of  life  was  small.  The  W.  C.  Parke  was  in  command  of  Captain  Blackstone.  a 
popular  master  known  all  over  the  coast  as  "  Blackie"  1  see  page  163).  The  American  ship  Commodore,  Capt.  Charles 
Hastorf,  from  San  Francisco  for  Seattle,  stranded  two  miles  south  of  Tatoosh  Island  during  a  strong  westerly  gale 
January  10th.    A  heavy  sea  was  running  at  the  time,  and,  when  the  vessel  struck,  a  portion  of  the  rudder  was 

c,Capt.  James  Caughell  of  (lold  Bench,  Or.,  was  horn  in  Canada  iti  iN.vs,  ami  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  1S58  as  mate  with 
his  brother  011  the  schooner  Palestine.  He  was  then  appointed  muster  of  the  schooner  Pride  of  the  West  and  made  several  trips 
with  her  to  Shoalwater  Bay.  In  1869  he  built  the  schooner  Newton  1,'ooth.  which  he  sailed  very  profitably  in  the  coasting  and 
whaling  trade  for  twelve  years,  her  returns  enabling  the  owner*  to  participate  in  dividend*  amounting  to  $4S.non,  earned  during 
eight  years.  The  schooner  was  finally  lost  in  Clover  Bay,  Bering  Sea.  Captain  Caughell  then  took  command  of  the  steamer  Maty 
If  flume,  which  he  ran  to  the  Siuslaw  River  until  about  1SS0,  this  bciug  one  of  the  first  vessels  in  that  trade.  He  remained  with 
the  Mary  l>.  Hume  for  five  years,  and  then  left  her  to  take  the  Clara  Light  on  n  whaling  cruise,  after  returning  from  which  he  was 
in  charge  of  the  tug  Pelican,  on  the  Rogue  and  Smith  rivers,  for  about  two  years.  He  subsequently  ran  the  steamer  Thistle  on 
the  Klamath,  Rogue  and  Humboldt  rivers,  anil  about  live  years  ago  took  command  of  the  lug  Katie  Cook,  with  which  he  is  still 
engaged. 

"Capt.  Hcnrv  C.  Houdlette  was  born  iu  Maine  in  1846,  and  commenced  his  maritime  life  as  a  boy  on  the  ship  Assyria. 
sailing  out  of  Boston.  He  left  the  vessel  in  Marseilles  and  returned  on  the  American  ship  II'.  S.  I.indsey.  which  was  wrecked  inside 
of  Sandv  Hook  with  four  hundred  emigrants  on  board.  He  next  made  a  round  trip  from  New  York  to  San  I  rancisco  on  the 
lark  Ca'ribaldi,  and  iu  1865  came  to  the  Coast  as  second  mate  of  the  ship  Charger,  Capt  J  N.  Knowk-s.  At  San  I-'rancisco  he  joined 
lhe  bark  Florence,  in  the  lutnlier  trade,  running  as  mate  for  a  short  time,  and  afterward  served  iu  the  same  capacity  on  the  ship 
fle/ois.  He  was  then  appointed  master  of  the  bark  Scotland,  ami  has  since  been  in  command  of  the  schooner  Ar.  /..  Dreto,  schooner 
Cotama,  barkentines  (>rrgoman  and  North  fiend,  schooucr  Maggie  /o/tnstm,  sailing  the  latter  vessel  in  the  San  I-'rancisco  and 
Tahiti  trade  for  three  venrs  In  1S80  Captain  Houdlette  entered  the  service  of  J.  I).  Spreckels  &  Co .,  sailing  the  brig  _/.  />.  Sf>ieckels 
for  a  year,  the  barkentine  /('.  //.  Dimond  five  and  a  half  years,  and  then  taking  the  steamship  Australia,  with  which  he  has  made 
over  one  hundred  round  trips  between  San  l'raucisco  and  the  Sandwich  Islands.  He  has  been  continuously  in  the  Island  trade  for 
the  past  fifteen  years. 
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de.s  troyed.  rendering  her  unmanageable    The  roasts  were  cut  away  and  three  anchors  dropped,  but  without  avail, 
for  she  drifted  ashore  and  was  pounded  to  pieces  in  short  order.   The  Commodore  was  about  1,100  tons  register  anil 
was  twenty-one  years  old.  She  was  in  ballast  at  the  time  and  was  insured  for  $16,000.  The  wreck  was  sold  to  Mr. 
L,ands  for  $475.    The  American  bark  Cambridge  sailed  from  Port  Ludlow,  June  12th,  with  a  cargo  of  lumber 
for  £3an  Francisco.  At  11:00  A.  m.  the  next  day,  when  fifteen  miles  southwest  of  Cape  Flattery,  she  encountered  a 
sfciflF  gale  and  heavy  cross-sea  and  began  leaking  rapidly.    The  timbers  on  the  lee  side  started,  and.  after  an 
n  ti successful  attempt  to  get  the  vessel  before  the  wind,  the  crew  began  jettisoning  the  deck  load.    While  so 
e- Ti$5«ged  the  water-logged  craft,  with  a  heavy  lurch,  rolled  on  her  l>eam  ends.    The  crew  succeeded  in  launching 
a_     t>oat,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  Chinese  cook,  escaped  in  safety  and  were  picked  up  by  the  barkentinc 
Augusta  and  taken  to  San  Francisco.    The  Cambridge  was  old  and  tender,  and  with  anything  but  a 

lumber  cargo  would  have  proven  a 
coffin  for  her  crew  years  before.  She 
was  owned  by  N.  C.  Brooks,  who 
valued  the  vessel  at  $S,ooo  and  the 
cargo  at  $3,000.    The  British  iron 
ship  Swordfish,  725  tons,  Capt.  J.  S. 
Handley.  from  San  Francisco  for  Bur- 
rard's  Inlet,  in  ballast,  was  wrecked 
November  6th  two  miles  west  of  Race 
Rocks.    The  Swordfish  sailed  from 
the  Bay  City,  Octol>er  20th,  entered 
the  Straits,  November  4U1,  and  on  the 
fifth  encountered  calms  and  variable 
winds,  which  hindered  her  progress. 
She  drifted  around  until  2:00  A.  m.  on 
the  sixth,  when  she  struck  heavily, 
making  a  large  hole  near  the  stern, 
through  which  the  mizzenmast 

dropped.  The  vessel  was  half  full  of  water  in  a  very  short  time,  but  remained  hanging  on  the  rocks.  All  hands 
reached  shore  in  safety  aud  were  taken  to  Victoria  by  H.  B.  II.  sloop-of  war  Opal.  The  American  ship  JVimbus, 
one  of  the  Columbia  River  grain  fleet,  was  lost  off  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  December  29th.  The  vessel  was 
taken  over  the  bar  at  8:45  a.  m.  by  Pilot  Doig,  drawing  twenty-two  feet  of  water,  and  struck  heavily  in  passing 
out,  but  was  thought  not  to  have  sustained  serious  damage.  Pilot  Doig  left  her,  and  the  captain  squared  away. 
At  10:30  the  carpenter  reported  three  feet  of  water  in  the  hold,  and  at  12:00  o'clock  there  were  six  and  one-half 
feet  with  all  the  pumps  going.  The  vessel  was  then  headed  for  the  bar,  but  at  1:00  r.  m.  the  wind  died  out  and 
the  Aberystwith  Castle,  which  had  passed  out  of  the  river  a  short  distance  behind  the  JVimbus,  was  signaled  to  lay 
to.  At  5:00  p.  m.  the  water  had  reached  between  decks,  where  at  7:00  p.  m.  it  was  twenty-one  inches  deep.  The 
crew  took  to  the  boats  and  rowed  to  the  Aberystuith  Castle,  which  stood  by  until  12.55  A-  M».  when  the  Nimbus 
took  a  final  plunge  twenty-five  miles  off  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  vessel  was  built  at  Bath.  Me.,  in  1869  and 
registered  1,302  tons.  She  was  valued  at  $65,000  and  her  wheat  cargo  at  $92,498.  She  was  in  command  of  Capt. 
R.  L.  Leonard,  with  Charles  Spinner'7  and  J.  Williams,  mates.  The  crew  were  taken  to  Astoria  by  the  tug  Astoria 
the  next  day.  Neither  the  Aberystwith  Castle  nor  the  Pilgrim,  which  crossed  out  at  the  same  time,  sustained  any 
injury.  The  ship  Black  Eagle,  Captain  Hughes,  from  Puget  Sound  for  Callao,  was  wrecked  on  Easter  Island, 
February  2d,  becoming  a  total  loss,  but  the  captain  and  crew  were  rescued  and  taken  to  Tahiti.  Captain  Hughes, 
who  had  been  in  command  of  the  bark  Edwin,  lost  on  Vancouver  Island  two  years  before,  had  purchased  the 
Black  Eagle  at  a  low  figure  when  she  was  in  distress  at  Esquimau  Harbor,  and  after  refitting  her  started  on  the 
voyage  which  terminated  so  unfortunately.  The  schooner  Oregonian  was  driven  ashore  at  the  Coquille  River, 
January  16th,  and  became  a  total  loss.  The  ship  Herman,  from  Callao  for  Puget  Sound,  put  into  San  Francisco. 
March  16th,  leaking  badly,  and  was  sold  and  broken  up. 

A  new  factor  in  the  ocean  steamship  business  appeared  on  the  northern  routes  in  1878.  The  fierce 
competition  between  the  Oregon  Steamship  Company  and  the  Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Company  had  no  sooner 
ended  than  P.  B.  Cornwall  of  San  Francisco  put  the  steamer  Great  Republic  on  the  Portland  route  and  carried 
passengers  and  freight  at  unheard-of  rates.  The  Great  Republic  was  one  of  the  last  of  the  old-style  sidewheelers 
built  for  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company.  She  was  launched  at  Grcenport.  Long  Island,  in  November,  1S66, 
by  Henry  Steers,  for  the  China  trade,  and  was  operated  there  for  a  while,  but  a  few  years  after  her  arrival  she  was 
caught  in  a  heavy  gale  off  the  Chinese  coast  and  roughly  handled.  On  account  of  injuries  received  at  this  time, 
and  her  heavy  coal  consumption,  she  was  retired  from  this  route  and  sold  to  P.  B.  Cornwall  for  an  insignificant 
figure  compared  with  her  original  cost.    Sidewheelers  had  gone  out  of  date,  and  it  was  supposed  that  Cornwall 


,:Capt.  Charles  Spiuncr  was  born  in  New  York  City  iu  1849,  liegan  sailiuK  on  deep-water  vessels  when  a  boy,  and  first  came 
to  the  Columbia  Kivcr  in  1875,  where  he  worked  for  a  short  time  on  the  tug  Astoria  and  then  joined  a  river  boat.  He  was  in  the 
service  of  the  Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation  Company  for  many  years.  His  last  work  in  their  employ  was  on  the  Harvest  Quern. 
of  which  he  was  master  on  the  Astoria  route,  after  which  he  took  command  of  the  steamer  No  Wonder. 
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purchased  the  steamer,  expecting  to  secure  a  good  subsidy  for  laying  her  up.  On  his  failure  to  accomplish  his 
purpose  he  put  her  on  the  route,  and,  despite  the  low  rates,  carried  such  crowds  that  even  the  enormous  running 
expense  failed  to  consume  all  the  profits.  She  arrived  at  Portland  on  her  first  trip  June  19th  in  command  of 
Capt.  James  Carroll,  carrying  two  hundred  passengers  and  four  hundred  tons  of  freight,  the  rates  being  :  cabin 
steerage  $2,  and  freight  $1.50  j>er  ton.  She  returned  to  San  Francisco  with  236  passengers  at  the  rate  of 
$5  and  §2.  On  her  second  trip  north,  cabin  passage  was  $4,  steerage  $2,  and  freight  $1  per  toil.  She  cart  ied 
455  cabin  passengers  and  293  in  the  steerage.  For  the  few  trips  following  her  passenger  list  was  as  follows  : 
third,  547  cabin,  227  steerage;  fourth,  562  cabin,  262  steerage;  fifth,  480  cabin.  195  steerage  ;  sixth,  350  cabin, 
126  steerage.  On  her  down  trips  she  took  fully  as  many  as  when  northward  bound,  passengers  traveling 
back  and  forth  because  it  was  cheaper  than  boarding  ashore.  Cornwall  continued  her  on  the  route  until  April, 
1879.  when  she  was  wrecked  on  Sand  Island  while  bound  in  with  nine  hundred  passengers  aboard.  The  Great 
Republic  was  a  bark-rigged  vessel  three  hundred  and  seventy-eight  feet  loug,  forty-seven  feet  beam,  and  thirty  feet 
hold,  registering  3.882  tons.  She  was  constructed  of  white  oak  and  chestnut  with  iron  and  copper  fastenings,  had 
three  decks,  and  power  was  furnished  by  four  boilers  and  a  vertical-beam  engine.  She  was  remetaled  in  1872, 
and  was  said  to  be  in  fair  condition  when  lost  (see  wreck  of  Great  Republic).  Despite  her  mammoth  proportions 
she  was  a  rapid  traveler  and  on  her  last  trip  out  from  Portland  made  the  run  to  Astoria  in  five  hours  and  fifteen 
minutes.  Mr.  Cornwall  still  further  interfered  with  the  profits  of  the  old  steamship  company  by  securing  the 
Alaska  mail  contract,  in  the  fulfillment  of  which  he  operated  the  Little  California,  running  her  north  from 
Portland,  where  N.  B.  Ingalls  was  agent  for  the  two  steamships.  Prior  to  the  Great  Republic's  arrival,  rates 
l>ctwecn  San  Francisco  and  Portland  had  been  restored  to  the  old  figures,  $25.00  and  $12.50.  In  Noveml>er  the 
steamship  Empire,  C.  H.  Butler,  captain,  J.  C.  Hunter,  first  officer,  began  running  on  the  Victoria  route 
in  opposition  to  the  regular  steamships.  The  steamship  John  L.  Stephens  was  sold  in  San  Francisco  to  Sisson, 
Wallace  &  Co.,  who  sent  her  to  Karluk,  Alaska,  where  she  was  used  as  a  floating  cannery'-  The  new  steamship 
Stale  of  California,  built  for  the  northern  trade,  was  secured  on  completion  by  the  Russian  Government,  who  paid 
a  big  bonus  over  her  original  cost.  Work  was  immediately  begun  on  a  duplicate,  which  is  now  on  the  Portland 
and  San  Francisco  route.  The  old  steamships  Constitution  and  Colorado  were  sold  in  San  Francisco  to  T.  P.  H. 
Whitclaw  and  were  broken  up.  In  March  the  steamship  Dakota  made  the  run  from  San  Francisco  to  Victoria  in 
sixty-six  hours  and  ten  minutes,  which  at  that  period  was  the  best  on  record.  The  old  steamer  Gussie  Telfair  was 
purchased  in  April  by  Frank 


Barnard  &  Co.,  who  refitted 
her  for  the  Coos  Bay,  Empire 
City  and  Marshfield  trade. 
The  R.  R.  Thompson,  an  ele- 
gant stcrnwheeler,  in  every 
respect  the  equal  of  the  Wide 
West,  was  launched  on  the 
middle  river  in  June,  1878. 
She  made  her  trial  trip  Sep- 
tember 28th  in  charge  of 
Capt.  George  Ainsworth  and 
Kngineer  Peter  I)e  Huff,  and 
was  at  once  placed  in  service 
on  the  middle  river,  Capt. 
John  McNulty  in  command, 
George  Knaggs,  purser. 
After  four  years  in  this  trade 
she  was  brought  over  the 


Cascades.  June  3,  1882,  and       cm»  h«o .om,  v.  fi  llkk         8tr*>ir«  -  k.  b.  xwrnrnm-  c*it.  bamum.  coukw 

has  been  in  active  service 

almost  continuously  since  that  time,  running  for  a  brief  period  on  the  Cascade  route  and  afterward  to  Astoria. 
Although  seventeen  years  have  passed  since  the  Thompson  commenced  operations,  but  few  faster  and  no  better 
steamers  have  appeared.  She  is  capable  of  making  rapid  time  with  a  big  cargo,  and  has  passenger  accommodations 
unsurpassed  by  any  steamer  in  the  Northwest.  After  going  to  the  lower  river  she  was  commanded  for  a  short 
time  by  Clark  W.  Sprague,  E.  F.  Coe  and  I,.  A.  Hailey.  In  1888  Capt.  Samuel  Colson,  who  had  been  with  her 
a  long  time  as  mate  and  pilot,  was  given  command  and  handled  the  steamer  nearly  seven  years,  Capt.  Willis  C. 
Snow"  succeeding  him  in  1894.    George  F.  Fuller,"  who  was  second  engineer  with  William  Doran  when  the 

■  Capt.  Willis  C.  Snow  was  born  in  Maine  in  1853.  After  following  Ihe  sea  Tor  several  years  he  engaged  in  steamboating  on 
the  Columbia  River  on  the  Willamette  Chief  in  1879,  but  since  that  time  has  been  almost  continuously  with  the  Oregon  Railway  & 
Navigation  Company,  with  the  exception  of  about  a  year,  (luring  which  he  had  charge  of  the  city  dredge.  He  is  at  preseut  master 
of  the  steamer  R.  R.  Thompson. 

"George  F.  Fuller,  engineer,  was  bora  in  Chico,  Cal.,  in  1861,  and  came  to  Oregon  when  a  boy.  He  commenced  his  career 
a«  fireman  on  Willamette  River  steamers,  going  subsequently  to  the  middle  Columbia,  where  he  joined  the  R.  R.  Thompson  in  1881. 
After  serving  as  assistant  engineer  for  a  few  vcars  he  was  appointed  chief,  a  position  which  he  has  since  held.  The  splendid  work 
of  the  Thompson  during  the  many  years  in  which  Mr.  Fuller  has  served  with  her  is  a  high  compliment  to  his  ability, 
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steamer  went  over  the  Cascades,  has  been  chief  engineer  for  nearly  ten  years,  having  been  connected  with  her 
longer  than  any  other  of  her  officers,  with  the  exception  of  Captain  Colson.  The  A'.  A'.  Thompson  is  two  hundred 
and  fifteen  feet  long,  thirty-eight  feet  beam,  and  nine  feet  six  inches  hold,  with  engines  twenty -eight  by  ninety-six 
inches;  net  tonnage,  nine  hundred  and  Iwclvc.  She  was  hauled  out  for  extensive  repairs  in  18S8  and  was  set 
afloat  three  mouths  later  with  practically  a  new  hull.  In  June,  1892,  she  sank  near  Mt.  Coffin  and  was  raised 
with  great  difficulty  and  brought  to 
Portland  for  repairs  (see  1892  ).  The 
steamer  5.  G.  Need,  built  by  the  Ore- 
gon Steam  Navigation  Company  for 
the  lower  river  trade,  was  launched 
at  Portland  in  July,  1878,  making 
her  trial  trip  September  9th.  The 
following  year  she  was  operated  as 
a  seaside  boat  in  charge  of  Richard 
Hoyt,  captain,  A.  E.  Dierdorff,  chief 
engineer.  W.  G.  Dillingham,  purser, 
E.  J.  Moody,  first  officer.  Capt.  John 
Wolf  afterward  handled  the  steamer 
on  the  Cascade  route,  and  Babbidge, 
Kmken,  Pease,  Kindred,  Moody, 
Bailey  and  Sullivan  were  in  charge 
on  the  Astoria  run.  She  was  retired 
from  service  in  1894.  The  Heed  was 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet  long,  thirty-three  feet  beam,  and  seven  feet  hold,  with  engines  eighteen  by 
eighty-four  inches. 

The  steamer  John  Gales  was  added  to  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company's  upper  river  fleet  in  1878. 
She  was  built  at  Celilo,  and  was  one  hundred  and  fifty-one  feet  long,  thirty-two  feet  beam,  four  feet  eight  Indie* 
hold,  with  engines  sixteen  by  fifty-four  inches.  W.  P.  Gray  was  her  first  master,  and  he  was  succeeded  by 
Pingston,  Stump,  Sampson.  Troup  and  others.    In  1884  Captain  Troup  made  a  record  for  the  steamer  by  taking 

her  over  Priest,  Rock  Island  and  Cabinet  rapids,  the  object  of  the 
trip  being  to  ascertain  if  the  river  was  navigable.  Among  those 
aboard  were  General  Gibbons  and  staff,  H.  S.  Rowe,  Charles  Ladd, 
John  Gates  and  C.  A.  Dolph.  The  steamer  was  condemned  several 
^^^^^  years  ago,  and  in  1894  her  house  was  placed  on  the  hull  built  for  the 

J^^^^^^^  new  steamer  l.eiviston.    The  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company 

built  the  Honest  Queen  at  Celilo  in  1878  to  run  in  connection  with 
A  the  improved  service  on  tin-  middle  and  lower  river.     The  Queen 

was  the  largest  steamer  on  the  upper  river,  and,  while  she  was  not 
^-  very  rapid  in  her  movements,  was  as  elegantly  equipped  as  the 

•h,    Jm  steamers  farther  down  stream.    Capt.  James  \V.  Troup  was  given 

command  and  ran  the  Queen  between  Celilo  and  Lewistou  until 
February,  1881,  when  she  was  taken  over  Tumwater  Rapids,  fur- 
nishing one  of  the  most  exciting  trips  ever  made  on  the  Columbia. 
She  left  Celilo.  February'  8th,  in  charge  of  Captain  Troup,  with 
Engineers  De  Huff  and  Parduu.  When  she  struck  the  brink  the 
rudders  were  torn  off  and  the  wheel  damaged.  The  next  plunge 
broke  her  starl>oard  eccentric,  and  in  this  helpless  condition  she 
collided  with  a  submerged  rock,  tearing  a  hole  in  the  hull  and  filling 
two  compartments.  Rudderless  and  unmanageable,  she  swung  from 
this  obstruction  and  shortly  afterward  encountered  a  reef,  which 
tore  off  the  bow  and  nosing.  The  swift  current  parted  the  chain  of 
the  anchor,  which  was  dropped,  but  fortunately  the  kedge  held  her. 
In  the  meantime  the  engineers  had  partly  repaired  damages,  and. 
with  one  engine  working  through  broken  pillow  blocks,  she  was  landed,  and  further  repairs  were  made.  A 
week  later  she  was  taken  through  the  little  Dalles  and  on  the  eighteenth  through  the  big  Dalles.  Capt.  John 
McNulty  commanded  the  steamer  on  the  middle  river,  where  she  remained  until  1890,  when  Captain  Troup 
piloted  her  safely  over  the  Cascades.  Since  that  time  she  has  been  engaged  on  the  lower  river,  with  Capt. 
Edward  Sullivan  in  charge  most  of  the  time.  The  /fanes/  Queen  is  two  hundred  feet  long,  thirty-seven  feet 
beam,  and  seven  feet  six  inches  hold,  with  engines  twenty  by  ninety-six  inches.  She  was  extensively  repaired 
in  1890.  While  1878  was  the  banner  year  of  steamboat  building  in  the  history  of  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation 
Company,  a  great  many  fine  steamers  were  set  afloat  by  others.    The  Lurline,  the  fastest  and  finest  steamer  of 
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her  size  ever  on  the  Columbia  River,  was  launched  Septemlier  30th  by  Jacob  Karam,  who  had  built  the  first 
stcrnwheelcr  in  the  Northwest  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  before.    Capt.  James  T.  Gray  "'  took  charge  of  the 
Lurline  and  handled  her  on  the  Vancouver  route  for  the  first  ten  years  of  her  career.    During  the  summer  season 
she  made  one  trip  a  week  in  the  seaside  traffic,  and  occasionally  towed  ships,  competing  with  the  Oregon 
Railway  &  Navigation  steamers.    Numerous  ventures  of  this  nature, 
in  which  the  stanch  and  speedy  Lurline  was  engaged,  are  said  to  have  t^^^^m 
cost  the  Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation  Company  over  half  a  million 
dollars.    In  1SS9  that  company  leased  her,  and,  in  command  of  Cap- 
tain Pillsbury.  she  was  operated  on  the  Cascade  route  until  1892,  when 
Kamiu  again  commenced  regular  trips  to  Astoria.    Captains  Charles 
T.  Kamm,"  Exon,  Dubeck,  Gray  and  others  have  had  charge  of  her, 
and  she  is  still  making  a  round  trip  a  day  between  Astoria  and  Fort- 
land.    The  Lurline  is  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  feet  long,  thirty 
feet  seven  inches  beam,  and  six  feet  six  inches  hold,  with  engines 
eighteen  by  seventy-two  inches.    The  steamer  City  of  Quincy  was 
launched  at  Portland  in  1878  for  the  Lewis  River  trade,  making  her 
trial  trip  Novemlier  1 2th.    She  was  built  by  Buchanan  Brothers,  and 
the  following  year  went  on  the  Dayton  route  in  command  of  Capt. 
I.  B.  Sanborn,  with  Richard  Oakley,  purser.    Capt.  W.  S.  Buchanan 
took  charge  of  her  in  1880  and  remained  with  her  until  June,  1882, 
when  she  was  sold  to  Pugct  Sound  parties  for  the  Skagit  River  traffic. 
Her  first  master  on  the  Sound  was  Daniel  Benson,  who  was  succeeded 
by  Captains  Denny,  Bailey,"  Gatter,  Sinclair,  Parker  and  others. 
Among  her  engineers  were  Charles  H.  Griuwald"  and  I.  J.  Homan." 
The  Quincy  was  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  long,  twenty-two  feet  beam, 
and  four  feet  six  inches  hold,  with  engines  twelve  by  forty-eight  inches.    The  steamer  Trawler  was  constructed 
in  187S  by  Capt.  Louis  I^ove  for  the  local  business  between  Portland  and  Rooster  Rock.    She  was  launched 


CArT.  Chaslki  T.  Kamm 


Capt.  James  T.  Gray,  the  youngest  of  a  quartet  of  well  known  Northwestern  steaniboatnieu,  has  been  engaged  in  the 
marine  business  for  over  twenty  years,  anil  is  best  known  through  his  work  on  the  Lurline,  which  he  has  commanded,  except  at 
short  intervals,  since  her  launching.  lie  ran  her  first  on  the  Vancouver  route,  and  also  handled  her  as  a  towhoat  aud  iu  the  seaside 
trade.    Captain  Gray's  ability  as  a  steamboatinan  is  unquestioned,  and,  in  the  many  hard  transportation  battles  participated  iu  by 

the  Lurline,  his  tireless  energy  and  skill 
have  played  a  most  important  part. 

M  Capt.  Charles  T.  Kamm  is  the  only 
son  of  Portland's  millionaire  steamboat 
owner,  Jacob  Kamm,  has  literally  growu  up 
with  the  business,  and  has  at  different  times 
commanded  all  of  the  steamers  owned  by 
the  different  transportation  companies  of 
which  his  father  was  the  leading  spirit. 
He  has  been  master  of  the  Ocean  Wave,  on 
the  Hwaco  route,  since  her  construction, 
and  for  the  past  five  years  has  been  super- 
intendent of  the  Vancouver  Transportation 
Company  and  the  Lewis  River  Transpor- 
tation Company,  beside  looking  after  the 
Portland  business  of  the  Hwaco  Railway  & 
Navigation  Company.  The  fact  that  he  is 
a  millionaire's  son  has  never  affected  Cap- 
tain Kamm,  and  no  man  employed  on  the 
steamers  of  the  company  is  a  harder  worker 
or  performs  his  duties  more  thoroughly, 

"Capt.  Henry  Bailey  of  Ballard. 
Wash.,  U  a  native  of  Whidby  Island,  and 
began  steamboating  on  the  /,  H.  /.  ibby  in 
1875.  Since  that  time  lie  has  been  con- 
nected with  nearly  all  of  the  steamers  on 
Puget  Sound.  He  was  last  in  command  of 
the  steamer  Slate  of  II  aihington. 


Stkamkk  "  Crrv  or  QC1MCV" 


**  Charles  H.  Urinwald,  engineer,  was  born  in  Massachusetts  in  1853  and  came  to  l'uget  Sound  in  1873,  his  first  work  after 
his  arriv.it  I  wing  on  the  tug  Favorite.  He  went  from  her  to  the  Cyrus  Walker,  and  subsequently  to  the  Yakima,  Goliah  and  Daisy. 
After  leaving  the  Daiiy  he  went  to  Portland  and  was  engineer  for  a  short  time  on  the  Vancouver  ferry  Veto.  He  then  returned  to 
the  Sound  and  ran  on  the  steamers  City  of  Quincy  ami  W  K.  Merwin.  remaining  on  the  former  three  ami  one-half  years,  and  was 
also  engaged  on  the  steamers  Willie,  Mabel,  May  Queen,  Cascades,  Monte  Cristo,  Utopia  aud  Henry  Bailey,  serving  on  the  latter 
steamer  until  she  sank  in  February.  iNoj.  He  was  on  the  Favorite  when  she  foundered  at  Port  Ludlow,  011  the  Daisy  when  she 
WtM  down  at  Yesler's  wharf  at  Seattle,  on  the  City  of  Quincy,  sunk  near  Mt.  Vernon  with  a  f  10,0m  cargo,  ami  on  the  Mabel  when 
she  suffered  a  similar  mishap  iu  Humboldt  Slough.    He  was  also  a  passenger  on  the  ship  David  lloadley  when  she  was  wrecked. 

"I.  J.  Homan,  engineer,  was  born  iu  Maine  iu  1855.  He  was  employed  ou  the  steamers  Great  Repttblic  and  Japan  between 
the  Pacific  Coast  and  China  in  1875.  but  left  this  service  in  a  few  months  and  worked  for  three  years  in  the  Risdoti  Iron  Works,  San 
Francisco,  going  then  to  Puget  Sound,  where  he  found  employment  iu  the  Port  Gamble  machine  shops  for  a  short  time  and  then 
began  running  on  the  steamer  Cyrus  Walker  He  left  the  Walker  to  put  the  machinery  in  the  Addie,  on  which  he  served  for  a 
year,  aud  then  remained  ashore  for  a  few  months.  He  returned  to  the  water  on  the  steamer  Yakima,  where  he  ran  as  chief  for  six 
months  and  subsequently  went  to  the  steamers  W.  A".  Mencin  and  City  of  Quincy.  He  was  also  on  the  tug  Merrimac  for  nearly 
a  year,  and  then  workeif  on  shore  for  the  Seattle  Coal  &  Transportation  Company,  thence  for  the  Rcnton  Coal  Company,  the  Cedar 
River  Coal  Company,  and  the  Black  Diamond  Coal  Company,  in  whose  employ  he  is  at  present. 
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June  16th  aud  commenced  running  in  command  of  her  owner,  with  Joseph  IJurgy,"  mate,  and  Fred  H.  Love, 
engineer.  She  was  sold  in  1S81  to  L.  D.  Brown,  who  ran  her  a  few  months  and  then  turned  her  over  to  John 
Crouch,  who  operated  her  very  profitably  while  the  Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation  Company  were  building  the 
road  between  Portland  and  the  Cascades.  Jacob  Dubeck  next  purchased  the  steamer,  and  Capt.  L*  A.  Bailey 
became  master.    In  1 88a  she  was  disposed  of  to  the  Buchanans,  who  operated  her  until  1889,  when  she  was 

bought  by  David  Upton  of  Gray's  River,  who  rebuilt  and  renamed 
her  City  of  Frankfort,  in  honor  of  the  boom  town  at  the  mouth  of 
the  stream.  Upton  initiated  opposition  with  her  on  the  Astoria 
route,  and  she  was  subsequently  bought  in  by  the  Columbia  River 
&  Puget  Sound  Navigation  Company  and  finally  sold  to  Captain  Day. 
She  is  now  in  use  as  a  towboat.  Her  dimensions  are  :  length,  one 
hundred  and  twenty-four  feet ;  beam,  twenty-two  feet ;  depth  of  hold, 
four  feet  six  inches. 

Capt.  S.  S.  Douglass,  the  pioneer  ferryman  of  Portland,  built 
the  sidewheel  steamer  U'estport,  which  received  her  name  from  the 
town  where  she  was  constructed.  She  was  one  hundred  and  eighteen 
feet  long,  twenty-two  feet  lieam,  and  five  feet  six  inches  hold,  with 
geared  engines  ten  by  sixteen  inches,  which  were  handled  from  the 
pilot-house,  the  captain  having  full  control  while  making  a  landing. 
She  made  a  few  trips  on  the  seaside  route,  and  was  subsequently 
operated  as  a  general  jobbing  boat,  making  a  specialty  of  carrying 
parties  of  sportsmen  from  Portland  to  the  shooting-grounds  on  the 
lower  river  during  the  hunting  season.  She  was  burned  at  Westport 
in  December,  1886.  The  steamer  Toledo,  built  at  Portland  in  1878  for 
the  Cowlitz  River  trade,  was  owned  and  operated  by  Joseph  Kellogg. 
Captains  Orrin  and  Charles  H.  Kellogg"  were  in  command  for  ten 
years,  and  in  1891  she  was  sold  to  the  Woodland  Navigation  Com- 
pany, who  put  her  in  the  Lewis  River  traffic  in  charge  of  Capt.  W.  A. 
Davis.  She  was  afterward  disposed  of  and  went  on  the  Yamhill  route  in  charge  of  Captains  Kxon  and  Geer. 
The  Toledo  was  one  hundred  and  nine  feet  long,  twenty-two  feet  beam,  and  four  feet  hold,  with  engines  ten  by 
forty-eight  inches.  The  Lewis  &  Lake  River  Transportation  Company,  composed  principally  of  farmers  living 
along  those  streams,  built  the  steamer  Lalona  at  Portland  in  1878.  W.  G.  Weir  was  master  until  1882,  when 
John  H.  Bonser,:  took  charge.  She  left  the  Lewis  River  in  :886  and  was  put  on  the  Oregon  City  route  by 
the  Grahams,  Capt.  A.  B.  Graham  commanding  until  1891,  when  she  was  con- 
demned and  replaced  by  the  Allona.  The  I.atona  was  a  sternwheclcr,  ninety  feet 
long,  eighteen  feet  beam,  and  three  feet  six  inches  hold.  Other  additions  to  the 
Columbia  and  Willamette  fleet  were  the  Luckiamute  Chief,  built  at  Portland, 
Carrie  Xorlon  at  Canemah,  the  Saranae  at  Waterford,  aud  the  steamer  fohn 
Nation,  which  came  from  Puget  Sound  to  Kalama  by  rail.  The  Mud  lien  was 
the  very  appropriate  name  given  a  small  sternwheeler  built  by  the  Dunhams 
on  the  Coquille  River  and  used  on  Beaver  Slough,  a  tributary  of  that  stream. 
The  Mud  Hen  was  thirty-two  feet  long  and  six  feet  lwam,  a  few  inches  narrower 
than  the  stream,  and  her  route  extended  from  the  river  to  Toledo,  a  distance  of 
five  miles,  the  Shrubbery  on  both  sides  of  the  stream  forming  a  complete  arch 
the  greater  part  of  the  distance.  Every  night  the  beavers  would  build  numerous 
dams  across  the  diminutive  marine  highway,  and  Captain  Dunham  and  his 
nephew,  Robert  J.  Dunham  (at  present  master  of  the  steam  coaster  Altec 
Rlanehard  \,  would  wade  out  in  their  gum  boots  to  remove  the  obstructions. 
"  What  you  need  are  locks  instead  of  dams,"  suggested  a  passenger  on  a  trip 
when  the  tide  had  ebbed  and  left  a  very  light  depth  of  water  in  the  slough. 
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Don't  mention  it,"  retorted 


"Capt.  Joseph  Burgy  commenced  steamboating  011  the  Columbia  River  about  tweutv  years  ago.  He  was  mate  and  master  of 
the  steamer  Washington  from  the  time  she  was  built  until  she  went  to  the  Sound.  He  afterward  took  command  of  the  Calliope, 
which  he  handled  on  the  Portland  and  Cascade  route  until  the  new  Multnomah  was  built.  While  engaged  on  the  latter  steamer  he 
was  severely  injured  by  n  blow  from  a  fender,  which  inca|mcitated  him  for  work  for  several  months.  On  his  return  to  the  river  be 
served  as  mate  and  master  of  the  lone  with  Capt.  William  Buchanan,  and  for  the  past  four  years  has  had  command  of  the  Undine, 
running  to  Vancouver. 

"Capt.  Charles  H.  Kellogg  was  born  in  Ohio  in  1S46,  coming  to  Oregon  with  the  family.  He  began  steamboating  under 
Baughman  on  the  Senator,  which  he  soon  afterward  commanded,  retaining  his  position  until  the  People's  Transportation  Company 
sold  out  He  piloted  the  first  steamer  through  the  locks  after  their  completion,  and  when  the  Willamette  Transportation  Company 
came  into  existence  liecame  captain  of  the  liovetnor  drover.  He  subsequently  handled  various  boats  for  the  Oregon  Steam 
Navigation  Company,  and  was  a  stockholder  in  the  Joseph  Kellogg  Transportation  Company.  He  was  in  charge  of  the  Joseph 
Kellogg  until  his  death,  which  occurred  August  7,  1MS9. 

"Capt.  John  H.  Bonser  was  born  in  Washington  Territory  in  1S55,  and  atcamboated  on  the  Lewis  River  on  the  I.atona  in  i8;s 
He  ran  on  this  route  for  nearly  ten  years,  commanding  several  different  steamers.  Kor  the  past  three  years  he  has  been  in  charge  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  steamer  Caledonia  on  the  Skeetta  River,  where  he  has  made  a  good  record  as  a  swift-water  navigator. 
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Lord  Bennett,  who  was  a  frequent  traveler  on  the  line  ;  "there  are  locks  of  my  hair  on  every  crab-apple  tree 
between  the  Coquille  and  Toledo."  The  Mud  Hen  was  not  a  thing  of  beauty,  but  she  cleared  her  owners  an 
average  of  fifteen  dollars  per  day  and  was  a  great  convenience  to  the  residents  in  that  locality. 

After  an  absence  of  nearly  seven  years,  during  which  she  had  received  over  fifty  thousand  dollars  in 
subsidies,  the  handsome  sidewheeler  Olympia  returned  to  Puget  Sound  in  command  of  Captain  Stothard.  She 
arrived  at  Victoria,  July  yth,  and,  after  making  a  few  trips  in  that  section,  ran  for  a  short  time  l»etwcen  Portland 
and  Sound  points,  and  subsequently,  in  September,  made  several  trips  to  Alaska.  George  S.  Wright,  her  owner, 
accompanied  her  north,  but,  failing  to  find  so  remunerative  a  business  as  the  Olympia  had  enjoyed  in  her  early 

career,  he  sold  her  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  for  $75,000.  Her  new  proprietors 
put  her  under  the  British  flag,  and,  in  command  of  Captain  Lewis,  she  commenced 
running  between  Victoria  and  New  Westminster  in  opposition  to  the  Wilson  G. 
I funt%  which  Capt.  John  Irving  and  A.  S.  Bates  purchased  in  San  Francisco  in 
February  and  started  on  the  route  in  April.  The  presence  of  two  such  fine 
steamers  operating  at  low  rates  was  an  incentive  to  travel  of  which  the  public 
promptly  availed  itself.  The  steamer  Sir  Jamts  Douglas,  for  many  years  a  standby 
for  both  the  Government  and  the  people  of  British  Columbia,  was  put  on  the  Puget 
Sound  mail  route  in  July.  P.  D.  Moore,  the  mail  contractor,  having  failed  and 
deprived  the  Victorians  of  postal  facilities,  Captain  Starr  refused  to  assist  them 
until  the  Government  acceded  to  his  terms,  and,  when  a  new  contract  was  entered 
into,  the  Douglas  was  relieved  by  the  Isabel.  The  handsome  little  steamer  Woodside 
was  built  at  Sooke  in  1878.  She  was  eighty  feet  long,  fifteen  feet  beam,  and  six 
feet  hold,  and  performed  excellent  service  for  many  years  between  Victoria  and 
Sooke,  beside  towing  and  jobbing  at  Victoria.  She  was  owned  and  commanded  for 
a  long  time  by  Captain  Trenchard,  with  Michael  Hare."  engineer,  but  was  wrecked 
March  12,  1888.  The  Iris,  a  small  propeller  of  about  twenty  tons  burden,  was  built  at  Victoria  in  1878  for 
the  Northwest  Commercial  Company,  making  her  trial  trip  May  3d,  A  sternwheel  steamer,  the  Spallamacheen, 
eighty-three  feet  long,  seventeen  feet  beam,  and  five  feet  hold,  was  launched  on  Katnloops  Lake,  July  3d,  for 
the  Katnloops  Steam  Navigation  Company.  She  was  built  by  A.  Watson  of  Victoria  for  the  Spallamacheen 
River  trade,  and  was  equipped  with  a  threshing-machine  engine,  which  was  very  noisy.  It  was  owing  to  this 
fact,  and  probably,  also,  to  a  disinclination  to  attempt  the  pronunciation  of  her  name  in  full,  that  the  residents 
along  the  lake  and  river  called  her  the  Noisy  Peggy.  Dease  Lake, 
in  the  Cassiar  country,  witnessed  the  advent  of  the  steamer  Lady 
of  the  Lake,  launched  in  June  by  Capt.  John  McKcnzic.  She  was 
sixty  feet  long,  thirteen  feet  l>eam,  and  five  feet  hold.  The  steamer 
Josephine,  a  sternwheeler  of  about  eighty  tons  burden,  was  set  afloat 
at  Seattle  in  1878,  and  a  week  later  the  Gem  was  launched  from 
an  adjoining  yard.  By  a  singular  coincidence,  both  steamers  met 
their  fate  five  years  later  at  nearly  the  same  time.  The  Gem  was 
built  for  Captain  George  W.  Gove,"  who  used  her  mostly  for  towing. 
She  was  destroyed  by  fire  off  Appletree  Cove,  February  7,  1883, 
and  five  people  lost  their  lives  (see  wreck  of  steamer  Gem,  1883). 
The  Josephine  was  constructed  for  the  Skagit  River  trade  by  J.  W. 
Smith  at  Lake's  yard,  North  Seattle.  Before  she  was  completed, 
J.  J.  Moss,  who  owned  a  half  interest  in  the  old  steamer  Wenat, 
purchased  a  similar  share  in  the  new  boat  and  transferred  to  her 
the  engines  and  boilers  of  the  Wenat.     After  a  short  time  Capt. 
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J*  Michael  Hare,  engineer,  was  horn  in  Ireland  in  1847.  He  sailed  for  a 
few  years  011  the  Atlantic  Coast,  and  in  tS68  came  around  from  New  York 
through  the  Straits  of  Magellan  as  second  mate  on  the  schooner  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh.  He  then  joined  the  steamship  Active  as  quartermaster,  afterward 
running  011  the  Gussie  Tel/air  about  a  year,  aiid  cightceu  months  on  the  Little 
California.  He  was  second  engineer  on  the  tug  Pilot  three  years,  and  chief  on 
the  Woodside  four  years  and  the  Jiobert  Dunsmuir  two  years.  In  1887  he  built 
the  steamer  Badger  aud  served  as  master  of  her  for  a  time,  but  iu  the  fall  of 
1S93  her  machinery  was  removed  and  placed  in  the  Mary  Hare.  Mr.  Hare  is 
also  the  owner  of  three  barges. 

**Capt.  George  W.  Gove  was  born  in  Maine  in  1858,  and,  after  sailing  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  and  to  various  parts  of  the  world 
for  about  twenty  years,  reached  San  Francisco  as  mate  on  the  ship  Samoset,  remaining  with  her  in  the  coasting  trade  for  seven 
years,  during  six  of  which  he  was  master.  He  subsequently  ran  for  a  short  time  on  the  Sacramento  River  and  then  went  to  the 
Sound,  where  he  secured  the  steamer  Celito  in  1874.  operating  her  a  short  time  and  then  purchasing  the  lltack  Diamond  from  the 
Tacoma  Mill  Company.  He  handled  the  latter  steamer  in  the  jobbing  trade  for  about  a  year  and  then  built  the  steamer  Gem, 
which  he  ran  four  years  on  White  River  and  other  local  routes.  After  the  Gem  was  destroyed  by  fire  he  constructed  the  steamer 
Glide,  which  he  put  in  the  Skagit  River  trade.  After  a  year  in  command  he  retired  and  five  years  later  sold  the  steamer.  In  the 
meantime  he  constructed  the  steamer  Cascades,  which  he  operated  on  the  Snohomish  and  Snoqualmie  rivers  for  three  seasons. 
He  also  constructed  the  steamers  May  Queen  and  Gleaner.  In  1889  he  disposed  of  his  interests  iu  the  Glide,  Cascades,  May  Queen 
and  Gleaner,  aud  took  charge  of  the  Snoqualmie  Hop  Ranch,  the  largest  iu  the  world. 
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W.  K.  Merwin"  purchased  the  interest  held  by  Moss,  and  Smith  sold  his  share  to  C.  P.  Farrer.  Merwin 
subsequently  purchased  the  other  holdings  and  operated  the  steamer  until  November,  1  HSi .  when  he  disposed 
of  her  to  J.  B.  Ball,  Newton  Hartman"  and  Fritz  Dibbou  for  $7,000.  Her  boiler  exploded  January  16.  1883, 
killing  eight  jmople.    The  hull  was  comparatively  uninjured  and  was  repaired  in  March  and  purchased  by  Moran 

Brothers.  They  in  turn  disposed  of  her  to  D.  K.  Howard  of  Seabeck, 
who  put  the  steamer  on  the  Snohomish  route  in  charge  of  N.  L.  Rogers. 
In  1891  she  was  purchased  by  M.  L.  Lewis  to  run  between  Olympia 
and  Sheltou  isee  wreck  of  steamer  Josephine). 

The  Old  Settler  was  the  name  of  a  cheaply  constructed  steamer 
built  at  Olympia  in  1878.  Her  owners  became  involved  in  legal 
difficulties,  and  she  soon  passed  into  the  hands  of  Struve,  Haines  & 
Leary,  a  firm  of  Seattle  attorneys,  who  disposed  of  her  to  Capt.  S.  IV 
Randolph.  She  ran  as  a  towboat  for  a  short  time,  and  the  machinery 
was  then  removed  and  sold  to  a  Seattle  printer.  The  hull  drifted  under 
the  wharves  at  Seattle,  and  sank.  Other  additions  to  the  steam  fleet  on 
Puget  Sound  were  the  Brunette,  a  small  propeller  which  came  from 
San  Francisco,  and  the  Lady  Washington,  brought  down  from  Black 
River  to  the  Sound  by  the  Seattle  Coal  Company.  The  James  Mortie 
was  also  taken  from  Lake  Washington,  and,  after  being  repaired, 
commenced  running  on  Hood's  Canal.  The  tug  Donald,  after  a  short 
stay  on  the  Sound,  returned  to  San  Francisco  in  July.  The  lighthouse 
tender  Shubriek  was  in  charge  of  Captain  Kortz  and  Chief  Engineer 
Cookson''  this  year.  At  Port  Ludlow  the  following  vessels  were  built 
in  1878:  barkentine  C 'atlie ritie  Sudden,  405  tons  :  Hawaiian  schooners 
Waiehu,  sixty  tons,  l.iholuho,  122  tons,  and  Luka,  122  tons;  and  the 
schooner  Peerless,  232  tons,  was  launched  at  Coos  Bay.  Other  marine  craft  constructed  on  the  Sound,  in  addition 
to  those  previously  mentioned,  were  the  small  steamer  Hyack  and  scow  schooners  Lake,  Ark,  Sehuuibaeher, 
Maggie,  and  the  bark  David  Hoadley,  rebuilt  at  Port  Gamble.    The  ship  Majestie,  Capt.  John  A.  Hatfield,"  was 
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'"Capt.  W.  K.  Merwin  was  born  in  Illinois  in  iBjj,  and  moved  to  I'uget  Sound  in  1875,  his  first  work  being  on  the  steamer 
Etta  White  witb  Captain  Smith.  After  a  short  time  he  went  to  the  steamer  I'hantom,  remaining  two  years.  He  was  afterward 
employed  on  sailing  vessels  between  the  Sound  and  San  Francisco,  and  then 
purchased  a  one-half  interest  in  the  steamer  Josephine  from  J.  J.  Mo»,  running 
with  her  as  engineer  for  a  short  time.  Later  be  acquired  the  remaining  interest 
in  the  steamer  and  took  command.  He  operated  her  for  several  years,  and 
subsequently  constructed  the  steamer  W.  A.  Merxvin,  which  he  ran  for  three 
years  and  then  sold  to  the  Washington  Transportation  Company.  His  next 
steamer  was  the  Al  A'i  of  I'tsalady.  which  he  left  to  build  the  E.  W.  Purdy, 
which  he  operated  on  various  routes  out  of  Seattle  aliout  four  years  until  she  was 
destroyed  by  fire.  Captain  Merwin  then  retired  from  the  water  ami  has  not 
engaged  in  sleaml>oatiug  since. 

"Capt.  Newton  Hartman  was  born  in  California  in  1854,  went  to  I'uget 
Sound  a  few  years  later,  and  in  November,  18S1,  became  interested  in  the  steamer 
fOUphime  with  J.  B.  Ball  and  Frit*  Dihhon.  After  the  loss  of  the  Josephine  be 
was  engaged  in  a  number  of  other  steamboat  ventures,  and  has  recently  been 
connected  with  the  C/an  MaeJonald.  He  was  011  the  City  of  Stouuvod,  burned 
January  20,  i>*)i.  near  Port  Susan.  Before  going  into  the  steamboat  business, 
Captain  Hartman  had  navigated  all  portions  of  the  Sound  with  canoes  and  small 
sailing  vessels. 

"Frank  Cookson,  engineer,  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  in  1844.  and  in  1861 
joineil  the  steamer  Charles  A.  Thomas,  in  the  transport  service  out  of  New  York, 
as  third  assistant  engineer,  his  apprenticeship  having  been  completed  at  the  Erie 
Railroad  shops  and  the  Delamater  works  in  New  York.  After  remaining  in  this 
service  I  short  time  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Novelty  Iron  Works,  aud  while 
there  worked  on  the  steamship  Montana,  then  under  construction.  In  1869  he 
made  the  overland  trip  to  San  Francisco,  aud  shortly  after  his  arrival  joined  the 
steamship  Ortjtamme  as  second  assistant  and  was  soon  afterward  promoted  to  first 
assistant  and  chief,  and  while  on  Holladay's  payroll  occupied  one  of  these  posi- 
tions on  the  Ajax,  Pelican,  Idaho  and  Otizaha,  quitting  the  first  mentioned  to 
enter  the  lighthouse  service,  where  he  remained  four  years  as  chief  engineer  of 
the  Shubnek,  leaving  her  to  accept  a  position  on  the  firelioat  Governor  Irwin. 
Eighteen  mouths  later  he  resigned  to  liecome  chief  on  the  City  of  Chester,  and 
remained  with  the  latter  for  uiue  years  on  the  Alaska,  I'uget  Sound,  Humboldt 
and  other  routes  out  of  San  Francisco.  When  the  OtttKit  ended  the  career  of 
the  Chester,  Mr.  Cookson  joined  the  Idaho  and  was  with  her  as  chief  engineer 
until  she  was  wrecked  on  Race  Rocks.  He  subsequently  returned  to  San  Fran 
cisco.  anil  about  a  year  ago  joined  the  steamer  PngrttO,  running  to  Panama. 

"Capt-  John  A.  Hatfield  of  Seattle  was  born  in  London  in  1849,  and  wbeu  a  lad  of  fifteen  left  Liverpool  as  decklmy  on  the 
ship  A'tng/ishet ,  hound  for  Hongkong,  aud  from  there  came  across  to  San  Francisco  and  thence  to  Honolulu,  where  the  ship  loaded 
for  Liverpool.  From  Liverpool  young  Hatfield  went  to  Boston  with  the  k'zni;ti<her,  where  she  was  sold,  and  he  shipped  as  third 
mate  on  the  ship  Majestie.  which  sailed  from  Philadelphia  to  South  American  ports  in  1869.  He  remained  with  ihe  Majestie  eleven 
years,  sailing  all  over  the  world  anil  rising  from  the  position  of  third  mate  to  that  of  master  and  part  owner  of  the  vessel.  On 
January  16,  1S7S.  he  arrived  at  San  Francisco  with  the  Majtitit  direct  from  Boston  and  placed  her  in  the  coasting  trade,  where  she 
has  since  sailed  with  almost  clock. like  regularity.  After  reaching  this  coast  Captain  Hatfield  operated  the  Majestie  until  1SS4.  when 
he  sold  his  interest  in  the  ship  and  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business  with  W.  R.  Ballard,  at  the  same  time  purchasing  a  third 
interest  in  the  steamer  Zephyr,  which  Captain  Hatfield  occasionally  commanded.    The  partnership  with  Ballard  continued  until 
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enrolled  among  the  coasting  vessels.  The  Puget  Sound  lumber  fleet  was  larger  and  the  Columbia  River  grain 
fleet  smaller  than  in  1877.  Among  the  vessels  in  the  former  was  the  ship  Brvwn  Brothers,  which  arrived  at 
Hoston  with  the  first  cargo  of  ship  spars  and  deck  planking  from  the  Pacific  Coast.  Forty-nine  vessels,  including 
twenty-four  British  ships  and  eighteen  barks,  four  American  ships  and  two  barks,  and  one  French  bark,  comprised 

the  Columbia  River  grain  fleet.  The  smallest  vessel  was  the  French 
bark  President  Thiers,  391  tons,  the  largest  the  British  ship  Cape 
Breton,  1,504  tons,  which  carried  a  cargo  of  23.430  barrels  of  flour, 
valued  at  $to8,ooo.  Tweuty-seveu  of  the  vessels  were  over  1,000 
tons  register,  fifteen  over  1,300  tons,  and  six  over  1,400  tons.  Among 
them  were  the  Edith  Lome,  Lupalia,  \\\  H.  Besse  and  Stral/iblane, 
in  after  years  wrecked  near  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia.  Shippers  in 
1878  were:  Rodgers,  Meyer  &  Co.  eight  cargoes,  George  M.  Bowen 
seven,  Allen  &  Lewis  three,  Corbett  &  Macleay  three,  J.  McCracken 
one,  Henry  Hewett  &  Co.  two,  J.  M.  Ten  Bosch  one,  Annuon  Caspari 
&  Co.  six,  M.  C.  Moore  one.  Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co.  nine,  Salem  Flour 
Mills  Company  two,  W.  S.  Sibson  three,  C.  J.  Theobald  one,  owners' 
account,  American  ships  Freeman  Clark  and  Belle  of  Oregon. 

An  attempt  to  break  Captain  Flavel's  pilotage  monopoly  was 
made  in  1878  by  Bar  Pilots  Eric  Johnson,  Thomas  Doig,  M.  D-  Staples 
and  Thomas  Masters,  who  operated  the  schooner  Rescue  on  the  bar. 
Capt.  George  W.  Wood  was  taken  in  afterward,  but  the  competition 
was  short-lived.  The  Rescue,  a  fast  sailer  of  seventy-two  tons  burden, 
was  built  by  Matthew  Turner"  at  a  cost  of  $8,000.  When  she  was 
taken  off  the  bar,  Masters,  who  was  at  that  time  pilot  on  the  Great 
Republic,  found  a  buyer,  and,  giving  his  place  on  the  steamship  to 
Doig,  sailed  south  with  her  to  Cocos  Island  in  search  of  the  treasure 
supposed  to  be  buried  there.  Finding  nothing,  she  departed  for 
Costa  Rica,  where  she  was  sold  to  the  Government.  The  British 
Columbia  pilots  were  operating  the  schooner  Caroline,  sailed  by  Capt.  John  Thompson." 

Two  mysterious  disasters  were  reported  in  1878.    The  ship  Grace  Darling,  coal-laden  from  Nanaimo  for 
San  Francisco,  with  a  crew  of  eighteen  men,  sailed  from  Victoria,  January  3d.    She  was  sighted  for  the  last  time, 
January  t8th,  by  the  Melanclhon,  and  was  at  that  time  hove  to  in  a  heavy  gale.    The  general  supposition  is  that 
she  foundered  before  the  crew  had  an  opportunity  to  escape,  but  no 
wreckage  was  ever  found.    A  similar  fate  befell  the  steam  tug  Cor- 
delia, which  sailed  from  San  Francisco,  January  iyth,  for  the  Coquille 
River.    No  tidings  of  the  vessel  were  received  until  March  9th,  when 
the  hull  was  discovered  bottom  up  on  the  west  coast  of  Vancouver 
Island.    None  of  the  bodies  of  the  unfortunate  crew  were  ever  recov- 
ered, and  the  manner  in  which  they  met  their  death  will  never  be 
known.    The  American  bark  King  Philip,  Capt.  A.  W.  Keller,  from 
San  Francisco  for  Port  Gamble  in  ballast,  was  wrecked  January  25th. 
She  was  towed  out  of  San  Francisco,  and  after  the  tug  cast  off  the 
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after  the  big  fire,  and  then  Captain  Hatfield  leased  the  dock  which  now  bears  his 
name  and  continued  managing  it  until  1894,  during  that  time  acting  as  agent  for 
the  //aytian  Republic,  St.  Paul,  and  other  ocean  steamships,  as  well  as  the 
Sound  steamers  of  the  Pacific  Navigation  Company,  the  Multnomah,  Monticello, 
Aberdeen,  f.ydia  Thompson,  Island  Helle,  II'.  F.  A/unroe  and  others. 

"  Matthew  Turner,  shipbuilder,  was  born  in  Ohio  in  1825.  He  arrived  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  on  the  ship  alary  Ann  in  1850.  and,  after  spending  three  years 
in  the  mines,  bought  the  schooner  Toronto  and  engaged  in  the  lumber  trade  for 
two  years,  subsequently  selling  her  and  returning  Hast,  where  he  bought  the 
schooner  Louis  Perry,  which  he  brought  out  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan  and 
sailed  out  of  San  Francisco  four  years.  After  disposing  of  her  he  again  went  East 
and  purchased  the  brig  Titnamlra.  After  her  advent  on  the  Pacific  Coast  be  ran 
for  several  years  in  the  codfishing  trade,  and  subsequently  engaged  in  merchan- 
dising and  trading  at  Tahiti.  He  then  went  to  Eureka  and  constructed  the  brig 
Xautilus,  which  he  operated  in  connection  with  the  Timandra  in  the  Tahiti  trade. 
The  Nautilus  proved  a  remarkably  good  sailer  as  well  as  an  excellent  carrier, 
and  so  encouraged  Mr.  Turner  that  he  immediately  engaged  in  the  shipbuilding 
business.    Since  that  time  he  has  built  scores  of  fine  and  fast  coasting  vessels. 

"dpt.  John  Thompson  of  Victoria,  B.  C,  was  horn  in  Liverpool,  Kngland,  in  1S49,  and  commenced  his  maritime  life  on 
the  brig  Alciope,  plying  between  Liverpool  and  Baltic  seaports.  After  following  his  vocation  in  various  ttarls  of  the  world  for  several 
years  he  arrived  in  New  York  in  1862.  and  sailed  out  of  that  port  on  deep  water  ships  until  1S63,  when  he  joined  the  I'nitcd  States 
gunboat  Tallapoosa,  remaining  with  her  until  the  close  of  the  war.  He  then  went  to  China  ami  engaged  in  coasting  out  of  Oriental 
ports  for  two  years,  leaving  there  for  a  voyage  to  England,  thence  to  New  York,  where  he  joined  the  ship  Valparaiso  in  1875  and 
came  to  San  Fraucisco.  The  next  two  years  were  spent  on  the  steamship  Panama  as  quartermaster  and  third  mate.  Iu  1878  he  left 
the  Panama  nnd  went  to  Victoria,  where  he  secured  a  special  license,  having  charge  of  the  pilot-boat  Carolina  for  six  months,  and 
subsequently  taking  out  the  regular  pilot's  license  for  the  district  of  British  Columbia.  For  the  past  sixteen  years  he  has  followed 
his  calling,  always  enjoying  success  and  freedom  from  accidents. 
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wind  died  out,  and  she  drifted  toward  the  beach.  Both  anchors  were  let  go,  but  the  heavy  sea  parted  the 
chains,  and  she  went  high  and  dry  a  mile  and  a  half  south  of  the  Cliff  House.  The  wreck  was  sold  as  it  lay 
for  $1,050.  The  Oregon  clipper  Western  Shore  was  caught  in  a  similar  predicament  at  the  same  time,  her  master 
losing  his  life  by  a  falling  spar,  but  the  vessel  was  rescued  by  the  tug  Richard  J/olyoke,  Capt.  John  T.  Couuick 
She  was  not  so  fortunate  a  few  months  later,  for  July  1  ith,  while  en  route  from  Seattle  with  a  cargo  of  coal,  she 
struck  on  Duxbury  Reef  and  went  to  pieces  in  short  order.  At  the  time  of  the  accident  the  clipper  was  speeding 
before  a  strong  wind,  making  twelve  knots  an  hour,  and  when  she  grounded  the  entire  bottom  on  the  port  side 
went  out,  the  coal  cargo  slipping  into  the  sea  through  the  aperture.  The  Western  Shore  had  previously  had 
several  hairbreadth  escapes,  and  though  she  possessed  great  speed  and  enormous  carrying  capacity  was  never 
regarded  as  a  lucky  ship.  Capt.  A.  M.  Simpson,  who  owned  one-half  of  the  vessel,  had  his  portion  insured  for 
$25,000,  and  Capt.  J.  \V.  McAllep  carried  an  insurance  of  $6,<  kx>  on  his  one-eighth  share.  As  soon  as  the  vessel 
struck.  Captain  Hotchkiss  and  the  crew  took  to  the  boats  and  were  picked  up  by  the  tug  Wizard, 

The  American  bark  Osmyn,  Capt.  C.  S.  Simpson,  from  Seattle  for  San  Francisco  with  eight  hundred  ami 
eighty  tons  of  coal,  at  3:00  A.  m.  on  January  10th  collided  with  the  bark  Aureola,  Captain  Malgram,  near  Poiu: 
Marrowstone.  The  weather  was  thick,  with  strong  southeast  squalls.  The  Osmyn  was  struck  on  the  starboard 
bow  and  sank  in  three  minutes,  the  cook,  steward  and  one  seaman  losing  their  lives.  The  eight  survivors 
climbed  aboard  the  Aureola.  The  vessel  was  valued  at  $20,0  «>  and  was  owned  by  Capt.  Samuel  Blair  of  San 
Francisco,  who  also  owned  the  Aureola.  The  American  barkentine  Free  Trade,  three  hundred  and  forty  tons. 
Capt.  J.  G.  Merriman,  from  Port  Townsend  for  Sydney  with  a  cargo  of  lumber,  sprang  a  leak  during  a  heavy 
southeast  gale,  October  21st,  and  became  water-logged,  stranding  shortly  afterward  tiear  Quillihute  Rocks.  The 
crew  remained  aboard  for  four  days  with  nothing  to  eat,  the  seas  breaking  clear  over  the  vessel.  They  finally 
abandoned  her  and  with  difficulty  reached  shore,  only  one  life  being  lost  in  the  attempt,  that  of  Albert  Thompson, 
seaman.  The  vessel  was  twelve  years  old  and  was  valued  at  $10,000.  The  British  ship  City  of  Dublin,  eight 
hundred  and  fourteen  tons,  was  wrecked  on  Clatsop  Spit,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  October  18th.  She  had 
made  a  rattling  passage  of  forty-nine  days  from  Port  Chalmers,  New  Zealand,  and,  approaching  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  in  the  darkness  and  thick  weather,  came  in  too  close,  and  a  sudden  shift  of  wind  prevented  her  from 
getting  away  from  the  land.  The  anchors  were  dropped,  but  the  chains  parted,  and  she  drifted  on  the  beach. 
The  weather  was  comparatively  calm,  and,  when  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to  float  her  two  weeks  later,  it 
was  found  that  she  had  made  less  than  five  feet  of  water.  As  she  could  not  be  hauled  off  she  was  dismantled,  and 
the  hull  remained  in  the  sand  for  many  years.  The  City  of  Dublin  was  valued  at  $40,000  and  was  in  command  of 
Capt.  David  Steven  at  the  time  of  the  disaster.  The  schooner  Phil  Sheridan  was  run  down  and  sunk  by  the 
steamship  A  neon  during  a  thick  fog,  Scptcmlier  15th.  about  fifteen  miles  off  the  Umpqua  bar.  The  crew  were 
saved  by  the  A  neon.  The  schooner  Pacific  was  abandoned,  January  30th,  off  the  California  coast,  and  the  crew- 
were  rescued  and  taken  to  San  Francisco  by  the  R.  A*.  Ham.  The  hull  of  the  vessel  afterward  went  ashore  011 
Vancouver  Island.  The  bark  Kcdar,  from  Burrard's  Inlet  for  Melbourne,  was  abandoned  off  the  Friendly  Islands, 
May  18th,  the  crew  escaping  on  a  raft.  The  steamer  Beaver,  built  on  the  Willamette  several  years  before,  was 
wrecked  on  the  Stickeen  River  at  7:00  a.  m.,  May  17th.  In  command  of  Capt.  Nat  H.  Lane,  Jr.,  she  was  bound  for 
Wrangel.  Alaska,  and  at  a  point  about  sixty  miles  below  Glenora  struck  a  rock.  With  the  exception  of  her 
machinery,  which  was  saved  in  fair  condition,  she  became  a  total  loss.  The  accident  was  caused  by  the  failure  of 
the  gong  to  sound  the  signal  to  back.  The  American  ship  John  Joy,  built  in  1821  and  honored  several  years  later 
by  having  as  a  passenger  the  Marquis  de  I  .a  Fayette  when  he  visited  America,  put  back  to  Port  Townsend  twice  in 
1878  leaking  so  badly  that  crews  eventually  refused  to  go  to  sea  with  her.  The  steamer  Wenat  was  sunk  on  the 
Skagit  River  in  March,  the  A.  A.  McCully  on  the  Willamette  in  June,  the  steamer  Union  burned  on  the  Fraser 
July  29th,  the  Ohio  sank  at  Clackamas  Rapids  in  October,  the  Almota  near  John  Day's  in  December,  and  the 
i".  T.  Church  in  Gervais  Slough  a  few  months  later.  With  the  exception  of  the  Wenat  all  the  sunken  steamers 
were  raised  and  repaired. 

The  death  roll  for  187S  included  several  well  known  old-timers.  Capt.  John  Cosgrove  was  accident!) 
killed  at  Port  Blakely,  February  9th,  aged  forty-seveu  years.  T.  J.  Winship,  for  many  years  chief  engineer  of  the 
Shubrici  and  afterward  lampist  for  the  Pacific  Coast  lighthouse  service,  died  in  San  Francisco,  March  5th,  aged 
fifty-one  years.  Daniel  W.  I<owell.  who  came  to  the  Coast  on  the  Massachusetts  and  was  purser  on  the  Lot 
Whitcomb,  Enterprise  and  a  number  of  pioneer  steamers,  passed  away,  September  2d,  in  the  same  city.  There 
also  Captain  Johnson,  formerly  of  the  Ori;aba  and  other  northern  steamships,  started  on  the  long  voyage 
December  31st,  and  Capt.  A.  G.  Jones,  of  the  steamship  Salvador,  September  23d.  Walter  Moffatt,  owner  of  the 
bark  Edward  James  and  other  vessels,  died  at  sea  in  June,  1878,  while  en  route  from  Honolulu  to  Tahiti,  dpt. 
Granville  N.  Blinn,  of  the  ship  Western  Shore,  was  killed  by  the  parting  of  a  hawser  on  San  Francisco  bar. 
January  25th.  Capt.  C.  N.  Nisson,  of  the  schooner  Li:~ie  Madison,  was  drowned  at  Yaquina  Bay,  February  iSth. 
Capt.  John  Martin,  of  the  ship  Dashing  Wave,  died  in  Tacoma.  August  24th.  He  was  a  native  of  Rockland,  Me., 
and  sailed  four  years  on  the  Samoset. 


CHAPTI-R  XIII. 

LOSS    OF   THK   STKAMSHIP   "  GKKAT    Rki'I  BI.IC  " — AkKIVAL  OF    THK    "OREGON  "    AND    THK    "  STATK  OF 

California"  —  Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation  Company  Succeeds  the  Oregon  Stkam 
Navigation  Company — Numerous  Small  Steamers  Bitii.t  on  the  Columbia-  The  "  Ckorge  E. 
Starr  "  and  "  Cassiar  "  Launched  at  Seattle— List  of  Steamers  Registered  in  the  Piget 
Sound  District  in  1879— The  "Western  Slope"  and  Other  British  Coi.umria  Steamers- 
Ship  "Olympus"  Built  at  Seaheck — Seattle  Coal  Fleet — Loss  of  the  "Marmion"  and 
Other  Sailing  Vessels— Northern  Pacific  Steamer  "Frederick  K.  Billings  "—The  Oregon 
Railway  &  Navigation  Company's  First  Steamer,  the  "  Hassalo  "— Coos  Bay  Steamers- 
Steamship  "Columbia"  Arrives  on  the  Coast— The  "William  Irving"  and  "Peerless"— 
Licensed  Officers  in  Pugkt  Sound  District—  Numerous  Additions  to  the  Steamer  Fleet  on 
Puget  Sound— Columbia  River  Grain  Fleet— Wreck  of  the  "  Dilharrik,"  "  General  Cobb," 
"  David  Hoadlby,"  "Joseph  Perkins,"  "Thrasher,"  "  Gussie  Telfair,"  and  Other  Well 
Known  Vessels. 

k  r  OR  THE  few  months  of  its  existence.  Pierre  B.  Cornwall's  opposition  steamship  line 
was  a  very  prominent  factor  in  the  transportation  business  on  the  Portland  and  San 
Francisco  route,  but  the  enterprise  came  to  an  abrupt  termination  early  in  1879  when  the 
Greai  Republic  was  wrecked  on  Sand  Island,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia.  The  immense 
business  handled  by  the  steamer  the  preceding  year,  instead  of  lessening,  gave  promise  of 
increasing,  and  in  charge  of  Capt.  James  Carroll  and  Chief  Engineer  J.  Hulton  she  sailed 
from  San  Francisco  on  her  last  trip  April  16th,  with  550  cabin  and  346  steerage  passengers. 
She  arrived  off  the  Columbia  bar  at  midnight,  and  the  weather  seemed  so  favorable 
:U  it  was  decided  to  enter  at  once  instead  of  waiting  for  daylight.  This  decision  was  fatal  to 
uic  old  China  liner,  and  within  an  hour  she  had  made  her  last  port,  grounding  on  Sand  Island, 
to  be  leisurely  knocked  to  pieces  two  days  later.  The  steamer  struck  so  lightly  that  but  few 
of  those  aboard  knew  of  the  accident  at  the  time,  and  all  were  confident  of  soon  being  again  afloat.  Unfortunately 
the  steamer  grounded  at  nearly  high  tide,  and  the  next  tide  was  so  small  that  she  could  not  float  off.  Her  weight 
had  also  severely  strained  the  hull  and  disarranged  the  machinery,  the  injection  pipes  breaking  when  the  sea  fell, 
and  the  feed  and  bilge  pumps  also  refusing  to  work,  permitting  the  water  to  gain  rapidly  when  the  tide  again 
flooded,  and  giviug  the  rising  waves  a  full  sweep  at  the  house  and  upper  works.  When  the  steamer  failed  to  get 
away  on  the  first  tide,  Captain  Carroll  decided  to  send  his  passengers  ashore.  The  crew  and  a  few  who  still 
tempted  fate  remained  aboard  and  were  afterward  rowed  to  the  island,  no  accident  happening  until  the  last 
boatload  moved  away  from  the  wreck  at  10:30  A.  m.  on  the  twenty-first.  A  very  heavy  sea  was  running,  and,  in 
endeavoring  to  keep  the  boat  properly  headed,  First  Officer  Lennon  broke  the  steering  oar  by  putting  too  much 
strain  upon  it,  and,  before  he  could  regain  control,  the  craft  was  caught  by  a  breaker  and  capsized,  instantly 
throwing  all  of  the  men  into  the  water.  Three  of  them  were  fortunate  enough  to  reach  the  island  in  safety,  but 
First  Officer  H.  Lennon,  William  Johnson,  J.  Conner,  Thomas  McAvoy,  Samuel  McMurray,  Frank  Scott,  Albert 
Hilton,  Charles  Mnrctz,  Frank  Mallory,  Charles  Bird  and  James  McDermitt  were  drowned.  In  the  investigation 
which  followed,  the  following  statements  were  made  by  the  parties  directly  concerned  in  the  management  of  the 
ship.  After  testifying  that  he  had  placed  the  steamer  in  charge  of  Pilot  Doig  at  the  automatic  buoy  at  1 2:30  A.  M. 
on  April  19th,  Captain  Carroll  said  : 

"  There  was  not  a  ripple  on  the  water,  ami  we  came  over  the  bar  under  a  slow  hell  nil  the  way.  crossing  in  safely  and  reaching 
the  inside  huoy.  The  first  and  third  officers  were  nn  the  lookout  with  me.  I  had  a  pair  of  glasses  and  was  the  first  to  discover  Sand 
Island  and  found  the  bearings  all  right.    I  reported  it  to  the  pilot,  who  as  yet  had  not  seen  it.    We  ran  along  probably  two  minutes. 
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and  I  then  lolil  the  pilot  that  I  thought  we  were  getting  too  clone  to  the  Wand  and  that  he  had  better  haul  her  up.  He  replied,  '  I 
do  not  think  we  arc  in  far  enough.'  A  minute  later  I  said.  '  Port  your  helm  and  put  it  hard  over,  ax  I  think  you  are  getting  too  near 
the  island.'  He  made  no  reply,  hut  ran  along  for  about  five  minutes  and  then  put  the  helm  hard  a-porl,  and  the  vessel  swung  up, 
heading  toward  Astoria,  but  tile  ebb  tide  caught  ber  on  the  starboard  Ik>w.  and.  being  no  near  the  island,  sent  her  ou  the  spit.  She 
went  on  so  lightly  that  only  a  few  knew  of  the  accident,  but  as  the  tide  was  falling  we  had  no  chance  to  get  the  vessel  off  that  night. 
The  next  tide  was  a  small  one,  and  we  could  do  nothing,  and  as  the  barometer  was  falling,  indicating  a  storm,  I  sent  Mr.  i'eck,  the 
purser,  to  Fort  Canby  for  assistance.  The  tugs  lirenbam  and  Can  by  arrived,  followed  soon  afterward  by  the  Shmbrtek  ami  the 
Columbia.  With  the  aid  of  small  boats  the  passengers  were  transferred  to  these  steamers  and  taken  to  Astoria,  the  Hrtnhattt  making 
two  trip*.  The  entire  crew  remained  M  board,  and  1  made  arrangements  with  Captain  h'lavel  to  have  thice  tugs  there  at  high  tide. 
In  the  meantime  the  crew  was  at  work  discharging  coal  in  au  effort  to  lighten  the  vessel.  At  8:00  P.  M  a  southwest  gale  staited  in, 
making  a  heavy  sea.  chopping  to  southeast  about  midnight.  I'p  to  this  time  the  ship  was  lying  easy  and  making  no  water,  but  the 
heavy  sea  prevented  the  tugs  from  rendering  assistance  and  also  drove  her  higher  on  the  spit,  and  shortly  after  midnight  she  began 
to  work,  breaking  the  steam  pipes  and  disabling  the  engines.  The  few  remaining  passengers  were  put  ashore  011  Sand  Island  at 
6:00  A.  M.  on  Sunday,  and  were  followed  by  the  crew,  the  ship  commencing  to  break  up,  so  that  it  was  dangerous  to  remain  on  board. 
The  last  boat  left  the  ship  at  10:30  a.  m..  and  in  getting  away  the  steering  oar  broke  and  the  Imat  capsi/.ed,  drowning  eleven  of  the 
fourteen  men  it  contained.  About  the  same  time  a  heavy  sea  boarded  the  ship  and  carried  away  the  stateroom*  ou  the  sturboard 
side,  gulled  the  dining-room,  broke  up  the  floor  of  the  social  hall,  ami  carried  away  the  piano.  Several  seas  afterward  boarded  her 
forward  ami  carried  away  the  starboard  guard,  officers'  room  and  steerage  deck,  also  a  number  of  horses.  I  remained  ou  board  until 
5:00  p.  M  ,  when  the  pilot  ami  myself  lowered  a  lifeltoat  ami  came  ashore.'' 

Thomas  Doig,  the  bar  pilot  who  had  charge  of  the  ship  at  the  time  of  the  disaster,  testified  as  follows  : 

"  I  took  charge  of  the  ship  at  the  automatic  buoy  at  12:30  a.  m.  It  was  a  starlight  night,  and  I  had  no  doubt  about  keeping 
the  course  and  getting  in  all  right.  After  taking  charge  I  headed  her  for  the  bar,  which  I  crossed  in  safety  at  12:55  A  M-  I 
kept  the  lead  going  constantly  from  the  lime  I  took  charge,  and  after  getting  across  the  bar  I  put  the  ship  under  a  slow  bell  ami  ran 
her  that  way  until  she  grounded.  After  crossiug  the  bar  I  took  my  course  for  the  middle  of  Sand  Island  with  a  bright  lookout 
kept.  Captain  Carroll  reported  Sand  Island  to  me,  and  I  answered  him  ami  said,  'That's  all  right.'  He  then  said,  '  Tort  your 
helm.  Doig  :  she  is  getting  too  near  the  island  '  I  answered.  'I  don't  think  she  is  far  enough  in  from  two  to  four  minutes.' 
About  that  time  I  sighted  Sand  Island  and  put  ber  helm  hard  over,  she  answering  her  helm  and  coming  up  ou  her  course,  heading 
east  northeast ;  but  immediately  on  getting  her  on  her  course  she  brought  up  on  the  spit  with  her  port  bilge.    On  her  starboard 

quarter  I  had  five  fathoms  by  the  lead,  and 
the  only  reason  I  can  give  for  the  disaster 
is  that,  when  I  took  charge  of  the  vessel.  I 
diil  not  figure  on  the  ebb  being  so  strong. 
I  knew  the  tide  had  been  ebbing  for  at 
least  an  hour  and  a  half,  but  hud  no  fear 
as  to  her  not  having  water  enough,  as  she 
was  drawing  but  seventeen  feet,  and  I 
knew  there  was  plenty  of  water  for  that 
draught  at  that  stage  of  the  tide.  The 
ship  working  under  a  slow  bell,  and  the 
ebb  tide  striking  her  on  the  starboard 
quarter,  had  set  her  down  for  at  least  a 
quarter  or  a  half  mile  from  where  I 
thought  I  was  on  my  course.  When  she 
brought  up  on  the  spit  her  headway  was 
so  slow  that  the  jar  was  hardly  noticeable 
by  those  who  were  standing  ou  deck,  and 
both  the  captain  and  myself  thought  she 
would  go  off  at  the  next  high  tide." 

On  arriving  at  Astoria  the 
passengers  published  a  card  in  the 
papers  thanking  Captain  Carroll 
and  his  officers,  Captain  Kortz  and 
Engineer  Cookson  of  the  Shubruk, 
and  the  officers  and  crews  of  the 
tugs  Brenham,  Columbia  and  General 
Canby,  for  their  heroic  work.  The  Canby,  Capl.  \V.  P.  Whitcomb,  was  the  first  steamer  to  arrive  at  the  scene 
of  the  disaster  and  rendered  exceptionally  good  service.  The  Utile  California,  Captain  Thorn,  with  Hughes 
brothers,  purser  and  freight  clerk,  took  the  passengers  to  Portland,  and  these  officials  gave  all  the  assistance  in 
their  power.  The  Great  Republic  was  insured  for  $50,000  and  the  cargo  for  $35,000.  She  carried  1,059  tons  of 
freight,  valued  at  $75,000.  The  wreck  and  cargo  were  sold  by  Capt.  George  Flavel  for  the  underwriters  to 
Jackson  &  Meyers  for  $1,280  and  $2,500  respectively.  The  purchasers  organized  a  company  known  as  the 
Great  Republic  Wrecking  Company,  taking  in  as  partners  W.  S.  Sibson,  W.  S.  Kinney  and  J.  H.  D.  Gray,  who 
secured  considerable  plunder  from  the  stranded  vessel,  which  soon  broke  up.  On  the  twenty-second  the  mainmast 
and  foremast  went  by  the  board,  and  the  following  day  one  hundred  feet  of  the  bow  broke  off  and  swung  on  the 
beach.  Seven  of  the  twenty-seven  horses  on  board  reached  the  island.  May  2d  the  entire  hull  aft  of  the 
walking-l>cam  broke  away  and  disappeared.  The  huge  walking-beam  and  wheels  remained  in  view  for  many 
years,  affording  a  target  for  the  gunners  stationed  at  Fort  Canby  ;  and  at  extreme  low  tide  portions  of  the 
wreck  are  still  visible  on  what  is  now  called  Republic  Spit.  The  result  of  the  inspectors'  inquiry  was  the 
suspension  of  Captain  Carroll's  license  for  six  months  and  of  Doig's  for  one  year.  Carroll  promptly  appealed 
to  the  Supervising  Inspector  and  had  no  difficulty  in  securing  a  reversal  of  the  decision  "and  in  having  his  license 
restored.    The  press  and  public  also  exonerated  him  from  all  responsibility  for  the  deplorable  accident. 

The  loss  of  the  Great  Republic  deprived  Portland  of  the  largest  steamship  that  has  ever  entered  the 
Columbia,  but  less  than  a  mouth  after  the  big  sidewheclcr  went  to  pieces  two  elegant  modern-built  propellers  were 
in  operation  between  San  Francisco  and  Portland.  The  first  of  these,  the  Oregon,  sailed  from  New  York,  calling 
at  Rio  Janeiro  and  Valparaiso,  and  arrived  at  Portlatid,  April  22d,  making  the  voyage  in  sixty-five  days  and  four 
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hours.  She  came  out  in  charge  of  Capt.  Francis  Conner  and  Chief  Engineer  J.  C.  Henderson,  Capt. 
H.  S.  Acklcy '  and  Patrick  Friel '  also  living  mcmlicrs  of  the  crew,  and  drought  thirty-four  through  passengers  and 
twenty  from  Valparaiso.  On  her  second  trip  from  San  Francisco  to  Portland  she  carried  three  hundred  passengers 
and  on  her  third  three  hundred  and  fifty.  Conner  was  succeeded  in  command  by  Edward  Polemann,  who  has 
remained  in  charge  of  the  steamship  since  1SS0,  making  regular  trips  on  the  Portland  route  until  1 -S94.  when  the 
Oregon  was  laid  off  and  has  since  been  used  only  as  an  extra  steamer. 
Adam  \V.  Ebcrle1  has  been  chief  engineer  since  the  death  of  A.  Gilmore. 
and  T.  A.  Porter'  was  among  those  serving  as  first  assistants.  In  1886 
she  received  $12,500  salvage  for  towing  the  disabled  steamship  State  of 
California  into  the  Columbia.  In  Dccemlier,  18S9.  while  en  rouie  from 
Portland  to  Astoria  in  charge  of  River  Pilot  Pease,  she  ran  down  and 
sank  the  British  ship  Clan  Mackenzie,  sustaining  damages  amounting 
to  several  thousand  dollars.  The  Oregon  is  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
three  feet  long,  thirty-seven  feet  six  inches  beam,  and  twenty-three  feet 
six  inches  hold,  with  engines  thirty-six  and  sixty  by  fifty-four  inches  ; 
tonnage,  1,642.  The  new  steamship  State  of  California,  built  for  the 
Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Company,  reached  San  Francisco,  May  8,  1879. 
fifty-nine  and  one-half  days  from  Philadelphia,  her  actual  running  time 
being  fifty  days  and  twelve  and  one-half  hours.  She  came  out  in  charge 
of  J.  M.  Eachlan,  captain  ;  Thomas  Huntington,  first  officer  ;  Gustav 
Reichmann.'  second  officer;  C.  N.  Goodall.  third  officer;  J.  A.  Jones, 
chief  engineer  ;  H.  Mcl^ellan,  purser  ;  G.  W.  Edwards,  steward.  1 .  W. 
Wood,*  at  present  a  well  known  engineer,  was  also  one  of  her  crew, 
and  W.  K.  Maitland:  afterward  served  as  first  assistant  for  several 
years.  She  arrived  at  Portland,  May  25th,  with  Gerard  Debney,* 
captain  ;  John  Fields,  first  officer ;  Gustav  Reichmann,  second  officer ; 

'  Capt.  It  S.  Acklcy  was  born  in  East  Haddam,  Conn.,  and  lias  been  master 
of  ocean  vessels  for  over  forty  years.    He  ran  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  until  1878,  when  Adam  w.  Kiwrlr 

he  came  out  as  third  officer  of  the  steamship  Oregon,  returning  and  making  a 

similar  voyage  with  the  Columbia  as  second  officer.  In  18S.1  lie  was  sent  Hast  to  take  charge  of  the  new  steamer  Olympian,  which 
he  brought  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  was  subsequently  master  of  the  steamship  George  II'.  Elder  four  years,  going  from  her  to  the 
steamships  Anton,  Mexico  and  Queen.    For  the  past  seven  years  he  has  been  in  charge  of  the  steamship  Stale  of  California. 

'  Patrick  Friel,  engineer,  was  born  in  Ireland  in  1865  and  commenced  his  marine  service  as  a  coal-passer  on  the  steamship 
Dakota  when  she  first  visited  the  Pacific  Coast.  He  returned  10  the  Atlantic  and  sailed  out  of  New  York  until  1.S77,  ami  again 
started  west  on  the  steamship  Oregon,  remained  three  years  and  then  went  back  to  come  out  on  the  steamship  It  alia  Walla,  which 
he  left  to  accept  a  position  ashore  in  Mexico.  From  there  he  went  to  the  Snake  River,  where  he  was  engaged  as  mechanical 
engineer  on  the  Northern  Pacific  bridge  at  Ainsworth,  and  two  years  later  to  San  Francisco,  where  he  joined  the  steamship  San 
Rial,  subsequently  leaving  her  for  the  .San  Juan,  on  which  he  served  three  years  as  second  assistant  and  afterward  held  a  similar 
position  for  two  years  on  the  (Oregon.  Since  then  he  has  been  first  assistant  on  the  steamers  Dai  ay  Kimball  and  Caspar,  and  is 
still  connected  with  the  lutter  vessel. 

'Adam  W.  liberie,  engineer,  was  liorn  in  New  York  City  in  1851,  and  began  on  the  Pacific  Coast  as  oiler  on  the  sidewheel 
steamer  .-Haifa,  running  to  Panama,  going  from  her  to  the  steamers  (  hina  and  (ieorgie,  on  the  same  route,  and  was  also  on  the 
Dakota,  running  from  San  Francisco  to  Yictoria.  When  the  steamship  Oregon  came  out  he  accepted  a  position  on  her  as  oiler  and 
worked  his  way  up  to  that  of  chief  engineer,  which  he  now  holds. 

*  T.  A.  Porter,  engineer,  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  in  1844,  and  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  1869.  joined  the  tug  Afontercy  at 
the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  and  was  connected  with  her  at  intervals  for  seven  years.  He  left  the  water  to  engage  in  mining  after 
this,  and  on  his  return  entered  the  Pacific  Mail  service  011  the  steamship  Alaska.  He  subsequently  run  north  as  first  assistant  on 
the  steamship  Oregon  and  as  chief  on  the  Idaho.    At  present  he  is  serving  on  the  steamship  San  Bias  out  of  San  Francisco. 

sCapt.  Gustav  Reichmann  was  born  in  Germany  in  1S39,  and  began  going  to  sea  ou  the  ship  F.J.  Il'ichelhanlen  when  a  boy. 
He  continued  ou  sailing  vessels  until  1865,  when  he  secured  a  position  as  first  officer  in  the  North  German  I.loyd  Steamship  Line, 
and  five  years  later  was  appointed  master  of  the  steamship  ffertnau.  He  was  afterward  captain  of  the  Mjt'ne  in  the  same  line, 
leaving  her  in  iS;8  to  go  to  the  Pacific  Coast  as  third  officer  of  the  steamship  State  of  California,  on  which  he  shortly  afterward 
became  first  officer.  He  was  subsequently  mate  and  master  of  the  steamship  City  of  Cheater,  and  in  1881  or  1882  joined  the  steamship 
Victoria,  on  which  he  ran  until  Novemlier,  1S84.  ot  which  time  she  was  lost  near  Port  Orford.  He  then  retired  from  the  water  for  a 
few  years,  returning  for  a  short  time  to  serve  as  third  officer  of  the  steamship  ibegon  and  first  officer  of  the  steamships  George  II'. 
Elder  and  Mackinaw.    F'or  the  past  three  years  he  has  been  managing  a  school  of  navigation  at  Seattle  and  San  Francisco. 

■  1.  W.  Wood,  engineer,  was  bom  in  Pennsylvania  in  1853.  ami  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  with  the  steamship  Slate  of 
California  in  1879,  remaining  with  her  as  oiler  and  water-tender  for  two  years,  and  then  serving  on  the  steamship  Senator  as  second 
assistant  engineer  for  a  few  months.  He  then  went  F.ast  and  returned  as  third  assistant  on  the  Queen  of  the  Pacific.  After  leaving 
her  he  was  second  assistant  of  the  Stale of  California  for  two  years,  first  assistant  of  the  steamship  San  Pablo  until  she  was  wrecked 
on  the  China  coast,  chief  of  the  steam  schooner  Jewell  for  nearly  two  years,  and  then  joined  the  .S'uk  Pedro  as  first  assistant  and  held 
the  position  of  chief  when  she  was  wrecked  near  Victoria.  He  was  appointed  chief  engineer  of  the  steamship  San  Henito  in 
February.  189},  and  is  still  in  charge. 

'  W.  K.  Maitland,  engineer,  was  born  at  l'all  River.  Mass.,  in  1S44,  and  commenced  his  marine  service  in  1861  as  oiler  on 
Fall  River  steamers,  afterward  serving  for  several  years  ashore  in  the  Fall  River  Line  shops.  He  reached  the  Pacific  Coast  in  1868 
and  worked  for  a  year  in  the  railroad  shops  at  Sacramento  and  in  other  positions  until  1H78,  when  he  entered  the  employ  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Company  as  oiler  on  the  Mohongo.  going  from  her  to  the  State  of  California,  where  he  remained  for  five 
and  a  half  years  and  reached  the  position  of  first  assistant.  He  left  the  State  to  take  a  similar  billet  on  the  Sanla  Rosa.  Three 
years  later  be  was  appointed  chief  of  the  Los  Angeles  and  remained  with  her  until  about  three  years  ago,  wheu  he  secured  bis 
preseut  position  in  charge  of  the  engines  of  the  Corona. 

"Capt.  Gerard  Debney  was  born  in  England  in  1S38,  and  began  sailing  between  Atlantic  ports  when  a  boy.  His  first 
experience  in  the  steamship  business  in  the  Northwest  was  on  the  old  Columbia  in  1858,  running  north  from  San  Francisco,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  a  short  time  while  he  was  employed  ou  sailing  vessels,  he  has  remained  in  the  steamship  service.  After  the 
State  of  California  arrived  from  the  East,  he  ran  her  on  the  Portland  and  San  Francisco  route  for  several  years,  leaving  her  about 
seven  years  ago  to  take  command  of  the  City  of  Pucbla.  with  which  he  is  still  connected. 
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William  Thatcher,  third  officer  ;  J.  Jones,  chief  engineer  ;  H.  Wilson,  first  assistant  ;  M.  M.  Buckman,  purser. 
Dehney  remained  in  command  until  1888,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Capt.  H.  S.  Ackley.  In  April,  1886.  the 
steamer  was  in  collision  with  the  barkentinc  Portland,  sustaining  $10,000  damage.  Soon  after  this  she  broke  a 
shaft  forty  miles  south  of  the  Columbia  River,  and  in  1890  met  with  a  similar  accident.  The  State  of  California 
is  a  duplicate  of  a  vessel  purchased  from  the  Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Company  by  the  Russian  Government. 
She  is  three  hundred  and  seven  feet  long,  thirty-seven  feet  beam,  and  twenty-six  feet  hold,  with  engines  forty-two 
and  seventy-three  by  fifty-one  inches. 

The  steamship  St.  Paul  visited  Portland  in  October,  1X79,  with  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant  and  party,  then  on  a 
tour  of  the  world.    The  St,  Paul  was  in  charge  of  M.  C.  Erskine.  captain  ;  W.  Krskine,  first  officer ;  H.  M.  Hughes, 
-*^scon<l  officer  :  L.  Cox,  chief  engineer  ;  Thomas  Hayes,  first  assistant.    The  steamship  was  owned  by  the  Alaska 
CZ^ommercial  Company,  and  was  a  handsome  little  propeller,  two  hundred  and  twelve  feet  long,  thirty-one  feet  beam, 

and  seventeen  feet  hold,  with  engines 
twenty-four  and  forty-two  by  thirty- 
six  inches.  The  steamship  Alexander 
Duncan,  a  300-ton  twin-screw  vessel, 
owned  by  R.  D.  Hume  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, came  north  in  July,  1879,  in 
command  of  Capt.  James  Carroll,  and 
commenced  running  in  the  coasting 
trade  north  and  south  from  the  Colum- 
bia River,  going  to  Shoalwater  Pay, 
Gray's  Harbor,  Victoria,  Nanaimo, 
Port  Townsend  and  Seattle,  and  also 
making  a  monthly  trip  to  Tillamook, 
Yaquina,  Siuslaw,  Umpqua,  Coos  Bay 
and  Rogue  River.  Steamships  plying 
to  Victoria  and  Puget  Sound  ports 
during  the  year  were  the  Alaska,  Cap- 
tains Morse  and  Seabury  ;  California, 

Captain  Thorn ;  City  of  Chester,  Captain  Mackie ;  Dakota,  Captain  Morse ;  Empire,  Captain  McAUep ;  and 
Victoria,  Captain  Hayward.  The  latter  was  the  old  steamship  Bolivar,  which  had  been  cut  in  two  and 
lengthened  eighty  feet,  making  her  dimensions :  length,  two  hundred  and  ninety-eight  feet;  beam,  twenty-nine 
feet;  depth  of  hold,  twenty  feet.  She  arrived  at  Victoria  on  her  first  trip  March  19th  in  command  of  Captain 
Lyons,  formerly  of  the  Prince  Alfred.  She  was  owned  by  Goodall,  Nelson  &  Perkins,  and  continued  on  the 
northern  routes  until  November,  1883,  when  she  was  wrecked  near  Cape  Blanco.  The  steamer  Constantine  was 
chartered  by  the  United  States  Engineers  for  surveying  purposes  and  was  in  that  service  for  several  weeks. 

The  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company,  after  enjoying  nearly  a  score  of  years  of  prosperity  unparalleled 
in  the  annals  of  steam  navigation,  passed  out  of  existence  in  1879  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Oregon  Railway  & 
Navigation  Company,  incorporated  June  14,  1879.  with  a  capitalization  of  $6,000,000.  divided  into  shares  of  $100 
each.  The  original  incorporators  were  Henry  Villard,  James  B.  Fry.  A.  H.  Holmes,  Chris  Bors.  W.  H.  Starbuck 
and  Charles  E.  Brothcrton  of  New  York,  H.  W.  Corbett,  C.  H.  Lewis,  J.  N.  Dolph,  Paul  Schulze  and  H.  Thielscn 
of  Portland.  Henry  Villard  was  elected  president,  J.  N.  Dolph,  vice-president,  and  G.  H.  Andrews,  secretary'- 
The  transfer  of  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  property  was  made  July  1st,  and  H.  W.  Corbett,  J.  N.  Dolph  and 
R.  Koehler  were  elected  directors  in  place  of  W.  S.  Ladd,  Walter  Thompson  and  George  J.  Ainsworth.  The 
work  of  combining  these  gigantic  interests  under  one  management  consumed  many  months.  Preliminary  to  the 
grand  finale  the  Willamette  Transportation  &  Locks  Company  purchased  the  steamers  i".  T.  Church  and 
A/cAfinnville  from  the  People's  Protective  Transportation  Company  in  January,  and  a  few  days  later  transferred 
to  the  Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation  Company  the  entire  fleet,  which  included  the  steamers  Wide  West,  Emma 
Hayivard,  S.  G.  Reed,  Donita,  Dixie  Thompson,  Welcome,  R.  R.  Thompson,  A  fountain  Queen,  Idaho,  /farvest 
Queen,  fohn  Gates,  Annie  Faxon,  Spokane,  A'ew  Tenino,  Almota,  Willamette  Chief,  Orient,  Occident,  Bonanza. 
Champion,  Governor  Grover,  Alice,  Ocklahama,  E.  N.  Cook,  Fannie  Patton,  S.  T.  Church  and  McMinnville,  barges 
Columbia,  Columbia's  Chief  and  Autocrat.    The  only  steamer  built  in  1879  prior  to  the  transfer  was  the 

D.  S.  Baker,  constructed  at  Celilo.  The  Baker  was  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  feet  long,  twenty-seven  feet  l>eam. 
and  five  feet  six  inches  hold,  with  engines  seventeen  by  seventy-two  inches.  She  remained  on  the  upper  river  in 
command  of  Captains  Gray  and  Baughman  until  :888,  when  Captain  Troup  brought  her  down  over  Tumwater, 
June  15th.  John  McNulty  and  Fred  Wilson  operated  her  on  the  middle  river  until  1893,  when  she  was  taken 
over  the  Cascades  by  Captain  Martineau,  leaving  the  Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation  Company  without  a  boat 
between  The  Dalles  and  Cascades.  A  few  months  later  an  unsuccessful  effort  was  made  to  take  her  back  to  this 
field,  and  since  that  time  she  has  been  engaged  in  towing  on  the  lower  river.  Frank  T.  Dodge  was  the  first  port 
captain  of  the  new  Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation  Company,  holding  that  position  for  several  years.  The  new 
steamer  .S'.  G.  Reed  was  started  on  the  lower  river  route  as  a  seaside  boat,  in  charge  of  Richard  Hoyt,  captain  ; 

E.  J.  Moody,  first  officer  ;  A.  E.  Dierdorff,  chief  engineer ;  W.  G.  Dillingham,  purser. 
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A  number  of  small  steamers  appeared  on  the  Willamette  and  Columbia  in  1879,  none  of  them  of  any  great 
importance.  The  General  Custer,  a  little  propeller  with  a  six  by  six  inch  engine,  was  launched  at  Astoria  by 
R.  E.  Jackson  and  ran  on  the  lower  Columbia  and  Shoalwater  Bay  for  several  years.  The  steamer  Howard 
was  built  at  Lake  River  by  F.  H.  Perkins,  and  the  Magnet  at  Cape  Hancock  by  Capt.  J.  D.  Munson,  Fred  S. 
Munson''  working  with  her  as  engineer.  Two  small  propellers,  the  Dolly  and  the  Annie,  were  brought  up  from 
San  Francisco,  and  a  similar  craft,  the  Litella,  was  constructed  at  Astoria.  The  Cleveland,  a  small  sidewheeler, 
was  completed  at  Portland  by  G.  W.  Simmons.  She  changed  owners  and  masters  quite  frequently,  and  during 
her  career  on  the  river  was  in  charge  of  Sherman  D.  Brown,"1  John  Nelson  and  W.  W.  Nelson.  She  was  sent 
to  Yaquina  Bay  about  1884.  There  an  historic  steam  schooner,  the  h'ale  and  Anna,  was  set  afloat  in  1879  by  Capt. 
Charles  Lutjcns,  and  was  employed  principally  in  sealing.  A  further  account  of  her  exploits  will  l>e  found  in 
the  concluding  chapters  of  this  work  relating  to  that  industry.  At  Umpire  City,  R.  C.  Cordes"  constructed 
the  steamer  Bertha  and  operated  her  for  many  years,  Andrew  J.  Hall,1' Joseph  Herbert"  and  other  Coos  Bay 
marine  men  serving  with  her.  Charles  A.  Winchester  built  the  small  propeller  Wasp  at  Marshfield.  The 
Wenona,  another  diminutive  propeller,  appeared  at  Gardiner  in  1879.  Two  steam  ferry-boats  were  built  at 
Portland,  the  0.  &  C.  R.  R.  No.  2  by  the  Oregon  &  California  Railroad  Company  and  the  Veto  by  Capt. 
W.  H.  Foster,"  the  Bell  at  Wallula  by  H.  W.  Hodgis,  and  the  Western  Queen  at  The  Dalles  by  L.  P.  Jensen. 
Among  the  well  known  vessels  which  passed  out  of  existence  in  1879  were  the  steamships  John  L.  Stephens 
and  Orijlamme,  and  the  river  steamers  Northwest  and  Luekiamute  Chief.  The  Onward  was  sent  to  the  Sound. 
The  hull  of  the  Owyhee,  which  Capt.  Fred  Wilson  had  brought  over  Tumwater  Rapids  in  1878,  was  floated  down 
to  The  Dalles  by  William  Johnston  and  converted  into  a  wood  barge.  Captain  Flanders  resigned  his  position  as 
inspector  of  hulls  in  August,  1879,  and  John  P.  Ward  was  appointed 
to  fill  the  vacancy. 

Seattle  shipbuilders  turned  out  two  fine  steamers  in  1879, 
the  best  of  their  class  which  had  yet  been  constructed  at  that 
point.  The  sidewheeler  (ieorge  /:.  Starr  was  launched  at  Seattle, 
August  1 2th,  for  the  Starr  line  by  J.  F.  T.  Mitchell,  making  her 
trial  trip  October  14th  in  charge  of  Capt.  Charles  Clancey  and 
Engineer  Van  Tassell.  The  Starr  was  one  hundred  and  fifty-four 
feet  long,  twenty-eight  feet  beam,  and  nine  feet  hold,  with  a  beam 
engine  thirty  by  ninety-six  inches.  She  performed  excellent  service 
on  all  the  Sound  routes  for  ten  years,  and  was  commanded  at 
different  times  by  Wilson,  Morrison,  Roberts,  Green,*  Jordison,  Orr, 


'Fred  S.  Munson,  engineer.  was  born  in  Oystcrvillc,  Wash.,  in  i860.  He 
is  a  son  of  Capt.  J.  D.  Munsou,  and  began  stcainboating  with  him  on  the  Magnet 
in  1879,  remaining  for  three  years,  lie  was  afterward  on  the  Emma  Hayseard 
and  Alice,  aud  was  engineer  on  a  number  of  small  steamers  out  of  Astoria,  leaving 
there  for  one  season  to  go  on  the  Chi/cat,  running  to  Alaska.  He  next  weut  to 
the  Sound  with  the  Puritan,  on  returning  assisted  in  equipping  the  Queen  with 
machinery,  and  was  then  engaged  as  engineer  on  the  ll'enona. 

'•Capt  Sherman  I).  Brown  was  born  in  Marysvillc,  Cal  ,  in  1866.  He 
received  an  engineer's  license  in  1SS1  and  a  year  later  was  given  com  maud  of  the 
steamer  Cleveland,  being  at  that  time  the  youngest  man  in  the  district  holding 
master's  papers.  He  operated  the  Cleveland  for  a  few  years,  was  then  interested 
with  his  father  in  the  steamer  Traveler,  and  afterward  ran  the  Jefferson  Street 
Ferry.  Captain  Brown  retired  from  the  water  several  years  ago  and  is  engaged 
in  the  real  estate  business  in  Portland. 

11  Capt.  R.  C.  Cordes  of  Marshfield,  Or.,  was  born  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  iu  1851,  and  commenced  his  marine  career  on  a  tugboat 
owned  by  his  father  on  Lake  Michigan.  He  emigrated  to  Coos  Bay  in  1879,  and  ran  as  engineer  on  the  Hertha  nearly  twelve  years. 
He  afterward  built  and  ran  a  small  steamer  on  Coos  River,  but  is  now  out  of  the  service. 


MtKKMAN   It  llHUU-t 


"Andrew  J.  Hall,  master  and  engineer,  was  born  in  Polk  County,  Or.,  in  i86j,  and  uudertook  his  first  marine  work  on  Coo* 
Bay  in  1878  as  fireman  on  the  steamer  Mesteneer.  He  was  next  engaged  on  the  steamer  Coos,  going  from  her  to  the  Hertha,  where 
he  served  as  engiueer  for  three  years.    The  Mink  and  Myrtle  were  his  next  steamers,  and  he  left  the  latter  to  take  charge  of  the 


He 


of  the 


Coos.    He  also  commanded  the  Annie,  and  has  served  on  the  bar  tugs  Escort,  Featlas  and  Sot  V'h,mias. 
steamer  Cumlu  v  for  a  year  and  hax  recently  held  a  similar  position  on  the  Alert. 

"Capt.  Joseph  Herbert  of  Tacoma.  Wash.,  was  born  in  Dublin  in  1844  and  began  stcamboating  on  Coos  Hay  in  1879.  He  was 
on  the  steamer  Shubrick  with  Captain  Crosby  for  a  long  time,  and  from  her  went  to  Puget  Sound,  where  he  has  since  been  connected 
with  a  number  of  small  steamers.  He  was  master  of  \he  Josephine,  burned  in  North  Bay  in  1891,  and  has  since  had  charge  of  the 
steamer  Favorite. 

"Capt.  W.  H.  Foster  was  born  in  Wisconsin  in  1845  and  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  1854.  sailing  out  of  San  Francisco  on 
the  ship  California  that  year  011  a  whaling  voyage.  He  came  north  in  1872,  was  in  charge  of  the  Stark  Street  Ferry  for  a  few  years, 
and  then  purchased  the  ferry-boat  Salem  A'V  ami  placed  her  011  the  Vancouver  Ferry  route,  where  he  ran  her  for  about  five  years. 
In  the  meantime  he  built  the  steamers  I'eto  No.  1  and  I'eto  No.  i,  selling  the  former  to  the  Jefferson  Street  Ferry  Company.  With 
John  H.  Moore  lie  purchased  the  Salem  Ferry  about  1881  aud  two  years  later  the  Albina  Ferrv.  Iu  |SS6  he  disposed  of  llie 
Vancouver  Ferrv  to  the  Portland  &  Vancouver  Railway  Company,  afterward  reconstructing  the  Albina  1V0.  3  and  I'eto  No.  t. 
He  is  at  present  in  charge  of  the  II'.  S.  Mason,  operated  by  the  city  of  Portland  as  a  free  ferrv.  The  Mason  was  built  by  John  F. 
Sleffeu  from  designs  by  Captain  Foster. 

•Capt.  Leander  Green  of  Hamilton,  Wash.,  was  torn  in  New  Brunswick  in  1847  and  arrived  on  Puget  Sound  about  1877. 
He  was  first  engaged  on  the  steamer  ll'enat,  of  which  he  was  third  owner,  and  was  afterward  employed  on  the  Josephine.  Welcome 
and  Nellie.  He  was  in  the  service  of  the  Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation  Companv  for  about  nine  years  as  master  on  the  Idaho, 
Emma  Ifayward  and  Sehome.  His  last  command  on  the  Sound  was  the  steamship  Eastern  Oregon,  with  which  he  was  connected 
until  she  burned  at  Olympia.    Since  that  time  he  has  been  living  ou  a  farm  near  Hamilton. 
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McAlpine  "  and  other  well  known  Sound  captains.  She  was  relegated  to  the  rear  when  the  Alaskan  and  Olympian 
appeared,  and  was  used  as  an  extra  boat  until  1892,  when  the  Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation  Company  sent  her 
to  Astoria  and  operated  her  on  the  Ilwaeo  route  in  connection  with  their  river  steamers,  Capt.  R.  E.  Howes 
having  charge.  She  was  not  a  success  in  this  field,  and  a  few  months  later  was  secured  by  Capt.  E.  G. 
Baughman,"  Engineer  C.  W.  Snyder  and  Ren  Brierly  of  Seattle,  who  took  her  back  to  the  Sound  and  joined  forces 
with  D.  B.  Jackson  ill  organizing  the  Northwestern  Steamship  Company,  in  whose  service  she  has  since  been 
operated  on  the  Port  Townsend  route  by  way  of  the  mill  ports,  making  occasional  trips  to  Victoria  in  place  of  the 
Rosalie.    In  this  service  she  is  handled  by  Captains  Baughman  and  Williamson,  with  Everett  B.  Coffin. l:  pilot. 

The  Cassiar,  a  stemwheel  steamer  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  feet  long,  twenty-six  feet  beam,  and  four  and 
one-half  feet  hold,  was  launched  at  Seattle  for  the  Stickeen  River  trade.  MeKenzie  &  Martin  were  the 
builders,  and  Nat  H.  Lane,  Jr.,  took  command,  with  Rolwrt  Moran,  chief  engineer,  and  Pratt,  assistant.  The 
Cassiar  had  a  draft  of  less  that  sixteen  inches  light,  and,  with  engines  sixteen  by  seventy-two  inches  turning  a 
twenty-foot  wheel,  she  was  well  equipped  for  the  trade  for  which  she  was  intended.  She  was  registered  under 
the  British  flag  the  following  year  and  sent  to  the  Fraser,  where  she  participated  in  some  fierce  competition. 
J.  F.  T.  Mitchell  constructed  the  small  twin  propeller  Susie  for  Capt.  Hiram  Olney  at  Seattle,  launching  her 
Scptemlier  loth.  The  Neptune,  a  steamer  a  trifle  smaller  than  the  Susie,  was  also  completed.  The  rapid 
increase  in  the  number  of  steamers  during  the  ten  years  preceding  1879  is  shown  in  the  list  registered  in  the 
Puget  Sound  district  that  year :  Annie  Stacart,  Alicia,  Addie,  Blakely,  Colfax,  Ckehalis,  Cyrus  Walker,  Cassiar. 
Cornel,  Despatch,  Favorite  (tug),  Favorite  ( passenger  steamer  1,  Fanny  Lake,  Goliah,  Gem,  James  Mortie,  Josephine. 

J.  B.  Libby,  Messenger,  Nel- 
lie, North  Pacific,  Old  Settler. 
PolitkoJsky,  Phantom,  Ruby. 
St.  Patrick,  S.  L.  Mastiek, 
Susie,  Success,  Tacoma,  Yak- 
ima, Zephyr,  Capital,  Celilo, 
Minnie  May,  Neptune  and 
Teaser.  The  small  stern- 
wheel  steamer  St.  MUhael 
made  regular  trips  on  the 
Yukon  River  in  charge  of 
Capt.  Peter  M.  Anderson'" 
in  1S79.  The  machinery 
from  the  old  steamer  Black 
Diamond  was  removed  and 
the  hull  converted  into  a 
schooner.  The  Linnie  was 
broken  up  by  the  Port 
Blakely  Mill  Company  in 
June,  the  Wenat  shared  the 
same  fate,  and  the  f.ibby  was 
retired  from  service  and  her 
furniture  transferred  to  the  Chehalis.  The  owners  of  the  Politkofsky  and  the  Ruby  became  financially  involved, 
and  the  steamers  passed  into  the  hands  of  Dexter  Hortou  &  Co.  for  a  consideration  of  $5,900  and  $1,150 
respectively.  The  tug  Mary  Taylor  was  taken  by  Captain  Keene  to  the  Columbia,  where  Captain  Wass  assumed 
command  and  oi>crated  her  as  a  tender  in  the  construction  of  the  Tillamook  lighthouse. 


Mk.tMKM  "GttoKciK  !•:.  Starr' 


11  Capt.  A.  N.  McAlpine  is  n  native  of  Yarmouth,  Ontario,  and  came  to  Puget  Sound  in  1877.  He  began  steamhoaling  on  the 
steamer  Xetlie,  afterward  entered  the  service  of  the  Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation  Company,  and  had  command  at  different  times  of 
all  of  their  steamers  on  the  Sound  He  acquired  considerable  notoriety  in  1891,  while  master  of  the  Ctytn/iiaii,  through  a 
misunderstanding  with  the  first  assistant  engineer.  The  difficulty  was  mil  adjusted  until  every  steamer  of  any  prominence  on  Puget 
Sound  was  lied  up. 

"Capt.  K.  O.  Raughman  was  born  in  Oregon  in  1859,  and  commenced  sleamhoatiiig  on  the  Sound  as  a  deckhand  on  the 
steamer  Zephyr  in  1881,  although  he  had  previously  had  considerable  experience  on  the  Columbia  River.  After  leaving  the  Zephyr 
he  was  mate  011  the  steamers  Cliehalis,  City  of  Quincy,  Washington,  W.  F  .Uuuroe,  all  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  Chehalis, 
he  afterward  commanded.  His  lir.it  position  as  master  was  on  the  steamer  Shoo  Fly,  going  from  her  to  the  W.  A'.  Merwin.  tie  was 
master  of  the  steamer  titiza  Anderson  for  three  years,  and  was  also  on  the  Premier  for  a  short  time.  He  was  pilot  on  the  City  of 
Seattle  for  over  two  years.  When  the  t'uion  Pacific  withdrew  the  GtOtft  F.  Starr  from  the  Ilwaeo  route.  Captain  Baughman  went 
to  Portland  and  took  her  back  to  the  Sound,  ami  when  Capt.  I).  B.  Jackson  organized  the  Northwestern  Steamship  Company,  and 
secured  the  Starr,  Raughman  went  with  her  and  has  since  hail  command. 

"Capt  Everett  II.  Coffin  of  Seattle,  Wash  ,  was  born  at  Nantucket,  Mass.,  in  1865.  and  naturally  enough  !>egan  going  to  sea 
when  a  hoy.  lie  sailed  for  several  years  in  the  coasting,  Atlantic  and  whaling  trade,  and  in  1887  came  to  Puget  Sound,  where  he 
joined  the'tug  0"»3  Walker,  afterward  serving  on  a  number  of  well  known  steamers.  When  the  Northwestern  Steamship  Company- 
was  organized  he  was  appointed  pilot  of  their  steamer  Idaho,  with  which  he  has  since  remained. 

"Capt  Peter  M.  Anderson  was  bum  in  Norway  in  1847,  and  began  coasting  out  of  San  Francisco  about  1875.  In  1877  he 
was  appointed  master  of  the  tug  Alpha  of  San  Francisco.  In  1879  he  went  to  the  Yukon  River  in  charge  of  the  sternwheeler 
St.  Michael,  ami  remained  there  for  three  years.  On  his  return  he  went  to  Santa  Monica  Hay,  where  he  ran  a  small  steamer  during 
the  boom.    Since  1S90  he  has  had  command  of  the  lug  Transit  at  San  Francisco. 
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The  handsome  Olympia,  which  had  played  such  an  important  part  in  early  marine  affairs  on  Puget  Sound, 

made  her  last  trip  under  the  old  name  June  28,  1S79,  appearing  the  following  day  as  the  Princess  Louise, 

registering  from  the  port  of  London.     The  change  had  been  advertised  for  six  weeks,  and  the  steamer  was 

started  on  the  route  to  Wrangel  in  place  of  the  Enterprise,  which  returned  to  the  Westminster  run.  The 

li'ilson  G.  Hunt  was  extensively  repaired  and  continued  in  the  Frascr  River  trade.    Capt.  William  Moore 

launched  the  stermvheeler  Western  Slope  in  May  for  the  Stickeen  River.  The  Slope  was  one  hundred  and  fifty-five 

feet  long,  twenty-six  feet  beam,  and  eight  and  one-half  feet  hold,  with  engines  twenty  by  sixty  inches.    She  left 

Victoria  on  her  first  trip  May  26th  in  command  of  Capt  William  Meyer"  and  Kngineer  John  Patterson,  *  carrying 

280  tons  of  freight,  200  passengers  and  60  head  of  cattle.    A  year 

Liter  Moore  took  tin-  steamer  to  the  Frascr.  where  she  ran  until  l88a, 

when  he  became  financially  involved,  and  in  January,  18S3,  she  was 

sold  at  auction  to  Capt.  John  Irving,  who  afterward  turned  her  over  fo 

the  Canadiau  Pacific  Navigation  Company,  and  in  their  service  she 

ended  her  days  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighties.    The  machinery  was 

removed  in  January,  1891,  and  the  hull  converted  into  a  barge.  The 

mail  contract  from  Victoria  to  New  Westminster  was  let  to  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company,  and  from  the  latter  point  to  Vale  it  was  handled 

by  Capt.  John  Irving.    The  up-river  steamers  Victoria  and  Enterprise 

were  purchased  by  Capt.  John  Irving  and  Robert  McLcese  of  Soda 

Creek.    The  first  propeller  built  on  the  lower  Fraser  was  launched  at 

Westminster,  April  22d,  and  was  christened  the  Princess  Louise,  Jr. 

She  was  fifty-seven  feet  long,  eleven  feet  beam,  and  five  feet  hold,  and 

was  bought  in  1882  for  the  missionary  service  in  Alaska.  Another 

small  propeller,  the  Skidegate,  which  is  still  in  service,  was  launched 

April  7th  as  a  tender  for  the  cannery  at  Queen  Charlotte's  Island. 

She  was  seventy-six  feet  long,  fifteen  feet  beam,  and  six  feet  hold.  A 

small  sidewheeler,  the  Ada,  was  operated  on  the  Fraser  by  Capt. 
James   Robinson,  with  William   Sommcrville,'1  engineer.  Captain 

Irving's  steamer  Glenora  struck  on  a  rock  a  short  distance  above  the 

mouth  of  Harrison  River  in  December  and  became  almost  a  total 

wreck.  She  had  been  up  the  river  for  the  purpose  of  helping  the 
Reliance  off  a  bar.  The  latter  steamer  was  close  behind  and  at  once 
took  off  the  passengers  and  crew  and  secured  the  furniture  and  cabin  fittings.  The  steamer  Chelan,  built  for  the 
lake  of  that  name,  was  completed  in  the  fall  of  1879  and  made  her  trial  trip  November  24th.  She  was  a  small 
craft,  less  than  sixty  feet  in  length,  with  ten  feet  beam,  and  four  and  one-half  feet  hold. 

The  United  States  steamer  Jcannette,  in  charge  of  Lieutenant  De  Long  and  Chief  Engineer  Melville,  sailed 
from  San  Francisco  in  August,  1879,  on  an  Arctic  exploring  expedition  destined  for  a  fate,  the  horrors  of  which 
made  humanity  shudder.  The  fearful  tale  of  suffering,  starvation,  cannibalism  and  death  is  too  well  known  to 
require  extended  mention  in  this  work.  The  Jeannette  was  crushed  in  the  ice  pack  in  latitude  770  15'  north  and 
longitude  i°  5'  east,  and  the  few  who  escaped  the  terrible  death  from  starvation  and  cold  reached  civilization 
months  afterward  with  health  or  reason  shattered  by  the  awful  experience  they  had  undergone.  The  United 
States  steamer  Alliance,  which  was  sent  from  Norfolk,  Va.,  to  search  for  the  Jeannette  in  1881  approached  within 
590  miles  of  the  pole,  the  highest  altitude  ever  reached  by  a  Government  vessel. 

The  Olympus,  the  largest  single-decker  in  the  world  and  the  finest  sailing  vessel  ever  built  on  Puget 
Sound,  was  launched  at  Seabeck,  August  21st,  by  Hiram  Doncaster.    She  was  two  hundred  and  thirty-seven  feet 


C»rr.  K.  C  Bai  i.iiman 


'•Capt.  William  Meyer  was  born  in  Germany  in  iSjo,  ami,  after  seafaring  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  arrived  at  Victoria 
in  charge  of  the  bark  Estella  with  a  cargo  of  water  pipe,  tbc  first  received  in  the  city.  The  bark  ran  into  lvsquimaU  I  larhor  during 
a  gale  and  was  obliged  to  cut  away  the  masts  to  keep  off  the  rocks.  While  awaiting  repairs  Captain  Meyer  became  acquainted  with 
Miss  Henrietta  Moore,  a  daughter  of  the  well  known  steaiuboatman.  and  before  leaving  married  her.  The  Estella  loaded  spars  at 
Utsalady  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Mope,  and  after  taking  her  round  the  world  again  Captain  Meyer  returned  to  Victoria  and  began 
steauiboating  with  his  father-in-law.  When  Moore  retired  from  the  business,  Captain  Meyer  entered  the  service  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Navigation  Company,  with  whom  tie  lias  since  remained,  most  of  the  time  in  command  of  the  steamship  Danube  on  the 
northern  route*,  with  occasional  trips  to  the  Columbia  River.  Before  entering  the  Canadian  Pacific  Navigation  Company's  employ 
he  was  in  charge  of  the  Grapptcr  for  some  lime.  In  addition  to  being  a  skillful  navigator.  Captain  Meyer  is  au  authoritv'on  marine 
law,  and.  while  engaged  in  carrying  Chinamen  between  Vancouver,  B.  C„  and  the  Columbia  River  with  the  Danube,  astonished  the 
American  customs  officials,  who  sought  to  detain  his  steamer  on  technical  charges,  by  steaming  boldly  out  of  port  whenever  his 
ship  was  ready  for  sea,  regardless  of  the  wishes  of  the  officials. 

"John  Patterson,  cuginecr,  of  Nelson,  B.  C.,  was  born  in  Edinburgh  in  1840,  and  his  first  marine  experience  was  on  the 
steamship  Malta.  He  came  to  New  Westminster  in  1878  and  ran  for  a  short  time  on  the  tug  Alexander  with  Captain  I'rquhart. 
In  1879  he  fitted  out  the  steamer  Western  Slope,  goin>;  willi  her  to  Alaska.  He  was  afterward  engaged  on  a  number  of  well 
known  steamers  iu  British  Columbia  waters.  A  few  years  ago  he  began  running  on  the  upper  Columbia  and  lakes,  and  is  at  present 
engineer  and  part  owner  of  the  steamer  Ainsworlh  on  Kootenai  Lake. 

"William  Sommerville,  engineer,  of  Victoria,  was  born  in  Scotland  in  1846  and  came  to  British  Columbia  in  1879.  He 
was  first  on  the  sidewheel  steamer  .  Ida  on  the  Fraser,  from  there  went  as  second  engineer  on  the  tug  Pilot,  and  was  subsequently 
chief  on  the  fieaver  ta\A  afterward  a  vear  on  the  Otter.  He  was  also  second  engineer  on  the  Princess  Louise  and  Elizabeth  Irving 
and  chief  011  the  William  Irving,  Yosemite,  Hope,  Cariboo  and  Fly,  Alexander  anil  several  other*. 
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long,  forty-four  feet  beam,  seventeen  feet  hold,  and  could  sail  like  a  yacht,  carrying  an  immense  cargo.  Hall 
Brothers'  shipyard  at  Port  Ludlow  had  attained  more  than  a  local  reputation  for  the  class  of  work  which 
was  being  turned  out,  and  the  several  vessels  constructed  by  them  for  Hawaiian  parties  in  preceding  years  were 
followed  in  1879  by  the  steamer  James  Makee,  of  244  tous  register,  and  the  schooner  Malolo,  133  tons.  The  Maker 
was  schooner  rigged,  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long,  twenty-six  feet  beam,  and  ten  feet  hold,  with  engines 
eleven  and  twenty  by  eighteen  inches,  and  was  taken  to  the  Islands  by  Capt.  W.  T.  Godfrey.  The  schooner 
Emily  Stevens,  eighty-seven  feet  long,  twenty-two  feet  beam,  and  eight  feet  hold,  was  launched  at  Westport,  Or., 
by  Capt.  Alexander  Henderson  for  halibut  fishing,  and  the  schooner  Santa  A'osa,  29.45  tons.  was  ou'" 
at  Marshfield.  Or.  The  Seattle  coal  trade  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  a  good-sized  fleet  of  vessels  found 
profitable  employment  in  handling  it.  Shipments  for  May,  1879,  were  as  follows:  ships  Great  Western  2,170 
tons,  Majestic  1,904,  Eldorado  1,877;  barks  Lizzie  Williams  1,327,  Aureola  1,361,  Harvest  Home  1,013,  Gem  0/ 
the  Ocean  998,  Whistler  795;  barkentines  Modoc  632,  Webfoot  596,  and  schooner  Excelsior  503.  The  latter 
was  sailing  in  the  Wells  line  lietween  San  Francisco  and  Seattle.  Other  vessels  in  the  same  service  were  the 
schooners  Reporter,  Courser  and  Hneneme.  Engaged  in  the  Northwestern  fleet  in  1879  were  five  Alaskas  and 
four  Califomias.  The  former  included  a  Port  Townscnd  fishing  schooner,  a  Pacific  Mail  steamship,  a  sailing  ship 
in  the  Seattle  and  San  Francisco  coal  trade,  a  whaling  bark  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  and  a  United  States 
man-of-war  at  Sitka.    The  Califomias  were  a  propeller,  a  schooner,  a  bark  and  a  man-of-war.    On  retiring  from 


eleven  over  1.300,  and  seven  over  1,400.  They  carried  1.932,080  centals  of  wheat  and  209,098  barrels  of  flour, 
nearly  all  of  which  was  shipped  by  the  following  firms:  Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co.,  twenty-seven  cargoes;  Sibson. 
Church  &  Co.,  eleven  ;  Rodgers,  Meyer  &  Co.,  nine ;  Henry  Hewett  &  Co.,  eight ;  Allen  &  Lewis,  five ;  G.  \V. 
McNear,  nine  ;  J.  McCracken  and  Corbett  &  Macleay,  two  each,  and  M.  C.  Moore,  one.  Among  the  fleet  was 
the  American  bark  Annie  Johnson,  formerly  the  British  ship  Ada  Iredale.  In  1876,  while  bound  from  Androssan 
to  San  Francisco,  she  caught  fire  in  mid-ocean  and  was  abandoned.  The  hull  was  burning  when  sighted  two 
days  later  and  was  not  seen  again  for  several  weeks.  In  December  she  was  again  reported  and  in  the  next  few 
months  was  discovered  several  times,  and  nine  months  after  the  accident  the  craft  was  picked  up  2,350  miles 
from  where  it  had  been  abandoned  and  towed  into  Papeete  on  the  Island  of  Tahiti  by  the  French  transport 
Seig nelay  stationed  there.  The  hull,  though  slightly  warped  with  the  heat,  was  found  to  be  in  good  order.  It 
was  purchased  from  the  French  Government  for  one  thousand  francs  by  James  Crawford  &  Co.  of  San  Francisco, 
who  repaired  the  vessel  and  registered  her  under  the  American  flag.  Among  the  fast  passages  of  1879  was  that 
of  the  American  ship  Jeremiah  Thompson,  Captain  Kirby,  which  arrived  at  Victoria  in  May,  twenty-four  days  from 
Yokohama.  The  schooner  Matoto,  one  of  Hall  Brothers'  productions,  sailed  from  Cape  Flattery  to  Honolulu  in 
ten  and  one-half  days,  breaking  all  existing  records  until  another  from  the  same  yard,  the  barkentine  Catherine 
Sudden,  Captain  Iugalls,  sailed  the  same  distance  from  Honolulu  to  the  Cape  in  nine  days  and  thirteen  hours. 

There  were  few  marine  disasters  in  1 879  beside  the  wreck  of  the  Great  Republic.  The  British  bark  Decherdass 
Ambiadass,  Captain  Williams,  from  Shanghai  for  Moodyville,  was  lost  July  27th  on  the  west  coast  of  Vancouver 
Island  about  five  miles  south  of  Cape  Beale  light  and  near  the  entrance  to  the  straits.  The  bark  came  up  during 
a  dense  fog  and  at  1:45  A.  m.,  as  the  second  mate  was  preparing  to  tack,  she  struck  bow  on  and  immediately 


the  Oregon  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Company,  Captain  Ains- 
worth  purchased  the  barks 
Colo  ma  and  Alden  Besse, 
engaged  in  the  China  trade. 
The  bark  Edward  James  was 
bought  by  Henry  Cornwall 
and  put  under  the  Hawaiian 
flag  under  the  name  Liliu. 


The  Columbia  River 
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grain  fleet  for  1879  was 
composed  of  seventy-nine 
vessels :  thirty-three  British 
ships,  thirty  British  barks, 
eleven  American  ships,  three 
American  and  two  Norwe- 
gian barks.  The  largest 
was  the  British  ship  Prince 
Amedes,  1,602  tons;  the 
smallest,  Prince  Zoroya.  383 
tons  Thirty-seven  of  the 
vessels  were  over  1,000  tons 
register,  thirty -one  over 
1,100,  nineteen  over  1.200, 
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commenced  to  leak  badly.  She  dragged  over  the  reef,  settling  hard  aground  in  a  little  cove  inshore,  and 
at  daylight  the  Indians  rescued  the  crew.  Captain  Spring,  who  was  at  Cape  Bcale  with  the  Favorite,  went  to  the 
scene  and  took  the  crew,  sails,  etc.,  to  Victoria.  The  wreck  was  sold  to  Henry  Saunders  for  $180.  The  ship 
Marmion,  Capt.  V.  W.  Jordan,"  coal-laden  from  Departure  Hay  for  San  Francisco,  foundered  off  Cape  Flattery, 
November  Sth.  She  sailed  from  the  coal  port,  November  7th,  with  1,300  tons  of  cargo,  and  after  passing 
Flattery  encountered  a  strong  southeaster  with  a  heavy  cross  sea,  which  strained  the  ship  so  that  she  began  to 
leak  badly,  and  the  pumps  were  unable  to  keep  her  free.  The  water  continued  to  gain  on  the  crew,  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  eighth  the  barometer  stood  at  29.30.  Serious  consequences  were  anticipated  if  they  remained 
longer  with  the  doomed  vessel.  She  was  accordingly  abandoned,  and  the  crew  boarded  the  Tarn  ()' Shanler,  which 
had  been  standing  by,  and  were  taken  to  San  Francisco.  The  position  of  the  vessel  was  48°  6'  north  and  1250  40' 
west.  The  schooner  Esther  Colas,  while  towing  out  of  Rogue  River,  October  2tst,  struck  heavily  on  the  bar  and 
became  a  total  loss,  although  a  portion  of  her  salmon  cargo  was  saved.  The  American  ship  Washington  Libby 
was  wrecked  near  Port  Angeles.  July  23d. 

The  American  bark  Gem  of  the  Ocean,  Captain  Hawse,  from  Seattle  for  San  Francisco  with  coal,  struck  on 
the  west  coast  of  Vancouver  Island,  in  August,  about  eight  miles  southeast  of  Port  San  Juan,  and  was  reported 
a  total  loss.  The  captain  and  crew  reached  Port  Townsend  in  a  small  boat.  The  brig  Timandra,  Captain 
Thomas,  from  Honolulu  to  Alaska  on  an  illegal  trading  expedition  with  three  thousand  gallons  of  rum,  went 
ashore  May  20th  on  Nonuwak  Island.  The  mate  and  three  seamen  traveled  four  hundred  miles  in  a  small  boat 
to  Sitka,  Alaska,  where  the  Richard  Rush  was  stationed,  and  the  cutter  left  at  once  to  confiscate  the  cargo.  Some 
of  the  mcmlwrs  of  the  crew  were  taken  to  San  Francisco  by  the  steamer  .S7.  Paul,  Captain  Frskine.  The 
mystery  surrouuding  the  disappearance  of  the  schooner  Alaska,  while  en  route  from  China  to  Burrard's  Inlet, 
and  which  had  been  missing  for  several  years,  was  cleared  up  in  1879  by  the  confession  of  a  sailor  in 
Yokohama,  who  stated  that  while  off  the  coast  of  Japan  the  crew  mutinied,  murdered  the  captain,  two  mates  and 
the  supercargo,  and,  after  burning  the  ship,  escaped  in  a  small  boat.  The  ship  Tabor,  which  arrived  at  Portland 
with  a  cargo  of  railroad  iron  from  Philadelphia,  collided  with  the  bark  Geneva  in  latitude  140  south,  longitude 
320  west,  April  17th,  and  the  bark  foundered  immediately.  The  Tabor  rescued  and  landed  the  crew  of  the  wrecked 
vessel  at  Rio  Janeiro.  The  British  ship  Allegiance  grounded  on  Sand  Island  while  sailing  in  but  was  fortunately 
released  by  the  efforts  of  the  tugs  Drenham,  Astoria  and  Columbia, 
whose  owners  received  $$,000  salvage.  The  tug  Katie  Cook,  Captain 
Parker,  came  up  from  Coos  Bay  in  May  under  charter  to  A.  Y.  Ham- 
ilton, who  used  her  in  an  unsuccessful  effort  to  float  the  City  of  Dublin. 

Among  the  deaths  occurring  in  1879  were  Capt.  George  L. 
Squires  of  the  steamer  Gttssie  Telfair,  at  San  Francisco,  February 
17th  ;  Capt.  George  Smith  of  the  steamer  City  of  Quincy,  drowned  in 
Lewis  River,  March  28th  :  Capt.  Benjamin  F.  Smith,  who  brought 
the  brig  Francisco  round  the  Horn  in  1851,  at  Portland,  April  5th; 
K.  N.  Cook,  formerly  of  the  People's  Transportation  Company,  at 
Salem,  May  5th  ;  Capt.  J.  S.  Crocker,  for  a  short  time  bar  pilot  on 
the  Columbia,  at  Portland,  May  26th  ;  Capt.  James  W.  Foster  of  the 
bark  Don  Xicholas,  at  San  Francisco,  May  25th  ;  Capt.  George 
Browner  of  the  Alida,  at  Seattle,  July  13th  ;  and  Capt.  Claurick 
Crosby,  formerly  of  the  AVrc  World,  at  Tumwater,  October  22d. 
Capt.  John  Hayes,  formerly  of  the  propeller  California,  expired  sud- 
denly while  seated  at  dinner  on  the  revenue  cutter  Oliver  Wo/colt,  at 
Port  Townsend,  May  26th  ;  and  Capt.  George  W.  Bailey  of  the  rev- 
enue cutter  Richard  Rush  was  thrown  overboard  by  a  lurch  of  the 
vessel  and  drowned  off  Cape  Flattery,  October  16th. 

The  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  which  at  the  present  time 
owns  and  operates  several  very  pretentious  steamers  in  the  North- 
west, in  1880  built  their  first  vessel,  the  steamer  Frederick  A*.  Billings, 

1     >  _  ...       "        ..  .  .  CAM.  P.  W.  JOai.A* 

which  was  launched  at  Cchlo.    Its  dimensions  were  :  length,  two 

hundred  feet  j  beam,  thirty-seven  feet ;  depth  of  hold,  six  feet,  with  engines  twenty  by  ninety-six  inches.  Capt. 
\V.  P.  Gray  was  put  in  charge,  and  the  steamer  was  used  as  a  transfer  boat  at  Ainsworth  until  the  completion  of 
the  bridge,  afterward  performing  a  similar  duty  at  Pasco.  The  Hillings  was  rebuilt  at  Celilo  in  1S85  ami  at  Pasco 
in  1889.  and  is  still  in  good  repair,  although  there  is  but  little  business  for  water  craft  on  the  upper  river  at 

"Capt.  F.  \V.  Jordan  was  born  in  Newton,  Mass.,  in  1S4S.  aud  has  been  engaged  in  the  marine  business  since  boyhood.  Hi* 
first  work  Ml  in  the  coasting  trade  out  of  Boston,  after  which  he  spent  several  month*  on  an  Fast  Indiaman.  He  came  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  in  as  chief  officer  of  the  ship  Cutti;  a/or,  which  he  left  in  San  Francisco,  ami  for  the  next  twenty  years  was 
in  the  Northwestern  trade.  He  took  command  of  the  Afarmion  in  1874  and  remained  in  charge  until  she  foundered  The  following 
year  be  was  appointed  master  of  the  ship  Hcli'idere,  which  he  sailed  most  of  the  time  in  the  Nanaimo  coal  trade  until  1S86.  when  he 
took  the  Commodore,  with  which  be  remained  two  years.  The  new  steam  collier  Wellington  was  then  placed  in  his  charge,  and 
be  handled  her  in  a  very  successful  manner  until  he  retired  from  the  coasting  service  a  few  years  ago  to  take  his  present  position  as 
bar  pilot  at  San  Francisco,  and  in  this  calling  has  made  fully  as  good  a  record  as  he  enjoyed  011  the  high  sea*. 
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present.    The  Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation  Company  constructed  their  first  steamer,  the  f/assalo,  at  The  Dalles 
in  1880.    She  was  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  long,  thirty  feet  lieam,  and  six  feet  hold,  with  engines  seventeen 
\>y  sixty  inches.    Capt.  Fred  Wilson,  first  in  command,  was  succeeded  by  H.  F.  Coe.    Capt.  Johu  McNulty  was 
in  charge  during  her  last  five  years  on  the  middle  river,  and  in  May,  18SS,  she  was  piloted  over  the  Cascades  tiv 
Captain  Troup  at  a  stage  of  water  lower  than  when  any  other  steamer  except  the  Okanogan  had  attempted  the 
passage.    She  was  slightly  repaired  after  reaching  Portland  and  was  then  sent  to  the  Sound  in  charge  of  Capt. 
O.  A.  Anderson,  and  on  arrival  was  started  on  the  Bellingham  Kay  route.    She  remained  on  the  Sound  until 
I  when  Capt.  Cyrus  Harriman  brought  her  back  to  the  Columbia.    Since  that  time  she  has  been  employed 

/>*"!  ncipally  as  a  towboat.    With  the  exception  of  the  above,  there  were  few  additions  to  the  steam  fleet  on  the 
Columbia  and  Willamette  rivers  in  1880.    The  Salem,  a  light-draft  stcrnwhecler  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet 
'tJ*  **g.  twenty-nine  and  one-half  feet  beam  and  four  feet  four  inches  depth  of  hold,  was  launched  at  Portland  lot 
upper  Willamette  trade  and  began  running  in  command  of  Capt.  George  Raal>e.    She  was  sold  in  1883  to 
' —  apt.  K.  W.  Spencer,  who  rebuilt  her  and  operated  her  for  eight  years,  making  large  profits  whether  the 
earner  was  running  or  tied  up.    When  freights  or  subsidies  were  not  liberal  enough  on  the  Willamette. 
^  pencer  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  her  to  Astoria  and  offering  to  tow  ships  at  such  sweeping  reductions  in 
r"  sites  that  he  was  always  sure  of  securing  a  good  bonus  to  retire.    In  1891  the  Salem  was  purchased  by  Capt. 
Oeorge  W.  Taylor,  who  has  since  operated  her  on  the  upper  Willamette  and  in  jobbing  at  Portland.  The 
p»ropeller  Gold  Dust  was  launched  at  Portland  in  1880  by  Capt.  E.  W.  Spencer,  who  used  her  on  the  Vancouver 
Toute,  making  two  round  trips  a  day.    She  was  withdrawn  in  August,  and  a  year  later  was  taken  up  over  the 
Cascades  to  run  in  connection  with  the  steamer  Fleetwood.    S|>encer  soon  retired  her  on  a  subsidy,  and  in  1SS3 

she  was  purchased  by  Both- 
wick  &  Frain,  proprietors  m 
the  Cascade  Lumbering  Com 
(May.  On  May  25,  1SX4,  she 
was  taken  over  the  Cascades 
by  Captain  Martineau  and 
Engineer  St.  Martin.  K.  li 
Fellows,  George  Adams  and 
J.  Jenkins  were  also  on 
board  at  the  time.  She  was 
employed  in  jobbing  at  Port- 
land until  1886,  when  she 
was  sold  to  O.  A.  and  L.  C. 
Smith  of  Olympia,  who  ran 
her  l>etween  Seattle  and  the 
Capital  City.  Her  career  on 
the  Sound  was  not  a  fortunate 
one,  as  she  sank  several  times. 

The  steamer  Myrtle 
the  second  of  the  name  at 
Coos  Bay,  was  launched  at 

Marshfield  by  Hall  &  Lightner,1'  the  latter  commanding  her  until  1887,  when  I,evi  Snyder,  J.  H  Snyder,  Dr. 
Downing,  Frank  Barrows  and  S.  S.  Snyder  purchased  her  and  took  her  to  the  Coquille  River.  She  was  afterward 
owned  by  the  Dunhams,  and  was  iu  charge  of  M.  P.  Pendergrast,  Robert  Jones  and  others.  The  tug  Sol  Thoma,. 
which  Capt.  William  Hayden  brought  out  from  Philadelphia  in  1867,  was  sent  to  Coos  Bay  to  relieve  the  Ftarlta. 
She  remained  there  for  several  years,  and  was  commanded  by  Captains  James  Hill,  Roliert  Lawson  and  John 
Eriekson.  On  the  upper  Columbia,  S.  R.  Smith  built  the  small  steamer  Rover,  which  was  used  for  jobbing  ami 
towing.  The  following  steam  ferry-boats  were  built:  the  Columbia  at  Columbus,  Wash.,  by  E.  F.  Coleman: 
Miluaukie  by  F.  C.  Harlow  ;  Veto  No.  s  by  Foster  &  Moore  ;  and  Stark  Street  Ferry  by  A.  J.  Kuott,  at  Portland. 
The  latter  vessel  is  still  in  service  and  was  for  over  ten  years  in  charge  of  Capt.  Henry  Van  Aukcn. 

The  most  imjiortant  event  in  the  ocean  steamship  business  in  1880  was  the  arrival  of  the  Columbia,  which 
was  built  at  Chester,  Penn.,  for  the  Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation  Company.  She  was  in  command  of  Capt 
Freil  Holies  on  the  voyage  round  the  Horn,  arrived  at  Portland  on  her  first  regular  trip  from  San  Franei-o  1. 
July  22d,  and  in  charge  of  her  first  master  has  since  remained  almost  continuously  on  the  route,  making  over  four 
hundred  round  trips  between  San  Francisco  and  the  Columbia.  The  Columbia  is  three  hundred  and  nine  feet  long, 
thirty-eight  feet  five  inches  lnram,  and  twenty-three  feet  three  inches  hold,  net  tonnage  1,746.  Oliver  Van  Puscr 
has  served  as  chief  engineer  nearly  all  the  time  since  she  has  lieen  in  service,  with  H.  Brinckerhoff,  first  assistant. 

"Capt.  J.  R.  Lightncr  of  Marehficld,  Or.,  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  in  1839,  and  emigrated  in  1875  to  Coos  Hay,  where  hf 
worked  for  a  year  as  foreman  in  the  mill.    He  secured  the  mail  contract  from  Coos  City  to  Bandon,  purchased  the  steamer  Mm. 
and  a  year  later  took  out  a  master's  license  and  also  secured  a  license  as  an  engineer,    lie  operated  the  steamer  five  years,  hnnlli 
selling  her  10  Snyder  Brothers  of  Co<|uille.    He  then  remained  ashore  about  three  years  and  has  since  been  engaged  at  in'.t  n 
on  nearly  all  the  steamers  on  the  bay. 
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J.  K.  Driscoll "  also  served  as  second  and  first  assistant  for  eight  years.  The  Columbia's  record  011  the  Portland 
and  San  Francisco  route  is  remarkable,  as  only  once  in  nearly  fifteen  years  has  she  been  longer  than  one  night 
at  sea  on  the  down  trip  between  the  two  cities.  Harly  in  1895  she  was  withdrawn  from  the  route  and  placed  in 
the  drydock  at  the  Union  Iron  Works.  San  Francisco,  for  a  thorough  overhauling,  ami  when  she  is  again  afloat 
will  be  in  better  condition  than  when  she  first  arrived  from  the  Fast.  Victoria  and  Pugct  Sound  were  favored 
with  several  steamships  in  addition  to  the  regular  steamers  City  of  Chester  and  Dakota.  The  latter  completed  her 
mail  contract  of  seventy-seven  trips  in  October,  and  was  then  sold  to  the  Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Company,  who 
continued  to  operate  her  on  the  route.     Captains  Morse  and  Griffiths  commanded  the  Dakota,  and  Capt. 

K.  Poleiuann  the  City  of  Chester.  The 
steamship  Empire,  Captain  McAllep, 
and  the  Idaho,  Captain  Alexander, 
were  also  running  in  the  same  trade, 
while  the  Alexander  Duncan,  Capt. 
J.  F.  Denny,  and  the  California, 
Captains  Thorn  and  Carroll,  were  in 
the  local  service  between  the  Sound 
and  the  Columbia  River,  the  latter 
also  making  trips  to  Alaska.  The 
steamship  Areata,  a  600-ton  vessel, 
built  at  San  Francisco  in  1S76,  was 
in  the  Wellington  coal  traffic  in 
charge  of  Captain  Holt.  The  llylton 
Castle,  a  large  steam  collier,  arrived 
at  Victoria  in  January',  under  a  three-year  charter  to  R.  Duusmuir  &  Co.,  with  J.  Baumann,  captain,  H.  Dixon, 
first  officer,  F.  N.  Laws,  chief  engineer.  The  vessel  was  built  in  187 1,  and  was  two  hundred  and  fifty -one 
feet  long,  thirty-two  feet  four  inches  beam,  and  nineteen  feet  two  inches  hold,  with  engines  twenty-eight  and 
fifty-five  by  thirty-three  inches.  At  the  expiration  of  the  charter  in  [883  the  steamer  returned  to  Fngland,  and 
three  years  later,  while  en  route  from  New  York  to  Rouen  with  a  cargo  of  corn,  foundered  twelve  miles  south  of 
Fire  Island  light,  drowning  the  captain  and  ten  men.  The  wreck  was  a  menace  to  vessels  approaching  New 
York  harbor  for  a  long  time  and  was  finally  destroyed  with  dynamite.  Nearly  all  the  ocean  steamers  in  the 
British  Columbia  mail  service  ran  to  New  Westminster.  The  postal  contract,  for  which  Goodall,  Nelson  ft 
Perkins  received  $400  per  trip,  called  for  the  operation  of  Fnglish  and 
American  steamers,  and  one  of  the  new  arrivals  on  the  line  was  the 
steamship  Victoria,  Hayward,  captain,  J.  C.  Hunter,  first  officer, 
George  Nixon,  chief  engineer,  Roliert  Hackley,"  first  assistant,  the 
latter  and  Robert  Turner  "  subsetpjently  serving  as  chief.  The  Victoria 
steam  fleet  was  increased  by  two  very  fine  boats.    The  Cassiar,  built  at 

J,J.  K.  Driscoll,  engineer,  was  Iwrn  iu  New  York  in  1852,  ami  served  a  three 
years'  apprenticeship  at  Roach's  Iron  Works  at  that  city,  lie  came  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  iu  1S70  ax  engine  storekeeper  on  tile  .steamship  Alaska,  making  Tour  trips  to 
China  with  her  as  oiler.  He  subsequently  returned  overland  to  New  York,  where 
be  worked  on  the  construction  of  the  steamship  .  Icapn/co,  and  on  her  completion 
made  thirty-rive  trips  with  her  lietween  New  York  and  Aspinwall.  He  reached  the 
Coast  again  in  1876  and  joined  the  steamer  Grenada  as  third  assistant  engineer. 
He  was  next  011  the  steamship  Columbia  as  second  assistant  and  first  assistant  for 
eight  years,  left  her  to  go  as  chief  of  the  Cosmopolis,  where  he  remained  for  a  year, 
and  sulisequcntly  served  in  the  San  Francisco  ferry  service  as  assistant  engineer. 
In  1888  he  entered  the  Spreckels'  employ  and  has  remained  with  them  since.  He 
is  at  prescut  chief  engineer  of  the  tug  Vigilant. 

Rol.ert  Hackley.  engineer,  was  born  in  Florida  in  1840,  and  began  his 
maritime  career  on  the  steamer  Yazoo,  between  New  York  ami  Norfolk.  In  1867 
he  joined  the  steamship  Xermla  and  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  as  water-tender.  He 
served  with  her  as  second  assistant  for  about  six  months  after  her  arrival,  and  then 
went  to  China,  where  he  rau  out  of  Shanghai  as  chief  of  the  sidewheet  steamship 
AV.v  )  'ork.  He  relumed  to  San  Francisco  in  1876,  worked  for  a  short  time  as  third 
assistant  on  the  City  of  Peking,  and  was  afterward  first  assistant  of  the  same  steamer. 
He  then  became  chief  of  the  steamship  Victoria,  and  was  sulncqucntty  chief  of  the 
following  vessels  :  State  of  California,  two  and  one-half  years:  Orizaba,  two  years  ; 
Wilming ton,  fourteen  months;  Ancon,  eighteen  months.  When  the  latter  vessel 
was  wrecked,  Hackley  was  appointed  first  assistant  of  the  steamship  Mariposa,  and 

on  the  resignation  of  Chief  Fletcher,  about  three  years  ago,  he  was  selected  to  fill  Romuit  Trasiaa 

the  vacancy. 

"Robert  Turner,  engineer,  of  Tacoma,  Wash.,  came  to  this  Coast  from  New  York  in  February,  1*74,  and  011  arriving 
in  San  Francisco  commenced  his  steamship  service  by  joining  the  engineer  corps  of  the  (licnatia,  lielonging  to  the  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Company,  then  running  between  San  Francisco.  Panama  and  wav  ports.  After  several  trips  with  the  (Grenada  he 
joined  the  City  of  Peking  of  the  same  company,  sailing  liet  ween  San  Francisco,  Yokohama  and  Hongkong.  On  this  steamer  he  held 
the  position  of  second  assistant  during  nineteen  voyages  aud  was  then  transferred  to  the  Colima,  running  to  Panama,  serving  as  first 
assistant.  After  making  four  voyages  on  the  Coiitua,  he  left  her  for  the  Slate  ,<i  California,  plying  between  Sail  Francisco 
aud  Portland,  as  first  assistant.  A  year  later  he  went  as  chief  engineer  of  the  steamship  Victoria,  running  between  San  Francisco 
and  I'ugct  Sound  ports,  and  remained  with  her  until  she  was  lost,  Novcmlier  JS,  1883,  on  Fort  Orford  Reef.  He  subsequently 
worked  for  a  short  time  on  the  old  sidcwheeler  Orizaba,  and  afterward  served  as  chief  engineer  on  the  steamer  Idaho,  between 
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Seattle  the  preceding  year,  was  put  under  the  British  flag  and  ran  on  the  Fraser,  and  Capt.  John  Irving 
constructed  the  fine  steamer  William  Irving,  which,  on  May  16th,  made  her  first  trip  on  the  Fraser,  where 
she  performed  excellent  service  for  many  years.  In  1891  she  was  extensively  overhauled  and  equipped  with 
new  machinery.  The  steamer  continued  to  run  until  sunk,  June,  1894.  near  Farr's  Bluff  on  the  Fraser,  the 
machinery  alone  being  saved  from  the  wreck.    Captains  George  and  Frank  Odin  were  masters  of  the  steamer. 

and  J.  E.  Jeffcott "  was  for 
many  years  chief  engineer. 
Captain  Irving  was  also 
interested  in  the  fine  stern- 
wheeler  Peerless,  built  at 
Kam  loops  for  the  lake  trade. 
She  was  one  hundred  and 
thirty-one  feet  long,  twenty- 
five  feet  beam,  and  four  feet 
six  inches  hold,  and  proved 
quite  profitable  until  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
ruined  steamboating  in  that 
section.  Capt.  James  \V. 
Troup  was  in  command  for 
a  short  time.  The  small 
propeller  Senator,  fifty-five 
feet  long  by  twelve  f e e t 
beam,  was  constructed  at 
15th.  Van  Brenner  was  also 
The  steam  tug  Pilot,  built  at 
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Burrard's  Inlet  by  Capt.  James  Van  Brenner,1"  and  made  her  trial  trip  April 
owner  of  the  Lenora,  which  was  then  commanded  by  Capt.  William  Holmes.* 
Portland  a  few  years  previously,  was  purchased  by  the  British  Columbia  Towing  Company  for  $12,500,  and 
the  big  tug  Alexander,  built  in  1876  at  a  cost  of  $80,000,  was  sold  in  June  to  Capt.  J.  D.  Warren  for  $15,000. 
Warren  was  also  operating  the  ancient  Heaver,  and  in  October  a  fire  destroyed  her  upper  works,  the  damage 
amounting  to  about  $500.    The  Starr  line  kept  their  steamer  George  E.  Starr  in  the  Victoria  trade  in  1880, 
with  Capt.  Thomas  Wilson  in  charge.    Their  new  postal  contract 
with  the  Dominion  Government  went  into  effect  September  1st.  It 
provided  for  a  remuneration  of  $2,500  per  3'ear  for  one  trip  a  week, 
$5,000  for  two,  $7,500  for  three,  and  $I5,(xjo  for  six. 

The  Puget  Sound  steam  fleet,  which  a  decade  before  could 
have  been  handled  by  a  score  of  men,  had  grown  to  such  propor- 
tions that  in  1880  it  furnished  employment  to  the  following  licensed 
officers:  Masters— J.  C.  Brittain,  W.  R.  Ballard,  Henry  Bailey, 
J.  C.  Baker,  Thomas  Brennan,  John  B.  Cook,  Charles  Clancey, 

Portland,  Puget  Sound  and  Alaska.  In  1890  Mr.  Turner  went  10  Philadelphia 
to  take  charge  of  the  engine*  of  the  City  oj  Seattle,  which  was  constructed  for 
the  Puget  Sound  &  Alaska  Steamship  Company.  She  sailed  for  Puget  Sound 
Septemlier  16,  1890,  with  the  following  officers  :  Melville  Nichols,  captain  ; 
Charles  Ames,  first  officer;  Prank  Woodman,  second  officer;  R.  C.  Turner, 
chief  engineer ;  David  Granger,  first  assistant  j  James  Ncely,  second  assistant. 
She  arrived  at  Port  Townsend.  December  2.1th,  after  calling  at  the  ports  of 
Rio  Janeiro,  Valparaiso  and  San  Francisco,  and  spending  eight  days  in  the 
Straits  of  Magellan. 

"J.  E.  Jeffcott,  engineer,  of  New  Westminster,  B.  C. ,  was  born  on  the 
Isle  of  Man  in  1S56  After  serving  an  apprenticeship  he  entered  the  employ 
of  the  International  Steamship  Company  of  Liverpool  in  1875.  lie  went  to 
Canada  in  1SK2  and  worked  for  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  until  the  latter 
part  of  1884.  when  he  came  to  Victoria  and  joined  the  steamer  Sardonyx  in  the 
coasting  trade.  He  was  afterward  on  the  Otter.  Etta  White,  Reliance,  William 
Irving,  Maude,  Islander  and  Transfer.  He  was  chief  engineer  of  the  William 
living  for  seven  years,  remaining  with  her  until  she  was  wrecked,  and  since 
that  time  has  l>eeu  engaged  on  the  Transj'er. 

"Capt.  James  Van  Brenucr  was  born  in  New  York  in  1832,  and  went 
into  the  marine  business  on  the  Praser  River  in  1866  with  the  little  steamer  Sea 
Foam,  which  he  afterward  took  to  Moody ville,  where  he  ran  her  four  years.  He 
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subsequently  purchased  the  steamer  Chinaman,  which  came  from  the  Orient  on  n  sailing  vessel,  ami  ran  her  for  several  years.  He 
then  constructed  the  l.illie,  using  the  machinery  from  the  Sea  Foam,  in  1S74  built  the  Leonora,  and  four  years  later  the  Senator. 
He  recently  retired  from  the  water  and  is  living  in  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

•  Capt.  William  Holmes  of  Victoria  was  born  in  Sweden  in  1856.  and  emigrated  to  the  1'nited  States  when  a  boy.  He  sailed 
out  of  Philadelphia  iii  the  West  Indian  trade  for  about  five  years,  and  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  1877.  His  first  work  on  the  Sound 
was  with  the  steamer  Isabel,  between  Victoria  and  Port  Townsrnd,  and  a  year  later  he  shipped  on  the  bark  Wealthy  Pendleton. 
which  sailed  to  Buenos  Ayres  anil  thence  to  Liverpool.  Holmes  returned  to  Victoria  the  following  year  and  joined  the  old  steamer 
(h  appier  .is  mate,  going  from  her  to  the  Etta  White,  and  then  taking  charge  of  the  steamer  Leonora  on  Ilurranl's  Inlet,  with  which 
he  remained  four  years.  He  was  next  in  command  of  the  steamer  Vancouver  for  two  years,  engaged  in  the  lowing  business,  taking 
the  steamer  Hope  about  seven  years  ago,  and  ha*  remained  in  charge  since. 
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G.  A.  Cushman,  William  tie  Lanty,  C.  P.  Farrer,  G.  W.  Gove,  Thomas  Grant,"  Leandcr  Green,  Benjamin 
Harris,  Edward  Harkness,  W.  H.  Hamlin,  John  S.  Hill,  John  F.  lister,  John  B.  Libby,  Nat  H.  I^ane,  Charles 
Low,  S.  D.  Libby.  Daniel  Morrison,  W.  F.  Munroe,  E.  H.  McAlmond.  If.  S.  Norton,  E.  H.  Nichols,  H.  J. 
Olney,  N.  T.  Oliver,  J.  G.  Parker,  G.  H.  Parker,  Jacob  Scoland,  J.  W.  Smith,  Frank  vSmith,  William 

Selby,  Joseph  Taylor,  J.  M.  Vanderbilt,  William  Williamson,  Chris 
Williams,  Thomas  Wilson,  W.  I.  Waitt,  James  Woolery ;  pilots— 
J.  W.  Burse,  James  Delgardno,*1  S.  M.  Denuy,  James  Oilman,  Henry 
McCray,  Cyrus  Orr,  John  Oliver ;  mates — Daniel  Benson,  A.  F. 
Chandler,  John  Fussell,  James  Healy,  Daniel  Huntley,  William 
Hayter,  William  Jansom,  Cyrus  Orr,  Joseph  Oliver,  John  Oliver, 
S.  M.  Pcrcival,  J.  M.  Phillips,  William  Selby,  J.  It  Vanderbilt, 
Prank  Waters,  George  Walker,  William  B.  Woolery  engineers — 
Stephen  Antonio,  James  Avery  •  Robert  Aircy.  George  Allen,  Charles 
Uuwen,  J.  W.  Burse,  Thomas  Benson.  I.  J.  Chapman,  Timothy 
Cosgriff,  Henry  Denny,  Robert  Davis,1-'  W.  W.  Davis.  E.  W.  Doty. 
James  Durgan,  Henry  Duane,  Peter  Doyle,  O.  O.  Denny,  C.  H. 
Grinwald,  George  Gilson,  John  Godbold,  James  Griffiths,  James  Gray, 
John  Hicks,  William  Hoyle  Collier,"  William  H.  Hammond,  J.  A. 
Jenson,  David  Kennedy,  J.  H.  Kennedy,  George  Kelly,  James 
Kirch,  Harry  Lord,  Henry'  Lanis,  Dennis  Lawler,  A.  E.  LaBallister, 
John  Melville,  M.  D.  McCall.  Melville  McCorcle,  Robert  Moran,  Peter 
Moran,  John  Malcolm,  W.  K.  Merwin,  James  Morgan,  Peter  Nelson, 

•  dpt.  Thomas  Grant  wag  born  in  Nova  Scotia  in  1850.  and  while  a  young 
man  nailed  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  and  Lakes,  reaching  Puget  Sound  in  1874  ana 
going  on  the  ,\'orlh  Pacific  as  deckhand.  He  filled  that  position  until  1S77,  when 
lie  was  appointed  mate  of  the  steamer.  In  1879  he  was  given  commaud  of  the 
Alida,  which  he  ran  for  a  year,  and  then  went  to  the  Willamette  River  as  mate  on 
the  Governor  Crover  and  Champton.  In  18S1  he  returned  to  the  Sound  in  com- 
maud of  the  George  E.  Starr,  and  served  with  the  Oregon  Railway  it  Navigation 
Company  until  1SS4  as  master  of  the  Annie  Stewart,  Idaho,  Ueliome  and  Emma  Hayu-ard,  When  he  left  this  service  he  took 
the  sternwheel  steamer  Bob  Irving,  in  company  with  George  Roberts  and  others,  aud  ran  her  from  Tacotna  to  Henderson's  Bay. 
He  sold  his  interest  to  his  partners  shortly  afterward  and  worked  with  Capt.  Tom  Wright  on  the  Eliza  Anderson  as  mate  and 
pilot  during  the  winter  of  1884.  He  subsequently  purchased  the  steamer 
Wildwood  and  spent  several  thousand  dollars  upon  her  in  repairs.  She  burned 
ten  days  after  she  was  ready  to  ruu,  and  he  then  secured  employment  as  master 
of  thesteamer  Po/itko/sky,  with  which  he  remained  for  two  years.  He  left  her 
for  the  tug  Pioneer,  which  he  commanded  for  six  years,  and  in  1891  was  inter- 
ested in  the  construction  of  the  tug  Discovery,  taking  command  of  her  as  soon 
as  she  went  into  commission,  and  still  retaining  that  position. 

"Capt.  James  Delgardno  of  Port  Townsend  was  one  of  the  arrivals  in 
1853,  reaching  the  Sound  on  the  brig  Marshall.  Delgardno  was  born  in  Scot- 
land in  1832  and  went  to  sea  when  but  a  boy,  arriving  in  San  Francisco  in  1852 
and  going  to  the  Sound  a  year  later.  Alter  making  two  trips  north  from  San 
Francisco  he  left  the  brig  and  built  the  schooner  Ann  /Mgardno,  which  he  ran 
in  the  Sacramento  trade  until  1855,  when  he  returned  to  Fort  Townsend  and 
took  up  a  homestead,  subsequently  entering  the  customs  service.  He  piloted 
and  traded  on  the  Northern  coast  for  ten  years,  and  was  the  first  to  engage  in 
sealing  from  the  American  side,  the  old  Ann  Delgardno  having  Wn  one  of  the 
first  schooners  in  the  business. 

*'  William  B.  Woolery.  engineer,  Seattle.  Wash.,  was  born  in  St.  Louis  in 
1855  and  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  when  a  boy.  His  first  service  was  between  San 
Francisco,  Honolulu  and  Panama.  He  went  to  the  Sound  in  1879  and  joined  the 
steamer  Comet  as  engineer,  afterward  following  hi*  vocation  on  the  /blitko/sky, 
S.  L.  Mastick,  Shubrick,  and  on  the  Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation  Company1! 
steamers,  remaining  with  the  latter  company  four  years.  He  was  subsequently 
chief  engineer  of  the  Eliza  Anderson  for  a  short  time  and  was  employed  on  the 
steamship  Walla  Walla  nearly  a  year.    He  is  at  present  residing  in  Seattle. 

"Robert  Davis,  engineer,  was  born  in  London  in  1841,  and  began  sailing 
out  of  English  ports  in  i860.  He  arrived  on  the  Pacific  Coast  in  1875,  and  his 
first  vessel  was  the  steamer  Favorite,  on  which  he  ran  for  a  year.  He  was  next 
on  the  Eliza  Anderson  and  Annie  Stewart  for  a  few  months,  and  then  went  to 
Victoria,  where  he  worked  for  two  years  ou  the  Isabel.  He  afterward  entered 
the  employ  of  Capt.  Joseph  Spratt  and  remained  with  him  five  years,  during 
which  he  served  as  engineer  on  the  Cariboo  and  Ely,  Maude,  Emma,  and  Wilson 
6".  Hunt,  after  which  he  went  to  San  Francisco.  He  subsequently  made  a  few 
trips  to  Alaska  on  Uie  steamship  A/ognak,  aud  011  leaving  that  route  was 
employed  on  the  Michigan,  l.os  Angeles,  Whilesboro,  Faratlon  and  Caroline. 

"William  Hoyle  Collier,  one  of  the  best  known  engineers  on  Puget  Sound,  is  a  native  of  Savannah,  Ga.  His  first  marine 
experience  consisted  in  sailing  out  of  New  York  and  Southern  ports  to  Australia  and  the  Orient.  He  arrived  in  San  Francisco 
in  187a,  and  began  running  to  Victoria  on  the  steamship  Prince  Alfred.  Iu  1876  he  went  to  Puget  Sound,  and  since  that  time 
he  ban  served  as  chief  engineer  ou  nearly  all  the  steamers  on  the  routes  out  of  Seattle.  When  not  011  the  water  he  makes  his 
home  at  Hnngor,  Kitsap  County,  Wash. 

'♦George  Kelly,  engineer,  was  lx>rn  in  Boston  in  1839.  and  moved  to  the  I'acific  Coast  about  1871.  Soon  after  his  arrival  he 
was  engaged  to  place'the  machinery  in  the  tug  litakely,  with  which  he  ran  as  engineer,  subsequently  holding  a  similar  position  on 
the  .£.  /.-  Mastick.  Before  he  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  he  was  employed  as  engineer  in  the  Morgan  Line  out  of  New  York  for  a 
number  of  years.  In  1879  he  started  a  machine  shop  iu  Seattle,  which  he  conducted  for  many  years,  and  at  the  time  of  the  big  fire 
was  proprietor  of  the  Seattle  Boiler  Works.    He  is  at  present  residing  in  Seattle. 


Korrit  Davis 
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Kenneth  Nicholson,  '  John  Nation,  Julian  Olney,  Otto  Brown,  J.  S.  Oliver,  Cyrus  Olney,  Fred  Peterson. 
Gilbert  Phelps,  Frank  Parker,  Thomas  Pierce,  Martin  Paup,  J.  A.  Robb,  Thomas  Robertson,  Charles  Spc-rry. 
Hdvvard  Still,  William  Spieseke,  James  Sandill,  Fdward  Stearns.  Joseph  Taylor,  John  Tate,  Philip  Van  Tassell, 
John  West,  J.  Williamson. 

The  steamer  Daisy  was  built  at  Seattle  in  1880  for  the  Puget  Sound  Transportation  Company,  who  put  lier 
in  the  Skagit  trade  in  charge  of  the  following  officers:  J.  G.  Parker,  captain  ;  Harry  Lord,  engineer  ;  S.  M 
IJenny,  pilot.    The  steamer  Augusta,  a  small  propeller,  was  launched  at  Port 
Aladisoti  and  used  in  the  jobbing  business.    Another  small  propeller,  the  Virginia. 
was  brought  to  the  Sound  in  1880  by  Morgan  *  &  Giltuore,  who  had  purchased  her 
*  *i  San  Francisco  for  $2,250.    The  old  steamer  Teaser,  constructed  on  the  Columbia 
many  years  before,  was  converted  into  a  schooner.    The  steam  scow  Capital,  built 
t»y  Allen"  &  Harkins,  the  sidewheel  steamer  .'//  A7,  by  Capt.  M.  D.  McCall,"  and 
t  lie  little  steamers  Edith  (iraee,  Seattle  and  Joe  Adams,  were  also  added  to  the 
^ound  fleet.    The  steamer  Favorite  was  sold  by  D.  B.  Finch  to  Vanderbilt  &  Co. 
«^»f  Portland  for  $5,000.    Steamboat  Inspector  Hammond,  who  was  appointed  when 
tile  Puget  Sound  District  was  established,  was  succeeded  in  1880  by  Captain  Mor- 
gan of  Port  Townsend.    The  sailing  vessels  completed  in  the  Northwest  in  1880 
included  the  Hawaiian  schooners  A'aui,  k'eaouli,  139  tons,  and  Jennie  Walker,  137 

tons,  the  San  Francisco  pilot  schooner 
l.ady  Mine,  55  tons,  schooner  yacht 
Aggie,  50  tons,  and  the  barkentine 
Wrestler,  470  tons,  from  Hall  Brothers' 

j  T  ~,  .     a  .  William  Hume  cm.  1  ikk 

yards  at  Port  Ludlow.     This  firm  also 

built  the  Hawaiian  steamer  C.  R.  Bishop,  281  tons.  The  schooner 
State  of  Sonora,  310  tons,  and  the  Eva,  263  tons,  were  set  afloat 
at  Seabeck.    At  Coos  Bay,  H.  R.  Reed  launched  the  barkentine 

:t  Kenneth  Nicholson,  engineer,  was  born  in  Scotland  in  1S49,  ami  com 
tnenced  steatnboating  in  the  Northwest  »*  fireman  on  the  Eliza  Anderson  in 
1869.  He  afterward  held  a  similar  position  on  the  Wilson  C.  Hunt  ami  <  Uympta. 
and  secured  an  engineers  license  in  1878  to  join  the  steamer  Otter,  with  which 
he  remained  for  three  years.  He  left  Victoria  to  enter  the  Oregon  Railway  & 
Navigation  Company's  service  on  the  North  Pacific,  and  subsequently  worked 
on  the  George  E.  iitarr  and  Otympia.  He  left  in  1887  and  was  employed  tor 
two  years  on  the  tugs  Tacoma  and  Tyee.  He  returned  to  the  North  Pacific  and 
served  as  chief  engineer  four  years,  and  then  joined  the  tug  Distovery.  with 
which  he  is  still  connected. 

"Capt.  James  Morgan  was  born  in  Illinois  in  1840  and  moved  to  Puget 
Sound  in  1875.  His  first  work 
was  on  the  steamer  II  'enal.  going 
from  her  to  the  Teaser.  He 
then  served  as  fireman  on  the 
Despatch  for  a  year,  and  was 
afterward  engineer  on  the  Addie 
and  Despatch.  He  then  went  to 
S.-in  Francisco  and  with  Capt. 
James  Gilmore  purchased  the 
Cait.  Jamb*  Mokoan  steamer  Virginia,  which  they 

started  on  the  route  between 
Port  Townsend,  Irondale  and  Whidhy  Island.  Captain  Gilmore  soon  disposed  of 
his  interest  to  Captain  Hastings,  and  the  new  firm  of  Morgan  &  Hastings  secured 
the  mail  contract  on  the  Neah  Bay  route  for  eight  years.  They  purchased  the 
Despatch  and  built  the  Enterprise,  running  the  Virginia  in  the  freight  and  jobbing 
business  and  the  Enterprise  on  the  Victoria  route.  About  a  year  later  the  partner- 
ship was  dissolved,  and  Captain  Morgan  took  the  Despatch,  which  be  continued  on 
the  Neah  Bay  route  two  years  longer.  In  company  with  Capt.  W.  S.  Maim  he 
bought  the  steamer  Ex-angcl  in  1890,  and  operated  her  in  the  same  business.  Prom 
July,  iSoo,  until  1S94,  the  Etvinget  carried  the  mail  between  Port  Townsend, 
Whatcom  and  intermediate  ports,  giving  a  very  satisfactory  service  to  the  Govern 
meut  and  the  people.  The  Straits  Steamship  Company  was  formed  July  1,  1K94,  by 
Capt.  lames  Morgan,  I..  B  Hastings,  W.  S.  Slann  and  A.  L.  Horn.  They  operated 
the  Ivillapa  on  the  Seattle  and  Neah  Bay  route,  the  Eianget  to  Port  Townsend, 
Port  Angeles,  Dungeuess  and  Victoria,  and  the  Carlanil  on  the  Neah  Bay  route. 
Captain  Morgan  was  in  command  of  the  Ei<angel  at  the  time  of  the  terrible  boiler 
explosion  in  1897,  and  had  left  the  steamer  only  a  few  minutes  before  the  accident 
happened  While  running  to  Neah  Bav  he  laid  the  cable  lietween  Tatoosh  Island 
and  the  mainland,  completing  the  task  in  three  days,  and  receiving  $500  for  his 

service*-  HAJUOT  iia»is» 

j;  Capt.  George  S.  Allen,  Olympia,  Wash.,  is  a  native  of  Maine.    His  first 
marine  work  on  llir  Sound  was  with  the  steamer  Capital,  which  he  owned  with  H.  Harkins,  the  latter  running  as  master  ami  Allen 
as  engineer.    They  operated  her  for  two  years  and  then  sold  the  hull  to  Pcrcival.    Captain  Allen  then  retired  from  the  water  until 
1893,  when  he  purchased  the  steamer  Estclla,  which  he  has  since  handled. 

^Capt.  M.  I).  McCall  was  lioni  in  Wisconsiu  and  was  engaged  in  the  marine  business  on  the  Lakes  for  about  twenty  years, 
leaving  there  for  Seattle  in  1877.  His  first  work  on  the  Sound  was  with  the  steamer  Favorite,  and  in  1880  he  built  the  sidc'whetl 
steamer  At  A'i,  operating  her  for  eight  years,  towing  on  the  Snohomish  and  Skagit  rivers.  He  then  took  charge  of  the  steamer 
Cascaites,  which  he  ran  for  about  a  year,  and  since  that  time  has  not  been  regularly  employed.  He  is  at  present  residing  at  M; 
Vernon. 
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George  C.  fortius,  369  tons.  Other  marine  craft  constructed  this  season  were  the  barges  Atlas,  625  tons,  at  The 
Dalles,  Wyatchie,  609  tons,  and  Hercules,  344  tons,  at  Portland.  The  schooner  Champion  was  built  at  Port 
Townsend  by  Capt.  E.  H.  McAlmond.  and  was  used  as  a  sealer  for  many  years  by  Capt.  Henry  McAlmond." 

The  Columbia  River  grain  fleet  in  1880  consisted  of  thirty-two  British  and  seven  American  barks,  eleven 
British  and  six  American  ships,  two  German  and  four  Italian  barks,  a  total  of  sixty-two  vessels,  carrying  2,562,331 
centals  of  wheat,  valued  at  $4,457,810.  The  largest  of  the  fleet  was  the  American  ship  Eli:a  McNeil,  1,582  tons 
and  the  smallest  the  British  bark  lone,  520  tons.  Twenty -five  registered  over  1,000  tons  each,  nineteen  over 
1. 100  tons,  thirteen  over  1,200  tons,  seven  over  1,300  tons,  and  five  over  1,400  tons.  The  British  ship 
Abtryttwith  Castle,  out  of  the  arrivals,  saved  over  $7,000  to  her  owners  by  reaching  Portland  just  before 
the  expiration  of  her  charter.  January  31st.  It  was  late  in  the  evening  of  the  thirtieth  before  she  reported 
at  Astoria,  and  the  steamers  /.inline  and  Ocklahama,  directed  by  Pilot  Reed,  made  a  great  race  against  time, 
towing  her  into  the  harbor  limits  with  but  an  hour  to  spare.  The  amounts  and  values  of  the  wheat  shipments  for 
the  preceding  eight  years  were  as  follows  :  1874,  2,312,581  centals,  valued  at  $4,549,992  ;  1875,  2,095,532  centals, 
$3,610,172;  1876,  2,894,722  centals.  $4,405,029;  1877,  3,388,473  centals,  $7,310,529;  1S78,  2,420,768  centals, 
S4.357.S26;  1879,  2,457,080  centals,  $5,345,400.  The  shippers  in  1880  were:  Sibson  &  Church,  eighteen 
cargoes;  Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co.,  sixteen;  Rodgers,  Meyer  &  Co.,  ten;  Salem  Flour  Mills  Company,  seven; 
Henry  Hewett  &  Co.,  seven;  G.  \V.  McNear,  three;  J.  M.  Ten  Bosch,  one.  A  regular  line  of  sailing  vessels, 
Sutton  &  Co's  Dispatch  I,inc,  which  is  still  in  operation  between  New  York  and  the  Columbia  River,  was 
established  in  1880.  The  Pilot  Commissioners  on  the  Columbia  in  :88o  were,  J.  A.  Brown,  president, 
J.  G.  Hustler  and  J.  H.  1). 
Gray,  with  S.  T.  McKeaii, 
secretary. 

Fast  passages  made  by 
the  sailing  fleet  were  those  of 
the  Jessie  Niekerson,  Captain 
Bonifield,  ten  days  from  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  to  Hum- 
boldt, and  the  W.  L.  Settee, 
eleven  days  and  seventeen 
hours  from  Honolulu  to  Port 
Townsend.  Both  of  the 
record-breakers  were  Puget 
Sound  productions.  Several 
vessels  met  with  disaster  in 
1880,  but,  fortunately,  the 
loss  of  life  was  comparatively 
small.    The  British  bark  Del- 

harrie    a  composite  vessel  of  Tt";  "Triumph"  Towing  Sciionitxs  ovxa  tub  Cnyiu.LR  rivkb  Bab,  Bxiwxr.it  thb 

1    '  Nohtii  ami*  South  Jxttik* 

1,293  t°,,s  register,  stranded 

at  the  north  entrance  to  the  Columbia  River,  March  loth.  She  was  crossing  out  from  Astoria  wheat-laden 
for  Queenstown,  and,  in  tow  of  two  tugs,  went  aground.  She  was  so  heavily  laden  that  it  was  impossible 
to  float  her,  and  the  heavy  sea  soon  knocked  her  to  pieces.  The  revenue  cutter  and  the  tugs  rescued  the 
crew  and  took  them  to  Astoria.  The  disaster  was  caused  by  the  failure  of  the  bark  to  answer  her  helm.  The 
vessel  was  valued  at  $65,000  and  the  cargo  at  $78,000.  The  American  bark  David  Hoadley,  984  tons,  Capt. 
X.  Swauton,  from  San  Francisco  for  Puget  Sound  in  ballast,  was  driven  ashore  near  Point  Williams  during  a  gale, 
December  15th,  and  beCMM  a  total  loss,  but  the  crew  escaped.  The  American  bark  General  Cobb,  Capt.  J.  h. 
Oliver,  from  San  Francisco  for  Seabeck.  stranded  three-quarters  of  a  mile  east  of  Portland  Point,  January  14th.  at 
8:00  !•.  m.  ,  during  a  heavy  gale  from  the  southwest.  The  captain's  account  of  the  disaster  is  as  follows  :  "  We 
sighted  Cape  Beale  at  7:30  ou  the  morning  of  the  fourteenth,  and  the  vessel  stood  off  under  shortened  sail  until 
y.OO  p.  m. ,  when  wc  commenced  making  sail  and  continued  standing  off  shore.  About  7:30  p.  m.  the  main 
topgallant  sail  was  carried  away  and  two  men  were  sent  aloft  to  repair  the  damage.  Land  was  sighted,  but  before  we 
could  get  the  ship  around  she  struck.  The  second  sea  lifted  her  over  and  off  the  reef  and  the  wheel  was  put  hard 
up  again,  but  she  immediately  brought  up  on  a  large  rock.  The  masts  were  cut  away  to  ease  her,  and  the  anchors 
were  dropped.  The  crew  attempted  to  reach  shore  by  crawling  out  on  the  spanker  boom,  but  a  heavy  sea 
smashed  it  and  washed  one  man  overboard.    All  hands  then  went  forward  and  remained  until  daylight,  when 


"Capt.  Henry  McAlmond  of  Port  Angelc*  was  born  in  Washington  in  i86r.  He  was  first  employed  on  the  schooner 
Champion,  stationed  at  the  Cape,  from  i8;S  to  1SS2.  He  then  went  with  her  to  Alaska  on  a  trailing  and  sca-otter-hunting  expedition, 
taking  the  first  crew  of  native  hunters  engaged  for  that  service.  The  huuters  returned  to  the  Sound,  and  Captain  McAlmond  fitted 
out  the  .  trifl  as  a  pilot-boat  and  operated  her  for  two  years.  He  next  sailed  north,  fishing  and  scaling,  with  the  schooner  Mary 
/'arter.  On  returning  he  was  connected  with  the  Sound  steamers  for  a  year,  and  then  fitted  out  the  sealer  Edward  E.  Webster, 
with  which  he  hunted  for  a  few  months.  He  next  had  charge  of  the  f'uritan,  running  as  a  jobbing  steamer,  aud  his  last  vessel  was 
the  scaling  schooner  Felix,  which  he  sailed  for  a  year  and  then  purchased  a  prune  orchard  at  Port  Williams. 
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we  made  a  swinging  boom  of  a  pinrail,  by  means  of  which  we  reached  the  rock,  with  provisions.  After 
remaining  there  two  days  and  one  night  we  were  rescued  by  some  Indians,  and,  after  recovering  from  the 
hardships  which  we  had  endured,  were  taken  to  a  small  island  in  Clayoquot  Sound.  Nineteen  days  later  we 
reached  Victoria  on  the  schooner  Alert,  Captain  Francis."  The  General  Cobb  was  built  at  Bath.  Me.,  in  1854,  and 
at  the  time  of  her  loss  was  owned  by  W.  J.  Adams  of  San  Francisco.  The  point  where  she  grounded  is  but  little 
over  a  mile  from  the  spot  where  the  American  bark  Mustang  had  been  lost  fourteen  years  before.  The  schooner 
Oliva  Sehullze,  from  San  Francisco  for  the  Siuslaw  River,  was  wrecked  near  the  latter  place  April  28th,  and  all 
hands  were  lost.    There  were  no  witnesses  to  the  disaster,  and  the  vessel  is  supposed  to  have  capsized  on  the  bar. 

The  American  barkentinc  Joseph  /'erkins,  a  Pugct  Sound  built  vessel,  was  stranded  on  Waihec  Reef. 
Hawaiian  Islands,  May  14th,  while  bound  for  Port  Gamble  to  load  lumber.  She  was  beating  out  of  Kahului 
Harbor  with  a  pilot  on  board  and  misstayed.  The  strong  breeze  sent  her  ashore,  where  she  became  a  total 
wreck.  The  American  ship  Thrasher,  Captain  Bosworth,  from  Nauaimo  to  San  Francisco  with  2,600  tons  of  coal, 
while  in  tow  of  the  steamers  Ella  While  and  Beaver,  struck  on  Gabriola  Reef,  July  14th,  and  became  a  total  loss. 
H.  B.  M.  ship  Triumph  was  sent  to  the  rescue  but  was  unable  to  render  assistance  of  any  value.  The  Thrasher 
was  a  new  vessel  and  remarkably  well  built.  J.  F.  Hngelhart  of  Victoria  purchased  the  wreck  for  $500  and 
the  coal  cargo  for  $50.  The  steamship  Gussic  Telfair  ended  a  life  of  vicissitudes  at  Rocky  Point,  Coos  Bay,  where 
she  was  wrecked  September  25th,  soon  after  leaving  Km  pi  re  City  for  San  Francisco.  In  January,  1S80,  after  two 
years  in  the  Coos  Bay  coal  trade,  she  was  sent  to  Honolulu,  but,  finding  the  island  traffic  unprofitable,  had 


vessel  proved  a  total  loss.  She  has  been  previously  mentioned  in  the  history  as  the  Golden  Eagle,  which  burned 
in  Ksquimalt  Harbor  about  1859.  The  crew  abandoned  her  there,  and  an  English  man-of-war  sank  her  with  a 
shell  ;  but  she  was  afterwarti  raised  and  sold  to  G.  A.  Meiggs  of  Port  Madison,  who  named  her  after  his  San 
Francisco  partner.  The  British  bark  Glen  Fruin,  coal-laden  from  Newcastle  for  Portland,  was  abandoned  in  a 
leaking  condition  off  Barclay  Sound,  December  8th.  The  vessel  encountered  heavy  gales  near  the  equator, 
which  started  her  seams,  and  when  nearing  the  Columbia  southerly  winds  drove  her  northward  out  of  her  course. 
The  crew  reached  King's  Island,  where  they  remained  for  a  week,  and  were  then  taken  to  Victoria  by  the  schooner 
Eaivrile.  The  Hawaiian  ship  Mathilde,  from  Burrard's  Inlet  for  Callao  with  a  cargo  of  lumber,  was  abandoned 
at  sea  June  24th.  The  crew  escaped  in  boats  and  headed  for  Charion  Island,  360  miles  away,  reaching  there  July 
3d,  but  finding  no  water  they  sailed  for  Sorocco  Island,  distant  216  miles.  Before  reaching  there  a  cyclone  struck 
them,  and  after  it  had  passed  the  captain's  boat  was  not  to  be  seen  ;  that  of  the  mate  reached  Mazatlan.  and 
the  survivors  were  carried  to  San  Francisco  on  the  steamer  A'ewbern.  The  captain  was  accompanied  by  his  wife, 
formerly  Miss  McNatt  of  Port  Ludlow,  to  whom  he  had  been  married  a  few  days  before  sailing.  The  schooner 
Courser,  wrecked  at  Shoalwater  Bay  several  months  previous,  was  raised  and  repaired  by  Whitclaw,  the  San 
Francisco  wrecker,  who  took  her  to  Astoria,  where  she  was  sold  at  auction  Deccml>er  i8th,  Captain  Trask  securing 
her  for  $18,000. 


Astoria  and  Catiilamut  Bav— Looking  Ka>tuabd 


returned  to  the  Coos  Bay 
route  only  a  short  time 
before  the  accident  hap- 
pened. She  was  insured  for 
$7,500,  and  the  wreck  sold 
for  $550.  The  barkentine 
W.  H.  Gauley,  from  Port 
Madison  for  San  Francisco, 
went  ashore  while  entering 
the  Golden  Gate  during  a 
dense  fog  October  23d.  The 
vessel  was  in  charge  of  Capt. 
James  E.  Williams,  who  sent 
his  passengers  ashore,  and 
with  the  mate  and  a  portion 
of  the  crew  remained  on 
board  until  the  next  morn- 
ing, when  they  were  taken 
off  by  the  life-saving  crew. 
A  portion  of  the  lumber 
cargo  was  saved,  but  the 
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Steamship  "  Yaquina  "  Built  at  Portland  —  Tiih  Villard  Syndicate  Purchases  Ten  Well  Known 
Coast  Steamships — The  Starr  Line  on  Pugbt  Sound  Acquired  by  the  Oregon  Railway  & 
Navigation  Company — The  "Harvest  Queen"  Brought  Through  The  Dalles  The  "South 
Bend,"  the  First  Stramrr  Constructed  on  Shoalwater  Bay  — Columbia  Transportation 
Company  —  People's  Transportation  Company —  Shoalwater  Bay  Transportation  Company — 
Steamer  "Henry  Villard"  on  Lake  Pend  d'Oreille —" Welcome,"  "Annie  Stewart"  and 
"Rip  Van  Winkle"  Go  to  Pugbt  Sound— Numerous  Sailing  Vessels  Built  on  Pugbt  Soind — 
Terrible  Fate  of  the  "Lupatia" — Wreck  of  the  "Rival,"  "Fern  Glbn,"  "  Lammeklaw," 
"G.  Broughton,"  "  Edith  Lornb  "  "Twenty-first  of  May"  "Corsica,"  "Harvest  Home," 
"Mallevillk"  and  "Rainier"  The  Ship  "Olympus"  Burned  at  Sea— "Clatsop  Chief" 
Sunk  by  Steamship  "Oregon" — Closing  Days  of  Steamboat  Supremacy  on  the  Middle  Rivkr 
— Steamers  "R.  R.  Thompson"  and  "Mountain  Queen"  Brought  Over  the  Cascades— Pacipic 
Coast  Steamship  Company  Withdraws  from  the  Columbia  River  Trade  —  Portland  Tug 
Company  and  the  "Pioneer" — Washington  Steamboat  Company. 

HE  MOST  notable  feature  of  the  marine  business  of  1881  was  the  arrival  in  the  Northwest  of 
several  large  steamships  of  modern  build.     Among  the  number  were  the  Willamette, 
Mississippi,  Umatilla,  Walla  Walla  and  Barnard  Castle.    The  Yaquina  and  Mary  D.  Hume, 
Oregon  productions,  were  also  added  to  the  fleet. 
The  Willamette  was  built  for  the  Oregon  Im- 
provement Company  at  Chester,  Pa.,  in  1881, 
and  arrived  at  Portland,  June  14th,  eighty  days 
from  New  York,  with  3,317  tons  of  iron  for  the 
Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation  Company.  She 
was  in  charge  of  the  following  officers  :  Lewis  Meyer,  captain  ;  John 

A.  Lock  hard,  first  officer;  Lewis  Williams,  second  officer;  M.S. 
Starbuck,  third  officer ;   A.  A.  Winship,  chief  engineer  ;  William 

B.  Mehaffy ,'  first  assistant ;  Scott,  second  assistant,  and  Brennan, 
third  assistant,  with  a  crew  of  fifty-one  all  told,  among  whom  was 
F.  W.  Patterson.1  Meyer  was  succeeded  by  Captain  Holmes,  who 
in  turn  gave  way  to  Capt.  L.  L.  Simmons.  In  1888  Capt.  D.  O. 
Blackburn  served  as  master,  and  a  year  later  C.  K.  Hansen  took 


1  William  It.  Mehaffy,  engineer,  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1S5.J.  and, 
after  serving  an  apprenticeship,  began  sailing  out  of  Philadelphia  to  Liverpool 
on  the  steamship  Ohio,  and  remained  there  as  third,  second  ami  first  assistant 
for  nearly  two  years.  After  a  short  time  on  other  steamers  he  came  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  as  first  assistant  on  the  steamship  Willamette  in  1SS0,  was  promoted 
on  her  arrival,  and  held  the  position  of  chief  engineer  four  year*.  From  the 
Willamette  be  went  to  the  steamship  Ptanter.  running  to  Honolulu.  The 
Itanter  was  wrecked  on  the  islands  a  few  months  later.  Mehaffy  joined  the 
steamer  Hawaiian  Chief  for  a  few  months,  and  then  went  to  the  steamer 
Australia  as  first  assistant.  He  left  her  in  Australia  and  returned  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, where  he  joined  the  steam  whaler  R<elena,  serving  as  chief  for  two  seasons 
and  subsequently  accepting  a  similar  position  on  the  steam  whaler  Xarwhal, 
where  be  remained  for  thirty-two  mouths. 

*  F.  W.  Patterson,  engineer,  was  born  in  Portland,  Me.,  in  1850,  and  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  as  oiler  on  the  steamship 
Willamette,  which  he  left  at  Portland  to  join  the  George  W.  Elder.  He  afterward  served  on  Panama  steamers,  and  was  engaged  on 
the  tug  Tyre  and  the  steamer  Eliza  Anderson  on  Puget  Sound.  He  was  first  assistant  on  the  Ancon  for  three  years,  remaining  w  ith 
her  until  she  was  lost.  He  subsequently  served  in  the  same  position  and  as  chief  on  the  steamers  Wilmington  and  Haylian  Rtpublit 
for  nearly  three  years.    Since  then  he  has  been  engaged  on  steam  schooners,  and  at  present  is  first  assistant  on  the  steamer  Sunoi. 
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charge,  remaining  with  her  until  1895,  when  he  died  suddenly  at  Acapulco.  G.  N.  Jcssen  was  then  given 
command,  with  John  Haughton,'  chief  engineer.  The  Willamette  collided  with  the  steamer  Premier  in  1S92 
with  fatal  effect,  on  account  of  which  Hansen's  license  was  susj>ended  for  a  short  time,  and  Captain  Lewis  took 
his  place.    The  Willamette  was  1,695  tons  register,  with  engines  thirty -eight  and  seventy  by  fifty-two  inches 

The  Mississippi,  which  followed  the  Willamette,  arrived  at  Portland, 
August  21st,  ninety  days  from  New  York,  with  Iv.  W.  Holmes,  captain, 
C  Tribon,  first  officer,  I..  M.  Garrison,'  second  officer,  J.  Johnson,  chief 
engineer,  J.  W'hitaker,  first  assistant,  H.  Jackson,  second  assistant,  and 
Charles  O'Hara '  was  also  one  of  the  crew.  The  Mississippi  was  built 
at  Dumbarton  in  1863  for  the  Cunard  Company  to  carry  copj>er  ore  in 
the  Mediterranean,  and  was  accordingly  very  strongly  constructed. 
Soon  after  completion  she  was  sold  and  became  a  blockade  runner, 
but  was  captured  on  her  first  voyage  by  the  United  States  steamer 
Magnolia  while  making  her  way  out  of  Charleston  harbor  with  a 
cargo  of  cotton.  The  United  States  Government  transformed  her  into 
a  fighting  vessel  carrying  eleven  guns,  seventeen  officers,  and  one 
hundred  and  five  men.  At  the  close  of  the  war  she  was  purchased  by 
Baker  &  Sons  of  New  York,  who  ran  her  from  there  to  New  Orleans. 
She  was  afterward  operated  between  Boston  and  the  Western  Islands, 
owned  by  Portugal,  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  In  188 1  she  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  Oregon  Improvement  Company,  in  whose  service  sin- 
came  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  After  her  arrival  she  engaged  in  the  coal 
trade  until  March,  1883,  when  she  burned  at  the  dock  in  Seattle  (sec 
wreck  of  steamship  Mississippi). 

The  Umatilla,  also  owned  by  the  Oregon  Improvement  Com- 
pany, arrived  at  Portland,  October  2d,  sixty-three  days  from  New 
York,  with  Frank  Worth,''  captain,  James  Snow,  first  officer,  H.  A. 
Cobb,  second  officer,  O'Brien,  third  officer,  William  H.  Nieman,:  chief 
engineer,  A.  B.  Hughes,  first  assistant,  J.  S.  Kidd,  second  assistant,  S.  N.  Haines,  third  assistant.  The 
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'John  Haughton,  engineer,  was  born  in  Kugland  in  1846,  served  his  apprenticeship  at  Foxhail  Foundry,  Liverpool,  and  came 
to  Boston  in  1872.  He  worked  there  for  a  firm  of  shipbuilders  until  1874,  then  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  and  entered  the  employ  of 
the  Union  Iron  Works.  After  serving  there  for  about  two  years  he  joined  the  steamship  Haelic  as  fourth  assistant  engineer.  He 
retuiiined  four  years  on  the  Gaelic,  eighteen  mouths  of  which  he  was  second  assistant,  and  then  held  the  same  berth  on  the 
A'io  Janeiro  for  a  year.  He  was  next  first  assistant  on  the  steamship  Mississippi,  leaving  her  the  trip  before  she  burned  to  go  as 
first  assistant  on  the  steamship  San  t'iblo.  He  was  ou  the  latter  on  the  memorable  trip  when  she  ran  out  of  fuel  and  arrived  several 
weeks  overdue.  From  the  San  Pablo  Haughton  went  to  the  Yaquina  City,  where  he  ran  as  first  assistant  for  a  short  lime,  and  then 
became  chief  on  the  steamship  At  A'i.  He  was  next  in  charge  of  the  engines  on  the  Walla  Walla  for  sixtcecn  mouths,  and  left  her 
about  seven  years  ago  to  take  a  similar  position  on  the  steamship  Willamette,  with  which  he  has  remained  up  to  the  present  lime. 

'I,.  M.  Clarrisoti.  steamship  mate,  was  born 
in  New  Hrunswick  in  iSjr.  His  first  work  on  the 
Coast  was  on  the  Mississippi,  which  he  left  about  a 
year  before  she  was  burned,  and  has  since  been 
engaged  in  the  stevedoring  and  shipping  business 
at  Seattle. 

Charles  O'Hara  was  born  in  Ireland  in  1838. 
and  began  sailing  out  of  Continental  ports  when  a 
boy.    In  [^53  'le  'he  tugboat  service  out  of 

Boston,  and  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  about  twenty 
years  ago,  joining  the  City  of  Sydney  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. After  sailing  with  her  to  Australia  for  over 
two  years,  anil  on  the  same  route  ou  the  City  0/ 
ftem  )'otk  for  a  short  time,  he  returned  to  New 
York  and  joined  the  steamer  A'io  Janeiro,  running 
to  Si m ill  American  ports.  A  few  months  later  he 
went  to  the  steamer  Newport,  running  to  Havana, 
and  thcucc  to  the  steamship  Louisiana  to  New 
Orleans.  When  the  new  steamship  Mississippi 
started  for  the  Pacific  Coast,  O'Hara  came  with  her 
to  Portland  and  remained  ou  board  for  about  four 
months.  He  subsequently  entered  the  tugboat 
service  at  San  Francisco  and  varied  that  work  with 
occasional  trips  to  Alaska  ou  fishing  schooners. 

•Capl.  Frank  Worth  was  born  in  New  Jersey 
in  184.1  ami  has  followed  the  sea  since  boyhood,  sailing  on  the  Atlautic  Coast  until  1880,  when  he  superintended  the  building  of  the 
steamship  thnalilla  at  Chester,  Pa.,  and  on  completion  brought  her  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  where  he  remained  in  charge  for  three 
years.  After  leaving  the  Umatilla  he  was  engaged  on  a  number  of  coasting  steamers,  and  in  1892  took  command  of  the  steamer 
Alice  Ulanehard,  sailing  to  Alaska.  The  Hlanchatd  carried  as  cargo  the  machinery,  timbers  and  all  the  equipment  for  the  large 
stern  wheel  steamer  P.  ft.  Weare.  which  John  J.  Holland  constructed  at  St.  Michaels  for  the  North  American  Transportation  \ 
Tnding  Company.  Captain  Worth  and  crew  remained  there  until  the  steamer  was  ready  to  run,  and  since  his  return  tins  been 
engaged  on  a  numlter  of  Sound  steamers.    He  resides  in  l.atona,  near  Seattle. 

'William  H.  Nietnan,  engineer,  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  in  1847  and  began  his  marine  career  in  1S74  on  a  steam  collier 
belonging  to  the  Reading  Kailroad  Company.  He  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  as  chief  on  the  steamship  Uniititla  and  occupied  that 
position  for  five  years,  then  went  to  the  steamer  /.ealandia  as  first  assistant  for  two  years,  ami.  after  a  few  months  as  chief  on  the 
Wall*  Walla,  accepted  the  same  positiou  on  the  steamship  Australia,  where  he  has  since  remained. 
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Umatilla  was  built  at  Chester.  Pa.,  in  1881,  and  is  three  hundred  and  ten  feet  long,  forty  feet  six  inches  beam, 
and  thirty  feet  three  inches  hold.  She  ran  in  the  coal  trade  in  charge  of  Worth  until  1884,  when  she  met  with 
an  accident  at  Cape  Flattery  which  retired  her  from  service  for  a  year  (see  wreck  of  Umatilla,  1884).  Captains 
Holmes,  Blackburn  and  Hunter"  succeeded  Worth  in  command,  and  after  several  years  of  service  as  a  collier  she 

was  equipped  as  a  passenger  steamer  and  is  plying  between  San  Francisco 
and  Puget  Sound.  The  Walla  Walla,  the  fourth  steamer  of  the  Oregon 
Improvement  fleet,  was  built  at  Chester,  Pa.,  in  1881,  and  registered  2.134 
tons,  with  engines  forty  and  seventy-four  by  fifty  inches.  She  arrived  at 
Portland,  November  24th,  seventy-one  days  from  New  York,  with  W.  H. 
De  Wolf,1  captain,  George  C.  Campbell,  first  officer,  George  I,.  Hobbs, 
second  officer,  Thomas  Porter,  chief  engineer,  George  H.  Crosby,  first 
assistant.  D.  D.  Wass,  second  assistant.  De  Wolf  was  succeeded  in  com- 
mand by  Captains  Simmons,  Hansen  and  Blackburn.  The  Walla  Walla 
was  engaged  in  transporting  coal  until  1S8S,  when  she  was  fitted  with 
passenger  accommodations.  At  present  she  is  on  the  San  Francisco  and 
Puget  Sound  route. 

The  Barnard  Castle  was  a  British  tramp  steamer,  chartered  by 
Dunsmuir  for  the  Nanaimo  coal  trade,  and  was  operated  there  until  1886 
by  Captains  Young,  Colvin,  Smith  and  I'rquhart.  While  in  charge  of  the 
latter  she  was  wrecked  on  Kosedale  reef  in  1886  (see  wreck  of  Itarnard 
Castle).  The  steamship  Yaquina  was  built  at  Portland  by  E  Sorensou  for 
Z.  J.  Hatch  and  D.  S.  Tuthill.  She  made  her  trial  trip  December  23d,  in 
command  of  Capt.  J.  E.  Denny.  After  a  few  voyages  in  the  coasting 
trade,  a  lime  cargo  fired  her  while  coming  up  the  Columbia  in  May.  18S2. 
She  reached  her  destination,  the  Pacific  dock,  Portland,  where  a  futile 
attempt  was  made  to  smother  the  fire  in  the  hold,  but  several  hours  later 
the  upper  works  were  ablaze.  She  was  cut  loose  from  the  wharf  and  towed 
to  the  east  side  of  the  river  by  the  steamer  Lurline,  where  she  was  scuttled. 
The  hull  and  machinery  were  saved  in  a  damaged  condition,  and  she  was  afterward  rebuilt  and  commenced 
running  in  August  in  charge  of  Capt.  B.  J-  Moody  and  Engineer  A.  Bochau,  but  a  month  later  was  sold  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Company,  who  operated  her  on  southern  routes  out  of  San  Francisco.  The  Mary  D. 
I  fume  was  built  at  KUensburg,  Or.,  for  the  Coquille  trade,  and  contained  the  engines  from  the  Varuna,  wrecked 
in  1880.  Capt.  James  Caughell  was  in  command.  She  was 
ninety-eight  feet  long,  twenty-three  feet  l>cam.  and  ten  feet  hold. 
The  steamer  General  Wright  was  purchased  in  San  Francisco  by 
Colonel  Gillespie  for  Government  work  at  Yaquina  Bay.  Pcnnell, 
her  first  master,  was  drowned  a  few  days  after  taking  command, 
and  Capt.  S.  R.  Babbidge*  succeeded  him. 

The  old  steamship  Orizaba,  a  well  known  vessel  twenty- 
five  years  before,  was  running  between  San  Francisco  and  Puget 
Sound  in  charge  of  Captain  Alexander,  with  Engineers  Lampman, 
Wiggins  and  Green.  An  important  change  in  steamship  circles 
occurred  in  November,  when  the  Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Com- 
pany sold  to  the  Yillard  syndicate  the  steamships  Eureka,  Idaho, 
Dakota,  State  of  California,  Alexander  Duncan,  Senator,  Orizaba, 
.  I  neon,  Los  Angeles  and  Queen  of  the  Pacific.    The  Eureka  was  the 

1  Capl.  J.  C.  Hunter  was  bom  in  Sweden  in  1843  and  commenced 
going  to  sea  when  sixteen  years  old,  bis  first  experience  Mng  on  the  Amer- 
ican ship  Simla,  fro  ill  London  to  India.  His  first  work  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
was  on  the  steamship  Continental ,  running  between  San  Francisco  and  Port- 
land. He  was  afterward  third  officer  on  the  steamship  Constitution,  at  the 
lime  she  burned  while  en  route  from  the  Sound  to  San  Francisco.  Since  that 
lime  he  has  been  engaged  on  nearly  all  the  steamers  operated  by  the  Pacific 
Coast  Steamship  Company  on  their  northern  routes,  running  between  San 
Francisco  and  Puget  Sound. 

"Capt.  W.  II  Dc  Wolf  was  bum  in  Rhode  Island  in  iNjSand  am  veil 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  in  1881  with  the  steamship  Walla  Walla,  on  which  he 
M-rvcd  four  yean.  He  was  afterward  engaged  in  piloting  on  the  Sound  and 
retired  from  the  water  about  1N9*.    He  died  at  Seattle  in  1894. 

•Capt.  S.  R.  Babbidge  of  Newport  was  born  January  11,  1831.  He  commenced  going  to  sea  in  1844  on  the  Atlantic  Coast, 
anil  since  that  time  has  not  only  been  engaged  in  coasting  both  on  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  but  in  the  European,  Sonili 
American,  West  Indian,  Mexican,  Australian  and  Alaskan  trade.  He  sailed  out  of  Rockland,  Boston.  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore.  Mobile  and  New  Orleans,  and  at  the  early  age  of  eighteen  he  was  secoud  mate  on  sailing  vessels,  which  occ  upation, 
together  with  that  of  boatswain  and  carpenter,  he  filled  for  five  years.  He  was  mate  ten  years,  master  of  the  schooner  Cyclone  thin- 
years  and  of  the  liark  Cephas  Staunett  ten  years.  He  bus  also  commanded  the  ./.  A.  Field,  (■tuna/  Wright,  Mountaineer, 
Harrison,  Resolute.  Wilmington  ami  Mischief. 
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Little  California,  which  had  been  repaired  in  San  Francisco  at  an  expense  of  $25,000.  She  reappeared  on  the 
Alaska  route  under  her  new  appellation  in  October  in  charge  of  Captain  Carroll,  who  had  operated  the  Los 
Angeles  in  the  same  trade  while  the  Eureka  was  undergoing  repairs.  Other  steamships  plying  to  the  Northwest 
in  1881  were  the  Empire,  Captain  McAllep ;  Areata  and  Hylton  Castle  in  the  coal  trade  ;  Dakota,  Captain  Morse  ; 
George  W.  Elder,  Captain  Lachlan  ;  Idaho,  Captains  Alexander  and  Huntington  ;  and  Victoria,  Captain  Hayward. 
The  St.  Paul,  Captain  Krskine,  was  running  to  Alaska.  The  tramp  steamship  Quinla,  874  tons,  Captain 
Thompson,  arrived  at  Victoria  from  Hongkong  with  514  Chinese.  The  old  Grappler  was  launched  in  February 
in  better  condition  and  with  more  power  thau  when  she  left  England  twenty  seven  years  before  to  take  part  in 
the  Crimean  War. 

The  Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation  Company,  which  had  secured  practical  control  of  transportation 
on  the  Columbia  and  Willamette  rivers,  now  turned  their  attention  to  Puget  Sound,  and  in  May,  1881. 
purchased  the  Starr  line  of  steamers,  which  included  the  North  Pacific,  George  E.  Starr,  Annie  Stewart.  Isabel, 
~-ilida  and  Otter.    They  at  once  reinforced  this  fleet  with  the  Welcome,  which  was  sent  from  the  Columbia  in  tow 
of  the  Tacoma.    The  business  of  this  corporation  did  not  suffer  from  the  change  of  management,  as  during  the 
x  nonth  of  May  the  earnings  were  as  follows  :  River  Division,  gross  $178,450,  net  $88,450  ;  Ocean  Division,  gross 
^35 105,050,  net  $60,050  :  Railroad  Division,  gross  $136.  too,  net  $86,  too.    During  the  year  ending  June  30th  the 
Xiiver  Division  handled  131,665  passengers  and  422,082  tons  of  freight.    No  additions  were  made  to  their  river 
fleet,  but  the  Harvest  Queen  was  brought  down  from  the  upper  Columbia  for  service  lictwecn  The  Dalles  and 
tihe  Cascades.    She  had  a  perilous  trip  in  command  of  Capt.  J.  W.  Troup,  with  Engineers  De  Huff  and  Pardun. 

The  rudders  were  torn  off,  the  eccen- 
tric and  pillow  blocks  broken,  and 
the  wheel,  bow  and  nosing  damaged. 
[She  started  through  Tumwater,  Feb- 
ruary 8th,  and  because  of  her  injuries 
did  not  pass  the  big  Dalles  until  Feb- 
ruary 18th. 

Capt.  U.  B.  Scott  launched  his 
first  propeller,  the  Fleetwood,  at  Port 
land,  April  23d,  and  entered  into 
vigorous  competition  with  the  Oregon 
Railway  &  Navigation  Company. 
The  Fleetwood  was  built  to  run  in 
connection  with  the  Gold  Dust,  which 
was  taken  above  the  Cascades  in 
March,  and  made  her  trial  trip  May 
28th,  covering  the  distance  between 
Vancouver  and  Portland  in  forty- 
nine  minutes,  and  making  the  entire 
run  from  the  Cascades  in  three  hours 
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and  sixteen  minutes.    The  Oregon 

Railway  &  Navigation  Company  put  the  Dixie  Thompson  on  the  route  to  the  Cascades  and  the  Hassalo  on 
the  middle  river,  and  carried  passengers  through  to  The  Dalles  from  Portland  for  fifty  cents.  The  war  went 
merrily  on  for  several  weeks,  the  new  line  apparently  having  the  best  of  the  situation,  but  in  August  it  was 
1  crippled  by  the  sale  of  the  Gold  Dust  to  the  big  company.  Captain  Scott,  thus  left  without  a  connecting 
boat,  cast  about  for  a  new  route  for  the  Fleetwood  and  in  September  started  her  to  Astoria,  where  he  soon 
demonstrated  to  the  Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation  Company  that  they  had  made  a  serious  mistake  in  not 
permitting  him  to  operate  unmolested  on  the  Cascade  run.  The  fare  to  Astoria  dropped  from  five  to  two 
dollars,  and  the  speedy  little  propeller  reduced  the  time  between  two  and  three  hours,  which  enabled  her  to 
secure  the  best  of  the  passenger  traffic  regardless  of  figures.  In  December  the  Columbia  Transportation 
Company  was  incorporated  by  U.  B.  Scott,  Henry  Drake  and  C.  A.  Mann.  The  Fleetwood  was  so  successful 
that  the  patronage  soon  overtaxed  her  capacity,  and  in  1883  the  company,  which  had  meanwhile  l«en 
strengthened  by  the  Seeley  Brothers,  E.  W.  Crichton  and  C.  R.  Donohue,  built  the  Telephone,  the  fastest 
stern  wheeler  in  the  world.  On  the  completion  of  the  Telephone  the  Fleetwood  retired  until  1886.  when 
she  was  taken  to  the  Sound  for  Z.  J.  Hatch  by  Capt.  George  D.  Messegee.  Hatch  operated  her  in  a  highly 
profitable  manner  between  Seattle  and  Olympia  for  several  years,  but  when  Scott  and  his  associates  entered 
the  field  on  the  Sound  they  again  took  charge  of  the  steamer  and  have  since  used  her  between  Seattle  anrl 
Tacoma.  While  on  the  Columbia  the  Fleetwood  was  in  command  of  U.  B.  Scott  and  W.  H.  Whitcomb. 
Capt.  J.  H.  Woolcry  succeeded  Messegee  on  the  Sound,  and  '/..  J.  Hatch.  Herbert  Parker,  John  Jordison, " 

'•  Capt.  John  Jordison  of  Seattle  was  horn  in  Kngland  iu  and  lwgan  going  to  sea  as  soon  as  he  was  old  enough  to  get 

about  the  decks  ana  rigging.  After  seeing  the  world  as  only  a  sailor  lad  can,  he  arrived  in  Ran  Francisco  iu  1S77  on  the 
British  ship  Athelbe't.    Leaving  the  vessel  there  he  went  to  Puget  Sound  and  fuumi  employment  on  the  lower  Sound  oti  una)'. 
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Henry  Carter,"  and  a  number  of  others,  have  since  handled  her.  Newton  Scott  and  Joseph  Hayes"  were 
among  her  engineers  on  the  Columbia,  and  Manly  Uanforth  had  charge  of  her  machinery  on  the  Sound  for 
several  years. 

The  Vancouver  route,  which,  owing  to  the  large  amount  of  business  furnished  by  the  United  States 
garrison  at  that  point  had  always  been  very  much  prized,  was  the  scene  of  a  vigorous  steamboat  war  in  1881, 

when  the  steamer  Washington  appeared.  She  was  built  at  Portland 
by  the  People's  Transportation  Company  of  Vancouver,  the  directors 
of  which  were  Mat  Brown,  C.  \V.  Slocum,  W.  H.  King,  G.  W. 
Durgin,  Henry  Christ,  M.  O'Connell  and  J.  R.  Wintler,  and  com- 
menced running  in  April  in  command  of  Capt.  Charles  Troup," 
with  Joseph  Burgy,  mate,  and  Scott  Swetland,  purser.  The  fare 
dropped  to  twenty-five  cents  for  the  round  trip.  The  old  company 
eventually  obtained  control  of  the  business,  aud  in  1882  the  Wash- 
ington was  sent  to  the  Sound,  where  she  became  one  of  the  first  boats 
of  the  Washington  Steamboat  Company.  After  the  appearance  of 
finer  steamers  she  was  retired  from  service  and  for  the  past  few 
years  has  been  laid  up  near  Everett  on  the  Snohomish  River,  where 
the  accompanying  illustration  was  made.  Capt.  Joseph  Burgy  was 
last  in  command  on  the  Columbia,  and  Capt.  Samuel  Jackson 
operated  her  for  many  years  on  Puget  Sound.  The  Joseph  Kellogg, 
constructed  by  the  pioneer  whose  name  she  bears,  was  launched  at 
Portland  in  18S1.  She  was  a  handsome  stem  wheeler  127  feet  long, 
with  engines  from  the  old  steamer  Dayton.  Her  house  and  Upper 
works  were  of  cedar  and  other  light  woods,  giving  her  great  buoy- 
ancy and  good  speed.  She  was  put  on  the  Cowlitz  route,  where 
she  has  since  remained.  Her  owner  and  his  sons  Charles  and 
Orrin  commanded  the  steamer  until  1890,  when  W.  P.  Whitcomb 
took  charge.  She  has  been  snagged  several  times,  but  has  always 
been  raised  without  much  difficulty  and  is  still  in  good  condition. 
Another  fine  sternwhceler,  the  Mamanillo,  was  constructed  at  Portland  in  1881  by  Capt.  Charles  Bureau,  who 


schooners.    He  first  began  steamboating on  the  old  Xellie  in  1879  and  the  following  year  was  on  the  J.  B,  I.ibby,  subsequently 
making  a  coasting  trip  on  the  old  bark  Fmetald.    He  left  the  Fmerald  in  San  Francisco  and  took  a  few  trips  down  the  California 
coast,  going  to  the  Sound  again  in  1881  on  the  bark  Whistler,  with  which  he  remained  for  nearly  a  year,  after  which  he  went  to 
work  on  the  old  steamer  H'eUome,  commanded  by  Capt.  Thomas  Brennan.  He 
ran  on  nearly  all  of  the  steamers  of  the  Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation  Company 
and  I'nion  Pacific  Railroad  in  the  capacities  of  mate,  pilot  and  master  until 
about  1889,  when  he  went  on  the  steamer  Wildwood  with  Capt.  Thomas  Grant, 
remaining  until  she  burned.     He  next  entered  the  employ  of  the  Columbia 
River  &  Puget  Sound  Navigation  Company,  commanding  at  different  times  the 
Fleetwood,  Bailey  Uatzert  and  Flyer.     He  has  l>een  in  charge  of  the  latter 
steamer  for  over  three  years  without  losing  a  trip,  and  is  making  an  excellent 
reconl  as  a  navigator  aud  thorough  steamhoatman. 

"Capt.  Henry  Carter  was  born  in  New  Brunswick  in  1858  aud  moved  to 
Pennsylvania  when  quite  young.  In  1876  he  went  to  Puget  Sound  and  worked 
for  a  few  months  on  the  steamer  Alida.  When  the  steamer  Annie  Stewart  came 
round  from  the  Columbia  River  he  joined  her  as  quartermaster  and  remained 
with  her  and  other  steamers  of  the  Starr  line  until  1879,  when  he  went  t»  the 
Columbia  and  shipped  on  the  Willamette  Chief  with  Capt  A.  B.  Pillsbury.  After 
being  employed  on  the  Willamette  and  Columbia  for  eighteen  months,  he  joined 
the  steamer  Ninth  Pacific  on  the  Sound,  but  a  few  months  later  went  to  the 
middle  Columbia,  where  he  served  on  the  Mountain  Queen  and  on  the  Ahnola  on 
the  Snake  River.  He  afterward  ran  on  the  steamers  S.  T.  Church  and  Dixie 
Thompson,  and  for  a  short  time  abandoned  steamboating  and  engaged  in  log- 
driving  on  the  Yakima  River.  His  last  work  on  the  Willamette  and  Columbia 
was  on  the  Occident  and  A*.  A'.  Thompson,  leaving  the  latter  in  1S83  to  go  to  the 
Sound,  where  he  has  since  lived.  He  has  been  employed  on  all  of  the  Oregon 
Railway  &  Navigation  Company's  steamers  in  that  district,  and  was  with  the 
Pacific  Navigation  Company  as  pilot  and  master  of  their  steamers  State  of 
Washington  and  Fairhaven,  leaving  that  employ  to  take  the  position  of  pilot 
on  the  Bailey  Catsert.  He  has  since  remained  in  the  service  of  the  Columbia 
River  &  Puget  Sound  Transportation  Company  in  command  of  the  Fleetwood  and 
as  pilot  on  the  Flyer. 

"Joseph  Hayes,  engineer,  was  born  in  Indiana  in  1855,  came  to  the 
Columbia  River  in  "188a,  and  commenced  steamboating  on  the  Westport.  He 
was  afterward  engaged  on  the  Fleetwood,  was  for  a  long  time  chief  engineer  on  the  first  Telephone,  and  when  the  new  Telephone 
was  built  held  a  similar  position  with  her  for  several  years,  afterward  serving  in  the  same  capacity  on  the  Ocean  Wave,  Undine, 
I.  id  line  Slid  other  boats  belouging  to  Jacob  Kamm. 

"Capt.  Charles  Troup  was  born  in  Vancouver,  Wash.,  iu  1858,  and,  like  the  rest  of  the  family,  commenced  steamboating  at 
a  very  early  age.  He  was  first  engaged  as  purser  on  the  steamer  Orient,  running  on  the  upper  Willamette,  going  from  there  to  the 
upper  Columbia  and  Snake  rivers,  where  he  served  ou  the  steamers  Annie  Faxon  and  Atmota.  On  returning  to  the  lower 
river  he  was  connected  with  a  number  of  small  steamers,  always  meeting  with  success  iu  his  calling.  Failing  health  forced  him  to 
resign  the  command  of  the  Washington,  and  he  went  to  California,  hoping  the  change  would  benefit  him.  His  errand  was  fruitless, 
and  he  passed  away  a  few  months  later. 
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operated  her  on  the  Clatskanine  route,  with  Henry  Pape,"  engineer,  until  18X5,  when  she  was  purchased  by 
the  Shavers,  Captains  George  M.  and  James  W.  Shaver1''  handling  her  until  1X02,  when  she  was  sold  to  Waud 
and  Jones.  Her  new  owners  ran  her  for  a  short  time,  and  she  was  then  dismantled,  the  engines  and  house 
subsequently  being  used  on  the  new  Eugene.  The  propeller  Argonaut,  built  at  Portland  in  1881  by 
J.  W.  &  V.  Cook,  made  her  trial  trip  March  14th,  with  Fred  Congdon,  captain,  and  Herbert  Holmau,  engineer 
Capt.  John  W.  Brown"  succeeded  Hohnan  in  1882  and  had  charge  of  the  steamer  for  seven  years.  She  was 
afterward  in  command  of  Willis  C.  Snow,  and  in  1890  was  sold  to  the  Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation  Company 
after  which  Capt.  Edward  Sullivan  handled  her  a  short  time.  The  Argonaut  is  seventy-six  feet  long,  seventeen 
feet  beam,  and  seven  feet  hold. 

The  propeller  General  Hatfield  was  launched  at  Rainier  in  188 1  and  was  purchased  by  the  Shoalwater  Bay 
Transportation  Company,  of  which  L.  A.  Loom  is  was  president,  C.  A.  Reed,  secretary,  and  I.  W.  Cole,  treasurer. 
After  running  a  while  on  Shoalwater  Bay  she  came  back  to  Astoria,  where  she  was  operated  by  Fred  G 
Lewis.  In  18S7  she  was  taken  to  Tillamook  by  H.  B.  Johnson,  who  used  her  in  the  towing  and  passenger  trade 
for  two  years  and  then  sold  her  to  the  Truckcc  Lumber  Company,  who  allowed  her  to  lie  on  the  mud  flats 
for  several  months  and  then  turned  her  over  to  George  Woodruff  and  S.  F.  Snyder.  She  subsequently  passed 
into  the  hands  of  E-  A.  Snyder,"  and  is  at  present  owned  by  Claude  Thayer.  The  sternwheel  steamer 
Clara  Parker  was  constructed  at  Astoria  by  H.  B.  Parker,  who  operated  her  for  nearly  ten  years  in  towing 


was  named  the  South  /lend,  in  honor  of  the  place  where  she  was  launched,  and  performed  good  service  on  the 


"  Henry  Pape  was  born  in  Chicago  id  1852.  His  first  marine  work  on  the  Pacific  Coast  was  011  the  Manzanillo,  which  lie 
left  to  go  to  Lake  CoEM  d'Alene,  where  he  placed  the  machinery  in  the  first  sternwheel  boat  on  the  lake,  the  Crur  d'Alene,  and 
ran  as  engineer  with  tier  for  five  years.  He  also  superintended  the  building  and  placing  of  the  machinery  in  the  first  ice-breaking 
steamer  in  the  Northwest,  the  Cn-ur  d' Alene  I.nke  steamer  Kootenai,  which  was  equipped  for  breaking  twenty  inches  of  solid 
ice.  On  leaving  the  lake  Mr.  Pape  returned  to  Portland  and  entered  the  employ  of  the  Willamette  Iron  Works,  where  for  several 
years  he  was  engaged  in  setting  up  steatnlioat  machinery.  While  so  employed  he  fitted  out  the  Puget  Sound  steamers  State  of 
Washington,  tug  Wanderer,  steamer  I'iitorian  and  others.  When  the  new  steamer  Satan  Dixon  was  completed  Mr.  Pape  joined 
her  as  engineer  and  is  still  with  her. 

'*Capt.  James  W.  Shaver  was  born  in  Silverton,  Or.,  in  1859.  lie  began  steamboating  in  18S0  on  the  Hydra,  a  MMS 
steruwhceler  owned  and  run  by  Capt.  Charles  Bureau.  The  Hydra  started  from  Portland  for  Salem,  intending  to  carry  wheat  for 
the  mills  at  the  latter  place.  It  took  her  nearly  a  week  to  reach  Salem,  Shaver  narrowly  escaping  a  watery  grave  in  getting  a  line 
out  at  I.one  Tree  Rapids.  The  Hydra  finally  reached  her  destination,  but  the  water  was  so  low  that  she  could  not  make  expenses, 
so  she  returned  to  Portland  and  started  011  the  Clatskanine  route.  Captain  Shaver  remained  with  ber  one  trip,  retiring  until  Bureau 
completed  a  safer  boat,  the  Manzanillo.  This  steamer  was  one  of  the  fastest  and  neatest  of  the  small  steamers  on  the  Columbia, 
and  with  Iter  Captain  Shaver  ran  for  many  years.  He  started  as  purser,  a  year  later  became  mate,  and  served  in  this  lattei 
capacity  for  five  years.  After  Captain  Bureau  left  the  steamer.  Shaver  took  command  and  two  years  later  acquired  a  third  interest 
in  the  steamer.  His  father  and  brother  afterward  purchased  the  balance,  and  with  the  Manzanillo  the  Shavers  built  up  a  splendid 
business.  When  trade  became  too  extensive  for  this  steamer,  they  built  the  <-'.  W.  Shaver,  named  after  the  captain's  Hither.  The 
ShaVtr  is  the  largest  steamer  that  ever  went  up  so  small  and  crooked  a  river.  The  business  continued  to  increase,  anil  in  1S91  the 
line  steamer  Sir, th  Hi  ton  wan  added  to  the  fleet.  In  1894  the  Shaver  Transportation  Company  was  organized.  Capt.  J.  W.  Shaver 
becoming  secretary. 

"Capt.  John  W.  Brown  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1855  and  arrived  in  San  Francisco  in  1S67.  A  few  years  later  he  went 
to  the  Columbia  River,  where  his  first  steamboating  was  on  the  Mary  Hell  with  Capt.  James  Pisher,  and  from  her  he  went  to  the 
( Hlt  i ,  Shoo  Fly  ami  St.  /htritk,  the  latter  being  the  first  steamer  in  his  charge.  He  was  afterward  in  command  of  the  Hen  Hotladay, 
A'.//.i.'</,  Si  in  and  .  Ir^imaut.  running  as  master  of  the  latter  steamer  in  the  employ  of  Cook  Brothers  for  seven  years,  lie  left  her  to 
take  command  of  the  new  Government  tug  George  H.  Mendell,  which  he  has  since  handled  between  Astoria  aud  Port  Stevens. 

''  K.  A.  Snyder,  engineer,  Port  Townsend.  was  bom  in  Pennsylvania  in  1SA2.  He  commenced  steamboating  on  the  Coquille 
River  in  1S-S0,  but  afterward  went  to  the  Columbia,  and.  with  Capt.  P.rwin  Parrer,  took  the  Cazelle  to  Pngct  Sound.  He  was 
subsequently  engaged  four  years  on  the  steam  schooner  A'osie  Olsen  coasting,  and  was  011  the  steamer  (iarjirld  at  Tillamook.  He 
afterward  ran  for  •  short  time  on  the  Coquille  River,  going  to  Puget  Sound  later  and  entering  the  revenue  service  on  the  Seoul.  He 
left  the  latter  to  take  a  position  as  engineer  on  the  I'ntkeye. 
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and  jobbing,  in  command 
of  Capt.  E.  P.  Parker  most 
of  the  time.  The  I^ewis  & 
Lake  River  Transportation 
Company,  of  which  Isaac 
Thomas  was  the  leading 
spirit,  launched  the  steamer 
Deudrop  at  Portland  in  tSSi 
She  was  a  diminutive  stern- 
wheeler  with  a  pair  of  misfit 
engines  of  light  capacity, 
and  was  designed  to  run  to 
the  headwaters  of  the  streams 
mentioned.  Captain  Thomas 
handled  her  for  several  years, 
most  of  the  time  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Lueea  Mason. 
which  was  started  on  the  run 
two  years  later.  The  first 
steamer  built  on  Shoalwater 
Bay  appeared  in  1881.  She 
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hay  for  many  years.  Capt.  John  W.  Brown  was  her  first  master,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  James  Johnson, 
J.  H.  Whitcomb,  A.  M.  Sproule,'"  Fred  Whitcoinb,  and  a  number  of  others.  Will  A.  Barrows"  was  for  a 
long  time  engineer. 

Other  steamers  completed  in  the  Willamette  district  in  1881  were  the  small  sternwheeler  Nellit  by  A. 
Prescott.  the  propeller  Bertha  by  Jacob  Hansen,  both  at  Salem,  the  Favorite  at  Chinook,  the  Robert  Lincoln  at 

Portland,  and  the  steam  ferries  llbina,  Salem  and  Jeannette.  The  Nellie  was 
run  by  J.  L.  Smith.  The  Henry  Villard,  the  finest  steamer  yet  built  so  far 
inland,  was  launched  at  Steamboat  Lauding,  Lake  l'end  d'Oreille.  August  17, 
1 88 1 .  Capt.  George  Pease  superintended  her  construction  and  took  command 
on  completion,  with  William  I,.  Button, "  engineer.    Capt.  K.  A.  Swift,"  at 

i present  a  well  known  Puget  Sound  steamboatman,  was  one  of  the  crew.  The 
Villtird  was  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  twenty-seven  feet  beam,  and  six 
feet  hold,  with  engines  from  the  Fanny  Palton  seventeen  by  sixty  inches,  and 
was  operated  in  connection  with  the  construction  department  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad..  The  City  of  Salem  and  Salem  were  purchased  by  William 
Reid.  who  operated  them  in  connection  with  the  Oregonian  Railway.  The  tug 
Mary  Taylor  was  dismantled,  the  machinery  being  used  by  Z.  J.  Hatch  in  the 
steamer  Vaquiiia,  and  the  hull  was  afterward  sold  to  Capt.  James  Delgardno, 
who  transformed  it  into  a  sealing  schooner.  A  mammoth  barge  christened  the 
Ark  was  launched  at  Portland  in  Decemlicr  by  George  Wcidler.  The  steamer 
Idaho  was  piloted  over  the  Cascades,  July  nth,  by  Capt.  J.  W.  Troup. 

Steamboat  competition  on  the  Fraser  River  flourished  with  unabated 
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vigor  throughout  the  year  1881.     Capt.  William  Moore  was  running  the 
Western  Slope  between  Vale  and  New  Westminster,  and  the  Cassiar  was  pitted  against  her.    The  Royal  City 
was  also  in  the  fight.    Commodore  John  Irving  built  the  splendid  sternwheeler  Flirabeth  Irving,  the  finest 
steamer  on  the  river.    She  was  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  feet  long  and  thirty-three  feet  beam,  with  immense 
power.    Her  keel  was  laid  at  Laurel  Point  in  April,  and  she  was  launched  in  June,  making  her  first  run  to  Yale 
in  September.    On  her  second  trip  she  caught  fire  at  Hope  while  landing,  and  was  cut  loose  from  the  dock  in 
order  to  save  the  town.    She  floated  down  to  Italian  Bar,  where  she  stranded  and  burned  to  the  water's  edge. 
The-  steamers  Western  Slo/>e  and  Cassiar  were  coming  up  the  river  at  the  time  and  made  an  effort  to  save  the  hull 
by  pumping  it  full  of  water,  but  were  unable  to  accomplish  their  purpose.    The  Ining  was  in  command  of  her 
owner,  with  Charles  Jennings,  engineer.    She  cost  over  $50,000  and  was  uninsured.    The  loss  fell  rather  heavily 
on  Irving,  who,  undismayed   by  a  misfortune  which  would  have 
crushed  a  man  of  ordinary  mold,  rallied  his  forces  and  began  work 
on  other  steamers.    The  Wilson  G.  Hunt  was  sold  to  J.  Spratt,  who 
put  her  on  the  east  coast  route  in  place  of  the  Maude.    Other  small 
steamers  in  British  Columbia  waters  were  the  Evangeline,  a  missionary 
boat  built  at  Bales'  shipyard,  Tacoma,  for  the  Bishop  of  New  Caledonia. 

The  Evangeline  was  forty-six  feet  long,  ten  feet  beam,  and  four  and  4 
one-half  feet  hold,  aud  made  a  numlnrr  of  extended  cruises  to  the 
outposts  of  civilization.    The  Ada  was  running  between  Nanaimo  and 
New  Westminster,  the  Iris  in  the  local  trade  out  of  Victoria,  and  a 
number  of  others  were  following  the  different  routes. 

'"Capt.  A.  M  Sproule,  South  Bend,  was  born  in  Maine  in  1854  and  com 
menccd  steamboating  011  Shoalwatcr  Hay  on  the  Tom  Morris  in  18X4.  He  m 
afterward  engaged  011  the  steamer*  South  /lend  and  Edgar  and  is  in  command  of 
the  latter  steamer  at  ttie  present  time.  Before  going  to  Shoalwater  Bay  he  served 
for  a  year  as  mate  of  the  tun  Hunter  on  Cray's  Harbor.  Prior  to  coming  to  the 
Coast,  Captain  Sproule  had  nearly  fifteen  years'  experience  in  deep  water  vessel*, 
sailing  out  of  Maine  port*  in  the  African  trade  as  mate  and  master. 

"Will  A.  Barrows,  engineer,  was  born  in  Carson  City,  Nev.,  in  1867,  and 
came  to  the  l'acific  Coast  iu  1880.  He  was  first  engaged  on  the  tug  Columbia  at 
Astoria  and  has  since  been  employed  on  the  steamers  S'oivlty,  Lillian.  Cnion, 
Covet  nor  Newell,  General  Custer,  Mountain  Ruck,  Resllen,  Edgar,  South  Rend, 

Tom  Morris  and  City  of  Astoria.    He  is  at  present  chief  of  the  latter  steamer,  Cait.  John  w.  Bxowk 

and  has  held  an  engineer's  license  for  six  years. 

'"'William  I,.  Button  was  born  in  Massachusetts  in  1824  and  in  early  life  followed  the  profession  of  a  locomotive  engineer. 
His  first  steamboating  was  in  1869  on  the  Portland  and  Astoria  route,  where  he  ran  on  the  Okanogan  with  Captain  Snow,  continued 
running  on  the  Columbia,  Cascades.  Emma  //<iyr<vm/.  Racue  and  other  boats,  and  then  went  to  Lake  l'end  d'Oreille.  where  he 


placed  the  machinery  in  the  Henry  Villard,  continuing  with  the  steamer  for  two  years.  He  next  joined  the  A'<i/;V  Hal/til  on 
Clarie  s  Fork  of  the  Columbia,  and,  when  the  Northern  Pacific  was  completed  and  steamboats  were  rendered  unnecessary  in  that 
section,  he  went  to  the  transfer  boat  Frederick  Hillings,  remaining  with  her  until  Ainsworth  s  bridge  was  completed,  then  retiring 
from  the  water.    He  is  at  present  living  at  Portland. 

11  Capt.  E.  A.  Swift,  Seattle,  Wash.,  son  of  Capt.  J.  H.  Swift,  a  pioneer  mariner  of  the  Northwest,  was  Imrn  on  Whidby 
Island.  Young  Swift  commenced  his  marine  career  on  the  steamer  Henry  I'illard  on  Lake  Pend  d'Oreille  in  iflSI,  went  from  there 
to  the  Fraser  River,  where  he  was  engaged  on  a  numl>er  of  steamers,  and  afterward  to  Puget  Sound,  where  he  has  Tor  several  years 
taken  an  active  part  iu  a  number  of  steamboat  ventures.    He  has  commanded  the  steamer  Mabel  for  the  past  three  years. 
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The  Sound  fleet  was  reinforced  l>y  the  Welcome  and  Annie  Stewart,  previously  mentioned  as  coming  from 
the  Columbia,  and  the  Rip  Van  Winkle,  which  was  sold  at  Astoria  in  December  by  Capt.  J.  C.  Harlow  to 
Jensen  &  Smith  of  Seattle,  who  put  her  on  the  Hood's  Canal  route  in  February,  1882.  The  tug  Hornet  was 
launched  at  Port  Blakcly  and  the  steamer  Jessie  at  Seattle,  the  latter  being  sold  the  following  year  to  Capt.  J.  G. 

Parker,  who  subsequently  operated  her  in  connection  with  the  Mes- 
senger. The  tug  Hope  was  constructed  in  September  by  Gilmore  & 
I«ott  of  Seattle.  She  is  eighty  feet  long,  sixteen  feet  beam,  and  is 
still  performing  good  service  at  Victoria,  where  she  has  been  handled 
for  many  years  by  Captain  Holmes  in  the  service  of  the  Sayward 
Mill.  The  propeller  Locust  was  brought  up  from  San  Francisco  and 
used  in  the  harbor  at  Seattle.  She  was  too  small  for  much  business, 
and  the  Jeannie,  built  at  Port  Townsend,  was  not  much  larger.  The 
small  sternwheeler  Lily  was  set  afloat  at  Seattle.  She  is  seventy-three 
feet  long,  sixteen  feet  beam,  and  three  feet  hold,  and  is  still  in  exist- 
ence, with  Daniel.  Benson  last  in  command.  The  steamer  Bis  was 
constructed  at  Arcadia.  She  is  a  well  built  vessel,  seventy-seven 
feet  long,  nineteen  feet  beam,  and  seven  feet  five  inches  hold,  and  is 
still  in  active  service  in  charge  of  her  owner,  Capt.  Edward  Miller. ,: 
She  has  been  used  most  of  the  time  in  the  towing  and  jobbing  trade, 
but  in  July,  1883,  was  chartered  to  Capt.  H.  F.  Beecher,  who  had 
purchased  the  Port  Townsend  &  Bellingham  Bay  route.  She  was 
handled  in  this  trade  by  Capt.  J.  L,.  Oliver.  The  steamers  Seattle, 
built  at  Seattle,  and  the  Shoo  Fly  at  Coupeville,  were  also  added  to 
the  list.  On  Coos  Bay  the  small  propeller  Alert  and  the  schooners 
James  A.  Garfield  and  John  G.  North  were  completed  in  1881.  The 
steamer  Annie  was  sold  in  December  to  go  to  the  Umpqua.  Other 
additions  to  the  fleet  of  steam  and  sailing  vessels  were  the  small 
steamers  . //  AY  and  Sea  Witch  at  Seattle,  the  three-masted  schooners 
Maria  E.  Smith,  365  tons,  Lottie  Carson,  286  tons,  and  Annie  Larson,  376  tons,  at  Port  Blakely,  the  barkentines 
Mary  Winkleman.  532  tons,  and  Retriever,  548  tons,  at  Seabeck,  Kitsap,  694  tons,  at  Port  Ludlow,  and  the 
schooner  Frances  Alice,  125  tons,  at  St.  Helens.  The  /.  C.  Cousins  was  purchased  in  San  Francisco  and  put  on 
the  Columbia  River  bar  as  a  State  pilot-boat,  entering  the  service  in  March  in  opposition  to  the  Flavel  monopoly. 

The  first  cargo  of  wheat  to  go  foreign  from  Puget  Sound  was  shipped  from  Tacoma,  November  5,  1881,  on 
the  American  ship  Dakota,  Capt.  J.  F.  Gilkcy.  The  Columbia  River 
grain  fleet  was  larger  than  in  any  previous  year,  and  included  142 
vessels,  five  of  which  loaded  at  Astoria.  The  smallest  of  the  fleet 
was  the  British  ship  Odttlia,  436  tons,  the  largest  the  British  ship 
Trafalgar,  -jbb  tons.  Forty-three  were  over  one  thousand  tons. 
The  rapid  growth  of  this  branch  of  the  marine  business  demanded 
additional  pilot  service  on  the  bar,  and  accordingly  branch  licenses 
were  issued  to  Captains  J.  E.  Campbell"  and  Charles  S.  Gunderson." 
The  American  bark  Wealthy  Pendleton  arrived  at  Portland  in  Novem- 
ber with  the  first  direct  importation  of  tea, — 1,035  packages  from 

"Capt.  Kdward  Miller,  «  native  of  Syracuse,  N.  V.,  has  been  engaged  iu 
the  marine  business  for  forty-one  years.  His  first  experience  on  Puget  Sound 
was  in  1  Sf-.  j .  when  he  wax  engaged  with  the  sloop  Wiinderer,  which  he  operated 
in  the  trading  business  for  fifteen  years.  He  is  at  present  master  and  owner  of 
the  tug  Hi:,  which  he  has  operated  for  twelve  yean. 

^Capl.  J.  K.  Cumplxll  was  horn  in  Wisconsin  in  1839,  began  sailing  on 
the  Lakes  when  a  boy  ol  fourteen,  remaining  there  two  seasons,  then  going  to 
New  York,  where  lie  sailed  iu  the  Black  Star  and  Black  Hall  lines  for  sixteen 
years.  He  came  to  Astoria  in  November,  1S76,  but  was  afterward  sailing  on  the 
coast  until  1SS1,  when  lie  again  returned  to  the  Columbia  and  began  piloting  on 
the  bar,  continuing  iu  this  work  until  18S9,  when  the  Union  Pacific  took  charge 
of  the  mouth  of  the  river  While  in  the  pilot  service  Captain  Campbell  was 
always  an  earnest  worker  for  the  recognition  of  the  men  employed  in  his  danger- 
ous calling,  and  his  protests  at  Salem  against  unjust  measures  i'gnorantly  framed 
to  injure  the  pilots  was  so  effective  that  in  iSo»  he  was  elected  to  the  State 
Legislature.  While  there  he  succeeded  in  having  passed  what  is  known  as  the  Campbell  pilot  law,  a  measure  that,  while  it  is  not 
all  that  was  desired,  was  more  than  was  expected,  anil  for  which  Captain  Campbell  will  always  lie  entitled  to  grateful  remembrance. 
Soon  after  the  adjourunient  of  the  Legislature  he  was  appointed  to  the  position  of  inspector  "at  the  Astoria  custom-house. 

-''  Capt.  Charles  S.  Guuderson  was  bom  in  Bergen,  Norway,  in  1S54,  His  father  was  a  pilot  ou  the  coast  of  Norway.  This 
enabled  young  Gunderson  to  become  familiar  with  the  >>ea  and  various  kinds  of  water  craft.  In  1869  he  shipped  before  the  mast, 
and,  after  sailing  around  the  world,  landed  iu  the  United  States  in  1872.  Kour  years  later  he  came  to  litis  Coast  and  began 
tuglmating  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  remaining  there  until  1S7H,  when  he  went  to  Chicago  and  took  command  of  a  large  lake 
steamer.  The  attractions  of  salt  water  were  too  great,  however,  and  after  11  few  months  on  the  lake  he  returned  to  Astoria  and 
joined  the  tug  C.  /.  lirenham  as  mate,  remaining  there  until  1KS1,  when  he  was  granted  a  bar  pilot's  license.  He  continued  in 
this  work  uutil  1889,  when  the  Union  Pacific  monopolized  the  pilotage  business  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.    Captain  Gunderson  then 
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Yokohama.  The  ship  Carondeltl,  in  after  years  a  well  known  lumber  drogher,  made  a  remarkable  run  in  18S1. 
In  command  of  Capt.  W.  K.  Stetson  "  she  sailed  from  Yokohama,  October  Sth,  and  twenty  two  days  later  dropped 
anchor  in  San  Francisco  harbor. 

Disaster  followed  disaster  with  terrible  frequency  in  1SS1,  and  a  great  number  of  lives  and  much  valuable 
property  were  sacrificed.    The  fleet  bound  for  the  Columbia  River  met  with  a  greater  number  of  accidents  than  in 

any  other  single  year.  The  first  of  the  unfortunate  vessels  was  the 
British  bark  Lupatia,  from  Hiogo  for  the  Columbia  in  ballast.  She  was 
beating  up  the  coast  on  the  night  of  January  3d  in  a  dense  fog.  The 
lighthouse  on  Tillamook  Rock  was  in  course  of  construction,  and  about 
8:00  P.  M.  Captain  Wheeler,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  work,  was 
startled  by  the  sound  of  voices  outside.  The  weather  was  thick,  with  a 
strong  southwest  gale,  but  they  at  once  sighted  the  red  light  of  a  ship 
inshore,  and  heard  a  terror-stricken  voice  give  the  order,  "  Hard  aport." 
Captain  Wheeler  immediately  ordered  lanterns  placed  in  the  uncompleted 
tower,  and  as  quickly  as  possible  a  large  bonfire  was  lighted.  The  glare 
lit  up  the  scene  so  that  Wheeler  and  his  men  could  plainly  see  the  vessel 
struggling  to  escape,  less  than  six  hundred  feet  away.  Her  yards  were 
aback,  and  she  seemed  to  be  working  out  of  the  dangerous  place,  but 
soon  afterward  the  red  light  disappeared,  and  no  further  cries  were  heard 
from  those  on  board.  The  watchers  were  hopeful  that  she  had  succeeded 
in  working  out  of  her  perilous  position,  but  when  morning  dawned  a 
shattered  topmast  and  other  portions  of  the  rigging  were  discovered 
above  the  surface  of  the  water  near  the  rocks  alongshore.  Not  a  soul 
was  left  to  tell  the  tale,  but  the  next  day  tin-  bodies  of  twelve  men  were 
washed  up  on  the  beach.  Whining  about  them  was  a  half-grown  shep- 
herd dog,  which  had  been  more  fortunate  than  his  human  companions. 
The  Lupatia  was  in  command  of  the  mate,  B.  H.  Raven,  her  master,  Irvine,  having  died  at  sea  on  the  way  out 
from  Antwerp.  She  carried  a  crew  of  sixteen  men,  and  most  of  the  bodies  were  recovered,  although  the  difficulty 
of  communication  with  the  coast  at  that  point  necessitated  their  burial  on  the  spot.  The  American  bark  Rival, 
Capt.  Thomas  B.  Adams,  stranded  on  Peacock  Spit.  September  13th.  She  was  en  route  from  San  Francisco  to 
Knappton  with  a  small  cargo  of  hay  and  shingles.  Pilot  Hansen  was  sailing  her  in  over  the  bar,  when  the  wind 
suddenly  shifted  to  the  east.  The  tug  Astoria  was  hailed,  but  the 
heavy  sea  parted  the  hauling  line  attached  to  her  hawser,  so  that  the 
bark  was  unable  to  secure  it.  The  starboard  anchor  was  then  let  go, 
but  the  chain  parted  ;  the  second  anchor  held,  and  she  brought  up 
with  three  fathoms  under  the  stern.  At  1:30  p.  m.  she  grounded 
and  continued  pounding  heavily  until  2:30,  when  she  slipped  her 
anchor  chain  and  drifted  ashore  between  Cape  Disappointment  and 
Mckenzie's  Head.  Captain  Adams  and  wife  and  the  crew  took  to 
the  boats  and  landed  in  safety.  The  Rival  was  an  old-timer  on 
northern  routes  and  at  the  date  of  her  loss  was  valued  at  about  $8,000. 

The  British  ship  Fern  Glen,  the  first  of  a  quartet  of  grain 
vessels  which  perished  within  a  month,  was  wrecked  on  Clatsop  Spit, 
October  16th.  She  was  a  comparatively  small  vessel  of  818  tons,  in 
command  of  Capt.  F.  Budd,  with  a  crew  of  twenty  men,  bound  from 
Wellington.  New  Zealand,  for  the  Columbia  River.  The  disaster  was 
caused  by  the  captain's  ignorance  of  the  presence  of  Tillamook  light 
and  of  the  corresponding  change  made  in  the  color  of  the  Point 
Adams  light.  She  went  ashore  at  4:00  A.  M.  in  good  weather,  and 
all  hands  remained  with  her  through  the  day  discharging  ballast  and 
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retired  from  the  water  and  engaged  in  the  real  estate  business  at  Astoria  for  a 
short  time,  but  afterward,  in  company  with  Thomas  Russell  and  C.  Soreusen, 
purchased  the  steamer  Electric,  which  was  placed  on  the  Clatsop  route,  Guuder- 
son  taking  command  and  running  her  until  a  short  lime  ago,  when  they  sold  her 
to  Capt.  Wilbur  Habbidge.  Captain  Gundcrson  was  elected  recorder  of  Clatsop 
County  in  1894. 

°Capt-  W.  F.  Stetson  was  liorn  in  Maine  in  1850,  made  his  first  sea  voyage  in  1866  on  the  ship  /.  //.  Stetson,  owned  by  his 
brother,  anil  remained  with  her  in  the  cotton  trade  until  1873.  In  1881  he  made  a  record-breaking  ruu  from  Yokohama  to  Sail 
Francisco  with  the  American  ship  Carondelet,  He  sailed  from  the  Oriental  port  at  midnight  October  Sth,  with  his  ship  thirty  inches 
by  the  head,  and  arrived  in  San  Francisco,  October  30th,  twenty-two  days  from  anchor  to  anchor  without  steam  or  pilot,  lie  was 
master  of  the  Carondelet  for  many  years,  and  afterward  brought  to  Puget  Sound  the  first  cargo  of  merchandise  ever  received  on  the 
inland  sea  direct  from  a  foreign  port.  Captain  Stetson  has  made  ten  voyages  round  the  world,  the  last  two  of  which  were  in  ten 
months  and  nine  months  and  twenty-eight  days  respectively.  He  has  made  the  record  passage  of  thirty-two  days  from  Port  Gamble 
to  Australia,  and  had  remarkable  success  with  all  of  his  voyages  until  late  in  1894,  when  the  bark  Bonanza,  with  a  cargo  of  lumber 
from  Port  Gamble,  was  wrecked  at  Delagoa  Bay,  South  Africa. 
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expecting  to  get  her  over  the  spit.  Their  efforts  were  fruitless,  and  when  a  heavy  southeast  gale  drove  her  farther 
up  on  the  beach  the  distress  signal  was  hoisted.  The  Gtntral  Canby  went  to  the  rescue  but  was  unable  to  render 
assistance.  At  9:1x1  a.  m.  011  the  eighteenth  she  began  to  heel  over  and  at  9:30  the  ballast  shifted.  She  soon 
began  to  part  amidships,  and  at  noon  the  crew  succeeded  in  launching  a  boat  in  a  damaged  condition,  which, 
however,  enabled  them  to  reach  the  tug  Columbia,  and  they  were  conveyed  to  Astoria.  The  British  bark 
Lammerlaw.  746  tons.  Captain  Pringle,  from  Newcastle  fur  Portland  with  a  cargo  of  coal,  went  ashore  at 
Leadbetter  Point,  October  31st,  and  became  a  total  loss.  The  master  mistook  Shoalwater  Bay  for  the  mouth  of 
the  Columbia  and  was  hard  aground  before  he  realized  his  error.  The  crew  were  taken  off  by  Capt.  Al  Stream 
and  a  life-saving  crew  from  the  bay,  and  the  vessel  went  to  pieces  soon  after  their  departure.  Captain  Pringle  of 
the  Lammrrlaw  and  Captain  Budd  of  the  Fern  Glen  were  both  censured  by  the  board  of  inquiry  for  the  loss  of 
their  vessels.  The  Lammerlaiv  was  an  iron  vessel,  three  years  old,  valued  at  $70,000.  The  British  bark 
G.  Froughton,  803  tons,  Captain  Payne,  from  Brisbane  for  the  Columbia  River,  was  one  day  behind  the 
Lammerlau;  and  her  captain  made  the  same  mistake.  He  anchored  011  the  night  of  October  31st  so  close  in  to 
Leadbetter  Point  that  early  the  next  morning  the  rising  sea  parted  the  chain,  and  she  was  unable  to  get  offshore.  ' 
When  she  touched  the  sands  the  mizzenmast  was  cut  away  but  failed  to  ease  her.  She  remained  in  an  upright 
position  for  three  or  four  days,  until  a  heavy  southeaster  came  up  and  liattered  her  to  pieces.  The  /iroughton  was 
owned  by  Peter  Iredale  and  valued  at  $40,01x1.    She  carried  a  crew  of  sixteen  men,  all  of  whom  reached  shore. 

The  British  bark  F.dith  Lome,  803  tons,  Capt.  William  Watt,  wheat-laden  for  Quccnstown,  was  wrecked 
November  17th  while  attempting  to  sail  out  over  the  middle  sands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River.  The 
wind  died  away,  and  the  heavy  seas  caught  her  in  their  trough,  so  that  she  struck  heavily.  The  tide  kept  her 
moving,  with  the  waves  breaking  clear  over  her.  Three  hours  after  she  struck  the  sternpost  gave  way,  and  she 
began  to  leak  badly.  Capt.  Al  Harris  arrived  from  Fort  Canby  with  a  life-saving  crew  and  rescued  all  on  board. 
The  vessel  broke  up  shortly  afterward.  The  Edith  Lome  was  drawing  but  eighteen  feet  of  water,  while  the 
British  ship  A'apier,  which  passed  out  ahead  of  her,  was  drawing  twenty-one  feet  six  inches.  The  Lome  was 
valued  at  $60,000,  cargo  at  $44,000.  The  Chilean  bark  Twenty  first  of  May,  830  tons,  Captain  Lund,  from 
Valparaiso  for  Port  Ludlow,  was  wrecked  on  Bentic  Island,  opposite  Race  Rocks,  December  10th.  She  was 
beating  up  the  Straits  when  a  squall  struck  her,  and  in  tacking  she  missed  stays  and  became  unmanageable. 
Anchors  were  let  go  but  failed  to  hold,  and  she  drifted  stern  first  on  the  rocks,  the  rudder  being  carried  away  as 
soon  as  she  struck.  The  vessel  was  formerly  called  the  Camelia,  and  owed  her  change  of  name  to  the  victory  of 
the  Chileans  over  the  Peruvians,  May  21st.  The  wreck  was  sold  to  James  Miller  for  $600.  The  schooner  A'ate  L. 
Heron,  Capt.  Charles  Yameberg,  from  Tillamook  to  Portland,  was  wrecked  on  Tillamook  bar,  April  27th,  while 
sailing  out  with  a  cargo  of  wool.  The  crew  were  saved,  but  the  vessel  became  a  total  loss.  She  was  valued  at 
$2,500  and  insured  for  $1,000.  The  sloop  Pilot's  liride,  Capt.  C.  H.  Lewis,  from  Ncstucca  for  Portland,  stranded 
on  Nestucca  bar,  August  1st,  and  became  a  total  loss.  The  American  ship  Olympus,  one  of  the  finest  vessels  ever 
built  in  the  Northwest,  burned  at  sea  in  latitude  47°  19',  longitude  1323  25',  September  14th,  while  en  route  from 
San  Francisco  for  Seabeck  in  command  of  Capt.  W.  F.  F.dwards,  with  a  crew  of  twenty-one,  and  three  passengers, 
all  of  whom  were  rescued  by  the  ship  War  //auk,  Captain  Hinds.  The  Olympus  was  valued  at  $70,01x1  and 
insured  for  $40,000.    She  carried  a  $12,000  cargo,  which  was  also  fully  covered  by  insurance. 

The  Clatsop  Chief,  a  small  sternwheeler.  with  a  scow  in  tow,  was  cut  in  two  by  the  steamship  Oregon  near 
Willow  bar  on  the  Columbia,  February  28th,  and  Henry  Atninous.  captain  of  the  scow,  Andrew  Ray,  fireman, 
and  John  Sonney,  deckhand  on  the  steamer,  were  drowned.  The  Chief  was  in  charge  of  Capt.  W.  E.  Mitchell1" 
and  Engineer  W.  S.  Holmes,11  the  latter  having  a  miraculous  escape.  There  were  no  side  doors  from  the 
engine-room,  and  the  steamer  sank  immediately,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  feel  his  way  along  the  steam  pipe  under 
wator  until  he  reached  the  gangway.  The  steamer  was  afterward  raised  and  lengthened.  The  schooner  Emily 
Stevens,  from  Eureka  with  lumber  for  Portland,  drifted  on  Clatsop  Spit,  February  8th,  and  was  abandoned  by 
the  crew,  who  were  rescued  by  the  tug  Columbia,  Capt.  Eric  Johnson.  The  schooner  afterward  went  out  over  the 
middle  sands  and  was  picked  up  comparatively  uninjured  and  towed  to  Astoria  by  the  Columbia.  The  tug 
was  awarded  $950  salvage,  Capt.  Eric  Johnson,  master,  $250,  Pilot  Hcwett,  who  was  aboard,  $205,  the 
engineer  $170.  firemen  $So  each,  three  deckhands  and  a  cook  $75  each.  The  American  bark  fennie  Pitts,  Captain 
Tervert.  from  Port  Townsend  for  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  stranded  at  Mahukoua  during  a  heavy  gale  and  became  a 
total  loss.  The  United  States  surveying  steamer  Kcxigers  was  burned  in  St.  Lawrence  Bay,  Siberia,  and  the  crew 
were  subsequently  rescued  by  the  whaler  North  Star.  Captain  Owen,  transferred  to  the  revenue  cutter  Corwin  and 
taken  to  Sitka.    Among  other  well  known  coasters  of  early  days  which  met  their  fate  in  1881  was  the  bark 

"Capt.  W.  E.  Mitchell  wm  born  iti  Oregon  in  1S56,  began  steatnboating  on  the  Clatsop  Chief  ~\n  1876,  and  lias  Iwen  connected 
with  towboats  owned  by  Capt.  F.  B.  Jones  most  of  the  time  since.    At  present  he  is  on  the  steamer  Vulcan. 

11  \V.  S.  Holmes,  engineer,  was  born  in  Illinois  in  1854,  began  stcamboating  at  Portland  in  1876  on  the  steam  scow  Willamette 
S<iua:c,  and  from  Ibis  craft  went  to  the  f/yxira  in  i8Sn.  He  was  engineer  on  the  latter  vessel  when  *he  sank  in  the  Clatskanine  River 
with  a  cargo  of  telegraph  poles,  of  which  the  crew  made  a  raft  and  floated  ashore,  afterward  rigging  a  windlass,  with  which 
they  raised  the  steamer,  making  a  temporary  patch  with  sack*  of  innd.  The  telegraph  jniles  were  then  reloaded  and  taken  to 
Portland,  where  a  few  repairs  were  made  to  the  house,  and  the  steamer  proceeded  to  the  Cascades.  She  was  rather  light  power  for 
the  swift  current  there  and  was  obliged  to  make  the  last  half  mile  of  her  trip  with  the  aid  of  two  yoke  of  rattle  hitched  to 
the  1k>w.  canal-boat  fashion.  Mr.  Holmes  was  engineer  on  the  Clatiop  Chief  when  she  was  cut  in  two  by  the  steamer  Oregon  in 
1S.S1.  The  fireman  and  three  others  were  drowned.  Holmes  escaped  by  following  the  steam  pipes  from  the  engine-room  to  the 
gangway,  and  thence  feeling  his  way  along  the  timbers  until  he  reached  the  door  and  came  to  the  surface. 
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Glimpse,  which  foundered  off  the  coast  of  Australia  while  en  route  from  Puget  Sound  to  Melbourne.  The  captain, 
his  son,  the  second  mate  and  cook  lost  their  lives.  The  bark  Antiock  went  ashore  November  10th  at  Manzanillo, 
the  /.  B,  Bell  was  wrecked  there  October  2Sth,  and  the  schooner  Good  Templar,  built  at  Stcilacoom  in  iSr>5,  was 
lost  at  the  same  place  011  the  same  date. 

Capt.  David  Hornsby,  formerly  of  the  Idaho  and  other  steamships  running  north,  met  with  a  tragic  death 
in  1881.  He  left  San  Francisco  in  command  of  the  schooner  Eustace,  carrying  explosives,  and  soon  after  passing 
out  of  the  Golden  Gate  was  killed  by  the  crazy  Chinese  cook.  The  murderer  was  at  once  locked  up,  but  he 
managed  to  set  fire  to  the  schooner,  and  the  crew  hastily  took  to  the  boats  to  get  as  far  away  as  possible  before  the 
inevitable  explosion  should  take  place.  The  vessel  was  blown  to  atoms  a  few  moments  afterward.  The  schooner 
St.  George,  from  Kodiak  for  English  Bay,  Alaska,  was  lost  off  St.  Paul  harbor.  April  27th,  the  schooner  IV.  F. 
March  became  a  total  wreck  in  Golouin  Bay.  August  15th,  and  the  whaling  bark  Daniel  Webster  at  Point  Barrow, 
July  3d.  The  American  ship  Alice  Buck,  from  New  York  for  Portland,  Or.,  was  wrecked  at  Spanish  Town, 
Jamaica,  September  27th,  ten  of  the  crew  perishing.  The  ship  Geraldine  Paget,  from  Hongkong  for  the  Columbia 
River,  stranded  on  Pratos  Shoals.  The  crew  escaped,  but  nothing  was  saved  from  the  vessel.  The  old  clipper 
Forward  Ho,  while  en  route  to  the  Columbia  River  from  Hiogo,  was  lost  on  the  coast  of  Japan  in  November. 

Among  the  deaths  in  the  profession  in  1881  was  that  of  Capt.  F.  S.  Rcdfield,  who  came  to  the  Coast  in  1852 
and  for  many  years  sailed  the  schooners  Otiva,  Palestine,  General  Harney  and  E.  J.  McKinnon,  and  who 
commanded  the  old  Susan 
Abigal  when  Waddell,  the 
pirate,  ended  her  days.  Capt. 
J.  A.  Pennell  and  seamen 
McGinnis  and  Wannermark. 
of  the  Government  tug  Gen- 
eral Wright,  were  drowned 
at  Yaquina,  April  7th,  while 
sounding  a  channel  with  the 
small  boat.  Capt.  Thomas  J. 
Stump  fell  dead  in  the  pilot- 
house of  the  steamer  Spokane 
five  miles  above  Pine  Tree 
Rapids,  August  13th.  W.  C. 
Talbot,  of  the  firm  of  Pope 
&  Talbot,  died  on  board  the 
steamer  at  Astoria,  August 
6th,  while  en  route  to  San 
Francisco  from  Puget  Sound. 
He  was  a  native  of  East 
Machias,  Me.,  aged  sixty-six 
years.  Richard  Wright,  well 
known  in  Puget  Sound  and 
British  Columbia  marine  cir- 
cles as  "Otter  Dick,"  died  at 

Seattle,  July  18th,  aged  sixty  years  ;  5.  S.  Foster,  purser  on  the  flluitnoman  in  1854  ana  aiterwara  in  cnarge  01 
the  Pacific  Mail  dock  at  St.  Helens,  at  Tahiti  in  February,  aged  seventy  years  ;  Capt.  L.  B.  Hastings,  a  pioneer 
of  Portland  and  Tort  Townsend,  at  the  latter  place  June  1  ith  ;  Capt.  Andrew  Rogers  of  Victoria,  for  many  years 
one  of  the  regular  pilots  in  the  Victoria  district,  at  San  Francisco,  October  14th,  aged  fifty  years  ;  Capt.  Alexander 
Cortez,  for  a  long  time  master  of  the  steamer  Emily  Harris,  at  Nanaimo,  October  10th  ;  Capt.  John  T.  Connick, 
a  pioneer  Sound  tuglwatman,  at  Steilacoom,  December  6th  ;  Capt.  Joseph  Gale,  who  came  to  Oregon  in  1834  and 
in  1840  superintended  the  building  of  the  Star  of  Oregon,  which  he  sailed  to  Verba  Buena  (San  Francisco)  from 
the  Columbia  River,  at  Eagle  Creek,  Or.,  December  16th,  aged  eighty  years ;  Captain  Waddell,  who  commanded 
the  privateer  Shenandoah,  at  San  Francisco,  October  2d. 

Eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-two  was  an  important  year  in  the  annals  of  Columbia  steamboating,  as  the 
opening  of  the  Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation  Company's  rail  line  between  Portland  and  The  Dalles  ended  perhaps 
forever  the  business  of  one  of  the  most  profitable  steamboat  routes  in  the  world.  The  immense  immigration  which 
for  years  had  been  thronging  to  the  vast  grain-fields  of  the  interior  at  this  time  had  developed  vast  tracts  of  rich 
land,  which  were  producing  so  heavily  that  river  transportation  facilities  were  taxed  to  their  utmost.  The  closing 
days  of  steamboat  supremacy  between  Portland  and  The  Dalles  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  by  those  interested  in 
the  operation  of  the  big  fleet  engaged  in  the  trafik.  Wheat  shipments  in  Jatiuary,  1882,  averaged  nearly  fifteen 
hundred  tons  per  day.  This  was  handled  by  the  barges  Governor  Grower,  Wyatchie,  Columbia,  Autocrat,  Columbia's 
Chief,  steamers  Trai-eler,  Salem,  Champion,  Idaho,  Alice  and  Willamette  Chief,  beside  the  regular  mail  boats  Wide 
West  and  S.  G.  Reed  below  the  Cascades  and  R.  R.  Thompson,  Mountain  Queen  and  Harvest  Queen  on  the  middle 
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river.  The  business  was  not  confined  to  down  shipments  of  wheat,  for  the  mail  steamers  making  a  round  trip 
each  day  were  loaded  to  the  guards.  The  mammoth  Wide  West,  which  her  builders  had  deemed  capacious 
enough  for  any  trade  that  might  develop,  left  Portland  with  every  available  inch  of  space  utilized,  and  on 
reaching  the  Cascades  an  extra  crew  in  waiting  discharged  the  big  cargo,  filled  her  with  wheat,  and  in  charge 
of  another  crew,  which  alternated  Iwtwccn  the  West  and  the  Reed,  she  was  hurried  back  to  Portland.  Neither 
steamer  was  permitted  to  cool  down  except  to  wash  the  boilers,  when  an  extra  steamer  was  substituted. 

Meanwhile  the  iron  horse  was  steadily  rolling  toward  the  last  tie  which  would  unite  the  upper  country 
with  tide  water.  When  the  surplus  grain  had  been  removed,  the  glorious  days  of  steamboating  on  the  middle 
river  ended  forever,  and  the  best  steamers  were  got  in  readiness  for  the  plunge  to  the  lower  river.  The  first 
to  go  was  the  A'.  A'.  Thompson,  which  shot  the  rapids  June  3d  in  record  breaking  time  in  charge  of  Capt.  John 
McXulty.  William  Johnson,  first  officer,  William  Doran,  engineer,  and  George  Fuller,  assistant.  She  left  The 
Dalles  at  6:10  A.  m.,  passed  Klickitat  Landing,  ten  miles  below,  in  twenty-four  minutes,  White  Salmon,  about 
twenty-three  miles,  in  fifty-one  minutes.  Hood  River,  twenty-five  miles,  in  fifty-eight  minutes,  and  reached  the 
Cascades,  forty-six  miles,  in  two  hours  and  one  minute.  She  remained  there  a  short  time  and  then  swung 
into  the  stream  and  entered  the  swirling  and  eddying  waters  under  full  stroke,  making  the  run  to  Bonneville  in 
six  minutes  and  forty  seconds,  passing  through  the  heart  of  the  rapids  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  a  minute.  The  trip 
to  Portland  was  accomplished  in  two  hours  and  fifty  minutes,  and  she  steamed  past  Ash  Street  dock  at  12:1; 
p.  m.  Her  actual  running  time  was  five  hours.  The  steamer  Mountain  Queen,  in  charge  of  Capt.  J.  W.  Troup 
and  Engineer  Dc  Huff,  followed  the  Thompson  to  the  lower  river  July  6th,  making  the  run  in  eleven  minutes  from 
the  upper  to  the  lower  Cascades.  The  train  on  the  Portage  Railroad  started  at  the  same  time,  intending  to  beat 
the  steamer,  but  was  at  least  three  hundred  yards  in  the  rear  when  they  reached  the  lower  Cascades.  The 
barge  Atlas  was  brought  down  the  same  day  by  Capt.  Fred  Wilson,  who  rigged  her  with  a  huge  square  sail,  and 
she  drifted  down  stern  first,  reaching  the  lower  Cascades  thirty-five  minutes  after  leaving  the  wharf  boat.  The 
Atlas  stood  the  trip  well  and  was  immediately  towed  to  Portland  and  went  into  service  alongside  a  ship  the  same 
day.  The  propeller  Rlvina,  which  had  been  leased  to  the  Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation  Company  as  a 
tender  for  their  construction  works,  came  over  the  Cascades,  June  7th,  in  charge  of  Capt.  Donald  McKenzie,  W.  E. 
Campbell,  first  officer,  and  Donald  Urquhart,  engineer.  She  was  roughly  shaken  up  in  the  big  eddy  and  narrowly 
escaped  a  collision  with  Umatilla  Rock.  Her  steering  gear  gave  way  before  she  reached  Bradford's  Island,  but 
she  made  the  j>erilous  journey  to  the  lower  river  in  safety. 

The  Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation  Company  were  having  considerable  trouble  on  the  Astoria  route  with 
Captain  Scott's  steamer  Fleetwood.  The  //ay ward  and  Bonita  were  kept  at  the  heels  of  the  little  propeller 
continually,  leaving  the  freight  business  to  be  handled  by  the  Willamette  Chief  and  Dixie  Thompson.  Capt. 
Richard  Hoyt  was  master  of  the  /fay ward  until  March,  at  which  time  he  was  appointed  steamship  pilot,  and 
Clark  W.  Sprague  "  took  the  steamer  aud  ran  her  uutil  October,  when  she  was  sent  to  the  Sound.  In  February 
the  Columbia  River  business  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Company  was  transferred  to  the  Oregon  Railway 
&  Navigation  Company.  The  magnitude  of  this  traffic  is  best  illustrated  by  the  passenger  records,  which  show 
that  between  March  1  and  May  15,  18S2,  2,420  cabin  and  10.429  steerage  passengers  were  carried  to  Portland 
from  San  Francisco.  While  portions  of  the  Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation  road  had  been  in  operation  for 
a  long  time,  the  first  through  train  did  not  leave  Portland  until  November  20th.  It  was  in  charge  of  Conductor 
Ed  Lyons,  at  present  superintendent  of  the  North  Pacific  Terminal  Company.  The  R.  R.  Thompson  was 
used  as  a  transfer  boat  between  Ash  .Street  dock  and  the  east  side  of  the  river.  Capt.  George  J.  Ainsworth  retired 
from  the  superintendency  of  Ute  company  October  1st  As  a  token  of  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held,  the 
steamboat  employees  of  the  company  presented  him  with  a  six  hundred  dollar  silver  service. 

The  Portland  grain  shippers  had  for  a  long  time  been  dissatisfied  with  the  tug  and  pilot  service  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  and,  with  a  view  to  breaking  up  the  monopoly  enjoyed  by  Flavel,  the  Portland  Tug 
Company  was  organized  in  May  with  the  following  directors :  H.  W.  Corbett,  president ;  W.  S.  Sibson, 
secretary  ;  W.  S.  Ladd,  W.  J.  Burns,  D.  P.  Thompson,  Donald  Macleay  and  Henry  Hewett.  They  purchased  the 
tug  Pioneer,  built  in  Philadelphia  in  1878.  She  was  brought  out  by  Captain  Marsden  and  Engineer  Johu  S. 
Kidd*'  and  placed  on  the  bar  in  command  of  Capt.  William  Bochau,  Kidd  remaining  with  her  as  chief  engineer. 
The  Pioneer  was  a  well  built  iron  tug  one  hundred  and  seven  feet  long,  twenty-one  feet  beam,  and  thirteen  feel 

;'Capt.  Clark  W.  Sprague  is  a  son  of  the  late  Gen.  J.  W.  Sprague,  for  many  years  a  very  prominent  figure  in  transportation 
circles  in  the  Northwest.  The  young  man's  first  steamboat  experience  was  ou  the  Columbia  River,  where  lie  served  indifferent 
capacities  for  a  few  years  and  was  finally  given  command  of  the  Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation  Company's  steamers  on  the  Astoria 
route,  tie  was  master  of  the  Welcome,  kmma  Haywatd,  Wide  West.  R.  R.  Thompson  and  Willamette  Chief,  hut  was  best  known  on 
the  Columbia  through  his  work  011  the  R.  R.  Thompson,  which  he  handled  for  a  number  of  years.  He  retired  from  the  Columbia 
about  1SS5  and  went  to  Puget  Sound,  where  he  was  interested  in  the  new  tug  Mogul,  which  he  commanded  for  several  year*,  and  on 
disposing  of  his  interests  there  engaged  in  business  in  Tacoma  for  a  short  time,  returning  to  the  water  a  few  years  ago  as  master  of 
tugtoaU  owned  by  the  Puget  Sound  Tugboat  Company.    He  is  at  present  in  charge  of  the  Sea  Lion. 

rtJohu  S.  Kidd  is  a  native  of  New  York  and  first  engaged  in  the  steamboat  business  on  the  Hudson  River,  between  Albany 
and  New  York,  on  the  steamer  Connecticut.  After  coming  to  the  Coast  with  the  I'matitla,  he  left  her  in  1S82  to  join  the  steamer 
Dora  at  San  Francisco,  and  was  next  ou  the  City  of  Chester,  between  Sun  Francisco  and  Portland,  He  went  East  in  iSSj  and 
came  out  with  the  new  tug  Pioneer,  on  which  he  served  as  chief  engineer  until  18S4,  when  he  again  went  East  and  returned  with 
Captain  Ackley  on  the  new  steamer  Olympian.  During  the  next  three  years  he  was  engaged  on  the  Walla  Walla  and  Ancon,  and 
joined  the  steamer  Alliance  in  1887,  remaining  with  her  for  five  years.  Since  that  time  he  has  been  employed  on  the  dredge 
W.  -V.  l.add  and  the  lug  Watlou  a. 
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hold,  with  engines  eighteen  and  thirty-one  by  twenty-eight  inches.  Bochau  was  succeeded  by  Capt.  J.  E.  Denny 
and  Capt.  George  Pease,  and  in  1884  Capt.  Dan  Mc Vicar  took  charge  and  remained  with  her  until  1887, 
when  she  was  sold  to  the  Port  Discovery  Mill  Company  for  $25,o<x>,  less  than  half  her  original  cost.  The 
experiment  was  costly  for  the  Portlanders,  and  if  any  benefit  resulted  it  was  reaped  by  the  British  shipowners. 
The  steamship  U'alla  Walla,  under  the  direction  of  John  Gates,  was  used  in  sluicing  out  a  twenty-four- foot 
channel  on  St.  Helens  bar  in  August.  The  big  propeller  moved  forty  thousand  cubic  yards  of  sand  in  five 
days,  and  the  work  was  highly  successful.  A  fine  wooden  steamer  built  for  service  on  the  bar  and  for  the 
coasting  trade  was  launched  at  Astoria,  June  15th,  by  the  Ilwaco  Navigation  Company  and  christened  the  General 
Miles.    Capt.  \V.  P.  Whitcomb  was  put  in  charge,  with  Charles  Smith.'engincer,  both  remaining  with  her  until 


CAFT.  WU  P.  Wl.lTCO*.  CApT    J  A  MRS  H.  WmTCOMI.  CArt  H  WHITCOMB 

C*rr.  Javbh  P.  Whitcomb  Cam  F»«d  i  Wutrcouii  Cai-t.  Rkoxcik  a.  WniTcciMii 


A   NOTABI.K  FAMILY  OF  STEAMBOAT  CAPTAINS 

The  above  engraving  of  Capt.  James  II.  Whitcomb  and  his  live  sons  portrays  the  largest  family  of  ateamboatinen  in  the 
Northwest.  Until  December,  189*.  when  the  group  was  broken  by  the  death  of  Capt.  Fred  J.  Whitcomb,  the  entire  family  were  in 
active  service  in  charge  of  steamers  on  Gray's  Harbor,  Shoalwater  Bay  and  the  Columbia  River.  Further  mention  of  the  members 
individually  is  made  elsewhere  in  this  work. 
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1889,  when  she  was  sold  to  the  Portland  &  Coast  Steamship  Company,  who  lengthened  her,  renamed  her  the 
U'illupa,  and  in  command  of  Capt.  L.  A.  Bailey  and  John  Peterson  operated  her  in  the  Gray's  Harbor  trade,  with 
occasional  trips  to  Coos  Bay  and  other  coast  ports.  In  1894  she  was  leased  by  the  Hastings  Steamboat  Company 
aud  handled  by  Capt.  A.  W.  Horn,  with  Herbert  Adams  and  Daniel  Fairfield,  engineers,  In  1895  she  was 
purchased  by  Capt.  George  Roberts  and  Engineer  Kent  of  the  City  of  Kingston,  and  extensively  overhauled  and 
refitted.  They  are  now  operating  her  on  the  Alaska  route.  As  originally  built  the  Miles  was  one  hundred  feet 
long,  twenty-two  feet  l>eam,  and  ten  feet  hold,  with  engines  sixteen  and  thirty-two  by  thirty-two  inches.  As  the 
U'illapa  she  is  one  hundred  aud  thirty  six  feet  long,  twenty  feet  beam,  aud  ten  feet  hold.  The  tugboat  fleet  was 
increased  by  the  Escort  No.  2,  a  Coos  Bay  production,  which  is  still  in  service.  She  is  ninety-two  feet  long, 
twenty-four  feet  beam,  and  thirteen  feet  hold,  with  engines  twenty  and  thirty-eight  by  thirty  inches.  She  Wtt 
engaged  in  San  Francisco  for  a  few  years  after  she  was  built,  and,  when  the  Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation 
Company  commenced  tugboating  on  the  Columbia  River,  went  into  their  service  in  command  of  Capt.  Daniel 
Graham,  with  Engineer  Kelly,  until  1891,  when  Eric  Johnson  was  put  in  charge.  Capt.  George  Pease,  who 
had  constructed  the  steamer  Henry  \'illard  for  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  the  preceding  year, 
superintended,  in  1882,  the  building  of  the  Katie  ifallett,  a  fine  sternwheeler  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  feet 
long,  twenty-six  feet  l>eam,  with  engines  from  the  McMinnville,  fourteen  by  forty-eight  inches.    She  was  operated 


W.  EL  Whitcomb,  Pilot  Andrew  Johnson,  and  Chief  Engineer  Enoch  Davis.  The  Isabel,  a  small  sternwheeler. 
was  launched  at  Salem  in  1882  by  A.  Prescott,  who  built  the  Nellie  the  preceding  year.  She  was  commanded  by 
Capt.  J.  L.  Smith "  until  1S87,  when  Captains  John  Bonser.  John  W.  Exon,  and  Nat  H.  Lane,  Jr.,  ran  her.  She 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Farmers'  Transportation  Company  in  1889  aud  was  operated  by  Capt.  Isaac  Thomas 
on  the  Lewis  River  route.  When  Thomas  sold  out  to  the  Hosfords  they  leased  the  steamer  to  Capt.  S.  R.  Smith, 
and  while  in  his  charge  she  sank  at  Sellwood  and  was  dismantled.  The  hull  subsequently  served  for  a  short  time 
as  a  wharf  boat  at  Vancouver.  The  Shoalwater  Bay  Transportation  Company  launched  the  steamer  Montcsano  at 
Astoria  in  1882.  She  was  a  small  sternwheeler  intended  for  the  Chehalis  River  trade,  where  she  was  handled  by 
Capt.  George  Whitcomb.  In  t886  she  was  sold  to  Dan  Welch  of  Astoria,  and  was  in  charge  of  Capt.  John  W. 
Welch  until  1889,  when  she  again  returned  to  Gray's  Harbor.  The  steam  scow  Enterprise,  built  at  Astoria  by 
C.  W.  Shivley,  ran  as  a  freighter  for  a  number  of  years  and  was  afterward  reconstructed  and  used  as  a  floating 
shingle  mill.  Ham.  Taylor  &  Co.  constructed  the  sidewheel  towboat  Rustler  at  Portland  in  1882,  fitting  her  with 
the  Hen  Holladay  s  machinery.  She  continued  in  service  for  about  ten  years,  in  command  of  John  E.  Nelson," 
C.  H.  Fuller,  Thomas  Campbell  and  Malcolm  McFarland.  She  burned  in  1892  at  Goble,  Or.,  and  Engineer 
Nelson,  who  had  been  with  her  many  years,  lost  his  life. 

^ Capt.  J.  L.  Smith  has  been  a  prominent  figure  in  upper  Willamette  steamboat  circles  for  over  twenty  years,  beginning  at  11 
period  when  vessels  on  that  stream  were  small  ami  few.  He  handled  the  steamer*  Xellie  and  liahel  and  a  number  of  other  small 
craft  until  1886,  when  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation  Company,  where  he  has  remained  since  that  lime, 
with  the  exception  of  brief  periods  when  he  has  lieen  in  the  service  of  the  Oregon  Pacific  Company.  For  the  past  three  or  fonr 
years  he  has  been  master  on  their  steamer  Modoc. 

"  Capt.  John  E.  Nelson  was  born  in  Ohio,  begau  steamboating  with  bis  father  on  the  Henrietta  on  the  Willamette  in  1S75, 
and  has  since  been  continuously  engaged,  most  of  the  time  as  master  of  a  towboat,  although  he  spent  several  months  on  the  upper 
Columbia  as  pilot  on  a  passenger  steamer.  He  was  last  connected  with  the  steamer  Enterprise,  running  on  the  Willamette  and 
Columbia  rivers. 


on  Clark's  Fork  of  the 
Columbia  in  construction 
work  for  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad. 


The   Cascades  of  the 


Uxitrh  Statu  stkamkr  "Cascakrs" 


Columbia,  a  splendid  stern- 
wheeler, was  launched  at 
Portland  for  the  United 
States  Engineers,  and  on 
completion  was  put  in  charge 
of  Capt.  John  C.  Gore  and 
Engineer  Charles  E.  Gore. 
She  was  used  but  little  until 
1 888,  when  Major  Handbury 
operated  her  in  towing 
barges  from  Fisher's  Land- 
ing to  Fort  Stevens,  trans- 
porting rock  for  the  jetty. 
She  was  admirably  adapted 
for  this  service,  being  fast 
and  powerful,  and  is  still 
engaged  in  the  work.  Dur 
ing  the  past  six  years  she 
has  been  in  charge  of  Capt 
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Other  small  steamers  which  appeared  in  1882  were  the  propellers  fohn  West  and  Lillian,  launched  at 
Rainier.  The  former  is  still  running  in  the  service  of  her  original  owner,  Dean  Blanchard.  The  Lillian,  built 
for  Capt.  Thomas  Orcutt,  was  afterward  sold  to  the  Knappton  Mills,  for  whom  she  was  handled  by  Capt.  Frank 
Grounds"  until  1888,  when  she  went  to  Alaska.    At  Portland  the  steamer  Ona  was  constructed  for  Capt.  Charles 

Yarueberg,  the  Chippewa  for  F.  Perkins,  the  Sakana  for  F.  M. 
Warren,  and  the  Ihnlon  for  Capt.  S.  A.  Logan  of  Yaquina.  The 
completion  of  the  railroad  by  the  Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation 
Company  naturally  left  several  surplus  steamboats  on  the  Columbia 
and  Willamette  rivers  without  employment.  The  development  of  the 
Ptlget  Sound  country  was  proceeding  with  giant  strides  and  offered  a 
fine  field  for  several  of  the  idle  steamers.  The  first  of  the  fleet  to 
make  the  salt-water  trip  was  the  Idaho,  which  went  around  in  Feb- 
ruary. She  was  followed  in  June  by  the  steamer  City  of  Quincy. 
The  Washington,  intended  for  the  Vancouver  route,  made  the 
run  in  September,  and  the  Emma  Hayward,  J.  E.  Denny,  captain, 
D.  Pardun,  engineer,  arrived  at  Seattle,  October  24th.  The  (ia-elte, 
Captain  Erwin  Farrer,"  Engineer  John  Fcrrell,  reached  the  same 
port  November  13th. 

The  most  important  event  of  the  year  in  steamboat  circles  on 
Puget  Sound  was  the  incorporation  of  the  Washington  Steamboat 
Company  at  Utsalady,  May  29th,  with  a  capitalization  of  $100,000 
and  the  following  officers:  D.  B.  Jackson,"  president;  D.  S.  Jacobs, 
secretary ;  Hiram  J.  Olncy,  manager.  They  started  business  with 
the  Daisy,  Nellie  and  City  of  Quincy,  to  which  they  added  the  Wash- 
ington in  September.  The  president  of  the  company  had  enjoyed 
many  years  of  experience  in  the  operation  of  steamers,  and  it  was  to 
his  ability  that  the  subsequent  success  of  the  company  is  largclv 
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due.  From  the  small  beginning  made  with  these  comparatively 
insignificant  steamers  grew  the  Puget  Sound  &  Alaska  Steamship  Company,  of  which  further  mention  is  made. 
The  Washington  was  placed  on  the  Bellinghain  Bay  route,  and  the  Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation  Company 
started  the  Welcome  after  her,  making  a  rate  of  fifty  cents  for  freight  and  passengers  from  Seattle.  A  small 
steamer  was  launched  at  Seattle  in  1882  and  in  the  succeeding  years  became  a  central  figure  in  more  varied  and 
interesting  experiences  than  any  steam  craft  that  has  yet  appeared  on  the  Sound.  She  was  designed  by  the  Rev. 
J.  P.  Ludlow,  a  Baptist  minister,  and  on  completion  was  christened  the 


"Capt.  Frank  Grounds,  master  and  engineer,  son  of  Capt.  Rrazil  Grounds, 
a  pioneer  of  the  Columbia  River,  was  born  in  Portland  in  1859.  His  first  slcam- 
l>oating  was  on  the  Eagle  on  the  Columbia  River,  and  he  afterward  ran  a  number 
of  small  steamers  out  of  Astoria.  He  was  in  command  of  the  steamer  Lillian  on 
llie  Knappton  route  for  many  years,  and  after  leaving  there  ran  the  Fanny  for  the 
North  Pacific  Lumbering  Company,  going  from  there  to  Puget  Sound,  where  be 
was  employed  for  a  short  time  on  the  steamer  Margie.  At  present  he  is  engineer 
on  the  steamer  Stagit  Chief. 

'  Capt.  Erwin  Parrcr,  born  in  Minnesota  in  1861,  came  to  the  Columbia 
River  in  1879  and  we*  employed  on  the  tug  Rrenham  for  a  year,  going  from  her 
lo  the  steamers  General  Canby  eaxA  General  Miles.  In  188}  he  took  the  steamer 
Gazelle  from  the  Columbia  River  to  Puget  Sound,  ran  with  her  for  a  couple  of 
months  after  reaching  there  and  on  his  return  again  joined  the  General  Miles.  He 
next  took  the  steamer  Governor  Newell  to  Gray's  Harbor  from  Shoal  water  Ray, 
and  on  arrival  took  charge  of  the  steamer  Monlesano,  which  he  brought  in  safety 
to  the  latter  place.  He  next  took  the  steamer  General  Garfield  to  Astoria,  and, 
after  repairing  her.  returned  to  the  bay.  where  he  operated  bcr  for  two  years,  then 
running  the  steamer  Montesano  for  a  year.  He  has  since  had  command  of  the 
steamers  Tom  Morris,  Eureka,  Volga  and  City  of  Astoria,  remaining  with  the 
latter  vessel  for  the  last  three  years.  He  was  for  a  short  time  owner  of  the 
schooner  South  fiend,  with  which  he  engaged  in  deep  sea  fishing.  Captain  Farrer 
has  held  a  master's  license  for  fourteen  vcars  anil  has  had  considerable  experience 
in  running  inland  steamers  on  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

"Capt.  D.  R.  Jackson  was  born  in  Warren,  N.  H.,  in  1833,  going  from  there 
to  Bangor,  Me.,  with  his  parents  whet!  a  child.  In  1K47  he  left  Rangor  and  made  a 
trip  to  Mexico,  returning  two  years  later.    In  1852  he  engaged  in  lumbering  and 

steamboating  on  the  Penobscot  River,  leaving  in  1857  for  New  York  and  a  year  later  Cai-t.  Krwin  vu«h 

going  to  California,  where  he  worked  for  a  season  in  the  mines,  then  went  to  Puget 

Sound,  arriving  at  Port  Ludlow  and  entering  the  employ  of  Amos  Phinney  &  Co.,  who  were  owners  of  the  mills  at  that  place.  In  1871 
he  accepted  a  position  with  the  Puget  Mill  Company  and  remained  with  them  as  agent  for  many  years  in  charge  of  their  steamboats 
and  outside  business.  In  1884  he  organized  the  Washington  Steamboat  Company,  which  was  succeeded  by  the  Puget  Sound  Si 
Alaska  Steamship  Company,  Jackson  being  president  of  both  companies,  and  during  his  rfgime  purchasing  the  elegant  steamer 
City  of  Kingston  and  building  her  sister  ship,  the  City  of  Seattle,  under  his  skillful  management  the  small  beginning  made  bv  the 
comparatively  insignificant  steamers  City  of  Quincy,  Washington,  and  one  or  two  others,  developed  into  one  of  the  largest  ancf  best 
equipped  transportation  companies  which  has  yet  flourished  on  Puget  Sound.  Captain  Jackson  disposed  of  his  interests  in  the 
I'ugel  Sound  &  Alaska  Company  in  1S02,  and  two  years  later  organized  the  Northwestern  Steamship  Company,  operating  the 
elegant  new  steamer  Rosalie  on  the  Victoria  route  and  the  steamers  George  /■'.  Starr  and  Idaho  on  the  Port  Townseud  mail  line. 
His  new  venture  promises  all  the  success  achieved  in  his  former  enterprises. 
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Stkamkr  "Kv»i«i«." 


Ewngel.  Ludlow's  hobby  for  years  had  l>een  to  operate  a  gospel  ship.  The  chance  never  offered  until  about 
1 88 1,  when  a  rich  relative  died,  leaving  hirn  several  thousand  dollars.  This  gave  hiu>  an  opportunity  to  put  his 
ideas  into  practice,  and  he  at  once  sent  out  a  pamphlet  in  which  he  explained  his  purposes  as  follows  : 

"  Beloved  in  the  Lord:  After  five  year*  of  waiting,  watching,  working  and  praying  in  this  faraway  field,  the  dear  Lord  is 
now'pcrniitting  me  to  go  forward  in  the  execution  of  a  mission  which  he  has  laid  and  kept  as  »  xpeciul  burden  on  my  heart.  This 

is  none  other  than  to  build  and  equip  a  steam  launch 
which  shall  go  up  ami  down  all  these  inland  waters 
of  the  great  Northwest,  including  Washington  Ter- 
ritory, ltritUh  Columbia  and  Alaska,  bearing  to  all 
classes  the  precious  gospel  of  Jesus  without  money 
and  without  price.  No  grander  or  more  compre- 
hensive missionary  work  ts  presented  anywhere  than 
till*.  Thi*  mission  field  includes  a  shore  line  of 
over  3,500  miles,  upward  of  fifty  towns  or  villages 
with  a  population  of  over  9,000  souls,  an  accessible 
Indian  population  of  J5,<»«>,  an  ebb  and  flow  of 
3,000  seafaring  men  annually,  and  a  varying  Chinese 
population  of  3,500.  *  *  •  Everywhere  the 
religious  destitution  is  truly  sad.  There  are  families 
so  remote  that  they  rarely'see  a  stranger,  and  many 
of  them  entirely  inaccessible  save  by  water  convey- 
mice  and  i|uite  aside  from  all  the  routes  of  usual 
travel.  The  Chinese  clement  is  totally  ignored  by 
any  Christian  effort  except  in  one  or  two  of  the 
larger  towns.  The  Indian  element  of  Alaska  is  not 
included  in  the  above  statistics,  and  presents  a  nation 
of  6o,u>o,  not  only  urgent  hut  impatient  for  the  mis- 
sionary and  the  gospel.  We  await  an  opportunity  10 
visit  them  and  make  a  full  report  thereon.  To  neg- 
lect tbcm  longer  will  be  criminal  if  '  North  America 
for  Christ '  is  to  continue  as  our  motto.  Throughout 
this  entire  field,  to  each  and  all  its  classes  of  human 
need  and  wherever  the  curling  smoke  of  wildwood 
camp  or  cabin  shall  signal  us,  we  propose  to  go, 
lieariug  the  free  and  precious  gospel  of  Jesus,  and  by  voice  of  cheery  greeting  or  of  printed  page  and  picture,  by  sermon  or  by  song, 
by  the  lone  missionary  or  the  praying  band,  by  ministration  to  the  physical,  spiritual  or  social  needs  of  the  people,  and  by  any 
agency  or  agents  which  God  shall  give  ut,  we  will  seek  to  educate,  gladden  and  save.  To  board  every  vessel,  to  hail  every  canoe, 
to  visit  every  camp,  to  reach  every  Chinaman,  and  ever  take  the  name  of  Jesus  with  us,  is  what  is  in  our  heart  to  do.  The  Master's 
voice  has  reached  at  once  our  head,  our  heart  and  our  pocket,  saying,  'Go  ye  into  the  highways,'  and  lie  has  already  heard  our 
reply,  '  Lord,  we  go ;'  and  as  the  Lord  shall  send  to  us  His  chosen  laborers,  11  Moody  or  Sankey,  or  any  other  consecrated  worker 
with  song  or  service,  this  vehicle  of  communication  is  ever  at  hand.  Here  then  comes  now  and  but  for  once  our  Macedonian  cry. 
'  Come  over  and  help  us.'  Will  you  go  with  us,  send  us,  or  share  in  our  mission  ?  The  boat  is  builded,  but  must  needs  be  equipped 
for  the  Lord's  use.  •  ■  ■  Herewith  is  a  partial  list  of  articles,  each  and  all  of  which  will  at  times  be  needed  for  the  service  of 
our  mission.    Will  you  not  select  some  one  or  more  departments  and  forward  either  the  articles  or  money  to  purchase  therewith  f" 

This  striking  appeal  brought  good  results,  and  in  a  short  time  subscriptions  began  to  pour  in  from  church 
societies  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  but,  unfortunately  for  the  neglected  heathen  on  the  2,51*  miles  of  shore  line, 
etc.,  Ludlow  became  interested  in  other  business  before  the  Evangel  was  completed.  John  Leary  of  Seattle  had 
underbid  the  Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Company  and  secured  the  Alaska  mail  contract.  The  big  company  then 
chartered  or  subsidized  nearly  every  available  steamer  on  the  Coast,  so  I«eary  and 
his  associates  induced  Ludlow  to  cut  his  boat,  then  almost  ready  to  launch,  and 
lengthen  her  twenty  feet.  He  decided  to  do  so  and  promptly  returned  all  the 
contributions  received  from  the  church  organizations,  but  refused  to  sink  all  of 
his  religious  inclinations.  When  the  launch  was  made,  instead  of  breaking  the 
usual  bottle  of  wine  over  the  bow,  a  little  girl  dressed  in  white  was  stationed 
forward  and  as  the  vessel  slid  down  the  ways  scattered  religious  tracts  in  profu- 
sion. A  number  of  old  steamboatmen  who  witnessed  the  affair  prophesied  nothing 
but  ill  luck  for  a  vessel  that  had  come  into  existence  under  such  peculiar  circum- 
stances, and  in  after  years  they  had  many  occasions  to  use  the  familiar,  "I  told 
you  so."  While  the  steamer  was  making  her  first  trip  to  Alaska  the  crown  sheet 
of  the  boiler  burned  out  when  a  short  distance  from  Victoria.  The  Mastiek  was 
sent  out  to  finish  the  trip,  and  the  Evangel  limped  back  to  Seattle,  where  she  was 
laid  up  several  weeks  for  repairs.  By  the  time  she  was  ready  to  run  Leary  had 
surrendered  the  mail  contract  to  the  Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Company,  who  had 
offered  Ludlow  $25,000  for  the  steamer  before  she  turned  a  wheel,  and  Ludlow 
was  on  the  verge  of  financial  ruin.  He  started  the  Evangel  on  the  New  Westminster  route  from  Seattle  in 
charge  of  Capt.  E.  F.  Bucklin, v'  but  she  was  afterward  chartered  to  Capt.  Herbert  F.  Beecher,5*1  who  ran  her  to 
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' '  Capt.  E.  F.  Muckliu  was  Unit  in  Maine  in  Septemtier,  ittjl.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  be  entered  a  machine  shop  at  Camden, 
where  be  remained  until  1S75,  when  he  moved  to  I'ugct  Sound.  On  arrival  he  worked  two  years  at  the  Port  Madison  Mill,  after 
which  he  entered  the  marine  service  as  engineer  of  the  steamer  Ruby.  After  manipulating  the  throttle  for  a  year  he  became  master 
of  the  boat,  continuing  with  her  for  eighteen  months,  when  he  went  as  master  on  the  tug  Celito  for  the  same  period.  He  then  went 
over  to  the  famous  BvKBftt,  When  she  was  laid  up  six  months  later  he  returned  to  the  Port  Madison  Mill  Company  as  captain  of 
the  tug  Addie.  He  remained  in  command  of  the  Addie  for  eight  yeare,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  months  when  he  was  011  the  tug 
Despatch.    In  1SS8  he  took  charge  of  Capt.  K.  Miller's  tug  Hi;. 

'Capt.  Herbert  P.  Reedier  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y„  in  1853.  His  first  marine  experience  was  on  Sound  steamers  out  of 
New  York.  He  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  about  187H  and  was  engaged  for  eighteen  months  on  the  steamship  Oregon,  and,  on  leaving 
her,  ran  for  nearly  a  year  ou  the  Idaho  on  the  middle  Columbia,    He  went  to  Puget  Sound  in  1880  as  master  and  purser  on  n 
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Semiahmoo  and  Victoria,  with  S.  W.  Mudge, v  engineer.  The  venture  proved  unprofitable,  and  he  gave  up  his 
charter  to  Capt.  Harry  Lott.  In  1886  Capt.  J.  W.  Tarte  took  command,  and,  with  W.  R.  Tarte,1*  engineer,  ran 
her  on  the  island  route.  Iu  September,  188S,  Ludlow  sold  the  steamer  to  Captain  Morgan  of  Port  Townsend  for 
$9,500,  her  new  owner  subsequently  disposing  of  a  half  interest  to  Capt.  Winfield  Mann.     In  1890  she  was  in 

collision  with  the  Skagit  Chief  off  Five  Mile  Point  and  a  year  later 
exploded  her  boiler  at  Sehome,  killing  three  men.  She  was  subse- 
quently repaired  and  has  since  been  running  out  of  Port  Townsend  on 
different  routes,  sinking  at  the  dock  in  Port  Angeles  laic  in  18^4. 
Ludlow,  her  eccentric  owner,  went  to  Japan  after  disposing  of  the 
steamer  and  engaged  in  missionary  work,  returning  to  Seattle  in  1895. 

Other  small  steamers  appearing  on  the  Sound  in  1882  were  the 
fames  McS'aught  built  for  the  Skagit  River  trade,  the  Helen  for  Port 
Orchard,  the  /{air  Mine  launched  at  Steilacoom,  Edna  and  Steadfast  at 
Seattle,  the  Cora  and  one  or  two  others.  The  Daisy  was  sold  by  the 
I'ugct  Sound  Transportation  Company  to  D.  B.  Jackson,  the  Jessie  by 
George  H.  Smith  to  Capt.  J.  G.  Parker,  and  the  Josephine  to  J.  G.  Bell 
for  $7,000.  Harry  Lott  was  operating  the  Hof>e  to  Victoria.  The 
Victoria  boats  were :  the  North  Pacific,  Thomas  Wilson,  captain, 
George  Rol>crts,  mate;  Ceorge  E.  Starr,  Cyrus  Orr,  captain,  A.  M. 
McAlpine,  mate.  The  Eliza  Anderson,  after  an  idleness  of  five  years, 
sank  at  the  wharf  in  Seattle.  The  finest  addition  to  the  inland  fleet 
was  the  steamer  R.  P.  Rithel,  constructed  by  Commodore  John  Irving 
at  Victoria  to  take  the  place  of  the  lost  Elizabeth  Irving.  She  was 
launched  April  30th  and  made  her  trial  trip  June  7th.  She  was  one 
hundred  and  seventy  six  feet  long,  thirty  four  feet  beam,  and  eight  feet 
hold,  and  was  the  first  steamer  in  those  waters  equipped  with  hydraulic  steering  gear.  Captain  Irving  handled 
her  himself  the  first  year  after  she  was  completed,  and  Capt.  J.  D.  Tackaberry  was  master  in  1884.  In  1885  she 
was  started  on  the  Nanaimo  route  in  opposition  to  the  Amelia,  and  since  that  time  has  been  engaged  on  the 
Fraser  River  in  charge  of  Captain  Jagers  most  of  the  time.  The  steamer  Gertrude  was  brought  to  the  Fraser 
from  the  Stickeen.  and,  in  charge  of  Captain  Odin,  ran  opposition  to  the  William  firing,  which  had  been 
extensively  repaired.  The  steamers  Cassiar,  Western  Slope  and  Pacific  Slope  were  also  on  the  Fraser.  The  latter 
was  a  small  sternwheeler  with  a  single  engine  and  made  her  first  trip  on  the  Fraser,  April  1st.  The  Wilson  C. 
Hunt  was  running  to  Comox  and  Nanaimo  from  Victoria.  On  Kamloops  Lake  the  Lady  Dufferin,  Peerless, 
Kamloops,  Siuzzy  and  others 
were  engaged.  The  latter 
vessel  was  in  the  service  of 

number  of  the  Oregon  Railway  & 
Navigation  steamers.  In  1883  lie 
chartered  the  Evangel,  operating 
her  for  several  months,  leaving 
her  in  June,  1885,  when  he  w.u 
appointed  collector  of  customs  at 
Tort  Townscud.  On  retiring 
from  the  office  a  year  later  he  was 
in  the  employ  of  the  Washington 
Steamboat  Company  as  muster  of 
the  Edith  until  January,  1887, 
when  he  was  made  a  special  agent 
of  the  t'nitcd  States  Treasury 
Department,  holding  this  position 
until  April,  1889.  lie  then  pur- 
chased the  steamer  /.  II,  l.ibby 
and  with  others  formed  the  Island 
Transportation  Company,  operat- 
ing the  l.ibby.  Point  Arena  and 
General  Miles.  The  company 
retired  from  business  when  the 
Libby  burned  iu  November,  1889. 
and  Bcecher  shortly  afterward 
entered  the  employ  of  the  Oov- 
eromcDt  as  pilot  on  the  Puget 
Sound  revenue  cutters. 

"S.  W.  Mudge,  engineer,  has  lieen  engaged  in  steamboating  on  the  Columbia  since  1879,  beginning  on  the  Katala  with  Capt. 
B.  F.  Stevens.  He  was  afterward  on  the  steamers  -Sij#«  and  Quickstep  on  the  Columbia,  and  in  1884  went  to  Pugct  Sound  and  was 
engaged  with  Capt.  H.  Y.  Beecher  on  the  Evangel.  For  the  next  three  years  he  was  ou  the  I'nited  States  steamers  Shttbrick  and 
Manzanita  as  first  assistant.  In  1888  and  1SK9  he  was  engineer  on  the  steamer  Polar  Hear,  running  to  Alaska,  leaving  salt  water  in 
tSortand  working  for  nearly  two  years  on  the  steamers  Xo  Wonder  and/.  Ordway  with  Captains  Frank  and  Joseph  Turner.  Since 
then  he  has  been  engaged  on  the  steamship  Wilmington  and  the  steamer  La  Camas,    He  is  at  present  living  at  Ilwaco,  Wash. 

"Capt.  W.  R.  Tarte.  Blaine,  Wash  ,  was  born  iu  England  in  :85s.  His  first  marine  work  was  on  the  steamer  Despatch, 
where  he  was  employed  for  three  years,  was  afterward  engaged  as  engineer  on  the  steamer  Virginia,  and  was  male  on  the  Loiia.v 
for  a  short  time.  Since  then  he  has  served  as  eugiucer  on  the  Hustler,  Evangel,  ISrick,  furilan  and  others,  occasionally  running 
us  master,  holding  both  licenses. 
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the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  construction  department,  and,  in  the  summer  of  1882,  was  taken  from  Fort  Yale  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Thompson  River  hy  Capt.  S.  R.  Smith  and  Pilot  W.  H.  Patterson.    The  steamer  was  afterward 
dismantled  and  her  engines  placed  in  the  new  Skiuxy,  built  on  Kamloops  Lake  by  J.  F.  T.  Mitchell  for  Contractor 
Onderdonk.    The  new  boat  was  commenced  in  1885  and  was  in  running  order  forty-four  days  after  her  keel  was 
laid.    She  was  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  long,  twenty-eight  feet  beam, 
and  four  feet  six  inches  hold.    Capt.  James  Wilson  of  Portland  was  one 
of  the  last  in  command  of  the  old  Skusty  and  in  the  summer  of  1883 
handled  her  between  Boston  Bar  and  Lytton.    Her  boiler  is  now  in  the 
steamer  Lytton  on  the  upper  Columbia. 

The  small  propellers  Joe  Adams  and  AVrr  Westminster  were  con- 
structed in  1S82  for  service  in  connection  with  the  Fraser  River  Cannery. 
The  propeller  /'rineess  Louise,  Jr.,  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Duncan  and 
taken  to  the  Metlakatlah  mission  in  Alaska.  Capt.  J.  D.  Warren 
launched  the  steam  schooner  Grace  for  sealing  and  trading  along  the 
coast,  and  Capt.  William  Beynon  "  was  for  a  long  time  in  command. 
The  northern  trade  had  grown  to  such  proportions  that  a  number  of 
Victorians  purchased  the  British  steamship  Sardonyx,  which  arrived 
from  Liverpool,  May  20th,  in  charge  of  Capt.  William  Meyers  and 
Engineer  Madigan.  The  Sardonyx  was  built  at  Greenock  in  i860, 
and  was  one  hundred  and  severity  eight  feet  long,  twenty-six  feet  beam, 
and  fourteen  feet  hold,  with  engines  twenty-five  and  forty-four  by  thirty 
inches.  She  was  eighty-one  days  on  the  way  out  and  entered  the 
northern  trade  June  1st,  in  charge  of  Capt.  J.  D.  Warren.  She  proved 
rather  expensive  for  the  traffic  and  in  1884  was  sent  to  China  in 
command  of  Capt.  S.  W.  Bucknam,**  with  a  cargo  of  freight  and  two 
hundred  and  fifty  Chinamen.  She  returned  in  May,  1885,  and  a  year  later  sailed  for  Mexican  ports  under  charter 
to  a  Mexican  navigation  company.  Captain  Buckuam  remaining  in  command.  After  a  year  in  that  service  she 
returned  to  Victoria,  where  she  was  purchased  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Navigation  Company,  who  operated  her 
between  the  Columbia  River  and  British  Columbia  ports  until  1890,  when  she  was  wrecked  near  Fort  Simpson 
(see  wreck  of  Sardonyx). 

A  notable  arrival  in  steamship  circles  in  1882  was  the  Wilmington,  which  reached  Victoria  on  her  first 
trip  December  20th,  in  command  of  Captain  Ross.    She  was  constructed  at  Wilmington  in  1865,  but  a  few  years 

later  was  so  badly  damaged  in  a  storm  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  that 
•^j.  5  •  she  was  rebuilt  at  Philadelphia  in  1870.    After  reaching  the  Pacific 

Coast  she  was  purchased  by  Frank  Barnard,  who  operated  her  on 
the  northern  routes  as  an  opposition  steamer.  Ross  was  succeeded 
by  Capt.  David  Blackburn,  who  was  lost  in  1894  on  the  Montserrat. 
In  his  charge  she  ran  to  Puget  Sound  in  1883,  being  the  first  ocean 
steamer  to  touch  at  Whatcom  since  1858.  Early  in  January,  1885, 
while  on  a  trip  to  Victoria,  her  machinery  was  disabled  in  latitude 
44°  53'-  longitude  125°  2',  and  before  Captain  Blackburn  could  get 
her  under  control  she  was  300  miles  off  shore,  nearly  opposite  Sitka. 
She  had  a  crew  of  twenty-six  men  and  twenty-three  passengers  and 
was  out  thirteen  days.    In  August  the  steamer  was  subsidized  and 


Capt.  William  Bevnok 


"Capt.  William  Beynon  was  born  in  Swansea,  Wales,  in  1849.  entered 
the  marine  service  at  his  birthplace,  and  followed  deep  water  until  1866,  when 
he  went  to  California,  remaining  there  for  five  years,  and  then  sailing  lo  Puget 
Sound  on  the  bark  Gem  of  the  Ocean,  leaving  her  for  a  berth  on  the  (Sotiah  and 
the  tug  Cyrus  Walker.  He  then  made  a  trip  to  Tahiti  and  back  to  the  Sound 
by  way  of  San  I-rancisco,  and  in  1874  joined  the  steamer  Yakima,  just  launched. 
He  went  to  Victoria  in  1875  and  served  on  the  steamer  Emma,  and  from  her 
shipped  as  mate  on  the  Black  Diamond.  Before  J.  D.  Warren  placed  steam  in 
his  sloop  Thornton,  Beynon  sailed  with  her  as  mate,  leaving  her  to  return  lo  the 
Black  Diamond  and  Emma ;  and,  when  the  Thornton  was  fitted  as  a  steamer,  he 
again  joined  her  and  has  since  been  master  of  all  of  Warren's  vessels.  He  was 
mate  on  the  steamer  Barbara  Boscoicttz  for  nearly  four  years  ami  master  of  the 
Cariboo  and  Fly  and  of  the  Alert.  He  was  in  command  of  the  tug  Mystery  when 
she  went  north  with  the  boundary  survey  commission  and  ran  her  on  her  return. 

*Capt.  S.  W.  Bucknani  was  born  in  St.  Johns,  New  Brunswick,  in  1S50, 
commenced  his  career  on  the  Atlantic  Coast,  running  to  the  West  Indies  out  of 
New  York,  and  also  made  occasional  trips  to  South  American  ports  His  first  visit  to  the  Northwest  was  in  1883  in  command  of  the 
bark  Ingleiide,  of  which  lie  was  a  part  owner.  As  he  was  favorably  impressed  with  the  country,  and  was  accompanied  by  hi*  family, 
he  decided  to  locate  in  Victoria.  He  was  given  command  of  the  steamship  SAdonyx  soon  after  her  arrival  and  remained  with  her 
for  a  year,  running  to  Hongkong  and  Mexico,  lie  then  took  charge  of  the  venerable  Beavrr  for  a  few  months,  leaving  her  to  return 
East,  where  he  purchased  the  scaling  schooner  Ariel,  with  which  he  made  a  cruise  to  Bering  Sea,  was  ordered  out  by  the  United 
States  revenue  cutter  Ricltaid  Kmh,  and  on  returning  to  Victoria  took  command  of  the  dredge  Pacific,  remaining  with  her  about 
eighteen  months.    In  iSyl  he  was  appointed  pilot  for  the  Victoria  and  rvujuimalt  districts,  and  is  still  engaged  in  that  work. 
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retired  to  Oakland  Creek,  but  was  sent  to  China  a  month  later.  The  Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Company  tired 
of  the  bargain,  and  in  1888  Barnard  again  started  her  on  the  Sound  route  in  charge  of  Capt.  J.  W.  Gage. 
About  1891  she  was  purchased  by  the  Merchants'  Steamship  Company,  who  ran  her  between  the  Columbia 
River  and  San  Francisco.  In  November  she  was  driven  north  during  a  heavy  gale,  and  reached  Seattle  in  a 
damaged  condition,  with  empty  coal  bunkers.  Ned  Moody,  her  master,  Thomas  Moran,  chief  engineer,  and 
l)u  Cette,  first  officer,  resigned.  Captain  Augenstein  took  command  for  a  few  trips,  but  was  easily  satisfied 
and  gave  way  to  G.  M.  Jessen.  While  he  was  master  the  steamship  crashed  into  the  tug  Astoria,  and  several 
thousand  dollars  in  damages  resulted.  Jesseu  left  her  soon  after  this,  and  Capt.  Peter  H.  Crim  took  charge.  By 
this  time  the  Wilmington  was  in  bad  odor  owing  to  the  belief  that  she  was  engaged  in  smuggling,  her  owners 
having  taken  her  off  the  San  Francisco  route  and  started  her  on  the  run  between  Vancouver,  Victoria  and 
Portland.  She  was  seized  at  Astoria,  July  11,  1892,  on  a  charge  of  having  contraband  opium  on  board,  but 
was  released  and  continued  in  service  until  January,  1893,  when  she  reached  Astoria  in  a  battered  condition,  six 
days  from  Puget  Sound,  her  lime  cargo  having  twice  fired  the  vessel.  She  was  taken  to  Linnton  to  discharge, 
and  while  lying  at  the  wharf  again  caught  fire  and  burned  everything  except  the  hull,  which  sank  at  the 
dock,  warped  and  twisted.  W,  B.  Jack  ling  was  her  last  engineer,  and  subsequently  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
ringleaders  of  the  big  opium  ring  which  was  exposed  soon  after  the  Haytian  Republic  took  the  Wilmington' s 
place  in  the  trade.  The  steamer  registered  752  tons,  with  single  engines  forty-four  and  one-half  by  seventy-two 
inches,  the  power  l)eing 
distributed  by  cog  gearing. 
In  February,  1885,  while 
on  her  way  from  La  Conner 
to  Seattle,  Judge  Green  of 
Seattle  held  a  session  of 
court  on  board,  which  is 
said  to  be  the  only  instance 
on  record  of  such  a  pro- 
ceeding. 

Noting  the  success 
of  Barnard  on  the  northern 
route,  Nicholas  Luning  of 
San  Francisco  purchased 
the  old  steamship  William 
Tabor  from  John  T.  Wright 
and  prepared  her  for  the 
Portland  and  San  Francisco 
trade.  A  monthly  subsidy 
of  three  thousaud  dollars 
induced  him  to  keep  the 
Tabor  in  San  Francisco. 
The  Pacific  Coast  Steam- 
ship Company  added  the 
Queen  of  the  Pacific  to  their 

northern  fleet  in  1882,  the  steamer  reaching  Portland  on  her  first  trip  September  18th  in  charge  of  Capt. 
Hzekiel  Alexander."  She  was  built  at  Philadelphia,  and  was  three  hundred  and  thirty  feet  long,  thirty-eight 
feet  five  inches  beam,  and  twenty-one  feet  two  inches  depth  of  hold,  1,697  lons  register,  with  engines  forty-five 
and  ninety  by  forty-eight  inches.  She  continued  running  on  the  Portland  route  until  December,  1883,  when 
she  was  retired.  In  September,  1883,  while  en  route  to  Portland  with  a  large  party  of  notables  on  their  way- 
north  to  witness  the  driving  of  the  last  spike  on  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  she  stranded  on  Clatsop  Spit, 
and  came  very  near  proving  a  total  wreck.  The  tugs  Pioneer,  Brenham,  Astoria,  Columbia  and  General  Miles 
finally  succeeded  in  floating  her,  receiving  over  $60,000  salvage.  Heavy  fog  and  smoke  caused  the  accident, 
as  the  steamer  was  in  charge  of  A.  D.  Wass,  a  pilot  of  unquestioned  ability.  She  had  on  board  at  the  time  of 
the  disaster  two  hundred  and  thirty-two  passengers  and  a  crew  of  ninety  men.  After  leaving  the  northern  route 
the  Queen  ran  south  from  San  Francisco  for  a  long  time,  and  for  the  past  few  years  has  been  in  the  Alaska 
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"  Capt.  Rzekiel  Alexander  was  born  in  Maine  in  1844,  began  bis  life  on  the  water  on  a  fishing  smack  at  the  age  of  nine,  ran 
in  the  fishing  and  coasting  business  for  several  years,  and  during  the  Civil  War  spent  considerable  time  in  the  Navy.  On  arrival  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  in  1868  he  joined  the  schooner  AJa  Fry,  running  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  He  remained  with  her  until  she  was  lost, 
and  in  1870  went  back  Hast,  returning  again  in  1874  and  entering  the  employ  of  Goodall,  Perkins  &  Co.  His  first  steamship 
service  with  them  was  as  mate  on  steamships  with  Capt.  Gerard  I>ebney.  He  was  then  master  of  the  steamships  Con ktant ine,  f.os 
dngttet,  Idaho,  Ancon  and  Ceorge  W.  Elder.  In  l88j  he  went  East  and  took  charge  of  the  steamship  Queen  of  the  Pactfic, 
bringing  her  to  the  Pacific  Coast  and  running  as  master  of  her  until  1887,  thence  going  to  the  Corona,  l\mnma,  Mexico,  Orizaba 
and  others.  At  present  he  is  captain  of  the  steamship  Santa  Roia  on  the  San  Diego  route.  He  was  master  of  the  steamer  Queen 
wheu  she  grounded  on  Clatsop  bpit  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River. 
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summer  excursion  business  in  command  of  James  Carroll,  with  William  H.  Allison,"  chief  engineer, 
the  latter  part  of  her  name  was  eliminated. 

Tramp  steamships  in  great  numbers  came  to  the  Northwest  in  18S2.    Among  this  class  of  ocean  wanderers 
were  the  Euphrates,  Captain  Mitchell,  at  Victoria  with  600  Chinese  from  Hongkong,  the  Escambia  at  the  same 

port  with  902,  the  Sue:  with  S90,  and  the  Slrathairly  with  1,056. 
The  latter  vessel  became  involved  in  difficulties  by  carrying  more 
than  300  passengers  in  excess  of  the  number  allowed,  and  a  6ne  of 
fifty  dollars  per  head  for  all  over  750  was  imposed  upon  her  owners. 
She  had  received  $47.50  passage  money  from  each.  The  British 
steamers  Bothuelt  Castle  arrived  at  Portland  in  May  with  1,190 
Chinese,  the  GUnelg  in  May  with  650,  the  Annerley  in  June  with 
800,  the  Devonshire  in  June  with  846,  the  Medes  with  850,  and  the 
steamers  Madras  and  Volmer  also  brought  several  hundred  each. 
Some  of  the  tramp  steamships  bringing  coolies  to  San  Francisco  came 
north  for  coal,  among  the  number  the  steamers  Canopus,  Triumph 
and  C.  T.  Hook.  British  Columbia  received  the  largest  share  of  the 
incoming  celestials.  The  numl>er  arriving  at  Victoria  from  January 
1st  to  June  26th  was  6,676.  The  sailing  vessels  did  not  overlook 
this  rich  harvest,  and  among  those  engaged  in  the  traffic  were  the 
Importer  with  395  Chinese,  Jonathan  Bourne  650.  h'ale  Davenport  195, 
Charter  Oak  450,  Martha  358,  Agate  350,  Bessie  600,  Sumatra  367. 
The  steamship  Escambia,  after  discharging  her  Chinamen  at  Victoria, 
went  to  San  Francisco  and  loaded  wheat.  Soon  after  passing  out  of 
the  Golden  Gate  she  careened  and  sank,  carrying  with  her  eleven 
men.  Captain  Purvis,  the  engineer,  and  seven  others  reached  shore, 
but  of  the  fate  of  another  boat  containing  nine  members  of  the  crew 
nothing  was  ever  heard.  The  disaster  was  caused  by  too  much  coal 
on  deck,  making  the  vessel  so  top-heavy  that  when  she  made  the  first 
roll  she  went  on  her  beam  ends  and  could  not  right,  but  filled  and  went  down  immediately. 

The  Columbia  River  grain  fleet  for  1882  included  135  vessels,  the  largest  of  which  was  the  German  bark 
Elizabeth,  1.770  tons,  the  smallest  the  French  bark  Esmeralda,  384  tons.  Sixty-four  of  the  vessels  were  over 
1,000  tons,  forty-four  over  1,100,  thirty-one  over  1,200,  twenty-two  over  1,300,  nine  over  1,400,  and  four  over 
1,600.  Among  the  fleet  were  sixty-eight  British  and  eleven  American  barks  and  sixteeti  American  ships.  The 
latter  included  the  Belle  of  Oregon, 
C.  S.  Hurlburt,  Indiana,  Western 
Belle,  Ivy,  Annie  Johnson  and  W.  H. 
Starbuck.  The  shippers  were  as  fol- 
lows :  Sibson,  Church  &  Co.  44  car- 
goes, Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co.  38, 
C.  Ctesar  &  Co.  27,  Meyer,  Wilson 
&  Co.  5,  A.  W.  Berry,  Astoria,  2, 
Kinney  &  Co.,  Astoria,  i,  Rogers, 
Meyer  &  Co.  4,  Corbett  &  Macleay  2, 
G.  W.  McNear  5.  Taylor,  Young 
&  Co.  and  Sibson.  Church  &  Co. 
shipped  a  cargo  together,  and  G.  W. 
Burnsidc,  Salem  Flouring  Mills  Com- 
pany, Allen  &  Lewis,  Taylor,  Young 
&  Co.,  Mckenzie  &  Cavanaugh  and 
E.  H.  Gammans  a  cargo  each.  The 
British  ship  City  of  Carlisle  narrowly 
escaped  the  loss  of  a  valuable  charter. 

7:00  v.  M.,  January  1st,  1883,  saving  several  thousand  dollars  by  a  margin  of  but  five  hours. 


William  H.  Al  1  mii 


KTUAicsuir  "QvkfcM  or  tuk  Pal-ii'IC" 

She  arrived  at  Astoria,  December  31st,  at  6:00  p.  m. .  and  at  Portland  at 


'  William  II.  Allison,  chief  engineer  of  the  steamship  Queen,  was  born  in  Benicia,  Cal.,  in  1855.  anil  when  quite  voting 
served  an  apprenticeship  at  the  Risdon  Iron  Works  in  San  l-raiicisco.  After  mastering  the  trade  he  worked  at  engineering  ashore 
until  1877,  when  he  joined  the  steamer  Oceanic  ami  made  one  trip  to  China.  He  then  weut  to  the  steamship  (Georgia,  and  was  with 
her  when  she  was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Central  Aulcrica.  He  next  joined  the  steamship  City  of  Peking  as  oiler  for  a  year,  and 
went  from  her  to  the  City  of  Sydney  as  third  assistant  for  about  the  same  length  of  tiuie.  He  then  left  for  a  trip  Rast  and  while 
there  worked  for  a  few  months  in  Cramp's  shipyard.  When  the  Queen  of  the  Pacific  was  ready  for  her  trip  to  the  Pacific  Coast, 
Mr.  Allison  joined  ber  as  second  assistant  and  remained  with  her  a  year  in  that  capacity.  .  He  then  left  to  take  the  position  of  first 
assistant  on  tbc  steamship  Eureka,  but  after  remaining  with  her  for  a  few  months  returned  to  the  steamship  Queen  as  first  assistant, 
in  which  capacity  he  ran  four  or  five  years.  He  then  weut  back  to  the  Eureka  as  chief  engineer,  but  in  a  few  months  was  appointed 
chief  on  the  Queen,  and  in  that  position  has  been  running  north  for  about  seven  years. 
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The  Astoria  Transportation  Company  was  organized  at  the  City  by  the  Sea,  and  built  a  huge  barge,  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  feet  long  and  forty-two  feet  beam,  with  which  they  handled  lighterage  between  Portland 
and  Astoria  for  sixty-two  and  one-half  cents  per  ton.  The  pilot  commissioners  for  1882  were  J.  A.  Brown,  president, 
Captains  Nathan  Ingersoll  and  J.  II.  D.  Gray.  R.  H.  Buddy  was  secretary'  for  the  commissioners.  The  Washington 
legislature  abolished  pilotage  fees,  and  the  Victoria  pilots  reaped  a  rich  harvest  taking  vessels  to  Port  Townseud 
at  double  the  rate  allowed  the  American  pilots  before  the  law  was  repealed.  Nearly  a  dozen  large  sailing  vessels 
were  added  to  the  coasting  fleet  in  1882.  The  most  prominent  of  these  were  the  barkentines  (".  C.  Funk,  512  tons, 
built  at  Marshfield.  Tropic  Bird,  330,  constructed  at  North  Bend  for  the  island  trade,  and  Makah,  699.46,  JtAn  Smith, 
588.46,  the  bark  l/esper,  664.19  tons,  and  the  schooners  Alcalde,  321.14  Ions,  and  William  Rente*,  447.26,  all 
launched  by  Hall  Brothers  at  Port  Blakely.  The  barkentine  /.  M.  Griffith  and  the  schooner  American  Boy  were 
completed  at  Scabcck,  and  the  bark  Nanaimo,  450  tons,  the  largest  built  in  British  Columbia,  was  launched  at 
Nanaimo,  September  3d,  for  C.  I,.  Carpenter.  The  Hespcr,  which  was  constructed  for  Capt.  Cyrus  Ryder,"  was 
the  scene  of  a  murder  and  attempted  mutiny  a  few  years  later,  which  for  weird  and  ghastly  details  finds  a  parallel 
only  in  the  romances  of  \V.  Clark  Russell.  H.  R.  Reed  also  launched  two  fine  schooners  at  Marshfield,  Or.  The 
lumber  business,  foreign  and  domestic,  furnished  employment  for  a  big  fleet  on  Puget  Sound,  and  the  Port 
Blakely  Mill  frequently  had  over  a  dozen  vessels  loading  there  at  one  time.  The  regular  fleet  belonging  to  the 
mill  company  was  composed  as  follows:  ship  Topgallant,  Captain  Reynolds  ;  /'russia,  Wickberg  ;  Otago,  Boyd  ; 
barks  Martha  Hideout,  Sears  ; 
Lizzie  Mat  shall,  Bergman ; 
R.  A',  //am.  Gove  ;  schooner 
Conner,  Colby  ;  tug  Blakely, 
Libby. 

Wrecks  were  few  in 
1882  compared  with  those 
of  the  preceding  year.  The 
British  bark  Corsica,  Capt. 
W.  H.  Vcsscy,  struck  heavily 
in  crossing  out  of  the  Colum- 
bia, 1'ebruary  21st,  and  foun- 
dered soon  afterward  twelve 
miles  southwest  of  Cape 
Hancock.  The  Corsica  was 
wheat-laden  for  (Juecnstown, 
and  was  in  charge  of  Pilot 
Hansen,  the  tug  Astoria, 
Captain  McVicar,  towing.  A 
very  heavy  swell  was  run- 
ning, and  she  struck  three 
times,  drawing  nineteen  feet 
six  inches.  Captain  Vessey's 
wife  and  baby  were  sent  back 
to  Astoria  on  the  tug,  while  the  /'earless  stood  by  until  midnight,  when  the  vessel  was  abandoned  with  ten  feet  of 
water  in  the  hold.  She  floated  until  5:00  A.  M.  on  the  twenty-second  and  then  went  down.  She  was  a  wooden 
vessel,  thirteen  years  old,  of  778  tons,  and  was  valued  at  $30,000  and  her  wheat  cargo  at  $46,838.  The  American 
bark  Harvest  Home,  Capt.  A.  Matson,  from  San  Francisco  for  Port  Townsend,  stranded  on  the  weather  beach 
about  eight  miles  north  of  Cape  Hancock.  She  had  a  light  cargo  and  went  on  at  nearly  high  tide  during  thick 
weather.  The  accident  was  caused  by  a  defective  chronometer,  and  the  first  intimation  the  man  on  watch  had  of 
danger  was  when  he  heard  a  rooster  crowing  in  an  adjoining  barnyard.  This  wreck  afforded  a  pleasing  contrast 
to  many  that  happened  in  that  locality,  for  when  day  dawned  all  hands  walked  ashore  without  damjiening  their 
feet.  The  frame  of  the  vessel  is  still  in  existence,  affording  considerable  interest  to  the  thousands  who  summer 
on  the  beach.  The  //artest  Home  was  owned  by  Preston  &  McKiunou  of  San  Francisco  and  was  insured  for 
$14,000.  The  American  bark  Malleville,  924  tons,  Capt.  E.  F.  Harlow,  from  Shanghai  for  Victoria  with  a  crew 
of  eighteen  men,  struck  I  ledge  off  the  western  entrance  to  Hesquiat  harbor,  on  the  west  coast  of  Vancouver 
Island,  about  9:45  P.  M.,  October  loth,  and  broke  Bp  immediately,  all  on  board  losing  their  lives.  Captain  Harlow 
was  accompanied  by  his  wife  aud  three  children,  and  their  bodies  came  ashore,  with  those  of  nine  members  of  the 
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"Cant.  Cyrus  Ryder  was  born  in  Massachusetts  in  1S46.  He  began  going  to  sea  when  a  hoy  and  sailed  to  nearly  every  part 
of  the  world.  He  arrived  at  San  l'rmncisco  in  1871  and  has  been  on  the  Pacific  Const  ever  since,  first  sailing  to  Hongkong  and  then 
running  in  the  coasting  trade.  He  subsequently  had  the  bark  llcsper\mi\\\.  for  the  Australian  trade  and  made  seven  voyages,  after 
which  he  sold  her.  So  far  he  had  spent  twenty-two  vears  going  to  sea,  and  during  that  time  had  been  on  three  vessels  only.  In 
1890  he  look  command  of  the  ship  Hut  us  E.  Wood  and  rail  her  during  the  winter.  He  then  took  charge  of  the  bark  Carroitton  and 
made  a  trip  to  Alaska  with  coal,  and  piles  for  a  wharf.  After  his  return  he  made  another  trip  to  Alaska  on  the  A'u/us  /;'.  Wood.  He 
then  took  the  bark  General  Fairchild,  and  in  1S94  left  her  for  the  ship  Elxvell,  running  between  San  I-'rancisco  and  Nanaimo  in  the 
coal  trade. 
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crew.  Father  Brabrant,  a  well  known  frontier  missionary,  was  informed  of  the  wreck  by  the  Indians  and  interred 
the  remains.  He  also  found  a  clock  which  had  washed  ashore,  and  it  had  stopped  at  10:00  o'clock.  Nothing 
is  definitely  known  of  the  particulars  of  the  disaster,  as  the  vessel  had  disappeared  from  view  by  the  following 
morning.  The  Malleville  was  built  at  Freeport,  Me.,  in  1866,  and  had  been  for  a  long  time  in  the  Puget  Sound 
lumber  trade. 

Another  well  known  lumber  vessel,  the  bark  Rainier,  met  her  fate  in  January,  1882,  in  command  of  Capt. 
John  H.  Wolf.  She  sailed  from  Port  Townsend  for  Honolulu,  December  31,  1881,  and  ran  into  a  gale  January 
3d,  which  started  her  to  leaking  badly.  On  the  fifth,  while  all  hands  were  at  the  pumps,  the  vessel  was  struck 
by  a  heavy  sea,  which  stove  in  the  cabin,  shifted  the  deck  load  and  threw  the  craft  on  her  beam  ends.  Captain 
Wolf  was  thrown  against  the  mizzen  stay,  fracturing  his  skull  and  breaking  his  back.  He  died  half  an 
hour  afterward.  The  masts  were  cut  away,  and  the  ship  righted.  The  crew  lashed  themselves  to  the  poop,  where 
they  remained  until  the  twenty-fourth,  subsisting  on  five  sacks  of  potatoes,  one  sack  of  flour  and  two  gallons  of 
vinegar.  On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-second  the  brig  Orient,  Captain  Williams,  bound  for  the  Umpqua.  fell 
in  with  the  wreck  in  latitude  42°  40'  north,  lotigilude  1260  24'  west.  A  heavy  sea  prevented  the  rescue  for  two 
days,  but  on  the  twenty-fourth  they  were  taken  on  board  the  Orient  and  landed  the  following  day.  The  British 
bark  Bulwark,  from  Yokohama  for  Puget  Sound,  foundered  at  sea,  February  27th,  about  three  hundred  miles  off  the 
Oregon  coast.  The  ship  sprang  a  leak  soon  after  leaving  Japan,  and  the  master  promised  to  put  into  Honolulu 
but  failed  to  do  so,  and  she  went  down  before  she  could  reach  her  destination.  Three  of  the  crew  reached  Empire 
City,  and  two  were  picked  up  and  taken  to  Melbourne  by  the  British  ship  lilackwell,  the  remainder  losing  their 
lives.  Among  other  coasting  vessels  which  met  with  disaster  was  the  American  bark  Rosuell  Sprague,  923  tons, 
Capt.  J.  L.  De  I„aney,  which  caught  fire  while  leaving  San  Francisco,  June  25th.  She  was  towed  back  and  the 
wreck  sold  for  $3,800.  The  Great  Western,  an  old-time  coal  carrier,  was  burned  at  the  wharf  there  a  few 
days  prior  to  this.  The  bark  Annie,  Captain  Sanbourg,  from  Port  Blakely  to  Wellington,  was  wrecked  at  the 
latter  place  January  12th.  The  steamer  Chehalis,  one  of  Puget  Sound's  pioneer  fleet,  was  caught  in  a  gale  near 
Ten  Mile  Point,  November  9th,  while  en  route  from  Snohomish  to  Seattle,  and  blown  stern  on  to  the  beach,  where 
she  became  a  total  wreck,  her  cargo  being  strewn  along  the  beach  for  a  distance  of  ten  miles.  The  upper  works  of 
the  new  steamer  Yaquina  were  burned  at  Portland,  May  25th,  but  were  afterward  rebuilt. 

Marine  men  who  passed  away  in  1882  were  William  H.  Troup  at  Vancouver,  April  8th,  aged  fifty-five 
years  ;  Stephen  Coffin,  one  of  the  owners  of  the  pioneer  steamship  Hold  Hunter,  at  Dayton,  Or.,  March  16th,  aged 
seventy-three  years  ;  Capt.  Hugh  McKay,  a  prominent  sealing  man  of  Victoria,  at  that  place,  June  14th  ;  Capt. 
James  Jones  at  Victoria,  August  20th,  aged  fifty-two  years  ;  Capt.  Horace  Daniels  at  Vancouver,  November  4th, 
and  Captain  Metzger,  a  well  known  steamship  master,  at  San  Francisco,  January  3d,  aged  fifty-five  years.  Capt. 
William  Bailey,  of  the  tug  Bit,  fell  from  Yesler's  wharf  at  Seattle  to  the  deck  of  his  steamer,  November  10th,  and 
was  instantly  killed.    He  was  sixty  years  of  age. 
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The  Canadian  Pacific  Navigation  Company  —  Steamer  "Yosemite" — J.  D.  Warren's  Fleet- 
Steamers  "  W.  K.  Merwin"  and  "  W.  F.  Mtnror  "— Numerous  Additions  to  the  Steam 
Fleet  on  Pugrt  Sound — Tec  '  Escort  No.  2" — C<eur  d'Alenr  Transportation  Company- 
Steamer  "Emma  Hume"  Built  at  Astoria — Coal  and  Lumhbr  Fleet  for  1883 — A  Year  of 
Disasters  —  Fearful  Loss  of  Life  on  Steamship  "  Grappi.er  "  —  Burning  of  Steamship 
"Mississippi"  and  Stf.amkr  "Gem"  -Boiler  Explosion  on  Steamer  "Josephine "—Wreck  of 
Steamships  "Victoria"  and  "Tacoma" — A  Quartet  of  Vessels  Wrecked  in  Royal  Roads— 
LOSS  of  the  "  Ona,"  "  C.  L.  Taylor."  "Revere,"  "Whistler,"  "  Cairnsmoke  "  and 
"War  Hawk"  —  Mvstkrious  Fate  of  the  "J.  C  Cousins"— The  Marine  Engineers' 
Association  —  Arrival  of  Steamers  "Alaskan"  and  "Olympian"  —  Captain  Scott's 
"Telephone" — The  Transfer  Steamer  "  Tacoma  "—Steamer  "Coos  Bay" — Tugs  "Astoria" 
and  "  Favorite  "—The  "Eliza  Anderson"  Again  Running  Opposition  on  the  Sound — The 
People's  Steam  Navigation  Company  of  Victoria— Steamers  "Amelia"  and  "Teaser"— 
Narrow  Escape  of  the  Steamship  "Umatilla" — "Tillib  E.  Starbuck,"  the  First  Iron  Ship 
Built  in  America— Wreck  of  the  "Lizzie  Marshall." 

RITISH  COLUMBIA,  the  birthplace  of  the  marine  industry  of  the  Northwest,  was  the 
scene  of  remarkable  activity  in  1883,  and  steam  and  sailing  vessels  appeared  in  greater 
numbers  than  ever  before.  The  approaching  completion  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  brought  many  foreign  vessels  with 
iron  cargoes,  and  the  increased  output  of 
the  mills  furnished  business  for  a  numerous 
fleet.  The  most  important  event  in  steam- 
boat circles  was  the  organization  of  the 
Canadain  Pacific  Navigation  Compauy, 
limited.  This  corporation,  which  was  the 
culmination  of  Commodore  John  Irving's 
efforts,  was  fully  as  powerful  in  its  field  as 
the  mighty  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company  on  the  Columbia,  and 
no  higher  proof  is  necessary  of  the  genius  of  its  principal  organizer 
than  the  fact  that  now,  after  a  dozen  years  of  uninterrupted  success,  he 
is  still  in  charge  of  its  affairs.  The  articles  of  incorporation  were  filed 
January  6,  1883.  The  company  was  capitalized  for  $500,000,  divided 
into  5,000  shares,  with  the  following  incorporators :  John  Irving, 
steamboat  owner  ;  R.  P.  Rithet,  merchant ;  William  Spring,  trader  ; 
P.  McQuade,  ship  chandler;  M.  W.  T.  Drake,  barrister;  William 
Charles  and  Alexander  Munroe  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  Irving 
was  manager,  and  W.  Charles,  R.  P.  Rithet,  Robert  Dunsmuir  and 
Alexander  Munroe  were  the  other  directors.  The  company,  which 
was  a  consolidation  of  the  interests  of  Irving's  pioneer  line  and  the 
Hudson's  Bay  line,  took  charge  of  the  steamers  R.  P.  Rithet,  Princess 
Louise,  William  Irving,  Western  Slope,  Enterprise,  Reliance,  Otter, 
Afaude  and  Gertrude  in  March.  This  fleet  was  increased  a  few  months 
later  by  the  Yosemite,  which  Commodore  Irving  purchased  in  San  Francisco  from  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad 
Company. 
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The  Yosemite  was  the  handsomest  as  well  as  the  fastest  steamer  which  had  yet  appeared  in  Northwestern 
waters.  She  was  constructed  for  the  Sacramento  River  trade  in  the  early  sixties,  and  was  the  third  low-pressure 
boat  built  on  the  Coast,  the  BHzd  Anderson  and  Chrysopolis  preceding  her.  She  was  constructed  at  the  Potrero 
by  John  G.  North  from  designs  by  R.  M.  Jessup.  Her  boilers  were  defective,  and  in  October,  1S65.  exploded 
with  fearful  results,  killing  fifty  five  people  and  scalding  and  wounding  many  more.  She  was  hauled  out,  a 
thirty-five  foot  splice  was  put  in  her  hull,  and,  after  being  equipped  with  steel  boilers,  again  commenced  running 
on  the  Sacramento.  In  1876  she  was  once  more  hauled  out,  and  $6fi,<x*>  were  spent  in  fitting  her  with  new- 
boilers  and  engines,  so  that,  when  she  went  into  the  water,  she  could  easily  reel  off  seventeen  miles  au  hour  and 
was  as  good  as  new.  The  decline  of  business  on  the  Sacramento  left  her  without  a  route,  and  she  was  laid  up  in 
Oakland  harbor  four  years,  when  she  was  sold  to  Irving  for  about  one-third  the  amount  expended  in  repairing 
her.  She  was  taken  to  Victoria  by  Charles  Thorn,  captain,  Roderick  Maclver,'  chief  engineer,  and  l'eter 
Cunningham,'  first  assistant,  and  was  used  between  Victoria  and  New  Westminster,  continuing  there  until  the 
present  time,  except  at  intervals  when  she  ran  on  the  Vancouver  route.  Urqtihart,  Irving,  Rudlin,  Troup, 
MeCulloch,  Jagers,  and  other  well  known  masters,  have  commanded  her.  Her  dimensions  are  :  length,  two 
hundred  and  eighty-two  feet  three  inches  :  beam,  eighty  feet  overall;  hull,  thirty-four  feet  nine  inches  ;  hold, 
thirteen  feet  six  inches  ;  wheels,  thirty-two  feet  in  diameter  and  ten  feet  wide  ;  engines,  fifty-seven  by  one 
hundred  and  thirty-two  inches.  The  later  career  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Navigation  Company  will  receive 
detailed  mention  in  subsequent  chapters.  Irving  has  remained  in  charge  since  its  inception,  and  for  the  past  ten 
years  George  A.  Carlcton 1  has  held  the  position  of  general  passenger  and  freight  agent.  The  company 
commenced  operations  on  the  northern  route  in  1883  and  have  built  up  a  fine  trade  on  the  Coast  as  far  north  as 

Alaska.     The  old  fleet  has 


been  succeeded  by  elegant 
modern  steamers  and  steam' 
ships,  and  the  company  has 
Income  one  of  the  most  power 
ful  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Capt.  J.  D.  Warren, 
who  had  been  trading  along 
the  northern  coast  since  the 
early  sixties,  reinforced  his 
fleet  of  steam  schooners  with 
the  Barbara  Roscowit:,  built 
at  Victoria,  March  31st.  She 
was  a  stanch  vessel,  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  feet  loug. 
twenty-two  feet  beam,  and  ten 
feet  hold,  with  engines  nine 
and  one-half  and  e  i  g  h  teen 


inches   by   eighteen  inches, 

and,  in  command  of  her  owner,  commenced  running  on  the  northern  route  soon  after  completion,  remaining  in 
continuous  service  to  the  present  time.  Warren  was  succeeded  in  1885  by  Captain  Jagers,  and  since  1886  the 
steamer  has  been  in  charge  of  Captain  Williams  except  at  brief  intervals.  Benjamin  Madigan  has  been  chief 
engineer  for  many  years.  Capt.  J.  D.  Warren,  who  was  associated  with  J.  Boscowitz,  operated  quite  a  fleet  in 
1883,  including  the  steam  schooners  Grace,  Dolphin,  Annie  fleck  and  Thornton.    He  was  also  interested  in  the 

1  Roderick  Maclver,  engineer,  born  id  Scotland  in  1836,  commenced  going  to  sea  when  very  young,  in  1851  went  to  Panama, 
and  while  there  met  John  R.  Preston,  Oregon's  first  surveyor-general.  That  gentleman  took  a  deep  interest  in  young  Maclver  an  I 
induced  him  to  accompany  him  to  Oregon.  Maclver  started  north  on  the  steamship  Columbia,  und  after  reaching  the  Northwest 
was  employed  as  a  dcclcboy  on  the  California  and  afterward  on  the  Columbia.  He  remained  in  the  employ  of  the  Pacific  Mail  for 
many  years,  rising  to  the  position  of  chief  engineer,  and  running  north  to  the  Columbia  River  and  Paget  Sound  on  the  Columbia 
and  a  number  of  other  well  known  vessels.  He  went  to  Victoria  from  San  Francisco  on  the  steamer  Yosemite  in  1883,  and  hat 
remained  with  her  continuously  since  that  time,  except  at  brief  intervals  when  he  has  been  employed  on  other  steamers  owned 
by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Navigation  Company. 

'Peter  Cunniugham,  engineer,  was  bom  in  Ireland  in  l8.|».  He  began  his  life  on  the  water  at  New  Orleans  on  tow-boat* 
and  from  there  went  to  the  Mississippi  River,  New  York  and  the  I^ikes.  In  1S65  he  sailed  to  the  Pacific  Coast  on  the  old  steamship 
Colorado,  and  afterward  ran  on  the  steamship  Sierra  Nevada,  between  San  Francisco  and  Portland.  He  served  on  the  steamship* 
Golden  City  and  Constitution  as  water-tender,  and  also  on  the  steamships  Sacramento,  Orizaba  and  Pacific,  and  on  the  steamer 
.  hiii  / til  on  the  Sacramento  River.  He  held  his  first  position  as  engineer  on  the  steamer  Ellen,  running  on  San  Francisco  Bay,  ami 
w..s  afterward  employed  on  the  Alice,  Hope,  Monterey,  Santa  Cruz,  Sena/or,  <#')•/>«»•,  Anion  and  Idaho  lit-  w;is  second  engineer 
on  the  Yosemite  when  she  was  taken  to  Victoria,  and  was  for  a  short  lime  first  assistant  on  the  tug  Hi:.  He  is  at  present  on  the 
steamer  .Mice  ISIanchard. 

'George  A.  Carleton  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Navigation  Company,  Victoria,  was  born  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  in  1842,  came  from 
New  York  to  San  Francisco  in  1868  by  way  of  the  Isthmus,  and  entered  the  employ  of  the  California  Steam  Navigation  Company  « 
purser  and  freight  clerk  on  the  steamers  Amelia,  Capital  and  Chrysopolis.  He  was  afterward  transferred  to  Stockton  as  cashier  and 
port  steward,  remaining  in  that  position  until  the  consolidation  of  the  Sacramento  River  lines.  He  then  ran  as  purser  on  the  steamer 
lulia,  and  was  shortly  after  w  aid  appointed  secretary  of  the  new  California  Steam  Navigation  Company,  of  which  Capt.  T.  C.  Walker 
was  president.  He  remained  in  that  service  for  several  years,  and  was  for  two  seasons  engaged  as  purser  and  freight  clerk  on 
the  steamships  Stale  of  California,  Ancon,  Senator  and  George  W.  Elder.  Shortly  after  the  organization  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Navigation  Company,  Mr.  Carlcton  succeeded  the  late  Robert  J.  Dyers  as  general  passenger  and  freight  agent 
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sealing  schooners  W,  P.  Sajuard  and  Bonanza.  The  steamer  Robert  Dunsmuir  was  launched  at  Victoria  in  1883 
and  made  her  trial  trip  in  November.  As  originally  constructed  she  was  a  sidewheeler  one  hundred  and 
thirteen  feet  long,  twenty  feet  beam,  and  seven  feet  hold,  with  engines  from  the  steamer  Ada.  In  1888  she  was 
overhauled  and  rebuilt  as  a  propeller.    Her  first  work  was  between  Xanaimo,  Westminster  and  Comox,  carrying 

mail,  passengers  and  freight.  She  was  commanded  for  many  years  by 
Capt.  William  Rogers,'  at  present  one  of  her  owners. 

The  small  steamer  Lottie  was  built  at  Cypress  Island  and  placed 
in  the  jobbing  trade  out  of  Victoria.  Spratt's  Ark,  an  immense  steam 
scow  built  at  Victoria  at  a  cost  of  $75,000,  made  her  first  trip  June  16th, 
and  with  a  crew  of  sixty  men  started  for  the  west  coast  to  engage  in 
the  cannery  business.  Further  mention  of  this  leviathan,  which  proved 
quite  expensive,  will  be  found  later  on.  The  small  steam  yacht  Orilo 
was  built  at  Nanaimo  for  local  use,  the  steamer  Sir  James  Douglas  was 
lengthened  twenty  feet  and  launched  in  January,  and  the  steamer 
Western  Slope,  with  which  Capt.  William  Meyers  made  the  initial  trip 
about  four  years  before,  was  sold  at  auction,  John  Irving  purchasing 
her.  The  charter  of  the  steamship  Hylton  Castle,  which  Dunsmuir  had 
been  operating  in  the  coal  trade,  expired  in  1883,  and  she  returned  to 
England.  Her  place  was  supplied  by  the  steamship  Wellington,  which 
arrived  at  Victoria,  June  7th,  sixty-eight  days  from  England.  In 
charge  of  Captain  Young,  who  brought  her  out,  the  Wellington  was 
immediately  put  in  the  coal  trade,  in  which  she  has  since  continued. 
Her  first  master  was  succeeded  by  Captains  Whitworth  and  Jordan,  and 
for  the  past  six  years  she  has  been  in  command  of  Capt.  Colin 
Salmond,'  with  Robert  Richardson,*  engineer.  In  1891  she  met  with 
two  serious  accidents  at  sea  and  narrowly  escajnrd  destruction  (see 
steamship  Wellington,  1891). 

The  steamships  running  to  Victoria  in  1883  were  the  Dakota, 
Captain  Morse;  George  W.  Elder,  Captain  Hayward  ;  Idaho,  Captain  Carroll  ;  Eureka,  Captain  Hunter;  Mexico, 
Captain  Huntington  ;  Umatilla,  Captain  Worth  ;  Victoria,  Captain  Reichmann  ;  Wilmington,  Captains  Ross  and 
Blackburn,  the  latter  taking  her  to  Whatcom  in  October,  which  port 
she  was  the  first  steamship  to  enter  since  1858.    In  the  coal  trade 
were  the  steamships  Walla  Walla,  Mississippi,  Empire  and  Barnard 
Castle.    The  steamship  llonita,  Captain  Leland,  made  a  special  trip 
north  with  gear  for  raising  the  Eureka  (Little  California),  which  had 
struck  on  Wyanda  Rock  in  Peril  Straits,  April  26th,  while  going 
through  at  the  rate  of  sixteen  miles  an  hour  in  charge  of  Captain 
Hunter.    The  steamer  was  raised  with  but  little  difficulty  and  reached 
Victoria,  June  20th.  The  steamship  Tacoma,  Kortz,  captain  ;  Wilson, 
chief  engineer;  and  J.  K.  Grant,  first  assistant,  arrived  at  Seattle  on 


Capt.  William  Mkvus 


♦Capt.  William  Rogers  of  New  Westminster,  B.  C,  was  born  in  Maine  in 
1830.  After  sailing  out  of  Atlantic  ports  for  several  years,  he  arrived  in  California 
as  second  mate  on  a  Boston  clipper  in  1855.  Me  was  engaged  for  several  veer*  in 
stcamboatiug  on  the  Sacramento  River  on  the  Queen  City,  Eclipse,  Antelope  and 
Chrysobolis.  On  his  first  visit  to  the  north  he  went  to  Rsquimalt  on  the  schooner 
Lucy  L.  Hale.  lie  left  there  shortly  afterward,  but  again  returned  to  British 
Columbia  waters,  where  he  has  since  been  engaged  as  master  of  the  steamers 
gfyggil,  Ada,  Robert  Dunstnuir,  Western  Slope,  Amelia  and  the  City  oj 
Xanaimo,  commanding  the  latter  at  llic  present  time.  He  owns  one-third  of 
the  Robert  Dunsmuir  and  is  also  manager  and  a  large  stockholder  in  the  Main- 
land &  Nanaimo  Steam  Navigation  Company. 

JC*pt.  Colin  Salmond  was  born  in  Scotland  and  commenced  a  successful 
marine  career  in  1870,  running  in  the  China  trade  out  of  Kuglish  ports.  After 
sailing  for  several  years  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  he  entered  the  steam- 
ship service  with  the  White  Star  Hue,  with  whom  he  remained  for  several  years, 
the  last  four  of  which  be  was  first  officer  ou  their  well  known  liners.  In 
1885  he  took  command  of  the  steamship  Costa  Rica,  engaged  in  the  coal  trade 
between  Pnget  Sound,  Departure  Hay  and  San  Francisco,  also  making  several 
trips  to  Panama.  He  handled  the  Costa  Rica  for  two  years  and  was  then  trans- 
ferred to  the  steamship  Wellington,  in  the  coal  trade,  which  he  has  commanded  for  the  past  six  years,  during  which  time  he  has  met 
with  two  narrow  escapes  from  destruction.  In  189*  the  steamship  lost  her  propeller  and  drifted  around  four  days  before  she  was 
rescued  and  towed  into  San  Francisco  Bay  bv  the  Montserrat.  Six  months  later  she  broke  a  shaft  when  about  one  hundred  miles 
south  of  the  Columbia  River,  and,  afler'being  picked  up  and  towed  by  the  Norwegian  steamer  Marie  for  twenty-one  hours,  was 
abandoned  in  a  terrific  gale,  but  four  days  later  was  towed  to  Victoria  by  the  Son  Pedro.  In  both  of  these  thrilling  experiences 
Captain  Salmond  proved  himself  a  master  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  aud  bis  thorough  knowledge  of  seamanship  had  much  to  do 
with  the  preservation  of  the  vessel. 

*  Robert  Richardson,  engineer,  was  born  in  1S44  and  began  sailing  out  of  European  ports  on  steamships  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  to  the  Orient.  He  came  to  San  Francisco  in  1875  with  the  steamship  Oceanic  ana  has  since  been  running  on  steamers  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  spending  his  first  years  in  the  China  trade  and  the  past  eight  as  chief  engineer  of  the  Wellington  from  Nanaimo. 
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her  first  trip  January  22d.  The  Hritish  tramp  steamers  C.  T.  /look,  Glenelg  and  Madras  arrived  at  Victoria  from 
China.  The  George  E.  Starr  alternated  with  the  North  Pacific,  which  was  the  regular  mail  boat  to  the  Sound, 
and  was  relieved  for  a  few  trips  by  the  propeller  Gypsy,  an  old  Pacific  Mail  tug  which  the  Pacific  Coast  Steamship 
Company  had  purchased  a  few  years  before  and  run  coastwise  from  San  Francisco  to  Rogue  River,  Or.,  and  San 
Diego.  Cal.  Nearly  a  score  of  small  steamers  were  built  on  Puget  Sound  in  1883.  Among  the  more  pretentious 
was  the  IV.  A',  Afencin,  which  was  launched  March  15th  and  sold  shortly  afterward  to  the  Washington  Steamlvoat 

Company,  in  whose  service  she  was  commanded  by  Captaius  \V.  K.  Merwin 
and  Clarence  W.  Sinclair.*  The  steamer  was  one  hundred  and  eight  feet 
long,  twenty-two  feet  beam,  and  four  feet  two  inches  hold.  She  remained 
in  the  possession  of  that  company  and  its  successors  until  a  short  time  ago. 
when  she  was  laid  up  at  Snohomish.  The  N  ".  /-".  Mnnroe,  which  was  about 
the  same  size  as  the  J/emin,  made  her  trial  trip  November  10th  in  command 
of  Captain  Brownfield,  and  has  been  actively  employed  since  that  time. 
Among  those  last  in  charge  were  Capt.  George  Benson  and  Engineer  George 
G.  Swan.  The  Hob  Irving,  a  large,  flat-bottomed,  sternwheel  steamer,  was 
built  at  Tacoma,  making  her  first  trip  October  1st.  She  was  owned  by 
Captains  George  Roberts.  Thomas  Grant,  and  two  or  three  other  well  known 
steamboatmeu.  Roberts  commanded  her  for  a  short  time,  and  tn  1884  she 
was  sold  to  T.  R.  Brown  of  Tacoma.  She  finally  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Capt.  Hiram  Olney,  and  while  iti  his  charge  exploded  her  boiler  April  i,  1888, 
with  fearful  results  (see  wreck  of  Hob  Ining,  1888). 

The  Skagit,  a  square-built  sternwheeler  constructed  by  the  Government 
for  a  snagboat,  made  her  trial  trip  November  ,\d.  Eugene  H.  Jefferson,"  in 
whose  charge  she  still  remains,  was  her  first  master,  with  Charles  Jennings, 
engineer.  The  sternwheeler  Glide,  length  eighty  feet  five  inches,  beam 
nineteen  feet,  depth  of  hold  four  feet,  was  launched  at  Seattle  in  May  for 
George  W.  Gove.  She  is  still  in  operation  and  is  now  owned  by  J.  F.  VanderhooP  and  P.  J.  Jorgensen. 
The  tug  Queen  City,  leugth  seventy  feet,  beam  sixteen  feet  eight  inches,  depth  of  hold  eight  feet  four  inches, 
was  built  at  Seattle  for  Captain  Scoland,  who  operated  her  until  1887  and  then  sold  a  half  interest  to  Stetson  & 
Post,  in  whose  service  she  still  remains,  with  John  Fussell  as  master.  At  Eagle  Harbor  Captain  Hornbeck  built 
the  steamers  Bee  and  Geneva,  the  former  for  Capt.  A.  O.  Benjamin/  who  afterward  disposed  of  her  to  A.  P. 
Spauldiug.  She  was  used  on  Lake  Washington  for  about  three  years,  and  burned  in  1889,  her  machinery  going 
into  the  new  Bee,  which  met  a  similar  fate  two  years  later.  She  was  forty-six  feet  long,  ten  feet  beam,  and  four 
and  one-half  feet  hold.  The  steamer  Willie  was  completed  at  Seattle  for  the  Nootsack  and  Samish  River  trade 
by  Capt.  W.  H.  Ellis.  She  was  sixty-seven  feet  long,  fifteen  feet  beam,  and  four  and  one-half  feet  hold,  and  for 
the  past  few  years  has  been  running  out  of  Olympia  in  command  of  Capt.  E.  Gustafson,  with  George  W.  Belloir. 
engineer.  The  steamer  Brick,  a  diminutive  sternwheeler  about  forty  feet  long,  was  constructed  at  Seattle  and  is 
still  in  commission,  at  present  owned  and  run  by  Capt.  J.  W.  Tarte. 

Capt.  Elbridge  Goding  11  and  H.  L-  Theron  in  May  made  a  trial  trip  with  their  new  steamer  Lucy,  which 
they  operated  until  1S86  and  then  sold  to  the  Treadwell  Mining  Company  of  Alaska.    The  Lucy  was  fifty-two 


C*rT.  Clakknck  W.  Sinclair 


*Cnpt.  Clarence  W.  Sinclair  is  a  native  of  Port  Madison  and  commenced  stcamhoatiug  on  the  J,  />'.  Libby  with  his  uncle. 
Capt  Charles  Low,  in  1881.  He  was  afterward  engaged  as  fireman  and  watchman  on  the  steamers  Nellie,  Daisy,  Phantom  ami 
W.  F.  Mnnroe,  and  served  as  male  on  the  Daisy,  Messenger,  May  Queen  and  Nellie,  running  for  a  short  time  as  pilot  on  the 
Government  snagboat.  His  first  command  was  the  steamer  City  of  Quiney,  on  which  be  had  previously  served  as  mate.  He  was 
master  of  the  Quiney  and  Merwin  at  intervals  for  five  years  and  was  for  »  short  time  in  charge  of  the  steamer  Idaho,  retiring  from 
the  water  in  the  fall  of  1S93  and  engaging  in  business  at  Snohomish,  where  he  now  resides. 

Capt.  Eugene  H.  Jefferson  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  was  born  in  Delaware  in  1845  and  has  lieen  engaged  in  the  marine  business 
for  thirty  vears,  most  of  the  time  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  and  Great  Lakes.  He  came  to  Puget  Sound  in  18X4  and  took  command  of 
the  United  States  snagboat  Skagit,  where  be  has  since  remained,  making  occasional  trips  to  Gray's  Harbor  and  other  points  in 
connection  with  Government  work  for  the  improvement  of  navigation. 

'Capt.  J.  F.  Vandcrhoof  was  born  in  New  York  in  1830,  and  in  1H50  w;w  master  of  a  tug  running  out  of  Chicago.  He  ran  on 
the  Great  Lakes  and  on  the  Saginaw,  Mississippi  and  Illinois  rivers  for  many  years,  and  came  to  Puget  Sound  in  1885. 

'Capt.  A.  O.  Benjamin  was  born  in  New  York  in  1S43  and  has  been  connected  with  the  marine  business  at  intervals  for  the 
past  thirty  years.  His  first  work  of  this  nature  on  the  Sound  was  as  master  of  the  steamer  Evangel,  and  on  leaving  her  he  took 
command  of  the  Phantom.  He  has  since  owned  and  operated  the  steamers  flee,  T ressic  May,  Rustler,  S.  I..  Maslick,  Gipsy  Queen, 
Ferndale,  Maggie  ff.  }'atro,  Portland,  Maude  and  Forsaken,  and  the  schooner  Emmett  Feiitz.  He  has  also  been  interested  in  the 
operation  of  the  steamers  Colby,  Rip  fan  Winkle,  E.  W.  f'urdy  ami  Fanny  Lake,  the  schooner  Grace  and  other  sailitig  vessels. 
Captain  Benjamin  ha*  been  engaged  on  the  Sound  for  a  comparatively  short  period,  but  has  been  interested  in  a  larger  fleet  of 
steamers  thau  any  other  individual  operating  in  that  vicinity  during  that  time.  In  addition  to  his  steamboat  business  he  has  made 
a  specialty  of  diving  and  wrecking.  Further  mention  of  his  career  on  the  Sound  will  be  found  in  connection  with  the  different 
steamers  with  which  be  has  been  identified. 

"Capt  Klbridge  Goding  was  born  in  Maine  in  1834  and  came  to  Puget  Sound  in  1876,  after  spending  many  years  on 
deep-water  vessels  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  His  first  work  on  the  Sound  was  as  mate  on  the  steamer  Zephyr.  He  was 
afterward  master  of  the  steamers  Nellie,  Rip  Van  Winkle  and  James  Moriie.  In  1883  he  constructed  the  steamer  l-ucy,  which  he 
ran  for  about  three  years,  then  selling  her  to  the  Treadwell  Mining  Company  of  Alaska.  He  next  built  the  steamer  Rainier,  nnd. 
after  disposing  of  her,  was  master  of  the  steamers  Josephine,  Phantom,  Success,  Augusta,  Michigan,  Mystic,  Violet,  Volga,  Queen 
City  and  Grat  e. 
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feet  long,  twelve  feet  beam,  and  four  feet  hold.  The  tug  Titlie,  length  fifty  feet,  beam  fourteen  feet,  and  depth 
seven  feet,  was  launched  at  Seattle,  July  21st,  by  J.  F.  T.  Mitchell  for  Captain  .Salisbury.  She  was  afterward 
sent  to  Gray's  Harbor,  where  she  is  at  present  running  in  command  of  Capt.  J.  B.  Kirkaldie."  Capt.  Simon 
Randolph  11  built  the  Edith  R.  and  gave  her  a  place  in  Puget  Sound  local  history  as  the  first  steamer  to  go  above 
Falls  City  on  the  Snoqualmie  River,  his  son,  Capt.  T.  B.  Randolph,"  being  interested  with  him.  Other  small 
steamers  built  on  the  Sound  in  1883  were  the  Suan  at  Tacoma,  Arrow  at  Olympia.  Sqitak  at  Houghton,  Minnie 
Miller  at  Lincoln,  Port  Suisun  and  Lone  Fisherman  at  Seattle,  the  latter  running  on  the  Hood's  Canal  route. 
Other  additions  made  to  the  fleet  were  the  Quickstep,  which  was  brought  from  the  Columbia  in  July  in  command 
of  Capt.  Thomas  Doig,  and  the  launches  Ilyac,  Lula  and  Underu-riter  from  San  Francisco.  The  latter  was 
afterward  sunk  by  the  British  bark  Latona  at  Port  Townsend,  while  in  charge  of  her  owner,  Capt.  J.  W.  McAllep. 
The  schooner  Planter  was  equipped  with  machinery  and  ran  on  the  upper  Skagit  River.  The  Elista  Anderson, 
after  a  long  period  of  rest,  went  into  service  again  in  October  on  the  New  Westminster  route,  with  Tom  Wright, 
captain,  E.  W.  Holmes,  first  officer,  and  O.  O.  Denny,  engineer.  The  Cyrus  Walker  also  emerged  from  a  five 
years'  retirement,  in  command  of  W.  E.  Baker."  The  Washington  Steamboat  Company  was  operating  the 
steamers  Washington,  Captain  Jackson  ;  City  of  Quincy,  Captain  Benson  ;  W.  K.  Merwin,  Captain  Merwin  ;  and 
Daisy,  Captain  Bailey.  Capt.  H.  F.  Beecher  secured  the  Port  Townsend  and  Bellingham  Bay  mail  route  and 
before  obtaining  a  suitable  steamer  was  obliged  to  charter  the  Biz  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  dollars  per  day. 
He  afterward  acquired  the  Evangel  from  Captain  Benjamin.  The  Gazelle  was  sold  in  July  to  W.  B.  Scott  &  Co. 
and  the  Hornet  to  Edward  Still." 

A  large  number  of  small  steamers  came  into  existence  on  the  Columbia  River  and  in  other  portions 
of  Oregon  and  Washington  in  1883,  but  none  of  the  craft  were  of  great  importance.  The  Lueea  Mason, 
a  sternwheeler  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  long,  twenty  feet  beam,  and  four  feet  six  inches  hold,  with  engines  eleven 
by  forty-eight  inches,  was  launched  at  St.  Helens  by  the  Farmers'  Transportation  Company  of  Pekin,  Wash.,  of 
which  Capt.  Isaac  Thomas  was  the  leading  spirit.  The  steamer  continued  on  the  Lewis  River  route  for  about 
eight  years,  sinking  occasionally  but  making  a  great  deal  of  money  for  her  owners.  Thomas  commanded 
the  greater  portion  of  the  time,  and  W.  G.  Weir  was  also  master  for  several  years.  The  steamer  Governor 
Newell  was  built  at  Portland  for  the  Shoalwater  Bay  Transportation  Company,  and,  in  charge  of  James  P. 
Whitcomb,"  made  her  trial  trip  August  26th.  She  was  one  hundred  and  eleven  feet  long,  twenty  feet  beam, 
and  five  feet  hold,  with  engines  twelve  by  forty-eight  inches.  She  ran  but  little  on  the  route  for  which  she  was 
intended  and  in  1885  returned  to  the  Columbia,  Capt.  Charles  Haskell 
running  her  for  a  short  time.  She  was  purchased  by  J.  C  Trullinger 
in  1887,  and  Capt  P.  A.  Trullinger  operated  her  for  a  short  time  on 
the  Westport  route  from  Astoria.  She  was  sold  to  Capt.  Charles  O. 
Hill  in  1889  and  has  since  been  handled  by  Capt.  Minnie  Hill. 


"Capt  J.  H.  Kirkaldie  of  Ho<juiam,  Wash.,  was  bora  in  Illinois  in  i860. 
Hi*  first  marine  experience  was  on  the  pioneer  steamer  Titlie  on  Gray's  Harbor, 
of  which  he  was  managing  owner  and  master  for  seven  years.  He  sold  his  interest 
in  the  steamer  in  1891,  remained  in  command  for  another  year,  and  then  engaged 
in  farming,  making  occasional  trips  since  that  time. 

"Capt.  Simon  Randolph  was  born  in  Illinois  and  has  had  over  a  quarter 
of  a  century  of  experience  on  Northwestern  waters.  He  was  given  command  of 
the  Fannie  as  soon  as  she  was  completed  at  Port  Blakcly  in  1869,  and  was  after- 
ward in  charge  of  many  of  the  pioneer  boals  on  the  Sound.  In  1868  he  assisted 
Capt.  Cvrus  Smith  in  bringing  the  steamer  Lewiston  over  the  Cascades,  and  after 
going  to  the  Sound  was  one  ol  the  first  men  to  take  a  boat  up  to  the  headwaters 
of  the  White  and  Black  rivers.    He  also  ran  for  a  long  time  on  Lake  Washington. 

"Capt.  T.  B.  Randolph,  master  and  engineer,  of  Seattle,  Wash  ,  was  born 
in  Colorado  in  i860.  His  first  work  was  on  the  steamer  Liltie  as  engineer  in 
1881.  He  was  afterward  in  the  same  capacity  on  the  Edith  A*,  and  as  master  on 
the  Edith,  in  the  ownership  of  both  of  which  he  was  interested  with  his  father. 
He  was  also  engaged  on  the  steamer  Clara,  the  first  on  Lake  Union,  and  011  the 
steamer  Fannie,  the  pioneer  on  Lake  Washington.  He  is  a  son  of  Capt.  S.  B. 
Randolph,  the  pioneer  navigator  of  Lake  Washington,  and  is  at  present  engaged 
on  the  steamer  Maude, 

"Capt.  W.  K.  Baker  of  Port  Gamble,  Wash.,  was  born  in  Maine  in  1858 
and  in  early  vears  was  sailing  out  of  Atlantic  ports.  His  first  command  on  Puget 
Sound  was  the  steamer  Colfax,  of  which  he  took  charge  in  1SB.5,  remaining  with 
her  for  five  years.  He  has  since  commanded  the  tngs  Cyrus  Walker  and  Yakima, 
and  has  been  engaged  as  mate  on  the  Daisy,  (-'otiah  and  others. 

"Kdwiu  Still,  engineer,  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  was  born  in  England  in  1858  and  began  steamboating  on  the  Linnie  on  Puget 
Sound  in  1879.  He  went  from  her  to  the  tug  Blakety,  and  has  since  followed  his  calling  on  the  tugs  Seattle,  Hornet,  Quickstep, 
Xetlie,  U asp  and  Biz. 

"Capt.  James  P.  Whitcomb  was  born  in  Ohio  in  December,  1845,  and  crossed  the  plains  in  a  prairie-schooner  with  his 
parents  in  1847.  He  is  the  eldest  of  a  well  known  family  of  steamboat  captains  and  was  taught  the  rudiments  of  the  business  by  his 
father,  who  removed  from  Milwaukie,  Or.,  to  Willapa  Bay  in  the  fifties.  The  young  man  was  engaged  for  several  years  on  small 
steamer*  running  on  the  lower  Columbia  and  Shoalwater  Bay  and  also  ran  as  mate  and  master  on  towboats  owned  by  Urdway,  also 
working  occasionally  for  the  Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation  Company.  From  1886  to  1888  he  had  command  of  the  General  Custer 
on  Shoalwater  Bay,  and  was  for  a  long  time  master  of  the  Mountain  Unci,  running  on  the  Nascl  River  and  Shoalwater  Bay,  and  on 
leaving  there  engaged  in  the  fishery  business  at  Ilwaco,  occasionally  taking  command  of  small  steamers  plying  around  Astoria  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia. 
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The  steamer  Tom  Morn's,  a  handsome  little  propeller,  was  constructed  at  Rainier  by  Capt.  B.  K.  Stevens 
and  subsequently  purchased  by  W.  E.  Warren."  In  1887  she  was  taken  to  the  Sound,  returning  a  few  months 
later,  and  in  1888  was  sent  to  Shoalwater  Bay,  where  she  was  handled  by  Capt.  Fred  Whitcomb  and  Engineer 
Will  Hall.  She  was  condemned  by  the  inspectors  in  1890  and  on  being  rebuilt  was  named  La  Camas. 
The  steamer  Bay  Center  was  completed  at  Montesano  in  1883,  and  the  propeller  Cleaner  at  Gray's  River  by  Capt. 
Peter  Jordan,'1*  who  operated  her  for  five  years,  when  she  capsized  off  Tongue  Point,  drowning  several  passengers. 
At  Chinook,  Wash.,  Herbert  Petit  built  the  Mountaineer,  which  was  afterward  sold  to  John  A.  Devlin.  She 
was  sent  to  the  Sound  a  few  years  ago,  being  handled  by  Capt.  W.  H.  Ellis*'  and  Engineer  Charles  W.  LibVy," 
and  is  still  in  operation.  She  was  handled  on  the  Columbia  by  Herl>ert  Petit,  G.  R.  Babbidge  and  E.  J. 
Moody.  Petit  also  had  charge  of  her  engines.  The  Mountaineer  is  sixty-nine  feet  long,  sixteen  feet  beam,  and 
six  feet  hold.  The  propeller  -•/.  D.  Field  was  constructed  at  Astoria  for  Badolett  &  Co.,  and  was  for  several  years 
in  the  coasting  trade  between  Tillamook,  Shoalwater  Bay  and  Gray's  Harbor.  S.  R.  Babbidge  was  her 
first  master  and  was  succeeded  by  M.  P.  Johanson,  John  Gabrielson  and  George  Bell.  She  was  rebuilt  and 
enlarged  in  1888,  and  ran  to  Tillamook  for  a  number  of  years,  most  of  the  time  in  command  of  Captain  Bell. 
Capt.  Lewis  G.  Haaven7'  built  the  small  propeller  Maria  G.  Haaven  at  Astoria,  where  she  was  operated  until  i88u 
and  then  sent  to  Alaska.     Haaven  also  completed  the  steamer  Fetie,  and  Capt.  William  Rehfield  set  the  Coyote 

afloat  at  Knappton-  The  Sellwood  Real  Estate  Company  launched  the 
City  of  Sellwood  at  Portland.  She  was  a  very  fast  propeller  seventy-two 
feet  long,  sixteen  feet  beam,  and  five  feet  hold,  with  a  pair  of  ten  by 
twelve  inch  engines,  and  threw  a  bigger  swell  than  an  ocean  steamship. 
She  ran  between  Portland  and  Sellwood  in  charge  of  Capt.  Charles 
Yarneberg,  who  was  succeeded  in  1886  by  Capt.  J.  N.  Fisher.  In 
1889  the  steamer  was  purchased  by  John  A.  Devlin,  who  renamed  her 
the  City  of  Astoria,  and  Captain  Babbidge  operated  her  ljctween 
Westport  and  Astoria.  She  was  afterward  sold  to  Shoalwater  Bay 
parties  and  is  still  running  out  of  South  Bend. 

Capt.  Stephen  B.  Ives,  an  ardent  admirer  of  "  Eloquent  Bob," 
launched  a  handsome  steam  schooner  at  Portland  under  the  name  of 
Robert  G.  Ingersoll,  but  becoming  financially  involved  before  her  com- 
pletion was  obliged  to  part  with  her,  and  her  new  owners  rechristened 
her  Tressa  May.  She  was  sent  to  Yaquiua  and  in  1886  was  purchased 
by  James  T.  Chatterton,"  who  operated  her  for  several  years.  She  was 
the  first  steamer  on  the  Pacific  Coast  equipped  with  a  Westinghouse 
engine.  The  propeller  Union  was  built  at  East  Portland  by  E.  Sorenson 
for  a  party  of  Gray's  River  farmers,  making  her  trial  trip  November  2d. 
Capt.  W.  P.  Dillon  and  Job  Lainley  operated  her  on  the  lower  river 
for  a  few  years,  and  she  was  finally  sent  to  Alaska.  Capt.  George 
W.  Taylor,  who  had  been  interested  in  steamboating  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  replaced  the  ancient  Commodore 
Perry  with  the  propeller  Oswego,  which  was  handled  by  his  sou  W.  W.  Taylor,  also  by  Ernest  Loll. 

"  Capt.  B.  V.  Stevens  has  been  engaged  in  the  marine  business  for  over  twenty  years.  He  is  a  brother  of  the  well  known 
steamship  pilot,  Irving  Stevens,  who  died  at  Astoria  in  1885.  Captain  Stevens  was  among  the  first  in  command  of  the  steamer 
Katata  and  siucc  her  appearance  has  had  charge  of  nearly  every  small  steamer  running  out  of  the  Bay  City. 

'''Capt.  W.  R.  Warren  was  born  in  Astoria,  Or.,  in  1863,  and  has  been  engaged  in  steamboating  at  intervals  for  nearlv  fifteen 
years.  He  was  master  and  owner  of  the  steamers  Tom  Mortis  and  Favorite  for  several  years,  and  on  disposing  of  the  latter  vesse' 
was  master  or  the  Puritan  Tor  a  short  time.  He  has  also  had  command  of  a  number  of  other  small  steamers  around  Astoria,  anil 
while  not  engaged  in  steam boati u g  sells  real  estate,  of  which  he  is  a  large  holder  in  Astoria. 

"Capt.  1'etcr  Jordan  was  born  in  Ohio  in  1H57.  His  first  marine  work  wan  as  engineer,  in  which  capacity  he  engaged  on  the 
steamer  A'osetta  at  Astoria  in  1882,  remaining  willi  her  for  two  years.  He  then  went  to  Shoalwater  Bay,  where  he  sailed  on  the 
steamers  SoutA  Fen  it  tad  Garfield.  On  his  return  to  the  Columbia  he  purchased  the  steamer  Gleaner,  which  he  operated  until  >hc 
met  with  a  terrible  fate  olf  Tongue  Point,  January  zS,  1888.  He  was  afterward  engineer  011  the  steamer  Wenona  for  three  \ear> 
and  in  1891  took  command  of  the  new  steamer  Queen,  where  he  still  remains. 

■"Capt.  W.  H.  lillis  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  has  been  in  the  murine  business  on  the  Pacific  Coast  since  1878  and  is  interested  in 
several  steamers  011  Puget  Sound.    His  last  vessel  was  the  /('  //.  Ellis,  which  burned  about  two  years  ago. 

"  Charles  W,  I.ibby,  the  well  known  Puget  Sound  engineer,  commenced  his  marine  career  in  the  Northwest,  running  out 
of  San  Francisco  in  iSNi,  and  after  leaving  the  steamship  service  was  engaged  on  a  number  of  the  t>est  known  steamers  on  the 
inland  sea.  He  has  always  met  with  excellent  success,  and  has  a  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  all  of  the  details  of  his  profession. 
When  not  on  the  water  Mr.  I.ibby  resides  in  Seattle,  Wash. 

"Capt.  Lewis  G.  Haaven,  born  in  Norway  in  1846,  began  sailing  out  of  San  Francisco  in  1S76  on  the  schoouer  Parallel, 
remaining  there  and  on  bay  schooners  for  two  years.  He  went  to  Astoria  in  1878.  His  first  steamboat  venture  was  the  A'etie,  and  after 
this  he  built  the  steamers  A/aria  G.  Haaven,  Annie  and  Frotie,  running  them  for  about  six  years.  Me  look  the  Haaven  to  Alaska 
in  18S8  for  a  cannery  company  to  which  she  bad  been  sold,  and  the  following  year  had  command  of  the  Alaska  steamer  Xovett). 
He  also  ran  the  Haaven  for  a  year  in  Alaska  waters  and  was  with  the  steamer  /War  Pear,  running  to  Bristol  Bay,  for  one  season. 

"Cajil.  James  T.  Chatterton  of  Newport,  Or.,  was  horn  in  New  York  in  1H51,  aud,  after  spending  a  few  years  at  sea,  arrived  on 
the  Columbia  in  1868  and  entered  the  employ  of  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company,  remaining  with  them  and  their  successors, 
the  Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation  Company,  as  mate,  pilot  and  master  for  thirteen  years.  He  then  took  the  steam  schooner  Thffiit 
May  from  Portland  on  a  sea-otter-hunting  expedition  for  a  few  months,  and  on  returning  ran  as  pilot  for  a  short  time  on  the  Kalatua 
ferry-boat,  afterward  taking  charge  of  the  pontoons  at  Kalama  for  a  period  of  sixteen  months.  He  left  there  to  go  to  Vaquina  Rav 
where  he  took  command  of  the  Tressie  May,  which  he  ran  on  the  bay  until  i8S\  when  he  built  the  steamer  T.  M.  fttehar  Json,  with 
which  he  has  since  been  engaged  in  ferryiug  and  towing. 
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Fred  G.  Lewis  and  other  masters,  and  is  still  in  service.  The  propeller  Seaside,  the  first  steamer  to  cross  the 
Cascade  Mountains,  was  launched  at  Portland  in  1885  for  William  Miller.  She  was  engaged  on  the  Willamette 
until  1887  and  was  then  taken  to  the  upper  Columbia  by  rail,  and  afterward  by  the  same  method  over  the  Cascade 
Mountains  to  the  Sound.    George  W.  Adams"  was  first  in  command.    Capt.  A.  M.  Simpson  added  the  tug 

Hunter  and  the  steamship  Beda  to  his  extensive  fleet  in  1883.  both  of 
which  were  built  at  Coos  Bay.  The  Hunter  was  ninety -five  feet  long, 
twenty-one  feet  seven  inches  beam,  and  ten  feet  four  inches  hold, 
with  engines  fifteen  and  thirty  by  eighteen  inches.  Capt.  James 
Magee  was  master  while  she  was  engaged  on  Coos  Ray,  and  on  going 
to  Shoalwater  Bay  she  was  in  charge  of  Capt.  Al  Stream.  The  /ieda 
was  about  three  hundred  tons  burden  and  was  operated  until  1886,  at 
fjfr  9Dk  which  time  she  was  lost  (see  wreck  of  L'eda).    The  steamer  Mink 

was  constructed  at  Marshfield  for  A.  F.  Hurd,  who  intended  her  for 
the  Siuslaw  River.  Her  owner  ran  as  master  until  1885,  when  he 
was  succeeded  by  Clifton  Campbell"  and  A.  J.  N.  Campbell,"  who 
handled  her  until  1890,  when  Hurd  again  took  her,  operating  her  up 
to  the  present  time.  The  Campbells  also  built  a  steamer  which  they 
christened  the  Comet.  She  was  launched  at  Aumsville,  C.  Campbell 
acting  as  captain  until  1885,  when  he  was  relieved  by  Daniel  Roberts. 
The  steamer  was  reconstructed  iu  1800  and  has  since  been  in  com- 
mand of  Manley  Roberts. ,:  On  Yaquiua  Bay,  Capt.  L.  F..  Davis  built 
the  steamer  Rebecca  C,  which  he  is  still  operating,  and  R.  A.  Bensell1" 
launched  the  Mary  Hall,  a  small  propeller,  for  jobbing  around  the 
bay.  Other  steam  craft  set  afloat  were  the  ferry-boats  Lizzie  Linn  at 
Wallula  for  E.  A.  Linn,  Albina  No.  ?  and  Daisy  Andrus  at  Portland, 
and  the  scow  P.  W.  W.  for  the  Portland  Water  Company.  Capt. 
George  J.  Ainsworth  placed  the  small  teak  propeller  Alpha  on  the 
upper  Columbia,  Captain  Pingston  making  a  few  trips  up  the  river  with  her  pending  the  completion  of  the  Kootenai. 

The  Cietir  d'Alene  Transportation  Company  was  organized  December  16th  by  James  Lotan,  Z.J.  Hatch, 
M.  W.  Henderson  and  I.  B.  Sanborn  for  the  purpose  of  operating 
steamers  on  Lake  Co;ur  d'Alene  and  its  tributaries.  The  Oregon 
Steam  Navigation  Company  inaugurated  a  daily  round-trip  service 
on  the  Astoria  route  with  the  steamer  Wide  West,  hoping  to  secure 
some  of  the  rich  harvest  which  the  Fleetwood  was  enjoying  on 
account  of  her  fast  time  schedule.  The  river  business  of  the  Oregon 
Railway  &  Navigation  Company  for  the  year  ending  December  3d 
amounted  to  $1,010,145.  During  the  same  period  the  earnings  on 
the  Puget  Sound  Division  were  $245,449,  Ocean  Division  $980,036, 
Railroad  Division  $2,810,402.  The  most  pretentious  vessel  built  on 
the  Columbia  in  1883  was  the  steamer  Emma  Hume,  launched  at 
Astoria,  November  22d,  for  the  coasting  trade.  She  cut  but  little 
figure  in  this  traffic  under  her  original  name  and  in  February,  1885, 
was  lengthened,  rechristened  the  Alliance  and  sent  north  on  a 
whaling  expedition  in  connection  with  the  Northern  Light.  She 
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"Capt  George  W.  Adams  wax  Ixirn  in  Virginia  in  1857  ami  liegan  going 
to  sea  when  a  boy  on  the  ship  Isaac  Jeans.  He  arrived  at  San  l'runcisco  in  1875 
and  commenced  running  on  the  steamship  Orizaba  to  San  Diego,  leaving  her  to 
go  to  Puget  Sound,  where  he  ran  on  the  steamer  Alida.  On  reaching  the 
Columbia  he  served  as  master  of  various  steamers  out  of  Portland  and  Astoria. 
He  had  charge  of  the  George  H.  Chance  on  several  deep-sea  fishing  expeditions, 
and  has  since  run  out  of  Portland  on  coasting  steamers. 

*Capt.  Clifton  Campbell  of  Marshfield,  Or.,  master  aud  engineer  of  the 
steamer  Fau  n,  lias  t>een  steamboating  on  Coos  Ray  since  1876.  He  is  a  son  of 
Capt.  A.  J.  N.  Campbell. 

"Capt.  A.J.  N.  Campbell  of  Marshfield,  Or.,  master  and  engineer,  was 
born  in  New  York  in  1H15  and  served  for  a  great  many  years  as  machinist  and  engineer  iu  the  Hast.  He  moved  to  Coos  Hay  in 
t$75  and  the  following  year  built  the  Juno,  with  which  his  son  Clifton  served  as  master  aud  engineer.  After  operating  the 
steamer  for  seven  or  eight  years  he  sold  her  to  N.J.  Cornwall,  and  in  1884  constructed  the  steamer  Coin,  ran  her  for  a  short  time 
and  then  sold  her  to  H.  Dunham.  He  also  rebuilt  the  steamer  Was/>  and  purchased  the  Hettha.  Iu  1S91  he  constructed  the  FkMM, 
which  he  still  owns. 

17  Capt.  Mauley  Roberts,  master  and  engineer,  of  Marshfield,  Or.,  was  born  in  Missouri  in  1856.  He  commenced  his  marine 
service  on  the  steamer  Annie  on  Co<juille  River  iu  18S1,  was  afterward  engineer  on  the  steamer  Katie  Cook,  and  for  fourteen  months 
served  iu  that  capacity  and  as  master  of  the  Comet.    At  present  he  is  engaged  on  the  steamer  Blanco. 

"  Capt.  R.  A.  Bensell  of  Newport,  Or.,  was  born  in  Wisconsin  in  1838  and  commenced  steamboating  on  Yaquiua  Bay  in  iS8» 
cm  the  propeller  Maty  Halt,  which  he  ran  for  two  years  between  Yaquina  and  lvlk  City.  In  1SK4  he  took  charge  of  the  steamer 
Cleveland,  which  he  operated  on  the  same  route  for  five  years  aud  then  sold  out  his  interests  and  retired  from  the  business. 
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remained  in  that  occupation  until  1888,  when  she  was  purchased  by  the  newly  organized  Portland  &  Coast 
Steamship  Company,  making  her  initial  trip  to  Shoahvatcr  Bay  and  Gray's  Harbor.  July  7th.  In  April,  1889, 
she  sank  near  Postofrtcc  Bar  in  the  Willamette  River  in  a  collision  with  the  steamer  Dannie,  She  was  raised 
and  repaired  on  Sauvies  Island  and  continued  on  her  old  run  until  1892,  when  she  was  laid  up.  L.  A.  Bailey  and 
John  Peterson  were  in  charge  of  her  most  of  the  time,  and  J.  S.  Kidd  and  Moses  Vocum  were  her  engineers.  The 
Alliance  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  long,  twenty -seven  feet  beam,  and  twelve  feet  hold. 

Lumlier  and  coal  supplied  an  immense  fleet  of  sailing  vessels  in  the  Northwest  with  cargoes  in  1883.  In 
the  Nanaimo  coal  trade  were  the  Harvester,  lielvidere,  Blue  Jacket,  Alaska,  Jabez  Hones,  Two  Brothers, 
Undaunted,  Theobald,  Bullion,  Chrysolite,  Lady  O'Brien,  Pengweru,  Ferris  F.  Thompson,  Don  Nicholas,  Revere, 
Richard  III.,  Nanaimo  and  others.  The  latter  vessel  was  built  in  British  Columbia,  and  in  command  of  Captain 
Dodd  sailed  for  San  Francisco  on  her  first  voyage  January  8th,  with  737  tons  of  coal.  The  Burrard's  Inlet  lumlier 
fleet  included  the  ships  Antelope,  Gloaming  and  Duke  of  Argyle,  barks  Eldorado,  Cornet,  Ellen,  Highland  Glen, 
lubilee,  Niphon,  Rainbow,  Chinzee  and  Elizabeth  Hostle.  Other  vessels  making  occasional  trips  to  the  Bay  City 
were  the  clipper  Wealthy  /'endleton,  barks  William  'Tabor,  Enoch  Talbot,  Sutetelma.  Fleetwind,  Callerou,  Vale, 
Moravian,  St.  Lawrence,  Germauia,  Forest  Queen,  Jean  Pierre,  David  Tennie,  Annie  Kemp  and  Mercury,  the 
latter  an  old-line  packet  ship  with  a  record  of  twelve  days  and  fifteeu  hours  from  New  York  to  Havre.  The 
schooner  l.etitia  loaded  lumlter  at  Burrard's  Inlet  and  the  W.  H.  Renlon  at  Cowichan  for  the  Fiji  Islands. 
Vessels  arriving  at  Victoria  with  cargoes  were  :  the  Rover  of  the  Seas,  Captain  Gaudin  ;  Jessie  Osborn.  Lehy  : 
Grace  Gibson,  Libbet ;  barks  Miako,  Cantache  ;  Chasra,  Pridcaux ;  Stormy  Petrel,  Read;  Prince  Rupert.  Shaw: 

Princess  Royal,  Barfield  ;  Martaban. 
Hodge;  Lady  Head,  Van  Guard; 
J.  Sprott,  Bodryddhan ;  Lee  Boo. 
Mutch.  Among  those  arriving  with 
steel  rails  for  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  were  the  King  Ceolric. 
King  Cedric,  John  De  Costa.  Kate  F 
Troop,  Campbell,  Rowland  Hill  and 
E.  H.  Morris  from  Cardiff  and  New- 
port. A  great  many  vessels  came 
there  seeking,  among  them  the  ships 
Invincible.  Captaiu  Strickland  ;  Goi^ 
criwr  Goodwin,  Leicester;  Mabel 
Taylor.  Stanley  ;  Edwin  Reed,  Cate ; 
Straun.  Cooper  ;  T.  R.  Foster.  Rugg  ; 
Pacific  Slope,  Hardie ;  barks  Tiber. 
Newby  r*  A'aulilus,  Smith  ;  Priscillo. 
Young  ;  Montana,  Nelson  ;  Mindora. 
St.  Clair;  Granite  Slate,  Ross;  Ella 
S.  Thayer,  Davis  ;  Antwerp,  Smith  : 
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Professor  Nordenskold,  Jensen  ;  Alice 

Cooper,  Emma  T.  Croll,  Elizabeth,  Florence  Street,  Coburn,  Corfin,  Litchfield,  John  Bunyan,  Halite  E.  Tapln 
John  C.  Munroc,  Sir  William  Wallace,  Oswego,  Marina  and  Plato.  Most  of  these  put  into  Royal  Roads  to  await 
advices  before  going  to  the  Sound  to  load.  Among  the  American  vessels  in  the  lumber  trade  on  the  Sound  were 
the  ship  Oriental,  Capt.  L.  L.  Simmons;  barks  Charles  B.  Kenny,  C.  H.  Dahler;  Lissit  Marshall,  Adolph 
Bergman  W.  W.  Crapo.  Hardie  ;  //.  W.  Dudley,  Dudley  ;  Otago,  Boyd  ;  Hesper,  Ryder ;  barkentines  Reiriew, 
Sloane  ;  Mary  Winkleman.  Ulberg  ;  Amelia,  Newhall ;  Kitsap,  Robinson;  schooners  John  F.  Miller,  Hanson 
Mary  E.  Smith,  Johnson  j  William  Renlon,  Kschen  ;  and  the  brig  Hazard,  Paulsen.  The  Columbia  River  grain 
fleet  consisted  of  forty-one  British  barks  and  twenty-five  ships,  nine  American  ships  and  three  barks,  one  Swedish 
and  two  German  barks.  The  smallest  was  the  British  bark  Coldstream,  546  tons,  and  the  largest  the  American 
ship  Henry  I  'illard,  1,553  tons.  Forty-one  were  over  1,000  tons,  twenty-nine  over  1,100,  twenty-two  over  1.200. 
thirteen  over  1,300,  seven  over  1,400,  and  three  over  1,500. 

The  sailing  fleet  received  many  valuable  additions  this  year.  Hall  Brothers  launched  the  three-masted 
schooner  Dora  Bluhm,  330.44  tons,  the  Rosalind,  273,  Corona,  394,  and  the  Hawaiian  steamer  Planter,  a  vessel  o: 

"Capt.  John  Ni-wby  was  bom  iu  Liverpool  in  1849  ami  entered  service  on  sailing  vessels  as  an  apprentice,  receiving  his  first 
command,  the  bark  Ciasmere,  in  1878.  He  left  her  to  take  a  position  as  first  officer  on  the  steamship  Ben  tiore,  running  in  tfae 
Liverpool  and  Mediterranean  trade.  In  1880  he  became  captain  of  the  bark  Tiher,  which  he  sailed  for  three  years,  losing  her  in  a 
terrible  gale  iu  Royal  Roads  in  18S3.  While  in  charge  of  the  Tiber  be  rescued  twelve  Japanese  sailors  from  a  sinking  vessel,  and  for 
that  service  was  decorated  by  their  Government  with  the  order  of  the  Red  Ribbon  |  Shokum  Kioku].  After  the  loss  of  the  Tiber  he 
was  placed  in  command  of  the  ship  Chrysolite,  afterward  sailed  the  bark  Nanaimo  four  years  ami  was  then  appointed  a  regular  pilot 
of  the  Victoria  and  Ksquimalt  district. 

H  <j„pi.  Atlolph  Rergniau  was  born  in  I'russia  in  1851  and  began  his  seagoing  career  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  He  commenceil 
sailing  out  of  San  Francisco  in  187*  on  the  brig  Curlew  and  continued  running  in  the  coasting  trade  for  several  years.  He  was  in 
command  of  the  bark  Lizzie  Marshall  when  she  was  wrecked  in  February,  1884.  For  the  last  few  years  he  has  been  master  of  the 
bark  Big  Bonanza,  operated  in  the  lumber  trade. 
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one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  keel,  twenty-nine  feet  beam,  and  twelve  feet  hold.  The  schooner  Carrie  D.  Lake, 
afterward  engaged  in  the  deep-sea  fishing  business,  was  also  built  on  the  Sound.  The  barkentine  Skagit,  481 
tons,  was  built  at  Port  Ludlow,  and  the  three-masted  schooner  /tv/w/'f  Wand  at  Marshfield  by  H.  R.  Reed.  At 
South  Bend  the  schooner  Sailor  Boy,  316  tons,  was  set  afloat  for  the  lumber  trade.  Other  vessels  constructed  in 
the  Northwest  were  the  schooners  Parkersburg,  117  tons,  at  Parkersburg,  Or.;  Gift,  121,  at  Marshfield.  Or.; 
Columbia,  26,  at  Knappton,  Wash.;  Rustler,  46,  at  East  Sound,  Wash.;  and  the  steam  whaler  Daletna,  386,  at 
Ballard,  Wash. 

The  financial  loss  by  marine  disasters  in  1883  ran  into  the  millions,  and  fully  one  hundred  lives  were 
sacrificed  in  the  numerous  accidents.  The  most  terrible  catastrophe  which  had  occurred  since  the  loss  of  the 
Pacific  in  1875  befell  the  steamship  Grappler,  formerly  the  well 
known  gunboat  for  many  years  stationed  at  Esquimalt.  After  her 
sale  by  the  Government  she  was  placed  in  the  coasting  service  by 
Warren  Saunders,  and  in  command  of  John  F.  Jagers,"  with  John 
Smith,  first  officer,  William  Steele,  chief  engineer,  and  Dyer,  purser, 
sailed  from  Victoria,  April  28th,  with  a  cargo  of  cannery  supplies 
and  about  one  hundred  passengers,  of  whom  a  large  number  were 
Chinese.  The  vessel  called  at  Departure  Bay,  loaded  forty  tons  of 
coal,  and  then  stopped  at  Xanaimo,  Sunday  afternoon,  and  discharged 
fifty  kegs  of  powder,  starting  north  immediately  afterward.  About 
four  o'clock  she  hailed  the  steam  schooner  Grace  and  took  pilot 
Sidney  Frankly n  on  board.  Shortly  before  10:00  p.  M.,  and,  just 
after  the  steamer  had  passed  Duncan  Bay,  fire  was  discovered  in  the 
hold.  Engineer  Steele  was  the  first  to  notice  the  suspicious  odor  ot 
smoke,  and  at  once  notified  Captain  Jagers,  who  was  on  watch  at  the 
time.  The  latter  gave  orders  to  have  the  hose  laid  and  the  pumps 
in  readiness  and  then  began  an  investigation.  Smoke  was  curling 
up  from  the  forward  end  of  the  boiler,  near  where  the  coal  for  use  on 
the  steamer  had  been  piled  under  the  upper  deck  fore  hatch,  and 
before  the  pumps  were  started  the  flames  belched  forth  from  under 
the  main  deck  and  spread  rapidly  toward  the  engine-room,  which 
was  located  in  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  Steele  succeeded  in  starting 
the  pumps,  but  was  driven  from  his  post  and  reached  the  upper  deck 

,  .  ....     ^1  »  .     .  Capt.  John  !•'.  Jaukuh 

after  a  desperate  struggle  with  the  flames.    As  soon  as  it  became 

evident  that  the  fire  was  beyond  control,  Captain  Jagers  ordered  the  vessel  headed  for  shore,  which  was  but  a 
short  distance  away.  The  helm  was  put  to  starboard,  but,  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  steady  her,  it  was 
found  that  the  wheel  ropes  had  been  destroyed  by  the  flames,  and  the  vessel  swung  round  in  a  circle, 
uncontrollable  and  helpless  in  the  roaring  tide.  Fire  was  blazing  from  the  side  ports  and  hatches,  scorching 
the  faces  of  the  panic-stricken  passsengers,  who  blocked  the  passages  on  either  side  of  the  deck  house,  retarding 
the  work  of  launching  the  boats.  The  engine-room  was  a  seething  mass  of  flames,  in  the  midst  of  which  the 
ponderous  engines,  racing  at  full  speed,  were  aiding  the  work  of  death  and  destruction  by  forcing  the  doomed 
craft  through  the  water  with  a  rapidity  which  made  the  lowering  of  a  boat  almost  an  impossibility.  If  one 
reached  the  water  without  swamping,  the  crazed  Chinese  promptly  loaded  it  with  rice  and  personal  effects,  on  top 
of  which  they  piled  in  such  numbers  that  it  immediately  went  to  the  bottom.  John  McAllister,  one  of  the 
passengers,  had  four  large  fishing-boats  on  board  which  he  succeeded  in  launching  over  the  stern  of  the  steamer, 
and  embarking  in  one  of  them  began  picking  up  the  unfortunates  struggling  in  the  water.  In  this  manner 
several  were  rescued  and  landed  on  Valdez  Island.  Captain  Jagers  was  unable  to  go  aft  on  account  of  the 
blinding  flames  and  smoke,  and  continued  throwing  overboard  everything  which  might  aid  the  unfortunate 
passengers  in  reaching  shore.  He  remained  with  his  ship  until  the  forward  deck  fell  in,  leaving  him  but  a  few 
feet  of  plank  near  the  stem,  on  which  he  stood  for  a  few  minutes  with  his  face,  bauds  and  legs  severely  burned, 
and  then  jumped  over  the  bow  into  the  ice-cold  water.  Several  of  the  victims  who  had  left  the  deck  before  he 
made  the  plunge  were  hanging  over  the  bow  by  lines,  which  were  burning  apart  and  gradually  ending  the 
unequal  struggle.  Fearful  lest  some  of  these  unfortunates  might  seize  him  with  their  death  grip,  Jagers  struck 
out  for  the  open,  and  after  recovering  from  that  fearful  sensation  caused  by  passing  from  intense  heat  to  icy  cold 
found  himself  outside  the  pall  of  fire  and  smoke  which  surrounded  the  burning  vessel  and  comparatively  near 


:"  Capt,  John  V.  Jagers  of  Victoria.  B.C.,  was  born  in  Certnuny  in  1851  ami  commenced  going  to  sen  when  a  boy.  After 
sailing  in  various  parts  of  the  world  lie  arrived  in  Victoria  in  1878  as  second  mate  on  the  ship  Gondolier,  which  he  left  in  Victoria 
for  a  position  as  mate  on  the  steamer  Braver  with  Capt.  J.  D.  Warren.  He  remained  with  the  pioneer  craft  in  that  capacity  for  two 
years  and  then  took  charge  of  her,  handling  her  very  successfully  for  over  three  years  in  the  towing  and  general  jobbing  business. 
He  then  assumed  command  of  the  tug  Pilot,  from  which  he  went  to  the  steamer  Grappler,  remaining  with  her  until  she  came  to  a 
disastrous  end  in  1883.  As  soon  as  he  recovered  from  his  terrible  experience  on  that  ill-fated  craft.  Captain  Jagers  was  again  given 
charge  of  the  Heaver.  A  year  later  he  joined  the  big  tug  Alexander  as  mate,  and  in  the  spring  of  1S.S8  entered  the  employ  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Navigation  Company  as  master  of  the  steamer  Prineess  f.ouise.  He  has  since  remained  steadily  in  that  service, 
commanding  the  Vosemite,  K.  I',  ftithet  and  various  other  steamers  operated  by  that  company. 
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the  laud,  which  was  illuminated  by  the  flames.  The  tide  was  carrying  him  down  at  a  fearful  rate,  but  by  a  last 
despairing  effort  he  reached  an  eddy,  which  deposited  him  on  a  large  boulder,  leaviug  him  there  unconscious. 
Several  hours  later  he  was  picked  up  by  some  timber  men  who  had  a  camp  near  the  scene  of  the  accident  and  had 
started  after  the  blazing  steamer.  They  had  been  unable  to  reach  her  before  she  was  carried  through  Seymour 
Narrows,  and  in  returning  to  camp  found  the  captain,  whom  they  succeeded  in  reviving  after  several  hours  of 
hard  work.  Captain  Jagers  was  the  only  one  who  landed  on  the  Vancouver  Island  shore,  and  the  first  news  that 
reached  civilization  was  to  the  effect  that  he  had  perished,  as  he  was  last  seen  with  his  vessel  a  few  minutes  before 
her  decks  fell  in.  The  exact  number  of  lives  lost  is  not  definitely  known,  as  the  purser's  records  were  destroyed, 
but  as  nearly  as  can  l>e  ascertained  the  list  of  deaths  is  as  follows  :  Lambert  G.  Vivalle,  C.  Bush,  Johnson 
Robinson,  Hradford  J.  Cardam,  Charles  Lord,  Duncan  McLean,  A.  Dietrick,  C.  Croshong,  Donald  McPhail,  Henry 
McCleeick,  William  Smith,  George  Thomas,  six  Americans,  names  unknown,  who  were  going  north  to  work  in 
Turner,  Bccton  &  Co's  cannery,  sixty-eight  Chinamen  and  two  Indians.  The  survivors  remained  with  the 
Indians  in  the  vicinity  until  word  was  sent  to  Victoria  and  the  steamer  Alexander  dispatched  to  bring  them  lack 
to  Nanaimo.  The  members  of  the  crew  saved  were:  J.  P.  Jagers,  captain  ;  William  Steele,  chief  engineer ; 
H.  Dyer,  J.  Smith,  M.  Conlin,  George  Bovell,  James  McGura,  D.  Sanguinette,  and  two  Indians.  Passengers: 
John  McAllister,  John  J.  Jones,  Henry  Halenkamp,  Edward  Lane,  W.  Rowe,  Silas  Lane,  R.  K.  Hall.  John  Cardano. 
Julius  Sigmund,  Kenneth  Henderson,  David  Brown,  Henry  McClusky,  Cyrus  Frederick  and  thirteen  Chinamen. 

At  2:00  A.  m. .  May  13,  1883,  while  the  steamship  Mississippi  was  lying  at  the  dock  in  Seattle  with  one 
thousand  tons  of  coal  aboard,  a  fire  broke  out  and  spread  so  rapidly  that  Chief  Engineer  Knapp  was  burned  to 
death  in  the  cabin,  where  his  charred  remains  were  found  the  next  day  among  the  ruins.  First  Assistant 
William  Winter "  also  had  a  very  narrow  escape.  Before  the  fire  could  be  subdued  it  had  reached  the  dock, 
causing  a  damage  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  in  addition  to  the  total  loss  of  the  steamer,  which  was  valued 


edge  three  miles  off  Appletree  Cove.  A  considerable  quantity  of  hay  was  stowed  aft  of  the  boiler,  and  in  this 
the  fire  started,  burning  the  tiller  ropes  and  rendering  the  steamer  unmanageable.  But  four  passengers  were  on 
board,  F.  C.  Vickery  and  wife.  Miss  Vickery  and  F.  G.  Buffum.  The  two  former  were  drowned  in  attempting  to 
get  away  from  the  steamer,  as  also  were  E.  Raishack  and  George  Gowan,  deckhands,  and  the  Chinese  cook,  who 
left  in  a  small  boat,  which  capsized.  The  others  stayed  with  the  burning  craft  until  they  were  rescued  by  some 
loggers  living  in  the  vicinity,  and  were  afterward  picked  up  by  the  steamer  Addie,  which  started  to  tow  the 
wreck,  but  the  Evangel  came  along  and  threw  such  a  swell  that  it  was  swamped  and  went  to  the  bottom. 

'  William  Winter,  engineer,  was  born  in  England  in  1846  and  began  his  marine  career  on  the  Atlantic  Coast,  running  in 
Webb's  line  to  Cuba.  lie  arrived  on  the  Pacific  Coast  as  water-tender  on  the  City  of  San  Francisco  in  1875,  and,  after  making  a 
trip  to  Australia  with  that  steamer,  returned  East,  starting  westward  again  in  1880.  He  ran  on  the  steamship  Wilmington  tot 
a  trip  and  then  joined  the  (ieorfe  W.  Elder,  on  which  he  served  for  over  a  year,  with  the  exception  of  a  voyage  to  the  Aleutian 
Islands  in  the  service  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company.  He  was  next  on  the  steamship  Mississippi  as  first  assistant  until  she 
burned  at  Seattle,  and  held  the  same  position  on  the  steamship  Victoria  for  several  mouths.  The  next  few  years  he  spent  in  the 
Arctic  Ocean  as  chief  on  the  steamers  Narwhal  and  Thrasher,  and  since  then  has  served  on  the  steamship  Oregon  as  third  assistant, 
on  the  Ne:obern  as  second  assistant,  on  the  steamers  Ferndale.  Cleone  atul  Dora  as  chief,  and  on  the  steamships  A'ailuk,  Alexander. 
Dakota  and  Noyo  as  first  assistant. 

"  I'.  L.  l'loskett,  engineer,  of  San  J'raueisco,  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  in  1856  and  commenced  his  marine  career  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  on  the  steamship  Willamette  in  1S81.  The  following  year  he  was  engaged  on  the  steamer  Cent  on  Puget  Sound,  of 
which  he  was  chief  engineer  when  she  burned  in  18K3.  At  the  time  of  the  accident  Plaskett  floated  on  a  gangplank  for  sis 
hours  before  he  was  finallv  rescued  by  the  steamer  Addie.  He  was  afterward  engaged  on  the  steamships  Ancon,  City  0/  Puebh, 
Afexieo,  Queen,  State  0/  California  and  Alexander  Duncan.  He  spent  one  year  in  the  Arctic  on  the  whaler  Birlena,  and  on  his 
return  joined  the  steamship  Al  A'i,  where  he  has  since  been  stationed. 
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at  two  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars. The  tug  Go! la h  went 
alongside  of  the  wreck  Mon- 
day morning  and  pumped 
water  in  until  the  steamer 
sank  in  twenty-five  feet  of 
water.  Attempts  were  after- 
ward made  to  raise  her  but 
without  avail,  and  in  the  fall 
the  engines  and  boilers  were 
removed  and  the  hull  aban- 
doned. A  similar  catas- 
trophe, with  even  more  fatal 
results,  overtook  the  stem- 
wheel  steamer  Gem.  February 
7th.  While  en  route  from 
Seattle  to  Union  City  in  com- 
mand of  Captain  Williamson, 
with  P.  L.  Plaskett,"  chief 
engineer,  the  steamer  caught 
fire  and  burned  to  the  water's 
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The  steamer  Josephine,  set  afloat  from  an  adjoining  yard  within  a  few  days  of  the  Gem's  launching,  exploded  her 
boiler  January  16th  at  Port  Suisun,  instantly  killing  Rol>ert  Bailey,  captain  ;  John  Turner,  purser;  Amador 
Molina,  steward  ;  David  Sparks,  assistant  steward  ;  Johnson,  deckhand  ;  Sam  Cavanaugh,  fireman  ;  E-  E-  Cannon, 
a  traveling  salesman  from  New  York,  and  Samuel  Babbitt,  a  farmer,  passengers.  The  accident  happened  at  noon, 
the  captain  having  relieved  Engineer  Dennis  I.awlor,  who  had  gone  to  dinner,  leaving  Johnson  at  the  wheel. 
The  steamer  was  about  a  mile  off  shore,  and  when  the  explosion  occurred  the  crown  sheet  went  up  through  the 
pilot-house,  carrying  Johnson  with  it.  The  boiler  was  blown  entirely  out  of  the  boat,  making  a  great  hole  in  the 
bottom.  A  large  quantity  of  wood  in  the  hold  kept  the  hull  afloat,  and  it  was  found  bottom  up  about  four  miles 
from  the  scene  of  the  disaster  by  the  steamer  Politkojsky,  towed  into  Tullalip  Bay  and  righted,  subsequently  being 
rebuilt.  Engineer  Lawlor  and  six  other  survivors  were  rescued  by  some  Indians  living  on  shore  and  taken  to 
Seattle  by  the  Politkojsky.  The  Josephine  was  owned  by  Captains  J.  B.  Ball,  N.  Hartman  and  Fritz  Dibbon,  and 
was  usually  commanded  by  the  latter,  with  Hartman,  purser,  and  James  Kirch,  engineer.  Fortunately  for  these 
three  they  had  remained  at  Port  Townsend  to  change  the  boat's  papers. 

The  steamship  Victoria,  which  was  the  old  Iloliiar  lengthened  and  renamed,  made  her  last  port  November 
28,  1883.  In  command  of  Captain  Reichmann  she  started  from  Victoria  for  San  Francisco,  and  in  keeping  too 
close  in  shore  piled  up  on  Cape  Blanco  reef,  becoming  a  total  loss.  She  was  insured  for  $120,000,  and  John 
Bertningham  purchased  the  wreck  for 
$900  and  the  cargo  for  $1 10.  Captain 
Reichmann  was  censured  for  the  acci- 
dent and  temporarily  relieved  of  his 
license.  The  steamship  Tacoma,  after 
but  thirty  day's  service  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  was  wrecked  January  29th 
about  four  miles  north  of  the  Umpqua. 
The  steamship,  while  en  route  for  San 
Francisco  with  thirty-five  hundred 
tons  of  coal  from  Tacoma,  ran  aground 
at  full  speed  at  9:00  p.  m.,  a  faulty 
compass  being  blamed  for  the  disas- 
ter. She  was  in  charge  of  George  D. 
Kortz,  captain  ;  L.  h.  Simmons,  first 
officer  ;  C.  Rodman,  second  officer ; 
R.  H.  Willoughby,  third  officer ;  H. 
Wilson,  chief  engineer;  J.  K.  Grant, 
first  assistant :  A.  W.  Moffatt,  second 
assistant ;  A.  Pringlc,  third  assistant.  Captain  Kortz  and  a  few  of  his  men  went  ashore  for  assistance  the  next 
morning,  and  the  tugs  Escort,  Captain  Magee,  Sol  Thomas,  Captain  Lawson,  and  Fearless,  went  to  the  scene 
but  were  unable  to  be  of  much  use  owing  to  the  heavy  sea  running.  The  cowardly  life-saving  keeper  refused  to 
send  his  boat  to  the  rescue,  but  John  Bergman,"  with  a  volunteer  crew  consisting  of  Andrew  Parson,  Ben  Dexter, 
Robert  Bums  and  two  others,  saved  eighteen  lives  at  the  risk  of  their  own.  First  Assistant  Grant  was  the  hero 
of  the  wreck.  When  the  last  boat  was  ready  to  leave,  a  short  time  before  the  steamer  broke  up,  he  stood  with 
drawn  revolver  and  stopped  the  mad  rush  of  those  still  remaining  on  board,  thereby  preventing  them  from 
overloading  the  boat  and  destroying  their  only  chance  of  reaching  shore.  After  restoring  order  and  discipline 
he  refused  to  enter  the  boat  until  all  of  the  other  members  of  the  crew  were  in.  Unfortunately  the  boat  capsized, 
and,  though  the  heroic  Grant  reached  shore,  he  was  so  weak  from  exposure  and  the  injuries  he  received  in 
the  surf  that  he  lived  but  a  short  time.  Nine  others  who  were  with  him  perished  in  the  breakers.  These  were 
Alexander  Allen,  storekeeper ;  Michael  McGuire,  Patrick  McGuire  and  Patrick  Hayden,  firemen  ;  Henry 
Gardiner  and  Patrick  O'Neill,  messmen  ;  Edward  Mockle,  second  cook  ;  J.  N.  Casey  and  Richard  Farrell.  The 
Tacoma  was  a  .splendid  new  steamship  built  for  the  coast  coal  trade,  and,  as  she  was  wrecked  before  she  had  earned 
a  dollar,  the  loss  was  a  heavy  one.  Bergman  and  his  associates,  whose  heroism  was  the  means  of  saving  so  many 
lives,  were  each  presented  with  a  gold  medal  by  the  United  States  Government. 

The  steam  schooner  Ona,  with  which  Capt.  Charles  Yarneberg  had  made  the  first  trip  up  Tillamook  River 
as  far  as  Lincoln,  was  lost  at  Newport,  September  26th,  while  in  charge  of  Capt.  F.  H.  Treat.11    A  quartet  of 
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»'Capt.  John  Ucrgman  was  born  in  Germany  in  1847.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  lxrgan  deep-water  sailing  from  hi*  native 
country  and  coutiuued  in  that  vicinity  until  1869,  when  he  arrived  at  New  York  and  from  there  started  for  the  Pacific  Coast, 
shipping  as  sailor  on  the  schooner  Forest  King.  The  latter  part  of  the  year  he  m;ule  hi*  way  to  the  Columbia  River  and 
engaged  in  fishing,  in  which  industry  and  the  cannery  business  he  continued  until  1S83.  He  then  went  to  the  Siuslaw  River  and 
l>ought  an  interest  in  the  steamer  Favorite,  operating  her  for  a  year.  He  was  subsequently  on  the  i.ittian  and  the  Mischief.  Captain 
Bergman  was  at  Umpqua  when  the  Tacoma  was  wrecked  anil  rendered  valuable  assistance  in  rescuing  those  aboard.  In  1S91  lie 
was  appointed  keeper  of  the  life-saving  station  at  Gardiner,  Or. 

"Capt.  P,  H.  Treat  was  born  iu  Searsport,  Me.,  in  18.10,  and  began  sailing  in  the  coasting  trade  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  when 
a  boy,  afterward  making  several  deep-water  voyages  to  various  portion*  of  the  world.  In  1869  he  came  overland  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
and  secured  a  berth  on  the  ship  Coquimbo,  sailing  in  the  Puget  Sound  lumber  trade.  From  the  Coquimbo  he  went  to  the  barkentine 
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shipwrecks  occurred  at  Royal  Roads  in  1883  during  a  high  gale.  The  British  barks  Connaug ht  and  Tiber  and 
the  American  ships  Gettysburg  and  Southern  Chief  were  driven  ashore.  The  Conuaught,  698  tons.  Captain 
Simpson,  was  wrecked  at  Albert  Heads  with  500,000  feet  of  lumber  aboard,  Welch,  Rithet  &  Co.  purchasing 
her  for  $900.  The  Tiber,  1,028  tons,  Captain  Newby,  struck  at  Royal  Bay  and  was  so  near  a  complete  wreck 
that  the  Connaught  's  buyers  secured  | her  for  $325.  The  Southern  Chief  1,283  tons,  Captain  Higgins,  was 
purchased  by  Lieutenant  Lee  of  H.  B.  M.  ship  Suiftsure  for  $600.  He  afterward  sold  her  to  San  Fraucisco  parties 
for  $1,500,  and  she  was  subsequently  repaired  and  placed  in  service,  running  in  the  lumber  trade  until  1894,  when 
she  went  to  pieces  off  Cape  Flattery  rsee  wreck  of  Southern  Chief,  1S94).  The  Gettysburg,  1,015  tons.  Captain 
Theobald,  was  sold  to  H.  Saunders  for  $(,200.  Her  purchaser  raised  her  and  after  some  repairs  disposed  of  her 
to  Captain  Baker  of  the  Richard  III.  for  $9,i»o.  Baker  made  further  repairs,  loaded  her  with  lumber  ant! 
sailed  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  reaching  his  destination  ill  safety,  though  the  vessel  was  condemned  at  Cape 
Town  on  arrival.  The  American  barkentine  C.  L.  Taylor,  formerly  the  United  States  steamer  Wenona,  while 
en  route  from  Port  Townsend  to  San  Pedro,  encountered  a  heavy  southeast  gale  and  high  sea  twenty-five  miles 
southwest  of  Cape  Flattery,  and  a  sudden  squatl  threw  her  on  her  beam  ends.  The  masts  were  cut  away,  and  she 
righted.  A  six-year-old  son  of  Capt.  Alexander  Bergman  was  washed  overboard,  his  father  jumping  after  him 
but  failing  to  save  him.  After  the  vessel  righted  Mrs.  Bergman  was  found  dead  in  the  cabin.  The  second  mate 
and  six  men  left  the  wreck  for  Vancouver  Island  in  a  boat,  and  the  captain,  first  mate  and  cook  stayed  by  the 
vessel  and  were  taken  off  by  the  bark  Areturus  at  7:00  v.  M.,  February  21st. 

The  bark  Revere,  Capt.  J.  F.  Hinds,  795  tons,  from  Honolulu 
for  Port  Townsend  in  ballast,  was  wrecked  September  9th  in  San 
Juan  harbor.  She  sailed  August  22d  and  came  in  during  a  thick  fog 
at  5:00  A.  M.  The  noise  of  the  surf  was  heard,  and,  though  both 
anchors  were  let  go,  she  drifted  and  struck  the  shore  broadside  on 
^^Jf-  and  soon  punched  a  hole  in  the  bottom.    The  crew  and  passengers 

4?'.  were  brought  to  Victoria  by  the  Indians  the  next  day,  but  a  heavy 

sea  prevented  saving  much  from  the  wreck.  The  American  bark 
Whistler,  another  old-timer,  in  command  of  Capt.  J.  F.  Soule,  was 
driven  ashore  on  the  weather  beach  between  Cape  Hancock  and 
Shoalwatcr  Bay,  while  en  route  from  San  Pedro  to  Astoria  in  ballast. 
She  struck  at  2:30  a.  m.,  October  27th,  and  became  a  total  loss. 
Thick  weather  and  a  strong  northerly  current,  with  which  the 
master  was  unfamiliar,  caused  the  accident.  The  British  bark 
Caimsmore,  Captain  Gibbs,  from  London  for  Portland  with  7,500 
barrels  of  cement,  was  wrecked  on  Clatsop  Beach,  September  26th. 
The  captain  lost  his  reckoning  during  a  continued  spell  of  foggy 
weather  and  came  in  on  a  moderately  heavy  swell  at  1 1  :oo  p.  M. 
On  hearing  the  breakers  her  sails  were  put  aback,  but  too  late  to 
enable  her  to  get  away  from  the  land.  A  heavy  surf  prevented  the 
crew  from  reaching  shore,  and  the  presence  of  the  wreck  was  not 
known  for  fifteen  hours.  The  crew  finally  took  to  the  boats  and 
were  picked  up  by  the  steamship  Queen  of  the  Paeifie  and  taken  to 
Astoria.  The  vessel  was  valued  at  $48,000  and  her  cargo  at  $18,000. 
The  American  ship  War  Hawk,  1,015  to,,s'  Captain  Conner,  burned  in  Port  Discovery  harbor  at  1:00  A.  M., 
April  1 2th,  proving  a  total  loss.  The  schooner  Phoebe  Pay,  from  Port  Discovery  for  San  Francisco,  became 
water-logged  and  lost  her  rudder  off  Cape  Foulwcather,  April  16th.  The  crew  were  rescued  by  the  steame: 
Mississippi  and  taken  to  Victoria. 

The  /.  C.  Cousins,  which  had  been  used  off  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River  by  the  bar  pilots  working  in 
opposition  to  Captain  Flavel,  was  wrecked  October  7,  1883,  and  the  mystery  surrounding  her  sudden  end  has 
never  been  cleared  up.  The  Cousins  had  been  on  the  bar  since  March,  1881.  Captains  Charles  Richardson," 
Henry  Olsen,  Thomas  Powers.  H.  A.  Matthews  and  Woods  were  attached  to  her,  the  latter's  name  appearing  on 


Eureka,  serving  as  second  inn!  first  mate.  After  coasting  for  several  years  he  shipped  as  mate  on  the  Herbert  Black,  in  the  Chintz 
passenger  trade  between  Portland  and  Hongkong.  In  iNSt  be  located  in  Portland,  and.  with  the  exception  of  one  trip  to 
Hongkong  on  the  Coloma,  remained  there  uuul  18H6,  running  small  steamer*  on  tbe  Columbia  River  and  Yaquiua  Ray.  He  w*» 
master  of  the  steamer  Ona  when  she  was  wrecked  on  Yaquina  bar  in  1883,  and  of  tbe  Kequa,  lo»l  on  Klamatb  Kiver  bar.  While  in 
Portland  he  took  the  small  sidewheeler  Cleveland  around  from  the  Columbia  to  Yaquina  Bay.  Captain  Treat  is  now  a  resident  of 
San  I-rancisco. 

"Capt.  Charles  Richardson  was  born  in  New  London,  Conn.,  in  1850,  and  sailed  out  of  New  Bedford  on  his  first  voyage  lr 
1867  on  the  whaling  hark  ( >u*.  After  a  two-years'  cruise  he  returned  from  the  north  and  began  sailing  in  coasting  schooner* 
While  in  this  service  be  wan  cast  away  on  l,ong  Island  on  the  schooner  Ruth  Shaiv  of  Philadelphia.  He  then  returned  to  New 
York,  going  thence  to  tialvestou,  Peusacola  and  Richmond,  finally  making  hi*  way  once  more  to  the  American  metropolis,  where 
he  joined  the  yacht  Tearotinla.  Hor  the  next  three  years  be  was  sailing-master  on  the  yachts  Sappho,  Tidal  Wave,  Foam  and 
tirade.  He  was  with  the  Sappho  while  she  was  engaged  in  the  international  contest  for  the  Queen's  Cup.  While  the  yachts  were 
out  of  service  Captain  Richardson  made  occasional  trips  to  the  West  Indies,  Cuba  and  Savannah.  In  November,  1S74.  he  joined 
the  lighthouse  tender  Putman  of  New  York,  remaining  with  her  five  years,  when  he  was  transferred  to  the  Mamanila,  with 
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the  list  as  master.  Boatkccper  Zeibcr  had  brought  the  schooner  into  Astoria  for  supplies,  and  sailed  from  that  city 
on  the  morning  of  October  6th,  three  others  accompanying  him.  She  passed  Fort  Stevens  safely  and  was  seen  in 
the  afternoon  at  anchor  near  Clatsop  Spit.  The  tug  Mary  Taylor  was  lying  in  Baker's  Bay.  and  in  the  evening  her 
crew  watched  the  Cousins  sail  out  through  the  breakers.  She  ran  ofT  shore  a  short  distance,  and,  when  last  seen 
Inrfore  dark,  was  standing  in.    She  was  sighted  again  the  next  morning  and  continued  sailing  about  outside  all 

through  the  forenoon,  occasionally  tacking  and  going  off  shore.  About  one 
o'clock  she  headed  for  Clatsop  Spit  and  came  gracefully  in  before  a  light  breeze, 
striking  at  2:15  p.  m.  People  living  in  the  vicinity,  who  had  been  watching  her 
movements  until  this  time,  had  supposed  that  she  was  properly  manned,  but  on 
investigation  it  was  found  that  her  crew  had  vanished,  and  no  trace  of  them 
was  ever  found.  The  papers  were  missing  and  also  the  small  boat  used  by  the 
pilots  in  boarding  ships.  Zeil>er  and  his  companions  were  never  seen  again,  and 
their  fate  will  always  remain  a  mystery-  It  was  rumored  that  the  boatkeeper 
had  been  engaged  to  wreck  the  schooner  and  disappear,  and  several  reports 
reached  Astoria  in  after  years  to  the  effect  that  he  had  been  seen  in  different 

> parts  of  the  world.  None  of  these  stories  were  substantiated,  and  the  only 
plausible  theory  is  that  the  vessel  struck  on  the  spit  in  passing  out  and 
frightened  those  aboard  into  leaving  in  a  small  boat,  which  probably  capsized 
in  the  breakers.  The  Cousins  was  a  very  handsome  piece  of  marine  architecture 
and  was  originally  intended  for  a  yacht.  Her  interior  furnishings  were  elegant, 
and  she  was  a  very  fast  sailer.  The  opposition  pilots  replaced  her  with  the 
City  of  Napa,  a  small  centerboard  sloop,  which  was  chartered  in  San  Francisco  by  Dan  Welch  and  George 
W.  Woods  and  operated  for  a  few  months  until  the  State  built  the  pilot  schooner  Coventor  Moody.  The  steamer 
Fanny  Lake,  built  at  Seattle  in  1875,  burned  on  the  Skagit  River  while  passing  the  town  of  Sterling  in 
command  of  her  owner,  Capt.  John  Hill,  May  si,  1883,  and  all  of  the  upper  works  were  destroyed.  She  was 
afterward  reconstructed  and  continued  running  for  ten  years,  going  up  in  smoke  again  in  189.;  in  Sullivan  Slough, 
near  La  Conner.    This  last  disaster  ended  her  career. 

The  steamer  Augusta,  constructed  in  18S0,  burned  at  Fort  Madison,  but  was  afterward  rebuilt.  She  was 
owned  by  Capt  William  H.  Hamlin,"  who  placed  his  loss  at  $1,000.  The  bark  Pomare,  launched  at  Sooke,  B.  C, 
several  years  before,  under  the  name  Robert  Cowan,  was  wrecked  near  Honolulu,  February  18th.  Another  Puget 
Sound  bark,  the  Martha  Rideout,  Captain  Sears,  from  Tahiti  for 
Honolulu,  was  so  severely  injured  in  a  hurricane  August  12th  that 
she  was  condemned  on  reaching  her  destination.  She  was  owned  !>> 
Ren  ton,  Holmes  &  Co.  The  new  steamship  Queen  of  the  Pacific 
grounded  on  Clatsop  Spit,  September  5th,  and  was  compelled  to 
throw  over  several  hundred  tons  of  cargo.  At  the  following  high 
tide  the  tugs  Pioneer,  Brenham,  Columbia  and  Astoria,  assisted  by 
the  General  Miles,  towed  her  off.  The  Queen  had  the  narrowest 
escape  of  any  vessel  that  ever  grounded  there.  The  tugboats,  after 
considerable  litigation,  were  awarded  $65,000  for  their  services.  The 
steamship  fleairr,  now  nearing  her  fiftieth  birthday,  struck  a  rock  at 
the  entrance  to  Burrard's  Inlet  and  went  to  the  bottom.  She  up- 
raised with  but  little  difficulty  and  continued  in  active  service. 

Two  lodges  of  the  Marine  Engineers'  Association  came  into 
existence  in  the  Northwest  in  1883.  The  first  of  these,  No.  38,  was 
organized  in  Seattle,  April  18,  1883,  with  a  charter  membership  of 
twenty-one,  with  the  following  officers :  Robert  Moran.  president ; 
Felix  O'Neill,  vice-president  ;  I).  H.  Callahan,  recording  secretary  ; 
W.  A.  Berry,  financial  secretary  ;  Frank  W.  Bird,  corresponding 
secretary  ;  M.  Rounds,  treasurer;  A.  Cutler,  chaplain  ;  G.  N.  Gilson, 
doorkeeper ;  James  Dunham,  conductor.  Meetings  were  held  in 
Fngine  House  No.  1  on  Columbia  Street,  and  the  lodge  had  gained  a  membership  of  seventy-eight,  when  it 
was  disbanded  in   1885  and  reorganized  at  Port  Townsend,  February  7,  1889,  with  the  following  officers: 
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which  he  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  arriving  at  San  Francisco  in  1880.  A  few  clays  later  he  was  appointed  first  officer  of  the  tender 
Shubriet,  holding  that  position  until  May,  "1883,  when  he  resigned  and  was  employed  for  a  year  piloting  on  the  Columbia  bar.  He 
returned  to  the  Shubrick  soon  after  this,  remaining  with  her  until  she  went  out  of  service,  and  was  then  transferred  to  the 
Manzanita  as  master,  retaining  charge  until  the  new  steamer  Columbine  was  constructed  for  the  northern  'lighthouse  district. 
Captain  Richardson  and  Chief  Kngineer  Lord  were  then  ordered  Kasl  to  bring  the  new  vessel  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  since  her 
arrival  Richardson  has  been  in  command. 

"  Capt.  William  H.  Hamlin  was  born  in  New  York  in  1828  and  began  his  marine  career  on  Puget  Sound  in  1877.  running 
the  Minnie  May  on  Lake  Washington.  About  1SS1  he  remodeled  the  steamer  and  named  her  the  Augusta,  operating  her  from  Port 
Madison  to  Seattle  for  about  seven  years,  holding  papers  as  both  master  and  engineer.  He  sold  the  .  \ugusla  about  1890  and  retired 
to  a  ranch  near  Kdtnumls.    Before  coming  to  the  Pacific  Coast  he  was  engaged  on  the  Krie  Caual  for  a  number  of  years. 
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Robert  Turner,  president ;  Frank  H.  Newhall,*"  vice-president ;  L.  Harloe,  treasurer  and  corresponding  secretary 
Charles  Tinsley,"  financial  secretary;  Fred  H.  Cosper,  *"  recording  secretary;  James  Kirtch.  chaplain;  A.  L. 
Brightnian,  doorkeeper.    Meetings  were  held  at  Port  Townsend  until  December.  1889,  when  the  association 
moved  back  to  Seattle,  where  it  has  since  remained,  gradually  increasing  in  strength  until  1894,  when  it  fitted  up 

handsome  quarters  in  the  Squirc-Latimcr  Building.  The  officers  in  1894 
were:  H.  M.  Thornton,  president;  C.  H.  Conklin,  vice-president;  G.  X. 
Gilson,  treasurer ;  F.  H.  Newhall,  secretary  ;  William  McKinsey,  con- 
ductor ;  H.  A.  Trumbull,  doorkeeper;  membership,  176.  Association 
No.  41  was  organized  at  Portland,  August  4th,  with  the  following 
officers:  Frank  McDermott,  president;  A.  H.  Forstner,  vice-president; 
W.  H.  Marshall,  treasurer  ;  J.  W.  Collyer,"  recording  secretary'  :  Henry 
Pape,  corresponding  secretary  ;  Louis  Bert,  financial  secretary  ;  J.  Pal- 
inenter,  chaplain  ;  William  Lewis,  doorkeeper.  Other  charter  members 
were  W.  J.  Maher,  J.  J.  McDermott,  Jacob  Multhauf,  Elias  Vickers. 
Joseph  Cunningham,  Albert  Munger,  Charles  E.  Gore,  A.  J.  Fellows"' 
and  William  Doran.  J.  I,.  Ferguson  was  appointed  inspector  of  hulls 
at  Portland,  taking  the  place  of  John  P.  Ward,  who  had  held  the  office 
for  the  past  four  years. 

Deaths  in  the  marine  profession  in  1883  were:  Capt.  Edward 
Barrington,  who  was  sailing  the  schooner  Growler  on  the  Victoria  route 
twenty-two  years  before,  at  Oak  Harbor,  Whidby  Island,  January  17th; 
William  Owens,  chief  engineer  on  the  tug  Mastick,  at  Port  Townsend. 
February  24th,  aged  forty-six  years;  George  Nichols,  formerly  chief 
engineer  on  the  steamers  Gussie  Telfair  and  Little  California,  at  Portland. 
July  26th,  aged  sixty-five  years  ;  Capt.  William  Rochau,  of  the  tug 
Pioneer,  at  Portland,  August  1st,  aged  forty-three  years ;  Capt.  Thomas  Pritchard,  a  pioneer  associate  of  Capt. 
William  Irving  in  British  Columbia  steamboating,  at  Victoria,  October  31st,  aged  seventy-nine  years  ;  Capt.  John 
Harlow,  who  was  sailing  in  the  Columbia  River  trade  in  1851,  at  Portland,  November  24th  ;  and  Capt.  E.  S. 
Famsworth,  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company,  at  San  Francisco,  Septemlier  23d,  aged  sixty  years. 

The  most  expensive  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  useless  steamers  yet  appearing  in  the  Northwest  were 
added  to  the  Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation  Company's  fleet  in  1884.  They  were  the  Olympian  and  Alaskan,  a 
pair  of  fine  iron  sidewheelers  built  in  the  East  for  the  Puget  Sound  and  Columbia  River  trade.  They  were 
of  handsome  appearance  and  quite  speedy,  but  the  expense  of  operating  them  was  so  enormous  that  they 
were  always  elephants  on  the  hands  of  their  owners.  The  Olympian  was  built  at  Wilmington  in  1883  and 
brought  out  from  the  East  by  H.  S. 
Ackley,  captain  ;  W.  S.  Thaxter,  first 
officer;  John  Dixon,  second  officer; 


Capt.  O.  A.  Amihhmis 


3' Frank  H.  Newhall,  engineer,  was 
born  in  Bridge  water.  Mm*.,  in  1861,  and 
was  for  five  years  engaged  on  sailing  ves- 
sels on  the  Atlantic  Coast.  In  1882  he  came 
to  t'uget  Sound  and  joined  the  steamer 
Celilo,  afterward  serving  on  the  steamers 
Edna,  His,  Queen  City,  Lottie,  Alaskan. 
Clara  Hroscn.  Witdwoad,  Skagit  Chief, 
Vakima,  St.  /\itriek,  Albert  Lea,  Otter, 
Maid  of  Oregon,  Cat  land,  Katie,  ffolyoke, 
Pioneer,  Mogul  and  Oiseovery.  He  served 
for  a  long  time  as  secretary  of  the  Marine 
Engineers'  Association  of  Seattle. 

"Charles  Tinsley,  marine  engineer. 
wm  born  in  Milwaukee,  Wis  ,  in  i\S7.  and 
began  his  marine  work  on  the  small  stern  - 
wheeler  Maria  U'ilkim,  running  out  of 
Portland.  He  routiuued  on  the  Columbia 
and  Willamette  rivtrs  for  several  years 
and  then  went  to  Puget  Sound,  where  he 
entered  the  tugboat  service.  At  present 
he  is  chief  engineer  of  the  tug  lloneer. 

10  Fred  B.  Cosper.  engineer,  of  Port  Townsend,  Wash.,  was  born  in  California  in  1859  and  commenced  hi*  marine  service  on 
the  tug  Astoria  on  the  Columbia  River  in  187S,  going  from  the  Columbia  to  Puget  Sound,  where  he  was  engaged  on  several  well 
known  steamers.    He  has  recently  l>eeu  employed  on  the  Car/and  and  is  at  present  in  the  tugboat  service. 

"J.  W.  Collyer,  engineer,  began  steamboating  in  the  Northwest  about  thirty  years  ago  and  has  been  continuously  engaged 
in  the  business  since.  His  first  work  was  in  British  Columbia,  where  he  ran  out  of  V  ictoria  on  a  number  of  small  steamers.  On 
leaving  there  he  went  to  the  Columbia  and  entered  the  service  of  the  Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation  Company,  where  he  remained 
for  a  great  many  vears,  leaving  their  employ  to  take  his  present  position  as  engineer  on  the  transfer  l»at  Tatoma  at  Kalama.  Mr 
Collyer  is  a  prominent  member  of  the  Marine  Engineers'  Association,  No.  41,  having  held  the  office  of  secretary  for  a  long  lime. 

'  A.  I.  Fellows,  engineer,  is  a  native  Orcgoniau  and  commenced  steamboating  on  the  Willamette  when  a  tioy.  He  has  tilled 
the  position  of  chief  engineer  for  over  fifteen  years  and  has  always  had  success  with  steamers  in  his  charge.  He  was  for  a  long  time 
chief  engineer  of  the  steamer  Lurline  and  while  in  charge  gave  her  a  fine  record  for  speed.  Mr.  Fellows  is  at  present  living  in 
Portland. 
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Andrew  Hill,  third  officer  ;  Puxley,  chief  engineer  ;  Kidd,  first  assistant ;  Barnard,  second  assistant :  and  Marcey, 
third  assistant.  She  arrived  at  San  Francisco,  March  3d,  and  was  sent  to  the  Sound  at  once  and  placed  on  the 
Victoria  and  Taeotna  route,  reaching  Victoria,  March  25th,  in  charge  of  Thomas  Wilson,  captain  ;  George  Roberts, 
first  officer;  John  Dixon,"  second  officer:  C.  H.  Dawson,  chief  engineer  ;  J.  S.  Kidd,  first  assistant ;  and  C.  H. 
Warren,  purser.  She  ran  on  the  Sound  until  the  following  year,  was  sent  to  San  Francisco  for  an  overhauling, 
and  on  her  return  commenced  making  a  round  trip  a  day  on  the  Victoria  route.    In  1886  she  was  taken  round  to 

the  Columbia  by  Captain  Ackley, 
and  was  first  used  in  raising  the  ice 
blockade  between  Portland  and  the 
Cascades,  crushing  her  way  through 
and  rescuing  the  beleaguered  passen- 
gers at  Bonneville.  In  the  summer 
of  1886  h-  A.  Bailey,  port  captain  of 
the  Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation 
Company,  handled  her  on  the  Ilwaco 
route,  establishing  the  first  through 
service  to  the  seashore.  In  com- 
mand of  Bailey  she  made  the  run 
from  Portland  to  Astoria  in  four 
hours  and  forty-seven  minutes.  She 
was  chartered  in  1887  by  the  Pacific 
Coast  Steamship  Company  and 
placed  in  the  Alaska  trade  in  charge 
of  James  Carroll,  captain  ;  James  B. 
Benjamin  Craig,  second  officer  ;  William  Wilson,  third  officer ;  John  Melville,  chief 
and  W.  Van  Tassell,  second  assistant.    She  was  pretty  well  shaken  up 
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Patterson,"  first  officer 
engineer  ;  P.  H.  Crim,  first  assistant ; 
on  this  run,  but  in  October  was  again  on  the  Victoria  route,  with  Capt.  O.  A.  Anderson"  and  Engineer  Van 
Tassell.  For  the  next  three  years  she  was  in  command  of  Capt.  George  Roberts,  Anderson  taking  her  again 
in  1890.  and  a  year  later  she  was  brought  to  the  Columbia  and  placed  in  the  boneyard,  her  Iwilers  l>eing 
worthless.  Since  then  she  has  remained  in  idleness.  The  Olympian  is  two  hundred  and  sixty  feet  long, 
forty  feet  beam,  and  twelve  feet  five  inches  hold,  with  a  vertical,  surface-condensing,  walking-beam  engine 
seventy  by  one  hundred  and  forty-four  inches,  and  with  wheels  thirty-two  feet  in  diameter  and  eleven  feet  face. 

The  Olympian  s  sister  ship,  the  Alaskan,  arrived  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, March  17,  1.8S4,  and  was  brought  to  the  Columbia  a  short  time 
afterward.  A  collapse  of  the  boom,  which  was  at  its  height  when  the 
two  steamers  were  ordered,  left  them  without  a  profitable  route,  and 
the  Alaskan  was  retired  to  the  boneyard  in  an  unfinished  condition. 
When  Captain  Troup  took  charge  he  put  the  Alaskan  in  good  running 
order  and  operated  her  on  the  Ilwaco  route,  Archie  Pease  serving  as 
pilot.  Thomas  Smith,  engineer.  Captain  Scott's  first  Telephone  was 
in  the  height  of  her  glory  at  that  time,  and,  whenever  she  encountered 
the  big  sidewheeler,  passengers  were  treated  to  the  finest  steamboat 

"Capt.  John  Dixon  of  Port  Madison,  Wash.,  was  horn  in  New  York  iu 
1850.  His  first  marine  work  on  coming  to  the  Pacific  Coast  was  in  1S80  and  1881 
on  the  steamships  Columbia  anil  Walla  Walla,  with  which  he  came  out  from  New 
York,  running  north  from  San  Francisco.  He  left  the  steamship  service  and 
entered  the  employ  of  the  Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation  Company  on  Pugct 
Sound,  serving  on  the  steamers  Olympian.  Hayward,  George  E.  Starr,  Alaskan, 
T.  J.  /hitler  and  North  Pacific.  In  1S90  he  was  given  command  of  the  Worth 
Pacific,  and  was  afterward  master  of  the  George  Starr,  Selioine,  State  of 
Washington  and  Tairhaven.  1'rior  to  his  arrival  011  the  Coast,  Captain  Dixon 
was  employed  for  five  years  011  the  Great  Lakes  and  for  the  same  length  of  time 
running  south  from  New  York.  He  also  made  several  voyages  to  the  West  Inches 
and  the  Caribbean  Sea  in  steam  and  sailing  vessels,  and  in  1HS6  made  a  trip  from 
San  Francisco  to  China  in  the  steamship  San  Pablo. 

"Capt.  James  R.  Patterson  was  born  In  New  York  in  iiSjSnnd  liegan  his 
marine  work  on  the  Pacific  Coast  tbottt  twenty  years  ago  on  the  steamship 
Onzaba.  After  leaving  her  he  was  engaged  on  steamers  running  north  from 
Puget  Sound  and  for  several  years  has  worked  as  pilot  on  Alaskan  steamers. 
He  was  for  a  long  time  on  the  steamship  Lily  of  Topeka  and  other  vessels  owned 
by  the  Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Company,  and  when  the  Rosalie  was  placed  on 
the  northern  route  commanded  her  until  the  opposition  ceased. 

4iCapl.  O.  A.  Anderson  was  born  in  Norway  in  184.3,  began  going  to  sea  when  thirteen  years  of  age,  ami  continued  in 
deep-water  ships  in  various  parts  of  the  world  until  "1KS2,  when  he  arrived  at  Seattle  and  joined  the  Oregon  Railway  it  Navigation 
Company's  steamer  Welcome.  He  remained  in  the  service  of  that  company  for  ten  years,  nearly  all  of  which  were  spent  as  captain. 
During  that  time  he  served  on  the  steamers  Emma  Hayxvard,  Olympian,  Alaskan,  Xortli  IXicific,  Idaho.  T.J.  Potter,  Sehome, 
George  /:".  Starr,  Hassalo  and  Victorian.    He  took  the  Olympian  aud  Alaskan  to  the  Sound  from  the  Columbia  River  and  hail 


Capt.  Thomas  H.  Cham. 


charge  of  them  most  of  the  lime  while  they  were  on  the  Victoria  route. 
Sound  drydock  at  Quartermaster  Harbor,  where  he  still  remains. 
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races  ever  witnessed  on  the  Columbia  River.  The  Telephone,  which  was  in  charge  of  Capt.  W.  H.  Whitcorab  and 
Chief  Engineer  Newton  Scott,  was  too  speedy  for  the  Eastern  production  under  ordinary  circumstances,  but  Troup 
and  Pease  exercised  considerable  ingenuity  in  keeping  the  Telephone  in  shallow  water,  which  retarded  her 
movements.  The  two  steamers  were  in  pretty  close  quarters  on  more  than  one  occasion,  but,  aside  from  a  coat 
of  paint  burnt  off  the  smokestack  of  the  Alaskan  on  each  trip,  no  harm  was  done.    In  1888  the  steamer  wentu. 

the  Sound  and  in  command  of  Captain  Anderson  alternated  with  the 
Olympian  on  the  Victoria  route,  rendering  a  splendid  service,  which 
was  profitable  only  to  the  people.  She  left  the  Sound  for  the  Colum- 
bia River.  November  ist,  in  charge  of  Captain  Anderson  and  Chit:' 
Engineer  Walter  Swain,  and  the  following  May  started  for  San 
Francisco  to  go  in  the  dry  dock.  She  never  reached  her  destination 
but  was  pounded  to  pieces  in  a  terrible  sea  off  Cape  Blanco,  nearly 
forty  people  losing  their  lives  (see  wreck  of  Alaskan,  18891.  The 
Alaskan  was  two  hundred  and  eighty  feet  long,  seventy -five  feet  beam 
over  all,  with  a  walking-beam  engine  seventy-three  by  one  hundred 
and  forty- four  inches. 

The  steamer  Telephone,  which  vanquished  both  of  her  big  rivals 
from  the  East,  and  which  her  owners  had  always  claimed  was  the 
fastest  sternwheeler  in  the  world,  was  launched  in  Portland,  October 
30,  1884,  but  did  not  make  her  trial  trip  until  the  following  February. 
Owing  to  the  remarkable  success  which  Captain  Scott  had  enjoyed  in 
his  previous  steamboat  ventures,  much  was  expected  of  the  Telephone. 
and  she  was  not  a  disappointment.  In  one  of  her  first  attempts  at 
speed  on  the  Astoria  route,  she  made  the  round  trip  in  eleven  hours 
and  four  minutes.  July  2,  18S7.  she  made  the  run  from  Portland  to 
Astoria  in  the  unparalleled  time  of  four  hours,  thirty-four  and  one- 
half  minutes,  covering  the  last  forty  miles  in  the  teeth  of  a  gale. 

Capt  WlU  EAM  K  I  AHKIN4 

Captain  Scott  remarked,  on  arrival  at  Astoria,  "They  will  hammer 
away  at  that  record  for  a  long  time  before  they  will  beat  it."  Eight  years  have  elapsed  since  that  time,  and  it  is 
still  unbroken.  Owing  to  her  great  speed  the  steamer  enjoyed  an 
immense  business,  but  unfortunately  came  to  a  sudden  end  November 
20,  1887,  burning  to  the  water's  edge  at  upper  Astoria.  She  caught 
fire  a  short  distance  below  Tongue  Point,  the  blaze  starting  in  the 
oil-room  and  spreading  so  rapidly  that,  although  the  steamer  was 
!>eached  in  less  than  ten  minutes,  she  was  a  mass  of  flames  from  stem 
to  stern.  One  hundred  and  forty  passengers  and  a  crew  of  thirty-two 
were  on  board,  all  of  whom  were  landed  safely,  with  the  exception  of 
one  intoxicated  passenger,  who  lost  his  life  by  suffocatiou.  As  soon 
as  the  alarm  was  sounded,  Newton  Scott,  the  engineer,  threw  the 
throttle  wide  open,  and  the  steamer  went  on  the  beach  at  a  twenty- 
mile  gait,  striking  some  rolling  pebbles,  which  broke  the  force  of  the 
shock.  Captain  Scott  stayed  at  the  wheel  until  the  steamer  reached 
the  shore,  narrowly  escaping  death,  for  the  flames  had  burned  the 
steps  of  the  pilot-house  from  under  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
escape  through  the  window.  The  Astoria  Fire  Department  promptly 
came  to  the  rescue  and  succeeded  in  saving  enough  of  the  hull  to 
warrant  rebuilding  the  steamer,  and  thirty  feet  were  added  to  her 
length  amidships.  The  new  Telephone,  which  arose  from  the  ruins 
of  the  old  boat,  commenced  operating  early  in  iSS.S  and  is  still  in 
service.  Capt.  Thomas  II.  Crang"'  has  had  command  for  the  past 
six  years,  with  William  Earkins,  pilot.  Joseph  Hayes  was  chief 
engineer  for  several  years  and  was  succeeded  by  C.  W.  Evans,  C.  R. 

C  W  Kyans 

Donohuc  serving  as  purser  and  Al  McGillis  as  steward.    In  January, 

1892,  while  in  charge  of  Pilot  William  Larkins,  she  struck  the  Government  revetment  at  the  mouth  of  the 


"Capt.  Thomas  II.  Crang  was  liorn  in  New  York  in  1S5S  ami  a  few  years  later  removed  with  his  parents  to  Michigan.  From 
there  they  went  to  Illinois,  thence  to  Iowa,  and  in  1875  started  for  Oregon,  arriving  at  Astoria  in  September  of  that  year.  Young 
Crang  had  served  a  few  months  as  a  printer's  devil  in  the  Last,  and,  on  reaching  Astoria,  went  to  work  as  a  compositor  on  the 
Attorian.  He  continued  in  the  printing  business  until  1880,  when  ill  health  induced  him  to  trv  the  water.  His  first  steamboatiug 
was  on  the  old  steamer  Katata  a*  a  deckhand.  He  then  went  to  the  steamer  Edith  as  mate,  and  eight  months  later  took  coranuml. 
continuing  in  that  position  four  years.  Leaving  the  Edith  he  ran  as  mate  on  the  Ordxvay  for  a  short  time,  and,  on  the  completion 
of  the  North  Pacific  Mills'  steamer  Fannie,  he  became  her  muster,  remaining  in  that  position  until  May,  1888,  when  he  resigned  to 
go  as  pilot  with  Captain  Scott  on  the  new  Telephone,  of  which  a  year  later  he  was  given  the  captaincy,  which  he  still  hold* 
Captain  Craug  has  been  very  successful  in  his  steamboat  career  and  has  never  had  an  accident  of  any  moment. 
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Willamette  River,  tearing  a  big  hole  in  the  starboard  bow  and  sinking  until  only  her  1k>w  remained  out  of  water. 
It  was  at  first  feared  that  she  would  prove  a  total  loss,  but  she  hung  to  the  breakwater  for  about  a  week  and  was 
then  raised.  The  accident  was  caused  by  a  dense  fog,  which  prevented  the  pilot  from  seeing  the  light  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river.    The  old  Telephone  was  handled  by  Captains  Scott  and  Whitcomb,  with  Newton  Scott  and 

Joseph  Hayes,  chief  engineers,  and 
C.  R.  Barnard,  purser. 

The  largest  steamer  set  afloat 
in  the  Northwest  in  1883  was  the  big 
railroad  ferry-boat  built  to  transfer 
Northern  Pacific  trains  across  the 
river  at  Kahuna.  Wash.  The  steamer 
was  brought  out  from  New  York  by 
the  American  ship  Tillie  E.  Starbuck. 
her  manifest  showing  the  ferry-boat 
to  consist  of  57,159  separate  pieces 
She  was  put  together  at  Portland  and 
launched  May  17th  by  Smith  Brothers 
&  Watson,  and  was  handled  on  her 
trial  trip  by  Capt.  E.  W.  Spencer. 
She  was  first  christened  the  h'alamt 
but  is  now  known  as  the  Tarema. 
Capt.  George  Gore  was  placed  in 
command  of  the  steamer,  with  Charles 
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Gore,  chief  engineer,  and  that  they  are  both  still  holding  those  jiositions  is  a  high  compliment  to  their  ability  as 
steamboatmen.  Other  members  of  the  crew  for  several  years  past  and  at  the  present  time  are  William  Simpson 
and  A.  F.  Hedges,  pilots;  John  Larscn"  and  Thomas  Poppington,  mates;  William  Lewis,  Elias  Vickers,  Joseph 
Collyer  and  Michael  O'Neill,  engineers.  The  Taeoma's  dimensions  are:  length,  three  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
feet ;  beam,  forty-two  feet ;  depth,  eleven  feet  seven  inches  ;  engines,  thirty-six  by  one  hundred  and  eight  inches. 

The  steamer  Wildwood  was  built  at  Rainier,  Or.,  in  1884,  by  the  Johnson  Brothers.  She  was  a  handsome 
little  propeller,  fitted  with  a  Wells  compound  engine  ten  and  twenty  by  twelve  inches.  Captain  Johnson,  her 
builder,  brought  her  to  Portland  for  a  trial  trip,  and  on  his  return  home  that  evening  he  was  mistaken  for  a 
burglar  and  killed.  The  steamer  then  changed  hands  and  was  run  for  a  while  on  the  Sell  wood  route.  She  was 
then  taken  to  Gray's  Harbor  and  the  following  year  was  sent 
around  to  the  Sound  and  sold  to  Capt.  Thomas  Grant  for  $8,000. 
She  was  hauled  out  and  extensively  repaired,  supplied  with  new 
boilers  and  engines,  the  old  ones  being  placed  in  the  steam  schooner 
Leo.  She  started  running  between  Olympia  and  Port  Townscnd  in 
July,  and  a  few  days  later  burned  at  Olympia.  She  was  rebuilt 
and  afterward  passed  into  the  hands  of  Morgan  &  Hastings,  who 
arc  still  operating  her.  M.  G.  Morgan '"  had  charge  of  her  on  the 
Columbia,  and  Captains  Thomas  Grant.  John  Jordison,  T.  A. 
Jensen  and  L.  B.  Hastings,'"  the  son  of  the  pioneer  of  the  same 
name,  commanded  her  when  she  went  to  the  Sound.  Aside  from 
the  above-mentioned  steamers,  additions  to  the  fleet  on  the  Columbia 
River  and  vicinity  were  of  but  small  importance.  At  Portland  the 
propeller  New  York  was  constructed  by  a  man  named  Crosswaite, 
who  sold  her  to  W.  H.  Foster,  her  new  owner  using  her  as  a  ferry 
l>etween  Portland  and  Albina.  Foster  was  also  interested  in  a 
small  catamaran  steamer  called  the  Twins,  which  he  used  in  the 
same  trade.  The  New  York  was  fifty  two  feel  long  and  nine  feet 
beam,  with  an  eight  by  nine  inch  engine.    The  steamer  Hermina 

"John  Larson,  mate  of  the  steamer  Taeoma,  was  horn  in  Norway  in 
1857.  After  following  the  aea  in  various  parts  of  the  world  he  began  steam- 
boating  on  the  Willamette  River  in  1SS0  on  the  1  >/«><>,  remaining  with  her  and 
other  river  steamers  until  about  1SK5,  when  he  joined  the  big  ferry-boat  with 
which  he  is  still  connected. 

"M.  G.  Morgan  was  born  in  Burlington,  Iowa,  in  1845,  and  began  his  steamboat  experience  in  the  Northwest  on  the  steamer 
Cowlitz  as  cabin  boy.  He  at  first  carried  an  engineer's  license,  but  changed  his  occupation  and  now  holds  his  eleventh  issue  of 
master's  papers.    Captain  Morgan  left  the  water  several  years  ago  and  is  at  present  conducting  an  employment  agency  in  Portland. 

"Capt.  L.  B.  Hastings  of  Tort  Townscnd,  Wash.,  was  born  at  that  place  in  18.S5  and  in  1881  began  steamboating  ou  the 
Virginia,  of  which  he  was  half  owner.  He  ran  her  for  three  years  and  then  sold  out  to  Captain  Price  and  built  the  steamer 
Enterprise,  which  he  operated  four  years  and  then  retired  from  the  water  to  look  after  his  holdings  ashore.  He  has  since  beec 
interested  in  the  steamers  Wildwood,  Angeles  and  Garland,  and  was  one  of  the  principal  owners  of  the  Straits  Steamboat  Company 
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was  completed  at  Portland  for  the  city,  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  dredges.  She  was  a  propeller  about 
sixty -five  feet  long,  with  engines  fourteen  by  fourteen  inches.  Her  upper  works  were  burned  off  a  few  years  later, 
and,  on  being  rebuilt,  she  was  christened  Louise  Vaughn.  W.  L.  Higgius  was  her  first  master,  and  George  Ewry, 
W.  P.  Dillon  and  others  afterward  commanded  her.    For  the  past  five  years  she  has  been  owned  and  operated  by 

Capt.  D.  \V.  Dobbins  on  Shoalwater  Bay.  The  steam  scow  Eureka 
was  built  at  Astoria  for  B.  \V.  Robson  of  Knappton,  remained  on  the 
Columbia  until  1S88,  and  was  then  sent  to  Alaska.  Another  steam 
scow,  the  Dawn,  was  constructed  at  Astoria  for  George  Harmon  and 
Al  Church,  whom  she  carried  out  to  sea  a  few  years  later,  both  of 
them  nearly  dying  from  starvation  before  they  were  picked  up  by  a 
steamship.  The  Dawn  never  came  back.  The  Fessie  was  built  at 
Castle  Rock,  with  a  permit  to  run  from  St.  Helens  to  the  head  of 
navigation  ou  the  Willamette  by  way  of  the  slough,  but  not  to  be 
allowed  on  the  Columbia  River.  The  Annie  was  launched  at  Astoria 
for  I,.  G.  Haaveti  and  operated  by  George  Morton.  Charles  Woods 
afterward  used  her  as  a  gunboat  during  the  sanguinary  encounters  on 
Miller's  Sands.  The  Minnie  Hill  was  completed  at  Portland  by  H.  F. 
Jones,  H.  T.  Groves'"  taking  command  a  few  years  later,  and  Capt. 
Charles  O.  Hill4'  afterward  running  the  steamer  as  a  trader.  The 
Huntress  was  a  small  trading  boat  built  by  R.  H.  King  in  1884,  and 
burned  at  Kalama  the  following  year. 

The  tug  Favorite,  constructed  at  San  Prancisco  in  1875,  was 
brought  to  Yaquina  by  J.  J.  Winant  for  the  Oregon  Development 
Company,  Winant  remaining  in  charge  until  1886,  when  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  James  Robertson,  E.  A.  Abbey,  E.  F.  Wilson  and  Freeman 
Dodge.  -'  At  North  Bend,  Coos  Bay,  the  tug  Novelty  was  completed  for  M.  P.  Callender  and  A.  M.  Simpson, 
Capt.  Robert  Lawson  commanding  the  steamer  when  she  l>egan  running.  Captain  Simpson's  tugboat  fleet  was 
also  reinforced  by  the  new  Astoria,  built  at  North  Bend.  She  was  one  hundred  and  nine  feet  five  inches  long, 
twenty-three  feet  beam,  twelve  feet  hold,  and  was  engaged  most  of  the  time  on  the  Columbia  and  Shoalwater 
Bay.  Captains  George  C.  Flavel,''  Daniel  J.  McVicar,  H.  A.  Matthews,  Eric  Johnson,  and  other  well  known 
tugboatmen.  served  with  her  as  master,  and  James  Drenuon,1'  A.  B.  Hughes  and  A.  F.  Goodrich  were  among 
her  engineers.    The  steamer  Rattler  was  built  at  Ainsworth,  Wash.    She  was  seventy-six  feet  long,  nineteen  feet 
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"Capt.  H.  T.  Groves  was  born  in  Iowa  in  1862  and  moved  to  the  Northwest  in  1879. 
Hi*  first  steamhoating  was  as  freight  clerk  on  the  steamers  Gazelle  and  Dayton.  He  was 
afterward  in  the  employ  of  the  Geodetic  Survey  under  Captain  Rockwell  on  the  Willauiette 
Ud  Columbia  rivers  for  three  years.  He  was  uczt  mate  on  the  steamers  Wonder  and 
Ordteay,  engaged  in  towing.  In  1SS4  be  was  appointed  master  of  the  steamer  John  West, 
which  position  he  held  for  about  two  years,  going  back  to  the  Ordn-ay  and  Wonder  in  his 
old  berth  until  18S7,  when  he  served  in  a  similar  capacity  on  the  North  Pacific  Lumber 
Company's  steamer  Fannie,  after  which  he  was  captain  of  the  Minnie  Hill,  Se/luvod, 
Cyflone  and  other  small  steamers.  In  the  summer  of  18S9  he  ran  as  pilot  on  the  Govern- 
ment steamer  Cascades  for  a  few  months  and  then  took  command  of  the  steamer  Fannie, 
which  he  bus  since  handled. 

"Capt.  Charles  O.  Hill  was  born  in  New  York  in  1855  and  commenced  his  marine 
service  on  the  Governor  Netcell  in  1883.  He  purchased  the  steamer  in  1H89  from  J.  C. 
Trullinger  and  has  since  served  as  engineer,  his  wife,  Minnie  Hill,  being  in  command. 

"Capt.  Freeman  Dodge  was  liorn  in  Maine  in  1852  and  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in 
1S71.  He  began  running  on  the  schooner  Elnorah  from  Yaquina  Hay,  was  afterward  on  the 
in  1  ..,  is  /,■/,/!  //unlet  and  Sh;«u!,  and  then  went  In  Coos  Bay,  when  he  remained  for  I 
year  on  the  steamers  Coos,  Featless  and  Messenger.  He  ran  between  Yaquina  City  and 
Portland  for  two  years  on  the  famous  Kate  ana  Anna,  then  entered  the  employ  of  the 
Oregon  Pacific  on  the  tugboats  Favorite  and  Resolute  on  Yaquina  Ray,  and  then  served  on 
the  route  between  Yaquina  and  Portland  on  the  steamers  Augusta  and  Harrison.  He  was 
also  on  the  steamer  Garfield  at  Tillamook  for  two  years. 

Capt.  George  C.  Have',  was  bom  in  Astoria  in  1855  aud  is  a  son  of  the  most  prom- 
inent marine  man  who  ever  operated  in  the  Northwest.  The  young  man  inherited  a  love 
for  tbc  water,  and,  while  yet  a  hoy,  spent  the  greater  portion  of  his  time  around  his  father's 
tugboats.  Desiring  to  see  more  of  the  ocean  tban  was  possible  on  a  tugboat  excursion,  he 
shipped  on  a  deep-water  vessel  and  made  an  extended  cruise  to  various  parts  of  the  world. 
On  returning  he  took  command  of  a  tugboat  and  for  several  years  was  at  different  times  in 
charge  of  each  of  the  tugs  controlled  bv  his  father.  111  health  compelled  him  to  retire 
from  the  water  for  several  years,  but  in  1SS9  he  again  took  command  of  the  Columbia  and 
handled  her  for  several  months.    I. ike  his  father  he  has  always  been  thoroughly  conversant 

with  the  practical  details  of  the  towage  and  pilotage  business,  which  has  always  I -ecu  a  vexed  question  at  the  mouth  of  tbc 
Columbia.    Since  the  death  of  his  father  in  1H93  he  has  been  engaged  in  looking  after  the  vast  property  interests  of  the  estate. 

11  James  Drennou  was  born  in  New  York  in  1N52,  arrived  on  the  Pacific  Coast  in  1874,  and  Iwgan  running  out  of  San  Francisco 
on  the  steamship  II  illiam  II.  Tab+r.  He  was  in  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  employ  for  several  years  on  the  Panama  and 
China  route,  aim  was  one  of  tbc  crew  of  the  steamship  Jafian  when  she  burned  150  miles  out  from  Hongkong,  at  which  lime  525 
people  lost  their  lives.  One  hundred  and  twenty  were  saved,  Drennon  being  one  of  the  number.  Subsequently  he  was  shipwrecked 
in  the  steamship  Ventura  al  Point  Sur,  south  of  San  Prancisco.  He  spent  two  years  on  the  steamship  Oregon  ian,  plying  between 
Yokohama  and  Chinese  ports.  He  moved  to  Astoria  about  a  decade  ago,  and  after  running  a  few  years  as  chief  engineer  on  the 
bar  lugs  he  was  appointed  to  a  similar  position  on  the  new  Government  tug  George  H.  Mendell,  where  he  has  since  remained.  Aa 
a  thorough  machinist  and  practical  engineer  Mr.  Drennou  is  not  excelled  by  any  mini  in  the  Northwest. 
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six  inches  beam,  and  four  feet  hold.    The  steam  launches  Leo,  owned  by  T.  F.  Levens  of  the  Cascades,  and 
T.  L.  Nicklin,  owned  by  White  &  Nicklin  of  Portland,  were  brought  to  the  Columbia  from  San  Francisco. 
A.  J.  Knott  constructed  the  Stark  Street  Ferry  No.  7,  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  long,  forty  feet  beam,  and  six 
feet  hold.    W.  H.  Robertson  handled  her  a  short  time  and  was  succeeded  by  Henry  Van  Auken."    The  Coos  Bay, 
a  handsome  propeller  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  long,  twenty-six 
feet  beam,  and  seven  feet  three  inches  hold,  was  launched  at 
Marshfield,  Or.,  for  the  coasting  trade.    She  is  still  in  active 
service  and  is  operated  by  Ooodall,  Perkins  &  Co.    The  propeller 
Gold  Dust  was  brought  down  from  the  middle  river,  May  25th,  by 
Captain  Martineau  and  Engineer  St.  Martin.    Capt.  George  Adams 
also  came  over  with  the  steamer. 

Additions  to  Puget  Sound's  steam  fleet  were  uot  so  numer- 
ous as  in  1883,  but  fully  a  dozen  small  steamers  were  launched. 
The  Rustler  was  built  in  Olympia  and  taken  to  Seattle,  where  she 
was  equipped  with  machinery  by  Capt.  A.  O.  Benjamin,  who  started 
her  on  the  Roche  Harbor  and  Victoria  route  in  opposition  to  the 
Lottie.  Benjamin  afterward  disposed  of  her  to  Morgan  &  Hastings 
of  Port  Townsend,  who  in  turn  sold  her  to  Captain  Manson  of 
British  Columbia.  She  was  afterward  owned  by  H.  R.  Morse  of 
Vancouver  and  passed  out  of  existence  in  January,  1891.  The 
Washington  Mill  Company  constructed  the  steamer  Louise  at 
Seabeck.  She  was  a  sternwheeler  ninety  feet  long,  twenty-two  feet 
l>eam,  and  was  handled  by  Captain  Parker  and  Engineer  Robert 
Airey.  The  Tyee,  the  finest  and  most  powerful  tugboat  on  Puget 
Sound,  was  launched  at  Port  Ludlow  for  the  Puget  Mill  Company 
and  is  one  hundred  and  forty-one  feet  two  inches  long,  twenty-six 
feet  beam,  and  twelve  feet  hold,  with  engines  of  seven  hundred 
horse-power.  Capt.  William  Gove  was  given  command  and  has 
remained  in  charge  continuously  since  her  first  trip,  while  J.  A.  Snyder, "  Harry  Harkins, s:  J.  R.  Ludlow, 
W.  A.  Cox,  and  other  well  known  engineers,  have  served  on  the  tug.    Other  steamers  built  on  the  Sound  in  1SS4 

were:  the  Utsalady,  length  fifty-seven  feet,  beam  fourteen  feet, 
and  depth  four  feet,  at  I'tsalady,  Wash.;  the  Enterprise,  length 
fifty-two  feet,  beam  thirteen  feet,  depth  four  feet  six  inches,  at 
Port  Townsend  ;  the  Cascades,  Pearl,  Colby  and  Watchmaker,  at 
Seattle :  the  Maude,  at  Port  Madison  ;  Skookum,  at  Skookum 
Bay  ;  Edith,  at  Whatcom  ;  Shoo  Fly,  at  Port  Ludlow  ;  Cuba,  at 
Taconia  ;  Sophia,  at  Lake  Bay  ;  and  Squak,  on  Lake  Washing' 
ton.  The  steamer  H'itdu'ood,  completed  on  the  Columbia  the 
year  before,  arrived  on  the  Sound  in  November,  coming  from 
Gray's  Harlwr,  where  she  had  been  operated  tietween  Iloquiani 
and  Moutesano. 

While  the  new  steamer  Olympian  was  giving  a  service 
unequaled  for  speed  and  comfort,  she  encountered  a  rival  which 
made  serious  inroads  on  her  profits.  The  Eliza  Anderson,  whose 
prestige  was  unaffected  by  her  weight  of  years,  was  running  to 
Victoria,  carrying  passengers  for  one  dollar  per  head.  The 
Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation  Company  assigned  the  task  of 
removing  her  from  the  route  to  Capt.  George  Roberts, "  with  the 

"Capt.  Henry  V*n  Auk  en  is  »  native  of  New  York.  Hi»  marine  wotk 
in  the  Northwest  has  been  confined  exclusively  to  the  Stark  Street  Fern, 
where  lie  was  in  continuous  service  for  eleven  years,  during  which  lime  be 
rescued  over  a  dozen  persons  from  a  watery  grave.  He  left  the  service  of 
the  ferry  company  in  1894  and  with  Albert  Munger  purchased  the  steamer 
Cyclone,  which  they  operated  on  the  La  Camas  route  until  she  burned. 

My  A.  Snyder,  engineer,  was  born  in  New  York  in  1833  and  has  had 
an  experience  of  thirty-five  years  in  the  marine  business.    He  commenced 
work  in  the  Northwest  on  the  steamer  North  Pacific  in  1883  and  has  recently 
been  engaged  as  chief  engineer  of  the  steam  ferry-boat  City  0/  Seattle. 

"  Harry  Hnrkins  was  born  in  Minnesota  in  i860.  His  first  experience  on  the  water  was  as  engineer  on  the  St.  Patrick  in 
1881.  He  was  afterward  on  the  Western  Slope,  Glide,  Coliah,  Favorite  and  Yakima  as  second  engineer  and  chief.  He  then 
purchased  a  half  ownership  in  the  Rip  Van  winkle,  with  which  be  ran  as  engineer  for  two  years,  and  also  bought  an  interest  in 
the  Wildwood,  going  with  her  in  the  same  capacity  for  two  months.  Both  steamers  were  then  sold,  and  Harkins,  Capt.  Jacob 
Scoland  and  L.  B.  Perry  built  the  Rainier.  Leaving  this  steamer  Harkins  served  as  engineer  of  the  tug  Mastick  for  a  year  and  « 
half,  and  then  joined  the  tug  Tyce,  with  which  he  has  remained  for  the  past  five  years. 

MCapt.  George  Roberts  arrived  in  Victoria  in  the  fall  of  1871  on  the  bark  Prince  of  Wales,  and  left  the  vessel  to  commence 
what  has  proven  a  highly  successful  career  in  Northwestern  waters.    He  was  first  on  the  steamer  North  Pacific  early  in  187*, 
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George  E.  Slarr.  Roberts'  orders  were  to  pay  exclusive  attention  to  the  movements  of  the  Anderson,  to  leave 
port  when  she  left,  to  stop  when  she  stopped,  and  to  carry  passengers  at  half  her  rates,  regardless  of  what  those 
rates  might  be.  Despite  this  fierce  opposition  Captain  Wright  was  keeping  a  little  more  than  even,  while  the  big 
company  was  losing  thousands  of  dollars  chasing  him,  and  it  is  uncertain  what  the  result  would  have  been  had 
not  Collector  Beecher  ended  the  strife  by  seizing  the  Anderson  on  the  charge  that  she  was  carrying  contraband 
Chinamen.  This  action  ruined 
Wright,  and  the  steamer  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  Washington  Steam- 
boat Company.  While  the  Starr 
and  the  Anderson  were  at  war  the 
North  Paeifie  and  the  Olympian  were 
alternating  on  the  Victoria  route. 
The  steamer  Josephine,  which  ex- 
ploded with  such  disastrous  results 
in  1883.  was  rebuilt  and  made  her 
trial  trip  March  24th,  owned  by 
Moran  Bros.,  N.  I..  Rogers  and 
James  Duncan.  The  Washington 
Steamboat  Company  had  practical 
control  of  the  Bellingham  Bay  and 
Skagit  routes,  and  the  Oregon  Rail- 
way &  Navigation  Company  of  the 
Tacoma  and  Seattle  and  the  Tacoma 
and  Olympia  routes,  also  running 
the  Gypsy  between  Tacoma  and  New  Westminster  and  the  Idaho  to  Sehome.  The  Nellie  was  in  the  Snohomish 
trade,  the  Evangel  on  the  Island  route,  the  Success,  Captain  Nugent,  running  to  Blakely,  the  Messenger,  Captain 
Barker,  and  the  Zephyr,  Captain  Ballard,  were  operating  between  Seattle  and  Olympia.  The  Gazelle,  Captain 
Olney,  and  the  Phantom,  Captain  Hcnncsy,  were  running  wherever  business  offered. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Navigation  Company  encountered  a  spirited  opposition  in  1884,  initiated  by  a  new 
factor  in  the  transportation  business,  the  People's  Steam  Navigation  Company,  incorporated  May  1,  1884,  with 
a  capital  stock  of  $100,000,  divided  into  two  thousand  shares.  The  trustees  were  :  J.  H.  Turner  and  H.  S.  Jones 
of  Victoria,  J.  M.  Brown  and  P.  Sabiston  of  Nanaimo,  and  S.  Bednall  of  Chemainus.  The  new  company 
purchased  the  old  steamer  Amelia,  built  in  San  Francisco  in  1863  for  the  Sacramento  River  trade.  She  was  a 
sidewheeler  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  feet  long,  twenty-nine  feet  beam,  aud  eight  feet  six  inches  hold,  with 
a  beam  engine  thirty-six  by  seventy-two  inches.    She  arrived  at  Victoria,  June  3d.  and  ten  days  later  flew  the 

British  flag  after  paying  a  duty  of  ten  per 
H  cent  on  the  hull  and  twenty-five  per  cent  on 
the  machinery.  She  commenced  operation  on 
the  Victoria  and  Nanaimo  route  with  the 
R.  P.  Rithet  as  a  competitor,  and  the  fare 
immediately  dropped  to  twenty-five  cents  for 
the  round  trip.  The  battle  was  waged  with 
occasional  lulls  until  July  1,  1885,  when  the 
A  Canadian  Pacific  Navigation  Company  were 
granted  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  gross 
receipts  and  withdrew  their  steamers  from 
■  that  trade.  The  Amelia  was  in  command  of 
Captain  McCulloch  and  remained  on  the  route 
for  about  two  years.  In  July,  1889.  she  was 
sold  at  auction  to  Capt.  J.  G.  Cox  and  a  year 
later  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Navigation  Company,  with  whom  she  ended  her  days.  Captain  Cavin  was  her  last  master.  Capt.  William 
Moore,  who  had  been  conquered  but  not  subdued  in  his  former  steamboat  ventures,  launched  the  fine  propeller 
Teaser  at  Victoria  in  1884,  intending  her  for  the  New  Westminster  run,  but  he  became  financially  involved  the 
following  year,  and  the  Teaser  steamed  away  to  Pctropaulovski.    As  the  steamer  was  obliged  to  stop  for  fuel, 


Amrrican  Ship  "Tii.uk  H.  sta»i:ck* 


beginning  on  deck,  and  continued  with  her  and  other  Sound  steamers  until  1875,  when  he  was  for  a  short  time  mate  on  the  propeller 
California.  After  leaving  this  vessel  he  served  as  mate  and  pilot  on  various  Sound  steamers  until  1883,  when,  in  company  with 
Robert  Irving,  J.  C.  Cox  and  Thomas  Grant,  he  built  the  steamer  Bob  Irving,  of  which  he  was  master  for  a  short  time,  but  soon  sold 
out  and  took  command  of  the  George  E.  Starr  in  1884.  He  afterward  had  charge  of  the  North  Pacific  and  the  Olympian,  having 
been  master  of  the  latter  vessel  during  the  last  three  years  she  was  in  service  on  the  Sound.  When  the  Puget  Sound  &  Alaska 
Steamship  Company  brought  out  the  splendid  steamer  City  of  Kingston,  Captain  Roberts  was  given  command,  and  remained  in 
charge  until  1895,  when  he  purchased  the  steamer  ll'iltafia,  which  he  is  now  operating  between  Puget  Sound  and  Alaska. 
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Capt.  Jon*  O  Bum 


Deputy  Sheriff  Cuthbert.  who  was  sent  to  seize  her,  succeeded  in  overhauling  her  at  Tongas,  and  she  was 
brought  back  to  Victoria  and  sold  at  mortgagee's  sale  January  11,  1886,  to  Capt.  G.  W.  Cavin  for  $5,500.  In 
1887  she  was  lengthened  twenty -one  feet,  and  when  she  again  entered  service  was  christeued  the  Rainbou. 

The  Mermaid,  a  sidewheeler  ninety-three  feet  long,  seventeen  feet  beam,  and  five  and  one-half  feet  hold, 
was  launched  at  Victoria,  May  31st,  for  the  Hastings  Sawmill  Company  at  Burrard's  Inlet.  The  steamers  Leonard 
and  Bella  were  set  afloat  at  New  Westminster  and  used  in  the  towing  service.    At  Revelstoke,  on  the  Columbia 
River,  the  /h-s/nttch,  a  small  catamaran  steamer,  was  built  by  J.  Fred  Hume  "  and 
associates  for  service  on  the  upper  Columbia  and  Arrow  Lakes.    The  Cariboo  and 
Fly  was  relieved  of  her  machinery  and  fitted  up  as  a  barge,  to  be  used  as  a  tender 
to  Sfiralt's  Ark.    The  steamships  running  regularly  or  making  occasional  trips 
to  Victoria  and  Puget  Sound  in  1884  were  the  Mexico,  Captain  Huntington  : 
George  W.  Elder,  Captain  Hayward  ;  Queen  of  the  Pacific,  Captains  Ingalls  and 
Hunter;   Santa  Cruz,  Captain  Gage;    Wilmington,  Captain  Blackburn;  and 
Empire.  Captain  Butler,  the  latter  steamer  going  on  in  August  in  opposition  to 
the  Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Company,  who  had  previously  adjusted  matters  with 
the  Wilmington.    The  steamer  St.  Paul,  Captain  Erskine,  also  called  at  Victoria 
on  her  Alaska  trips  from  San  Francisco.    The  Idaho  on  the  Alaska  route  was 
replaced  in  July  by  the  .  I  neon,  Captain  Carroll.    The  colliers  Barnard  Castle. 
Captain  Colvin ;    Wellington,  Captain  Young;    Willamette,  Captain  Holmes; 
Walla  Walla,  Captain  Simmons  :  and  Umatilla,  Captain  Worth,  were  also  in  the 
Nanaimo  and  Seattle  coal  trade.    The  latter  met  with  a  serious  accident  Febmary 
9th,  striking  on  Flattery  Rocks  near  the  entrance  to  the  straits  during  a  blinding 
snowstorm.    She  commenced  to  fill  rapidly,  and  the  captain  and  crew  left  her. 
Second  Officer  Greenlcaf  got  away  with  the  first  Ivoatload,  and  the  captain  and  the 
rest,  with  the  exception  of  First  Officer  O'Brien  and  sailors  Hanlin  and  Hardness,  followed  in  the  second. 
The  three  mentioned  left  on  a  light  raft,  lost  sight  of  the  captain's  boat  before  a  landing  had  been  made,  and  then 
returned  to  the  ship.    On  boarding  her  they  set  the  head  sails,  getting  her  off  shore,  and  at  7:00  P.  M.  the 

steamship  Welting  Ion,  for  San  Francisco  from  Departure  Bay,  towed 
her  into  Esquimau  Harbor,  where  she  sank  in  deep  water  the  next 
morning.  The  steamer  was  afterward  raised,  found  to  Ik  compar- 
atively uninjured,  and  is  still  in  service.  An  investigation  was  held 
at  Seattle  by  Inspectors  Morgan  and  Hinckley,  who  exonerated 
Capt.  Frank  Worth  from  all  blame,  as  the  testimony  showed  that  a 
^^^r  very  strong  northerly  current  prevailed  during  the  thick  weather, 

setting  the  vessel  on  the  rocks  in  spite  of  any  precaution  that  could 
have  !>ceti  taken.  The  inspectors'  report  highly  commended  First 
Officer  John  O'Brien  for  his  bravery  in  bringing  the  (  matilla  into 
port.  Whitelaw  raised  the  steamer  with  but  little  difficulty,  but  she 
remained  in  Esquimalt  nearly  a  year  before  the  insurance  was 
adjusted.    Capt.  Frank  Holmes  then  took  her  to  San  Francisco. 

The  Oregon  Pacific  Railroad,  which  had  commenced  operations 
at  Yaquina  Bay,  brought  the  steamship  Vaauina  City  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  early  in  1884  and  commenced  operating  her  between  San 
Francisco  and  the  Oregon  ports  in  connection  with  their  railroad. 
The  steamer  was  an  old-timer  in  the  gulf  trade  on  the  eastern  coast, 
where  she  ran  under  the  name  Western  Texas.  She  was  wrecked  at 
Yaijuina  Bay  in  1887.  The  most  important  arrival  among  the  sailing 
fleet  in  1884  was  the  Tillie  E.  Slarbuck,  the  first  iron  ship  built  in 
America.  The  Statbuck  was  the  first  and  only  sailing  vessel  con- 
structed by  John  Roach.  She  is  a  magnificent  craft  of  1,931  tons  net 
register,  carrying  3,000  tons  of  freight,  and  was  intended  especially 
for  the  North  Pacific  trade.  She  arrived  at  Astoria,  January  loth,  with  a  million-dollar  cargo,  including 
twenty-two  locomotives  for  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  and  the  immense  Kalama  Ferry.  William  Rogers,  her 
first  tnaster,  was  succeeded  by  Capt.  Ebcn  Curtis,'"  who  has  since  made  six  voyages  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  one  to 
India,  and  one  to  Japan.  The  Slarbuck  is  a  fast  sailer  and  in  every  way  a  credit  to  the  flag  she  flies.  She  was 
the  largest  of  the  Columbia  River  grain  fleet  in  1884,  the  smallest  being  the  British  bark  Osaka,  527  tons. 


CArr.  JOHH  SAIIISTOff,  J«. 


"J.  l'*re<l  Hume  of  Nelson,  B.  C,  has  Iieen  interested  in  steamers  on  the  upper  Columbia  ami  Lakes  for  several  years,  tie 
was  one  of  the  original  owucra  of  the  steamer  Oe\fiatch,  ami  a  stockholder  in  the  Columbia  &  Kootenai  Company  at  the  time  of  iu 
organization.    He  Is  at  present  proprietor  of  the  //  '.  Hunter,  the  first  steamer  built  on  Slocan  Lake. 

"Capt.  Hben  Curtis  was  horn  in  Searsport,  Me.,  in  commenced  his  marine  career  in  1865,  and  ha*  since  sailed  all  over 
the  world,  having  liccn  a  master  for  twenty  years,  lie  took  command  of  the  Tillie  E.  Slarbuck  in  1S85  and  has  since  remained 
with  her. 
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The  fleet  included  forty-two  British  barks  and  twenty-three  ships,  fourteen  American  ships  and  four  barks,  one 
Norwegian  and  two  German  barks.  Forty-six  of  these  vessels  were  over  1,000  tons  register,  twenty-six  over 
1,200,  sixteen  over  1.400,  and  two  over  1.800. 

Puget  Sound  and  British  Columbia  marine  commerce  had  reached  immense  proportions,  and  in  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1884,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-nine  vessels,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  over  one  million  tons, 
passed  Tatoosh  Light.  Included  in  this  Dumber  were  two  hundred  and  seventy-nine  ships,  six  hundred  and  one 
barks,  twenty-three  brigs,  four  hundred  and  fourteen  schooners,  five  hundred  and  forty-four  steamers,  and  eight 
sloops.  The  fleet  kept  the  tugs  exceedingly  busy,  and  all  of  the  old  pilots  and  several  new  ones  found 
employment.  Among  the  latter  was  Capt.  John  Sabiston,  Jr.,"  who  received  a  deep-water  pilot's  license  for  the 
Nanaimo  pilotage  district.  The  schooner  General  Banning  was  engaged  for  a  few  months  in  the  local  trade 
between  Astoria  and  Gray's  Harbor  but  was  withdrawn  March  17th  on  account  of  lack  of  business.  Among  the 
sailing  vessels  built  in  18K4  were  the  schooner  IJzzie  Piieu,  ninety  tons,  at  Parkersburg,  Or.,  and  the  Emily, 
twenty-two  tons,  at  Deeeptiou  Pass,  Wash.  The  Curur  d'Alene  Transportation  Company,  organized  in  1883, 
completed  their  steamer  Orur  d'Alene,  the  finest  sternwhecler  yet  built  so  far  inland.  She  was  handled  by 
Captain  Sanborn  and  Engineer  Henry  Pape,  and  enjoyed  a  highly  lucrative  trade  for  several  years.  Captain 
Sanborn  sold  the  steamer  to  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  and  a  few  years  ago  replaced  her  with  the 
Georgie  Oakes.  one  of  the  fastest  stcrnwhecters  in  the  Northwest.  The  house  and  upper  works  of  the  Orur 
d'Alene  were  used  on  the  Oakes,  and  the  hull  was  converted  into  a  barge.  Captain  Sanlwrn  commanded  the 
steamer  nearly  all  the  time  she  was  in  ser- 
vice, and  Captains  George  Reynolds"'  and 
William  Nisbet  were  also  engaged  on  her, 
while  Fred  Bell,  James  Kent,  F.  F.  Wilson 
and  several  others  succeeded  Henry  Paj>e  as 
engineer.  Post  Trader  King  at  Fort  Cceur 
d'Alene  was  the  owner  of  the  steamer  General 
Sherman,  built  by  Captain  Sorenson  for  the 
lake  trade.  The  Sherman  was  a  small  pro- 
peller, equipped  with  a  Westinghouse  engine. 
She  is  still  in  service  on  the  lake,  and  is  at 
present  owned  by  Captain  Sanborn,  who 
operates  her  as  a  towboat. 

The  year  1884  was  a  fortunate  one  for 
the  Northwestern  fleet,  and  wrecks  were  few. 
The  only  one  of  much  importance  was  the 
American  bark  Lizzie  Marshall,  434  tons, 
lost  on  Bonilla  Point,  Vancouver  Island,  Feb- 
ruary 2id.  The  vessel  was  fourteen  days  out 
from  San  Francisco  when  she  first  sighted 
Cape  Flattery,  but  was  driven  offshore  twice. 
Coming  in  the  third  time  the  cape  was  sighted 
for  a  moment,  but  a  fog  set  in  and  the  wind  died  out,  leaving  the  vessel  without  steerage  way.  No  foghorn  was 
going  at  Tatoosh,  and  a  heavy  swell  running  off  the  coast,  together  with  the  tide,  set  the  vessel  toward  Bonilla 
Point.    Both  anchors  were  dropped  in  twenty  fathoms  of  water  on  the  morning  of  February  21st  and  a  boat  with 


STKAUKU  "C"i:m  O'ALKXK' 


•'  Capl  John  Sabiston,  Jr.,  of  Victoria,  B.  C,  is  instinctively  a  mariner,  his  father  being  a  veteran  navigator.  He  was  born 
in  British  Columbia  in  1853  ami  has  been  in  the  marine  business  for  twenty-five  years,  having  begun  in  1869  as  an  apprentice  pilot 
on  vessels  running  between  Nanaimo  ami  San  Francisco,  on  which  route  he  served  for  several  years,  anil  in  iS;o  made  a  trip 
to  London.  After  "  learning  the  ropes  "  as  a  pilot,  he  was  master  of  the  Wanderer,  of  which  he  was  owner,  until  1884,  when  he 
received  hi*  first  pilot's  license.  He  has  followed  this  calling  ever  since  in  what  is  known  as  the  Nanaimo  Pilotage  District.  In 
1873,  when  the  George  S.  Wrig Ml  was  lost.  Captain  Sabistou  was  at  Discovery  Passage,  about  one  hundred  miles  from  the  scene 
of  the  disaster.  While  there  a  number  of  Indians  came  up  in  canoes  and  said  that  they  had  just  come  from  the  lost  ship,  and  were 
at  first  disposed  to  tell  all  they  knew  about  it  t'nfortunately  there  was  a  Hebrew  trader  named  Levy  in  company  with  Captain 
Sabiston,  who  questioned  the  Indians  so  eagerly  that  they  became  suspicious  before  relating  anything  of  importance  and  refused  to 
give  any  further  information.  Had  Captain  Sabiston  been  given  an  opportunity  to  interrogate  the  Indians  cautiously,  be  might 
have  ga'ined  information  which  would  have  been  of  great  value  in  clearing  up  that  mystery.  When  the  authorities  arrested  the 
Imluns  they  stubbornly  refused  to  talk  and  were  finallv  released.  Captain  Sabiston  was  on  the  Romulus  when  she  grounded  on  a 
rock  iu  Portier  Pass,  March  30,  189V  A  big  hole  was  made  in  her  bow,  which  immediately  filled  with  water,  but  no  other  serious 
damage  resulted,  and  after  a  stay  of  five  hours  on  the  rock  she  was  floated  and  ran  into  Hsquimalt  Harbor  for  repairs.  Me  was 
Jiilot  on  the  steamer  San  Mateo  when  she  was  damaged  by  a  coal-gas  explosion,  October  29,  1893,  in  Semiabmoo  Bay.  One  man 
was  blown  overboard,  two  were  badly  burned,  but  none  lost.  He  was  also  pilot  on  the  Rarraeouta  just  before  she  was  damaged  in  a 
similar  manner  on  August  27,  1893.  Both  explosions  were  caused  by  taking  lighted  candles  into  the  hold.  Aside  from  these  slight 
accidents,  none  of  the  vessels  in  Captain  Sabiston 's  charge  have  ever  been  injured. 

"Capt.  George  Reynolds  was  born  in  Maine  in  18.5}  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  liegan  sailing  in  the  coasting  trade  between 
New  York  and  southern  ports.  In  1873  he  shipped  on  the  bark  (,'eneral  /.'utter  at  Baltimore  and  came  to  San  Francisco,  going 
from  there  to  Pugct  Sound  anil  back  again  on  the  barkentine  Webfoot.  He  then  went  to  Portland  on  the  schooner  Dreadnaught, 
and  on  arrival  liegan  stcamboating  on  the  Ronanza  as  deckhand.  He  soon  afterward  commenced  running  as  mate  with  Captain  Gore 
and  in  due  season  was  given  command  of  the  steamer  Champion.  He  also  had  charge  of  the  Willamette  River  steamers  Orient  and 
Oeadent,  leaving  the  Willamette  about  188S  to  go  to  Cieur  d  Aleue  Lake,  where  he  has  since  run  the  steamers  Orur  d'Alene, 
Kootenai,  General  Sherman  and  St.  Joe,  still  bating  command  of  the  latter. 
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four  men  dispatched  to  Ncah  Bay  for  assistance.  A  heavy  southwest  gale  started  the  vessel  to  dragging,  and 
though  the  masts  were  cut  away  they  could  not  save  her.  Hoth  cables  parted,  and  she  struck  broadside  on  and 
broke  in  pieces  in  a  few  minutes.  The  stern  of  the  bark  from  the  mi/.zenmast  aft  held  together  and  was  jammed 
between  two  rocks  inside  the  reef,  forming  a  bridge  over  which  the  crew  reached  the  rocks  and  from  them  went 
ashore.  A  German  sailor  named  Hiblcr  lost  his  life  in  attempting  to  save  his  clothes.  Mrs.  Adolph  Bergman, 
wife  of  the  captain,  was  badly  bruised  by  being  thrown  against  the  rocks,  but  her  injuries  did  not  result  seriously 
The  Lizzie  Marshal!  was  built  on  the  Sacramento  River  in  1876  and  was  originally  owned  by  Prescott  &  Marshall 
and  Capt.  Henry  Dahler,  who  was  her  first  master.  The  tug  Sot  Thomas,  Capt.  James  Hill,  exploded  bcr  toiler 
at  Empire  City  while  starting  from  the  dock  with  a  vessel  in  tow.  All  of  the  crew  with  the  exception  of  the 
captain  were  instantly  killed.  The  latter  was  blown  aft  and  fell  on  a  coil  of  hawser,  escaping  without  serious 
injury.  The  bodies  of  George  Wadleigh,  engineer,  Lewis  Depew,  deckhand,  and  Tuff,  fireman,  were  recovered, 
but  no  trace  was  ever  found  of  Graham,  the  mate,  or  the  cook. 

Other  deaths  in  1884  were  Capt.  William  Spring,  a  resident  of  Vancouver  Island  since  1855,  at  Victoria. 
March  25th,  aged  fifty-three  years  ;  Capt.  L.  H.  Drink  water,  a  well  known  steamship  master  and  mate  in  the 
employ  of  the  Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation  and  Oregon  Steamship  companies,  at  San  Francisco,  October  23d 
aged  sixty-three  years;  Eben  White,  an  old-time  purser  on  east  coast  steamers,  at  Victoria,  June  16th.  aged  forti 
years ;  Capt.  Charles  Callahan,  formerly  of  the  ships  Storm  King  and  Charmer,  washed  from  the  deck  of  the 
steamship  Willamette  on  the  Columbia  River  bar,  December  9th  :  and  Captain  Nelson  of  the  American  bark  Elk 
S.  Thayer,  drowned  in  the  Willamette  at  Weidler's  Mills,  Portland,  September  2.4th. 
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N'kw  Sthamkrs  on  British  Cou  mbia  Lakes  and  Rivers — The  "  Kootenai  "—Willamette  Steamboat 
Company — Small  Steamers  on  Puget  Sound  and  the  Columbia— Revenue  Cutter  "Richard 
Rush "—  Columbia  River  Grain  Fleet —Wreck  of  the  "Abbey  Cowper  "  and  "  Dewa 
Gungadhar'* — The  "Dolphin"  and  "  Rosie  Olsbn  " — The  Oregon  Development  Company's 
Steamers  "Three  Sisters"  and  "  N.  S.  Kenti.ey  "  The  "  Fleetwood  "  Goes  to  Puget 
Sound— Tug  "Mogul" — The  "Yukon"  and  Hkr  Remarkable  Trip  to  Alaska  —  The 
Stkrnwhkelhr  "Alaskan" — The  "  Manzanita  "— The  Kootenai  Lake  Steamers  "Spokane" 
and  "  Madge  "—Steamer  "  Leo  "—Canadian  Pacific  Railway's  First  Tea  Shipment— Great 
Loss  of  Life  and  Property  by  Shipwreck  —  Steamship  "  Bkda  "  Founders  —  Mysterious 
Disappearance  of  the  Bark  "Sierra  Nevada" — Wreck  of  the  "JonN  Rosknfeld,"  "Kitsap," 
"  W.  H.  Bessb,"  Steamship  '  Barnard  Castle,"  "Sir  Jamsetjke  Family,"  "  Carmartiian 
Castle,"  "EllaS.  Thayer,"  "Lilly  Grace,"  "Harvey  Mills,"  "Trustee"  and  "Belviderb" 
— Burning  of  the  "Webfoot." 


EAVY  TRAFFIC  on  the  interior  waters  of  the  Northwest  was  a  noticeable  feature  of 
the  advent  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  and,  temporarily,  steamboat  building  on 
the  upper  Columbia  and  lake  regions  of  British  Columbia  experienced  a  boom,  several 
fine  steamers  being  built.  The  best  known  of  these  was  the  h'ooienai,  launched  at 
Little  Dalles,  April  27,  1885,  for  Henderson  &  McCartney,  railroad  contractors,  to  be 
used  in  transporting  supplies  for  their  work.  She  made  her  trial  trip  May  7th  in 
charge  of  A.  L.  Pingstone,  captain,  John  Chaml>erlain,  first  officer,  W.  H.  Coates, 
engineer.  L.  Johnson,  second  engineer,  and  L.  H.  Burton,  purser.  The  k'ootaiai  was 
one  hundred  and  forty  feet  long,  twenty-five  feet  beam,  and  five  feet  hold,  with  engines 
from  the  Clark's  Fork  steamer  Katie  HalUtt,  fourteen  by  sixty  inches.  She  was 
operated  by  her  original  owners  until  the  road  was  completed,  and  afterward  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  Columbia 
&  Kootenai  Steam  Navigation 
Company,  in  whose  service  she 
is  still  engaged.  The  steamer 
was  placed  under  the  British 
flag  in  1886,  and  is  at  pres- 
ent commanded  by  William 
Nisbet.'  On  Lake  Kauiloops 
a  fine  stemwheeler.  christened 
in  honor  of  that  body  of  water, 
was  built  by  Watson  of  Vic- 
toria for  J.  A.  Mara  &  Co.  to 
run  between  Van  Horn  and 
Eagle  Pass.  The  Kamloops 
was  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  feet  long,  twenty-eight 
feet  beam,  and  equipped  with 
machinery  from  the  steamer 

Myra.     She   commenced  tTMina* "Lytw*," "CotcnatA" <urs "KoersMu" at homo*, b.  c. 


1  Capl.  William  Nishet  commenced  xtcamboating  in  the  Notthwe.it  on  Lake  COBUf  d'AIene  about  1884,  serving  an  mate,  pilot 
anil  master  on  several  of  the  lake  steamers.  He  was  for  a  long  time  on  the  Kotittnai  iintl  Gi  ur  d'  Attn,-  and  left  the  lake  to  take  a 
position  with  the  Columbia  &  Kootenai  .Steam  Navigation  Company,  where  he  was  engaged  as  pilot  with  Capt.  John  C.  Gore  on  the 
-learners  Columbia  and  Lytlon,  and  in  1895  was  given  command  of  the  steamer  Kootenai. 
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running  in  April.     In  November  Mara's  fleet  was  increased  by  the  sternwhccler  Peerless,  one  hundred  ami 
thirty-one  feet  long,  twenty-five  feet  beam,  and  four  feet  six  inches  hold.    The  Skuzzy,  the  second  steamer  of 
that  name,  was  built  on  Lake  Kamloops  in  18S5  by  J.  F.  T.  Mitchell,  who  completed  her  in  forty-four  days 
She  was  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  long,  twenty-eight  feet  beam,  four  feet  six  inches  hold,  with  engines  fourteen 
by  fifty-four  inches.    The  Lady  Dufferin,  a  small  sidewheeler,  also  appeared  on  the  lake.    The  propeller  Daily 

was  built  at  Victoria  for  E.  J.  Pidcoek  of  Comox.  She  was  seventy- 
five  feet  long,  fourteen  feet  six  inches  beam,  and  was  first  in  command 
of  Capt.  John  W.  Glaholm.'  The  People's  Navigation  line  afterward 
chartered  her  for  the  east  coast  route,  and  in  1886  she  was  purchasii! 
by  Croft  &  Angus  of  Chcmainus. 

J Two  vigorous  steamboat  wars,  which  had  l>een  prolonged  for 
several  months,  came  to  an  end  in  1885.    The  Canadian  Pacific  Nav- 
igation Company  withdrew  from  the  east  coast  route  in  consideration 
of  twenty-five  jkt  cent  of  the  gross  receipts  from  the  business  handled 
by  the  People's  Navigation  line.    The  Eliza  Anderson,  which  had 
withstood  all  efforts  to  remove  her  from  the  route,  was  seized  by 
Collector  Beecher  of  Port  Townsend,  charged  with  carrying  contra- 
band Chinamen.    Wright  was  ruined  and  the  opposition  ended,  but 
the  charge  was  never  proven.    In  May  the  Xorth  Pacific  broke  her 
walking-l>eam  anil  Cylinder  and  was  otherwise  damaged  to  the  extent 
of  about  $30,000,  and  the  Olympian,  which  had  returned  from  San 
Francisco,  at  once  commenced  making  a  daily  round  trip  l>etween 
Victoria  and  Tacoma.    In  September  the  Cariboo  and  Fly,  after  a  few 
months'  service  as  a  barge,  was  again  converted  into  a  steamer.  The 
Maude  was  also  refitted  with  machinery,  making  her  trial  trip  Sep- 
tember 28th.    Puget  Sound's  steamer  Phantom,  after  several  years' 
service  on  those  waters,  assumed  the  British  colors  in  1885.  The 
Canadian  Pacific  Navigation  Company's  steamers  Enterprise  and 
R.  P.  Rithet,  on  the  Victoria  and  New  Westminster  route,  collided, 
July  28th,  off  Ten  Mile  Point,  and  the  Enterprise  was  so  badly  injured 
that  the  hull  was  stripped  and  abandoned.     She  was  in  charge  of 
Captain  Rudlin  and  Engineer  Maclver,  and  the  Rithet  was  commanded 
by  Captain  Insley  and  Engineer  David  Kennedy.    The  Rithet  struck 
the  Enterprise  on  the  port  bow  and  cut  through  her  side  almost  to  the 
wheel-house.    Captain  Inslcy's  license  was  suspended  because  he  had 
allowed  a  greeuhand  in  the  pilot-house. 

Business  on  the  various  Puget  Sound  routes  in  1885  was  handled 
by  the  following  steamers:  On  the  Victoria  route— Olympian  and  Xorth 
/'acific,  Captain  Wilson  ;  Eliza  Anderson,  Captain  Wright ;  George  E. 
Starr,  Captain  Roberts.  Whatcom  route — W.  F.  Munroe,  Captain 
Brownfield ;  Washington,  Capt.  Sam  Jackson ;  Idaho,  Captain  Green. 
Olympia  route  —  W.  K.  Merwin,  Captain  Munroe  ;  Messenger,  Captain 
Parker  ;  Wildwood,  Captain  Jordison.  Snohomish  route  — Josephine, 
Capt.  N.  L.  Rogers;  Nellie,  Capt.  Charles  Low.  Skagit  River  route— 
City  0/  Quiney,  Captain  Denny  ;  Glide,  Captain  Gove.  The  Success, 
Captain  Nugent,  was  running  between  Seattle  and  Port  Blakely  ;  the 
Lone  Fisherman,  Captain  Willey,  on  Hood's  Canal ;  the  Zephyr,  Captain 
Wood.' and  Emma  I  Lay-ward,  Captain  Ball,  between  Seattle  and  Tacoma  ; 
the  Helen,  Capt.  W.  II.  Ellis,  to  Port  Orchard  ;  the  Phantom,  Captain 
Hennessey,  and  the  /.  B.  Libby,  Capt.  W.  F.  Munroe,  to  Seabcck  and 
Port  Gamble.    The  Evangel  was  on  the  island  route  in  command  of 

'  ■  ,  ,  ....  ,  CAPT.  AU«»Mit«  WOOK 

H.  F.  Beecher,  who,  when  he  was  appointed  collector  of  customs,  was 

succeeded  by  Harry  Lott.  Beecher  turned  his  mail  contract  over  to  A.  O.  Benjamin  of  the  steamer  Rustler. 
The  small  steamer  Pearl,  built  by  J.  Theo.  Lohr,  was  sold  by  the  United  States  marshal  to  A.  J.  Edwards. 


'Capt.  John  W.  Glaholm  of  Nanaimo.  B.  C,  was  born  in  Knglaud  in  1853  and  went  to  sea  at  the  ag«-  of  sixteen.  His  first 
vessel  was  the  brig  Edith  Mary.  Ou  arrival  in  the  Northwest  hi*  initial  work  was  on  the  steamer  Amelia,  running  between  Victoria 
and  Nanaitno.  He  was  afterward  master  of  the  steamers  Princess  Louise  and  Sir  James  Pouglas,  pilot  on  the  Islander,  r'oseuiitt 
aud  Charmer,  and  is  now  a  regularly  licensed  pilot  of  deep- water  vessels  in  the  Nauaiuio  district. 

'Capt.  Alexander  Wood,  a  native  of  Olympia,  Wash.,  ha*  been  steatuboating  on  the  Sound  for  twenty  years,  commencing  in 
1875  on  the  steamer  Annie  Stewart,  running  !>etwcen  l'ort  Townsend  and  Olympia.  He  was  afterward  engaged  on  the  steamer 
Zephyr,  going  from  her  to  the  Messenger.  Since  that  time  he  has  had  charge  of  a  large  number  of  well  known  steamers  on  the 
inland  sea. 
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The  marshal  also  disposed  of  the  schooner  Carrie  ft.  Lake  to  F.  M.  Wald  for  $1,100,  and  she  was  afterward 
purchased  by  the  Portland  Deep-sea  Fishing  Company.  The  steamer  Emma  Hume,  constructed  at  Astoria, 
was  bought  by  J.  McKenna,  Charles  Mott  and  others  for  a  tender  to  the  whaling  fleet,  and  was  renamed 
the  Alliance,  February  12th. 

Ocean  steamships  plying  north  were  the  same  as  in  1884.  The  Wilmington,  which  Frank  Barnard  had 
been  operating  as  an  opposition  steamer,  was  withdrawn  in  August.  The  Queen,  Captain  Alexander  ;  Mexico, 
Captain  Huntington  ;  George  W.  Elder,  Captain  Ackley  ;  Idaho  and  Ancon,  Captain  Carroll  ;  Empire,  Captain 
Butler:  and  At  A'i,  Captain  Gage,  were  all  on  the  routes  north  of  the  Columbia  River.    Dunsmuir  was  also 

operating  the  colliers  Wellington,  Captain  Young,  and  Barnard  Castle,  Captain 
Smith.  The  Sardonyx,  Captain  Bucktnau,  returned  from  Hongkong  in  May  and 
made  a  few  trips  in  the  northern  trade.  The  tramp  steamer  Euphrates,  Captain 
Mitchell,  arrived  at  Burrard's  Inlet  in  March  with  a  cargo  of  rails.  The  Umatilla, 
after  lying  in  Esquimalt  for  a  year  awaiting  a  settlement  with  the  insurance 
companies,  was  taken  to  San  Francisco  in  the  fall  by  Captain  Holmes.  The 
steamship  .Irago.  a  handsome  little  propeller,  was  launched  in  March  at  the 
Union  Iron  Works,  San  Francisco,  for  the  Coos  Bay  coal  trade.  She  was  two 
hundred  and  seven  feet  long,  thirty  feet  beam,  sixteen  feet  hold,  with  engines 
twenty-two  and  forty-four  by  thirty-four  inches. 

The  Willamette  Steamboat  Company  was  incorporated  at  Portland,  May 
14,  1885,  by  S.  G.  Reed,  H.  W.  Winch  and  W.  H.  Pope,  and  built  the  steamer 
Multnomah  for  the  Oregon  City  route.    She  was  one  hundred  and  forty-three  feet 
long,  twenty  eight  feet  beam,  and  five  feet  three  inches  hold,  with  engines  sixteen 
by  seventy-two  inches.    On  her  trial  trip  she  made  the  run  from  Portland  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Willamette  River  in  forty-four  minutes.    The  Multnomah  ran  on 
the  Oregon  City  route  a  short  time  in  charge  of  Capt.  W.  H.  Pope,'  and  was 
then  placed  on  the  run  to  the  Cascades  in  command  of  Capt.  Archie  Pease. 
Pope  and  Winch  operated  the  steamer  until  1887,  when  she  was  chartered  by  the  Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation 
Company  and  in  1889  sold  to  parties  at  Olympia.    She  was  taken  round  in  August  by  Capt.  W.  P.  Whitcomb, 
James  Stanley,  her  first  engineer,  going  with  her  and  still  remaining 
in  charge.    John  Davidson  *  was  also  engineer  on  the  steamer  for  a 
short  time  after  she  left  the  Columbia.    Since  reaching  the  Sound  she 
has  been  in  constant  service,  running  most  of  the  time  on  the  Seattle 
and  Olympia  route.    The  Multnomah  was  one  of  the  most  economical 
steamers  for  her  size  that  had  yet  been  built,  and  when  new  was  very 
fast,  vanquishing  nearly  everything  of  her  class  on  the  river.  The 
steam  ferry-boat  Eliza  /.add  was  sold  to  Capt.  Thomas  Callahan  and 
Michael  O'Xeil.     Her  new  owners  rebuilt  her  as  a  steruwheel  scow 
and  under  the  name  Margey  operated  her  in  the  freighting  business 
until  1890,  when  she  was  bought  by  Hall  &  Myrick  of  Seattle,  who 
in  turn  disposed  of  her  to  Stetson  &  Post.    She  is  still  in  service  on 
the  Sound  and  is  owned  by  A.  O.  Benjamin  of  Seattle. 

The  propeller  fleet  on  the  Willamette  was  increased  by  the 
/.  B.  Stephens,  built  for  the  Stark  Street  Ferry  Company  and  handled 
by  W.  H.  Robertson  ;  the  Albany,  constructed  at  Portland  for  Charles 
Montieth,  with  George  Kwry,  master  ;  the  Industry  at  Fast  Portland 


Cait.  W.  II.  Torn 


4  Capt.  W.  H.  Pope  was  horn  in  New  York  City  in  1840  and  arrived  at 
Oregon  City  with  his  parents  on  the  hark  Cotoma  in  1851.  Hia  brother,  Capt. 
Charles  \V  Pope,  was  a  well  known  steamboatman  in  early  days.  Captain  Pope 
engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  at  Oregon  City  for  several  years  and  ou  the 
organization  of  the  Willamette  Steamboat  Company  commenced  running  on 
their  steamer*.  When  the  company  retired  from  business  Captain  Pope  entered 
the  employ  of  the  Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation  Company  and  commanded  jmix  imvidson 

several  of  their  steamers  between  Portland  and  Astoria  until  1891,  when  he  was 

appointed  branch  pilot  for  the  Willamette  and  Columbia  rivers,  where  he  has  since  been  engaged  in  handling  deep-water  vessels. 

•John  Davidson,  engineer,  was  born  in  New  York  in  [N54  and  commenced  his  marine  career  at  the  age  of  seventeen  on  the 
Niagara  River  steamer  Undine.  He  then  entered  the  naval  service  as  machinist  on  the  Uuited  States  steamship  Hartford,  mid 
od  this  vessel  and  her  companion  ships,  the  Essex',  Alert  and  Juniata,  he  remained  four  years,  traversing  a  distance  of  96,554 
miles.  He  was  on  the  Essex  at  the  time  she  was  sent  to  the  Marshall  Islands  to  rescue  the  crew  of  the  ship  Rainier,  of  which 
Captain  Humphrey,  at  present  a  well  known  Pacific  Coast  marine  man,  was  an  officer.  Alter  leaving  the  navy,  Mr.  Davidson 
returned  to  New  York,  but  came  back  to  the  Coast  in  1887  and  joined  the  Tinted  States  steamer  Albatross,  with  which  he  went  to 
Bering  Sea  on  a  scientific  cruise  in  the  interest  of  the  Fisheries  Department.  After  leaving  the  Albatross  he  joined  the  steamer 
Grace  on  Puget  Sound,  remaining  with  her  for  eighteen  months  and  then  going  to  the  steam  schooner  Point  Arena.  He  was  also 
on  the  Multnomah  on  the  Seattle  and  Olympia  run  for  a  short  time  and  then  went  to  Portland,  where  he  served  as  chief  engineer 
in  the  employ  of  the  Bowers  Dredging  Company  for  a  year.  He  has  also  owned  and  operated  a  small  steamer  at  Cataliua  Island. 
At  present  he  owns  several  valuable  patents  in  connection  with  dredging  machinery,  and  is  the  inventor  of  the  Davidson  Steam 
Pump,  from  which  he  receives  a  good  royally,  his  other  patents  also  proving  remunerative.  When  not  at  sea  Mr.  Davidson  resides 
in  Sail  Francisco. 
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for  Capt.  Andrew  Dcmpscy  ;  the  Uncle  Richard  at  Portland  for  Floyd  &  Brown,  M.  A.  Hackett,  master:  the 
Rowena  for  W.  B.  Hampson  ;  the  Polaris  for  F.  W.  Molson  ;  the  Marion  for  Ivugene  Taggert  ;  and  the  Topsy  at 
Corvallis  for  Kemp  Bros.  &  Wheeler,  Robert  Copely,  master.  At  Astoria  William  Rehfield  completed  the  steamer 
Improvement,  afterward  owned  by  John  Pickernell,  Max  Skibbe  and  others.  The  steam  launch  Nimrod  was  built 
at  Marshfield  by  H.  R.  Reed,  and  the  B,  T.  liakh  at  South  Bend.  On 
the  Sound  the  steamers  Economy  and  Eslella  were  built  at  Tacoraa, 
Capt.  J.  A.  Williams '  owning  and  operating  the  latter  vessel.  The 
revenue  cutter  Richard  Rush,  the  second  to  bear  this  name,  was  con- 
structed by  Hall  Brothers  and  launched  August  22d.  Her  dimensions 
are  :  length,  one  hundred  and  sixty-one  feet  ;  beam,  twenty-five  feet ; 
depth  of  hold,  fourteen  feet.  The  schooner  Gem,  one  hundred  and  six 
feet  long,  three  feet  l>eatn,  and  seven  feet  hold,  was  set  afloat  at 
Parkersburg,  and  H.  R.  Reed  launched  the  schooners  Glen,  Dakota 
and  Vikinsr  at  Marshfield.  William  Crosswaite,  who  had  built  the 
AV10  York  the  previous  year,  completed  the  propeller  Michigan  at  Port- 
land. She  was  sixty-two  feet  long,  thirteen  feet  eight  inches  beam, 
six  feet  five  inches  hold.  The  steamer  Iola  was  launched  at  Skookum 
and  the  propeller  Seat  at  Sitka.  Alaska.  The  steam  schooner  Dolphin 
was  constructed  at  Victoria  by  J.  D.  Warren,  who  sent  her  on  a  seal- 
ing expedition  to  Bering  Sea,  where  she  was  one  of  the  first  Canadian 
sealers  seized  by  the  United  States  Government.  William  Beynon  had 
charge  of  her  for  a  short  time,  with  William  Warren,'  engineer.  After 
her  seizure  she  was  condemned  and  sold  to  Capt.  William  Olsen,  who 
rechristened  her  the  Louis  Olsen  and  operated  her  as  a  sealer.  She 
was  also  used  for  a  short  time  as  a  pilot  schooner  by  the  opposition 
pilots  off  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia.  Further  mention  of  the  craft 
will  l)c  found  in  the  chapter  devoted  to  the  sealing  business.  The 
total  number  of  steamers  in  the  Victoria  district  in  1885  was  sixty-two, 
with  a  gross  tonnage  of  12.338.  Six  new  ones  were  added  to  the  fleet  this  year,  and  four  were  condemned.  The 
steamer  Pilot  was  bought  from  the  British  Columbia  Towing  Company  by  R.  Duusmuir  for  $35,000.    Cavin  and 

Urquhart  were  her  first  captains  under  the  new  ownership,  and  Butler.' 
Bendrodt"  and  Christiansen  also  served  as  masters.  The  bark  Isabel 
arrived  at  Tacoma,  August  16th,  with  1,908,773  pounds  of  tea,  the  first 
cargo  of  this  nature  to  arrive  on  the  Sound.  Capt.  Henry  Morgan  was 
succeeded  as  inspector  of  hulls  in  the  Puget  Sound  district  by  Capt. 
W.  J.  Bryant.* 

The  entrance  to  the  Columbia  River  since  the  days  of  Capt.  Robert 
Gray  and  his  ship  Columbia  had  always  caused  more  or  less  trouble  for 
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1  Capt.  .J.  A.  Williams  of  Sumner,  Wash.,  was  bom  in  Illinois  in  1S54  ami  has 
been  engaged  in  the  marine  business  for  about  ten  years,  lit*  first  venture  in  the 
Northwest  was  the  yacht  Cuba,  built  at  Port  Townsend.  After  running  her  a  year 
he  constructed  the  steamer  Hste/la  for  the  Tacoma  and  Henderson  Bay  route,  ami 
was  next  on  the  Messenger  as  master  and  pilot,  holding  a  similar  position  on  the 
Quickstep.  He  afterward  assisted  in  the  construction  of  the  steamer  Pes  Moines 
which  he  commanded  for  two  years,  retiring  from  the  water  in  1890. 

«  William  Warren,  engineer,  of  Langley,  B.  C,  a  son  of  Capt.  J.  I).  Warren, 
was  born  in  Victoria  in  1868.  His  first  marine  experience  was  on  the  steam  schooner 
Urace  as  fireman  for  eighteen  months.  He  worked  in  Gowan's  machine  shop  for  a 
short  time  and  then  as  eugineer  of  the  steam  schooners  Thornton,  (iraee  and  Polphi* 
He  was  subsequently  mate  on  the  sealing  schooner  Mary  Taylor,  and  has  since  served 
M  engineer  on  the  steamers  Joe  Adams,  Winifred,  Florence  aud  <  'hie/tain,  remain- 
ing with  the  latter  vessel  >i«ce  August,  1S93.  Since  commencing  work  as  engineer 
Mr.  Warren  shipped  as  seal  hunter  on  the  schooner  Enterprise  for  one  season. 

'Capt.  J umes  K.  Butter  was  born  in  Yarmouth,  Nova  Scotia,  in  i86r,  ami 
began  bis  marine  career  in  the  employ  of  W.  I).  Lovitt.  sailing  out  of  his  native  cm 
to  Kuro|>ean  ami  American  ports.  He  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  as  mate  of  the 
ship  Antwerp,  and  a  very  short  time  after  his  arrival  was  made  captain  of  the  tug 
Pilot,  Leaving  the  Pilot  he  look  charge  of  the  Isabel,  and  afterward  of  the  Wg  tag 
Alexander,  which  he  ran  until  the  Uunsmuirs  built  the  handsome  steamer  Joan. 
when  he  took  command  and  ran  her  successfully  until  December,  1  Suj  when  he 
received  an  appointment  as  regular  pilot  of  deep-water  vessels  in  the  Victoria  district. 

"Capt.  J.  P,  Bendrodt  was  born  in  Denmark  in  1859  and  has  followed  the  water  since  boyhood.  He  began  his  career  in  the 
Northwest  as  mate  on  the  old  schooner  A'ate,  trading  between  Victoria  and  Fort  Simpson.  In  1879  he  made  a  trip  to  Australia  as 
second  mate  on  the  brig  Hazard.  Returning  to  Victoria  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Hudson's  Ray  Company  as  mate  on  the 
steamers  Otter  and  Princea  Louise.  He  remained  there  four  years  and  in  1885  shipped  in  the  same  capacity  011  the  tug  Alexander, 
owned  by  the  Dunsmuirs.  In  1887  he  was  given  command  of  the  vessel,  aud  contiuued  in  that  employ  uutil  November,  1890,  when 
he  was  appointed  pilot  for  the  Nanaimo  district. 

•Capt.  W.  J.  Bryant  was  born  at  sea  between  Liverpool  and  New  Orleans  in  1842.  At  the  age  of  eight  his  name  appeared  on 
a  ship's  articles  at  twenty-five  cents  a  month.  When  twelve  years  old  he  shipped  on  the  bark  I'.lstnote,  and  at  eighteen  he  wa» 
mate  of  the  ship  American  Union,  carrying  materials  for  constructing  the  Suez  Canal.    He  received  his  first  command,  the  brig 
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vessels  crossing  in  or  out.  The  immense  volume  of  water  flowing  seaward  spread  over  the  sands  between  Cape 
Disappointment  and  Point  Adams  to  a  width  of  six  miles,  forming  from  one  to  four  separate  and  distinct  channels, 
in  none  of  which  was  a  sufficient  depth  of  water  for  the  larger  class  of  vessels  built  for  the  modern  carrying  trade. 
As  the  commerce  of  Oregon  and  Washington  increased,  the  Government  was  induced  to  take  some  action  toward 
concentrating  the  water  into  a  single  channel.  To  accomplish  this  the  engineers  proposed  to  build  a  jetty  from 
Fort  Stevens  extending  in  a  westerly  direction  out  across  Clatsop  Spit.  The  first  appropriation  of  $100,000  for 
this  work  was  made  in  the 
River  and  Harbor  Bill  of 
July,  18S4.  Active  work 
was  commenced  in  April, 
1SS5,  and  continued  until 
October,  over  a  thousand 
fect  of  the  jetty  being  com- 
pleted. When  the  first 
appropriation  was  expended, 
work  was  abandoned  until 
September,  1886,  when  a  sec- 
ond sum  of  $187,500  was 
allowed.  There  were  no 
further  appropriations  until 
August,  1888,  and,  as  those 
previously  made  were  com- 
paratively small  considering 
the  magnitude  of  the  work, 
the  progress  was  necessarily 
slow.  It  had,  however, I 
reached  a  point  where  the 

splendid  results  were  becoming  apparent,  and  hence  it  was  easy  to  induce  Congress  to  grant  half  a  million  dollars 
in  August,  1888.  When  this  sum  was  available  the  plant  was  extensively  improved,  the  Government  steamer 
Cascades  was  placed  in  commission  to  tow  the  rock  barges  between  the  quarry  and  Astoria,  and  the  tug  George 
if.  Mendell  was  built  to  take  the  barges  from  Astoria  to  the  jetty.  The  rolling-stock  on  the  jetty  was  increased 
to  five  locomotives  and  sixty-two  cars,  a  new  receiving  wharf  was  built,  and  with  these  equipments  the  work  was 
pushed  to  completion.  Ample  funds  were  provided  until  April  1,  1894,  when  work  was  suspended  for  several 
months.  The  plant  was  put  in  operation  again  in  August.  1894,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  delays  caused 
by  bad  weather,  work  has  been  steadily  carried  on.    The  construction  of  this  jetty  is  probably  without  a  parallel 

in  the  history  of  Government  work, 
for  the  reason  that  it  will  be  com- 
pleted for  a  trifle  more  than  half  of 
the  original  estimated  cost,  which  was 
$3,710,000.  The  total  cost,  including 
a  number  of  features  not  originally 
specified,  will  be  but  $2,025,000. 
Nearly  half  a  million  lineal  feet  of 
piling,  three  million  feet  of  timber, 
and  about  nine  hundred  thousand 
tons  of  rock,  were  used  in  its  con- 
struction. Transporting  rock  from 
the  quarries  by  the  steamer  Cascades 
and  the  barges  afforded  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  cheapness  of  water 
carriage.  The  average  cost  of  towing 
from  the  quarry  to  the  jetty  and 
returning  the  empty  barges  has  been 
less  than  twenty-one  cents  per  ton,  including  all  the  incidental  expenses  of  repairing  and  maintaining  the  steamers 
and  barges.  The  distance  of  the  round  trip  is  nearly  225  miles.  The  jetty  is  about  twenty-five  thousaud  feet 
long,  and  when  completed  the  rock  at  the  shore  end  will  be  twelve  feet  above  water,  sloping  to  ten  feet  at  a 
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Mary  C.  Cautery,  at  tt*  age  of  twentv-one.  In  1S71  he  limit  in  Kast  Boston  the  bark  Roving  Sailor,  with  which  he  made  many 
successful  voyages  until  1877,  when  she  was  caught  in  a  typhoon  at  Yokohama  and  thrown  on  the  beach.  The  entire  crew  were 
saved,  although  the  beach  was  strewn  with  dead  from  a  large  number  of  other  vessels  which  were  lost  in  the  same  storm.  Captain 
Bryant  continued  following  the  sea  until  1879,  when,  after  an  extended  trip  to  the  Orient,  he  abandoned  the  water  and  settled  in 
California,  remaining  there  until  1S83.  when  he  went  to  the  Sound  to  take  charge  of  the  .shipping  business  of  John  L.  Hownnl.  In 
1885  he  was  appointed  foiled  Slates  inspector  of  hulls  for  the  Puget  Sound  and  Alaska  district. 
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distance  of  one  and  eight-tenths  miles  out,  and  thence  to  four  feet  above  low  water  at  the  outer  end.  It  has 
already  practically  accomplished  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended,  and,  instead  of  several  crooked,  shallow 
channels  straggling  seaward  over  a  wide  expanse  of  sand  spits,  there  is  a  single  straight,  deep  channel  showing  a 
depth  of  thirty  feet  of  water  at  low  tide.  Naturally  this  marvelous  change  has  had  its  effect  on  the  adjoining 
sands.  Inside  of  the  jetty,  where  the  breakers  formerly  curled  at  low  water,  is  a  tract  of  about  three  thousand 
acres,  nearly  all  of  which  is  bare  at  low  water  and  on  which  there  has  been  an  average  deposit  of  five  feet  of 
sand.  This  is  constantly  increasing,  strengthening  the  jetty,  and  insuring  the  permanency  of  the  improvement. 
The  work  almost  from  its  inception  has  been  in  charge  of  G.  B.  Hegardt,  superintendent,  with  J.  M.  Stoncman, 
manager,  aud  E.  M.  Philabaum,  chief  clerk. 

The  Columbia  grain  fleet  in  1 885  included  the  British  barks  C/aii  Ferguson  799  tons,  Annie  M.  Law  1,179. 
Gwyuedd  1,053,  Martha  Fisher  811,  Ophelia  1,184,  Bankdale  1,338,  Attn  Millirent  994,  Helia  530,  Lizzie  Htli 
1,036,  Craig  Mullen  761,  Ullock  779,  Martina  1,271,  Valparaiso  730,  Barracouta  610,  Chilena  680,  Saraea  846, 
Lurayas  446,  Embleton  t,  196,  Renfrewshire  898,  Yosemile  768,  Martabtvt  737.  Dovenby  848,  William  D.  Seed  746, 
Kircardineshire  1,282,  A 'int iune  71S,  John  Nicholson  685,  Staghouud  973.  Cumbrian  1,053,  Monmouthshire  1,162, 
llama  i.cxxd,  A'entvis  668,  Roslyn  Castle  644,  British  Monarch  1,262,  Oban  Hay  1,068,  Edward  Percy  860, 
Allahabad  1,143,  M.  &  Af.  Cox  1,181,  San  Luis  591,  Janet  McNeil  890,  Remonstrant  1,045.  Zamora  1,180. 
Haddingtonshire  1.149,  Archer  765.  Elina  772,  Carnanon  Castle  720,  Kitty  803,  Haider  75H.  Suitelma  961. 
British  Army  1,289,  Josie  Troop  [,098,  Glenafton  1.109,  West  York  679,  Caonabo  666,  Peri  897.  Earl  Derby  961. 
Mercia  751,  Columbus  744,  Highmoor  1,143,  Carnmoney  1.255.  Cormorant  1,073,  Primera  597,  Crosshill  1,012, 
Glershee  840,  Santiago  979.  Difbnur  1,281,  Ao//a  Roolch  81 1,  Parlhia  1,022,  Z-fr</  h'iunard  84 1,  .  Ibernyte  700, 
Norcross  897,  yar*a  890,  Compadre  890,  Singapore  656,  67««  McLeod  646,  Northernhay  1,221  ;  British  slii|>s 
Citadel  1,363,  Yarra  Yarra  1,242,  Perthshire  596,  Sovereign  1.173,  Montgomery  Castle  871,  Beemah  954,  /«w 
Sprout  670,  Nagpore  1,209,  Portia  i. 424.  /•/.  A\  Watson  1,670,  G'/j'  <j7  Benares  1.567,  (,//)•  <y*  //aukow  1.195, 
Dunideer  989,  C/Vj'  0/"  Florence  1,200,  Friedeburg  760,  Grisdale  1,222,  Grasmere  1.246,  Macdarmid  1,530, 
Respigadera  1,629,  Abeona  979,  Carmarthan  Castle  1,407,  Abercorn  1,252,  Winnipeg  1,308  ;  American  ships 
McNear  1.335./.  /?.  Brown  1,551,  7/7//V  A".  Starbuck  1,931,  7".  A".  0a/r.v  1,893,  Harry  Morse  1,360, /M*  T.  Bern 
1,420,  Olive  S.  Southard  1,193  i  American  barks  Western  Belle  1,135,  £  Uitrlburt  1,038.  George  S.  Homer 
1,267,  General  Fairchild  1.428  ;  German  barks  Jose/a  875.  Britannia  841,  AVora  970,  German  ship  Moltke  82S. 
The  largest  of  the  fleet  was  the  American  ship  7////V  A'.  Starbuck,  1,931,  and  the  smallest  the  British  hart 
Lucayas,  446  tons.    Fifty-fiVe  registered  over  1,000,  thirty  over  1,200,  eleven  over  1.400,  four  over  1,600,  and  two 

over  i, 800  tons. 

Two  British  barks  bound  for 
the  Columbia  River  left  their  bones 
on  North  Beach  early  in  1885.  The 
first,  the  Abbey  Cowper,  699  tons,  in 
command  of  Capt.  William  Ross, 
with  a  crew  of  eighteen  men.  sailed 
into  the  breakers  near  Shoalwater 
Bay,  January  4th.  and  became  a  total 
loss,  all  hands  reaching  shore  in 
safety.  The  bark  was  in  ballast  from 
Mollendo  for  the  Columbia,  and  on 
nearing  the  mouth  of  the  river 
encountered  a  fog,  which,  with  the 
captain's  ignorance  of  the  strong 
northerly  current  at  this  point,  was 
the  principal  cause  of  the  disaster. 
Two  weeks  later  the  Dewa  Gunea- 
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dhar,  Capt.  John    Battersby.  from 

Magdaleua  Bay  for  the  Columbia  River,  struck  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  wreck  of  the  Abbey  Covper 
under  the  same  conditions,  and  the  result  was  a  similar  catastrophe.  As  their  close  proximity  to  the  breakers 
became  known,  the  crew  of  the  Gungadhar  let  go  the  anchors  and  tried  to  work  out  of  the  difficulty,  but  the 
ship's  bottom  was  foul,  and  this  and  the  heavy  sea  running  prevented  her  getting  away  from  the  land,  and  she 
gradually  drifted  in  and  pounded  to  pieces.  The  Gungadhar  was  of  594  tons  register,  twenty-five  years  old  and 
carried  a  crew  of  twelve  men.  The  bark  Arabella,  Captain  Williams,  lumber-laden  from  Burrard's  Inlet  for 
Montevideo,  was  wrecked  on  the  south  shore  of  Trial  Island,  December  25th,  while  in  tow  of  the  tug  Pilot,  Captain 
Douglass.  The  accident  happened  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  tug  striking  first  but  afterward  getting 
clear.  The  Arabella's  injuries  were  such  that  she  could  not  be  moved,  aud  the  wreck  was  sold  to  the  Dominion 
Sawmill  Company  for  $355,  and  the  cargo  of  lumber  for  $1.50  per  thousand.  The  vessel  was  built  at  Quebec  in 
1875,  registered  729  tons,  and  carried  479.387  feet  of  lumber. 
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The  Gazelle,  which  was  constructed  on  the  Columbia  several  years  before,  and  owned  and  operated  by  Capt. 
Hiram  Olney,  was  burned  on  the  Stillaguamish  River  on  March  12th,  the  fire  starting  in  the  galley.  The  steamer 
burned  to  the  water's  edge,  and  the  hull  then  sank.  The  steamer  Wildwood  caught  fire  at  Olympia,  July  21st, 
sustaining  damages  amounting  to  several  thousand  dollars  ;  and  the  Huntress,  a  small  trading  steamer  on  the 
Columbia,  burned  to  the  water's  edge  at  Kalama,  I)ecemt)er  18th.  The  Hritish  bark  Haddingtonshire,  Captain 
Frazier,  one  of  the  Columbia  grain  fleet,  while  outward  bound,  went  ashore  on  the  California  coast  a  short  distance 
below  San  Francisco,  August  20th,  her  master  and  all  but  two  of  the  crew  perishing  in  the  breakers.  The  pioneer 
hark  Montana  was  lost  at  Ncwshagak,  July  27th,  and  the  steamer  Alexander  Duncan,  from  Hueneme  for  San 
Francisco,  was  wrecked  at  Fort  Point,  September  9th.  The  Hawaiian  bark  Thomas  R.  Foster,  from  Hsquimalt, 
December  9,  1885.  with  1,650  tons  of  coal  for  Honolulu,  encountered  a  heavy  southwest  gale  soon  after  leaving 
port  and  commenced  making  water  very  fast  on  the  twelfth,  the  leak  increasing  until  all  hands  were  obliged  to 
keep  at  the  pumps  to  prevent  her  sinking. 
She  was  then  headed  for  Cape  Flattery  before 
a  southeast  gale,  sighted  the  cape  on  the 
sixteenth,  but  there  encountered  a  northeast 
gate,  and,  as  the  water  in  the  hold  was  increas- 
ing, was  headed  for  the  beach  eight  miles  east 
of  CajK*  Cook  and  run  in  with  twelve  feet  of 
water  in  the  hold.  Two  of  the  boats  were 
destroyed  by  the  sea,  but  in  the  other  the  crew 
reached  shore,  where  they  lived  on  mussels, 
seaweed  and  a  few  mice  for  twenty-two  days, 
and  were  then  taken  to  Kyoquot  village  by 
the  Indians,  with  whom  they  remained  nearly 
two  months,  when  the  steamer  Sir  James 
Douglas  took  them  to  Victoria.  The  vessel 
was  commanded  by  Capt.  F.  W.  Rugg,  with 
P.  Green  and  William  Dean,  mates,  and  a 
crew  of  fifteen  men. 

Several  men  prominent  in  marine  rowwum  &  coasx  STuy.mr  comp^vb  -dou-hii.  • 

circles  passed  away  in  1885      Among  the 

deaths  occurring  at  Portland  were  those  of  Capt.  John  Wolf,  a  pioueer  steamboatman,  October  14th,  aged 
sixty-four  ;  Capt.  Nathaniel  B.  Ingersoll,  who  brought  the  steamship  Dakota  to  the  Pacific.  December  5th, 
aged  sixty-one  ;  Capt.  J.  G.  Fairfowl,  formerly  of  the  North  Pacific  Transportation  Company,  January  1 8  th,  aged 
sixty-two  ;  and  John  H.  Carney,  a  well  known  purser  on  ocean  and  Sound  steamers,  August  9th.  Peter  McQuade, 
interested  in  British  Columbia  marine  matters  since  1858,  died  at  Victoria,  aged  sixty-one  ;  Daniel  Longfellow, 
one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Washington  Steamboat  Company,  at  San  Francisco,  Octotn-r  5th  ;  and  Capt.  Irving 
.Stevens,  for  twenty  years  a  pilot  between  Astoria  and  Portland,  at  his  home  on  the  Cowlitz  River,  May  29th. 

Fully  fifty  steamers  came  into  existence  on  Puget  Sound  and  the  Columbia  and  Willamette  rivers  in  1886, 
and,  while  none  of  them  were  so  pretentious  as  some  of  the  productions  of  former  years,  each  one  proved  of  value 
in  the  particular  field  wherein  it  was  employed.  The  steamer  Dolphin  was  built  at  Astoria  by  Capt.  D. 
Mackenzie'  and  his  associates,  who  intended  her  for  deep-sea  fishing,  but  after  making  a  few  trips  she  was  sold  to 
the  Ilwaco  Railway  &  Navigation  Company  and  afterward  to  the  Portland  &  Coast  Steamship  Company, 
who  operated  her  in  the  coasting  trade.  The  Dolphin  was  eighty-seven  feet  five  inches  long,  twenty-two  feet  four 
inches  beam,  and  eight  feet  hold,  and  was  commanded  by  Thomas  Neill,  John  Peterson,  Thomas  Latham  and 
J.  B.  Patterson.  She  went  to  Puget  Sound  in  1893  and  from  there  to  Alaska.  The  steam  schooner  Resit  Olsen 
was  launched  at  Sorenson's  shipyard  at  Portland  in  April  and  commenced  running  to  Tillamook.  She  was 
owned  by  William  Olsen  and  handled  by  F.  A.  Johnson  and  O.  R.  Staples.  She  retired  from  the  coasting  trade 
about  1S89,  and  was  used  in  the  halibut  fisheries  and  also  in  sealing,  and  while  engaged  in  the  latter  work  was 
lost  in  Japanese  waters  in  1895.  Capt.  J.  J.  Winant  built  the  steam  schooner  Mischief  at  Oneatta  on  Yaquiua 
Bay,  placing  her  in  the  trade  between  Yaquina  and  the  Columbia  He  operated  her  until  1890,  when  she 
embarked  in  sealing,  and  for  the  past  three  years  has  been  in  the  British  service,  acting  as  a  tender  to  the  Bering 
Sea  fleet,  Capt.  Hamilton  R.  Foote,"'  the  well  known  British  Columbia  yachtsman,  having  command.  The 

•Capt.  I).  Mackenzie  was  born  in  Scotland  in  1S63  and  commenced  his  marine  service  on  sailing  vessels.  He  wcul  to  America 
and  entered  the  steamship  service  011  the  Great  Lakes.  After  two  years  at  this  work  he  moved  to  Astoria  and  served  on  the  tug 
Columbia  as  fireman  with  Captain  Staples.  On  leaving  that  employment  he  joined  his  brother  and  constructed  the  sloop  Ventute 
for  deep-sea  fishing,  and,  meeting  with  success,  built  the  steamer  Dolphin  for  the  same  purpose.  Encountering  financial  reverses 
he  sold  her  and  went  to  Alaska  on  the  steamer  Union.  He  remained  there  three  years,  then,  after  a  visit  to  Scotland,  went  to  British 
Columbia  and  purchased  an  interest  in  the  tug  I'/yilc,  which  he  soon  disposed  of  and  engaged  as  engineer  on  the  steamer  Eliza 
EJnurds. 

'"Capt.  Hamilton  R.  Foote  was  born  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  in  iSjS,  and  was  in  the  steamship  service  out  of  European  ports  for 
several  years,  afterward  coming  to  the  United  States  and  serving  on  Lake  Ontario.  He  went  to  Victoria  in  1890,  and  was  in  charge 
of  the  steamers  T.  W,  Carter,  Spinster  and  Mischief,  making  a  number  of  trips  to  Alaska  and  the  northern  coast  with  the  latter 
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steam  tug  Cruiser  was  constructed  at  North  Bend,  Coos  Bay,  in  1886,  for  A.  IE.  Simpson.  She  was 
seventy  feet  long,  sixteen  feet  beam,  and  six  feet  hold,  with  engines  nine  and  sixteen  by  twelve  inches 
Captains  J.  C.  Reed  and  Edward  Gunderson  "  have  handled  the  steamer  on  Gray's  Harbor  and  Shoalwater  Bay 
nearly  all  the  time  since  her  completion.  The  steamers  Antelope  and  Butcher  Boy  were  launched  at  MarsbBeld. 
The  former  belonged  to  O.  Reed,  who  ran  her  as  captain  until  1888,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  H.  B.  Lockwood. 
The  Dunhams  and  X.  J.  Cornwall 
afterward  owned  the  steamer,  and 
J.  H.  Yaeger,"  Daniel  Roberts  and 
George  Leneve "  served  as  masters 
and  F.  A.  Fox  "as  engineer.  The 
Butcher  Boy  was  a  small  propeller 
built  by  S.  C.  Rodgers,  who  handled 
her.  with  August  Schmidt, ''engineer. 

The  Electric,  a  handsome  little 
propeller  sixty-four  feet  long,  fifteen 
feet  beam,  and  four  feet  hold,  was 
constructed  at  Astoria  by  Capt.  A.  C. 
Fisher,  who  operated  her  until  1890 
and  then  sold  her  to  Capt.  Charles 
Gunderson  and  Thomas  Russell.  In 
1894  she  was  purchased  by  Capt. 
Wilbur  Babbidgc,  has  run  steadily 
on  the  route  l>etween  Skipanon  and 
Astoria,  and  is  one  of  the  best  steam- 
ers of  her  class  on  the  lower  river. 
The  Favorite,  a  sixty-foot  propeller, 
was  built  at  Astoria  for  Capt.  William  P.  Dillon,  who  used  her  on  the  Westport  route  until  1888,  when  she 
was  purchased  by  Capt.  W.  E.  Warren,  who  handled  her  for  a  year  and  then  disposed  of  her  to  Capt.  J.  J.  Winant 
and  M.  G.  Buckley.  The  Oregon  Development  Company,  which  was  in  reality  the  Oregon  Pacific  Railroad 
Company,  launched  two  fine  stern  wheel  steamers  at  Portland  in  1886.  The  Three  Sisters,  the  first  to  enter  the 
water,  was  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  long,  thirty  feet  beam,  and  four  feet  four  inches  hold,  with  eugincs 
twelve  by  forty-eight  inches.     She  commenced  running  on  the  upper  Willamette  in  charge  of  J.  L.  Smith. 
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vessel.    In  1893  he  took  the  Mischief  to  St.  Michael's  Island  with  the  first  cargo  or  British  goods  since  the  Russian  occupation. 

nearly  thirty  years  previous.  Captain  Foote  has  always  taken  a  great  interest  in 
yachting  matters,  and  was  the  first  commodore  of  the  Northwestern  International 
Yachting  Association,  which  is  composed  of  the  various  clubs  of  Washington 
and  Rritinh  Columbia,  and  has  also  held  the  office  of  treasurer  of  the  association. 

"Capt.  F.dward  Gunderson  of  North  Cove,  Wash.,  was  born  in  Norwa;  fan 
1857  and  began  sailing  out  of  San  Francisco  in  1879  on  the  barkentine  Portland. 
running  from  the  Columbia  River.  He  was  afterward  on  the  steamer  Edith  anO 
the  tug  Sea  Lion  at  San  Francisco,  and  on  the  tugs  Traveler,  Ranger  and  Prints* 
on  Gray 's  Harbor  for  three  years.  He  then  sailed  for  a  year  on  the  schooner 
Pare,  and  on  reluming  to  Shoalwater  Bay  was  engaged  on  the  steamers  Edgar, 
South  /tend  and  Cruiser. 

"J.  H.  Yaeger,  engineer,  was  born  in  Michigan  in  1S44  aud  went  to  Oregon 
in  1874.  His  first  marine  work  there  was  on  the  steamer  Annie,  where  he  ran 
as  engineer  for  a  year.  He  afterward  held  the  same  position  on  the  Ceres  for 
four  or  five  years,  leaving  her  to  run  as  master  of  the  Antelope.  On  leaving  tbe 
latter  steamer  he  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits,  and  at  present  is  proprietor  of 
a  store  at  Baudot),  Or. 

"Capt.  George  Leneve  of  Myrtle  Point,  Or.,  was  born  in  Illinois  in  1S51, 
and  in  1881  commenced  steamboating  on  the  Little  Annie,  which  five  years  later 
was  his  first  command.  He  was  next  in  charge  of  the  steamer  Ceres  for  two 
years  anil  of  the  Restless,  owned  by  Capt.  Robert  Frederick*.  He  was  afterward 
master  of  the  Antelope  and  Alert,  remaining  with  the  latter  steamer  about  three 
years,  and  after  a  few  months  on  shore,  in  July,  1894,  taking  the  sieamer  Myrtle. 
of  which  be  has  since  had  charge. 

"F.  A.  Fox,  engineer,  was  born  at  Rainier,  Or.,  in  1858,  commenced 
his  marine  service  on  the  tug  Escort  at  Coos  Bay  in  1882,  and  was  on  the  tugs 
Escort,  Fearless  and  Columbia  for  about  five  years.  He  was  afterward  engineer 
on  the  steamers  Antelope,  Monlesano,  Myrtle,  Butcher  Boy  and  Bertha  on  Coos 
Bay,  and  in  1893  was  engaged  in  the  construction  of  the  steam  schooner  U'eott  it 
San  Francisco,  serving  for  a  short  time  as  engineer  on  the  tug  Ethel  and  Mario*. 
Capt.  Hamilton  k.  hoots  He  bat  retired  from  the  water  and  is  at  present  engaged  in  the  hotel  business  at 

Florence. 

"August  Schmidt,  engineer,  was  born  in  Austria  in  1848,  came  to  thia  country  in  1864,  ran  out  of  New  York  until  1869,  and 
then  moved  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  where  he  worked  for  a  while  in  a  machine  shop  and  then  joined  the  steamer  Prince  Alfred,  running 
north  to  Victoria.  He  went  to  Coos  Bay  in  1873.  was  employed  on  shore  until  1879,  and  then  served  as  chief  engineer  on  the 
steamer  Verona,  owned  by  R.  D.  Hume,  for  two  years,  ana  also  occupied  the  same  position  on  the  Little  Annie  while  sbe  was  at 
Coos  Bay.    He  afterward  ran  on  the  Butcher  Boy',  Milton,  Restless,  Alert  and  a  number  of  other  steamers. 
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W.  P.  Short  "then  took  command  and  retained  it  for  three  years,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  J.  D.  Miller  in 
1891.  Capt.  Robert  Youug  was  master  in  1893,  and  Thomas  J.  Hardy"  was  engineer  for  several  years.  The 
N.  S.  Bentley  was  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  thirty-two  feet  beam,  and  four  and  one-half  feet  hold,  with 
engines  sixteen  by  sixty  inches.  She  made  her  trial  trip  December  13th  in  charge  of  Capt.  J.  L.  Smith,  and 
two  weeks  later  sank  at  Salem  while  loaded  with  3,800  bushels  of 
wheat.  She  was  raised  and  continued  in  the  Oregon  Pacific  service. 
Capt.  J.  P.  Coulter  succeeded  Smith,  and  Sherman  V.  Short  had  com- 
mand in  1 888  and  1889. 

David  Stephenson  ,k  built  the  steam  launch  Mikado  at  Portland 
for  Capt.  J.  A.  Brown,  a  stevedore,  who  used  her  in  his  work  in  the 
harbor  and  as  a  pleasure  boat  for  hunting  excursions.  She  was 
lengthened  in  1889  and  in  June  sold  to  parties  on  the  Sound,  Capt. 
Thomas  Doig  taking  her  round.  On  reaching  her  destination  she 
ran  l>etween  Kairhaven,  Sehorne  and  Whatcom  and  made  a  great  deal 
of  money  for  her  owners  during  the  boom.  She  was  afterward  taken 
to  Lake  Washington,  and  after  running  there  a  short  time  returned 
to  the  Sound.  Claud  Troup  "  handled  her  on  the  Columbia  River, 
and  John  W.  Brooks"'"  and  Charles  Bergman,  her  present  owner,  have 
been  her  masters  on  the  Sound.  Other  small  steamers  constructed  at 
Portland  were  the  Daisy  by  William  Pride,  the  Lena  for  the  bswis 
River  trade,  the  Julia  and  the  Quinanl.  The  ferry  steamer  Albinti 
No.  1  was  completed  at  Portland,  the  Nellie  at  Columbus,  and  the 
Rattler at  Ainsworth.  The  steam  launch  Jeannette,  built  in  New  York, 
was  brought  to  Portland  by  the  Oregon  Railway  8t  Navigation  Com- 
pany and  handled  by  Claud  Troup.    The  steamer  Fleetwood,  which 


Capt.  W.  Y.  Siiohi 


"Capt.  W.  P.  Shoit  was  born  in  Buttcvillc,  Or.,  in  1851,  and  commenced 
his  marine  life  on  the  Government  steamer  Cascades  in  1881.  After  working  a 
short  time  as  a  deckhand  be  was  appointed  mate,  holding  that  position  on  the 

steamer  for  three  years  and  then  entering  the  employ  of  Joseph  Kellogg  as  mate  on  the  steamers  Toledo  and  Joseph  Kellogg.  lie 
left  Kellogg's  employ  three  years  later  and  entered  that  of  the  Oregon  Pacific  as  mate  on  the  steamer  A'.  Ilenttey  for  a  year,  aud 
was  then  given  command  of  the  steamer  Three  Sisters,  running  ber  for  two  years.  Early  in  1891  he  was  engaged  by  Captain  Troup 
to  go  to  the  upper  Columbia,  and  in  the  service  of  the  Columbia  &  Kootenai  Steam  Navigation  Company  was  engaged  on  tbe 
Spokane,  l.ytton,  Itlicilliwael,  Kootenai  and  Columbia  on  Kootenai  Lake  and  the  upper  Columbia.  He  returned  from  tbe  Columbia 
River  in  1893  aud  ran  for  a  little  while  as  male  on  the  Dalles  City,  and  in  April,  1894,  w»s  placed  in  charge  of  the  steamer  Regulator 
on  the  middle  river.  Captain  Short  is  a  brother  of  Capt.  Sherman  V.  Short  of  the  Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation  Company's 
steamers,  and  of  Cnpt.  Marshall  Short,  who  was  killed  at  Astoria  while  in  command  of  the  Octlahama. 

>:  Thomas  J.  H'irdy,  engineer,  was  born  in  St.  I.ouis  in  1S40.     At  an  early  age  he  began  running  on  the  lower  Mississippi, 

where  he  was  first  employed  as  a  pilot  and  afterward  as  an  engineer.  In  the 
latter  capacity  he  served  for  several  years  on  the  Mississippi  and  upper  Missouri, 
coming  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  1&80.  His  first  work  was  as  chief  engineer  of  the 
.Alice,  whicb  he  left  a  year  later  and  worked  ashore  for  five  years,  theu  joining 
the  Three  Sisters,  where  he  remained  for  a  similar  period.  He  was  afterward  in 
charge  of  the  engines  on  tbe  Shaver  and  a  number  of  other  steamers.  He  has 
held  an  engineer's  license  for  nearly  twenty-four  years. 

M  David  Stephenson,  shipbuilder,  of  Portland.  Or.,  wax  bora  in  St.  Johns, 
New  Brunswick,  iu  1835,  aud  learned  bis  trade  at  his  native  town,  wbere  he  built 
•  great  many  sailing  vessels.  He  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  i8K»  and  in  1886 
constructed  the  steamer  Mikado  for  Capt.  J.  A.  Brown.  He  afterward  built  the 
stern  wheel  steamers  A'<)  Wonder,  Altona  mid  Messenger  aud  the  profilers  Wat- 
lim  a  and  Baranoff.  He  then  went  to  Kootenai  Lake,  where  be  completed  the 
steamer  Nelson  for  the  Columbia  &  Kootenai  Navigation  Company.  He  also 
built  the  twin  propeller  W.  Hunter  at  New  Denver,  on  Slocan  Lake,  for  J.  Fred 
Hume  and  others. 

"Capt.  Claud  Troup  was  born  in  Vancouver,  Wash.,  November  2j,  1S65, 
and  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  his  father,  William  H.  Troup,  und  his  grand- 
father, Capt.  James  Turnbull,  by  evidencing  at  an  early  age  a  passion  for  steam- 
boating.  When  a  mere  boy  he  successfully  aeled  as  master  of  the  little  steamers 
Dispatch  and  Jeannette and  followed  this  with  an  apprenticeship  at  the  Willamette 
Iron  Works.  After  leaving  there  he  superintended  the  building  of  the  little 
steamer  Mikado,  on  which  he  served  as  master  anil  engineer,  and  then  entered 
the  employ  of  the  Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation  Company  as  engineer  on  several 
of  their  best  boats,  but  soon  left  them,  and.  in  company  with  several  others, 
buiit  tbe  celebrated  stcrnwheeler  Greyhound.  Captain  Tronp  placed  the  machin- 
ery in  tbe  steamer  and  went  with  her  to  Puget  Sound,  occupying  the  position  of 
chief  engineer  for  several  years.  He  afterward  took  command  of  tbe  steamer 
and  is  now  her  managing  owner.  Since  arriving  on  the  Sound  the  Greyhound 
has  beaten  every  boat  she  has  raced  with  and  has  a  record  for  speed  that  is  phe- 
nomenal for  one  of  her  size  aud  construction.  Much  of  the  success  which  has 
marked  ber  career  is  due  to  tbe  practical  knowledge  of  steamboaling  which  her 
master  has  displayed.  While  a  young  man,  Captain  Troup  has  had  a  long  and 
varied  experience,  having  filled'  almost  every  position  on  hoard  a  steamboat, 
where  he  is  a*  much  at  home  in  the  engine-room  as  in  the  pilot-house,  and  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  management  and  operation 
of  steamers.    He  resides  at  Seattle,  Wash. 

"Capt.  John  W.  Brooks  was  born  in  Wyoming  in  1862  aud  came  to  Puget  Sound  in  1879.  He  commenced  steamboaling  on 
the  steamer  Nellie  and  has  followed  the  business  continuously  since  that  time.  For  the  past  few  years  he  has  been  matter  of  the 
steamer  E.  D.  Smith. 
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had  earned  money  and  fame  on  the  Columbia,  was  taken  to  Puget  Sound  in  November,  making  the  run  from 
the  Columbia  bar  to  Neah  Bay  in  twenty-four  hours,  encountering  a  terrific  gale  on  the  way.  George  I) 
Messegee  handled  her  on  the  trip,  and  she  narrowly  escaped  destruction.  In  the  midst  of  the  heavy  gale  and 
high  seas,  which  kept  her  proiH-ller  out  of  water  about  half  the  time,  her  house  caught  fire  near  the  toiler, 
but  the  flames  were  extinguished  before  any  great  damage  was  done.  The  Fleetwood  commenced  running 
between  Olympia  and  Seattle,  where  she  met  with  a  reception  fully  as  generous  as  that  accorded  her  wbeii 
she  first  appeared  on  the  Columbia.  She  also  encountered  her  old  Columbia  River  rival,  the  Hay  ward,  and 
there  was  spirited  competition  between  the  two  steamers.  The  propellers  Gold  Dust  and  Michigan  were  also 
taken  to  the  Sound.  The  tug  Mogul  was  launched  at  Tacoraa,  March  20th,  for  the  Tacoma  Steam  Navigation 
Company,  the  principal  members  of  which  were  James  Griffiths,"  Gen.  J.  W.  Sprague  and  I.  \V.  Anderson. 
She  was  ninety-four  feet  long,  nineteen  feet  eight  inches  beam,  and  ten  and  one-half  feet  hold.  She  entered 
the  towing  service  as  soon  as  completed  and  was  for  several  years  in  command  of  Capt  Clark  W.  Sprague, 
a  well  known  Columbia  River  steamboatman.  In  1894  she  was  placed  under  the  British  flag  and  practically 
rebuilt  at  Victoria  by  her  new  owner,  Capt.  Henry  Smith.  When  she  was  again  put  in  commission  she  was 
considered  as  good  as  new,  but  in  May,  1895,  she  collided  with  a  ship  she  had  been  towing  and  sustained 
injuries  which  necessitated  immediate  beaching,  and  she  became  a  total  wreck. 

The  Yukon,  a  small  propeller  of  about  thirty  tons  burden,  constructed  of  thin  iron,  was  launched  in  Seattle 
in  1886  by  a  blacksmith  named  Holmes.    While  the  craft  was  in  process  of  construction  the  roof  of  the  shop  fc':l 


hungry  the  engine  was  stopped  until  food  was  forthcoming.  He  would  occasionally  extort  enough  for  his 
shipmates,  but  usually  the  passengers  were  inexorable,  and  he  was  obliged  to  surreptitiously  divide  with  hi* 


•  Capt  J.mR-s  Griffiths  was  born  iu  Newport,  Kngland,  in  1861,  and  arrived  at  Tacoma  in  1885.  With  Gen.  J.  W.  Sprague 
and  I.  W.  Anderson  he  built  the  tug  Mogul,  and  in  September  of  that  year  opened  a  branch  office  in  Port  Townscnd  and  engaged  in 
the  towing  business.  The  firm  was  changed  to  Griffiths.  Stetson  &  Co.  in  1S.S7.  In  1SS8  the  Tacoma  office  was  discontinued  and 
Captain  Griffiths  removed  to  l'ort  Townsend,  from  where,  until  1892.  he  operated  the  tug  Collin  in  conjunction  with  the  Atogut.  In 
1890  the  firm  bought  the  old  bark  Ludlow  and  tried  the  experiment  of  towing  her  to  San  Francisco  with  a  cargo  of  coal. 
The  trip  was  fairly  successful,  and  the  Ludlow  has  since  made  several  trips  up  and  down  the  Coast.  Captain  Griffiths  was  appointed 
agent  tor  the  wfialelmck  C.  W.  U'etmore  before  she  started  across  the  Atlantic,  and  continued  as  agent  until  she  was  lost  at 
Coos  Bay. 

•Charles  Sperry,  engineer,  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  is  one  of  the  old  school  on  the  Sound  and  was  handling  the  throttle  on  some 
of  the  pioneer  steamers  l>eforc  some  of  the  present  generation  of  steamboatmen  were  born.  He  was  for  a  long  time  on  the  steamer 
Zephyr  when  she  was  considered  the  finest  sternwheeler  on  the  Sound,  and  since  that  time  bits  l>een  engaged  on  nearly  all  the 
steamers  of  any  prominence  plying  on  the  inland  sea,  being  a  practical  machinist  and  having  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Ins 
profession.  Mr.  Sperry  never  met  with  a  serious  accident  with  any  of  the  steamers  iu  his  charge.  His  famous  trip  on  the  }"*{.•« 
starting  on  a  journey  of  hundreds  of  miles  without  even  a  trial  trip,  MM  a  high  testimonial  to  his  ability  in  patting  machinery  in 
place  in  so  perfect  a  manner  that  she  made  the  run  without  a  break.  He  was  for  several  months  chief  engineer  of  the  Critktt.  ami. 
despite  the  fact  that  she  was  provided  with  the  most  intricate  and  complicated  machinery  of  any  steamer  on  the  Sound,  her  numerou* 
delays  and  mishaps  did  not  occur  while  he  was  in  charge. 

''Capt.  H.J.  Gillespie  was  born  in  New  York  in  1S40  and  commenced  sailing  between  there  and  Liverpool  when  »  boy. 
afterward  running  to  China  and  Japan.  On  coining  to  the  Pacific  Coast  he  sailed  for  several  years  iu  the  coasting  trade  on  thr 
OritmUtl,  OuiJenhtl  and  }',>j,  nitte,  leaving  them  to  take  the  steam  schooner  Leo  to  Alaska.  He  was  afterward  in  charge  of  10* 
iteauiers  Coouopo/is,  Yukon,  t  'topta  and  Chiloit.  He  also  went  to  Alaska  as  pilot  on  the  steamer  Atiet  Rtanchard  when  she  took 
the  stern  wheel  steamer  P  ft.  W'eare  to  St.  Michael's  Island.  Captain  Gillespie  is  one  of  the  best  known  pilots  that  have  entered 
Alaskan  waters,  and  has  been  very  successful  with  vessels  in  his  charge. 


C*TT.  H.  J.  ClLI-KHHla 


in  and  damaged  the  hull  considerably,  and  nothing  further  was  done 
with  it  until  this  year,  when  Holmes  engaged  Charles  Sperry, 71  a  well 
known  engineer,  to  put  the  machinery  in  and  run  her  to  Juneau. 
Alaska,  for  a  net  sum  of  $300.  Capt.  H.  J.  Gillespie"  was  engaged 
as  master,  and  a  few  passengers  were  also  secured,  who  were  to 
supply  their  own  food  and  blankets.  Holmes  was  in  a  hurry  to  get 
away,  and,  although  the  machinery  was  new  and  untried,  he  refused 
to  make  a  trial  trip.  Gillespie  and  Sperry  made  an  inventory  of  the 
stores  and  equipment  and  found  five  loaves  of  bread,  one  roll  of 
butter,  a  boiled  ham,  five  pounds  of  crackers  and  a  few  ounces  of  tea, 
rather  limited  provisions  for  so  long  a  journey.  They  also  discovered 
that  a  compass,  chart  and  clock  were  missing  and  at  once  entered  a 
protest,  but,  on  the  repeated  promises  of  Holmes  that  all  of  the 
needed  articles  would  be  secured  at  Nanaimo,  where  they  were  to  call 
for  fuel,  reluctantly  steamed  out  of  the  harbor.  At  Port  Townsend 
the  steamer  was  seized  011  a  charge  of  having  whisky  aboard,  but.  as 
the  customs  authorities  failed  to  find  it,  she  was  released.  On  reach- 
ing Nanaimo  the  coal  was  not  forthcoming,  and  with  little  fuel  and 
less  food  the  Yukon  steamed  away  on  her  thousand-mile  voyage. 
The  eight  passengers  on  board  were  highly  indignant  on  learning 
the  true  state  of  affairs,  and,  as  they  had  all  of  the  provisions,  they 
retaliated  by  refusing  to  divide  with  the  crew.  This  worked  very 
well  as  far  as  Gillespie  and  Holmes  were  concerned,  but  in  this 
dilemma  Sperry  was  master  of  the  situation,  aud  whenever  he  was 
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less  fortunate  companions.  When  the  scanty  stock  of  fuel  was  exhausted,  the  steamer  was  headed  for  the 
beach,  and  Holmes  agreed  to  allow  the  passengers  four  dollars  a  cord  for  chopping  wood.  Frequent  stops 
of  this  nature  were  made,  and  at  Safety  Cove  a  number  of  large  bears,  which  had  apparently  l>een  fasting  for 
several  weeks,  descended  on  the  party,  compelling  them  to  take  to  the  boat,  leaving  their  saws  and  axes.  In 
the  absence  of  a  chart,  compass  or  clock  it  was  far  from  an  eas>  task  to  find  the  way  along  the  coast.  Gillespie 
would  occasionally  give  place  to  Holmes  and  take  a  few  hours  of  rest.  On  one  of  these  occasions  Holmes 
circumnavigated  a  large  island  and  had  started  around  it  the  second  time  when  Sperry  happened  to  notice  the 
place  where  they  had  cut  wood  the  previous  day.  This  and  other  diversions  of  a  similar  nature  enabled  the 
Yukon  to  consume  seventeen  days  between  Nanaimo  and  Juneau,  where  they  eventually  arrived.  Here  the 
passengers  sued  Holmes  for  their  pay  as  woodchoppers  and  also  for  the  time  they  had  lost  on  the  way.  The 
steamer  was  seized  by  the  United  States  marshal  and  sold,  Holmes  receiving  but  $250.  With  this  he  started 
for  the  Yukon  River  but  died  on  the  way.  Gillespie  and  SjKrrry  have  made  frequent  trips  to  Alaska  since, 
hut  it  is  doubtful  if  they  have  ever  participated  in  one  which  has  furnished  them  with  so  many  reasons  for 
remembering  it. 

A  sternwheel  steamer,  eighty-five  feet  long,  twenty-one  feet  beam,  and  five  feet  hold,  was  built  at  Seattle 
for  Moore  &  Meyers,  who  started  her  north  at  the  same  time  the  Yukon  left.  She  was  christened  the  Alaskan 
and  was  operated  for  a  while  on  the  Stickeen  River.  The  sternwheel  steamer  Clara  Jtrozvn,  one  hundred  feet 
long,  twenty-two  feet  beam,  and  four  feet  hold,  was  launched  at  Tacotna  in  1S86  and  is  still  iu  active  service, 
although  she  has  sunk  several  times 
and  has  never  proved  a  profitable 
venture.  The  Washington  Steamboat 
Company  could  hardly  keep  pace  with 
its  rapidly  increasing  business.  F.arly 
in  the  year  they  reinforced  the  fleet 
with  the  steamer  Edith,  built  in  San 
Francisco  as  a  private  yacht  for  W.  C. 
Ralston.  The  Edith  was  a  profiler, 
one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long, 
twenty-four  feet  beam,  and  nine  feet 
seven  inches  hold,  and  was  handled 
on  the  Sound  for  several  years  by 
Capt.  Walter  McWilliams,2'  with  R.  J. 
Murray/'  engineer.  Her  new  owners 
received  a  four  years'  contract  for  car- 
rying the  mail  from  Tacoma  to  Fort 
Townsend  at  the  rate  of  524.500  per 
year.  She  has  been  out  of  commis- 
sion for  several  years  on  account  of 
the  advent  of  finer  steamers.  Other 
steamers  built  on  Puget  Sound  in  1886 
were  the  Gleaner,  Grace,  May  Queen  and  Jennie  Carroll  at  Seattle,  the  Edith  E.  at  Houghton,  Little  Joe  and 
Bessie  at  Tacoma,  and  Eloise  at  Olympia.  The  Lucy  was  sold  by  Captain  Goding  to  the  Treadwell  Mining 
Company  of  Alaska  for  $3,750.  The  5.  £,,  A/astick  was  purchased  by  A.  O.  Benjamin,  who  in  turn  disposed  of 
her  to  Capt.  David  Gilmorc  for  $3,500.  The  old  lighthouse  tender  Shubrick,  which  went  out  of  service  in 
December,  1885,  was  sold  at  auction  in  March,  1886,  to  C.  Densbrow  of  San  Francisco.  Her  place  in  the 
Northwest  was  supplied  by  the  Manzanita,  which  was  first  in  charge  of  H.  M.  Gregory,  captain,  Charles 
Richardson,  first  officer,  William  E.  Gregory,"  second  officer,  F«.  A.  Peek,  chief  engineer,  Walter  Mudge,  first 
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'Capt.  Walter  McWilliams  was  born  in  Ireland  in  1863  and  commenced  going  to  sea  at  the  age  of  thirteen.  He  arrived 
»t  San  Francisco  in  1S81  as  third  mate  of  the  ship  Star  of  Persia.  He  joined  the  steamship  Coos  Hay  for  a  year  and  from  her  went 
to  the  steamships  George  W.  Elder,  Queen  and  Arago.  In  1884  he  was  on  the  Edith  as  mate  and  afterward  as  master,  commanding 
her  for  seven  years.  He  was  then  captain  of  the  tug  (ioliah  for  a  short  time  and  was  pilot  of  the  Wasco  for  a  year.  In  1S93  Captain 
McWilliams  took  charge  of  the  tug/.  E.  Hoyden,  continuing  with  her  for  eight  months,  and  since  then  h.is'been  engaged  as  pilot 
on  the  steamer  I  'lof>ia. 

■  R.  J.  Murray,  engineer,  was  born  in  West  Virginia  in  184N  and  arrived  on  the  Pacific  Coast  on  the  steamship  Grenada,  on 
which  he  remained  four  years  and  eight  months  and  was  then  transferred  to  the  City  of  Panama.  After  running  in  the  Pacific  Mail 
Steamship  Company's  employ  he  went  to  Puget  Sound,  where  he  served  as  chief  engineer  of  the  Edith  for  two  years,  goiug  from 
her  to  the  steamship  Truckee,  where  he  ran  north  and  south  from  San  Francisco  for  two  years  and  then  remained  ashore. 

"Capt.  William  K.  Gregory  was  born  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  in  1848,  came  to  New  York  in  1865,  and  commenced  his  marine 
rnrccr  on  coasting  steamers,  afterward  sailing  in  the  Swallowtail  line  of  packets  as  seaman  and  third  mate.  He  followed  the  sea 
in  the  merchant  service  for  over  twenty  years,  running  as  third  mate  on  the  ships  American  Onion,  Plymouth  A'ock  and  JVcw 
World,  second  mate  on  the  barks  Cotot'na,  Seminole,  Garnet,  Valiant,  St.  Mark  and  Isaac  Reed,  first  male  on  the  Washington, 
Freedom,  Cultii'alor  ahd  Highland  Light  and  the  Peruvian  steamer  Maria  Louisa.  In  1875  he  was  on  the  ship  Garnet  when  she 
hurtled  off  Cape  Horn,  and  was  picked  up  by  the  British  ship  Latona  and  landed  in  Bolivia.  Captain  Oregon-  came  to  the  Columbia 
River  on  the  bark  Highland  Light  about  ten  years  ago  ami  joined  the  steamer  Manzanita,  remaining  with  her  for  nearly  ten  years, 
the  last  three  of  which  he  has  had  command. 
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assistant.  Gregory  was  succeeded  by  Richardson,  with  Harry  Lord,  chief  engineer,  and  Albert  Rickards," 
first  assistant.  They  retained  their  positions  until  the  new  steamer  Columbine  was  brought  to  the  Coast  by 
Richardson  and  Lord.  Captain  Gregory  was  then  given  charge  of  the  Manzanila,  with  Rickards,  chief  engineer. 
The  Manzanita  is  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  feet  long,  twenty-six  feet  beam,  eleven  feet  eight  inches  hold,  with 
engines  twenty-two  and  thirty-six  by  thirty-four  inches.  While  in  ser- 
vice in  the  California  district  she  was  in  charge  of  Capt.  David  Davis."" 
Two  small  steamers  appeared  on  Kootenai  Lake  in  1886.  The 
first  of  these,  the  Spokane,  was  brought  in  by  a  man  named  Lundy, 
who  kept  her  there  until  fall  and  then  took  her  to  Lake  Pend  d'Oreille, 
where  she  ran  for  a  short  time  aud  was  then  taken  to  Ca-ur  d'Alene 
Lake,  where  she  capsized  and  drowned  three  or  four  people.  She  was 
less  than  thirty  feet  long  and  was  moved  around  without  much  diffi- 
culty. The  steamer  Madge  was  brought  out  from  England  by  the 
reclamation  company  engaged  in  improving  the  lands  along  the  Kootenai 
Lake  and  River.  She  was  taken  in  over  the  trail  from  Kootenai  station 
on  the  Northern  Pacific  to  Bonner's  Ferry,  Idaho,  where  she  was 
launched  and  remained  for  several  years.  T.  H.  Davis  was  her  last 
owner.  The  Idaho,  another  small  propeller  with  a  penchant  for  travel- 
ing, was  launched  at  Medical  Lake  in  1886,  shortly  afterward  going  to 
Lake  Coeur  d'Alene  and  thence  into  Kootenai  Lake.  She  was  about 
thirty-five  feet  long  and  is  still  engaged  on  the  lake  near  Kaslo. 
Okanagan  Lake  was  also  favored  with  the  presence  of  a  steam  yacht, 
the  Mary  Victoria  Greenhow,  launched  April  21st  by  T.  D.  Short,  the 
entire  name  being  carried  on  a  hull  less  than  twenty-four  feet  in  length. 

The  Leo,  which  came  to  this  Coast  as  the  revenue  cutter  Reliance, 
was  operated  by  the  Sitka  Trading  Company  along  the  northern  coast  in  1886,  with  Captains  Gardiner  and 
Lennen.    The  Leo  was  built  at  Baltimore  in  1863,  and  after  coming  to  the  Pacific  Coast  was  condemned  by  the 

Government  and  sold  to  Captain  Tichnor.  who  rigged  her  as  a  schooner 
and  operated  her  between  San  Francisco  and  Hutnboldt.  She  was 
unsuccessful  there  and  was  then  bought  by  the  trading  company,  who 
ran  her  first  as  a  schooner  and  then  equipped  her  with  the  engines  from 
the  Wilduood.  Captain  Rodgers  of  Victoria  then  assumed  command 
and  was  succeeded  by  Wagner  and  King,  the  latter  taking  Dr.  Jackson 
from  Southeast  to  Western  Alaska.  When  the  Leo  returned  from  that 
trip  Lennon  took  her  to  Port  Townsend,  and  after  handling  her  for  a 
short  time  was  succeeded  by  Capt.  Harry  Gillespie.  She  struck  a  rock 
in  Port  Houghton  Bay  in  November,  188S,  and  sank.  The  engines 
were  removed  and  remained  for  several  years  in  the  warehouse  at  Sitka. 
A     ^M^^.  The  sternwheel  steamer  Gladys  was  built  for  the  Fraser  River  trade  ::i 

B^^.  1886.    She  has  been  in  charge  of  Capt.  H.  H.  Burr"  most  of  the  time 

since  her  completion,  and  is  still  engaged  on  the  river.  The  steamer 
Sardonyx  sailed  from  Victoria,  March  6th,  for  Mazatlan,  San  Bias  and 
Manzanillo  under  charter  to  a  Mexican  navigation  company.  The 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  which  had  reached  its  western  terminus  at 
Port  Moody,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  Vancouver,  B.  C,  received  its  first 
tea  shipment  July  26th,  the  American  bark  W.  D.  Flint,  793  tons, 
Captain  Pearsons,  arriving  from  Yokohama  after  a  passage  of  thirty-five 
days  with  17,430  half  chests  of  that  commodity.  The  German  bark 
Belgia  arrived  a  few  weeks  later  with  330  tons  of  tea  after  a  record-breaking  passage  of  twenty-two  and  a  half  days 
from  Yokohama  to  Cape  Flattery. 

*  Albert  Rickards,  engineer,  was  !>orn  in  Portland,  Or.,  in  1859,  and  began  bis  marine  career  with  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship 
Company  in  1880,  sailing  out  of  San  Francisco  on  the  steamship  Colima.  He  was  afterward  on  the  steamships  Willamette,  Yaqnina 
City,  San  Jose,  Whitesboro  and  West  Coast,  leaving  deep  water  for  a  short  time  and  going  to  Puget  Sound,  where  he  was  employed 
on  the  steamers  tone  Fisherman,  Peart,  Seattle,  Willie,  Celilo,  Edith  and  Success.  He  was  also  chief  engineer  of  the  steamer 
Xovelty,  going  with  her  from  the  Columbia  River  to  the  Kussaloff  River  in  Western  Alaska.  In  1886  he  joined  the  United  States 
ttmUHtT  Pftmtmttn  as  assistant  engineer  and  has  remained  with  her  continuously  since,  for  the  last  three  years  filling  the  position 
of  chief  engineer. 

'dpt.  David  Davis  was  horn  in  Wales  in  1831  and  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  1854  as  second  mate  on  the  steamer  Ameri,-a. 
with  which  he  remained  about  four  years.  He  was  afterward  third  mate  of  the  steamship  Republic  in  the  China  trade,  and  also  served 
as  second  aud  first  mate  on  the  steamships  (>ri:aba,  Neiuda,  Los  Angeles  and  Pacific.  For  the  past  fourteen  years  he  has  been  in 
the  lighthouse  service.  He  was  master  of  the  Manzanita  for  two  years,  until  she  was  sent  north,  and  then  took  the  Afadnma, 
which  he  has  since  commanded. 

"Capt.  Hans  Harford  Burr  was  born  in  1855.  He  began  steamboating  in  the  Northwest  in  1868  on  the  Fraser  Riveras 
deckhand  on  the  old  sternwheel  steamer  Hope,  afterward  running  on  her  as  watchman  and  then  as  mate.  Among  other  steamers 
he  has  been  engaged  on  are  the  l.itloelt.  Onward,  Royal  City.  Reliance,  Glenora,  Gem,  Victoria,  Adelaide  and  Gladys.  He  was 
master  of  the  latter  steamer  six  years  and  of  the  Victoria  and  Adelaide  four  years. 
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The  Columbia  River  grain  fleet  for  1886  included  one  hundred  and  five  British  barks  and  thirty-four  ships, 
two  American  barks  and  nine  ships,  one  Norwegian  ship  and  three  German  barks.  As  in  the  previous  year,  the 
Tilde  fi.  Starbitrk  was  the  largest,  while  the  British  hark  Kingdom  of  Saxony,  538  tons,  was  the  smallest  of  the 
vessels.  Ninety  were  over  i,<k>>,  forty-seven  over  1,200,  tweuty-three  over  1,400,  eight  over  1,600,  and  six  over 
1,700  tons.  One  hundred  and  twenty  nine  carried  wheat  and  twenty-three  flour,  while  two  handled  both  wheat 
and  flour.  Shippers  were  as  follows  :  Sibson,  Quackenbush  &  Co.,  forty-nine  cargoes  ;  C  C&sar  &  Co.,  forty-four  ; 
Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co.,  thirty-nine ;  Portland  Flour  Mills  Company,  nine  ;  Meyer,  Wilson  &  Co.,  five  ;  Allen  & 
Lewis,  three  ;  Reid  &  Co.,  two  ;  Steel  &  Co.,  McDonald  &  Schwabacher,  and  Laidlaw  &  Co.,  one  each.  Puget 
Sound,  which  had  commenced  foreign  grain  shipments  in  1881,  cleared  three  cargoes  in  1886,  the  American 
ships  James  Drummond,  1,557  tons,  Benjamin  F.  Packard.  2,076,  and  Artisan,  1,169,  constituting  the  fleet. 

A  number  of  fine  sailing  vessels  were  launched  in  1886,  Hall  Brothers  of  Port  Blakely  heading  the  list  with 
the  three-masted  schooners  W.  S.  Bovne  and  Cornel,  the  barkentine  S.  N.  Castle,  and  the  Hawaiian  steamers 
Wailele  and  Mikakala.  The  barkentine  Planter,  498  tons,  was  built  at  Port  Ludlow,  and  the  sealing  schooner 
A/lie  /.  Alger,  75  tons,  at  Seattle.  The  schooner  tVovelty,  584  tons,  was  constructed  at  North  Bend  for 
A.  M.  Simpson,  who  also  completed  the  tug  Traveler  at  the  same  place.  The  Traveler  was  one  hundred  and  six 
feet  long,  twenty-two  feet  beam,  ten  feet  nine  inches  hold,  and  is  still  in  active  service,  having  been  engaged  in  all 
the  bar  harbors  in  the  Northwest.  The  schooner  Alton,  84  tons,  was  launched  at  Marshfield.  The  first  master's 
and  pilot's  license  ever  issued  to  a  woman  on  the  Pacific  Coast  was  granted  Mrs.  Minnie  Hill    in  1 886.    The  young 

with  her  husband  on  steamers  for 
conversant  with  the  business, 
wreck  in  1886  ran  into  the  millions, 
ficed.  The  schooner  Carrie  B. 
Deep-sea  Fishing  Company,  and 
a  crew  of  five  men,  stranded  on 
north  of  the  Columbia  River, 
Captain  Exon,  A.  Jamison  and  the 
vessel  was  a  total  loss.  She  was 
valued  at  about  $3,000.  The  Anier- 
tons,  as  fine  a  specimen  of  marine 
towed  on  a  reef  near  Saturna  Island, 
Captain  Cameron.  The  Kosenfeld 
the  time  of  the  disaster  was  en  route 
with  3,905  tons  of  coal.  She  was 
of  water  and  struck  in  twenty-one 
draught,  had  passed  over  the  reef 
rate.  She  struck  at  high  water  and 
back  and  filled  immediately, 
of  the  rigging,  furniture,  etc.,  and 
valued  at  $150,000,  Sewell  &  Co. 
holding  a  seven-eighths  interest,  the  balance  being  owned  by  the  man  whose  name  she  bore.  The  tug  is  said  to 
have  been  nearly  two  miles  out  of  her  course  when  the  accident  happened.  W.  D.  Logan  "  chartered  the  steamer 
Beaver  and  secured  a  cargo  of  coal  from  the  wreck.  The  American  barkentine  Kitsap,  Capt.  David  Robinson,  for 
Melbourne  from  Port  Gamble,  was  wrecked  on  Palmcrton  Island  at  1:30  A.  M.,  May  23d.  The  Kitsap  was  built  at 
Port  Ludlow  in  1881  and  was  valued  at  $40,000.  The  crew,  thirteen  in  number,  reached  shore  in  safety.  The 
American  bark  Sierra  Nevada,  the  first  of  a  large  fleet  of  coal  vessels  which  met  with  disaster  in  the  winter  of 
1886-87,  sailed  from  Seattle,  September  19,  1886,  in  command  of  Capt.  F.  H.  de  la  Roche,  with  a  crew  of  twelve 
men.  She  passed  Cape  Flattery  on  the  twentieth  and  was  never  sighted  again.  No  wreckage  was  found,  and 
her  fate  adds  one  more  to  the  long  list  of  mysteries  which  have  made  so  many  dark  pages  in  marine  records  in  the 
Northwest.  The  American  ship  Triumphant,  Captain  Lawrence,  while  off  Cape  Flattery  twenty-four  hours  after 
the  Sierra  Nevada  passed  out,  encountered  a  terrific  northern  gale,  accompanied  with  a  heavy  sea.  and  the 
supposition  is  that  the  Sierra  Nevada  foundered  in  that  gale,  and  the  fearful  sea  running  prevented  any  of  the 
crew  escaping  in  the  boats.  The  vessel  was  of  but  664  tons  burden,  was  twenty-three  years  old,  and  deeply  loaded 
with  1,209  tons  of  coal,  a  fact  which  probably  had  much  to  do  with  her  disappearance. 


"Capt.  Minnie  Hill,  who  enjoy*  the  distinction  of  luring  the  only  steamlwjat  captain  of  her  sex  west  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
was  born  in  Albany,  Or.,  in  1863.  She  commenced  sleamboating  with  her  husband,  Capt.  Charles  Hill,  on  the  Columbia  River 
steamer  Coventor  Newell.  The  young  lady  mastered  the  details  of  sleamboating  with  but  little  trouble  and  in  due  season  received 
a  regular  license  permitting  her  to  take  full  charge  of  a  steamer.  She  has  been  remarkably  successful  in  her  calling  and  has 
handled  the  Governor  Neirelt  for  the  past  eight  years,  her  husband  running  most  of  the  time  as  engineer. 

11  W.  D.  Logan,  engineer,  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  in  1859  and  commenced  his  marine  service  on  Chesapeake  Bay  in  1S76. 
He  went  to  I'uget  Sound  in  1881  as  chief  engineer  of  the  steamer  Leo,  and  was  afterward  connected  with  the  tugs /.  A'.  Cotemtm 
and  Rainier.  He  left  the  Sound  in  1S90  and  went  to  San  Francisco,  where  he  started  a  repair  shop,  which  he  still  owns,  and  is  at 
present  running  as  chief  engineer  on  the  steamship  Alice  Btamhard. 


lady  had  been  previously  engaged 
several  years  and  was  thoroughly 
The  property  lost  by  ship- 
and  a  number  of  lives  were  sacri- 
Lake,  owned  by  the  Portland 
sailed  by  Capt.  John  F.xon,  with 
North  Beach,  about  eight  miles 
during  a  thick  fog  January  3d,  and 
Chinese  cook  were  drowned.  The 
built  on  the  Sound  in  1883  and 
ican  ship  John  Rosen/eld,  2,268 
architecture  as  ever  floated,  was 
February  19th,  by  the  tug  Tacoma, 
was  less  than  two  years  old  and  at 
from  Nanaimo  to  San  Francisco 
drawing  twenty-six  feet  six  inches 
feet.  The  tug,  with  but  twelve  feet 
and  was  towing  her  at  a  six-knot 
when  the  tide  receded  broke  her 
Captain  Baker  at  once  stripped  her 
she  was  left  to  her  fate.    She  was 


Capt,  Minmik  Him. 
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The  steamship  Deda,  while*;/  route  from.  Knappton,  Wash.,  to  San  Francisco,  heavily  laden  below  with 
railroad  iron  and  a  deck  load  of  lumber,  foundered  al>out>  forty  miles  west  of  Cape  Perpetua  about  March  17th 
The  Beda  sailed  from  Knappton,  March  14th.  with  the  following  crew:  P.  Halley,  master;  E.  Donough,  first 
officer;  P.  Murphy,  second  officer  ;  M.  Foley,  chief  engineer;  P.  Murphy,  second  engineer  ;  F.  Martin,  steward; 
James  Thompson,  cabin  boy  ;  John  Thurlow  and  H.  Throw,  firemen  ;  Lancett,  Ross,  Solomon  and  Hansen, 
seamen.  She  crossed  the  Columbia  bar  at  o  ■  >o  a.  m  on  the  fourteenth,  encountering  a  strong  southwt  hcWM 
and  heavy  sea,  which  had  prevented  a  number  of  other  vessels  from  attempting  the  passage.  Outside  the  wind 
was  not  so  strong,  but  a  high  sea  was  running,  and  Sunday  afternoon,  when  Fireman  Thurlow  went  on  watch, 

Chief  Engineer  Foley  told  him  that  the  pumps  were  not  working  right 
and  could  not  keep  the  vessel  clear.  During  this  and  the  following 
watch  the  water  continued  to  pour  in,  and  at  11:00  a.  m.  Monday 
morning  extinguished  the  fires.  The  vessel  had  then  been  hove  to  for 
half  an  hour.  Her  deck  load  was  thrown  overboard  but  failed  to  lighten 
her.  and  at  3:30  p.  m.  she  was  abandoned,  the  captain,  second  mate, 
engiueer,  steward,  and  Solomon  and  Hansen,  seamen,  taking  one  boat, 
and  the  rest  of  the  crew  the  other.  The  boats  were  connected  by  a  long 
line,  but  at  3:00  a.  m.  on  the  sixteenth  the  captain  feared  a  collision  and 
cut  it.  At  daylight  his  boat  had  disappeared  from  view,  while  those 
with  the  mate  sighted  land,  and  by  rowing  and  sailing  reached  the  outer 
line  of  breakers  at  7:00  p.  II.  on  the  seventeenth.  They  stood  off  until 
2:00  p.  m.  on  the  eighteenth,  when  Second  Engineer  Murphy  and  the 
boy  Thompson  died.  It  was  then  decided  to  go  through  the  breakers, 
but  in  running  for  the  licach  the  first  breaker  capsized  the  boat,  and  the 
only  ones  who  reached  shore  were  Fireman  Thurlow  and  Seaman  Louis 
Lancett,  who  struck  the  beach  about  five  miles  north  of  the  t'mpoua, 
near  where  the  steamer  '/'aroma  was  wrecked  in  1883.  After  recovering 
from  the  terrible  ordeal  they  were  taken  to  San  Francisco  by  the  steamer 
Cirr.  John  w.  b*ock»  Gotama.    The  Deda  was  built  at  North  Bend,  Or.,  in  1883,  and  was  of 

about  370  tons  register. 

The  American  bark  W.  //.  Bene,  Captain  Gibbs,  from  New  York  for  Portland  with  a  cargo  of  railroad 
iron,  and  with  a  crew  of  seventeen  men,  was  wrecked  on  Peacock  Spit,  July  23d.  The  captain  accounted  for  the 
disaster  by  saying  that  he  had  stood  in  for  Cape  Hancock  light  until  by  cross  bearings  the  bar  was  one  mile 
distant,  and,  when  he  wore  ship  to  stand  off  for  the  night,  she  struck.  It  was  the  general  belief,  however,  that 
he  was  attempting  to  sail  in  without  a  pilot,  and  with  an  old  chart.  Hundreds  of  seasiders  were  on  the  beach  at 
the  time,  and  all  were  aware  of  the  critical  position  of  the  ship  for  several  moments  before  she  struck.  She  was 
soon  knocked  to  pieces  by  the  sea,  but  all  the  crew  reached  shore  in  safety.  The  Hesse  Buoy,  which  now  marks 
the  spot,  is  a  lasting  monument  to  the  carelessness  of  an  over-confident  captain.  The  Besse  was  valued  at  over 
$45,000,  with  a  $75,000  cargo.  The  steamship  Barnard  Castle,  a  well  known  collier,  struck  on  Rosedale  Reef 
near  Race  Rocks,  November  23d,  commenced  filling  immediately,  and  was  beached  at  Pilot  Bay,  Bentick  Island. 
The  steamer  was  in  charge  of  Pilot  Urquhart,  from  Nanaiino  for  San  Francisco  with  2,300  tons  of  coal.  The 
first  officer  was  on  watch  when  the  accident  bapi>ened.  The  shock  was  so  light  that  it  was  at  first  thought  the 
damage  might  not  be  serious,  and  she  was  accordingly  headed  for  Esquimalt  with  all  pumps  going,  but  the  water 
gained  so  fast  that  the  engineer  notified  the  captain  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  keep  her  afloat  more  than 
fifteen  minutes.  She  was  then  beached,  going  down  in  six  fathoms  of  water  and  proving  a  total  loss.  Her  sister 
ship,  the  Ifyllou  Castle,  which  had  formerly  lieen  in  the  same  trade,  was  wrecked  January'  1 1  th,  twelve  miles  south 
of  Fire  Island  light,  while  en  route  from  New  York  to  Rouen  with  a  cargo  of  com,  the  captain  and  ten  men  losing 
their  lives.  The  British  bark  Sir  Jamsetjte  Family,  1,049  tons,  in  command  of  Capt.  John  Thompson,  with  a  crew 
of  fifteen  men,  went  ashore  near  Point  Grenville,  December  1st,  while  en  route  from  Melbourne  to  Port  Townsend 
iu  ballast.  The  thick  weather  had  prevented  an  observation  for  several  days,  and  the  -ship  was  running  on  dead 
reckoning  under  shortened  sail  when  she  brought  up  in  the  breakers  off  the  Indian  reservation.  The  crew  reached 
shore  in  safety  and  made  their  way  to  Gray's  Harbor  and  thence  to  Astoria.  The  vessel  was  twenty-two  years 
old  and  valued  at  $25,000. 

The  British  ship  Carmartkan  Castle,  an  iron  vessel  of  1,407  tons  burden,  stranded  near  Nestucca  Bay  at 
three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  December  2d,  while  en  route  from  San  Pedro  to  Portland  in  ballast.  She  was  in 
command  of  Capt.  William  Richards,  with  a  crew  of  twenty-eight  men.  Eike  the  S/r  Jamsetjee  Family,  the  ship 
had  run  on  dead  reckoning  for  several  days,  and  until  she  struck  during  a  strong  gale  with  a  heavy  sea  the 
captain  supposed  she  was  thirty  miles  off  shore  and  eighty  north  of  Tillamook.  The  American  bark  Ella  S 
Thayer,  Captain  Mathson.  from  Tacoma  for  San  Francisco  with  a  cargo  of  coal,  foundered  at  sea  about  fifteen 
miles  off  Cape  Flattery,  December  16th.  The  bark  encountered  heavy  weather  for  several  days,  and  all  of  her 
boats  were  destroyed  except  one  twenty  feet  long.  Into  this  the  fifteen  men  dragged  themselves,  and,  without 
food  or  water,  drifted  about  for  thirty-six  hours  before  they  were  finally  picked  up  by  the  German  bark 
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Von  Moltke,  Captain  Cox,  and  taken  to  Victoria.  The  Ella  S.  Thayer  was  built  at  Bath,  Me.,  was  twenty-one 
vears  old,  and  had  been  on  the  Coast  a  little  over  t\.o  years.  'She  was  owned  by  Charles  A.  Xutson  of  San 
Francisco.  The  Chilean  bark  Lilly  Grace,  a  composite  vessel  of  545  tons,  l>ccamc  waterlogged  a  few  miles  north 
of  Gray's  Harbor,  December  20th,  while  en  route  from  Port  Discovery  to  Valparaiso  in  command  of  Capt.  Charles 
Wall.  She  sailed  December  I2lh.  passed  Cape  Flatter}'  on  the  morning  of  the  fourteenth,  on  the  Gfteenth 
commenced  leaking,  and  during  a  terrific  gale  and  heavy  sea,  with  eleven  feet  of  water  in  her  hold,  the  deck  load 
k-gan  breaking  up,  and  the  forecastle  deck-house,  galley  and  forward  cabin  were  washed  away.  The  crew 
constructed  a  raft,  which  they  towed  astern  as  the  vessel  was  going  to  pieces  ;  but  on  the  nineteenth  they  lost  the 
raft,  and  the  bark  was  headed  for  the  beach  to  save  the  lives  of  those  on  board.  A  heavy  surf  prevented  them 
from  landing  until  twenty-four  hours  after  the  vessel  went  into  the  breakers.  They  were  then  rescued  by  the 
Indians,  who  came  out  in  a  surf-boat,  and  made  their  way  overland  to  Olympia. 

The  American  ship  Harvey  Mills,  Captain  Crawford,  from  Seattle  for  San  Francisco  with  a  cargo  of  coal, 
foundered  about  sixty  miles  off  Cape  Flattery,  I)ecetnl>er  14,  1S86.    The  Mills  was  a  vessel  of  2,700  tons  register 
and  deeply  loaded.    She  encountered  a  very  heavy  gale  December  13th  and  was  on  her  beam  ends  all  night. 
About  3:00  A.  m.  on  the  fourteenth  the  mizzenmast  was  cut  away  in  the  hope  that  the  ship  would  right.  It 
carried  the  mainmast  with  it.  and  half  an  hour  later  the  ship  went  down.    Fight  men  escaped  on  two  hastily 
constructed  rafts,  and  twelve  were  left  on  board.    When  daylight  came  one  of  the  rafts  and  all  traces  of  the 
ship  had  disappeared.    On  the 
other,  Cushman,  first  mate, 
and  Alexander  Valgretu  and 
Jacob  Brown,  seamen,  floated 
until  the  eighteenth  without 
food  or  water  and  with  the 
sea  continually  breaking  over 
them.    For  two  days  their 
frail  support  carried  another 
seaman,  who  became  insane 
and  jumped  overboard.  The 
others  were  finally  picked  up 
by  the  Majestic,  Captain 
Bergman,  who  landed  them 
at  San  Pedro. 

The  schooner  Trustee, 
lumber-laden  from  Gray's 
Harbor  for  San  Francisco, 
went  ashore  at  Peterson's 
Point,  April  24th.  She  was 
towed  out  by  the  tug  Hunter, 
but  after  letting  go  of  the 
hawser  the  wind  failed  and 
the  current  carried  her  ashore. 
The  British  bark  Web  foot, 
from  Tacoma  for  Callao  with  862,000  feet  of  lumber  and  200  cases  of  salmon,  was  burned  in  the  Straits  of 
Fuca,  November  13th.  The  Webfoot  sailed  from  Port  Townsend,  November  10th,  in  command  of  Capt.  Gilbert 
Yeates,  and  arrived  at  Cape  Flattery  the  next  morning  leaking,  owing  to  a  very  heavy  southwest  sea.  A 
portion  of  the  deck  load  was  thrown  off,  but  this  did  not  seem  to  help  matters  much,  and  on  the  twelfth  the 
crew  went  aft  and  asked  the  captain  to  put  back,  as  the  ship  was  filling  too  rapidly  to  proceed.  She  was 
then  headed  for  Royal  Roads,  and  a  pilot  was  taken  on  board  at  5:00  r.  m.  Two  hours  later  the  bark  was 
reported  on  fire.  Ffforts  were  made  to  extinguish  it  but  without  avail,  and  at  10:00  p.  H.  all  hands  took  to 
the  boats  with  the  exception  of  Captain  Yeates  and  one  sailor,  who  remained  on  board  until  driven  off  by  the 
intense  heat.  AH  hands  were  then  taken  to  Victoria  by  the  tug  Pilot.  The  Webfoot  was  thirty  years  old  and 
registered  1,061  tons.  The  American  ship  Betvidere,  1,255  tons,  in  command  of  Capt.  J.  S.  Gibson,"  with  a 
crew  of  nineteen  men,  was  wrecked  on  Bonilla  Point, ^ovemlier  29th,  while  en  route  from  Wilmington  to 
Departure  Bay  in  ballast.  During  a  dense  fog,  accompanied  by  a  heavy  sea,  she  struck  a  reef  and  was  afterward 
pulled  off  by  the  Tyee,  but  had  received  such  injuries  that  she  foundered  before  the  tug  could  beach  her  and  . 


"Capt.  J.  S.  Gibson  is  ouc  of  the  best  known  sailing  captains  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  is  also  a  familiar  figure  in  Atlantic 
ports.  After  the  loss  of  the  Ketvidere  he  had  command  of  other  coasting  vessels  iu  the  lumber  ami  coal  trade,  the  last  oue  being 
the  old  bark  Colorado,  which  he  left  in  1894  to  take  the  position  of  first  officer  on  the  steamship  Hudum,  plying  lietweeu  New  York 
and  New  Orleans.  When  the  whaleback  steamer  City  of  Everett  was  placed  in  service  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  her  owners  secured  the 
services  of  Captain  Gibson  as  first  officer.  While  the  steamer  ia  in  charge  of  Captain  Kucknain,  who  is  a  new  man  on  the  Coast,  not 
a  little  of  her  success  U  due  to  the  long  experience  and  practical  knowledge  of  Pacific  Coast  navigation  possessed  by  Capt.  J.  S. 
Oibsoo. 
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became  a  total  loss.  The  vessel  was  owned  by  Captain  Nelson  and  Ooodall,  Perkins  &  Co.  of  San  Francisco 
and  was  under  charter  to  R.  Dunsmuir. 

Two  well  known  steamers  were  destroyed  by  6re  on  the  Columbia  River.  The  A.  A.  McCully,  which 
Capt.  Z.  J.  Hatch  had  taken  to  the  lower  Cascades  with  the  expectation  of  lining  her  over  the  rapids  during  the 
June  freshet,  burned  to  the  water's  edge  at  the  lower  Cascades,  May  22d.  She  was  insured  for  §12,000. 
which  was  about  all  she  was  worth.  The  steamer  Westfwrt  burned  at  Westport,  December  18th.  The  steamer 
Ockiahama  was  the  victim  of  a  peculiar  accident  in  Portland.  She  was  alongside  the  British  bark  Alliance, 
June  17th,  for  the  purpose  of  moving  her  away  from  the  the  dock,  but,  before  leaving,  the  bark  careened  and 
came  over  on  top  of  the  steamboat,  smashing  the  pilot-house,  hog-chains  and  smokestack,  and  damaging  the 
steamer  to  the  extent  of  several  thousand  dollars.  Capt.  H.  A.  Kmken  of  the  Ockiahama  was  in  the  pilot-house 
at  the  time,  and  seemingly  by  a  miracle  escaped  comparatively  unhurt.  Despite  the  immense  weight,  the  steamer 
supported  the  bark  until  she  was  righted.  The  Alliance  was  mulcted  for  the  damages  to  the  Ockiahama,  as  her 
owners  had  claimed  that  she  would  stand  alone  without  ballast.  The  steamship  Slate  of  California  had  two 
expensive  accidents  in  1886.  She  broke  a  shaft  when  forty  miles  south  of  the  Columbia  River,  April  30th,  and 
the  Oregon  was  awarded  $12,500  for  towing  her  into  Astoria.  While  entering  San  Francisco  harbor  from 
Portland,  April  7th,  she  was  struck  by  the  barkentine  Portland,  and  sustained  damages  amounting  to  several 
thousand  dollars,  over  sixty  feet  of  her  iron  bulwarks  being  toni  off  above  the  main  deck.  The  whaling  bark 
Atlantic,  Captain  Warren,  was  driven  ashore  near  the  Cliff  House  during  a  heavy  fog  December  16th,  and 
thirty-six  lives  were  lost  in  the  breakers. 

Several  pioneer  marine  men  passed  away  in  1886,  the  first  on  the  death-roll  being  Capt.  John  Exon,  who 
was  drowned  wheu  the  Carrie  B.  Lake  was  wrecked  in  January.  Capt-  J.  W.  Smith,  who  built  the  steamer 
Josephine  on  the  Sound  in  1877,  died  at  Seattle,  March  12th.  Capt.  A.  Pingstone  of  the  steamer  Kootenai  was 
accidentally  shot  at  little  Dalles,  April  27th,  and  bled  to  death.  Steamboat  Inspector  Vigor  of  Victoria  died  in 
that  city  May  6th  ;  Capt.  Charles  Holman  at  Portland.  July  3d  ;  Capt.  Scth  Pope  at  St.  Helens,  July  23d  ;  Capt. 
L.  L.  Simmons,  of  the  steamship  Walla  Walla,  at  San  Francisco,  August  23d  J  Frank  Farnham,  a  popular 
engineer  on  the  Sound,  at  Seattle,  October  13th  ;  and  Capt.  George  Jerome  at  Portland,  November  27th. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company's  Steamships  —  Increase  in  British  Columbia's  Steam 
Fleet— Oregon  Pacific  Railway  Company's  Steamships  "  Willamette  Valley  "  and  "F.astkrn 
Oregon,"  and  Tugs  "Resolute,"  "Ranger,"  "Thistle"  and  "J.  M.  Coleman"— The  Steamer 
"Wasco"  Built  on  the  Middle  River — Kootenai  Lake  Steamers  "Surprise,"  "Galena" 
and  "Blub  Bell" — Puget  Sound  Lumber  and  Columbia  River  Grain  Fleet — Numerous  Fink 
Sailing  Vessels  Built  in  the  Northwest — An  Kpidemic  of  Marine  Disasters— Mysterious 
Disappearance  of  the  "Sierra  Nevada"  and  "St.  Stephens" — Wreck  of  the  Steamships 
"Yaquina  City"  and  "  Yaquina  Bay" — Canadian  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company's 
Steamers  "Islander"  and  "  Premier  "—Steamships  in  the  Northwestern  Trade  in  1S87 — 
The  "T.  J.  Potter,"  "Undine"  and  "Telephone" — Steam  Schooners  "Michigan"  and 
"Lakme" — Steamship  Service  Established  to  Gray's  Harbor— Tug  "Sea  I. ion  "  on  Pugkt 
Sound— The  "Hassalo"  Shoots  the  Cascades— Puget  Sound's  Coal  and  Lumber  Fleet — 
Fearful  Wreck  of  the  "Abercorn" — Boiler  Explosion  on  the  "Bob  Irving" — Burning  of 
the  Puget  Sound  Steamer  "Lief  Erickson." 

ONDERFUL  STRIDES  were  made  in  marine  development  with  the  completion  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  and  a  decided  revival  was  noticeable  in  British  Columbia 
waters.    Pending  the  construction  of  the  magnificent  steamships  Empress  of  India, 
Empress  of  fapan  and  Empress  of  China,  the  railway  company  secured  several  Atlantic 
liners  to  ply  between  Vancouver,  as  they  had  named  their  western  terminus  on 
Burrard's  Inlet,  and 
the  Orient.  The 
first  vessel  of  the 
new  Oriental  line, 
the  steamship  A bys- 
sinia,   arrived  at 
Vancouver,    J  u  tie 
14,  1887,  with  2,830  tons  of  merchandise. 
She  was  followed  July  5th  by  the  Parthia, 
a  sister  ship  in  the  Atlantic  trade.  Other 
steamers  of  the  line  were  the  Port  Augusta 
and  Port  Victor,  the  two  latter  making  but  few 
trips,  while  the  others  remained  in  service 
until  the  arrival  of  the  new  steamships.  The 
Parthia  was  then  secured  by  the  North  Pacific 
Steamship  Company  and  after  making  a  few 
voyages  under  her  old  name  returned  to  Eng- 
land, where  she  was  remodeled,  renamed  and 
supplied  with  new  engines  and  furnishings, 
starting  for  the  Pacific  Coast  again  as  the  Victoria 
Tacoma  and  the  Orient 
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She  has  since  been  regularly  engaged  in  the  trade  between 
Her  dimensions  are:  length,  three  hundred  and  sixty  feet  five  inches;  beam,  forty 
feet  four  inches ;  depth  of  hold,  thirty  feet  four  inches;  gross  tonnage.  3,166.70;  with  triple  expansion  engines 
thirty-one,  fifty,  and  seventy-six,  by  fifty-four  inches,    She  is  in  charge  of  Capt.  John  Panton,  R.  N.  R.,'  and 


'  Capt.  John  Panton,  master  of  the  steamship  Victoria,  was  born  in  Scotland,  and  was  for  many  years  with  the  White  Star 
line  as  third,  second  and  first  male  ami  as  master.  He  came  to  the  Northwest  in  1887  as  first  officer  of  the  steamship  I\itthia,  which 
he  afterward  commanded.  When  the  Empress  of  India  and  her  sister  ships  appeared,  the  Parthia  was  placed  on  tne  route  between 
Tacoma  and  Japan  under  the  name  Victoria,  and  has  siuce  been  in  charge  of  Captain  Panton. 
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Chief  Engineer  Thomas  Skinner,'  and  carries  a  crew  of  eighteen  Europeans  and  sixty-five  Asiatics.  The 
Abyssinia  returned  to  the  Atlantic  in  1S91,  and  after  making  a  few  trips  burned  at  sea  Deceml>er  16,  1.S91,  her 
crew  and  passengers  being  rescued  by  the  steamship  Spree. 

For  a  connecting  link  between  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  terminus  and  the  United  States,  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Navigation  Company  constructed  the  steamer  Premier.  She  was  built  by  the  Union  Iron  Works  of  San 
Francisco,  was  two  hundred  feet  long,  forty-three  feet  beam,  and  ten  feet  hold,  with  a  steel  hull  and  wooden 
upper  works,  and  was  fitted  with  triple  compound  engines  twenty-three  and  one-half,  thirty-four  and  one-half, 
and  fifty  four  and  one-half,  by  thirty-six  inches,  with  an  eleven-foot  propeller.  She  arrived  at  Victoria,  October 
5th,  in  charge  of  W,  II.  Fnrgeson,  captain,  and  J.  F.  Jackson,  chief  engineer.  She  was  at  once  placed  ou  the 
route  in  command  of  Capt.  Frank  White,  who  had  been  running  the  Princess  Louise  and  R.  P.  Rilhei.  White  was 
succeeded  by  Capt.  John  O'Brien,  and  in  about  [890  Capt.  B.  Gilboy  was  given  the  captaincy.  While  en  routt 
from  Port  Townsend  in  charge  of  the  latter,  with  IC.  G.  Baughmau,  pilot,  the  steamer  collided  with  the  steamship 
Willamette  off  Marrowstone  Point  at  1:30  A.  m.  ,  October  8,  1892.  The  Premier  sank  in  a  few  moments,  and 
several  of  her  passengers  were  instantly  killed  (see  wreck  of  Premier,  1892).  She  was  afterward  raised  by 
Commodore  John  Irving  and  placed  on  the  Vancouver  route,  where  she  has  since  been  running  in  charge  of  Capt. 
George  Rudlin,  with  T.  G.  Mitchell,  engineer.    Her  name  has  recently  been  changed  to  Charmer. 

The  Mamie,  the  first  steamer  built  at  Vancouver,  B.  C.  was  launched  in  1887  by  J.  F.  T.  Mitchell  of 
Seattle  and  is  still  in  service.  The  Badger,  a  propeller  seventy-five  feet  long,  fourteen  feet  beam,  and  six  feet 
hold,  was  launched  at  Victoria,  October  19th,  for  Hare  &  Oakes.  She  was  used  in  towing  scows  between 
Nanaimo  and  Victoria,  and  was  wrecked  December  16,  1890.  The  underwriters  sold  her  to  the  owners  for  $150. 
and  she  was  subsequently  raised  and  repaired.  The  steamer  Teaser  was  lengthened  twenty-one  feet,  and  as  the 
Rainbow  commenced  running  on  the  New  Westminster  and  Victoria  route  in  command  of  Captain  Cavin,  who 
remained  with  her  until  1890,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Captains  James  Goff  and  George  Marchant.  The 
steamer  Muriel,  length  seventy-eight  feet  six  inches,  beam  fourteen  feet,  depth  of  hold  seveu  feet  six  inches, 
was  launched  at  Victoria,  October  22d,  for  h.  G.  Dumbletoti.  Captain  Savary  was  first  in  charge,  and  MM 
succeeded  by  Cunningham,  Rogers,  Marchant  and  other  captains,  George  McGregor5  serving  as  engineer.  The 
steamer  Punsmuir  was  also  added  to  the  fleet  in  1887.  mnning  out  of  Vancouver  most  of  the  time,  and  in  18S9 
was  operated  in  opposition  to  the  Rainbow  between  Nanaimo  and  Vancouver.    Captain  Rogers  has  handled  her 

almost  continuously  since  her  construction.  The  Red  Star,  a  diminutive 
propeller  thirty  feet  long  intended  for  the  Sicamous,  was  completed  at 
Victoria  for  the  Columbia  Milling  Company.  Other  small  steamers 
appearing  in  the  Victoria  district  this  year  were  the  AW/,  Captain 
Madden  ;  Hliza,  McPhaiden  ;  and  the  Iris,  a  steam  launch  built  at 
^^V^Q^^  Wraugel,  Alaska.     The  ancient  Beavet  was  commanded  in  1887  by 

Capt.  George  Brown,  who  made  a  few  trips  to  Valdez  Island  with 
emigrants.    Captain  Williams  was  handling  the  Barbara  Boscowit:  011 
northern  routes.    Other  small  steamers  engaged  at  Vancouver,  Victoria 
and  Nanaimo  were  the  Bell,  Captain  Johnson;  Etta  White,  Smith; 
Lottie,  Brown;    Maude,  Meyer  and  Jones;    Woodside.  Gardiner  and 
Treuchard  ;  Sir  James  Douglas,  Gardiner ;  and  the  tug  Alexander, 
Pamphlet.    The  steamship  Sardonyx  was  purchased  by  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Navigation  Company  and  placed  on  the  route  between  Portland 
and   British  Columbia  points  as  a  feeder  for  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway.    The  tramp  steamship  Antonio,  built  at  Sunderland  in  18S7, 
arrived  at  Victoria,  October  22d,  from  Hongkong,  where  she  was 
secured  by  Dunsmuir  for  the  coal  trade.     The  San  Pedro  was  also 
chartered  for  the  same  business.     Other  steamships  in  the  coal  and 
passenger  trade  between  San  Francisco  and  British  Columbia  were 
the  /Umpire,  Captain  Butler  ;  Ancon,  Hunter ;  Al  Ki,  Crawford  and 
Blackburn;  George  W.  Elder,  Ackley  and  Hunter;  City  of  Chester,  Wallace;  Idaho,  Carroll  and  Iugalls;  Me.\iu\ 
Huntington;    Umatilla,  Blackburn  and  Holmes;    Wellington,  Whitworth  ;    Walla  Walla,  Hansen;    and  the 
Willamette,  Blackburn.    The  Leo,  Captain  Lennen,  and  the  h'arluk.  Captain  Anderson,  were  running  to  Alaska 
The  Wilmington,  Captain  Gage,  also  made  a  few  trips  north. 


-Thomas  Skinner,  chief  engineer  of  the  steamship  Victoria,  was  born  in  Leith,  Scotland,  and  has  been  engaged  in  the  marine 
business  for  twenty-six  years.  He  was  a  pioneer  engineer  on  three  different  steamship  lines  between  China  and  the  Pacific  CoasL 
where  he  arrived  in  1S87  with  the  I'arthia,  running  between  Vancouver  and  the  Orient.  Prior  to  his  advent  on  the  Pacific  Coul, 
Mr.  Skinner  had  served  on  passenger  steamers  out  of  London  and  I.ei;h  for  many  years,  and  had  also  been  engaged  in  deep-water 
service  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  globe. 

'George  McGregor,  engineer,  of  Victoria,  B.  C,  was  born  in  Scotland  in  1863,  and  commenced  stenmbonting  on  BurranP* 
Inlet  in  18SS  as  engineer  on  the  Muriel  with  Capt.  George  Marchant.  lie  was  afterward  on  the  Lottie,  Hope  and  Thistle  with 
Captains  Munroc,  Holmes  and  Ktckerson.  He  is  part  owner  and  engineer  ou  the  tug  Sadie,  will)  which  he  worked  for  eighteen 
mouths  on  the  wreck  of  the  steamship  .Sax  Pedro. 
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The  Oregon  Pacific  Railway  were  making  great  efforts  to  establish  a  seaport  at  Yaquina,  and  increased 
their  fleet  in  1887  with  the  Willamette  Valley  and  Eastern  Oregon.    The  latter  was  a  light-draft  iron  steamship 
built  at  Chester,  Penn.,  in  1883  for  the  Charleston  &  Florida  Steamship  Company,  who  intended  her  to  enter  the 
month  of  the  St.  John's  River.    She  was  christened  the  City  of  Palatka,  but  the  yellow  fever  and  the  frost  played 
such  havoc  with  the  tourist  and  orange  trade  that  she  was  sold  at  a  sacrifice  to  the  Oregon  Pacific.    Capt.  George 
Paton  was  her  first  master  under  this  ownership,  and  in  1890  she  was  purchased  by  the  Oregon  Improvement 
Company.    After  making  a  few  trips  between  San  Francisco  and  the  Sound,  she  alternated  with  the  Premier  on 
the  Vancouver  route  until  December,  1891,  when  she  caught  fire  on  the  gridiron  at  Olympia,  and  everything 
except  the  bare  hull  was  destroyed.    The  Willamette  Valley  was  built  at  Wilmington  in  1883  and  was  first  in 
command  of  Captains  Hall  and  Kelly,  who  were  succeeded  by  Paton  in  1889.    When  the  Oregon  Pacific  l>ecame 
financially  involved,  the  steamer  was  seized  in  San  Francisco  and  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  court  most  of  the 
time  since,  the  receiver  preferring  to  leave  her  there  and  to  perform  her  work  with  smaller  steamers,  which  can  be 
operated  at  less  expense.    The  company  also 
built  the  tug  Resolute,  which  was  handled  on 
the  bar  until  1888  by  Capt.  James  Robertson,' 
and  subsequently  by  W.  J.  Riekards,  Charles 
P.  Lucky  and  S.  J.  Wheeler.    As  a  feeder  to 
their  rail  and  steamship  lines  the  company 
constructed  the  river  steamer   William  Af. 
fioag,  a  sternwhecler  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  long,  thirty-two  feet  beam,  five  feet  six 
inches  hold,  with  engines  sixteen  by  sixty 
niches.    She  was  handled  by  Capt.  George  gfltf 
Raabe  until   1892.  and   then  by  Captains 
Robert  Young  and  Miles  Hell.    In  1894  she 
was  chartered  by  the  Oregon  Railway  & 
Navigation  Company  and  has  been  operated 
by  them  most  of  the  time  since.    The  steam 
schooner  Signal,  length  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet,  beam  thirty-four  feet  four  inches, 

depth  of  hold  thirteen  feet  eight  inches,  was  launched  at  North  Bend  in  1887  and  has  been  engaged  in 
the  coasting  trade  since,  most  of  the  time  in  command  of  Captain  Bendegard.  The  steamer  was  operated  for  a 
few  months  between  Portland  and  Vancouver  in  connection  with  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  but  proving  too 
slow  for  that  route  resumed  her  work  as  a  freighter. 

The  tug  Ranger,  length  one  hundred  and  six  feet  four  inches,  beam  twenty-two  feet  nine  inches,  depth 
of  hold  eleven  feet  two  inches,  was  also  set  afloat  at  North  Bend  and  has  since  been  employed  on  several 
of  the  bar  harbors  of  the  Northwest.  The  steamer  Thistle  was  completed  at  San  Francisco  by  Matthew 
Turner  for  R.  D.  Hume  at  a  cost  of  $13,000.  She  was  intended  for  the  Rogue  River  trade  and  was  a  double- 
ender,  having  a  four- foot  propeller  forward  and  another  six  inches  larger  astern.  Her  dimensions  were, 
length  seventy-two  feet,  beam  eighteen  feet,  depth  ten  feet,  with  engines  ten  and  twenty  by  twelve  inches. 
Capt.  John  O  Walvig1  was  placed  in  command,  remaining  with  her  several  years.    W.  E.  Brown,*  William  Fox,' 


'  Capt.  jamcs  Robertson  of  Newport  was  born  in  Maine  in  1S47  and  has  beeu  connected  with  the  marine  business  for  thirty 
years.  He  is  the  youngest  son  of  Samuel  Robertson,  who  arrived  at  San  Francisco  on  the  ship  Fannie  in  1850,  when  she  brought  out 
the  famous  steamer  S.  It,  Wheeler.  The  Fannie  was  built  in  Maine,  planked  up  above  the  water  line  and  launched  without  all  of 
her  deck  frame*.  She  was  then  scuttled,  and  the  South  by  West,  as  the  famous  steamer  was  afterward  called,  was  floated  into  a 
ship's  bold,  after  which,  when  the  tide  fell,  the  ship  was  pumped  out  aud  her  deck  and  frame  buitt  over  the  steamer  and  put  together 
with  screw  bolt*.  On  arrival  at  San  I-'rancisco,  Robertson,  Sr.,  superintended  taking  the  steamer  out  of  the  ship  and  rebuilt  her, 
after  which  she  ran  on  the  Sacramento  River  for  u  number  of  years.  In  1863  the  subject  of  this  sketch  ran  away  from  home  and 
after  passing  through  the  regular  routine  of  a  runaway  became  mate  of  a  Mediterranean  fruiter.  After  sailing  around  the  world  in 
that  position  for  several  years,  be  reached  the  quarter  deck  in  1876,  and  since  that  time  has  commanded  steam  and  sailing  craft  of 
all  si/.es  and  rigs.  In  his  thirty  years'  experience  he  has  bad  one  shipwreck,  one  collision,  and  one  ship  founder  in  less  than  four 
hours  after  having  sprung  a  leak,  but  never  has  had  an  accident  by  which  life  was  lost,  lie  began  stcamboatiug  in  the  Northwest 
at  Yaquina  Bay  on  the  tug  Favorite  in  1885. 

JCapL  Johu  *-r  Walvig  was  born  in  Norway  in  1848.  His  first  marine  experience  was  in  the  Norwegian  Navy,  where  he  was 
employed  as  oiler  on  the  gunboat  Huron.  He  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  1867,  his  first  service  there  being  as  mate  on  the  scow 
schooner  Greenwood,  subsequently  taking  command  of  the  schooner  Fritzoff,  with  which  he  remained  for  over  three  years,  afterward 
serving  as  master  for  a  similar  length  of  time  on  the  schooners  Alice  Kimball  and  Courser.  He  then  took  the  schooner  Helen  M. 
Kimball,  which  he  sailed  for  nearly  four  years,  going  from  her  to  the  Del  Norte  and  Norway,  remaining  with  the  latter  until  the 
tug  Thistle  was  constructed.  After  leaving  the  Thistle  he  joined  the  steam  schooner  H'hiiesboro,  commanding  her  and  the  Del 
Norte  alternately  until  October,  1800,  when  he  took  the  steamer  Sunot,  which  he  has  since  successfully  handled,  running  to  various 
ports  in  Oregon,  Washington  and  California. 

•  W.  R.  Brown,  engineer,  was  born  in  San  Francisco  in  1863  and  commenced  his  marine  service  in  188J  as  oiler  on  the 
steamship  Helgic,  going  from  her  to  the  Umatilla.  He  served  on  the  Queen  four  years  as  third,  second  and  first  assistant,  and  was 
then  appointed  chief  of  the  steamer  l.attne.  He  also  held  that  position  on  the  tug  Thistle  at  Rogue  River  for  a  few  months,  and 
for  the  past  four  years  has  been  in  charge  of  the  engine-room  on  the  steamship  Arago. 

T  William  Fox,  engineer,  of  Empire  City,  Or.,  was  born  in  Oregon  and  began  in  the  marine  service  on  the  old  tug  Columbia, 
remaining  with  her  for  nearly  four  years.  He  was  afterward  engaged  as  first  assistant  and  chief  engineer  on  the  steamer  George  H. 
Chance,  and  in  the  latter  position  on  the  schooner  llattie  Gage,  and  four  months  on  the  tug  Lena  /...  which  he  then  chartered. 
He  was  afterward  on  the  tug  Annie  for  eighteen  months,  anil  has  recently  been  in  charge  of  the  engiues  on  the  Thistle. 
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Peter  Harrigau'  and  M.  Berry"  were  among  her  engineers.  Puget  Sound  added  a  fine  tugboat  to  the  coasting 
fleet  in  1887,  the  /.  M.  Coleman,  which  left  the  ways  at  Seattle,  October  12th.  She  was  intended  for  towing  at 
Gray's  Harbor  and  Shoalwatcr  Bay,  and  in  that  service  has  been  handled  by  Capt.  Chris  01sen.'°  Her 
dimensions  are.  length  seventy-one  feet  five  inches,  beam  eighteen  feet  four  inches,  depth  seven  feet  four  inches, 
with  engines  twelve  and  twenty-four  by  eighteen  inches.  The  tug  Pioneer  was  sold  by  the  Portlanders  in  May 
for  $25,000  to  A.  D.  Moore  of  Port  Discovery  and  taken  round  by  Capt.  Dan  McVicar,  who  had  commanded  her 
while  she  was  on  the  Columbia.  The  tug  Mastick,  on  which  Captain  Gilmore  had  spent  $20,000  in  repairs,  made 
her  trial  trip  May  27,  1887.  The  /.  D.  Libby  reappeared  in  August  as  a  propeller,  Captain  Brittain  having 
expended  $17,000  in  altering  and  remodeling  her.  The  Pacific  Navigation  Company  was  organized  at  Tacoraa, 
March  7th,  and  engaged  Capt.  J.  J.  Holland  to  construct  the  sternwhceler  Skagit  Chief,  length  one  hundred  and 
thirty  seven  feet  five  inches,  beam  twenty-six  feet  three  inches,  depth  of  hold  five  feet  five  inches.  The  steamer 
is  still  in  service  on  the  local  mail  route  between  Tacoma  and  Seattle  and  has  recently  been  handled  by  Capt. 
August  Hanson"  and  Kngineer  Frank  Grounds.  The  steamer  Rainier,  length  eighty-one  feet  four  inches,  beam 
twenty  feet  nine  inches,  depth  of  hold  nine  feet,  was  launched  at  Seattle,  July  27th,  for  J.  Scoland,  H.  Harkins 
and  J.  Penny.  Her  original  owners  sold  her  soon  after  completion,  and  she  has  recently  been  in  charge  of  Capt. 
Klmer  K.  Libby."  Morgan  &  Hastings  disposed  of  the  Rustler  to  British  Columbia  parties  and  afterward 
purchased  the  U'i/dwood.  Other  small  steamers  built  in  the  Puget  Sound  district  in  1887  were  the  North  Hay 
at  Olympia,  Tolo  at  Eagle  Harbor,  Bessie  at  Tacoma,  De  Haro  at  East  Sound,  Jennie  June  for  Squak  Lake, 

/.aura  Maud  at  Lake  Washington,  and  the 
Violet  and  Takott  at  Seattle.  The  L.  J. 
Perry,  constructed  at  Port  Gamble  in  1875, 
was  supplied  with  steam  in  1887  and  is  still 
running  on  the  Sound  as  a  freighter.  The 
steam  launch  Octavo,  an  Eastern  built  craft, 
also  appeared  at  Seattle  ;  the  old  sternwheeler 
Zephyr  was  sold  to  the  Tacoma  Mill  Com- 
pany to  be  converted  into  a  towboat ;  and 
the  steamer  Queen  City  was  purchased  by 
Stetson  &  Post.  The  Evangel,  Captain  Tarte, 
was  on  the  island  route,  and  the  North  Pacific 
and  George  S.  Starr  were  running  to  Victoria 
in  command  of  Captains  Anderson,  Roberts 
and  Wilson.  The  Olympian  had  been  leased 
to  the  Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Company,  who 
ran  her  to  Alaska  until  October,  when  she 
again  took  her  place  on  the  Victoria  route 
in  charge  of  Captain  Anderson  and  Kngineer 
Van  Tassell.  While  in  the  Alaska  trade  she 
was  handled  by  Capt.  James  Carroll  and 
Chief  Engineer  John  Melville.  The  steamers 
Fleetwood  and  F.mma  ffayward,  which  had  commenced  their  racing  career  on  the  Columbia  several  years  before, 
engaged  in  contests  of  speed  nearly  every  day  l>etweeti  Seattle  and  Tacoma. 

Several  years  had  elapsed  since  a  new  steamer  had  appeared  on  the  middle  Columbia,  but  in  1887  the 
Columbia  Transportation  Company,  of  which  the  Coe  Brothers,  well  known  steamboatmeu,  were  leading  spirits, 

1  l'eter  Hurrigau,  engineer,  was  liorn  in  Ireland  in  1847  ami  followed  llie  water  for  several  years  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  ami  on 
tugboats  at  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware  River.  lie  moved  to  the  Pacific  Coast  about  twenty  years  ago  and  joined  the  steamship 
Dakota.  He  was  in  the  steamship  service  to  Panama,  China  and  Alaska,  and  then  went  to  Virginia  City  and  worked  ashore  for 
eight  years.  On  his  return  he  joiued  the  steamship  Queen,  with  which  he  ran  north  for  about  six  months.  He  was  afterward  with 
the  tug  Thistle  at  Rogue  River  for  a  year  and  a  hall,  going  from  there  to  Lake  Tahoe,  where  he  served  as  chief  of  the  steamer  Talk' 
for  three  years,  but  went  back  to  salt  water  and  joined  the  Farallon,  running  to  Humboldt.  When  she  was  laid  up  he  went  north 
011  a  whaling  cruise  as  chief  of  the  steamer  Thistle.  He  made  a  trip  north  for  the  canneries  in  the  same  vessel,  and  on  leaving  bcr 
joined  the  Jeannette  as  first  assistant,  going  on  a  whaling  voyage  lasting  seventeen  months.  On  his  return  he  joined  the  steamsli:p 
Homer,  with  which  he  has  since  been  connected. 

"  M  Berry,  euginecr,  was  born  in  Baltimore  in  1849  and  arrived  on  the  Pacific  Coast  in  1855  on  the  revenue  cutter  Lincoln. 
going  Hast  two  years  later  and  returning  on  the  Wyanda  in  1S59.  He  remained  with  her  four  years  and  then  went  East  again,  where 
he  remained  until  the  Si.  Paul  started  for  the  Coast,  when  he  shipped  as  oiler.  For  the  next  decade  he  was  engaged  on  different 
steam  schooners,  and  was  for  about  a  year  chief  of  the  tug  Thistle  on  Rogue  River  bar.    He  U  at  present  on  the  steamer  Alcazar. 

'"Capt.  Chris  Olsen  was  born  in  Norway  iu  1851  and  began  sailing  out  of  San  Francisco  as  mate  on  the  schooner /raM? 
Hand.  From  there  he  went  to  a  pilot-boat  on  San  Francisco  oar  for  two  years,  leaving  her  to  enter  the  coasting  trade  on  the 
schooner  Fanny  Adete.  He  left  her  to  join  the  tug  Coleman  011  Shoalwater  Bay,  which  he  lias  commanded  for  the  past  eight  yean, 
with  headquarters  at  North  Cove,  towing  on  Gray's  Harbor  and  Willapa  bars. 

"Capt.  August  Hanson  was  born  in  Sweden  in  1853.  After  following  the  sea  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  he  arrived  in 
Portland  and  commenced  steamboating  on  the  Willamette  River,  from  there  going  to  Puget  Sound,  where  he  was  first  engaged  on 
the  steamer  Yakitna.  Since  then  he  has  had  charge  of  several  well-known  steamers  on  the  Sound,  and  has  recently  been  engage! 
on  the  steamer  Clara  Brown. 

::Capt.  Elmer  E.  Libby  was  born  in  Maine  in  1S63,  arrived  on  the  Pacific  Coast  about  1877,  and  began  running  between  San 
Francisco  and  Coos  Bay  on  the  steamship  Pelican,  afterward  going  to  Puget  Sound,  where  he  ha*  since  Wen  connected  with  » 
uuuiber  of  small  steamers,  his  last  command  being  the  JCainier, 
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launched,  at  Hood  River,  the  Wasco,  a  commodious  propeller  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  feet  long,  twenty-two 
feet  beam,  and  six  feet  eight  inches  hold,  with  engines  twenty  by  twenty  inches,  and  she  arrived  at  The  Dalles 
on  her  first  trip  October  29th  in  command  of  Capt.  H.  C.  Coe.  She  was  employed  but  a  short  time  on  the  route 
for  which  she  was  intended,  was  brought  over  the  Cascades  in  18.S9,  and  a  year  later  sent  to  Puget  Sound,  where 
she  was  subsequently  purchased  by  Capt.  Samuel  A.  Hoyt."  who  ran  her  for  a  short  time  and  then  sold  her  to 

Capt.  W.  H.  Ellis.    The  North  Pacific  Lumber  Company  at  Portland 
built  the  sternwheel  steamer  /-'annie,  one  of  the  best  towboats  that 
had  yet  appeared.    She  was  one  hundred  and  forty-two  feet  five 
inches  long,  twenty-eight  feet  four  inches  beam,  and  six  feet  six 
inches  hold,  with  engines  sixteen  by  seventy-two  inches.  Capt. 
Thomas  Crang  and  Chief  Engineer  H.  J.  Winterbolham  "  were  first 
in  charge,  and  in  1888  Capt.  Prank  Grounds  was  master.    He  was 
succeeded  a  year  later  by  H.  T.  Groves,  who  has  since  commanded, 
H.  Coates  serving  for  a  long  time  as  engineer.    The  steamer  Alaskan, 
which  had  been  lying  at  the  boneyard  since  her  arrival  from  the  East, 
made  her  trial  trip  May  21st,  with  J.  W.  Troup,  captain,  Thomas 
Smith,  engineer.    She  was  shortly  afterward  placed  on  the  seaside 
route  with  the  same  captain,  A.  L.  Pease,  pilot,  W.  G.  Dillingham, 
purser,  and  in  the  course  of  the  summer  engaged  in  several  very 
interesting  races  with  the  Telephone,  in  which  the  Oregon  production 
proved  a  trifle  too  speedy  for  the  big  sidewheeler.    The  Portland  & 
Coast  Steamship  Company  was  organized  December  12th  by  Charles 
F.  Becbe,  F.  K.  Arnold  and  F.  R.  Strong,  the  principal  object  being 
to  secure  for  Portland  a  larger  portion  of  trade  from  the  small  towns 
along  the  coast.    They  secured  the  Alliance,  Dolphin  and  General 
Miles,  remodeling  and  enlarging  the  latter  steamer  and  naming  her 
the  Willapa.    With  this  fleet  the  new  company  enjoyed  a  lucrative 
trade  until  the  completion  of  the  railroad  to  Gray's  Harbor  and 
Shoalwater  Bay  cut  off  two  of  their  best  sources  of  revenue. 
F.  M.  Warren,  the  catineryman,  built  the  fast  propeller  Puritan  at  Portland  in  1887.    The  Purilan  was 
sixty-eight  feet  long,  fifteen  feet  beam,  and  five  feet  hold,  with  two  ten  by  twelve  inch  engines.    She  was  first 
commanded  by  Capt.  Charles  Hooghkirk,1'  who  ran  her  between  Sand  Island  and  Cathlamet,  carrying  fish,  and 
afterward  by  Fred  G.  Lewis,  A.  P.  Warren  and  W.  E.  Warren.    In  1892  she  was  bought  by  D.  F.  Drysdale,  a 
prominent  salmon  canner  at  Point  Roberts.    Capt.  E.  W.  Spencer  con- 
structed the  steamer  Alarm  at  Portland  for  use  as  a  ferry  between  the 
city  and  the  suburbs  on  the  eastern  bank.    He  operated  her  successfully 
until  1889  and  then  disposed  of  her  to  Foster  &  Sales.    She  was  after- 
ward sold  to  Vincent  Cook,  the  Clifton  canneryman,  and  handled  by 
Capt.  Wilbur  Babbidge.    The  Alarm  was  sixty-nine  feet  eight  inches 
long,  thirteen  feet  beam,  and  five  feet  hold,  with  ten  by  twelve  inch 
double  engines.    The  old  Vancouver  was  purchased  by  F.  B.  Jones,  who 

''Capt.  Samuel  A.  Hoyt  of  Seattle  was  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1852,  and 
when  a  young  man  entered  the  employ  of  the  Boston,  Baltimore  &  Norfolk  Steam- 
ship Company.  He  came  to  the  l'aci<ic  Const  in  1877  and  ran  for  a  short  time 
between  San  Francisco,  Portlaud  and  Puget  Sound,  leaving  this  route  to  engage  in 
steamboating  on  the  Sound,  where  he  has  commanded  several  well  known  steamers 
and  has  had  uniformly  good  luck  with  every  vessel  with  which  he  has  been  con- 
nected. He  was  harbor  master  at  Seattle  for  three  years,  and  aoou  after  retiiiug 
from  this  position  purchased  the  steamer  Wasco  and  operated  her  on  various  routes 
out  of  Seattle.  Captain  Hoyt  was  a  hovhood  companion  and  life  long  friend  of 
John  Boyle  O'Reilly,  and  roomed  with  him  in  Boston  for  a  number  of  years  when 
that  gifted  man  was  unknown  to  fame. 

"H.J.  Winterbotham,  engineer,  was  born  in  Maine  in  1855,  at  the  age  of 
fifteen  began  going  to  sea,  and  on  bis  first  trip  was  shipwrecked  off  the  coast  of 
Newfoundland,  when  he  was  one  of  three  rescued  in  a  crew  of  thirteen.  Young 
Winterbotham  was  taken  to  Glasgow  by  the  rescuing  ship  and  from  there  went 
back  to  Mnine,  where  he  again  shipped  on  a  merchant  vessel  for  Venezuela.  On 
his  return  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Boston  &  Bangor  Steamship  Company  as 
fireman  and  worked  up  to  the  position  of  chief  engineer.'  In  the  winter  of  1882 
he  reached  the  Columbia  River  and  secured  employment  on  the  steamer  Edith,  which  he  left  in  a  few  months  to  take  a  position  on 
the  Vancouver  and  Albina  ferries.  When  the  North  Pacific  Lumber  Company  built  the  steamer  Fannie  he  was  placed  in  charge  of 
her  engines,  remaining  there  for  three  years  ami  a  half.  For  the  past  five  years  he  has  been  iu  the  service  of  the  Vancouver 
Transportation  Company  as  chief  engineer  of  the  steamer  l.urline. 

•*  Capt  Charles  Hooghkirk  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  about  1  sst ,  having  previously  been  engaged  in  steamboating  on  the  St. 
John.  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers.  He  was  in  the  employ  of  the  Columbia  River  Transportation  Company  on  the  steamers  Fleetwood 
and  Telephone  for  several  years,  and  on  leaving  there  took  command  of  the  new  Puritan,  which  he  handled  successfully  for  two 
years.  He  was  next  in  charge  of  the  Cyclone,  running  as  a  ferry  between  Albina  and  Portland,  and  when  the  electric  cars 
destroyed  that  field  for  steamers  he  secured  an  interest  in  the  Iralda.  He  was  also  master  of  the  steamer  //attic  Belle  for  a  short 
time.' 
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used  the  machinery  and  house  in  constructing  the  Maria,  a  towboat  one  hundred  and  fifteen  feet  long,  twenty-four 
feet  beam,  and  five  feet  nine  inches  hold.  The  steamer  ll'alluski  was  built  at  Astoria  by  J.  H.  D.  Gray  and  John 
G.  Blake  and  after  jobbing  about  the  lower  river  for  a  few  years  was  sent  to  Yaquina.  Capt.  William  Rehfield  of 
Astoria  followed  up  his  former  successes,  the  Coyote  and  Improvement,  with  the  steam  scow  0.  A'.,  which  is  still 
in  service.  T.  K.  Johnson,  the  diver,  completed  the  small  propeller  Sophia  at  Astoria  for  use  in  connection  with 
his  diving  operations.  Capt.  I«ewis  G.  Haavcn  of  Astoria  launched  a  peculiarly  constructed  craft,  which  he 
christened  the  Frolic.  It  was  nearly  flat  on  the  bottom  and  was  designed  to  skim  along  the  surface  of  the  water 
with  great  speed.  Unfortunately  the  new  departure  was  a  failure  and  had  to  be  rebuilt  to  meet  the  approval  of 
the  inspectors.  She  was  afterward  sold  to  J.  O.  Hanthorn,  the  Astoria  canneryman,  and  is  still  in  use  on  the 
lower  river. 

The  steam  launch  Dispatch,  which  is  said  to  have  cost  the  United  States  Government  over  $100,000,  was 
sold  in  1887  to  George  T.  Meyers  and  subsequently  sent  to  the  Sound.  The  Dispatch  had  been  alternately 
lengthened  and  shortened  and  transported  to  and  from  different  places  in  the  Northwest  for  several  years,  and  for 
half  a  decade  before  Meyers  secured  her  had  been  used  as  a  pleasure  and  dispatch  boat  by  the  officers  at  Fort 
Vancouver,  Captains  Claud  Troup  and  John  Jaggy  running  as  masters,  with  Fred  C.  Bell,"  engineer.  The  steamer 
Restless  was  built  at  Parkersburg  by  Capt.  George  W.  Iveueve  and  Evan  Morgan ,:  and  afterward  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Robert  Fredericks,  who  operated  her  for  a  number  of  years.  A  small  steam  launch,  the  Ilonita,  was 
completed  at  Porterville  by  William  Ross  and  ran  out  of  Marshfield  for  a  short  time.  At  Astoria  the  Clatsop  Mill 
Company  launched  a  handsome  little  propeller,  the  Tonquin.  She  wassixty-four  feet  long,  sixteen  feet  five  inches 
beam,  and  five  feet  one  inch  hold.  A  similar  craft,  the  Rustler,  was  constructed  at  Hoquiam,  Wash.,  and  is  still 
in  the  service  of  the  Hoquiam  Mills. 


Other  small  steamers  set  afloat  in 
1887  were  the  San  Juan,  built  in 
Hast  Portland  and  afterward  sent  to 
Puget  Sound,  the  ffattie  at  Astoria 
for  I.  N.  Henness,  to  run  on  Shoal- 
water  Bay  and  the  Nasel  River,  and 
the  Moro,  a  steam  launch  with  a  five 
by  seven  inch  engine  at  Portland  by 
E.  R.  Willard.  The  Hattie  is  at  pres- 
ent owned  by  Otto  Hall  of  Ilwaco. 
The  steamer  Michigan,  completed  at 
Portland  in  1884,  was  sent  to  Puget 
Sound,  Capt.  W.  H.  Hobson  and 
Engineer  Oscar  Wilson  taking  her 
around.  Steam  navigation,  which 
had  l>ecn  inaugurated  on  Kootenai 


River  and  Lake  by  the  steamer 
Madge  in  1886,  was  continued  the  fol- 

_  Poutlani*  J^t  Coast  SricAMsiiii*  Company's*  Htkamkk  "Wiu-ata  " 

lowing  year  by  the  Surprise,  Galena 

and  Blue  Bell.  The  Surprise,  the  second  steamer  on  the  lake,  was  a  steam  launch  thirty-five  feet  long,  of  Eastern 
construction,  brought  in  on  wheels  by  the  Kootenai  Mining  &  Smelting  Company,  who  operated  her  between 
Bonner's  Ferry  and  the  point  where  Nelson,  B.  C,  now  stands.  The  Galena,  the  pioneer  on  the  lake  with  suitable 
accommodations  for  passengers,  was  a  twin-screw  propeller  built  at  Bouner's  Ferry  in  1887  by  the  Kootenai 
Mining  &  Smelting  Company.  She  made  regular  trips  on  the  lake  and  river  for  four  or  five  seasons  and  is  still 
in  existence,  with  headquarters  at  Pilot  Bay,  B.  C.  Capt.  George  Hayward,"  now  with  the  Columbia  &  Kootenai 
Navigation  Company,  was  her  first  master,  and  Hiram  S.  Sweet"  was  engineer.  The  steamer  Blue  Bell  was 
launched  at  Bonner's  Ferry,  but  after  making  one  trip  to  the  boundary  line  was  taken  to  Lake  Pcnd  d' Oreille. 


"  Fred  C.  Hell,  engineer,  was  born  in  Ohio  in  1867.  His  first  tnariue  experience  was  on  the  Government  steamer  Dispatch 
ut  Vancouver  in  1882.  He  left  there  about  1884  ami  Tor  the  past  ten  years  has  been  engaged  on  steamers  on  the  upper  Columbia  and 
lakes.  On  C<tur  d'Alene  Lake  he  served  as  chief  engineer  on  the  Amelia  H'heaton,  Volunteer,  Echo,  General  Sherman,  Canr 
d'Atene,  Kootenai,  Georgia  Gates  and  a  uumber  of  others  He  was  for  several  mouths  in  the  employ  of  the  Columbia  it  Kootenai 
Steam  Navigation  Company,  and  was  in  charge  of  the  engines  on  their  fine  steamer  Columbia  until  she  burned  near  the  boundary 
.    line  in  1894. 

"  Evan  Morgan,  engineer,  of  Randon,  Or.,  was  born  in  Illinois  in  1861  and  commenced  in  the  marine  service  at  Sail  Francisco 
in  1872.  His  first  work  as  engineer  was  on  the  tug  Katie  Cook,  where  he  remained  for  six  years.  He  was  afterward  on  the  steamer 
Restless  for  a  year  and  the  Alert  for  three  years.    He  is  at  present  chief  of  the  steamer  Despatch. 

'''Capt.  George  Hay  ward  has  seen  more  vears  of  service  on  the  upper  Columbia  River  and  Kootenai  Lake  than  any  other  man 
engaged  in  the  business.  After  leaving  the  Galena  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Columbia  &  Kootenai  Steam  Navigation  Company 
at  the  time  of  their  organiy-atiou  and  has  been  with  them  since,  recently  having  charge  of  the  steamer  Nelson.  While  engaged 
in  stcamboating  Captain  Hayward  occasionally  furnished  miners  with  a  "  grub  stake,"  and  one  of  these  investments  turned  out  so 
well  that  he  is  in  a  fair  way  to  become  a  millionaire  from  the  proceeds,  being  the  principal  owner  of  the  Noble  Five  mine  in  the 
Kootenai  country. 

l*  Hiram  S.  Sweet,  engineer,  of  Nelson,  It.  C,  was  born  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  in  1847.  After  following  the  steamship  business 
in  various  parts  of  the  world  for  several  years,  he  arrived  in  the  Northwest  in  the  fall  of  1SS3,  and  the  following  spring  was  engaged 
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The  Puget  Sound  &  British  Columbia  lumber  and  the  Columbia  River  grain  and  flour  fleet  were  about  the 
same  as  during  the  previous  year.  The  latter  included  seventy-five  vessels,  the  largest  of  which  was  the  Hritish 
ship  Clan  Buchanan,  2,072  tons,  and  the  smallest  the  British  bark  Arica,  480  tons.  Sixty-two  of  the  vessels  were 
over  1,000  tons,  twenty-nine  over  1,300,  sixteen  over  1,500,  eight  over  1,700,  four  over  1,900  and  three  over 
2,000.  Four  grain  cargoes  were  also  shipped  foreign  from  the  Sound  :  the  British  bark  Madeira,  845  tons,  ship 
Wendur,  1,982,  American  ship  St.  David,  1,536,  and  Si.  Francis,  1,811.  An  important  arrival  was  the  first 
vessel  to  load  at  an  English  port  for  Puget  Sound,  the  American  ship  Carondelet,  Capt.  W.  F.  Stetson,  at  Port 
Townsend,  March  14th.  The  British  ship  County  0/  Merioneth,  one  of  the  Portland  grain  fleet,  had  an  exciting 
race  against  time  iu  1887.  She  left  Astoria  in  the  morning  and  anchored  in  the  Portland  harbor  limits  in  the 
evening,  five  minutes  before  her  charter  expired,  thus  saving  over  $7,000  for  her  owners.  She  was  towed  as  far 
as  Kalama  by  the  Ocklahama  and  from  there  into  Portland  was  assisted  by  the  Dixie  Thompson,  both  steamers 
running  wide  open  all  the  way.  Sailing  vessels  built  in  the  Northwest  in  1887  included  the  following  :  At 
Port  Blakely — barkentines  Robert  Sudden,  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  feet  long,  thirty-seven  feet  seven  inches 
beam,  fonrteen  feet  two  inches  hold,  tonnage  616;  i'.  G.  Wilder,  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  feet  eight  inches 
long,  thirty-seven  feet  three  inches  beam,  fifteen  feet  hold,  tonnage  604;  schooners  Liszie  \'ance,  one  hundred 
and  forty-eight  feet  long,  thirty-six  feet  one  inch  beam,  eleven  feet  three  inches  hold,  tonnage  434 .97  ;  Fred  E. 
Sander,  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  feet  long,  thirty-seven  feet  one  inch  beam,  eleven  feet  three  inches  hold, 
tonnage  463  ;  F.  S.  Redfield,  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  feet  six  inches  long,  seventeen  feet  four  inches  beam, 
eleven  feet  four  inches  hold.  At  Port  Ludlow — schooner  If.  F.  Jnvett,  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  feet  seven 
inches  long,  thirty-seven  feet  seven  inches  beam,  twelve  feet  hold,  tonnage  452  49;  four-masted  schooner  Kitsap, 
tonnage  755.84.  At  Port  Townsend — schooner  Zampa,  one  hundred  and  forty  three  feet  long,  thirty-six  feet 
beam,  ten  feet  four  inches  hold.  At  Hoquiam — schooners  Volunteer,  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  feet  four 
inches  long,  thirty-eight  feet  nine  inches  beam,  twelve  feet  hold,  tonnage  570.55;  Pioneer,  one  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  feet  five  inches  long,  thirty-six  feet  three  inches  beam,  twelve  feet  five  iuches  hold,  tonnage  397. 

A  perusal  of  the  wreck  reports  as  chronicled  in  these  pages  will  impress  even  the  casual  reader  with  the 
singular  fact  that,  from  the  time  when  the  Machigone  and  Lord  Raglan  sailed  to  their  unknown  fate,  and  Clatsop 
Beach  was  strewn  with  the  bodies  of  the  victims  of  the  General  Warren,  to  the  winter  of  1894-95,  when  the 
hanhoe,  h'e;,<enah  and  Montserrat  carried  their  entire  crews  to  a  common  grave  somewhere  in  the  depths  of  the 
ocean,  the  greatest  marine  disasters  of  the  Northwest  have  seldom  come  singly.  It  is  a  question  whether  this  is 
due  to  periodical  relaxations  of  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  brave  men  who  "go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,"  or 
whether  at  irregular  intervals  the  Pacific  belies  its  name  and  sweeps  out  of  existence  the  adventurous  spirits  who 
for  years  have  floated  safely  on  its  bosom.  However,  the  fact  remains  that  the  Northwest  has  suffered  from 
several  of  these  epidemics  of  marine  disaster.  An  epoch  of  this  nature  began  iu  September,  1886,  when  the  bark 
Sierra  Nei>ada  sailed  from  the  Sound  for  San  Francisco  and  was  never  heard  from.  A  few  months  later  the 
/fancy  Mills  foundered  off  Cape  Flattery,  only  two  escaping,  and  in  April,  1887,  the  St.  Stephens  was  lost  off 
Vancouver  Island,  not  one  surviving  to  tell  the  story  of  the  last  struggle  with  the  waves. 

The  American  ship  Eldorado,  from  Seattle  for  San  Francisco,  foundered  off  Cape  Flattery,  April  1st,  leaving 
but  two  survivors.  She  left  the  (jueen  City  in  tow  of  the  tug  7'yee,  March  29th,  with  1,900  tons  of  coal  aboard 
and  the  following  crew  :  S.  L.  Humphreys,  master  :  Charles  Wilsou,  first  mate  ;  Charles  Kricksou,  second  mate  ; 
Samuel  Lehtormann.  carpenter;  (unknown),  steward;  Fred  Mills,  cabin  boy;  Peter  Peterson,  John  Christiansen, 
James  Scott,  Fred  Nelson,  Charles  Hill,  James  Carlson,  Peter  Miller  and  Michael  Anderson,  seamen.  She 
encountered  a  terrible  southeast  gale  soon  after  leaving  the  cape  and  sprang  a  leak  April  1st.  The  pumps  were 
unable  to  keep  her  free,  and  at  8:00  p.  m.  she  laid  over  and  would  not  recover.  While  in  this  position  two  or 
three  large  seas  boarded  her  and  sent  her  to  the  bottom.  The  second  mate  and  three  seamen,  who  were  on  top  of 
the  after-house,  made  a  raft  on  which  they  floated  away  from  the  rest  of  the  wreckage.  Kricksou  and  one  of  the 
seamen  perished  from  exposure  on  the  second,  and  Peter  Miller  and  Michael  Anderson  were  picked  up  soon 
afterward  by  the  schooner  Fannie  Dutard,  Capt.  Dan  Farley,  and  taken  to  Tacoma.  The  Eldorado  was  of  1,076 
tons  register  and  fifteen  years  old.  She  was  owned  by  A.  M.  Simpson,  William  Patterson,  H.  E.  aud  Thomas 
Peunell.  The  American  ship  St.  Stephens,  from  Seattle  for  San  Francisco  with  a  cargo  of  coal,  was  lost  on  the 
west  coast  of  Vancouver  Island  at>out  April  9II1,  all  on  board  perishing  with  her.  Captain  Douglass  was 
accompanied  by  his  wife  and  three  children  and  a  crew  of  seventeen.  Details  of  the  disaster  will  never  be  known, 
as  nothing  was  seen  of  the  vessel,  after  she  left  Cape  Flattery,  until  some  Indians  saw  her  strike  a  reef  off 
Kyuquot  Sound  on  the  evening  of  April  9th.  The  next  morning  a  small  portion  of  her  hull  was  all  that  was 
visible  above  the  water.  Two  Whitehall  boats  washed  ashore,  one  of  them  badly  damaged  aud  the  other 
comparatively  uninjured.  The  heavy  sea  which  was  running  at  the  time  had  undoubtedly  rendered  any  attempt 
to  escape  by  such  meatis  useless.     Several  days  after  the  wreck  a  compass  case  containing  the  private 

011  the  Ca.ur  <r  Alcnc  Lake  simmer  General  Sherman  with  Captain  Sorenson,  going  from  her  to  the  propeller  Idaho,  now  on  Kootenai 
Mice.  He  subsequently  spent  a  few  months  on  the  steamer  Geur  d  Alene  and  then  went  to  Alaska  for  a  year  and  a  half.  In  1HS7 
he  was  employed  for  a  short  time  on  steamers  between  San  Francisco  and  Portland  and  then  returned  to  the  interior,  where  he 
repaired  the  engines  on  the  Pend  d'Oreille  I,*ke  steamer  Prescott.  He  then  served  on  the  /Hue  Hell,  owued  by  Dr.  Hendrix.  In  the 
fall  of  18.SS  he  went  to  Kootenai  Lake  and  placed  the  machinery  in  the  Catena,  where  he  was  engaged  as  chief  engineer  fonr  vcars. 
leaving  her  to  enter  the  employ  of  the  Columbia  &  Kootenai  Steam  Navigation  Company. 
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correspondence  of  Captain  Douglass  came  ashore  and  was  secured  by  the  Indians,  but  nothing  further  was  ever 
heard  of  the  ill-starred  vessel  and  her  fated  crew. 

vSeveral  other  sailing  vessels  met  with  disaster  in  1887.  The  first  of  the  fleet  to  come  to  grief  was  the 
Bolivian  brig  Irene,  Capt.  William  Silberg,  lumber-laden  from  Fort  Townsend  for  the  Fiji  Islands.  She  sailed 
from  Port  Townsend,  January  1st,  and  that  evening  encountered  a  heavy  gale,  which  started  her  to  leaking  so 
badly  that  all  hands  at  the  pumps  could  not  keep  her  free.  The  deck  load  was  thrown  over  but  to  no  purpose, 
and  at  8:30  a.  m.,  January  2d,  she  was  abandoned  thirty  miles  west  southwest  of  Cape  Flattery.  The  crew  were 
picked  up  by  the  ship  Iroquois  and  landed  at  Port  Townsend.  The  vessel  was  old  and  rotten.  The  American 
bark  Austria,  Capt.  George  E.  De  Lano,  while  en  route  from  San  Francisco  to  Tacoma  with  one  passenger  and  a 
crew  of  sixteen,  stranded  on  Flattery  Rocks,  about  one-fourth  of  a  mile  from  the  mainland,  January  21st.  The 
vessel  was  carrying  considerable  sail,  and  the  wind  was  blowing  a  hurricane.  Under  these  conditions  she  had 
little  chance  to  escape  after  striking.  A  strong  current  and  heavy  swell  are  given  as  causes  for  the  disaster.  The 
vessel  registered  1,230  tons,  was  sixteen  years  old,  and  was  owned  by  A.  M.  Simpson.  The  steamer  Lottie,  built 
at  Cypress,  Wash.,  in  1882.  struck  the  rocks  and  became  a  total  loss  while  going  through  Deception  Pass  during 
a  blinding  snowstorm  in  February.  She  was  owned  by  Capt.  S.  Sweeny.  The  sealing  schooner  Rustler, 
belonging  to  J.  D.  Warren  and  commanded  by  Captain  Dodd,  was  driven  ashore  near  the  Nitnat  River,  about 
thirty  miles  south  of  Cape  Beale,  December  26th,  and  became  a  complete  wreck.    The  captain  and  crew  reached 

shore  in  safety.  The  Amer- 
ican ship  Ocean  King,  Capt. 
C.  H.  Sawyer, ■  a  four-master 
of  2,434  lons  register,  foun- 
dered at  sea  forty  miles  west 
northwest  of  Cape  Blanco, 
while  en  route  from  Nanaimo 
to  San  Pedro  with  3,850  tons 
of  coal.  A  strong  gale  and 
heavy  sea  caused  her  to  leak 
badly,  and  soon  afterward  the 
pump  gear  broke.  It  was 
repaired  so  that  one  pump 
was  kept  going  for  three  days 
before  she  was  abandoned. 
The  crew  were  taken  off  by 
the  schooner  Angel  Doth, 
Captain  Tellus,  which  trans- 
ferred them  to  the  United 
States  steam  launch  Cosmos, 
by  which  they  were  landed 
at  Port  Townsend,  May  I2tb. 
She  was  valued  at  $50,000 
and  her  cargo  at  $15,000. 

The  bark  Diana.  Cap- 
tain Meyer,  from  Port  Gam- 
ble for  Sydney  with  a  cargo 
of  lumber,  was  lost  on  Starbuck  Island,  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  August  11th,  and  all  hands  were  saved 
The  steam  schooner  Queen  of  the  Bay,  owned  and  sailed  by  Capt.  Brazil  Grounds,  was  wrecked  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Nehalem  River.  September  nth,  dragging  ashore  with  both  anchors  down  and  becoming  a  total  loss.  The 
British  bark  Duchess  0/  Argyle,  1,699  tons.  Capt.  H.  K.  Heard,  from  Liverpool  for  Burrard's  Inlet,  went  ashore 
during  a  thick  fog  five  miles  south  of  Port  San  Juan,  October  nth,  and  was  rapidly  pounded  to  pieces  by  the 
surf.  She  was  a  handsome  four-master,  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  forty-one  feet  beam,  and  twenty-one  feel 
hold.  The  barkentine  G  race  Roberts,  one  of  the  first  large  sailing  vessels  built  on  Puget  Sound,  was  lost  on 
North  Beach,  a  few  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  December  8th.  She  was  in  charge  of  Capt.  II 
Larsen,  went  on  during  a  thick  fog,  and,  as  she  was  old  and  tender,  soon  went  to  pieces.  The  wreck  was 
purchased  by  Martin  Foard  "  of  Astoria.  The  Oregon  Pacific  steamship  Yaquina  City  parted  her  wheel  chains 
while  entering  Yaquina  harl>or,  December  4th,  and  drifted  ashore,  becoming  a  total  loss  eight  days  later. 


STKAMRIIir  "  IsunriRi ' 


"Capt.  C.  H.  Sawyer  was  born  in  Maine  in  1S30  and  commenced  going  *°  *en  nUnit  1845.  He  served  for  three  years  in  the 
t'nitcd  States  Navy  during  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  and  afterward  sailed  in  the  merchant  murine  to  various  parts  of  the  world  until 
t886,  when  he  began  coasting  out  of  San  Francisco  with  the  big  four-masted  ship  Ocean  King,  which  was  abandoned  in  May,  iss;. 
He  has  recently  commanded  the  ship  Kennebec. 

•'  Martin  Foard  of  Astoria.  Or.,  has  purchased  and  wrecked  since  1879  the  following  vessels  cast  away  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia:  //arrest  Home,  II'.  H.  Hesse,  Cairntmore,  Whistler,  Broughton,  /.ammerlaw,  Abbie  Cowfer.  J.  C.  Cousins,  Cratt 
Roberts,  Makah,  Edith  Lorne  and  Deiva  Gungadhar. 
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The  steam  scow  Dawn,  owned  by  Capt.  Al  Church  and  Engineer  George  Harmon  of  Astoria,  burst  a  steam  pipe 
February  3d  while  en  route  from  Hungry  Harbor  to  Astoria  and  drifted  out  to  sea.  She  signaled  the  steamer 
Central  Candy,  but  Capt.  Thomas  Parker  offered  no  assistance,  and  the  frail  craft  continued  her  journey  on  the 
Pacific  with  no  fuel,  and  provisions  consisting  of  a  loaf  of  bread  and  a  ham  bone.  After  drifting  for  nine  days 
she  was  sighted  by  the  steamship  Empire,  thirty-five  miles  off  shore,  seventy-five  miles  south  of  the  Columbia 
River.  The  men  were  in  a  famishing  condition  when  brought  on  board  the  Umpire,  and  the  Pawn  was  taken  in 
low  for  Coos  Bay.  Rough  weather  prevented  an  entrance  there,  so  the  steamship  attempted  to  take  the  vessel  to 
San  Francisco,  but  when  off  Cape  Blanco  light  it  broke  adrift  and  was  abandoned.  The  small  steamer  Spokane 
struck  a  snag  in  the  Cceur  d'Alcnc  River,  April  5th.  and  capsized, 
drowning  Edward  Jerome  of  Lewiston,  I,.  Pike  of  Portland,  Col.  N.  J. 
Higgins  of  Bangor,  Me.,  J.  C.  Hanna  of  Spokane,  and  an  unknown 
deckhand. 

The  schooner  Parallel,  from  San  Francisco  for  Astoria  with 
100.000  pounds  of  giant  powder,  was  blown  up  January  15th  opposite 
the  Golden  Gate.  She  sailed  out  of  San  Francisco  at  noon,  and,  the 
wind  dying  out,  began  to  drift  in  toward  shore.  Anticipating  the 
probable  result  when  she  struck  the  beach,  the  crew  hastily  left  the 
vessel  and  pulled  lustily  for  the  opposite  shore.  They  landed  near 
Sausalito  and  awaited  the  result.  The  schooner  did  not  strike  until 
nearly  midnight,  but  the  explosion  was  frightful,  almost  completely 
demolishing  the  Cliff  House  and  breaking  windows  for  miles  around. 
Several  persons  were  seriously  injured  by  the  concussion.  The  ship 
Commodore,  Captain  Jordan,  felt  the  shock  plainly  fifteen  miles  off 
shore.  A  few  pieces  of  floating  wreckage  were  all  that  remained  of 
vessel  or  cargo.  The  brig  North  Star,  Captain  Williams,  from  Seattle 
for  San  Diego  with  a  cargo  of  lumber,  was  wrecked  in  April,  and  all 
hands  were  lost.  The  vessel  was  afterward  found  bottom  up  near 
Portland  Point.  The  Columbia  River  steamer  Telephone,  the  fastest 
sternwheeler  in  the  world,  was  destroyed  by  fire  at  upper  Astoria, 
November  20th  (see  Chapter  XV).  The  steam  ferry-boat  Veto  was  burned  to  the  water's  edge  at  Sellwood,  Or., 
September  9th.    The  steamships  Orizaba,  Constantine  and  Costa  Riea  were  broken  up  in  San  Francisco. 

Several  of  the  pioneer  steamboatmen  of  Puget  Sound  made  their  last  port  in  1887.  Capt.  Thomas  Wilson, 
well  and  favorably  known  for  many  years  on  the  Victoria  route,  fell  dead  at  his  post  on  the  North  Pacific,  aged 
forty-eight  years.  James  Griffiths  and  Charles  B.  Sweeny,  early  engineers  on  the  Eliza  Anderson,  died  at  Seattle, 
the  former  in  December  and  the  latter  th  June.  Capt.  Charles  I,ow  died  at  .Seattle,  June  12th  ;  Capt.  I,.  M.  Starr, 
the  successor  of  Finch  &  Wright  in  the  Puget  Sound  steamboat  monopoly,  at  Oakland,  Cal.,  October  20th  ;  Capt. 
R.  K.  Ham,  of  the  firm  of  Renton,  Holmes  &  Co.,  at  San  Jose,  Cal  .  November  2d,  aged  sixty  years  ;  Thomas 
Carter,  who  shipped  the  first  cargo  of  lumber  from  the  Columbia  River,  at  New  Whatcom,  September  10th.  aged 
eighty-three  years  ;  Capt.  George  McFarland,  of  the  schooner  Afist,  at  Port  Townsend,  April  14th. 

Large  numbers  of  steam  and  sailing  craft  came  into  existence  in  all  parts  of  the  Northwest  in  1888,  Puget 
Sound  and  the  Victoria  district  especially  showing  a  marked  increase  in  vessels  of  every  description.  The 
Canadian  Pacific  Navigation  Company,  with  their  customary  enterprise,  forestalled  any  opposition  in  their  field  by 
bringing  out  the  finest  steamer  which  had  yet  appeared  in  the  Northwest.  The  newcomer,  which  was  christened 
the  Islander,  was  a  magnificent  twin-screw  steel  steamer  two  hundred  and  forty  feet  long,  forty-two  feet  beam,  and 
fourteen  feet  eight  inches  hold,  with  engines  twenty,  thirty,  and  fifty-two,  by  thirty-six  inches.  She  was  built  at 
Glasgow  at  a  cost  of  over  $200,000,  and  arrived  at  Victoria,  December  9th,  in  charge  of  George  W.  Robertson,"' 
captain  ;  John  T.  Walbran,"  chief  officer  ;  John  Edwards,  second  officer  ;  Alexander  Fraser,  third  officer  ;  John 
Anderson,  chief  engineer  ;  H.  Shanks,  second  engineer;  John  McGraw,  third  engineer.  Soon  after  her  arrival 
she  commenced  running  on  the  Victoria  and  Vancouver  route  in  charge  of  Capt.  George  Rudlin  and  in  1890  made- 
several  trips  to  Alaska.  She  has  since  been  engaged  in  the  Vancouver  trade,  occasionally  going  to  Alaska  and  the 
Columbia  River,  Commodore  Irving  himself  commanding  while  on  the  latter  routes.  The  /slander  possesses  great 
speed,  has  elegant  accommodations  for  several  hundred  passengers,  and  a  large  freight  capacity.    She  ranks  at 


'•'Capt.  George  W.  Robertson  of  Vaucouver,  B.  C.,  m  born  in  Liverpool  in  1851  and  commenced  hi*  marine  service  in  1S66, 
sailing  in  deep-water  steamships  for  many  years.  In  1S77  he  joined  the  Cunard  steamship  line  as  second  officer  and  chief  officer  on 
the  Etruria  and  other  vessels.  He  left  this  employ  to  assist  in  the  construction  of  the  Islander,  built  on  the  Clyde  for  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Navigation  Company,  and  when  she  was  completed  took  her  to  Victoria,  remaining  in  the  service  of  that  company  for  about 
a  year.   He  has  since  been  engaged  as  pilot  tor  Burrard's  Inlet  and  the  l-'raser  River. 

B  Capt.  John  T.  Walbran  was  born  in  England  in  1.848,  served  in  the  British  Navy  from  1862  to  1864,  and  was  then  in  the 
merchant  marine  for  eleven  years,  afterward  engaging  with  a  navigation  company  at  Liverpool.  On  arriving  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
in  tSSS  with  the  Islander,  he  remained  in  the  employ  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Navigation  Company  until  April,  1891,  and  then 
entered  the  service  of  the  Canadian  Government  as  commander,  superintending  the  building  of  the  Dominion  steamer  Quadra. 
On  completion  be  took  her  to  the  Northwest  and  has  since  remained  in  charge.  Captain  Walbran  has  made  a  study  of  the  early 
marine  history  of  the  Northwest,  and  we  are  indebted  to  him  for  many  valuable  documents  in  connection  therewith. 
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the  head  of  the  modern-built  steamers  in  the  Northwest  The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway's  /impress  of  China  and 
her  companion  ships  were  not  yet  completed,  and  their  Oriental  business  for  1888  was  handled  by  a  number  of  old 
Atlantic  liners,  with  an  occasional  Pacific  Ocean  tramp.  In  addition  to  the  Parlhia  and  Abyssinia,  which  were  on 
the  route  in  1887,  the  steamship  Batavia,  Captain  Walton,  appeared  and  remained  on  the  line  until  1890,  Robert 
Curry  "  of  Victoria  serving  in  the  engineering  department.  She  was  then  secured  by  the  new  Upton  line  to  run 
between  Hongkong  and  Portland.  In  1892  she  was  renamed  the  Tacoma  and  entered  the  service  of  the  North 
Pacific  Steamship  Company.  Since  1890  she  has  been  commanded  by  Captain  Hill,  who  in  1888  had  charge  of  the 
Danube,  also  belonging  to  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  The  latter  steamship  was  rather  small  for  the  Oriental 
trade  and  was  subsequently  sold  to  the  Canadian  Pacific  Navigation  Company,  and  in  charge  of  Capt.  William 
Meyers  has  been  on  the  northern  route  from  Victoria,  with  occasional  trips  to  the  Columbia,  for  several  years  past. 

The  Zambesi,  an  old  Peninsular  &  Oriental  liner,  was  for  a  little  while  in  the  service  of  the  railway 
company,  in  command  of  Capt.  John  R.  Tiddy."  Like  the  Batavia  she  was  afterward  used  in  the  Upton  line. 
Other  steamships  in  this  trade  were  the  Aberdeen,  Captain  Taylor  ;  the  Albany,  Captain  Powers  ;  the  Duke  of 
Westminster,  and  the  Port  Adelaide.  Dunsmuir's  new  steam  collier  Antonio  was  running  to  Nanaimo  with 
Captains  Crawford  and  Wallace.  The  Wellington  was  in  the  same  trade,  handled  by  Captain  Whitworth  and 
Captain  Jordan,  formerly  of  the  ship  Commodore.  The  coal  fleet  was  further  increased  by  the  big  tramp  steamer 
Costa  Riea,  flying  the  Hawaiian  flag.    She  was  commanded  by  Captain  Salmoud  and  has  been  steadily  engaged 

on  the  Nanaimo  and  San  Francisco  route  since  that  time,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  months  in  1891,  when  she  was  sent  north  as  a 
tender  for  the  British  warships  in  Bering  Sea.  She  was  extensively 
overhauled  and  supplied  with  new  boilers  by  the  Albion  Iron  Works 
^^^^  of  Victoria  in  1894.    Salmond  was  succeeded  in  command  by  Captain 

Mclntyre.  The  steamship  Walla  Walla,  for  many  years  in  the  coal 
trade,  was  fitted  for  passenger  service  in  1888,  and  in  command  of 
Capt.  David  Blackburn  commenced  running  between  San  Francisco, 
Victoria  and  Sound  ports.  The  old  Wilmington  embarked  on  another 
of  her  periodical  opposition  ventures,  entering  the  Pugct  Sound  trade 
in  July  in  charge  of  Captain  Gage.  Other  steamships  on  the  northern 
route  were  the  A I  Ki,  Captain  Bennett ;  Ancott,  Captain  Carroll : 
George  W.  Elder,  Captain  Lyon;  Empire,  Captain  Butler;  Idaho, 
Captains  Carroll,  Hunter  and  Wallace  ;  Jeanie,  Captain  Humphrey  ; 
Mexico,  Captain  Huntington  ;  Queen  of  the  Pacific,  Captain  Alex- 
ander;  Willamette,  Captain  Hansen  ;  and  I. 'mat ilia,  Captain  Holmes. 
The  Jeanie,  a  large  four-masted  steam  schooner  built  at  Bath,  Me., 
in  1883,  is  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  feet  four  inches  long,  thirty- 
seven  feet  nine  inches  beam,  eighteen  feet  eight  inches  hold,  and 
has  run  on  nearly  every  route  between  San  Francisco  and  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  handled  most  of  the  time  by  Capt.  Omar  J.  Humphrey."' 


Capt.  Omar  J.  Hi'Mrimsv 


"Robert  Curry,  engineer,  of  Victoria,  H.  C,  wait  bom  iu  Scotland  in 
1858.  After  serving  his  apprenticeship  he  ran  for  a  year  in  the  Liverpool  and 
African  trade,  and  followed  his  profession  in  various  steamship  lines  until  1887, 
when  he  joined  the  steamship  Halai'ia,  serving  with  her  as  first  assistant  for  two  years  on  the  China  and  Vancouver  line.  He  was 
also  first  assistant  on  the  Abyssinia  for  a  short  tunc  and  held  a  similar  position  on  the  Fmptess  of  China  for  two  year*. 

"Capt.  John  R.  Tiddy  was  born  in  Cornwall,  England,  in  1848,  and  was  on  sailing  vessels  from  1858  until  1882,  when  he  was 
given  command  of  steamships  running  in  the  tea  trade  from  London  to  Japan.  He  was  afterward  chief  officer  of  Royal  Mail 
Steamships  four  years  ami  then  took  charge  of  the  Zambesi,  on  which  he  was  severely  injured  by  falling  down  the  hold  and  left 
her  to  go  to  Japan.    He  went  from  there  to  the  Pacific  Coast  about  four  years  ago. 

"  Capt.  Omar  J.  Humphrey  of  San  Francisco,  while  still  young,  has  had  a  long  and  varied  career  in  the  marine  business. 
He  was  born  in  Yarmouth  in  1856,  and.  like  the  majority  of  Maine  youngsters,  went  to  sea  when  but  a  boy,  his  first  vessel  being  the 
American  ship  Ceres  of  Yarmouth.  His  first  visit  to  the  Pacific  Coast  was  in  1S74,  when  he  arrived  as  third  male  on  the  St.  Lucia, 
leaving  her  in  San  I'ranciseo  to  enter  the  employ  of  Goodall,  Perkins  &  Communing  as  freight  clerk  on  several  of  their  well  known 
old-time  steamships,  among  them  the  Ancon,  San  i.uis,  Orizaba  and  Senator.  In  1878  be  was  on  the  Idaho,  then  in  opposition  to 
the  old  Oregon  Steamship  Company,  on  the  Portland  route,  but  left  in  the  winter  to  go  back  to  deep  water,  sailing  as  fourth  tnatc 
on  the  ship  St.  Nicholas.  From  the  St.  Nicholas  he  went  to  the  Oracle  of  New  York  as  second  mate,  and  on  the  following  voyage 
became  first  mate.  He  remained  with  the  Oracle  four  years,  until  she  was  driven  ashore  during  a  hurricane  at  Cape  Horn  in  March. 
1882.  Returning  to  the  Bast,  Captain  Humphrey  shipped  as  first  mate  on  the  American  ship  Rainier,  of  Bath,  in  which  he  again 
came  to  grief  in  January,  1883.  the  ship  striking  a  coral  reef,  unknown  at  that  time,  in  latitude  90  north,  longitude  165°  34/ east, 
while  en  route  from  Philadelphia  to  Japan.  After  enduring  many  hardships  the  crew  were  finally  rescued  by  the  man-of-war  Essex 
and  taken  to  Yokohama,  whence  Captain  Humphrey  went  to  San  Francisco  on  the  steamship  A'io  de  Janeiro.  On  arrival  at  tbe 
Bay  City  after  his  exciting  four  years'  absence,  he  joined  the  steamship  Queen  of  the  Pacific  as  third  officer,  and  was  soon  afterward 
appointed  to  the  steamship  Santa  Cruz  as  first  officer.  He  next  bad  charge  of  the  steamer  Falcon  of  San  Pedro,  and  was  afterward 
in  command  of  the  steamships  Gypsy,  Salinas,  Santa  Cruz,  ftonita.  At  Ki,  fesfe  H.  Freeman  and  Jeanie.  On  the  latter  li# 
remained  for  two  years,  running  between  San  Francisco,  Puget  Sound  and  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Few  mariners  are  better  acquainted 
along  the  Pacific  Coast,  from  San  Diego  to  Puget  Sound,  through  the  Gulf  of  Georgia  and  the  inland  waters  of  Alaska  to  Sitka, 
along  the  Aleutian  Islands  and  through  Bering  Sea  to  the  Arctic,  than  Captain  Humphrey,  as  he  has  visited  nearly  port  of  importance 
iu  the  Northwest.  He  resigned  the  captaincy  of  the  feanic  about  five  years  ago  to  superintend  the  building  of  a  cannery  in  Alaska 
for  the  Pacific  Steam  Whaling  Company,  with  which  he  has  since  been  connected,  spending  the  summers  in  Alaska  and  the  winter", 
in  San  Francisco  with  his  family.  Captain  Humphrey  has  written  a  very  interesting  book  on  the  last  voyage  of  the  Rainier  and 
the  trials  and  hardships  which  beset  her  survivors,  handling  the  subject  in  a  most  graphic  manner,  and  without  any  of  those 
embellishments  which  are  too  often  found  in  tales  of  the  sea. 
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Frank  Bragg  ':  was  for  several  years  chief  engineer,  and  J.  V.  B.  Perry  '  and  Kdvvard  J.  Powers  ''  have  also  held 
that  position  on  the  vessel.  The  steam  collier  San  Mateo  was  also  added  to  the  Northwestern  fleet.  She  was 
purchased  in  London  and  came  out  by  way  of  Hongkong,  calling  at  Honolulu,  where  she  was  registered  under 
the  Hawaiian  flag.  She  is  still  in  the  coal  trade,  and  narrowly  escaped  destruction  by  an  explosion  of  coal  dust 
in  [894.  The  Oregon  Pacific  Railway  replaced  the  lost  Yaquina  City  with  the  new  steamship  Yaquina  Bay,  built 
by  Cramp  &  Sons  in  1881.  She  was 
a  handsome  vessel  two  hundred  and 
fifty-seven  feet  long,  thirty-four  feet 
beam,  and  twenty-one  feet  hold,  reg- 
istering 1,200  tons,  but  was  unfor- 
tunately wrecked  on  her  first  trip. 
December  10th. 

Among  the  additions  to  the 
minor  steam  fleet  in  British  Columbia 
were  the  Clara  Young,  constructed 
by  Benjamin  Young, "  the  Fraser 
River  canneryman,  for  a  tender  to 
his  cannery  ;  the  Horseshoe,  by  J.  H. 
Todd,  for  a  similar  purpose  ;  the 
Mermaid,  Captain  Bridgeman  ;  the 
hineess.  a  propeller  seveuty-six  feet 
long,  fourteen  feet  beam,  and  seven 
feet  hold,  built  for  the  Public  Works  Department  ;  the  Stella  and  the  Spitfire.  On  Okanagan  Lake  a  fifty-foot 
steamer  bearing  the  name  of  that  body  of  water  was  launched  in  August.  The  R.  Dunsmuir,  Captain  Rogers, 
was  changed  from  a  sidewheeler  to  a  propeller.  Victoria  had  the  finest  passenger  service  to  Puget  Sound 
ports  that  she  had  ever  enjoyed.  The  Alaskan,  Captain  Anderson,  alternated  with  the  Olympian,  Capt  George 
Roberts,  these  two  magnificent  steamers  making  a  daily  rouud  trip,  affording  a  great  contrast  to  the  tri  weekly 
service  of  the  Eliza  Anderson  in  times  gone  by.  This  service  was  maintained  but  a  short  time,  as  the  running 
expenses  were  enormous. 

Port  Captain  J.  \V.  Troup,  of  the  Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation  Company,  demonstrated  his  ability  as  a 
practical  steamboatman  in  1888  by  building  the  T.  J,  Potter,  the  fastest  sidewhecl  steamer  in  the  Northwest.  The 

Potter  was  modeled  after  the  famous  Hudson  River  steamer  Daniel 
Drew,  but  Troup  made  some  changes  of  material  benefit  in  the  design. 
She  is  two  hundred  and  thirty  feet  long,  thirty-five  feet  ln-am,  and 
ten  feet  four  inches  hold,  with  engines  thirty-two  by  ninety-six 
inches.  The  house  and  upper  works  were  taken  from  the  old  Wide 
West,  and  uo  faster  or  finer  steamer  of  her  size  has  ever  floated.  She 
Ok  was  placed  on  the  seaside  route  soon  after  completion,  in  charge  of 

I  |H  V|  "Frank  Bragg,  secretary  of  the  San  Francisco  Marine  Hn^ineers'  Asso- 

ciation, was  lwrn  in  San  Francisco  in  1853  and  commenced  bis  marine  service  in 
1 S75  as  oiler  on  the  City  of  Sydney.  He  remained  there  for  two  years  and  tben 
accepted  a  position  a*  machinist  in  the  United  States  Navy,  leaving  there  to  cuter 
the  service  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  as  fourth  assistant  engineer 
mi  I  lit-  steamship  < "tlx  <>/  feting,  fi  ■  ■  m  which  he  w.is  tmmttmi  td  tin  < 
where  he  remained  for  nearly  six  years,  occupying  the  positions  of  third  and  first 
assistant.  He  next  ran  to  Alaska  as  chief  011  the  steam  schooner  feanie  for  three 
years.  Other  steamers  with  which  he  hat  been  connected  are  the  Se-.csboy,  in 
which  he  placed  the  engines  and  ran  as  chief,  the  West  Coast  ami  Mentioano 
as  chief,  and  the  steamships  San  Juan,  /'era,  and  the  steamer  Dauntless,  as 
first  assistant.  He  was  then  elected  business  manager  and  financial  secretary 
of  the  San  Francisco  Marine  F.ngineers'  Association,  No.  35,  and  was  re-elected 
in  1S95. 

"J.  V.  It.  Perry,  engineer,  was  born  in  New  York  City  in  1S51.  His  first 
marine  work  was  in  the  service  of  a  coast  wrecking  company,  and  he  came  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  in  1878.  joining  the  steamer  .llasta  as  oiler.  He  was  next  water- 
tender  and  assistant  engineer  on  the  steamer  City  of  Totio,  and  third  and  second 
assistant  on  the  steamships  City  of  J'amima  and  City  of  A'io  de  faneito,  and  then 
entered  the  employ  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Company  as  first  assistant  on 
the  steamship  (ieorge  W.  Elder.  He  was  next  chief  on  the  steamers  Coi>s  /lay, 
Bonita,  feanie.  South  Coast,  Maggie  A'oss,  Seotia  and  tug  Keseue,  and  was  also 
first  assistant  on  the  steamships  Colima  ami  San  Mas.  He  retired  from  the  water 
a  few  years  ago  and  has  since  lieen  engineer  of  the  Columbia  Building  in  San  Francisco. 

"  I'M  ward  J.  Powers,  engineer,  was  born  in  San  Francisco  in  1866.  He  commenced  work  in  the  steamship  service  in  1884 
»nd  served  011  the  Al  A'i.  QmtH,  feanie,  State  of  California,  Excelsior  and  others.  He  went  to  Alaska  in  1S92  as  first  assistant 
on  the  steam  schooner  feanie  with  chief  engineer  F.  Cough,  who  died  at  sea  and  was  buried  at  Fort  Wrangel.    Mr.  Powers  then 
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took  charge  for  the  remainder  of  the  two  months'  trip,  and  with  but  two  engineers  brought  the  steamer  back  to  San  Francisco. 

"aid  up.    He  then  entered  the  service  of  the  Merchants'  Ice  &  Cold  Storage  Company,  where  he 

has  since  remained. 


remaining  with  her  until  she  was  laid  up. 


"Benjamin  Young  of  Astoria,  Or.,  was  trorn  in  Sweden  in  1843.    He  built  the  steamer  Clara  Young  at  Westminster  in  18S7 
and  sold  her  with  his  cannery  interests  in  189J     He  was  also  interested  in  a  number  of  other  steamers  in  the  Northwest. 
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Archie  L.  Pease,  captain  ;  Edward  Sullivan,"  pilot ;  Thomas  Smith,  chief  engineer  ;  Phil  Carnes,  assistant ;  and 
Daniel  O'Neil,  purser.  She  made  remarkable  time  on  that  ruu  and  was  taken  off  in  September  and  sent  to  Puget 
Sound,  Captain  Pease,  Engineer  Smith  and  Steward  Charles  Petrie,':  going  with  her.  She  was  engaged  on  the 
Seattle  and  Olympia  route  until  the  seaside  business  opened  on  the  Columbia  in  1889,  when  she  returned  to  the 
traffic  for  which  she  was  intended.  She  was  on  the  Sound  again  in  1800,  indulging  in  some  lively  steamboat 
races,  and  in  June  made  a  record  of  one  hour  twenty-two  and  one-half  minutes  between  Seattle  and  Tacotna. 
While  on  the  inland  sea  she  raced  with  the  City  of  Seattle,  Bailey  Gat;ert  and  Multnomah,  and  returned  to  ihe 
Columbia  with  a  gilt  greyhound  and  a  broom  on  her  pilot-house.  Captain  Pease  resigned  his  position  in  1891  to 
engage  as  a  branch  pilot,  and  Capt.  Edward  Sullivan  has  handled  her  most  of  the  time  since,  making  a  round 
trip  a  day  on  the  Astoria  route,  alternating  with  the  A',  ft.  Thompson.  Critics  have  failed  to  appreciate  some 
of  Captain  Troup's  steamboating  methods,  but  the  steamer  '/'.  J.  Potter  and  her  remarkable  performances 
demonstrate,  in  the  best  possible  manner,  the  talent  and  ability  of  her  builder. 

Jacob  Kannn,  who  constructed  his  first  steambo.it  on  the  Willamette  over  a  third  of  a  century  before,  in 
1888  came  to  the  front  with  a  companion  for  his  famous  Lurline.  The  new  boat,  which  was  christened  the 
Undine,  was  launched  from  J.  H.  Steffen's  yard  January  3d.  She  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  twenty-seven 
feet  beam,  and  six  feet  hold,  with  engines  sixteen  and  one-fourth  by  sixty  inches,  was  intended  for  the  Vancouver 
route,  and,  with  the  exception  of  occasional  trips  to  Astoria  and  in  the  excursion  business,  has  remained 

there  since.  Her  machinery  was 
placed  by  C.  W.  Evans,  and  Capt. 
Charles  T.  Katnm  was  master  until 
1892,  when  Joseph  Burgy  took 
command  and  has  since  had  charge. 
Fred  S.  Shepherd,11  engineer,  and 
Frank  Malmquist,  purser,  have  been 
with  the  steamer  during  the  greater 
part  of  her  existence.  She  is  at  pres- 
ent making  two  round  trips  a  day 
on  the  Vancouver  route.  The  new 
Telephone,  which  had  arisen  from 
the  ruius  of  the  old  steamer,  was 
launched  April  28th  and  made  her 
trial  trip  to  Astoria,  May  20th.  She 
is  still  running  on  the  Astoria  route, 
and  in  1894.  made  312  round  trips 
between  Portland  and  Astoria,  cover- 
ing a  distance  of  65,920  miles  and 
making  12,731  landings.  Her  officers 
for  the  year  were  Thomas  H.  Crang. 
captain  ;  William  E.  Larkins,  pilot ;  J.  D.  Zumwalt,  first  officer  ;  Charles  W.  Evans."  chief  engineer  ;  William 
Coffin,  first  assistant;  C.  R.  Donahoe,  purser;  A.  R.  McGillis,  steward;  E.  B.  Scott,  freight  clerk.    The  tug 
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"Capt.  Edward  Sullivan  was  born  in  Portland  in  i860  and  commenced  steamboating  on  the  Manxanillo  in  18S2.  He 
afterward  ran  to  the  Cascades  for  Pope  &  Winch  on  their  steamers  Calliope  and  Multnomah,  leaving  their  employ  for  that  of  the 
Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation  Company,  where  he  was  engaged  for  a  short  time  as  purser.  Not  caring  for  this  position  he  resigned, 
was  appointed  mate  and  then  pilot  on  the  company's  steamers,  and  in  |8SS  was  given  command  of  the  /:*.  A'.  Cook.  After  running 
her  a  snort  time  he  joined  the  R.  R.  Thompson  as  pilot,  with  Capt.  Samuel  Colson,  and  in  this  rapacity  made  an  excellent  record. 
He  was  subsequently  with  Capt.  Archie  Pease  on  the  T.J.  Potter,  going  with  her  to  the  Sound,  but  returning  to  icsume  his  former 
berth  on  the  Thompson.  Soon  after  Captain  Pease  was  made  a  branch  pilot.  Sullivan  was  appointed  master  of  the  T.  J.  Potter,  and 
has  since  handled  her  on  the  Astoria  route,  meeting  with  success.  Captain  Sullivan  is  of  a  very  quiet  and  unpretentious  nature, 
and  has  been  advanced  to  his  present  position  solely  on  his  merits  as  n  practical  steaml>oatuian. 

"Charles  Pctric,  stewnrd.  was  born  in  Frankfort-on-thcMain.  Germany,  in  1845,  sailed  out  of  Holland  ports  from  1869  to 
1871,  and  then  ran  on  Mississippi  River  steamers.  In  the  spring  of  1S74  he  was  cast  away  in  the  South  Pacific  and  with  great 
difficulty  reached  Callao.  From  that  time  until  1880  he  was  engaged  in  deep-water  service  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  He  joined 
the  steamship  City  of  Chester  at  Sau  Francisco  and  ran  with  her  to  Portland  for  a  short  time,  lie  then  entered  the  employ  of  the 
Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation  Company,  serving  with  them  and  their  successors  for  a  number  of  years,  going  from  the  Columbia  to 
Puget  Sound  on  the  steamer  T.  J.  Potter,  and  remaining  with  her  and  the  Alaskan  for  several  years.  He  was  also  on  the  North 
IXicific,  Victorian  and  Flyer  on  the  Sound.  When  the  latter  steamer  burned  he  joined  the  llaytian  Republic,  leaving  her  in  Portland 
to  accept  a  positiou  on  shore. 

"Fred  S.  Shepherd,  engineer,  of  Portland,  Or.,  was  born  in  Massachusetts  in  1844.  Hi*  first  steamboat  experience  in  the 
Northwest  was  on  the  tug  (lo/iah  on  Puget  Sound.  After  running  there  for  a  time  he  came  to  the  Columbia  River  and  for  the  pa*1 
few  years  has  been  in  the  service  of  Jacob  Kannn  as  engineer  on  the  Undine  and  Lurline.  lie  was  also  employed  on  the  steamer 
Norma  on  the  upper  Snake  River,  and  while  there  engaged  in  about  the  roughest  steamboating  that  could  be  found  anywhere  on 
the  Coast.    He  is  at  present  chief  on  the  Undine,  running  to  Vancouver. 

"Charles  W.  Evans,  engineer,  was  born  in  Nauvoo,  III.,  in  1856,  and  has  spent  over  twenty  years  in  the  marine  business, 
serving  as  chief  engineer  on  the  Mississippi,  Ohio,  Missouri  and  Red  livers.  He  arrived  at  Portland  in  December,  1H87,  and  wa* 
employed  iu  fitting  the  engines  of  the  Undine.  His  work  on  this  steamer  was  of  a  nature  which  made  his  services  eagerly  sought. 
Mr.  Evans  was  appointed  to  his  present  position  as  chief  of  the  Telephone  about  five  years  ago.  and  the  remarkable  record  of  the 
steamer  since  that  time  is  an  ample  recommendation  of  his  abilities.  II  is  career  on  the  Pacific  Coast  has  not  been  marked  by  any 
exciting  scenes,  but  while  on  the  Eastern  Slope  he  was  on  the  Hannock  City  when  she  sank  in  the  Ouchita  River,  and  on  the  D.  .1 
MiiidoHatd,  which  collided  with  the  railroad  bridge  over  the  Mississippi  at  Keokuk,  Iowa. 
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Gtorgr  11.  .Wendell  was  set  afloat  from  J.  H.  Steffen's  yard  May  ioth  for  the  United  Slates  Engineers,  to  lie  used 
in  towing  stone  barges  between  Astoria  and  the  Fort  Stevens  jetty.  She  is  ninety  feet  five  inches  long,  eighteen 
feet  beam,  and  seven  feet  hold.  On  completion  she  was  placed  in  charge  of  Capt.  John  W.  Brown  and  Chief 
Engineer  James  Drennon,  who  have  since  handled  her  in  a  highly  satisfactory  manner.  The  tug  Louise  Vaughn, 
owned  by  the  city  of  Portland,  appeared  in  18S8,  having  been  rebuilt  from  the  wreck  of  the  Hermina.  She  has 
since  been  used  as  a  tender  for  the  dredges  and  has  been  handled  by  George  Fwry,  If,  A-  Hackett,  Willis  C.  Snow 

and  Henry  Kindred.  The  steam  schooner  Augusta  was  constructed  at 
Oneatta  on  Yaquina  Bay  by  Capt.  Paul  Schrader,  who  has  operated  her 
in  the  coasting  trade,  S.  V.  Leabo  serving  as  engineer  most  of  the  time. 
The  Augusta  is  seventy-nine  feet  long,  twenty  feet  beam,  and  seven 
feet  hold,  with  engines  twelve  by  twelve  inches. 

The  Polar  Hear  was  launched  at  Astoria  in  1888  for  the  Alaska 
Packing  Company.  She  is  sixty-seven  feet  nine  inches  long,  eighteen 
feet  two  inches  beam,  and  six  feet  four  inches  hold,  with  engines  eight 
And  one-half  and  six  by  twelve  inches.  Despite  her  comparatively 
small  size  the  steamer  has  made  yearly  trips  to  Bristol  Bay,  Alaska. 
On  returning  in  charge  of  her  first  master,  Charles  A.  Johanson,  she 
covered  over  two  thousand  miles  in  fourteen  days  without  sighting 
land.  Capt.  John  M.  Olsen1'  was  in  command  for  about  four  years,  and 
Louis  G.  Haaven  handled  her  one  season.  Her  headquarters  at  present 
arc  in  San  Francisco.  Another  fine  propeller,  the  Wenona,  was  built  at 
Astoria  for  M.  P.  Callender  of  Knappton.  She  is  sixty-three  feet  six 
inches  long,  sixteen  feet  four  inches  beam,  and  six  feet  four  inches 
hold,  with  engines  twelve  by  twelve  inches.  Capt.  J.  H.  Lamley  has 
lx.cn  master  of  the  steamer  since  her  completion,  with  Oscar  Wilson, 
engineer.  The  steamer  Rival  was  launched  at  Knappton  by  Capt.  John 
Pickernell  and  B.  W.  Robson.  Pickernell  operated  her  until  1890, 
when  she  was  succeeded  by  the  Mayflower.  Capt.  Brazil  Grounds,  who  lost  his  steam  schooner  Queen  of  the  Bay 
in  1887,  replaced  her  with  the  Maid  of  Oregon,  length  ninety-one  feet  three  inches,  beam  twenty-five  feet,  and 
depth  of  hold  five  feet  nine  inches.  He  ran  her  on  the  Columbia  River  until  1892  and  then  took  her  to  the 
Hound,  where  she  has  since  been  engaged.  The  Aberdeen  Packing  Company  of  Ilwaco  built  the  Volga  at 
Astoria  as  a  tender  to  their  cannery.  B.  Farrell  and  W.  K-  Parrott 
were  masters  of  the  steamer  on  the  Columbia,  and  in  189 1  she  was 
sent  to  Puget  Sound,  where  she  has  been  handled  by  the  Barringtons 
and  a  number  of  other  Sound  captains.  The  I  Wga  is  forty  eight  feet 
three  inches  long,  thirteen  feet  three  inches  beam,  and  four  feet  four 
inches  hold,  with  engines  eight  and  one-half  by  ten  inches.  J.  B. 
Montgomery  of  Portland,  who  had  extensive  property  interests  at 
Albina,  completed  the  fast  propeller  Cyclone  to  run  in  the  ferry  service 
between  the  city  and  her  suburb  011  the  east  bank  of  the  Willamette. 
The  Cyclone  was  seventy-eight  feet  long,  fourteen  feet  beam,  and  six 
feet  hold,  with  a  pair  of  ten  by  twelve  inch  engines,  which  gave  her 
great  speed.  Fred  Sherman  "  had  charge  of  her  until  1890,  when  he 
was  succeeded  by  Charles  Hooghkirk.  Frank  Brunger  was  engineer 
for  several  years.  When  the  bridges  and  electric  cars  appropriated 
this  traffic,  the  Cyclone  was  operated  on  a  number  of  routes  out  of 
Portland  by  Harry  Montgomery,  and  in  1894  was  sold  to  Capt.  H-  Van 
Auken  and  Al  Munger,  who  placed  her  on  the  Vancouver  route.  She 
afterward  ran  to  L,a  Camas,  where  she  burned  early  in  1895. 

Capt.  James  T.  Chatterton,  who  had  been  running  the  Tressie 
May  on  Yaquina  Bay  for  several  years,  in  1888  built  the  steamer 
T.  M.  Richardson  at  Oneatta,  and  has  since  been  operating  her  out  of 
Newport.    The  steamer  Mountain  Buck  was  set  afloat  at  Nascl  in  1888  by  Dubois  and  Barrow.    She  was  intended 
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' '  Capt.  John  M.  Olscu  was  born  in  Norway  in  1850,  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  18*7,  and  began  running  as  mate  on  Ibc 
Matlie  Ah,  lea v  between  the  Columbia  River  anil  Honolulu.  After  leaving  her  he  remained  ashore  Tor  several  years  and  in  1888 
took  command  of  the  Polar  Bear,  which  he  ran  to  Alaska  for  several  seasons,  and  in  the  winter  operated  her  on  coast  routes  north 
and  south  of  the  Columbia.    He  also  handled  the  strainers  (icotge  ft.  Chance  and  A.  li.  Field.    He  died  in  San  Francisco  iu  1894. 

MCapt.  Fred  Sherman  commenced  steamboalittg  nearly  twenty  years  ago  on  small  steamers  plying  out  of  Astoria.  He  was 
master  of  J.  O.  Mcglar's  steamer  Edith  for  a  short  time,  was  afterward  engaged  as  mate  ami  pilot  on  the  Fleetwood,  and  also  held  a 
similar  position  on  the  passenger  steamers  of  the  Oregon  Railwav  &  Navigation  Company  running  to  Astoria.  After  leaving  the 
service  of  that  company  he  handled  the  Cyclone  for  a  litle  whifc,  and,  when  The  Dalles,' Portland  &  Astoria  Navigation  Company 
»a»  organized,  he  became  one  of  the  stockholders.  He  was  given  command  of  the  Regulator  soon  after  her  completion,  remaining 
with  her  until  1894,  when  he  came  back  to  the  lower  river  and  was  engaged  as  pilot  on  the  steamer  Sarah  Dixon. 
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for  service  on  the  Nasel  River  and  Shoahvater  Ray  and  has  been  commanded  by  Captains  Knud  Bull,  J.  P. 
Whitcomb  and  J.  M.  Mclntyre.  The  steam  launches  /frisk  and  Jessie  were  constructed  at  Portland,  the  former 
for  Fred  R.  Coggeshall  of  Eureka,  who  lost  his  life  while  boarding  her  in  1889.  She  is  now  owned  by  Peterson  & 
Larsen  of  Astoria,  and  the  Jessie  by  Capt.  D.  W.  Dobbins"  of  Aberdeen.  The  small  propeller  Herald,  length 
sixty-one  feet  four  inches,  beam  fourteen  feet  nine  inches,  and  depth  of  hold  five  feet  three  inches,  at  present 
owned  by  C.  B.  Weatherwax,  was  launched  at  Aberdeen  for  service  on  Gray's  Harbor.  The  Aberdeen,  length 
seventy-seven  feet  and  beam  sixteen  feet,  was  completed  at  the  same  place.  Two  fine  sternwheelers  were  built  at 
Pasco,  Wash.,  in  18S8  for  the  upper  Columbia  business  by  Thomas  L.  Nixon  and  L.  E.  Post  of  Tacoma.  The 
larger,  the  Thomas  L.  fVitOJt,  was  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  feet  six  inches  long,  thirty-six  feet  one  inch  beam, 
and  five  feet  eight  inches  hold,  with  engines  seventeen  by  sixty  inches.  Capt.  \V.  P.  Gray  was  first  in  command 
and  A.  W.  Gray  afterward  had  charge  of  the  steamer.  The  other,  the  City  of  ElUnsburg ,  was  one  hundred  and 
nineteen  feet  long,  twenty-two  feet  nine  inches  beam,  and  four  feet  five  inches  hold,  with  engines  twelve  by 
thirty-six  inches.  Capt.  Al  Gray  was  her  first  master.  She  was  purchased  from  the  Nixon  estate  in  1892  by 
J.  R.  Peters  and  If.  S.  Donohue,  and  for  the  past  two  years  has  been  run  by  Capt.  C.  E.  Hansen.1" 

The  Michigan  and  the  l.akmc,  two  fine  steam  coasters,  ap|>eared  in  18S8.  The  first  mentioned  wa> 
constructed  at  Skamockawa  011  the  Columbia  River  for  William  If.  and  George  L.  Colwell,  recent  arrivals  from 
the  East.  She  was  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  feet  three  inches  long  and  thirty-four  feet  beam,  with  engines 
eleven,  fourteen,  twenty  and  thirty-one  by  twenty-four  inches.    She  was  placed  in  charge  of  Captain  Killman. 


only  steamer,  the  Alpha,  a  small  propeller  with  a  ten  horse-power  engine.  After  running  a  few  years  the 
machinery  was  removed  and  the  hull  laid  up.    F.  D.  McCully  was  her  owner  and  Charles  B.  Turner,  engineer. 

Fully  a  score  of  new  steamers  appeared  on  Puget  Sound  in  1888.  The  Pacific  Navigation  Company 
launched  the  sternwheeler  Henry  Bailey  at  Tacoma.  She  was  one  hundred  and  eight  feet  six  inches  long, 
twenty-five  feet  four  inches  beam,  and  four  feet  seven  inches  hold,  and  was  commanded  for  a  while  by 


11  Capt.  D,  W  Dobbins  was  born  in  Oregon  in  1854  and  began  sleamboating  as  a  cabin  boy  on  tbe  Astoria  route,  running  on 
the  Columbia  River  for  ten  years  in  various  capacities.  He  then  went  to  San  I'rancisco,  where  he  held  the  jmimUoii  of  second  male 
on  the  Constantxnc  and  other  steamers  in  Goodall.  Perkins  &  Co's  employ  for  nearly  a  year,  returning  to  the  Columbia  in  about 
1876  and  serving  us  mate  on  the  Rescue  and  Champion.  He  then  remained  ashore  for  a  few  years  and  in  188S  wa»  master  of  the 
steamer  Isabel.  On  leaving  her  he  purchased  the  New  Vork,  which  he  took  to  Slioalwatcr  Hay  in  1889,  operating  her  there  for  * 
year  and  then  purchasing  the  ,/cnte,  which  he  has  since  been  handling  out  of  Aberdeen  Early  in  1895  he  built  the  steamer  Stm 
at  Aberdeen,  intending  her  for  a  passenger  and  towboat  for  the  river  and  harbor  trade. 

"Capt.  C.  li.  Hansen  was  born  in  Denmark  in  1858,  and,  after  sailing  on  deep-water  vessels  for  a  number  of  years,  reached 
the  upper  Columbia  in  1883  and  commenced  work  on  the  steamer  Spokane.  He  was  afterward  mate  on  the  steamer  Fttdetick 
Billings  for  five  years,  going  from  her  to  the  City  of  Ellen<.burg,  where  he  held  the  same  position  until  189J.  He  then  left  her  to 
take  charge  of  the  steamer  Thomas  L.  Xi  ron,  which  he  ran  as  a  transfer  boat  at  Wenatchec  for  eighteeu  mouths,  then  takiug 
command  of  the  City  of  Ellenshurg,  where  he  still  remain*. 

"Capt.  George  Detuncrs  was  born  in  Germany  in  1855  mid  sailed  out  of  his  native  ports  in  deep-water  ships  until  1875.  when 
he  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  He  arrived  in  San  Francisco  from  China  on  an  American  man  of  war,  leaving  her  there  and  shipping 
on  the  Hassler,  from  which  he  went  to  the  steamers  Sea  Xytnph  and  Concordia.  About  1876  he  went  aa  mate  on  the  schooner 
ll  'i  slft  n  /fume,  afterward  occupying  a  similar  position  on  the  nitty  Stevens  ami  Pauline,  and  later  having  charge  of  the  latter.  He 
was  mate  of  the  schooner  (ieorge  A*.  Wiggins  for  eighteeu  months  ami  master  of  her  four  years,  leaving  her  to  take  charge  of  the 
steam  schooner  Cclia,  which  he  ran  until  the  steam  schooner  Cosmofiolis  was  built.  He  began  running  as  master  of  the  CSuHOfolii 
about  seven  yeais  ago  and  still  has  charge. 


Caft.  Koianu  H.  Davis 


who  was  succeeded  by  C.  H.  Lewis,  and  proved  a  very  unlucky  ship. 
She  caught  fire  at  sea  in  November,  1890,  while  en  route  from  the 
Sound  to  Portland,  and  after  a  wild  run  down  the  coast  reached 
Astoria  all  ablaze.  The  Astoria  Fire  Department  pumped  her  full  of 
water,  the  damage  was  repaired,  and  she  again  started  out.  She  was 
seized  soon  afterward  for  smuggling  and  put  under  heavy  bonds,  and 
in  January,  1893,  was  wrecked  011  Vancouver  Island  near  Cape  Beak- 
(sec  wreck  of  Michigan,  1893).  The  steamer  was  built  by  E-  Mor- 
tenson  and  was  one  of  the  most  strongly  constructed  vessels  of  her 
class  that  ever  floated.  The  Lakme  is  one  hundred  and  seventy-six 
feet  eight  inches  long,  thirty-eight  feet  eight  inches  beam,  and  twelve 
feet  hold,  a  trifle  smaller  than  the  Michigan,  and  was  constructed  at 
Port  Madison,  making  her  first  trip  in  February,  1889.  with  Captain 
Harrison.  She  was  chartered  by  the  Oregon  Railway  it  Navigation 
Company  in  September,  1889,  and  in  command  of  Captains  Carter 
and  Graves  was  engaged  in  their  service  for  a  long  time  in  connection 
with  the  Michigan.  She  is  at  present  running  to  Puget  Sound.  A 
regular  steamship  service  between  Gray's  Harbor  and  San  Francisco 
was  established  in  18S8,  the  Point  l.oma  lieing  the  pioneer  in  that 
traffic.  She  was  afterward  assisted  by  the  new  Cosmopolis.  Capt. 
George  Dettmcrs.'"  completed  in  San  Francisco  in  1887.  The  Point 
l.oma  is  still  engaged  on  the  route,  and  since  her  advent  several 
different  steamers  have  been  in  the  same  trade.  Wallowa  Lake,  one 
of  Oregon's  interior  waterways,  was  favored  in  1888  with  its  first  and 
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Capt.  Samuel  Denny.  Hcrl«rt  Parker"*  afterward  had  charge  of  her.  In  1894  she  was  chartered  by  Capt. 
A.  E.  Le  Ballister,"  but  sank  a  few  months  later,  and  on  being  raised  was  sold  by  the  United  States  marshal  for 
about  one-fourth  of  her  original  value.  The  steamer  Delia,  length  forty-nine  feet  two  inches,  beam  thirteen  feet 
two  inches,  and  depth  of  hold  five  feet,  was  built  at  Stanwood.  and  is  owned  by  Capt.  D.  Trouttnan.  She  is  still 
in  service,  running  out  of  Seattle,  and  has  recently  been  handled  by  Captains  Charles  Madison  and  Daniel 
Troutman,  with  Engineers  William  Headland  and  Theodore  Burrell.  The  Harry  Lynn  was  constructed  at 
Tacoma  by  Harry  and  Lynn  Maloney,  railroad  men.  She  was  fifty  feet  four  inches  long,  fifteen  feet  six  inches 
beam,  and  six  feet  one  inch  hold.  J.  A.  Williams  was  first  in  charge,  and  she  has  recently  been  run  by  Capt. 
Roland  E.  Davis."  Perley  and  Dean  of  Samish  were  owners  of  the  stern  wheeler  Mary  F.  Perley,  which  appeared 
in  1888.  The  steamer  was  one  hundred  and  four  feet  long,  twenty  feet  beam,  and  five  feet  five  inches  hold. 
She  belongs  at  present  to  Thomas  Refilling  and  has  recently  been  handled  by  Captain  Benson  and  Engineer 
J.  R.  Drury.  Capt.  J.  R.  Matthews  launched  the  profiler  Edison  at  Samish  and  used  her  in  the  jobbing  trade. 
The  steamer  E.  W.  Purdy  made  her  trial  trip  at  Seattle,  Deceml>er  4th.  She  was  owned  by  E.  W.  Purdy, 
W.  K.  Merwin,  E.  M.  Barrington  "  and  J.  A.  Thompson,  aUd  was  afterward  sold  to  Merwin  and  J.  W.  Young.  The 
tug/.  E.  Doyden,  length  eighty -five  feet  four  inches,  beam  nineteen  feet,  depth  of  hold  nine  feet  eight  inches,  was 
set  afloat  at  North  Seattle  by  T.  W.  Lake  for  Capt.  T.  A.  Jensen  and  is  still  in  active  service.  Up  to  the  present 
time  the  traffic  on  Lake  Washington  had  not  required  a  very  pretentious  steamer,  but  in  188S  a  fine  propeller  was 
built  at  Houghton.  She  was  christened  the  Kirkland  and  was  ninety-five  feet  five  inches  long,  nineteen  feet 
four  inches  beam,  and  eight  feet  two  incites  hold.  Other  small  steamers  appearing  on  the  Sound  were 

the  Mela,  completed  at  Olyinpia,  the  llalys  at  Seattle  by  Rev.  R.  B.  Dilworth,  who  afterward 

sold  her  to  the  San  Francisco  Bridge  Company,  by  whom  the  was  shipped  to  Pend  d'Oreille 

Lake,  the  Jayhaufcer  at  Seattle,  and  the 
brought  from  San  Francisco.    The-  Brick 
James  Tarte  ;   the  Dispatch  was  sold 

E.  Gibbons  and  P.  Pierce  for  four 
taking  her  to  Alaska  j  the  //< 
Bills  to  Captain  Pratt ;  tin 
Allen,  was  brought  from 
the  /.one  Fisherman  was 
by  the  Cutting  Packing 
the  Evangel  of  J.  P.  Ludlow 
Townscnd  for  nine  thousand  five 
Isabel  was  sold  by  the  Oregon  Rail-  A 
Dunsmuir.  the  coal  king,  of  Victoria,  *4| 
purchased  by  British  Columbia  parties. 
Seattle  was  brought  around  from  Portland, 

F.  Steffen.  Her  dimensions  are :  length,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  five  inches ; 
Iteam,  thirty-three  feet  two  inches  j  depth  of  hold,  eight  and  one-half  feet.  She  is  still  run- 
ning between  the  Puget  Sound  metropolis  and               West  Seattle,  Capt.  W.  L  Waitt  serving  as  pilot. 

The  tugboat  business  of  Puget  Sound  was  slightly  disturbed  by  the  arrival 

from  San  Francisco  of  the  Sea  I  Jon,  Capt.  Samuel  B.  Randall."    She  was  constructed 

at  Camden,  N.  J.,  in  1884,  and  is  one  hundred  and  seven  feet  long,  twenty-two  feet  beam,  and  thirteen  feet  hold. 
She  is  fast  and  powerful  and  made  matters  interesting  for  the  Sound  tugs  until  a  compromise  was  effected. 

••Capt.  Herbert  Parker  is  a  nativc-lioni  steamboalman,  and  first  saw  the  Unlit  at  Olyuipia.  Wash.  His  father,  Capt.  J.  G. 
Parker,  was  the  pioneer  steamboatman  of  Puget  Sound,  and  naturally  enough  the  young  man  adopted  that  profession.  He  handled 
the  steamers  Daisy  and  Messenger  while  yet  a  1>oy.  afterward  serving  as  mate,  master  ami  pilot  ou  a  number  of  well  known  Sound 
steamers.  Captain  Parker  was  master  of  the  Fleetwood  for  several  months  after  she  went  around  from  the  Columbia,  and  in  1894  he 
went  to  California,  where  he  was  employed  for  a  short  lime  on  the  Sacramento  River,  returning  to  the  Sound  iu  1895. 

"Capt.  A.  E.  Le  Ballister  was  born  in  California,  and  has  been  steamboatiug  on  Puget  Sound  since  1877.  His  first  vessel 
was  the  Fawrile,  and,  after  leaving  her,  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation  Company,  and  has  since  run 
as  master  and  pilot  on  a  dozen  well  known  steamers.  He  was  with  the  Monticetlo  tor  several  months  and  left  her  to  charter  the 
■  Vara  ttrown,  which  he  operated  until  she  sank  in  1894. 

"Capt.  Roland  E.  Davis,  of  Roach  Harbor,  Wash.,  was  bora  in  Ontario,  Canada,  and  commenced  his  murine  service  on  the  tug 
.S".  L.Mkstict  on  Puect  Sound  in  1880.  He  was  aAerward  employed  011  the  steamers  Helen,  Despatch,  llolyoke,  Daisy,  Washington, 
II'.  A'.  Merwin  and  City  of  Quincy  as  fireman  and  engineer.  When  the  steamer  San  Juan  commenced  running,  he  joined  her  in 
the  Utter  capacity,  afterward  taking  command,  and  since  that  time  has  been  engaged  as  master,  having  charge  at  different  times  of 
the  Phantom,  J.  B.  Libby,  W.  F.  Munroe,  Nellie,  Pilot,  J.  R.  McDonald,  Rapid  Transit  aud  Harry  Lynn,  remaining  with  the 
latter  steamer  since  1892. 

"Capt.  U.  M.  Harrington  was  bom  on  Whidby  Island  in  1866  and  is  a  son  of  the  pioneer  captain  of  that  name.  He 
commenced  steamboatiug  on  the  Gazelle  in  iSSj,  and,  after  serving  in  various  capacities,  secured  a  master's  license  in  1886,  lakiug 
charge  of  the  steamer  Seattle,  built  by  James  Nugent.  Barrington  continued  to  operate  the  Seattle  until  188S,  when  she  was  sold  to 
Mr.  Lord  of  the  Prascr  River  Cannery.  He  then  joined  the  steamer  .•//  A'l,  which  he  commanded  for  a  year,  going  from  ber  to  the 
H'asco.  He  W9M  master  of  the  Wasco,  Idaho  and  Hassalo  for  about  a  year  and  then  took  the  steamer  Greyhound,  which  he  haudled 
on  the  Everett  route  for  two  years,  making  occasional  trips  on  the  same  ran  with  the  Sehome.  He  has  recently  had  charge  of  the 
steamer  Cricket,  and,  though  oue  of  the  youngest  masters  on  the  Sound,  has  always  met  with  success  iu  his  ventures. 

"Capt.  Samuel  B.  Randall  is  a  native  of  Nantucket,  Mass.,  and  has  been  iu  the  marine  business  over  forty  years,  nearly  all 
Of  li is  work  having  been  in  connection  with  tugboats.  He  secured  his  first  Pacific  Coast  license  twenty-one  years  ago,  although  he 
had  previously  held  master's  papers  for  twelve  years,  serving  ou  the  Atlantic  Coast  and  iu  Australia.    He  went  north  from  San 


Steam  launches  Ifadhck,  Fawn  and  Ifattie, 
was  lengthened  and   refitted  by  Capt. 
by  George  T.  Meyers  to  J.  T.  Martin, 
thousand  dollars,  the  new  owners 
was  disposed  of  by  Capt  W.  H. 
Jennie  June,  Capt.  James 
Squak  Lake  to  Black  River ; 

purchased  of  H.  E.  I,evy 
Company  in  February,  and 
by  Captain  Morgan  of  Port 
hundred  dollars.    The  steamer 
way  &  Navigation   Company  to 
who  refitted  her,  and  the  Phantom  was 
The  large  side  wheel  ferry-boat  City  of 
where  she  had  been  constructed  by  John 
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On  the  Columbia  the  tugs  Donald  and  Escort  were  sold  to  the  Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation  Company,  which 
had  been  striving  for  some  time  to  secure  a  monopoly  of  the  towage  and  pilotage  business  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river.  The  Portland  &  Coast  Steamship  Company,  organized  the  previous  year,  started  their  steamer  Alliance  on 
her  initial  trip  July  7th.  The  llassalo  was  brought  over  the  Cascades,  May  26th,  by  Capt.  J.  W.  Troup  and 
Chief  Kngineer  Peter  Dc  Huff,  making  the  run  to  the  lower  Cascades  in  seven  minutes,  in  less  depth  of  wattr 
than  had  prevailed  on  any  previous  trip  of  this  nature  with  the  exception  of  the  Okanogan,  The  steamer  came 
through  without  a  scratch  and  was  hauled  out  in  1'ortlaud  for  repairs,  after  which  she  was  sent  to  the  Sound  in 
command  of  Capt  O.  A.  Anderson,  arriving  at  Seattle,  June  25th,  and  commencing  work  on  the  Bellingham  Bay 
route  at  once.  The  D.  S.  Baker  took  the  Hassalo's  place  on  the  middle  river,  Captain  Troup  bringing  her  over 
Tumwater  in  June.  Alaska's  local  steam  fleet  for  1888  included  over  a  dozen  small  steamers,  the  be^t  known  of 
which  were  the  Eureka,  owned  by  B.  A.  Seaborg  of  Ilwaco  ;  the  Julia  and  Marion,  Juneau  Ferry  Company  ;  the 
Lucy,  Alaska  Mining  Company  ;  Louise,  Northwest  Trading  Company  ;  Octavia,  Union  Mining  Company ; 
Union,  Tongas  Packing  Company  ;  Takoa,  Captain  Carroll ;  Lively,  Captain  Wilson  ;  jayhaukcr,  Captain  Bogue ; 
and  Rosa,  Northwest  Trading  Company.  • 

The  lumber  and  coal  trade  on  Puget  Sound  gave  employment  to  the  greatest  number  of  sailing  vessels 
which  had  yet  appeared.  Nearly  500  cargoes  of  lumber  and  397  of  coal  were  shipped  from  various  ports  on  the 
Sound.  The  foreign  lumber  fleet  included  131  vessels,  as  follows  :  British  ships  twenty-eight,  barks  twenty-eight; 
American  ships  fourteen,  barks  seventeen,  barkentincs  thirteen,  schooners  two  ;  German  barks  two ;  Swedish 
barks  three  ;  Hawaiiau  barks  five  ;  Norwegian  barks  ten,  ships  three  ;  Chilean  barks  two,  ship  one  ;  Italian 

bark  one,  and  Portuguese  bark  one.  Eight  of  the  above  vessels  were  ovet 
2,000  tons  register.  The  coasting  lumber  fleet  included  334  cargoes, 
shipped  as  follows :  Tacoma  fifty-eight,  Port  Madison  fifty-six.  Port 
Gamble  forty-nine,  Port  Hadlock  forty-four,  Port  Discovery  forty- three. 
Port  I.udlow  thirty-five.  Port  Blakely  twenty-four,  Utsalady  fourteen. 
Seattle  nine.  An  idea  of  the  immensity  of  this  traffic  is  shown  in  the 
custom-house  records  for  June  16th.  Seventy  vessels  were  loading  at  the 
various  Sound  ports  on  that  date,  as  follows  :  at  Seattle  seventeen,  with  a 
tonnage  of  22,993;  Port  Gamble  ten,  12,150;  Port  Discovery  ten,  9,890; 
Tacoma  eight,  9,113;  Port  Hadlock  seven,  4,369;  Port  Madison  nine, 
5,092  ;  Port  Ltldlow  two,  2,564;  Utsalady  three,  2,515  :  Port  Blakely  two, 
2.107;  Port  Towusend  two,  2,342;  total  tonnage,  73,135.  The  vessels  at 
Seattle  were  loading  coal,  at  Tacoma  four  were  loading  coal  and  four 
lumber,  and  the  rest  of  the  fleet  loading  lumber.  The  Puget  Sound  mill 
owners  who  supplied  this  immense  volume  of  business  did  not  permit 
outsiders  to  monopolize  the  carrying  trade,  and  each  company  owned 
several  fine  sailing  vessels,  the  Puget  Mill  Company  coming  first  with  a 
fleet  of  fourteen,  as  follows:  Ships  Carondelet  1,438  tons,  Bonanza  1.356. 
Palmyra  1,359  ;  barks  Arkwright  1,209,  Atlantic  824,  Cowlitz  740,  Emerald 
1. 134.  Eresno  1,187,  Skagit  481,  General  Butler  1,163,  Sagamore  1,341; 
James  Cheston  945  ;  barkentines  Kitsap  665,  Klickitat  468  ;  tugs  Tyce. 
Goliah,  Eaivrite,  Cyrus  Walker  and  )'akima.  Port  Hadlock  Mills—  Barks  Arctu rus  1,007  tons,  Pearl  509;  ship 
Guardian  1,072;  barkentines  /.  M.  Griffith  576,  Retriever  520 ;  tugs  Holyoke  and  Col/ax  and  the  steamer  Louise. 
Port  Madison  Mills — Barks  Tidal  Wave  603  tons,  Northwest  515,  Vidette  616,  Oakland  534,  Xonantum  1,099, 
Nellie  May  699  and  the  steamer  Addie.  Tacoma  Mills — Ship  Dashing  Wave  1,054;  barks  Shirley  996,  Canada 
1,444,  Samoset  6ot  ;  tugs  Tacoma  and  Katie  and  the  steamer  Zephyr.  Port  Discovery  Mills — Ship  Jeremiah  1.831, 
bark  Mary  Glover  700,  brig  Deacon  402,  and  tug  Pioneer.  Fast  passages  were  made  in  t888  by  the  British  bark 
Kaisori;  Captain  Davies,  which  sailed  from  Bangkok  to  Cape  Beale  light  on  Vancouver  Island  in  nineteen  days; 
the  ship  New  York,  which  arrived  at  Nauaimo  four  days  from  Sau  Francisco ;  and  the  American  ship  Jama 
Drumnwnd,  which  made  the  trip  from  New  York  to  Astoria  in  105  days. 

The  Columbia  River  grain  fleet  for  18S8,  while  not  equal  in  number  to  the  Puget  Sound  lumber  fleet, 
included  over  one  hundred  vessels,  the  largest  being  the  British  ship  Lancaster  Castle,  2,095  tons,  and  the  smallest 
the  British  bark  Dora  Ann,  589.  F,ighty-one  were  over  1,000  tons  register,  thirty-nine  over  1,300,  sixteen  over 
i,6oo,  seven  over  1,800,  and  three  over  2,000.  Puget  Sound's  grain  fleet  included  fourteen  American  and  seven 
British  ships  and  one  Norwegian  and  five  British  barks.  The  largest  was  the  British  bark  Lord  Raglan,  2,200 
tons,  and  the  smallest  the  British  bark  Madeira,  845  tons.  Eleven  of  the  vessels  were  over  1 ,600  tons,  eight  over 
1,800,  and  six  over  2,000.  Northwestern  sailing  vessels  built  in  t8S8  were  :  At  Port  Blakely— four- masted 
schooners  E.  K.  Wood,  length  one  hundred  and  seventy  feet  three  inches,  beam  thirty-nine  feet  five  inches. 


Capt.  Chaklis  Ij.  Joiimsom 


Francisco  about  1886  with  the  tug  Escort  No.  i,  with  which  he  engaged  in  towing  011  the  Columbia  bar,  remaining  there  for  several 
months.  On  returning  to  San  Francisco  he  was  sent  to  the  Sound  in  charge  of  the  tug  Sea  I. ion,  which  he  handled  with  success 
in  opposition  to  the  regular  tugs.  TbcSVa  Lion  was  succeeded  by  the  new  tug  Cot/is,  which  Randall  operated  on  the  Sound.  He 
returned  from  there  several  years  ago,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  weeks  when  he  was  in  command  of  the  tug  Lome.  b*» 
since  been  engaged  in  California  waters.    His  son,  Capt.  Clem  Randall,  is  a  well  known  tugboatman  in  SprcckeU'  employ. 
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depth  of  hold  eleven  feet  seven  inches,  tonnage  520  ;  and  Robert  Searles,  length  one  hundred  and  eighty-two 
feet  eight  inches,  beam  thirty-eight  feet,  depth  of  hold  thirteen  feet  six  inches,  tonnage  600  ;  three-masted 
schooners  J.  M.  Coleman,  length  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  feet.  l»eara  thirty-seven  feet  one  inch,  depth  of  hold 
eleven  feet  five  inches,  tonnage  463;  and  Oceania  Vance,  length  one  hundred  and  forty-€ight  feet  five  inches, 
beam  thirty-six  feet  one  inch,  depth  of  hold  eleven  feet  threv  inches,  tonnage  435.  At  Port  Madison — schooner 
htritan,  length  one  hundred  and  seventy-two  feet,  beam  forty  feet  eight  inches,  depth  of  hold  twelve  feet  seven 

inches,  tonnage  583.  At  North  Bend,  Or. — five-masted  schooner  Louis,  length  one 
hundred  and  ninety-three  feet  eight  inches,  beam  thirty-six  feet,  depth  of  hold 
eighteen  feet,  tonnage  819.  At  Bandon,  Or. — schooner  Ralph  J.  Long,  length 
eighty-seven  feet,  beam  twenty-seven  feet  four  inches,  depth  of  hold  five  feet  seven 
inches,  tonnage  85.  At  Albion  River,  Or.— schooner  Li/a  and  Mattie,  length 
ninety-three  feet,  beam  twenty-seven  feet  eight  inches,  depth  of  hold  six  feet  six 
inches,  tonnage  100. 

The  number  of  ships  wrecked  and  lives  lost  in  1888  was  fully  up  to  the 
average  of  preceding  years.  The  most  distressing  disaster  of  the  season  occurred 
in  January,  when  the  British  bark  Abercorn,  Capt.  William  Irvine,  from  Mary  port 
for  Portland  with  a  cargo  of  railroad  iron,  was  wrecked  about  ten  miles  north  of 
Gray's  Harbor,  the  entire  crew,  with  three  exceptions,  perishing.  The  Abercorn, 
an  iron  vessel  of  1,262  tons  register,  arrived  off  the  Columbia  about  the  10th  of 
January  and  took  on  board  Pilot  Charles  F.  Johnson  "  of  Astoria.  The  weather  was 
very  thick  for  several  days,  and  the  tugs  were  unable  to  locate  the  vessel.  When 
it  finally  cleared,  she  had  disappeared  from  view,  and  the  next  news  received  was 
from  the  three  bruised  and  battered  survivors,  who  reached  Gray's  Harbor  and 

C»PT.  HtKAM  J.  HI.SH  '  ' 

reported  the  disaster.  Johnson  was  a  skillful  pilot  and  had  had  several  years' 
experience  in  the  locality,  but  with  the  long-continued  fog  it  was  supposed  that  he  lost  his  bearings,  and  the 
northerly  current  set  him  inshore.  The  vessel  struck  at  6:00  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  her  masts  began  going 
by  the  board  immediately.  The  heavy  surf  prevented  launching  the  boats,  and  the  deeply  laden  vessel  struck  so 
far  from  shore  that  it  seemed  almost  a  miracle  that  any  one  escaped.  Those  losing  their  lives  were  :  William 
Irvine,  captain,  Charles  Johnson,  bar  pilot,  Charles  Ebergh,  A.  Dunn,  James  Carn.  Archie  McKcller,  A.  Wilson, 
William  Duff,  J.  Patterson,  J.  Durst,  R.  Foster,  P.  Tallent,  J.  Case,  J.  Baxter.  J.  I.eeds,  J.  Pearsons,  William 
Tingle,  H.  Anderson,  J.  Wood,  J.  Robertson  and  H.  Gowan.  Fourteen  of  the  bodies  washed  ashore  and  were 
buried  in  one  grave.  The  wreck  continued  to  work  in,  and  five  years  later 
Capt.  George  A.  Pease  built  a  long  trestle  out  to  it  and  recovered  about  2,000 
tons  of  the  iron. 

The  small  steamer  (ileaner,  owned  and  operated  by  Capt.  Peter  Jordan, 
capsized  off  Tongue  Point,  above  Astoria,  at  11:00  a.  m.,  January  28th,  while 
en  route  from  Astoria  to  Deep  River.  The  steamer  carried  thirty  passengers, 
who  took  refuge  in  a  fishing  boat  which  was  in  tow  ;  but  three  of  them,  Jacob 
Renncll.  Mary  Holt  and  Hilda  Wilmer,  were  drowned.  The  disaster  was 
occasioned  by  a  heavy  gale,  which  caused  the  cargo  to  shift,  and  before  she 
could  recover  the  sea  swamped  her.  The  German  ship  Salisbury,  1,017  ton*, 
while  en  route  from  Port  Discovery  to  Montevideo  in  command  of  Captain 
Keitzeustein,  with  a  crew  of  eighteen,  encountered  a  hurricane  with  a  terrific 
cross  sea  two  hundred  miles  west  southwest  of  Cape  Flatter}'  and  soon  became 
water-logged.  The  pumps  became  choked,  and  the  crew  took  to  the  boats 
and  were  picked  up  by  the  British  bark  Seriel  ll'yn,  Captain  Storm,  February 
13,  1888.  The  vessel  was  valued  at  $20,000  and  the  cargo  at  $8,500.  The 
British  steamer  W'oodsidt,  from  Victoria  for  Alberni,  was  lost  near  Pacheua. 
The  rudder  carried  away  when  she  was  about  five  miles  from  the  Nitnat 
River,  and  the  crew  and  passengers  took  refuge  in  the  boats  at  11:30  A.  M. , 
March  12th.  They  landed  three  miles  from  Pacheua  and  were  subsequently 
taken  to  Victoria  by  the  Nitnat  Indians.     During  the  night  the  steamer 

drifted  ashore  and  broke  up.  The  steamer  was  owned  by  Mutr  Brothers  of  Sooke  and  was  in  charge  of  Capt. 
Colin  Cluness.  The  Puget  Sound  steamer  Bob  frving  went  skyward  in  a  terrific  boiler  explosion  April  1st, 
while  en  route  from  Samish  to  Sedro  on  the  Skagit  River  with  a  cargo  of  hay  and  oats.  The  accident 
happened  at  2:00  p.  M.,  while  the  steamer  was  climbing  Balls  Riffle.    Five  men  were  on  board  at  the  time: 


"Capt.  Charles  V.  Johnson  was  born  in  Walthatn,  Mass.,  in  1853.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  embarked  on  a  whaler  bound  for 
ibe  Arctic,  and  on  his  return  from  tbat  voyage  shipped  as  mate  in  the  merchant  service.  He  arrived  in  Astoria  about  l8Sci  on  a 
vessel  loaded  with  railroad  iron,  leaving  her  there  ana  commencing  work  on  the  bar  tugs,  from  which  he  soon  graduated  as  a  pilot, 
continuing  in  tbat  profession  until  he  met  his  fate  on  the  Abercorn. 
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Capt.  Hiram  J.  01ney,K  a  pioneer  steamboatrnan  of  Puget  Sound  ;  John  R.  Scwell,,:  engineer  ;  Herman  Haroldseu, 
fireman  ;  Andrew  Johnson,  deckhand  ;  and  a  Chinese  cook.  The  boiler  was  split  wide  open  and  thrown  into  the 
stream,  and  the  fireman  was  literally  blown  to  atoms.  Olncy,  who  was  in  the  pilot-house,  was  struck  by  the 
wheel,  and  his  head  was  found  twenty  feet  from  the  body.  The  Chinese  cook  had  both  legs  broken,  but  the  other 
two  men  were  not  seriously  injured.  The  steamer  Lily,  which  was  lying  at  Sterling,  a  mile  above,  immediately 
went  to  the  rescue  and  picked  up  the  da7.ed  survivors.  The  hull  sank  soon  afterward.  A  defective  boiler  was 
supposed  to  lie  the  cause  of  the  explosion,  as  it  had  previously  seen  many  years  of  service  in  the  City  of  Quincy 
and  was  probably  unable  to  stand  the  pressure  needed  when  the  boat  came  to  the  riffles. 

The  American  bark  Julia  Foard,  a  craft  whose  launching  was  veiled  in  antiquity,  was  wrecked  at  Karluk, 
Alaska,  May  27th,  while  en  route  from  Astoria  with  cannery  supplies  and  twenty-five  Chinamen.  A  heavy  sea 
swept  her  on  the  rocks,  and  being  old  and  tender  she  soon  commenced  filling.    The  crew  and  passengers  escaped 

and  were  taken  to  San  Francisco  by  the  schooner  Frances  Alice. 
The  vessel  was  owned  by  A.  P.  I.orentzen  and  sailed  by  Captain 
Treanor.  The  American  bark  Otago,  870  tons,  from  Seattle  for  San 
Francisco  in  command  of  Capt.  W.  M.  Collins,  with  a  crew  of  four- 
teen, went  ashore  during  a  thick  fog  four  miles  north  of  Point  Reyes 
at  4:00  A.  M. ,  July  28th.  The  crew  abandoned  her  two  hours  later 
and  landed  in  Drake's  Bay,  going  from  there  to  San  Francisco.  The 
vessel  proved  a  total  loss.  The  American  bark  Cassandra  Adams, 
one  of  the  fastest  clippers  ever  built  in  the  Northwest,  struck  a  reef 
near  Destruction  Island  during  a  dense  fog  at  8:15  a.  m.,  August 
1 6th.  She  was  en  route  from  San  Francisco  to  Tacoma  in  charge  of 
Capt.  F.  F.  Knacke,  who  succeeded  Captain  Gatter  on  this  trip.  The 
bark  was  set  on  the  reef  by  a  strong  southerly  current,  and  the  island 
was  not  sighted  until  she  was  hard  and  fast.  It  was  impossible  to 
save  anything  from  the  wreck,  which  was  soon  knocked  to  pieces  by 
the  heavy  sea.  The  vessel  was  owned  by  the  Tacoma  Mill  Company, 
who  had  purchased  her  a  few  months  before  for  one-third  of  her 
original  cost.  Among  other  freight  she  bad  new  lioilcrs  for  the  tug 
Tacoma.  The  steamer  Hermina  of  Portland  caught  fire  on  Willow 
bar,  on  the  Columbia,  August  23d,  and  was  burued  to  the  water's 
edge.  The  Bonanza,  an  old-timer  on  the  Willamette,  struck  a  rock 
while  lauding  at  Wallings,  above  Portland,  November  nth,  and  sank 
iu  twelve  feet  of  water.  As  she  was  old  and  tender  she  was  stripped 
of  her  machinery  and  abandoned.  The  Leo,  Captain  Whitford, 
owned  by  the  Sitka  Trading  Company,  struck  a  rock  in  Port  Houghton  Bay,  November  27th,  and  sank.  The 
machinery,  which  was  from  the  old  Portland  steamer  il'ildwood,  was  saved. 

The  steamship  Yaquina  flay  was  wrecked  at  Yaquina,  December  9th.  She  had  just  arrived  from  the  East 
to  take  the  place  of  the  Yaquina  City,  wrecked  the  previous  year,  and  was  in  command  of  Captain  Lord,  who  had 
brought  her  out  from  the  East.  The  Yaquina  Bay  was  built  by  Cramp  &  Sons  in  1881  for  the  New  York  and 
West  India  trade,  where  she  was  known  as  the  Caracas.  Her  dimensions  were :  length,  two  hundred  and 
fifty-seven  feet ;  l>eam,  thirty-four  feet ;  depth  of  hold,  twenty-one  feet.  The  disaster  was  caused  by  the  parting 
of  a  hawser  by  which  the  tug  was  towing  her  in.  The  steamship  City  of  Chester,  Thomas  Wallace,  captain, 
Frank  Cookson,  chief  engineer,  was  struck  by  the  steamship  Oceanic  while  leaving  San  Francisco  harbor. 
August  22d,  and  went  to  the  bottom  in  a  few  minutes,  thirteen  persons  losing  their  lives.  The  American  ship 
John  Bryce,  Capt.  Thomas  Murphy,  from  Port  Ludlow  for  Melbourne,  became  waterlogged  in  a  hurricane 
December  8th  and  was  abandoned  eight  hundred  miles  west  of  the  Samoan  Islands.  Captain  Murphy  and 
nineteen  of  the  crew  reached  Apia  in  boats  and  from  there  were  brought  to  San  Francisco  on  the  steamship 
Alameda.  Martin  Neilson,  one  of  the  crew,  lost  his  life  at  the  time  of  the  wreck.  The  John  Bryce  was  twenty 
years  old  and  valued  at  $50,000.  The  Lief  Erickson,  built  this  year,  met  with  a  terrible  fate  in  December 
while  off  Al  Ki  Point  en  route  from  Seattle  to  Sydney.    The  steamer  was  in  command  of  John  H.  Nibbe,'"  with 

"Capt.  Hiram  J.  Olncy  is  a  native  of  the  Pacific  Coast  ami  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  best  known  steamlioutuien  oil 
I'uget  Sound.  He  was  employed  at  different  lime>  on  nearly  all  the  pioneer  craft,  and  in  1879  built  the  twin  propeller  Susie.  In 
1SS2  he  was  interested  with  D.  H.  Jackson  in  the  organization  of  the  Washington  Steamboat  Company,  and,  after  leaving  that 
corporation,  purchased  the  old  Columbia  River  steamer  (,'a:elle.  which  he  operated  until  he  secured  the  /tving.  He  was  thirt)  • 
eight  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

"John  K.  Sewcll.  engineer,  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  was  born  on  Whidby  Island  in  1863,  commenced  steainboating  on  the  steamer 
S'ellie  in  1H79,  and  has  since  been  engaged  on  nearly  all  the  small  steamers  on  l'uget  Sound.  He  was  with  Captain  Olncy  on  the 
Bob  Ining  when  her  boiler  exploded  in  1889,  totally  wrecking  the  boat.  Sewcll  has  recently  been  employed  on  the  steamer 
Cascades. 

"Capt.  John  H.  Nibbe,  of  Sydney,  Wash.,  was  born  iu  Germany  iu  1846,  and  began  running  lietwceu  Hamburg  and  New 
York  when  a  small  boy.  In  1861  he  entered  the  I'nited  States  Navy,  and  was  on  the  gunboat  I'dtet  when  she  was  Mown  up  at 
Yaioo  City,  near  Vicksburg,  fifty-one  out  of  the  fifty-four  persons  ou  board  losing  their  lives.  Captain  Nibbe  and  the  others  who 
escaitcil  were  taken  prisoners  and  sent  south.    After  the  close  of  the  war,  Nibbe  relumed  to  deep-water  sailing,  rounded  the  Horn  in 
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\V.  W.  Gates,"  chief  engineer,  and  Charles  Poulsen,  mate.  At  5:00  p.  K.,  when  about  five  miles  out  from  Seattle, 
a  lamp  exploded,  setting  fire  to  the  boat.  The  flames  ran  through  the  cabin,  creating  a  panic  among  the  thirty 
people  on  board,  and  several  jumped  into  the  water  and  were  last.  Captain  Nibbe  at  once  launched  the  raft,  and 
many  of  the  passengers  put  on  life  preservers.  A  niece  of  Captain  Nibbe,  Annie  Tolluer  of  Sydney,  drowned 
almost  within  reach  of  her  uncle,  who  made  frantic  efforts  to  save  her.  The  steamers  Skagit  Chief  and 
Mountaineer  were  about  four  miles  away  when  the  fire  broke  out,  and  crowded  on  all  steam  possible  in  order  to 
be  of  service.  When  within  half  a  mile  of  the  steamer  they  began  to  pick  up  the  survivors,  and  in  this  manner 
over  twenty  were  saved.  The  Henry  liailey,  Politko/sky  and  Edith  also  hurried  to  the  rescue.  Those  losing 
their  lives  were  John  II.  Xorens  of  Port  Orchard,  Annie  Tollncr,  R.  Coombs,  James  Smith  and  Jack  Simmons  of 
Sydney,  Thomas  Kendall,  and  J.  H.  Braudson  and  wife.  The  steamer  sank  as  soon  as  she  had  bunted  to  the 
water"s  edge. 

Five  whalers  were  caught  on  a  lee  shore  in  a  tremendous  gale  and  wrecked  on  Point  BaiTow,  August  3d. 
Several  other  vessels  of  the  whaling  fleet  were  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  but  escaped  with  slight  injuries.  The 
lost  vessels  were :  the  barks  Afary  and  Susan,  L,.  C.  Owen,  captain,  G.  W.  Porter,  J.  A.  Silvia,  Charles 
Coggcshall  and  W.  R.  Mengo,  mates,  and  thirty-one  men  ;  Fleetuing,  H.  M.  Gifford,  captain,  C.  T.  GifTord, 
E.  Perriman,  A.  Cabral  and  A.  Lester,  mates,  and  twenty-eight  men  ;  Young  Phoenix,  Willard,  captain, 
R.  D.  Cleveland,  A.  K.  Cooper,  J.  Anderson  and  J.  V.  Hurd,  mates,  and  twenty-nine  men  ;  schooners  Jane  Grey, 
W.  H.  Kelly,  captain,  A.  H.  Cleveland,  W.  J.  Greenwood  and  T.  Clark,  mates,  and  eighteen  men  ;  Ion, 
X.  Wagner,  captain,  G.  W.  Crapo,  A.  Osterberg  and  W.  H.  McKenzie,  mates,  and  sixteen  men.  The  barks 
hailed  from  Xew  Bedford,  and  the  schooners  were  owned  in  San  Francisco,  which  was  the  home  of  most  of  the 
crews.  All  hands  were  rescued  by  the  revenue  cutter  Dear,  Captain  Healy.  The  barkentine  Makah,  from  Port 
Discovery'  for  Australia  with  a  cargo  of  lumber,  in  charge  of  Captain  L,arsen,  two  mates  and  eight  men,  was 
found  bottom  up  near  Tillamook 
Head,  October  24th,  eighteen  days 
after  leaving  Port  Discovery.  Xo 
trace  was  found  of  the  crew.  The 
propeller  Susie,  built  by  Capt-  Hiram 
Olney  in  1879,  exploded  her  boiler 
at  Tacoma,  December  19th,  seriously 
injuring  Capt.  Patrick  Doyle  and 
William  Bowen. 

The  steamer  Beaver,  which  «a»_ 
was  old  when  the  keel  of  the  lilisa 
Anderson  was  laid,  when  the  Con- 
stitution, Surprise  and  Sea  Bird  were 
running  on  the  Sound,  and  even 
when  the  Lot  Whitcomb  first  dis- 
turbed the  waters  of  the  Columbia, 

 •   1  .      .oou  8TBA«a*  "William  Humtsb"  ux  slocah  Lack, 

came  to  an  untimely  end  in  1888. 

The  word  untimely  is  used  advisedly,  for,  despite  the  weight  of  years  which  would  have  ended  the  life  of  an 
ordinary  steamer  generations  before,  the  Beaver  was  still  in  a  fair  state  of  preservation,  and  it  would  lie  difficult 
to  predict  how  long  a  period  of  usefulness  she  might  have  enjoyed  had  not  an  unkind  fate  pursued  her.  She  had 
been  granted  a  license  to  carry  passengers  this  season,  and  in  charge  of  George  Marchant,  captain,  Dave  Simons, 
chief  engineer,  and  Charles  Johnson,  mate,  steamed  out  of  Vancouver  on  a  foggy  July  morning,  and,  having  light 
steam,  was  caught  in  a  treacherous  eddy  and  thrown  on  the  rocks,  where  she  soon  filled.  The  experience  was  not 
a  new  one  for  the  Beaver,  but  so  many  modern  steamers,  better  adapted  in  every  way  to  the  trade,  had  appeared, 
that  no  effort  was  made  to  raise  the  pioneer.  She  hung  on  the  rocks  in  a  listless  manner  for  several  weeks,  her 
owner  refused  to  sell,  and  finally  efforts  were  made  to  float  her,  unfortunately  without  success.  When  it  became 
apparent  that  the  first  steamer  which  ever  plowed  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  was  in  a  fair  way  to  be  lost  forever,  a 
strong  effort  was  made  to  preserve  her.  The  Beaver  in  reality  was  a  commonplace  towboat  which  had  never  been 
considered  of  much  consequence,  but  the  Beaver,  as  an  historic  relic,  was  now  regarded  as  valuable.  A  company 
was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  raising  and  repairing  her,  and  taking  her  to  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago,  but  the 


1S67.  and  a  year  Inter  reached  the  Sound,  where  he  was  engaged  on  the  steamers  Favorite,  Flying  Dutchman  and  other  Northwestern 
craft  for  three  years.  He  then  returned  to  California  and  coasted  out  of  San  Francisco  until  1886,  when  he  again  went  to  the  Sound, 
was  for  a  short  time  master  of  the  steamer  Seattle,  and  afterward  purchased  the  H'atihmaker,  which  sank  in  the  latter  part  of 
1SK6.  He  then  secured  the  sloop  Sea  Bird,  which  he  used  as  a  ferry  between  Seattle  and  Port  Orchard  until  May,  1 8X8,  when  he 
acquired  the  ill-fated  steamer  Lie/  Erickson,  and  operated  her  until  she  burned  in  December,  18S8.  Captain  Nibbe  next  bought 
the  steamer  Xellie,  which  he  ran  on  the  same  route  for  a  few  mouths  and  then  sold  her  and  secured  a  half  interest  in  the  steamer 
San  Juan,  running  her  there  for  three  years,  and  then  engaging  in  the  mercantile  business  at  Sydney. 

*  W.  W.  Gates,  engineer,  of  Sydney,  Wash,  began  stcamboating  on  the  Columbia  River  in  1863  on  the  steamer  Minnehaha, 
and  subsequently  served  as  engineer  on  a  number  of  other  well  known  vessels  on  the  Columbia  River.  He  left  the  Columbia  several 
years  ago  and  haa  since  been  running  on  several  Sound  strainers.  He  was  in  charge  of  the  engine*  of  the  l.ief  Frickson  when  she 
burned  in  1888,  atd  on  the  Ellis,  which  met  the  same  fate  in  1894. 
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tardy  recognition  of  her  works,  as  in  the  case  of  many  human  makers  of  history,  came  too  late,  and,  about  the 
time  the  company  was  ready  to  place  her  again  in  her  element,  the  big  sidewhecler  Yosemite  came  sweeping  by 
at  high  water,  throwing  a  swash  which  lifted  the  Beaver  from  the  rocks  which  impaled  her,  and  she  slipped  off 
into  deeper  water  (see  frontispiece).  That  portion  of  her  house  and  hull  which  had  not  already  been  carried  off 
by  the  relic  hunters  was  gradually  pulled  apart  by  the  grappling  hooks  of  those  who  still  sought  mementoes  of 
the  famous  old  craft.  An  enterprising  Vancouver  firm  secured  several  large  pieces  of  timber  from  the  hull,  from 
which  they  manufactured  a  great  number  of  canes,  gavels,  picture  frames  and  other  similar  mementoes,  and 
which  have  since  been  scattered  to  the  most  remote  corners  of  the  globe.  The  copper  bolts  and  sheathing  were 
melted  into  medals,  and,  with  the  wooden  relics,  will  serve  to  keep  the  memory  of  the  Heaver  fresh  long  after 
that  of  her  palatial  successors  has  vanished.  The  venerable  Offer,  which  was  for  many  years  the  Heaver's  only 
companion  on  Northwestern  waters,  also  passed  out  of  existence  in  18S8.  She  was  dismantled  in  March,  and  the 
hull  was  used  for  a  coal  lighter.  She  had  !>een  out  of  service  for  the  past  two  years  and  was  owned  by  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Navigation  Company.  The  steamer  Cariboo  and  Fly,  while  en  route  from  Skeena  to  Victoria, 
was  wrecked  in  Granville  Channel,  but  was  afterward  hauled  off  and  repaired. 

Joseph  Spratt,  a  pioneer  marine  man  of  Victoria,  died  at  San  Jose,  Cal.,  January  12,  1888.  He  was  bora 
in  London  in  1834  and  came  to  California  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  working  at  the  machinist's  trade.  He  moved  to 
Victoria  about  1861  and  established  the  Albion  Iron  Works,  afterward  operating  the  steamers  Maude  and  Caritee 
and  Fly  on  the  east  coast,  and  subsequently  purchasing  the  Wihon  G.  Hunt,  which  he  ran  to  Nanaimo  for  a  short 
time,  then  selling  her  and  the  Maude  to  the  Canadian  Pacific  Navigation  Company.  In  18S2  he  disposed  of  the 
foundry,  which  at  that  time  had  become  quite  an  extensive  establishment.  At  the  time  of  his  death  Mr.  Spratt 
still  retained  the  ownership  of  the  Cariboo  and  Fly,  Fliza,  Fmnta  and  Sftratf  s  Ark.  He  always  evinced  a  deep 
interest  in  any  project  for  the  development  of  the  city  he  had  made  his  home.  The  important  part  he  took  in  the 
marine  business  has  been  mentioned  elsewhere  in  this  work.    His  portrait  appears  on  page  175. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 


The  Puget  Sound  &  Alaska.  Steamship  Company  —  Steamers  "State  of  Washington"  and 
"  Fairhavkn  "—Additions  to  thk  Sound.  Shoai.watbr  Bay  and  Gray's  Harror  Fleet— Tugs 
"Lornk,"  "Alert,"  "Active,"  "Triumph,"  "Wallowa"  and  "Printer" — Steamers 
"Delaware,"  "G.  W.  Shaver,"  "Ione,"  "Modoc"  and  "  No  Wonder  "—Steamships  "  Haytian 
Republic,"  "Corona,"  "City  ok  Topeka  "  and  "City  ok  Puf.bla  "  — Strike  Among  the 
Northwestern  Steamboatmen— End  of  the  " Alaskan "  — Tig  "Fearless"  Wrecked— Loss 
of  the  "  ancon  "  and  "idaho" — steamers  "j.  b.  i.ihbv,"  "despatch,"  "  bee,"  "  neptune  " 
and  "North  Bay"  Burned  on  the  Sound— "Clan  Mackenzie"  Sunk  by  Steamship  "Oregon" 
—Steamers  "City  of  Kingston"  and  "City  of  Seattle "— Seattle  Steam  Navigation  & 
Transportation  Companv  —  Strrnwhkklers  "Bailey  Gatzert  "  and  "  Greyhound  "— Union- 
Steamship  Companv  of  Vancouver  —  British  Columhia  Steamers  "  Mystery,"  "  Chieftain," 
"Thistle,"  "Standard"  and  " Earle "—Columbia  &  Kootenai  Steam  Navigation  Company- 
Steamer  "  Lytton  "  — Canadian  Pacific's  Oriental  Liners  "  Parthia,"  "Batavia"  and 
"Abyssinia"— Steamship  "Alice  Blanchard Ship  "Thermopylae"— Disappearance  op  Bark 
"Nellie  May"  and  Schooner  "Douglas  Dearborn  "—Wreck  ok  the  Steamship  "Sardonyx," 
Bark  "  Atalanta,"  Ship  "Straun"  and  Other  Vessels. 

|,OkJ-;  THAN  A  SCORE  of  fine  steamers  came  into  existence  on  Puget  Sound  in  1889, 
and  the  Columbia  River  and  Victoria  districts  also  received  numerous  additions  to  the 
steam  fleet.  Several  new  steamships  appeared  in  the  coasting  service,  the  number 
of  vessels  engaged  in  the  Sound  lumber  trade  was  the  largest  up  to  this  time,  and 
niariue  business  flourished  in  all  its  branches.  The  remarkable  growth  of  this  traffic 
011  the  inland  sea  is  best  shown  by  the  records,  which  give  a  total  of  892,000  passengers 
carried  by  Sound  steamers  in  1889.  The  most  important  event  of  the  year  was  the 
organization.  September  17th,  of  the  Puget  Sound  &  Alaska  Steamship  Company,  the 
successor  of  the  Washington  Steamboat  Company,  started  in  a  very  humble  manner  a  few 
years  before  by  Capt.  D.  B.  Jackson.  The  new  company  was  capitalized  at  J>6oo.ooo. 
with  headquarters  at  Utsalady,  and  its  stockholders  were :  D.  B.  Jackson  and  Watson  C. 
Squire  of  Seattle  ;  Charles  H.  Prescott,  Isaac  W.  Anderson  and  George  Brown  of  Tacoma ;  Colgate  Hoyt  and 
J.  M.  Bookman  of  New  York.  As  in  the  old  corporation,  Jackson  was  the  prime  mover,  and,  realizing  that 
the  fleet  then  in  operation  was  inadequate,  he  immediately  went  East,  purchased  the  Hudson  River  steamer 
City  of  Kingston,  and  placed  an  order  for  a  companion  ship,  the  City  of  Seattle,  two  steamers  which  would  be 
a  credit  to  any  port  in  the  world. 

The  Pacific  Navigation  Company  set  afloat  the  fine  steruwheel  steamer  Stale  of  Washington  at  Tacoma. 
She  was  built  by  John  J.  Holland  and  was  launched  with  steam  up,  her  wheel  beginning  to  revolve  as  soon  as 
she  struck  the  water.  The  Stale  is  one  hundred  and  seventy  feet  four  inches  long,  thirty-one  feet  three  inches 
beam,  and  seven  feet  hold,  and  made  her  trial  trip  July  12th,  going  from  Tacoma  to  Seattle  in  one  hour  and 
thirty -five  minutes,  which  at  that  period  was  nearly  record  time.  The  steamer  has  been  actively  engaged  in  the 
service  of  her  original  owners  since  her  completion,  most  of  the  time  on  the  Bellingbam  Bay  route.  She  was  for 
a  long  while  commanded  by  Capt.  Henry  Bailey,  and  has  also  been  handled  by  Captains  Harry  K.  Strove,1  G.  H. 


'Capt.  Harry  K.  Struvc  of  Seattle  was  born  in  Vancouver,  Wash.,  iu  1863.  Hi*  first  murine  experience  was  on  the  ship 
Oriental,  sailing  from  Puget  Sound  to  Australia.  On  reaching  the  Antipodes  he  sailed  for  a  short  time  iu  the  coasting  busiuess, 
then  returned  to  the  Sound,  and  began  xt<-aml>oaliiig  in  1881.  He  9erved  as  mate  and  master  on  tugboats  for  a  number  of  years  and 
was  first  in  command  of  the  steamer  Flyer  upon  her  arrival  at  Seattle.  He  afterward  took  the  steamship  Haytian  Republic  aud  ran 
her  until  her  owners  lost  her  through  their  smuggling  operations.  Captain  Struve  theu  weul  back  to  Puget  Sound  and  handled  the 
Pacific  Navigation  Company's  steamer  StaU  0/  Washington,  resigning  after  a  few  months'  service  and  going  to  Alaska  in  the  spring 


of  1895  to  take  charge  of  a  steamer  on  the  Yukon  River. 
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Parker.  Harry  Carter,  A.  N.  McAlpine,  and  a  number  of  other  well  known  Sound  steamboatmen.  David  Pardun 
was  engineer  until  his  death,  and  Nicholas  C.  Perring'  was  among  the  last  in  charge  of  her  engines.  Nelson  Bennett, 
who  had  large  property  interests  on  Bellingham  Bay.  constructed  a  fine  steruwheeler  at  Tacoma  and  christened 
her  the  Fairhaven,  in  honor  of  his  favorite  town.  The  steamer  was  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  long,  twenty-six 
feet  five  inches  beam,  and  six  feet  two  inches  hold,  and,  after  running  under  Bennett's  management  for  a  few 
months  was  purchased  by  the  Pacific  Navigation  Company  and  alternated  with  the  Slate  of  Washington  on  the 
Bellingham  Bay  route.  The  old  steamer  Mountain  Quern  was  rebuilt  as  a  sidewheeler  at  Portland,  renamed  the 
Sehome,  and  sent  to  Puget  Sound,  where  she  commenced  running  in  the  Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation  Company's 
service  December  14th.  in  place  of  the  North  Pacific.  The  Schomc  is  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  feet  four  inches 
long,  thirty-two  feet  two  inches  beam,  and  ten  feet  five  inches  hold.  She  ran  for  a  short  time  on  the  Victoria 
route  and  subsequently  to  Bellingham  Bay.  When  the  Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation  Company  suspended 
oj>erations  on  the  Sound,  the  steamer  was  tied  up  for  some  time,  and  earl}'  in  1895  was  chartered  by  the  Northern 
Pacific  and  used  on  the  Victoria  ran  in  charge  of  Captain  Clancy.  Captains  McAlpine.  Stetson,'  O'Brien,  Parke: 
and  Barrington  have  handled  the  steamer  on  the  Sound,  and  Philip  Van  Tassell,  Charles  S.  Follett '  and  several 
other  engineers  have  served  with  her.  The  Port  Blakely  Mill  Company  launched,  in  1889,  the  Sarah  M.  Ration, 
a  fine  propeller,  for  their  local  service.  She  is  ninety-one  feet  five  inches  long,  twenty  feet  beam,  and  ten 
feet  four  inches  hold.  Capt.  \V.  H.  Hobson  commanded  her  for  several  years  and  was  succeeded  by  W.  H. 
Primrose,  who  had  served  as  engineer.  H.  M.  Thornton  has  had  charge  of  her  engines  for  the  past  four  years. 
The  tug  Discovery  was  built  at  Port  Townscnd  by  Capt.  Thomas  Grant,  who  is  still  operating  her.  She  is 
eighty-three  feet  six  inches  long,  twenty  feet  three  inches  beam,  and  six  feet  four  inches  hold,  and  has 
performed  excellent  service  as  a  towboat.  Capt.  H.  F.  Beecher.  who  lost  the  steamer  /.  B.  Libby  by  fire, 
purchased  the  General  Miles  and  also  secured  the  Point  Arena  for  the  Island  route.  The  latter  was  a  propeller 
registering  171  tons,  constructed  in  San  Francisco  in  18S7.  She  is  one  hundred  and  fifteen  feet  long,  thirty  feet 
beam,  and  nine  feet  hold.    The  propeller  Detroit,  length  eighty-one  feet,  beam  fifteen  feet  three  inches,  depth  o! 

hold  six  feet  nine  inches,  was 
launched  at  Detroit.  Wash- 
in  1889,  and  is  still  in  use. 

The  Perndale,  a  one 
hundred  and  fifty  ton  propel 
ler,  was  brought  up  from  San 
Francisco  and  engaged  in  the 
Island  trade.  Her  career  on 
the  Sound  was  brief,  and 
while  in  charge  of  her  owner. 
Capt.  A.  O.  Benjamin,  she 
was  destroyed  by  fire  in 
December,  1890.  Among  the 
steamers  appearing  on  the 
Sound  were  the  Angeles-. 
length  fifty-eight  feet  five 
inches,  beam  seventeen  feet 
seven  inches,  depth  of  hold 
eight  feet  three  inches,  at 
Port  Angeles,  recently  han- 
dled by  Capt.  Harry  Lott  and 
Engineer  J.  A.  O'Neal  $  Dei 

Moines,  length  forty-nine  feet,  beam  fifteen  feet  three  inches,  depth  four  feet  seven  inches :  Mocking  Ilitd.  length 
thirty-one  feet  five  inches,  beam  fourteen  feet  eight  inches,  depth  two  feet  seven  inches,  at  Tacoma  ;  At  A'i. 
length  seventy-two  feet  four  inches,  beam  seventeen  feet  four  inches,  depth  four  feet  three  inches,  at  Utsalady  ; 
Dispatch,  length  ninety-seven  feet,  beam  sixteen  feet  four  inches,  depth  six  feet  four  inches,  at  Seattle  ;  Indiana. 
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'Nicholas  C  Perring,  engineer,  was  born  in  England  in  iHou  ami  began  steuniboating  011  Puget  Sound  aliout  18811.  He  was 
first  on  the  steamer  (iotiah  ami  afterward  011  the  Favorite,  Addie,  Boh  Irving,  Clara  Brown,  Skagit  Chief,  Wasco  and  a  number  of 
others.    He  has  recently  been  chief  engineer  of  the  State  of  Washington. 

JCapt.  A.  V.  Stetson,  a  well  known  master  and  pilot,  is  a  native  of  Maine  and  began  stcamhoating  on  Puget  Sound  in  1873. 
His  lirst  trip  was  on  the  steamer  Xorth  Pacific,  and  since  that  time  he  has  run  as  master,  mate  or  pilot  on  nearly  all  the  principal 
steamers  on  the  inland  sea. 

*  Charles  S.  Kollett,  engineer,  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  was  horn  in  Iowa  in  1863,  and  commenced  steamboat ing  in  1879  on  the 
Mississippi  ami  Ohio  rivers,  where  he  nerved  until  1NS7,  when  he  moved  to  Tacoma.  He  was  sent  from  there  to  Pnscoe  to  take  the 
steamer  <  'ity  of  Fllensburg  to  the  mouth  of  the  Okauagau  River,  and  remained  with  her  three  years,  running  from  Rock  Island  to 
the  nii'ulli  "I  1 1 1 1*  Okauagau.  After  leaving  the  Fllensburg  he  was  with  the  Pacific  Navigation  Company  for  a  short  time,  afterward 
going  to  the  Greyhound  and  to  the  Bailey  (Jattert,  with  which  he  went  to  Portland  in  1H92.  Returning,  be  worked  ashore  for  two 
years  and  then  joined  the  Sehome 

"  J.  A.  O'Neal,  engineer,  of  Port  Town  semi.  Wash.,  was  born  in  Maryland  in  1849  and  has  been  steamboating  on  Puget  Sound 
since  1889,  commencing  on  the  tug  llolyoke.    He  was  also  on  the  Louise,  Sea  Lion,  Angeles  and  other  steamers. 
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length  eighty-six  feet  two  inches,  I  team  fourteen  feet  eight  inches,  depth  three  feet  five  inches.  ;it  Ml.  Vernon  : 
Mollie  Bleaker  at  Tacoma.  Albert  Lea  at  Gig  Ilarhor.  Advance  at  Whatcom,  Edna  at  Olympia,  /saM/e  at  Hood's 
Canal,  Thistle  at  Blakely,  Maseotie  at  Seattle,  IY.tY«  at  Maple  Grove,  and  /  'tsatady  at  I'tsalady.  The  Sound 
fleet  was  further  increased  in  1SS9  by  the  Lillian,  built  at  Astoria  in  i8H},  the  San  Juan  at  Portland,  the  Katie  at 
San  Francisco,  and  the  Prospect,  a  steam  launch  brought  from  the  Hast.  On  Gray's  Harbor  the  steamer  Monlesano, 
length  one  hundred  and  ten  feet,  beam  twenty-three  feet,  depth  of  hold  five  feet,  was  constructed  at  Cosmopolis  ; 
the  tug  Printer,  length  ninety-seven  feet  five  inches,  beam  twenty-two  feet,  depth  ten  feet  four  inches,  at  Hoquiam  ; 
the  ll'ishkah  Chief,  a  small  sternwheeler,  at  Aberdeen  :  and  the  Elma,  length  seventy-four  feet,  beam  eighteen  feet 
two  inches,  depth  three  feet  five  inches,  at  Cosmopolis.  Shoalwater  Hay  steamers  in  1*89  were  the  Volga,  A'ew 
}'<>r/-,  Cruiser.  Favorite,  South  liend,  Tom  Morris,  Rustler,  Tittle,  J/unfer  and  'Traveler.  The  tug  Lome  was  the  best 
marine  production  of  the  Victoria  district  in  1S89.  She  was  launched  at  Victoria.  June  4th.  making  her  trial  trip 
August  28th  in  charge  of  Captain  Christiansen  and  Engineers  Fowler'  and  Hickey.    She  is  about  one  hundred 

and  fifty  feet  long,  twenty-five  feet  beam,  fourteen  feet  hold,  with  triple 
compound  engines.  Captain  Christiansen  was  succeeded  by  his  son. 
and  Capt.  Samuel  Randall  was  master  a  short  time.  For  the  past  two 
seasons  she  has  been  handled  by  Capt.  L.  P.  Locke.  The  tug  Alert, 
a  propeller  of  about  forty-five  tons  register,  was  launched  at  Victoria 
in  1 889  and  run  for  several  years  by  Captain  Clarke.  The  steamers 
Spallamacheen,  Lady  Duffcrin  and  Marion  were  plying  in  the  lake 
districts  of  British  Columbia,  and  the  Victoria  was  out  of  service.  The 
tug  Active  was  also  added  to  the  Victoria  fleet.  She  was  a  good-sized 
propeller  and  has  recently  been  in  the  towing  service  in  charge  of 
Capt.  Donald  Patterson  and  Chief  Engineer  John  H.  Gray,  Capt 
Asbury  Insley  launched  the  Delaware,  length  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
six  feet,  beam  twenty-seven  feet,  depth  of  hold  five  feet,  at  New 
Westminster  in  May.  The  Delaware  was  a  handsome  steamer,  but 
was  not  a  success  financially,  and  her  machinery  was  removed  at 
Vancouver  in  1894.  Other  steamers  in  British  Columbia  this  year 
were  the  Falcon  and  Northern  Chief.  The  Isabel,  again  in  service, 
was  running  to  Comox,  Nanaimo  and  Vancouver  in  command  of 
Capt.  J.  P.  Bendrodt.  The  Amelia  was  sold  at  auction  July  17th, 
Capt.  J.  G.  Cox  being  the  purchaser. 

The  finest  steamer  built  on  the  Willamette  in  1889  was  the 
G.  IV.  Shaver,  launched  at  Portland  for  the  People's  Trading  Com- 
cmt  1  i-  i  next:  pany,  the  name  under  which  the  Shavers  were  operating.   The  Shaver 

was  constructed  to  replace  the  Manzanillo,  which  had  become  too 
small  for  the  Clatskanine  trade.  She  is  one  hundred  and  forty-five  feet  long,  twenty-eight  feet  beam,  and  five 
feet  six  inches  hold,  with  engines  sixteen  by  sixty  inches,  and  was  equipped  with  Turner's  steam  steering  gear, 
a  donkey  engine  for  hoisting  freight,  and  all  modern  improvements.  She  was  put  in  commission  June  22d  in 
command  of  Capt.  James  W.  Shaver,  with  Henry  Pape,  engineer,  Lincoln  Shaver,  pilot,  and  was  the  best  steamer 
ever  operated  on  that  route.  She  was  withdrawn  about  a  year  ago  and  has  since  l>een  employed  on  other  routes. 
The  lone,  length  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  four  inches,  beam  twenty-four  feet,  depth  of  hold  five  feet  six  inches, 
with  engines  fourteen  by  seventy-two  inches,  was  set  afloat  at  Portland,  July  .soth,  for  Capt.  W.  S.  Buchanan, 
who  operated  her  on  the  Portland  and  Washougal  route  until  iSy2,  when  he  sold  her  to  the  Hosford  Brothers  of 
Mount  Tabor,  Or.  The  elder,  Oliu  W.  Hosford,  took  command  of  the  steamer,  and  while  in  his  charge  she  has 
sunk  and  been  raised  several  times.  She  has  lost  much  of  her  speed,  but  when  she  was  launched  few  Itoats  on 
the  river  could  pass  her.  John  Douglass  was  her  first  engineer,  and  Frank  Brunger  has  been  for  several  years  in 
charge  of  her  engines.  The  steamer  Modoe,  built  at  Portland  in  1889  by  J.  H.  Steffen  for  the  Oregon  Railway  & 
Navigation  Company's  Willamette  service,  is  one  hundred  and  forty-two  feet  long,  thirty  feet  one  inch  beam, 
and  four  feet  four  inches  hold,  with  engines  fourteen  by  sixty  inches.    She  made  her  trial  trip  to  Oregon  City. 

"Jasper  Howler  of  Victoria.  B.  C  was  burn  in  Lcith,  Scotland,  in  1S57,  came  to  Victoria  on  H.  M.  S.  Triumph  in  1S70, 
and  was  there  transferred  to  H.  M.  S.  Rocket,  with  which  he  remained  for  two  years.  He  then  left  the  service  and  joined  the 
steamer  // 'oodside  as  engineer.  He  was  afterward  connected  witli  the  Croppler,  Sardonyx,  Hover  ami  Pilot,  and  assisted  in 
buildiug  the  mnchinerv  for  the  lug  Lome  and  placing  it.    When  she  was  launched  he  was  appointed  guarantee  engineer  bv  the 


builders  for  twelve  months,  at  the  expiration  of  which  he  was  engaged  by  R.  Ounsmuir  &  Co.,  owners  of  the  Lome,  to  remain  with 
the  steamer  permanently.    Three  years  afterward  he  liecainc  master  mechanic  for  the  Esquimalt  &  Nanaimo  Railway. 

:Capt.  I,.  I'.  I.ocke  was  born  in  Halifax.  Nova  Scotia,  ill  1H52.  and  commenced  a  seafaring  life  at  tile  age  of  sixteen,  running 
10  the  West  Indies  with  his  father,  Capt.  Ehcii  J.  Locke.  He  was  subsequently  engaged  in  the  rousting  trade  and  rail  as  mate  and 
master  011  the  Western  Ocean,  going  thence  to  Antwerp,  where  he  entered  the  cinploi  of  the  Red  Star  Line  Steamship  Company, 
remaining  from  iSSj  to  iSJSy  as  third  and  second  officer  while  in  their  service,  securing  hvdrogrnphic  data  to  assist  in  making  pilot 
charts  for  the  North  Atlantic,  On  leaving  the  Red  Star  line  he  went  to  British  Columbia  as  first  otliccr  011  the  steamship  It 'est 
Indian  and  was  with  her  during  her  exciting  episodes  at  bpiiqui     On  returning  to  ilritish  Columbia  he  took  command  of  the 


steamship  Wellington  for  a  few  trips  during  the  absence  of  Captain  Salmond,  was  afterward  first  officer  on  the  Lome  for  a  short 
time  and  was  then  appointed  master  of  the  lug. 
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June  28th,  with  Miles  Bell,  captain,  Edward  McKeely,  chief  engineer,  and  Harry  Blanchard,  purser.  Bell  retained 
his  position  until  1891,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  J.  L.  Smith,  who  has  since  handled  her.  The  Willamette 
Steam  Mills  &  Lumbering  Company  completed  the  No  Wonder,  length  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  feet  three 
inches,  beam  twenty-seven  feet  eight  inches,  and  depth  of  hold  three  feet  six  inches.  The  steamer  was  constructed 
under  the  supervision  of  Capt.  Frank  Turner  and  was  equipped  with  a  number  of  improvements  for  handling  leg 
rafts,  Turner's  long  experience  in  this  business  enabling  him  to  turn  out  the  finest  craft  of  this  kind  which  had 
yet  appeared.  Her  builder  remained  in  command,  with  \V.  H.  Marshall,  chief  engineer,  until  1893,  and  since 
that  time  she  has  been  run  by  Capt.  Charles  Spinner.  Capt.  Joseph  Kellogg,  who  had  been  engaged  in  marine 
pursuits  on  the  Willamette  and  Columbia  rivers  for  forty  years,  in  1889  launched  the  steamer  Northwest,  a 
light-draft  sternwheeler  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  feet  seven  inches  lung,  twenty-seven  feet  five  inches  beam, 
four  feet  eight  inches  hold, 
with  engines  twelve  and  one- 
half  by  fifty  inches.  She  has 
been  engaged  in  the  Cowlitz 
trade  since  her  completion,  in 
charge  of  Captains  Orrin  and 
Edward  Kellogg.  J.  B.  Mont- 
gomery's propeller  Cyclone 
proved  such  a  remunerative 
venture,  that  in  1889  he  set 
afloat  the  steamer  Typhoon, 
length  seventy-four  feet  five 
inches,  l>eam  fourteen  feet, 
depth  of  hold  four  feet  five 
inches,  with  engines  eleven 
and  twenty-two  by  twelve 
inches.  She  was  engaged  but 
a  short  time  on  the  route  for 
which  she  was  intended,  and 
in  June,  1890,  was  sold  to 
George  Emerson  of  Gray's 
Harbor,  where  she  ran  for  a 
short  time  and  was  then  dis- 
posed of  to  C.  O.  Lorenz"  of  imceta  luvn  5IM1(M  w  &■*»•«»••  CArT-  w'  shavb» 
Tacoma,  who  is  still  operating 

her.  George  W.  Adams  was  her  first  master  on  the  Willamette.  The  tug  Donald  went  out  ot  service  in  1889,  and 
her  machinery  was  placed  in  a  new  hull  constructed  at  Portland  for  the  Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation  Company, 
The  new  tug  was  christened  the  Walloita  and  is  one  hundred  and  eleven  feet  six  inches  long,  twenty-three  feet 
nine  inches  beam,  and  eleven  feet  six  inches  hold.  She  has  been  in  charge  of  Capt.  R.  E.  Howes  since  her 
completion.  A.  F.  Goodrich  was  her  first  engineer,  and  John  S.  Kidd  has  recently  filled  that  position.  The 
steamer  George  H.  Chance,  built  at  Yaquina  for  a  deep-sea  fishing  company,  was  launched  February  13th  and 
made  several  successful  trips  to  the  halibut  bauks  in  command  of  George  W.  Adams  and  Peter  H.  Crim.  The 
fishing  business  proved  unprofitable,  and  in  1892  she  was  handled  by  Capt.  J.  J.  Winant  in  the  coasting  trade.  She 
was  lengthened  and  rebuilt  in  1893  and  has  since  been  running  as  the  Bandorille,  Winant  still  remaining  in  charge. 

Other  steamers  completed  at  Portland  in  1889  were  the  City  of  Astoria,  which  was  the  old  City  0/  SeliwooJ 
remodeled,  the  Daranoff  for  the  Baranoff  Packing  Company  of  Alaska,  the  Volunteer,  which  is  still  jobbing  about 
Portland  with  James  Good,  captain,  the  F.  P.  Wright  for  Green  C.  Love,  and  the  Lena,  a  small  sternwheeler  for 
the  Lewis  and  Lake  rivers  trade.  At  Astoria  the  (".  W.  Rich,  a  diminutive  propeller,  was  constructed  for  the 
Lewis  and  Clarke  River  ;  the  Eclipse  was  built  by  Capt.  Max  Skibbe  for  towing  and  jobbing ;  the  Restless  for 
Capt.  Harry  Finlcy.'  who  has  since  operated  her  on  Shoalwater  Bay  ;  and  the  Fisher,  which  was  Captain 
Haaven's  Frolic  rebuilt,  by  J.  O.  Hanthorn.  The  Harvest  Moon,  a  sternwheeler  eighty-two  feet  long,  seventeen 
feet  eight  inches  beam,  and  three  feet  seven  inches  hold,  with  engines  eight  by  thirty-six  inches,  was 


"Capt.  C.  O.  Lorenz  of  Tacoma  was  horn  in  Germany  in  is;  j.  His  first  xteamboaling  in  the  Northwest  was  al  Tacoma, 
where  he  built  the  steamer  Sophia,  which  he  operated  in  connection  with  his  lumber  business.  In  1886  be  secured  the  mail  contract 
on  the  Henderson  Bay  route  ami  with  his  son,  Capt.  Kdward  Lorenz,  constructed  the  steamer  Mela  in  1888.  They  operated  both 
steamers  until  a  short  lime  ago,  when  the  Sophia  was  sold  to  Capt.  Frank  Bibbins.    Capt.  Edward  Lorenz  is  still  running  the  Afeta 

"Capt.  Hairy  Plain  was  lx>rn  in  Denmark  in  1847  and  followed  his  calling  on  Atlantic  sailing  vessels  for  a  number  of  years, 
coming  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  1864,  where  he  first  ran  on  the  schooner  Eclipse  from  San  I;raucisco  to  Coos  Bay.  After  a  year  spent 
coastwise  on  the  schooner  Two  lirothers,  he  returned  to  New  York  and  went  from  there  back  to  Denmark,  where  be  remained  until 
1870,  when  he  left  for  San  Francisco.  On  arrival  that  year  he  went  on  the  schooner  Florence  coastwise,  and  was  shipwrecked  on 
her  that  fall.  He  afterward  shipped  on  the  following  vessels  :  brigs  ftlanco  and  /.  B.  Ford,  bark  <  'akland,  schooner  PWiftc  aud 
others,  running  between  San  Francisco  and  Puget  Sound  aud  coast  ports.  In  1875  he  went  to  Shoalwater  Bay,  where  he  has  been 
connected  with  the  steamers  ftoucita  and  Restless. 
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launched  at  New  Era  by  Capt.  James  Welch,  and  the  Chinook  at  Chinook  on  the  Columbia  for  the  Hartlett  Bay 
Packing  Company.  The  Gold  Gatherer  is  a  seventy-foot  steam  scow  built  in  the  interior  of  Idaho  to  run  between 
Huntington  and  Salmon  Falls  on  Snake  River.  She  was  used  by  her  owners  in  prospecting  and  washing  out 
gold  from  the  sands  along  the  stream,  and  formed  the  basis  for  an  extensive  suit  against  the  Oregon  Short  Line 
Company,  whose  bridge  across  the  Snake  River  would  not  permit  the  Gold  Gatherer  to  pass  down.  The  steam 
tug  Triumph  was  completed  at  Parkersburg,  Or.,  for  the  Coquille  Mill  &  Tug  Company.  J.  Parker  was  her  first 
master,  and  for  the  past  five  years  she  has  been  in  charge  of  Capt.  I«cvi  Snyder.  The  Liberty  was  set  afloat  at 
Bandou  by  Averill,  Long  &  Co.,  and  has  since  been  handled  on  the  Coquille  by  Capt.  John  Erickson.  The  small 
steamer  Louise  was  brought  from  San  Francisco  to  the  Nestucca  River  by  D.  A.  Finlay  &  Co.,  and  the  Lillian 
from  the  same  place  to  the  Siuslaw,  where  she  was  run  by  Capt.  John  Bergman  for  her  owners,  Meyers  &  Kyle.'" 
The  Haytian  Republie  commenced  to  run  between  San  Francisco  and  Seattle  in  1889,  and  in  the 
comparatively  few  years  of  her  career  has  furnished  the  newspapers  with  more  startling  items  than  any  other 
steamship  in  Northwestern  waters.  The  Haytian  Ktpublii  was  built  at  Bath,  Me.,  in  1SS5,  for  Captain  Compton. 
She  is  one  hundred  and  niuety-one  feet  five  inches  long,  thirty-six  feet  one  inch  beam,  and  twenty  feet  two  inches 
hold,  with  engines  twenty-two  and  forty-four  by  thirty-six  inches.  Her  sensational  career  began  almost  with  her 
first  trip.  While  running  to  Hayti  during  the  Hippolyte  rebellion,  Compton  sold  a  small  brass  cannon  and  some 
ammunition  to  the  rel>els.  For  this  act  she  was  seized  by  Legitime,  but  the  United  States  Government  compelled 
him  to  release  her.  Before  she  left  the  harbor  at  Port  au  Prince,  one  of  Lcgitime's  gunboats,  the  Nanette 
I  atdrtx/ue,  tried  to  sink  her  in  a  deliberate  collision,  the  marks  of  which  were  still  visible  when  she  came  to  the 
Pacific  Coast.  In  18S9  she  was  purchased  by  the  Kodiak  Packing  Company  and  brought  around  the  Horn  to  be 
used  iu  connection  with  their  cannery  interests.  She  proved  too  large  for  this  purpose,  and  was  soon  laid  up. 
She  was  used  for  a  short  time  as  an  opposition  steamship  between  San  Francisco  and  Puget  Sound,  and  in  June. 
1892,  was  chartered  by  Dunbar,  Blum  &  Thompson  of  Portland,  with  the  option  of  purchase  if  the  payments  were 
made  as  agreed.  Dunbar  and  his  associates  were  operating  as  the  Merchants'  Steamship  Company,  ostensibly 
carrying  freight  and  passengers  between  Vancouver  and  Puget  Sound  points  and  the  Columbia  River,  but  in 
reality  contraband  Chinamen  and  opium  constituted  the  most  profitable  part  of  her  cargoes.  The  smuggling  ring 
made  the  first  and  second  payments  on  the  ship,  but  the  loss  of  the  Wilmington  and  several  thousand  dollars' 
worth  of  opium  compelled  them  to 
turn  her  over  to  the  mortgagee,  the 
Northwest  Loan  &  Trust  Company  of 
Portland,  in  whose  hands  the  steamer 
was  repeatedly  seized,  charged  with 
importing  Chinese  and  opium,  but 
was  always  promptly  released  under 
bond.  When  the  expos/  of  the  big 
smuggling  ring  came,  she  was  taken 
to  Portland,  where  she  remained  for 
several  months,  pending  the  result  of 
her  owners'  trial,  at  the  conclusion  of 
which  she  was  sold  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  Sutton  &  Beebe  for  $16,000. 
They  made  extensive  repairs  and 
renamed  her  the  Portland,  disposing 
of  her  a  short  time  afterward  to  San 
Francisco  parties.  On  her  first  trip 
under  the  new  regime  she  left 
Xanaimo  with  a  large  cargo  of  coal, 
in  charge  of  Capt.  E.  W.  Holmes  and 
First  Officer  H.  K.  Struve,  her  former 
master,  and  was  caught  in  the  same 
storm  that  sent  the  h'eueenah  and  Montserrat  to  the  bottom.  The  Portland  escaped  by  a  miracle,  putting  in  to 
Victoria  in  a  damaged  condition.  Her  cargo  was  discharged,  and  after  a  few  repairs  she  proceeded  to  San 
Francisco,  where  she  was  secured  by  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  to  operate  between  Panama  and  the 
coffee  ports.  Capt.  B.  T.  Rogers  was  her  master  when  she  was  transferred  to  the  new  company  and  has  since 
continued  in  charge. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Company  replaced  the  A  neon  with  the  handsome  new  propeller  Corona,  built 
in  Philadelphia  in  t.SSH.  The  Corona  is  two  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long,  thirty-five  feet  beam,  nine  feet  five 
inches  hold,  was  brought  out  from  Philadelphia  by  Capt.  Charles  Goodall  and  went  north  in  March  in  charge  of 

"William  Kyle  of  Florence,  Or.,  wa*  liorn  in  Scotland  in  18.SS  ami  came  to  Astoria  in  1875  on  the  British  bark  Rmtt,  lie 
left  the  vessel  at  Astoria,  where  he  resided  until  1HS7,  when  he  went  to  Florence  and  purchased  the  steamer  l.itlian  at  Coos  Bay  and 
the  tug  Robarts  at  San  Francisco,  operating  the  two  vessels  in  connection  with  his  mercantile  business  and  salmon  canuery. 
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James  Carroll,  captain  ;  Edward  Cheney,  first  officer ;  J.  A.  Williams,  chief  engineer ;  G.  Mitchell,  assistant. 
Carroll  was  succeeded  by  David  O.  Wallace,"  who  ran  her  until  Novcmlier,  when  the  City  of  Topeka  was  sent 
to  take  her  place.  Richard  B.  Toinlin  "  afterward  served  as  chief  engineer,  with  Henry  Lux,11  first  assistant.  The 
latter  steamer  has  been  on  the  route  continuously  since  that  time,  with  David  Wallace,  master,  and  William  Law. 
chief  engineer.  The  City  of  Topeka  was  built  at  Chester,  Penn.,  in  1884  for  some  Boston  people,  but  was  sold  a 
few  years  afterward  to  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railroad  and 
sent  to  the  Coast  about  1886.  She  is  one  hundred  and  ninety -eight 
feet  long,  thirty-five  feet  beam,  and  twelve  feet  hold.  The  steamship 
City  of  Puebla  was  placed  on  the  Puget  Sound  route  in  1889  in  command 
of  Captain  Debney,  who  was  for  many  years  master  of  the  State  of 
California.  A.  H.  Kress  was  chief  engineer,  and  in  October  the  steamer 
made  the  fastest  passage  on  record  between  San  Francisco  and  Victoria, 
covering  the  distance  in  fifty  hours.  This  time  was  reduced  by  the 
same  steamer  a  year  later  to  forty  eight  and  one-half  hours.  The  City 
of  Puebla  is  three  hundred  and  twenty  feet  six  inches  long,  thirty-eight 
feet  six  inches  beam,  seventeen  feet  hold,  and  is  still  on  the  Victoria 
route.  Capt.  James  L.  Ferguson,  who  had  held  the  office  of  inspector 
of  hulls  for  the  Willamette  district  since  1883,  was  succeeded  in  1889 
by  Capt.  E.  S.  Edwards,  who  still  fills  that  position  in  a  very  satis- 
factory manner.  Frank  McDerinott,  appointed  boiler  inspector  in  1887, 
remains  in  charge  of  that  department  at  the  present  time.  Capt.  U. 
Su-bree.  one  of  the  most  popular  lighthouse  inspectors  who  ever  served 
in  the  Northwest,  was  succeeded  in  1889  by  Capt.  W.  W.  Rhodes. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Smith-McAlpine  trouble  a  few  years 
later,  the  only  strike  of  any  consequence  in  which  Northwestern  steam- 
boatmen  participated  took  place  in  1889.  The  trouble  was  the  result 
of  au  order  from  Omaha  directing  a  cut  in  the  pay  of  masters,  pilots 
and  engineers  on  the  river  and  Sound  steamers  controlled  bythe  Union 
Pacific,  which  had  recently  assumed  control  of  the  Oregon  Railway  & 
Navigation  Company.  The  new  schedule  allowed  the  men,  in  whose  charge  hundreds  of  lives  and  many  thousand 
dollars'  worth  of  property  were  daily  placed,  about  the  same  wages  earned  by  a  hod  carrier  or  truck  driver.  The 
Northwestern  steamboatmen  not  only  refused  to  accept  the  terms  offered,  but  surprised  the  Eastern  railroad 
managers  by  striking  for  a  slight  advance.  Every  steamboat  of  any  consequence  on  the  Columbia  River  and 
Puget  Sound  was  tied  up  for  several  days.  No  better  evidence  of  the  ignorance  of  the  men  who  were  responsible 
for  the  trouble  is  needed  than  a  telegram  sent  from  the  railroad  headquarters  at  Omaha  stating  that,  if  the  men 


Capt.  David  O.  Wallace 


"  Capt.  David  O.  Wallace  was  born  in  Newbergh.  Scotland,  January  JJ,  1853,  and  commenced  going  to  sea  when  a  boy. 

sailing  on  deep-water  vessels  to  various  parts 
of  tbe  world.  He  arrived  on  the  California 
coast  about  twenty- five  years  ago,  entered 
the  steamship  service  as  seaman  on  the 
Santa  Cruz,  and  was  similarly  engaged  on 
several  other  steamships  running  south  from 
San  Francisco,  afterward  being  appointed 
male  on  the  l.os  Angeles.  The  Idaho  was 
his  first  command,  and  from  her  he  went  to 
the  Anton,  which  he  commanded  until  she 
was  wrecked.  He  was  then  given  charge  of 
the  steamship  City  of  Tofieka,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  intervals  when  she  was  replaced 
by  the  Mexico,  has  haudled  her  on  the 
Alaska  route  continuously  since  the  loss  of 
the  Ancon. 

'•'  Richard  E.  Tomlin,  engineer,  was 
born  in  New  Jersey  in  1845  and  began  his 
marine  career  111  the  t'nitcd  States  Navy.  He 
remained  with  the  engineering  department 
of  the  Navy  until  tbe  close  of  tbe  war,  and 
then  ran  011  various  Atlantic  Coast  steam- 
ships until  1882,  when  he  came  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  on  the  steamship  Queen  of  the  Paan. 
as  water-tender.  He  remained  there  a  short 
time  and  then  returned  Hast,  coming  oat 
again  as  first  assistant  on  the  tug  Relit}, 
leaving  her  to  go  in  the  same  capacity  on  the  steamship  Willamette  and  afterward  on  the  Queen  and  Eureka,  and  was  then  promoted 
to  chief  of  the  Eureka,  where  he  ran  for  about  fourteen  months,  leaving  her  to  go  as  first  assistant  on  the  Umatilla.  He  was  uex! 
chief  of  the  steamship  Corona  for  nearly  three  years,  and  for  the  same  length  of  lime  has  been  first  assistant  on  the  Australia. 

"  Henry  Lux,  engineer,  was  born  in  Germany  in  1866  and  came  to  San  Francisco  when  three  years  of  age.  After  serving  »n 
apprenticeship  he  worked  in  different  machine  shops  until  iSS  v  when  he  joined  the  steamship  San  Juan  as  water- tender.  He  has 
since  been  engaged  on  the  City  of  Panama.  San  Mas,  San  Jose,  Umatilla,  Willamette  and  Corona,  serving  in  different  capacities 
until  1SS9,  when  he  was  appointed  first  assistant  on  the  Corona.  He  has  held  a  similar  position  on  the  Willamette  and  City  of 
Puebla  and  for  the  past  three  years  has  liecn  engaged  on  the  Corona. 
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did  not  take  the  steamers  out  within  twenty-four  hours,  steamboatmeu  would  he  started  from  the  East  to  take 
their  places.    When  they  were  informed  that  it  required  several  years  of  practical  experience  on  these  waters 
before  a  man  could  secure  a  license,  a  change  of  tactics  was  adopted,  and,  after  transportation  had  been  practically 
blocked  for  a  week,  the  engineers  were  granted  an  increase  in  wages, 
and  the  order  reducing  the  salaries  of  the  masters  and  pilots  was 
withdrawn. 

Some  very  fine  productions  swelled  the  number  of  Pacific  Coast 
built  vessels  in  1889.  Port  Blakely  leading  with  the  four-masted 
schooners  Golden  Shore  and  Robert  Levers  and  the  barkentine 
Irmgard.  The  latter  is  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  feet  long, 
thirty-seven  feet  eight  inches  beam,  and  fourteen  feet  four  inches 
hold,  net  tonnage  670.  The  Golden  Shore  is  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  feet  one  inch  long,  thirty-eight  feet  five  inches  beam,  fourteen  feet 
two  inches  hold,  tonnage  664.  The  Lenders  is  one  hundred  and 
eighty-five  feet  one  inch  long,  thirty-nine  feet  two  inches  beam, 
fourteen  feet  three  inches  hold.  The  schooner  Gardiner  City,  length 
one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  feet,  beam  thirty-nine  feet,  depth  twelve 
feet,  tonnage  451,  was  launched  at  North  Bend,  and  the  Sophia 
Sutherland,  length  one  hundred  and  five  feet,  beam  twenty-five  feet 
seven  inches,  depth  ten  feet  three  inches,  tonnage  148,  at  Tacoma. 
The  Columbia  River  grain  fleet  for  1889  included  sixty-five  vessels, 
the  largest  of  which  was  the  British  ship  Scottish  Glens,  2,061  tons, 
and  the  smallest  the  British  bark  Janet  Ferguson,  581  tons.  Forty- 
nine  were  over  1.000  tons  register,  thirty-six  over  1,200,  sixteen  over 
1,300,  eleven  over  1,600,  four  over  i.Soo,  and  two  over  2,000  tons. 
Puget  Sound's  lumber  fleet  far  eclipsed  this  record,  over  four  hundred 

vessels  loading  at  the  various  mill  ports  on  the  inland  sea.  The  Puget 
Mill  Company  was  at  the  head  of  the  list,  with  fifty-eight  cargoes  from 
Port  Gamble,  thirty-four  from  Port  I,udlow  and  twenty-five  from 
Utsalady.  Port  Blakely  shipped  eighty-nine  cargoes,  Tacoma  seventy- 
one,  Port  Discovery  sixty -five,  Port  Hadlock  forty  and  Gig  Harbor 
nineteen.  Puget  Sound  also  sent  foreign  seventeen  cargoes  of  grain  as 
follows:  British  ships — Cambrian  Prince  1,349,  Francis  Thorpe  1,257, 
Nith  990.  l.ady  Cairns  1,265,  Marlboro  Hill  2,363,  Dunboyne  1.379, 
Ley/and  Bros.  2,238,  John  R.  Kelley  2,254,  Lizzie  Bell  1,036,  Craigend 
2,218;  American  ships — Edward  O'Brien  2,154,  Reaper  '.395.  a"u 
Senator  1,695  ;  British  barks — A'ier  986,  Edinburghshire  1,277.  Madeira 
845,  and  Dunbartonshire  915  tons. 

The  worst  marine  catastrophe  since  the  burning  of  the  Grappler 
in  1883  occurred  in  May,  1889,  when  the  splendid  sidcwhecler  Alaskan 
foundered  off"  Cape  Blanco,  carrying  down  over  thirty  men.  The 
steamer  was  bound  for  San  Francisco,  where  she  was  to  go  on  the 
drydock  for  repairs.  She  left  Portland,  May  10th,  with  the  following 
officers  and  crew  :  R.  E.  Howes,"  master  ;  G.  W.  Wood,  first  officer  ; 
Seymour  T.  Weeks,  second  officer  ;  Walter  Swain."  chief  engineer; 
A.  G.  Mitchell,  first  assistant  engineer ;  Albert  Rallies,  steward  ; 
James  Stevenson,  watchman ;  W.  Emerson  and  James  McGeary, 
water- tenders  ;  M-  McLean  and  T.  Wallace,  oilers;  William  Hunter,  George  Shieltlenip,  J.  N.  Graham  and 
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"Cant.  R.  E.  Howes  was  born  at  Cape  Cod,  Mass.,  in  1846,  and  began  sailing  on  coasting  vessels  at  the  age  of  twelve.  He 
reached  San  Francisco  in  1861  on  the  ship  Flying  Scud,  returning  with  her  to  New  York  by  way  of  Iqniqui  and  Liverpool.  He  was 
subsequently  in  the  West  Indian  ami  Mediterranean  trade  for  six  years,  and  also  made  n  trip  to  Greenlaud.  In  1868  he  was  master 
»f  the  bark  Lemuel  and  afterward  commanded  the  Hornet.  He  then  sailed  from  New  York  for  Australia  and  China  with  the  bark 
Midas,  which  was  lost  on  a  coral  reef  while  en  route  from  Hongkong  to  Manila.  Going  hack  to  New  York,  he  started  for  Portland 
M  mate  of  the  Freeman  Clark,  leaving  her  at  Astoria  to  take  a  similar  position  on  the  Jane  A.  Falkenberg.  He  remained  ashore  at 
Portland  for  a  year  and  in  1879  joined  the  Mary  Taylor  on  the  bar,  going  from  her  to  the  pilot  schooner/.  C.  Cousins.  He  was  next 
appointed  pilot  ou  thi-  steamship  Mississippi,  serving  with  her  until  she  burned,  then  joining  the  steamship  Oregon,  where  he 
acted  as  Columbia  bar  pilot  for  nearly  ten  years.  When  bar  pilots  were  no  longer  employed  on  the  San  Francisco  steamers.  Captain 
Howes  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  tug  Donald,  which  he  operated  on  the  bar  until  she  was  replaced  by  the  new  tug  Wallowa,  of 
which  he  then  took  command  and  has  since  handled.  With  the  exception  of  his  terrible  experience  with  the  Alaskan,  Captain 
Howes  has  always  been  fortunate  with  his  charges,  and  at  various  times  while  working  on  the  bar  has  taken  steamers  from  the 
Columbia  River  to  Pugct  Sound. 

,s  Walter  Swain  was  born  in  Nantucket  in  1855.  He  reached  the  Pacific  Coast  as  assistant  engineer  on  the  steamship  Malta 
Walla  in  lS8t,  remaining  on  her  for  a  short  time  and  then  going  to  the  Oregon.  He  was  afterward  chief  on  the  Mogul,  Holyoke 
and  other  tugboats,  and  first  assistant  on  the  T.J.  Potter,  leaving  her  to  go  to  the  Alaskan,  with  which  he  went  to  his  death.  Prior 
to  his  arrival  on  the  Pacific  Coast  he  was  engaged  as  assistant  engineer  on  Atlantic  Coast  steamships  between  Boston,  Savannah  and 
Charleston. 
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J.  N.  O.  Brown,  quartermasters;   Thomas  Gilligan,  Patrick  Manny,  Patrick  Conner,  P.  E.  Whccland, 
Carrington  and  M.  Kelleher,  firemen  ;  J.  Ahern,  William  Collins,  Henry  Mahon,  Edward  Sharpless,  G.  H. 
Patrick  Sullivan,  John  Welch  and  Charles  Albert,  coal-passers ;  William  Johnson,  porter  ;  E.  Ward,  pantry 
Emit  Weuzle  and  James  Keweley,  cooks  ;  J.  Monaghan,  waiter ;  Fred  Normau,  baker ;  8.  Bernhardt  and 
Carlson,  mess  boys  ;  Walfred  Johnson,  Andy  Vcnson,  R.  Jewell,  W.  Denny,  J.  Roscoe,  W.  Morris  and  The 
Kroid,  seaman  ;  and  three  stowaways,  names  unknown.    The  steamer  carried  neither  freight  nor  passei 
and  only  enough  coal  for  the  voyage.    The  story  of  the  terrible  disaster  is  briefly  told  in  the  following  ex 
from  the  log  kept  by  Captain  Howes,  which  with  the  crew  list  was  secured  by  the  captain  before  the  steamer 
went  down : 

"Steamer  Alaskan  left  Portland,  Friday,  May  loth,  at  midnight,  arriving  at  Astoria,  Saturday,  May  nth.  at  8*j  a.m. 
Left  the  Oregon  Railway  jfc  Navigation  Company  dock  at  11:30  A.  M.,  crossed  out  over  the  bar,  which  was  very  smooth,  wind  light 
from  the  westward.  Took  our  departure  from  the  whistling  buoy  at  1:00  p.  si.,  set  the  patent  log,  everything  working  well,  ship 
making  nine  miles  an  hour,  and  shaped  our  course  south  by  cast.  At  MtooP.M.  Poulweathcr  light  bore  east  northeast,  fourteen 
miles  distant  wind  light  south  southeast,  passing  rain  showers,  barometer  29.85,  steady.  Sunday,  May  12th  :  Longitude  by 
observation  43*  5',  eighteen  miles  off  shore  :  wind  increasing,  sea  getting  rough,  ship  laboring  heavily  and  commencing  to  make 

water;  slowed  the  ship 
down  dead  alow.  At  3:00 
r.  M.  set  main  trysail  10 
keep  ship's  head  to  wind 
and  sea.  At  4:00  P.  M. 
port  guard  began  to 
break  up,  and  after-house 
began  to  work  so  that 
water  came  in  freely; 
tried  to  stop  the  leaks 
with  bedding.  At  6n> 
p.  m,  port  guard  went, 
just  forward  of  the 
wheel,  carrying  away 
the  covering  board  and 
bursting  one  of  the  upper 
plates.  Up  to  this  time 
had  kept  the  ship  free: 
pumps  reported  as  doing 
well,  and  by  stuffing  the 
rents  with  blankets  we 
had  great  hopes  of  sav- 
ing the  ship  if  it  moder- 
ated at  all,  but  it  did  not. 
wind  and  sea  increased, 
and  the  ship's  upper 
works  gradually  went  to 
pieces,  water  pouring  in 
on  all  sides,  pumps  work- 
ing to  their  fullest  capac- 
ity but  water  increasing 
rapidly.  Put  the  ship 
before  wind  and  sea  at 
11:00  p.  m.  and  made 
preparations  to  save  life. 
Launched  all  four  boats 

successfully,  but  one  got  stove  in  Itefore  we  could  get  any  one  in  her.  The  fires  were  out  before  we  undertook  to  launch  the  boats, 
and,  before  the  last  boat  was  launched,  the  ship  had  stopped  turning  her  wheel ;  all  hands  obeying  orders  and  doing  well.  The 
boats  were  astern,  and  the  men  were  ordered  to  put  on  hie  preservers  and  go  on  a  line  to  them,  but  were  afraid  to  go,  preferring  to 
stay  by  the  ship  rather  than  take  the  chances  of  ked  up  by  the  boats.    At  1:00  o'clock  Monday  morning  saw  a  vessel's 

lights  to  the  northward,  sent  up  rockets  and  burned  torches,  and  at  2:15  the  ship  went  down  stern  first  and  broke  in  two,  the  captain, 
engineer  aud  about  ten  others  on  board." 

The  condensed  language  of  the  above  log,  while  eloquent  by  its  brevity,  gives  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  terrible 
scenes  during  the  last  hours  of  the  fine  vessel.  Al  Rahles.  the  veteran  steward,  bowed  down  by  weight  of  years, 
was  begged  to  leave  the  wreck  and  take  his  chances  of  reaching  a  boat,  Captain  Howes  sending  him  aft  for  that 
purpose  with  two  seamen  ;  but  when  the  last  boat  had  left  the  ship,  and  Howes  and  those  remaining  with  him 
were  awaiting  the  inevitable,  the  old  man  came  back  to  the  pilot-house,  and,  when  remonstrated  with  for  not 
going,  pointed  to  the  terrific  seas  curling  over  them  and  said :  "  It's  no  use,  captain ;  I  am  too  old,  and  could  not 
make  it.  I  will  have  to  go  down  with  the  ship."  Swain,  chief  engineer,  Weeks,  second  officer,  and  W.  Denny, 
a  seaman,  also  refused  to  go  in  the  boat,  which  was  cut  loose  at  1:00  A.  m.  Weeks  was  last  seen  a  few  minutes 
before  the  steamer  went  down.  He  left  the  bridge,  where  he  had  been  talking  with  Captain  Howes,  to  go  below, 
and  before  he  could  reach  the  deck  again  the  Alaskan  had  gone  to  the  bottom.  When  Captain  Howes  found  his 
steamer  sinking  beneath  him  he  leaped  as  far  as  possible  to  one  side  in  order  to  keep  clear  of  the  suction,  and 
when  he  came  to  the  surface  she  had  disappeared.  He  succeeded  in  reaching  a  portion  of  the  deck.  and.  after 
floating  for  about  an  hour,  saw  Chief  Engineer  Swain  on  another  piece  a  short  distance  away.  They  managed 
by  paddling  to  bring  their  rafts  together,  and  Swain  got  on  that  of  Captain  Howes,  where  they  both  remained  a 
short  time,  and  then  the  pilot-house  floated  by  with  three  men  on  it.  Swain  wished  to  go  to  it,  aud,  althongh 
Howes  tried  to  persuade  him  to  stay  where  he  was,  he  took  a  couple  of  planks  and  attempted  to  paddle  in  its 
direction.  He  was  very  much  exhausted  and  discouraged,  and  after  starting  made  but  little  effort  to  reach 
his  destination.  Those  on  the  pilot-house  saw  him  drift  by  fully  one  hundred  yards  away  and  shouted  to  him. 
but  he  did  not  answer  and  soon  disappeared  from  their  view  and  was  not  sighted  again.    The  tug  Vigilant, 
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f*  with  a  Bowers  dredge  in  tow  from  San  Diego  for  Tacoma,  encountered  the  same  storm 
Ivzw  to  the  l>ottom,  and  was  not  very  far  from  her  when  she  went  down,  but  was  seriously 
r  heavy  tow,  which  she  dared  not  let  go,  as  it  had  five  men  on  board.  As  rapidly  as  possible 
e  scene  of  the  wreck,  and  Monday  evening  picked  up  the  three  men  on  the  pilot  house  and 
aft,  which  also  bore  the  body  of  John  Welch,  a  coal-passer.  The  next  morning  First  Officer 
ited  from  the  masthead  of  the  Vigilant,  and  in  steering  for  it  Captain  Howes  was  picked  up 

  :y-three  hours  on  a  piece  of  deck  hardly  large  enough  to  carry  him.    He  had  been  compelled 

to  remain  on  his  hands  and  knees  for  twelve  hours  before  he  was  picked  up,  to  prevent  being  washed  overboard, 
and  this  position,  with  seas  breaking  over  him  and  neither  food  nor  water,  had  left  bim  almost  unconscious. 
Quartermaster  Shielderup's  leg  had  been  caught  in  the  wheel  and  nearly  severed  before  leaving  the  ship,  and  he 
had  suffered  so  from  loss  of  blood  that  he  died  a  few  hours  after  he  was  rescued  by  the  Vigilant.  His  remains 
aud  those  of  John  Welch,  found  on  the  raft,  were  given  sea  burial  from  the  tug.  The  survivors  saved  by  the 
Vigilant  were  taken  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  and  there  transferred  to  the  steamship  Columbia,  which  took 
them  to  Portland.  The  second  boat,  containing  E.  A.  Carlson.  H.  Johnson,  J.  Murray  and  Edward  Barnes, 
seamen  ;  M.  Kelleher,  James  McKinley,  Edward  Sharpless  and  G.  H.  Ross,  coal-passers ;  M.  McLean,  oiler,  and 
Emil  Wenzle,  cook,  came  ashore  at  Siuslaw,  but  nothing  was  ever  heard  of  the  other  members  of  the  crew. 
While  the  Alaskan  was  not  intended  for  an  ocean  steamer  she  was  supposed  to  be  a  stanch  vessel,  aud  her 
navigating  officers,  Howes,  Wood  and  Weeks,  were  of  more  than  ordinary  skill  and  experience,  so  that  the  only 
cause  for  the  lamentable  disaster  was  the  fearful  storm,  against  which  no  human  skill  could  contend. 

The  tug  Fearless,  Capt.  James  Hill,  was  wrecked  on  North  Spit,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Umpqua  River, 
November  20th,  while  en  route  from  Astoria  to  Coos  Bay,  and  not  a  soul  was  left  to  give  the  details  of  her  fate. 
At  3:00  P.  M.  the  day  of  the  accident  she  was  seen  off  Upper  Ten  Mile,  steaming  slowly  down  the  coast  just 
outside  the  line  of  breakers,  which  were  running  very  high,  and  at  6:00  o'clock  her  whistle  was  heard  off  the 
mouth  of  the  Umpqua.  At  6:45  she  gave  three  sharp  blasts  in  rapid  succession,  and  nothing  more  was  seen  or 
heard  of  her  until  the  broken  pilot-house,  a  small  boat,  the  stern  and  one  side  of  the  hull,  and  numerous  other 
pieces  of  wreckage,  floated  up  the  Umpqua  River  on  the  incoming  tide.  The  Fearless  was  old  and  tender,  and  the 
supposition  is  that  she  sprang  a  leak  aud  was  attempting  to  enter  the  river  in  order  to  save  the  lives  of  those  on 
board.  This  theory  is  substantiated 
by  the  fact  that  she  was  off  the  mouth 
<>f  the  Umpqua  for  over  an  hour  before 
the  accident  happened,  and  the  cap- 
tain had  no  other  reason  for  entering 
the  river  at  that  time,  while  he  was 
but  a  few  miles  from  his  destination. 
Captain  Hill,  who  was  in  charge,  had 
live  11  master  of  the  tug  at  intervals  for 
fifteen  years  and  was  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  the  dangers  attendant 
on  entering  the  Umpqua  when  the 
tide  was  ebbing.  His  action  can  only 
be  accounted  for  as  a  last  resort. 
With  him  on  the  tug  were  Walter 
Keating,  engineer;  Henry  Grove, 
fireman  ;  two  deckhands  ;  a  Chinese 
cook  ;  and  George  Marshall,  propri- 
etor of  the  Empire  City  Cannery.  The  latter  was  found  on  the  beach,  with  a  life  preserver  on,  several  feet  from 
the  tide  line,  showing  that  he  had  reached  shore  alive  but  perished  from  exposure  before  he  was  discovered. 

The  pioneer  steamship  A  nam  came  to  an  untimely  end  in  the  harbor  at  I.oring.  Alaska,  August  28th.  She 
was  in  charge  of  D.  Wallace,  captain,  Robert  Hackley,  chief  engineer,  H.  H.  Lloyd,  pilot,  aud  was  on  the  down 
trip.  When  backing  out  from  the  wharf  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  she  started  to  swing  round  on  her  stern 
line,  which  was  made  fast  to  prevent  her  from  drifting  on  the  reef.  An  excited  Chinaman  on  the  dock  cast 
off  this  line  before  the  steamer  brought  up  on  it,  and  the  strong  tide  set  her  over  on  the  rocks  before  she  could  be 
controlled.  She  drifted  broadside  on,  punching  a  hole  in  her  bottom,  and,  as  the  tide  receded,  the  great  weight  of 
her  cargo  broke  her  back,  and  she  became  a  total  loss.  The  Ancon  was  an  early-day  coal  hulk  at  Panama  and 
was  brought  to  San  Francisco  in   1873  and  rebuilt  as  a  sidewheel  steamship.    She  was  two  hundred  and 
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"Capl.  Edward  McCoy  wan  born  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1854,  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  1879,  shipped  on  the  Dashing 
%'ave,  and  made  fifteen  trips  between  San  Francisco  and  the  Sound  with  her  and  other  sailing  vessel*.  In  188a  he  entered  (he 
employ  of  Spreckels'  Towboat  Company,  running  as  mate  for  three  years  and  then  commanding,  first  the  Alett  and  Vigilant,  and 
for  the  past  six  years  the  Relief,  with  which  he  has  accomplished  some  of  the  longest  tows  ever  made  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  taking 
'.be  Bowers  dredge  from  San  Diego  to  Tacoma,  and  the  schooner  Dora  fiiuhn  from  Maznllau  to  San  Francisco,  a  distance  of  1,200 
milts  and  1,400  mile*  respectively.  He  also  towed  the  schooner  Pioneer  1,200  miles  from  Cape  St.  Lucas  to  San  Francisco,  making 
tie  round  trip  of  2,400  miles  without  coaling  after  leaving  the  Kay  City. 
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sixty-six  feet  long,  forty-nine  feet  beam,  and  seventeen  and  one-half  feet  hold.  The  Pacific  Coast  Steamship 
Company,  who  owned  her,  valued  her  at  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Another  pioueer  steamship,  the  Idaho,  was  wrecked  on  Rosedale  Reef  near  Race  Rocks  lighthouse  in 
the  Straits  of  Fuca,  November  29th.  The  Idaho  left  Port  Townsend  early  in  the  morning  during  a  dense  fog. 
Before  reaching  Race  Rocks  lighthouse,  the  foghorn  was  heard  at  regular  intervals,  but  after  that  was  silent 
for  a  long  time.  When  it  was  again  heard  Captain  Augerstein  "  ordered 
a  full  stop,  but  the  command  came  too  late,  and  in  another  instant  the 
steamer  struck  the  rocks  amidship.  She  carried  as  cargo  800  barrels  of 
lime,  150  of  fish  oil,  370  of  salmon,  65  bales  of  hops  and  200  tons  of  coal. 
She  commenced  leaking  as  soon  as  she  struck,  and  the  water,  coming  in 
contact  with  the  lime,  caused  a  fire,  which  drove  the  crew  from  their 
quarters  between  decks.  Holes  were  bored,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
water  was  let  in  to  drown  the  flames.  The  weather  was  calm,  and  there 
was  but  little  swell,  but  the  Idaho  had  begun  to  feel  her  age  and  could 
not  be  released  from  the  rocks.  She  remained  there  until  December  20th, 
when  she  became  dislodged  and  floated  off,  and  while  adrift  was  picked 
up  by  the  tug  Alert,  which  proved  too  small  to  handle  her,  although  the 
captain  refused  a  liberal  offer  to  turn  her  over  to  the  steamship  Umatilla. 
The  tug  Discovery  met  her  the  same  day,  but  the  machinery  had  appar- 
ently disappeared.  It  was  afterward  discovered  that  her  engines  had 
become  attached  to  the  heavy  chain  which  still  remained  fast  in  the  hull, 
and  this  drag  accounted  for  the  difficulty  in  towing  her.  After  the 
steamer  left  Race  Rocks  she  drifted  back  to  the  American  side,  and  was 
finally  picked  up  by  the  tug  Mogul  and  towed  into  Port  Angeles,  where 
she  sank.  At  the  time  of  the  disaster  the  Idaho  was  under  charter  to  the 
Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation  Company  and  carried  a  crew  of  forty-two 
men,  with  L-  E  Angerstein,  captain;  Cheney,  first  officer;  Carr,  second  officer;  and  Cookson,  chief  engineer. 
No  blame  was  attached  to  Captain  Angerstein,  as  the  masters  of  several  vessels  in  the  vicinity  corroborated  his 
testimony  that  the  fog  signal  was  not  sounded  (see  illustration  on  page  302). 

The  hull  of  the  steamer  Wide  West,  which  had  been  for  many  years  the  pride  of  the  Columbia,  was  fitted 
out  in  1889  with  a  small  engine  and  propeller  by  the  Puget  Sound  Steam  Lighter  &  Transportation  Company, 
and  while  on  her  way  to  her  new  field  of  labor  came  to  an  ignoble  end  on  Destruction  Island.  She  left  Astoria 
December  25th,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  inspectors,  in  command  of  Frederick  Sparling,  a  Seattle  youngster 
with  a  limited  knowledge  of  steam  navigation,  and  encountered  a  heavy  sea  and  wind  soon  after  crossing  the  bar. 
Her  huge  bulk,  which  gave  full  sweep  to  the  gale,  rendered  her  unmanageable.  A  squall  carried  away  the 
spanker  and  boom,  and  at  2:30  a.  m.  the  propeller  was  lost.  She  then  drifted  in  a  helpless  condition  until  4:00 
a.m.,  when  she  struck  on  Destruction  Island,  the  seas  lifting  her  over  so  far  that  the  crew  reached  shore  with  but 
little  difficulty.  On  reaching  the  mainland  the  shipwrecked  crew  made  their  way  on  foot  over  the  mountains  to 
Pysht  River,  where  they  took  the  steamer  Kvangel  for  Port  Townsend.  Captain  Sparling 
had  with  him  on  this  venture  R.  Golding.  chief  engineer  ;  William  Walter,  mate  ;  George 
Campbell,  Charles  Nortius,  Henry  Hansen,  Frank  Wilson,  William  W.  Eise  and  a  Chinese 
cook.  He  was  also  accompanied  by  his  brother,  Dr.  G.  H.  Sparling.  The  first,  last  and 
only  trip  of  the  Wide  West  after  being  refitted  was  the  beginning  and  end  of  Captain 
Sparling's  steamboat  experience  in  the  Northwest. 

The  /.  B.  Libby,  one  of  the  pioneer  steamers  of  Puget  Sound,  burned  to  the  water's 
edge  on  November  10th.  She  was  en  route  from  Roche  Harbor  to  Port  Townsend  with  500 
barrels  of  lime  and  other  freight,  and  when  about  ten  miles  off  Whidby  Island,  between 
Smith's  and  San  Juan  islands  in  the  Straits  of  Fuca,  encountered  a  stiff  breeze,  and. 
getting  caught  in  the  trough  of  the  sea,  lost  her  rudder.  Capt.  Frank  White  tried  to  run 
her  ashore,  but  fire  was  soon  disco%'ered  by  the  engineer  in  the  forward  port  hold,  where  lime  was  stored,  and 
the  passengers  were  forced  to  take  to  the  lifeboats  and  the  captain  and  crew  to  the  rafts.  At  the  time  of 
the  disaster  there  were  seven  passengers  aboard  and  an  equal  number  in  the  crew.  After  drifting  about  for  two 
hours  or  more  they  were  picked  up  by  the  steam  schooner  Jeanie,  Captain  Humphrey,  for  Nanaiino.  and  taken 
to  Port  Townsend.  where  the  Jeanie  also  towed  the  burned  hull  of  the  steamer.  The  /.  R.  Libby  was  owned  by 
H.  F.  Beecher.  who  had  bought  her  in  April,  1889,  for  $12,000.    In  1890  the  wreck  was  sold  at  auction  to 


Capt.  David  h.  Him. 


"  Capt.  1..  V.,  Angerstein  was  born  in  Germany  in  1849  and  has  hart  over  a  quarter  of  a  century'*  experience  on  steam  »n<l 
sailing  vessels  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  His  career  in  the  Northwest  commenced  in  the  employ  of  the  Oregon  Steamship 
Company  under  Captain  (.minor  on  the  George  W.  Elder.  After  leaving  her  lie  was  for  many  vears  first  officer  on  the  steamer 
Columbia  with  Captaiu  Holies,  and  during  the  temporary  absence  of  the  latter  was  given  command  of  the  vessel.  When  the  Oregon 
Railway  &  Navigation  Company  placed  the  Idaho  on  the  Columbia  River  and  Puget  Sound  route,  Captain  Angerstein  wa«  given 
charge  and  remained  with  her  until  her  final  trip  He  next  took  command  of  the  steamship  Wilmington,  but,  not  liking  the 
vessel,  resigned  after  making  a  few  trips  ami  engaged  in  other  pursuits  iu  Portland. 
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Fred  R.  Strong  of  Portland,  but  no  attempt  was  ever  made  to  rebuild  her.  The  steamer  Dispatch,  constructed  at 
Port  Madison  by  Captain  Hornbcck  in  1S76,  burned  to  the  water's  edge  at  Seattle  at  2:00  A.  m.,  May  22d.  She 
belonged  to  Captain  Morgan  of  Port  Towusend,  and  at  the  time  of  the  fire  was  in  charge  of  Capt.  David  Hill  and 
Engineer  Frank  Dye.  The  hull  was  afterward  sold  to  E.  E.  Caine,  who  refitted  it  and  placed  the  craft  in  service. 
The  schooner  General  Harney,  after  numerous  wrecks  in  the  past  thirty  years,  in  1889  encountered  one  which 
proved  fatal.  She  was  en  route  from  Dungeuess  to  Whatcom,  in  command  of  Capt.  W.  G.  Clarke  of  Seattle,  and, 
while  speeding  before  a  gale  in  the  darkness,  stranded  on  Goose  Island  in  the  San  Juan  passage  and  became  a 
total  loss.  The  American  bark  Lizzie  Williams,  Captain  Cushman,  was  wrecked  at  Tugidak  Island,  sixty -five 
miles  from  Karluk,  Alaska,  April  22d.  She  was  owned  by  the  Karluk  Packing  Company  and  had  a  cannery  outfit 
and  seventy-five  Chinamen  aboard.    The  latter  reached  shore  in  safety,  and  a  portion  of  the  cargo  was  recovered. 

The  British  ship  Port  Gordon,  from  Androssan  for  Tacoma,  was  wrecked  near  Destruction  Island  during  a 
heavy  fog  at  3:00  a.  m.,  February  27th.  The  vessel  stranded  at  high  water,  and,  as  she  was  a  fine  new  ship,  did 
not  go  to  pieces  for  some  time.  Two  of  the  crew  were  drowned  and  two  died  from  exposure.  Those  lost  were 
Matthew  Campbell,  Valentine,  Lackey  and  Gassey.  The  American  bark  Emerald,  which  had  been  in  the  Puget 
Mill  service  for  eighteen  years,  burned  at  the  wharf  at  Port  Gamble  at  1:00  A.  If.,  May  26,  1889,  while  partly 
loaded  with  lumber.  The  limerald  was  built  in  New  York  in  1855,  and  was  of  1,134  tons  register.  Her  last 
master  was  Capt.  A.  Ford.  The  ship  Flying  Venus,  from  Port  Ludlow  with  a  cargo  of  lumber  for  Hobson's  Bay, 
Australia,  was  wrecked  on  Perhyn  Island  in  November  and  became  a  total  lass.  The  crew  were  saved.  The  tug 
Rte,  Captain  Reed,  owned  by  Capt.  A.  P.  Spaulding,'"  burned  at  Seattle,  June  2d.  She  was  constructed  at 
Eagle  Harbor  in  1883  and  was  engaged  on  Lake  Washington  for  three  years.  The  steamer  Neptune  was  destroyed 
by  fire  while  in  the  drydock  for  repairs  at  Seattle,  June  6th.  The  steamer  North  Bay,  Capt.  John  Gill, 
burned  in  North  Bay,  March  5,  1889.  The  steamer  Alliance  was  sunk  by  the  Danube  near  Postoffice  Bar  on  the 
Willamette,  April  25th.  The  disaster  was  caused  by  a  misunderstanding  of  signals  when  four  steamers  were 
bunched  at  that  point.    The  Alliance  was  afterward  hauled  out  and  repaired. 

A  disastrous  collision  occurred  on  the  Columbia  River  near  Kahuna  at  1:00  a.  m.,  December  28th.  The 
steamship  Oregon,  in  charge  of  Capt.  George  Pease,  the  river  pilot,  struck  the  British  ship  Clan  Mackenzie,  lying 
at  anchor  in  the  channel.  The  ship 
was  on  her  way  up  the  river  iu  tow 
of  the  Ocklahama,  which  had  dropped 
her  a  short  time  l>efore  for  the  pur- 
pose of  wooding  up.  The  Oregon 
was  moving  at  pretty  good  speed 
and  was  heavily  laden.  She  struck 
the  Clan  Afackenzie  between  the  stem 
and  the  cathead  on  the  port  bow, 
cutting  her  down  to  the  keel  and 
sending  her  prow  into  the  ship  nearly 
thirty  feet.  It  was  reported  that  two 
of  the  ship's  crew  were  killed  by  the 
collision,  but  no  trace  of  their  bodies 
was  found,  and  their  shipmates  were 
of  the  opinion  that  they  took  advan- 
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tage  of  the  opportunity  and  deserted. 

The  Clan  Mackenzie  was  raised  January  27,  1890,  by  T.  P.  H.  Whitelaw  of  San  Francisco  and  towed  to  Portland, 
where  she  was  repaired,  loaded  grain  and  sailed  for  Liverpool,  June  2d. 

Among  the  deaths  in  1889  were  Capt.  S.  D.  Libby  at  Seattle,  March  17th,  aged  sixty-two  ;  Robert 
iHinsmuir,  the  Vancouver  Island  coal  king,  at  Victoria,  April  13th,  aged  sixty-four;  Isaac  Buchanan  at  Astoria, 
July  29th  ;  and  Capt.  C.  L-  Diugley,  who  was  interested  iu  the  ship  Ericcson  and  other  coasters,  at  San 
Francisco,  November  5th,  aged  sixty. 

The  year  1890  brought  about  a  radical  change  in  steamboating  on  Puget  Sound,  and  fully  a  million  dollars' 
worth  of  steamers  were  added  to  the  fleet  on  the  inland  sea.    By  far  the  most  important  of  these  were  the 


"Capt.  A.  P.  Spaulding,  manager  of  the  Seattle  Tug  &  Barge  Company,  was  born  in  Maine  in  December,  1839,  and  began 
hi»  marine  career  in  1865  as  a  cabin  boy  on  the  schooner  H.  M.Jenkins.  In  1K56  he  shipped  as  an  able  seaman  on  the  bark  Peri 
in  the  West  India  trade,  where  aAer  three  years  he  became  mate  of  the  ship  St.  John,  sailing  to  Havre.  In  1861  he  entered  the  navv 
»nd  was  connected  with  the  Kensington  of  the  Western  Gulf  Squadron,  the  dispatch  boat  Velocity,  and  the  flagship  Hartjord. 
Resigning  from  the  service  iu  1863,  he  re-enlisted  with  the  land  forces,  serving  under  Generals  Terry,  Duller  and  Grant.  In  1864  he 
returned  to  his  home,  and  shortly  afterward  made  a  voyage  to  Kurope,  after  which  he  went  as  mate  of  the  ship  Herald  oj  the 
Morning  to  San  Francisco,  where  he  took  command  of  the  schooner  Ocean  Wax>e,  resigning  after  several  trip*  to  go  as  mate  of  the 
bark  Scotland.  He  left  the  bark  on  Puget  Sound  and  remained  at  Port  Orchard  uutil  1S6S,  when  he  went  Hast,  and  in  1869  sailed 
for  Liverpool  as  master  of  the  brig  //.  F.  Nash.  He  followed  the  sea  for  another  decade,  when  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Oregon 
Improvement  Company  at  Seattle,  remaining  with  them  until  1885,  when  he  purchased  the  steamer  Bee,  on  bake  Washington, 
running  her  there  until  1887,  wheu  he  took  her  around  to  Elliot  Hay.  The  Bee  Ml  burned  in  June,  1889,  but  the  machinery  was 
uved  and  placed  in  another  hull.  He  afterward  built  the  steamers  Wasp  and  Hornet,  with  which  he  is  now  conducting  a  general 
towing  anil  jobbing  busiuess, 
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magnificent  steamers  City  of  Kingston  and  City  of  Seattle,  placed  on  the  Sound  routes  by  the  Puget  Sound  & 
Alaska  Steamship  Company.  The  City  of  Kingston  was  built  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  in  1884.  for  the  Hudson  River 
trade.  She  was  bought  in  1889  by  Capt.  D.  B.  Jackson,  and  her  performances  since  have  demonstrated  the 
wisdom  of  the  purchaser,  for  a  more  economical  steamer,  size  and  speed  considered,  has  not  yet  appeared  on  the 
Sound.  The  Kingston  is  two  hundred  and  forty-six  feet  long,  thirty-three  feet  five  inches  beam,  and  twelve  feet 
hold,  net  tonnage  816.  She  has  three  decks  and  is  elegantly  fitted  up  with  stateroom  accommodations  for  over 
three  hundred  passengers.  She  was  brought  from  the  East  by  Melville  Nichols,"  captain  ;  W.  A.  Coffin,  first 
officer ;  William  Andtsjer,  second  officer ;  W.  J.  Green,  chief  engineer ;  C.  H.  Wolford,  first  assistant ;  Harry  R- 

Dann,  second  assistant ;  W.  C.  Hogan.  steward  ;  Nicholas  Van  Patton 
and  James  Martin,  quartermasters.  Her  actual  running  time  from 
New  York  to  Port  Townsend  was  sixty-one  days,  and  on  her  way  out 
she  stopped  two  days  at  the  Barbadoes  and  four  at  Rio  Janeiro,  where 
she  coaled.  She  came  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  on  reach- 
ing Valparaiso  laid  up  for  a  week  for  repairs  to  her  machinery.  Her 
fastest  day's  work  on  the  voyage  was  after  leaving  Valparaiso,  when 
she  logged  327  miles  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  Kingston  reached 
Port  Townsend,  February  17th,  and  commenced  running  March  15th 
in  charge  of  George  Roberts,  captain,  G.  H.  Lent,  chief  engineer, 
Edward  Clements,"'  pilot,  John  Brandow,  first  officer,  G.  H.  Thorn- 
dyke,11  purser,  nearly  all  of  whom  have  remained  in  continuous 
service  on  the  steamer  since  her  arrival.  Captain  Roberts  resigned 
early  in  1895,  and  was  succeeded  by  Captain  Clements,  with  John 
Brandow,  pilot ;  James  Bums,  first  officer ;  Patterson,  second  officer. 
The  Kingston's  sister  ship,  the  City  of  Seattle,  built  at  Philadelphia 
under  orders  from  D.  B.  Jackson,  was  completed  in  May,  1890,  at  a 
cost  of  $225,000.  Capt.  Melville  Nichols,  who  had  made  such  a  suc- 
cessful voyage  with  the  Kingston,  returned  East  and  brought  the  new 
steamer  to  Seattle.  With  him  were  Robert  Turner,  chief  engineer ; 
Charles  E.  Ames,  first  officer ;  and  F.  A.  Woodman,  second  ol 
Since  her  advent  on  the  coast  Captain  Nichols  and  Engineer 
have  been  in  charge,  except  at  intervals  when  she  has  been  handled 

Capt.  Mklvillb  Nichols  .  ,  f_, 

by  Captains  Edward  Clements  and  George  Roberts.    The  City  0) 
Seattle  is  two  hundred  and  forty-four  feet  six  inches  long,  forty  feet  beam,  and  fifteen  feet  hold,  net  tonnage  912. 

The  Seattle  Steam  Navigation  &  Transportation  Company  was  incorporated  at  Seattle,  May  31st,  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $500,000,  by  John  Leary,  Jacob  Furth,  Edward  Ncwfleder,  W.  R.  Ballard  and  H.  G.  Struve,  and 
constructed  the  finest  sternwheeler  on  Puget  Sound,  the  Bailey  (iatzert,  launched  at  Salmon  Bay,  November  22d, 
from  the  shipyard  of  John  J.  Holland.  She  is  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven  feet  three  inches  long,  thirty-two 
feet  three  inches  beam,  and  eight  feet  hold,  with  poppet-valve  engines  twenty-two  by  eighty-four  inches.  She 
made  but  a  few  trips  under  her  original  management  and  early  in  1891  was  purchased  by  the  Columbia  River  & 
Puget  Sound  Transportation  Company,  who  operated  her  on  the  Seattle  and  Olympia  route.  She  remained  011 
the  Sound  until  1892  and  was  then  taken  to  the  Columbia  River,  where  she  engaged  in  the  excursion  trade  until 
1895,  when  she  was  extensively  overhauled  and  placed  on  the  Astoria  route.  Captains  Harry  Struve,  Carter, 
Jordison  and  others  handled  her  on  the  Sound,  and  Captains  Scott,  Frank  B.  Turner,  Thomas  Crang  and 
W.  E.  Earkius  were  her  masters  on  the  Columbia.    Another  remarkably  fast  sternwheeler  appeared  on  the  inland 


"Capt.  Melville  Nichols  was  lmrn  at  Searsjiort,  Me.,  in  1S5S,  and  began  hi*  seafaring  life  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  sailing  in 
the  decp-water  trade  to  all  parts  of  the  world  until  1886.  when  he  went  to  Puget  Sound.  His  first  work  there  was  on  the  steauiei 
City  of  Ouinry,  and  he  was  afterward  master  of  the  II'.  K.  Menrin  and  other  vessels  operated  by  the  Washington  Steamboat 
Company.  When  Capt.  1).  B.  Jackson  purchased  the  City  of  Kingston,  Captain  Nichols  was  selected  to  bring  her  from  the  East, 
and  was  so  successful  in  this  undertaking  that  he  was  choseu  to  bring  out  the  new  steamer  City  of  Seattle,  of  which  he  has  been  in 
command  since  her  arrival.  All  of  his  stcamboating  in  the  Northwest  has  been  with  the  Washington  Steamboat  Company  and  its 
successor,  the  Puget  Sound  &  Alaska  Steamship  Company,  and  he  has  never  had  an  accident  while  in  charge  of  their  steamers. 

'"Capt.  Edward  Clements  was  born  iu  Maiuc  in  1S62  and  arrived  on  the  Pacific  Coast  in  1876  on  the  American  ship  Reinjiti 
from  Boston  by  way  of  Japan.  His  first  work  on  the  Sound  was  as  a  cabin  boy  on  the  Goliah  in  1877.  He  then  went  to  the  tug 
Favorite  with  Capt.  William  Clove  and  afterward  to  the  Blakely.  where  he  ran  as  mate.  The  .SV.  fbtrick  was  his  first  com  ma  ml, 
and  he  left  her  to  take  charge  of  the  (inliah.  remaining  on  that  venerable  craft  but  a  short  time,  then  going  to  the  Hi:  ami 
f'olithojsky.  On  leaving  the  latter  steamer  he  joined  the  Zephyr,  going  from  her  to  the  tug  Katie.  He  then  went  to  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  where  he  remained  for  two  years.  On  his  return  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Puget  Sound  &  Alaska  Steamship  Company, 
remaining  with  them  and  their  successors  since  that  time.  He  has  lieen  muster  of  their  steamers  City  of  Seattle,  North  Paiipc  and 
Olympian,  was  also  with  Capt.  George  Roberts  as  pilot  ou  the  City  of  Kingston  for  about  four  years,  and,  when  Captain  Roberts 
embarked  in  his  Alaska  enterprise.  Clements  succeeded  him  in  charge.  Although  still  young.  Captain  Clements  has  enjoyed  a  great 
deal  of  practical  experience,  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  steamboatmcn  ou  the  Sound. 

11  G.  H.  Thorndyke,  while  still  young,  has  eujoved  more  years  of  continuous  service  011  Puget  Sound  than  any  purser  now 
running  on  that  body  of  water.  He  inherited  a  love  for  the  water,  his  father  having  been  for  many  years  master  of  sailing  vessels, 
and  his  uucle  was  the  owner  of  the  well  known  ship  Alice  Thorndyke,  which  made  several  trips  between  Puget  Sound  and  Australia 
iu  the  carlv  sixties,  His  first  sleamlioat  experience  ou  the  Sound  was  on  the  steamer  Zephyr,  which  has  furnished  schooling 
for  a  large  number  of  Puget  Sound  steamboatmcn.  He  was  afterward  in  the  employ  of  the  Washington  Steamboat  Company, 
subsequently  going  to  the  Puget  Sound  Sc  Alaska  Steamship  Company,  iu  whose  service  he  has  remained  for  the  past  five  years, 
most  of  the'timc  on  the  steamer  City  of  Kingston. 
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sea  before  the  Gatzert  was  completed.  The  newcomer,  appropriately  named  the  Greyhound,  was  built  at  Portland 
by  Capt.  Claud  Troup  and  taken  round  to  the  Sound  in  September  by  Captain  Lewis.  The  Greyhound  is 
one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  feet  three  inches  long,  but  eighteen  fect  five  inches  beam,  and  six  feet  four  inches 
hold,  with  engines  fourteen  and  oue-half  by  seventy-two  inches.  She  was  built  almost  exclusively  for  the 
passenger  traffic  and  showed  remarkable  speed.  On  reaching  her  destination  she  indulged  in  some  lively  races, 
beating  all  the  crack  boats  on  the  Tacoma  and  Seattle  route.  She  was  sold  by  Troup  in  November,  1891,  to  the 
Seattle  &  Tacoma  Navigation  Company,  of  which  he  was  president,  and  has  since  been  operated  on  the  Everett 
and  Seattle  route,  making  three  round  trips  a  day.  Captain  Troup  has  handled  the  boat  himself  most  of  the  time, 
and  she  has  also  been  run  by  Captains  Parker.  Barrington  and  others.  Charles  Burt  has  been  chief  engineer  for 
the  past  few  years. 

The  steamer  Garland,  launched  at  Port  Townsend  for  Hastings  &  Horn,  was  a  well  built  propeller 
seventy-seven  feet  seven  inches  long,  seventeen  feet  six  inches  beam,  and  six  feet  seven  inches  hold,  and  was 
originally  intended  for  towing  and  freighting.  She  has  recently  been  lengthened  thirty  feet,  fitted  up  with 
handsome  passenger  accommodations,  and  has  run  on  the  Victoria  route.  Capt.  Charles  Kraft  built  the  fine 
twin-screw  propeller  Mary  Kraft  for  the  Lake  Washington  traffic.  The  steamer  cost  $13,000,  but,  after  a  successful 
career  of  a  year,  burned  to  the  water's  edge  iu  September,  1891.  The  steamer  Cily  of  Lalona,  length  sixty  feet, 
beam  twelve  feet,  was  built  for  the  Lake  Union  trade.  She  is  at  present  owned  by  M.  E.  Kunkler.  Another 
addition  to  the  lake  fleet  was  the  C.  C.  Calkins,  a  handsome  propeller  seventy-eight  feet  four  inches  long,  sixteen 
feet  three  inches  beam,  and  five  feet  five  inches  hold.  The  Calkins  was  one  of  the  best  steamers  built  on  the  lake 
but  has  never  been  steadily  employed.  She  was  built  at  Houghton,  as  also  was  the  steamer  Katherine,  length 
forty-four  feet  three  inches,  beam  eleven  feet  two  inches,  and  depth  of  hold  three  feet  seven  inches.  The  latter 
vessel  at  present  belongs  to  J.  C.  O'Connor.  The  Duck  Hunter  was  completed  at  Utsalady  in  1884  and  takeu  to 
the  lake,  where  she  is  at  present  owned  by  W.  J.  Costell.  She  is  thirty-four  feet  long,  nine  feet  eight  inches 
beam,  and  two  feet  nine  inches  hold.    The  Lalona  was  built  by  Capt.  W.  H.  dough. 

Eagle  Harbor  was  quite  promiuent  as  a  steamboat  building  center  in  1890.    The  tug  Wasp  was  launched 
there  in  February  and  the  Hornet  in  June  for  Capt.  A.  P.  Spaulding  of  Seattle.    The  former  was  fifty  feet  nine 
inches  long,  fourteen  feet  beam,  and  five  feet  two  inches  hold,  while 
the  Hornet  was  thirty-six  feet  six  inches  long,  twelve  feet  two  inches 
beam,  and  four  feet  three  inches  hold.    The  Rescue,  Eagle  and  Alia 
were  also  constructed  at  that  point.    The  latter  is  thirty-seven  feet 
long,  ten  feet  five  inches  beam,  and  three  feet  nine  inches  hold,  and  is 
still  running  between  Seattle  and  Eagle  Harbor,  commanded  by  her 
owner,  J.  W.  Russell.    The  /.  R.  McDonald,  a  large  steam  freighter, 
was  set  afloat  at  Lake's  yard  on  Salmon  Hay,  March  13th,  for  the 
Pennington  Navigation  Company.    Capt.  George  W.  McGregor"  was 
first  in  command,  and  the  steamer  proved  a  profitable  vessel  of  her 
class.    She  burned  at  Prevost  Island  in   1893,  and  was  afterward 
rebuilt  and  put  under  the  British  flag  at  Victoria.    Other  steamers 
constructed  at  Seattle  were  the  Abe  Perkins,  a  thirty-two-foot  propeller, 
owned  by  R.  W.  Riddle,  the  Buckeye,  length  sixty  feet,  beam  fourteen 
feet  seven  inches,  and  depth  of  hold  six  feet  nine  inches,  and  the 
Challenge.    The  steru wheeler  Annie  M.  Pence,  length  eighty-nine 
feet,  beam  eighteen  feet  eight  inches,  depth  of  hold  six  feet  one  inch, 
was  completed  at  Lummi  and  has  since  been  engaged  on  a  number  of 
Sound  routes,  most  of  the  time  in  command  of  Capt.  Peter  Falk,"  one 
of  her  owners.    She  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  June,  1895.    The  steamer 
Occident,  length  seventy  feet,  beam  fifteen  feet  six  inches,  depth  of 
hold  six  feet  four  inches,  was  built  at  Ballard,  and  is  at  present  owned 
by  F.  O.  Woodward.    The  steamers  Nettie  B.  and  Villa  were  launched 
at  Port  Townsend,  the  Antelope  at  Oak  Harbor,  the  Amanda  at 
Yashon  Island,  the  Nellie  McCreary  at  Union  City,  the  Doctor  at  Olympia,  the  Edith  E.  at  Seattle,  the  Lizzie  A. 
at  Henderson  Bay,  and  the  steam  launches  k'tanack,  Papoose,  La  Paloma,  Swan,  feannette  and  Aquilla  were 
brought  in  from  outside  districts.    The  latter  was  built  for  W.  H.  Hearst  of  San  Francisco  and  in  her  time  was 
one  of  the  fastest  afloat.    The  Snoqualmie,  the  first  and  only  fireboat  in  the  Northwest,  was  launched  at  Seattle. 
She  is  seventy-nine  fect  seven  inches  long,  twenty-two  feet  nine  inches  beam,  and  nine  feet  three  inches  hold,  is 
built  on  fine  lines  with  considerable  power,  and  equipped  with  immense  pumps,  which  on  more  than  one  occasion 


Cam.  Row aii  i>  Clk  hunts 


aCapt.  George  \V.  McGregor  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  owner  of  the  steamer  Utopia,  was  born  in  Canada  in  1837,  came  to  the 
Sound  in  1889,  and  was  first  engaged  on  the  steamer  J.  R.  McDonald,  replacing  her  with  the  Utopia. 

"Capt.  Peter  Falk  was  born  in  Sweden  in  and  when  a  boy  began  sailing  in  the  deep-water  trade.  In  1 884  he  arrived  on 
t'uget  Sound,  where  he  was  first  engaged  on  the  W.  A*.  A/erwin  as  a  deckhand.  He  was  afterward  mate  on  the  steamers  City  of 
Quincy,  Washington  and  Henry  Bailey,  was  then  master  and  part  owner  of  the  steamer  Fanny  Lake,  and  »utwei|uently  of  the 
-..•!:<>•  mer  Annie  M.  Pence,  which  he  commanded  until  she  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1895. 
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have  demonstrated  her  value.  The  steamer  has  been  in  active  service  since  completion,  most  of  the  time  in  charge 
of  J.  W.  McAllep  and  R.  C.  Connor, :*  with  H.  H.  Kent,'1  engineer,  and  D.  T.  Davis, *  pilot.  The  tug  Wanderer  was 
set  afloat  at  Port  Blakely  in  1890,  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  feet  eight  inches  long,  twenty-three  feet  eight 
inches  beam,  and  eleven  feet  seven  inches  hold,  and  is  one  of  the  best  towboats  on  the  Sound.  She  is  at  present 
commanded  by  VV.  E.  Bailey,  with  E.  W.  Dieckhoff,  engineer. 

Changes  in  ownership  of  Sound  steamers  in  1890  were  the  Angeles,  purchased  by  the  Hastings 
Transportation  Company,  the  Pairhaven  by  the  Pacific  Navigation  Company,  the  Nellie  by  Campbell  Brothers, 
the  Phantom  by  the  Stimson  Mill  Company, 
and  the  Dispatch  by  Meyer  &  Henspeter. 
The  steam  scow  Afargie  arrived  from  Port- 
land in  August  for  Hall  &  My  rick,  and  the 
T.  J.  Potter  was  brought  from  the  Columbia 
in  September,  in  charge  of  Capt.  Archie 
Pease,  K.  J.  Moody  and  Engineer  Tom  Smith. 
The  postal  reports  for  1890  show  that  the 
State  of  Washington  had  over  nine  hundred 
miles  of  water  mail  routes,  on  which  steamers 
traversed  three  hundred  thousand  miles  a 
year,  a  striking  change  from  thirty  years 
before,  when  "Humboldt  Jack"  Cosgrovc 
and  his  sloop  and  the  old  Elita  Anderson 
were  the  only  mail  carriers  in  that  portion 
of  the  Northwest.  The  steamers  Chehalis, 
length  seventy-three  feet  six  inches,  beam 
sixteen  feet,  depth  of  hold  six  feet,  and 
Lima,  were  built  at  Cosmopolis,  Gray's  Harbor,  in  1890,  and  a  small  steam  launch,  the  Romp,  at  Hoquiam. 

The  Burrard's  Inlet  Towing  Company,  which  was  originally  composed  of  Alfred  N.  C.  King,  Hugh 
Stalker,  John  Morton  and  Donald  McPhaiden,"  in  1890  became  the  Union  Steamship  Company  of  British 
Columbia.  Their  fleet  at  this  time  consisted  of  the  steamers  Leonora,  Senator  and  Skidegate,  to  which  they 
added  the  passenger  steamers  Cutch  and  Comox  and  the  freighters  Coquit/am  and  Capilano.  The  Leonora  was  a 
wooden  propeller  fifty-seven  feet  long,  nine  feet  beam,  and  live  feet  three  inches  hold,  with  high-pressure  double 
engines  seven  and  one-half  by  eight  inches.  She  was  constructed  at  Victoria  in  1876  by  J.  Spratt.  The  Senator 
was  completed  at  Moodyvillc  in  1881  and  is  fifty-one  feet  five  inches  long,  twelve  feet  beam,  and  four  feet 
hold,  with  double  engines  seven  and  one-quarter  by  eight  inches.    She  is  used  as  a  passenger  ferry  between 

Vancouver  and  Moodyville.  The  tug  Skidegate,  seventy-six  feet  long, 
twelve  feet  beam,  and  five  and  one-half  feet  hold,  was  launched  in  1879 
and  in  1892  was  equipped  with  new  compound  engines  eleven  and 
twenty-two  by  fourteen  inches.  The  Cutch,  the  first  addition  to  the 
company's  fleet,  was  built  at  Hull  in  1884.  She  is  a  schooner-rigged 
propeller  of  324  tons  gross  register,  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  long, 
twenty-three  feet  two  inches  beam,  and  eleven  feet  seven  inches  hold,  and 
is  licensed  to  carry  150  passengers.  She  is  equipped  with  compound 
engines  twenty-five  and  forty-eight  by  thirty  inches,  and  has  a  nominal 
speed  of  twelve  miles  per  hour  on  a  coal  consumption  of  twelve  tons  in 


Seattle  Pirsboat  "  SNnytAiMi*  - 


"Capt.  R.  C.  Connor  is  a  native  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  his  first  marine  eitpe- 
\  rience  was  on  the  United  State*  man-of-war  Ticonderoga,  with  which  he  remained 

from  1S62  to  1N65.  At  the  close  of  the  war  lie  was  engaged  in  China  and  Japan  water* 
for  twelve  years,  during  two  of  which  he  served  as  pilot  on  the  Vang-Ue  River.  While 
in  the  Asiatic  trade  he  was  pilot  of  the  Peninsular  &  Oriental  steamer  liotnbay  when 
she  was  in  collision  in  the  Gulf  of  Yeddo  with  the  United  Suites  sloop  of- war  Oneida. 
during  which  one  hundred  and  twelve  lives  were  lost.  He  was  also  wrecked  on  UK 
British  steamer  Pawn  in  the  China  Sea  in  1S71,  and  narrowly  escaped  losing  his  life 
at  the  hands  of  pirates.  Captain  Connor's  first  work  in  the  Northwest  was  on  the 
steamships  Umatilla  and  Yaquina,  and  he  was  subsequently  employed  on  the  (,'otitt, 
S,  L.  Mastuk,  and  a  number  of  other  well  kuown  Sound  steamers.  For  the  past  few 
years  he  has  commanded  the  fireboat  Snoqualmie  at  Seattle, 

°H.  H.  Kent,  engineer,  was  born  in  Boston  in  1H52  and  began  steamboaling 
in  the  Northwest  on  the  Lively  in  the  Geodetic  service  in  1874.    After  leaving  her  lie 
ran  on  a  number  of  other  steamers  on  I'uget  Sound,  and  has  recently  been  chief  engineer  on  the  Seattle  fireboat  Snoquatmte. 

•'••Capt.  I).  T.  Davis  is  a  native  of  Great  Britain  and  has  been  steauiboating  since  1S77  on  Puget  Sound,  where  his  first  steamer 
was  the  Fannie  Lake.  He  was  afterward  pilot  on  the  steamer  Chehalis  and  was  engaged  as  mate,  pilot  and  master  for  several  year* 
in  the  service  of  the  Oregon  Railway  it  Navigation  Company.  He  has  recently  been  connected  with  the  firelioal  Snoqualmie  »t 
Seattle. 

"Capt.  Donald  McPhaiden  of  Vancouver,  B.  C.  was  born  in  Scotland  in  1827  and  has  bad  forty  years  of  experiences*! 
mariner,  twenty-five  of  which  were  spent  sailing  out  of  Melbourne.  He  reached  the  Pacific  Coast  iu  1884  and  soon  afterward  *»' 
interested  in  the  steamers  Senator,  Leonora  and  Skidegate,  sultsequeutly  joining  forces  with  the  Union  Stenmnliip  Company. 


Capt.  K.  C  Connor 
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twenty-four  hours.    She  was  bought  from  Fazalbhai  Jootnabhoy.  administrator  of  an  estate  in  Bombay,  whence 

Capt.  William  Webster  brought  her  by  way  of  the  Indian  Ocean  to  Singapore,  thence  across  the  China  Sea  to 

Japan,  and  from  there  to  Vancouver,  where  she  has  since  been  engaged  on  the  route  between  the  terminal  city 

and  Nanaimo.   Captain  Webster  was  first  manager  of  the  company  and  was  succeeded  by  W.  F.  Topping  and  he 

iu  turn  by  Henry  Darling/'  who  at  present  is  in  charge  of  its  affairs. 

The  three  other  steamers  of  the  company  were  brought  from  Glasgow 

in  sections  and  put  together  at  Vancouver  by  Darling. 

Victoria's  steam  fleet  received  several  important  additions, 

among  them  the  Mystery,  constructed  for  Earle  &  Spencer  at  a  cost 

of  twenty  thousand  dollars.    The  steamer  is  still  in  existence  and 

has  recently  been   commanded   by  Capt.  William  Beynon.  The 

Chit/tain,  Captain  Harnult,  was  launched  May  8th  for  Cunningham 

it  Son,1*  the  Skeena  River  cannery  men.    She  was  a  handsome  little 

propeller  eighty-five  feet  long,  sixteen  feet  beam,  and  eight  feet  six 

inches  hold.    The  propeller  Thistle  made  her  trial  trip  September 

j8th  in  charge  of  Captain  Manson,  is  still  in  active  service,  and  has 

recently  been  handled  by  Capt.  Wallace  Langley"  in  the  halibut 

fishing  trade.    The  propeller  Standard  was  built  at  Victoria  for 

general  jobbing,  afterward  passed  into  the  bands  of  Capt.  John 

Irving  and  R.  P.  Rithet,  and  foundered  off  Cape  Mudgc  in  1893. 

The  tug  Earle,  length  eighty  feet,  beam  sixteen  feet,  and  depth  of 

hold  seven  feet  six  inches,  was  set   afloat   at  Vancouver.  The 

steamers  I  'ancouier  and  the  wrecker  Mascotte  appeared  in  1890.  The 

stemwheeler  Bon  Accord,  eighty  feet  long,  fourteen  feet  beam,  and 

four  feet  six  inches  hold,  was  completed  for  the  Fraser  by  D.  G. 

Munn  &  Co.    The  Penticton,  a  small  steamer,  was  built  on  Okanagan 

Lake,  August  30th,  and  commanded  by  Capt.  T.  D.  Short.  The 

steamer  Constance,  seventy-six  feet  long,  thirteen  feet  beam,  and  six 

feet  hold,  was  launched  January  7th  by  R.  Colviii  for  Ewen  &  Co.  of  New  Westminster  and  was  commanded  by 

Captain  Odin.    The  attractions  of  Shawnigan  Lake  as  a  summer  resort  were  enhanced  in  1890  by  the  advent  of 

the  steam  launch  Enterprise.    The  big  tug  Alexander,  constructed  on  the  Skeena  in  1876,  was  this  year  sold  to 

T.  P.  H.  Whitelaw  of  San  Francisco,  who  converted  her  into  a  whaler.    The  Canadian  Pacific  Navigation 

Company  acquired  the  steamers  Amelia  and  Rainbow,  relics  of  their  latest  opposition.  The  Otter,  after  nearly 
forty  years  of  usefulness,  was  burned  at  Victoria  in  June  to  obtain  her  copper,  and  the  Wilson  G.  Hunt  was 

broken  up  about  the  same  time  by 
Cohen  &  Co.  of  San  Francisco,  who 
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•'Henry  Darling  of  Vancouver, 
II.  C,  managei  of  the  I'nion  Steamship 
Company,  was  born  in  New  Zealand  in 
186.V  lie  served  au  apprenticeship  at  the 
works  of  J.  &  II.  Gwynnes.  London,  Kng- 
land,  for  five  and  one-half  years,  after 
which  he  entered  the  service  of  the  British 
India  Steam  Navigation  Company,  with 
whom  he  remained  for  six  vears,  working 
up  to  the  position  of  second  engineer.  He 
then  joined  the  British  Burmese  Steamship 
Company  for  a  year  in  the  same  capacity, 
leaving  that  employ  for  a  position  as  assis- 
tant superintendent  of  the  I'nion  Steam 
ship  Company  of  New  Zealand,  of  which 
his  father,  John  Darling,  was  director  aud 
general  superintendent.  Early  in  1891 
Henry  Darling  liecame  connected  with  the 
I'nion  Steamship  Company,  of  which  he  is 
now  secretary  and  treasurer.  Mr  Darling 
is  well  fitted  from  his  practical  experience 
for  the  position  in  which  he  is  engaged. 
The  organization  of  the  company  was  a 
leading  factor  tending  toward  the  progress 
of  Vancouver,  and  the  various  routes  traversed  t>y  their  steamers  have  developed  remarkably  in  the  last  few  year*. 

-'•R.  G.  Cunningham  of  Port  lissington,  B.  C,  was  horn  011  the  Naas  River,  B.  C.  in  1865,  and  for  the  past  twelve  years  has 
been  associated  with  his  father  in  marine  and  cannery  enterprises.  In  1883  they  built  the  schooner  Skeena  for  trading  purposes,  in 
1SS8  purchased  the  steamer  Afuriel  for  work  in  connection  with  their  cannery  interests,  and  in  1890  constructed  the  Chieftain,  one 
i>f  the  neatest  little  steamers  in  British  Columbia  waters.  Her  cabin  and  upper  works  were  designed  by  the  younger 
Mr.  Cunningham,  who,  while  he  has  never  applied  for  a  license,  has  a  thoroughly  practical  knowledge  of  the  operation  of  a 
steamboat,  and  has  had  charge  of  this  branch  of  the  firm's  business  since  1 SS », 

:"Capt  Wallace  I.anglcy  was  born  in  Nova  Scotia  in  |W6  and  has  been  engaged  in  the  marine  business  for  sixteen  >e.irs. 
His  first  work  in  British  Columbia  was  011  the  steamer  Daisy  in  1S88,  and  he  was  subsequently  in  the  employ  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Navigation  Company  as  mate  and  pilot  on  their  steamers  and  as  master  of  the  Transfer.  He  has  recently  been  in  charge  of  the 
Meainer  Thistle  in  tfie  fishing  business. 
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had  bought  her  to  secure  her  iron.  The  Canadian  Pacific  Navigation  Company's  magnificent  steamer  Islander 
made  a  few  trips  on  the  Alaska  route  in  charge  of  Captain  Irving.  She  was  especially  adapted  for  this  trade  and 
would  no  doubt  have  proved  profitable  had  not  the  American  customs  law  compelled  her  to  withdraw  from  the 
field.    The  steamer  Velos  was  chartered  by  Capt.  James  L.  Anderson"  and  placed  in  the  halibut  fishing  trade, 

where  she  was  highly  successful. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  had  elapsed  since  Capt.  I^onard 
White  had  opened  navigation  on  the  upper  Columbia  with  the 
Forty-nine,  and  this  magnificent  stretch  of  water  had  been  neglected 
^^^^  for  many  years,  when  in  1890  the  Columbia  &  Kootenai  Steam 

j£pl^^^  Navigation  Company  was  organized,  with  a  capital  stock  of  one 

f  ^  hundred  thousand  dollars,  with  headquarters  at  Revelstoke.  The 

incorporators  were  Hon.  J.  A.  Mara,  Commodore  John  Irving,  Robert 
Sanderson,  F.  S.  Barnard,  J.  Fred  Hume  and  William  Cowen.  Their 
announced  intention  was  to  operate  passenger,  freight  and  towing 
steamers  on  the  Columbia  and  on  Kootenai  River  and  Lake.  Their 
first  steamer  was  the  Lytton,  and  they  afterward  secured  the  Kootenai 
and  Spokane,  which  they  placed  under  the  British  flag,  and  then  built 
the  Nelson  and  Columbia,  all  fine  sternwheclers.  The  Columbia, 
Lytton  and  Kootenai,  and  the  freighter  lllicilliwaet,  were  used  on  the 
Columbia  River  and  Arrow  Lakes,  between  Revelstoke  and  Little 
Dalles,  and  the  Spokane  and  Nelson  on  Kootenai  Lakes,  between 
Bonner's  Ferry.  Nelson  and  Kaslo.  For  the  past  three  years  Capt. 
J.  W.  Troup  has  been  superintendent  of  the  company,  and,  owing  to 
the  rapid  development  of  the  mining  industries  of  that  region,  the 
steamers  have  enjoyed  a  very  lucrative  traffic.  The  largest  and  finest 
of  their  fleet,  the  Columbia,  was  destroyed  by  fire  near  the  boundary 
line  in  1894.  Her  place  was  filled  in  August,  1895,  by  the  Nakusp, 
as  perfect  a  stem  wheeler  as  ever  floated.  The  small  propeller  Alton 
was  brought  out  from  Chicago  by  William  Eaton.    She  was  commanded  by  her  owner  and  D.  C.  Long. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company's  new  Oriental  steamship  line  enjoyed  an  immense  traffic  from  its 
inception,  and  the  Pacific  Mail  Company  suffered  accordingly.  They  made  a  feeble  attempt  at  retaliation  by 
sending  the  steamships  City  of  Peking  and  City  of  Rio  faneiro  to 
Victoria,  while  en  route  to  and  from  the  Orient,  and  finally  abandoned 
the  business.  The  regular  liners  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  were  the 
Abyssinia,  Captain  Lee  ;"  Batavia,  Captain  Hill ;  and  Parthia,  Cap- 
tain Wallace.  The  steamers  Danube  and  Mongkul  also  made  a  few 
trips  to  China,  Captain  Hill  handled  the  former  until  she  was 
purchased  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Navigation  Company.  She  was 
then  commanded  by  Captains  Walbran  and  Meyers,  while  Captain 
Hill  took  the  Batavia.  The  steamship  West  Indian,  Captain  Scott, 
First  Officer  L.  P.  Locke,  arrived  at  Victoria  from  Liverpool,  was 
subsequently  placed  in  the  coasting  trade,  and  acquired  considerable 
notoriety  from  frequent  trouble  with  the  Sailors'  Union.  She  was 
wrecked  in  1892  off  Acajutla  with  a  cargo  of  coffee.  The  Wellington, 
Captain  Salmond,  was  plying  regularly  in  the  Nanaimo  coal  trade, 
and  the  Hawaiian  steamers  Costa  Rica  and  Montserral  were  also 


"  dpt.  James  L.  Anderson  of  Vancouver,  B.  C,  was  among  the  first  to 
take  advantage  of  the  halibut  fishing  grounds  in  the  Northwest.  He  was  born 
in  Nova  Scotia  in  1841  and  began  going  to  sea  with  his  father  when  but  ten  years 
of  age,  sailing  in  the  Robert  Urine  of  Halifax  for  seven  years.  During  the 
following  quarter  of  a  century  he  was  commander  of  eleven  different  vessels  on 
the  Eastern  coast,  the  schooners  Fury,  Morning  Light,  Pesiador,  Ida  Thunlaw, 
Hen  Haskell,  (ieotge  S.  I.au\  Selh  Stockbrtdge,  J.  J.  Clark,  Joseph  Storey, 
William  If.  Jordan  and  Mountain  Ring,  owning  all  or  a  part  of  most  of  them. 
During  bis  long  career  he  was  cast  away  three  times, — in  1865,  in  1S84  and  in 
1886.  In  1S90  he  reached  this  Coast,  chartered  the  steamer  Velos,  and  went  on 
a  fishiug  cruise  for  halibut.    He  has  made  a  great  many  trips  since  then  and  in 
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September,  1894,  came  in  with  j.066  of  these  hah,  aggregating  80,000  pounds.  During  his  entire  career  as  master,  Captain  Anderson 
has  never  lost  a  man,  and  his  ventures  have  always  been  financially  successful. 

''Commander  George  A.  Lee  of  the  Royal  Mail  Steamship  Empress,  of  Japan  was  born  in  Cornwall,  England,  in  1S51,  and 
when  a  boy  entered  tbe  marine  service  as  midshipman  on  the  John  R.  tt'oreeste r,  subsequently  serving  in  the  Black  Ball  line  to 
Australia  and  India.  He  was  for  over  eight  years  first  officer  on  Royal  Mail  steamships  plying  between  England  and  Australia  and 
arrived  on  the  Coast  on  the  steamship  .thyisinia,  with  which  he  remained  uutil  the  Empress  was  completed.  He  has  had  splendid 
success  with  his  elegant  command  and  has  encountered  no  disaster  with  the  exception  of  a  fire  which  broke  out  in  August,  1S92, 
after  leaving  Japan.  The  steamer  was  immediately  put  back  to  Hakodati,  and  no  serious  damage  resulted.  Commander  Lee  and 
his  officers  were  rewarded  for  their  prompt  action  with  a  present  of |2,Joo,  to  be  divided  among  them. 
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engaged  in  this  traffic.  The  Montserrat  was  commanded  by  Capt.  David  Blackburn,  and  under  his  charge  became 
quite  notorious.  She  was  a  remarkably  strong  iron  vessel  two  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long,  thirty -one  feet  beam, 
and  eighteen  feet  hold,  built  in  England  in  1881  for  the  International  Company  of  Lower  California  to  carry  copper 
ore  from  Ensenada  to  the  Bay  City.    After  considerable  time  in  this  service  she  was  sold  to  John  Rosenfeld  and 

J.  L-  Howard  of  San  Francisco,  and  by  them  chartered  to  Blackburn, 
who  handled  her  as  a  collier.  He  afterward  secured  an  interest  in 
the  steamer  and  took  her  on  a  blackbirding  expedition  to  the  GilUrt 
Islands.  After  making  a  few  trips  betweeu  those  islands  and  Mexico 
with  coolies  he  again  placed  her  in  the  coal  trade,  handling  her 
^flH^^^^  himself.    Knowing  that  she  was  stanch ly  built  he  invariably  over- 

loaded her,  and  in  the  terrible  storm  of  December,  1894,  she  went  to 
^  the  bottom  somewhere  off  Cape  Flattery,  and  110  trace  was  evei  found 

,-\  of  vessel  or  crew. 

^  The  steamship  Eastern  Oregon  was  taken  to  the  Sound  in  July 

J^^^^jf  and  placed  on  the  Bellingham  Bay  route  in  charge  of  Captain  Green 

aixi  Chief  Engineer  Sutton.  "    She  remained  there  until  the  following 
^^^r  ^^^^^  year,  when  she  was  burned  on  the  gridiron  at  Olympia.    Other  steam- 

ships in  the  Northwest  in  1800  were  the  German  tramp  Remus. 
Captain  Simonsen  ;  Santa  Cruz,  Trcddlc  ;  Mexico,  Gage  ;  Michigan, 
Graves  :  /lavtian  Republic,  Brown  ;  (ieorge  W.  Elder,  Lewis  and 
Patterson  ;  Queen  of  the  Pacific,  Carroll ;  City  of  Topeka,  Wallace  ; 
City  of  Puebla,  Debney  ;  Umatilla,  Holmes  ;  steam  schooner  Lakme, 
Carter;  Wilmington,  Alice  Rlanchard,  feanie  and  Sussex.  The  latter 
vessel  was  the  first  of  Frank  Upton's  steamship  line  between  the 
Columbia  River  and  the  Orient.  The  Santa  Rosa,  Captain  Gage, 
made  a  few  trips  to  Portland  in  place  of  the  Oregon,  which  with  the 
State  of  California  and  Columbia  was  running  regularly  on  that  route. 
The  Alice  Rlanchard,  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  feet  two  inches 
long,  twenty-eight  feet  two  inches  beam,  and  eleven  feet  nine  inches  hold,  was  built  at  Tacoma  in  1890,  and  was 
first  commanded  by  Captain  Coffin.  She  was  on  the  sands  at  Yaquina  for  three  days  in  1893,  but  was  towed  off 
comparatively  uninjured,  and  has  recently  been  engaged  between  Portland  and  San  Francisco  in  charge  of 
Captain  Dunham.  The  steamers  Michigan  and  Cosmopolis  were  running  between  Puget  Sound  and  the  Columbia 
River  under  charter  to  the  Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation  Company  and 
were  tied  up  August  1st  for  lack  of  traffic. 

The  marine  business  in  the  Columbia  Ri\er  district  showed  no 
such  increase  as  that  on  the  Sound  either  in  volume  or  in  the  number  of 
vessels  launched,  and  none  of  the  steamers  built  there  could  compare  with 
the  splendid  productions  appearing  on  the  inland  sea.  The  Oregon  City 
Transportation  Company  completed  the  Altona,  a  handsome  little  stern- 
wheeler  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long,  twenty-one  feet  beam,  and 
five  feet  two  inches  hold.  She  made  her  maiden  trip  to  Oregon  City, 
June  2d,  in  command  of  Arthur  W.  Graham,"  with  Horace  Campbell," 
engineer.  She  was  equipped  with  twelve  by  forty-eight  inch  engines, 
which  gave  her  very  good  speed,  and  her  cabins  were  superior  to  those  of 
any  craft  yet  operated  on  that  route,  where  she  is  still  running,  and 
holding  her  own  in  spite  of  the  advent  of  the  electric  line.  Capt.  H.  B. 
Parker  of  Astoria  built  the  steamer  Astorian,  one  hundred  and  forty-two 
feet  long,  twenty-six  feet  beam,  and  four  feet  hold,  with  engines  fourteen 
by  forty-two  inches,  at  Portland  in  1890.    She  started  on  the  Astoria 


Capt.  Okokok  A.  lu,  R.  N.  R. 


"Samuel  Sutton,  engineer,  was  born  in  Delaware.  On  arrival  on  the  Coast 
he  was  in  the  employ  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  for  about  four  yean. 
Hi*  first  work  on  Pugel  Sound  was  on  the  Olpnpian.    He  was  afterward  on  a  number  Hokack  Cammuu.1. 

of  the  Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation  Company's  other  steamers,  and  was  chief  on 

the  Eastern  Oregon  when  she  burned  at  Olympia  in  1891.  When  the  Flyer  was  sent  around  to  the  Sound,  Mr.  Sutton  was  placed 
in  charge  of  her  engines,  which  had  been  working  very  unsatisfactorily.  He  soon  succeeded  in  adjusting  them  so  that  they  have 
given  the  owners  neither  trouble  nor  expense  since,  and  is  still  chief  on  the  steamer. 

"Capt.  Arthur  W.  Graham  was  born  in  Windsor,  Nova  Scotia,  in  iSto.  He  has  been  connected  with  the  marine  business 
since  boyhood,  sailing  in  the  Atlantic  trade,  first  as  cabin  boy,  then  working  his  way  up  to  the  position  of  boatswain,  third,  second 
and  first  mate  of  sailing  vessels,  and  eventually  receiving  master's  papers.  On  reaching  Portland  in  1H&6  he  first  joined  the  steamer 
l.atona,  going  from  her  to  the  Ratnona,  and  has  since  handled  all  the  steamers  owned  by  the  Oregon  City  Transportation  Company. 

"Horace  Campbell,  engineer,  of  Portland,  Or.,  has  Ix-cn  engaged  on  river  steamers  running  out  of  Portland  for  fifteen  years, 
and  lias  also  worked  as  a  locomotive  engineer.  He  was  for  many  years  on  steamers  running  to  Lewis  and  Lake  rivers,  and  while  so 
engaged  devoted  his  spare  moments  to  perfecting  improvements  in  connection  with  stenmboating,  receiving  a  number  of  patents  of 
considerable  value.  He  designed  the  machinery  for  the  steamer  Altona  and  after  placing  it  in  position  ran  on  her  as  engineer,  and 
in  1892  designed  the  machinery  for  the  Okanagnn  Lake  steamer  Aberdeen. 
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route  January  9th,  in  charge  of  E.  P.  Parker,  captain,  Al  Church,  pilot,  and  John  Phillips,  engineer,  and  was 
afterward  chartered  by  the  Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation  Company  and  operated  on  the  Cascade  route,  but  was 
too  slow  to  be  much  of  a  success  anywhere.  The  stermvhecl  steamer  Mascotlf.  length  one  hundred  and  thirty-two 
feet,  beam  twenty-four  feet,  and  depth  of  hold  five  feet  five  inches,  with  engines  fifteen  by  sixty  inches,  was 
constructed  at  Portland  for  the  Lewis  and  Lake  rivers  trade,  where  she  has  been  steadily  employed  since 
completion.  John  Bonser  was  master  until  1893  and  was  succeeded  by  A.  W.  Gray.  For  the  past  few  years  she 
has  been  owned  by  Jacob  Kamm.  Elmore,  Sanborn  &  Co.,  the  Astoria  cannerymen,  launched  the  fine  propeller 
R.  P.  Elmore  for  use  in  connection  with  their  business  at  Tillamook.    She  was  sixty-seven  feet  two  inches  long, 

eighteen  feet  tx*am.  and  seven  feet  five  inches  hold,  with  engines  nine 
and  eighteen  by  twenty  inches.  Capt.  James  Tatton  "'  has  commanded 
her  since  her  construction,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  time  in  1893. 
when  George  W.  Wood  handled  her,  and  James  C.  Fox  has  been 
engineer  for  the  past  few  years.  Captain  Tatton  took  her  to  Alaska 
two  seasons,  and  she  has  recently  been  running  regularly  in  the 
passenger  and  freight  service  between  Astoria  and  Tillamook.  The 
steam  schooner  W,  //.  Harrison  was  built  at  Alsca,  Or.,  by  Capt.  Paul 
Schrader.  She  was  ninety-two  feet  long,  twenty  feet  one  inch  beats, 
and  six  feet  eight  inches  hold,  with  a  twelve  by  twelve  inch  engine, 
which  was  afterward  replaced  with  a  compound  engine  eleven  and 
twenty-two  by  twelve  inches.  Thomas  Latham  was  her  first  master  and 
was  succeeded  by  Peter  Crim  and  Thomas  Neil.  She  is  still  engaged 
in  the  coasting  trade. 

The  steamer  La  Camas  was  built  at  Portland,  the  machinery 
and  part  of  the  house  being  from  the  Tom  Mortis.  The  C.  M.  Betshatt 
was  brought  from  San  Francisco  by  George  W.  Hume,  and  has  since 
be«l  in  charge  of  Fred  Lewis,  Andrew  Johnson  and  George  W.  Adams. 
The  Star  Sand  Company  of  Portland  launched  the  sternwheeler 
Enterprise,  esj>ecially  equipped  for  dredging  sand  from  the  bottom  of 
the  river  and  loading  it  on  barges,  which  she  also  towed.  She  has 
been  very  successful  in  the  work  for  which  she  was  intended  and  has  been  handled  by  Capt.  John  Randall, 
M.  \V.  Sprague  and  John  Nelson.  The  steamer  Edgar,  sixty  feet  long,  fourteen  feet  beam,  and  six  feet  hold, 
with  engines  seven  and  fourteen  by  twelve  inches,  was  built  in  San  Francisco  by  the  Northwestern  Lumber 
Company  in  1890  and  taken  to  Shoalwater  Bay.  J.  H.  Sparrow  was  in  command  until  1892,  when  he  was 
succeeded  by  A.  M.  Sproule.  The  tug  h'alie  O'Neil,  length  eighty-nine  feet  five  inches,  beam  eighteen  feet  six 
inches,  depth  of  hold  seven  feet  five  inches,  was  completed  at  Coos  Bay  for  service  on  the  bar,  and  the  propeller 
Milton,  on  which  Jacob  Ernst,  W.  F.  Klrod  and  Robert  Jones  have  served  as  masters,  by  the  California  Lumber 
Company.  Other  steamers  set  afloat  at  Coos  Bay  and  vicinity  in  1890  were  the  Cumiux,  owned  by  P.  C.  Durgau 
and  subsequently  by  Lightner  &  Lockwood  ;  the  Express,  by  Henry  Sengstacken,  commanded  by  \V.  F.  Elrod  : 
the  Yarro  at  Porter,  by  Captain  Pendergast,  E-  O'Conuell  and  others  ;  and  the  sternwheelers  Alert  and  Despatch 
at  Bandon.  The  former  is  handled  by  George  \V.  Leneve  and  the  latter  by  Robert  J.  Dunham  and  Robert 
Fredericks.  The  propeller  Mascotte  was  launched  al  Yaquina  by  H.  G.  and  E.  J.  Burrows  for  local  service  on  the 
bay,  and  the  steamer  Moonlight,  length  sixty-eight  feet  five  inches,  beam  twenty-four  feet,  depth  of  hold  seven 
feet,  at  Siuslaw.  She  is  at  present  owned  by  W.  H.  Elliot.  The  ferry  steamer  Alice  V.  was  built  at  Salem  for 
Henry  G.  Hastings  and  the  Rush  at  Hood  River  for  R.  O.  Evans.  The  Harvest  Queen  shot  the  Cascades,  May 
[8th,  in  the  presence  of  the  largest  crowd  which  had  ever  witnessed  a  similar  feat.  She  made  the  j>erilous  trip  in 
charge  of  J.  W.  Troup,  with  Peter  De  Huff,  chief  engineer,  Charles  l)ehm  and  Z.  A.  Moody,  assistants,  while 
Capt.  Miles  Bell  assisted  Captain  Troup  in  the  pilot-house.  She  covered  the  first  four  miles  of  the  run  in  four 
minutes,  and  carried  with  her  fully  twenty  passengers,  among  whom  were  Capt.  E.  S.  Edwards,  United  States 
inspector  of  hulls,  Frank  McDermott,  United  States  inspector  of  boilers,  Peter  Carsteus,  Capt.  W.  H.  Whitcomb, 
Capt.  Harry  Baughman,  Sam  Lotan,  C.  C.  Cherry  and  Russell  Sewell.  The  Union  Pacific,  which  had  secured 
control  of  the  Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation  Company,  was  reorganized  April  ist,  and  Port  Captain  Troup  was 
appointed  superintendent  of  water  lines. 

Sailing  vessels  built  in  the  Northwest  in  1890  were  the  schooner  /.  M.  li'eatkenvax,  one  hundred  and  forty 
feet  long,  twenty-seven  feet  eight  inches  beam,  eleven  feet  four  inches  hold,  at  Aberdeen  ;  the  bark  Albert,  68? 
tons,  and  the  four-masted  schooners  Carrier  Dove  707,  King  Cyrus  702,  and  Spokane  639,  at  Port  Blakely.  The 

"Capt.  Jauies  Tatton  was  born  in  Maine  in  1848  ami  began  coasting  with  his  father  on  the  Atlantic  when  •  hoy,  afterward 
sailing  to  the  West  Indies  and  Iiuropc.  He  reached  the  Columbia  River  in  1877  and  engaged  in  fishing  for  a  few  yearn,  subsequently 
running  small  steamers  ill  the  neighborhood  of  Astoria.  In  1S87  he  was  interested  with  W.  K.  Warreu  in  the  schooner  Alpha. 
one  of  the  first  American  sealers  seized  by  the  Government.  Captain  Tatton  was  in  charge  of  the  schooner  at  the  time,  and  after 
the  vessel  had  been  taken  by  the  emissaries  of  the  Government,  which  utterly  failed  to  protect  its  citizens  in  the  sealing  question, 
he  made  his  way  beck  to  Astoria  and  has  since  been  engaged  on  steamers  mnuiug  coastwise  from  the  Columbia  River,  having  bad 
charge  of  the  A'.  P.  Elmore  for  the  past  four  y  ears,  running  to  Alaska  and  Tillamook. 
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dimensions  of  the  Carrier  Dove  and  the  k'ing  Cyrus  were  nearly  the  same,  the  former  being  one  hundred  and 
eighty-eight  feet  seven  inches  long,  thirty-nine  feet  beam,  and  fourteen  feet  two  inches  hold,  and  the  latter  one 
hundred  and  eighty-eight  feet  five  inches  long,  thirty-eight  feet  four  inches  beam,  and  fourteen  feet  seven  inches 
hold.  The  schooner  Bailie  was  launched  at  Port  Townsend  ;  the  Blakely,  length  one  hundred  and  sixteen  feet 
two  inches,  beam  twenty-four  feet  seven  inches,  depth  nine  feet  two  inches,  at  Port  Blakely  ;  the  Vine,  length 
one  hundred  and  seven  feet  nine  inches,  beam  thirty-one  feet  one  inch,  depth  eleven  feet  three  inches,  at  Gig 
Harbor;  the  Aida,  length  one  hundred  and  eighty-three  feet  one  inch,  beam  thirty-nine  feet,  depth  twelve  feet, 
at  present  owned  by  G.  S.  Hinsdale,  at  Port  Ludlow  ;  and  the  barkentine  Willie  R.  Hume,  632  tons,  length  one 
hundred  and  eighty-three  feet  one  inch,  t>eam  thirty-nine  feet  six  inches,  depth  fourteen  feet  six  inches,  at  North 
Bend.  The  British  ship  ThermofiyLe,  which  had  won  a  world-wide  reputation  for  her  remarkable  performances 
as  a  tea  clipper,  was  purchased  in  1890  by  Hall,  Ross  &  Co.  of  Victoria,  and  has  since  been  regularly  engaged 
out  of  that  port.  The  Thermopylu-  was  built  in  Aberdeen  hi  1868  by  Walter  Hood  &  Co.  She  sailed  to 
Melbourne  on  her  first  trip  in  sixty  days,  afterward  from  Newcastle  to  Shanghai  in  twenty-eight  days,  which  is 
record  time,  from  Chefoo  to  London  in  ninety-one  days,  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  Sir  Launeelot's 
ninety-day  trip  over  the  same  course,  is  the  l>cst  time  yet  made,  and  from  Shanghai  to  London  in  one  hundred 
and  six  days.  She  has  a  record  of  3S0  miles  iu  a  single  clay.  A  relic  of  her  prowess  in  the  golden  age  of  clipper 
ships,  a  handsome  carving  of  a  crowing  cock,  with  a  motto  signifying  that  while  she  lives  she  crows  over  all,  is 
still  displayed  on  her  forward  deck-house.  This  trophy  was  placed  there  early  in  the  seventies,  when,  with  a 
double  crew  of  thirty-two  men,  she  distanced  all  competitors  in  reaching  London.  Since  entering  the  Victoria 
trade  she  has  been  sailed  by  Capt.  J.  R.  Winchester/1  who  has  had  her  rigged  as  a  bark,  apparently  without 
altering  her  speed,  for  the  old  flyer  is  still  noted  for  rattling  passages.  She  is  two  hundred  and  ten  feet  long, 
thirty-six  feet  beam,  and  twenty-one  feet  hold,  net  tonnage  947. 

The  Columbia  River  grain  fleet  for  1890  included  fifty-three  vessels,  while  Puget  Sound's  grain  and  flour 
shipments  numbered  twenty-five  cargoes.   The  largest  vessel  iu  the  Sound  fleet  was  the  British  .ship  Marlboro  Hill, 
2,363  tons,  the  smallest  the  British  bark  Cairnsmore,  878  tons.    Twenty-two  of  the  vessels  were  over  1,000. 
twenty  over  1,200,  fifteen  over  t.500,  nine  over  1,700,  and  five  over  2,200  tons.    This  fleet  was  insignificant 
compared  with  that  engaged  in  the  lumlter  trade,  where  the  shipments  aggregated  430  cargoes,  consisting  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  million  feet  of  lumber,  loaded  as  follows  :    From  Port  Blakely  105  cargoes,  Tacoma  71, 
Port   Discovery  50,   Port   Ludlow  43,  Port 
Gamble  42,  Port  Madison  44,  Port  Hadlock 
34,  Gig  Harbor  25,  Utsalady  16.  Twenty- 
five  hundred  and  ninety-eight  vessels  passed 
Flattery  light  between  June  30,  1889,  and 
June  30,  1890,  including  1,210  steamers,  340 
ships,  478  barks,  529  schooners,  15  brigs  and 
24  sloops. 

The  long  list  of  vessels  which  have 
sailed  to  a  mysterious  fate  received  another 
addition  early  in  1S90.  The  bark  Nellie  May 
started  from  Port  Madisou,  January  23d,  for 
San  Francisco  with  a  cargo  of  lumber,  and  the 
only  trace  which  has  ever  l>een  found  was 
some  wreckage  of  one  of  her  boats  discovered 
by  the  Indians  on  Clayoquot  Sound,  and  her 
name-board,  which  was  picked  up  off  Cape 
Flattery  by  the  tug  Lome,  May  4th.  The  Nellie  May  was  built  at  Newcastle,  Me.,  iu  1S67,  and  owned  by 
Capt.  Axtel  Austin  and  W.  P.  Sayward  of  Port  Madison  and  IS.  M.  Herrick  of  San  Francisco.  She  was  in 
charge  of  Captain  Austin,  with  J.  D.  Wilson,  first  mate;  C.  Wright,  second  mate;  J.  K.  Perkins,  Edward 
White,  G.  Larson,  Paul  Ritters.  Otto  Nasch,  P.  Peterson,  John  Bowers  and  one  other,  seamen,  and  a  cook 
and  steward,  whose  names  are  unknown.  The  schooner  Douglas  Dearborn,  from  San  Francisco  for  Puget 
Sound,  was  found  floating  bottom  up  off  the  Columbia  bar  January  4th,  and  all  of  her  crew  are  supposed  to 
have  drowned.  The  schooner  Rosalind  ran  ashore  three  miles  north  of  Rogue  River,  February  18th,  and 
became  a  total  loss.  The  Canadian  Pacific  Navigation  Company's  steamer  Sardonyx,  while  en  route  from 
Port  Simpson  to  Skidegate,  running  thirteen  knots  au  hour,  struck  an  unknown  reef  between  Skidegate  Harbor 
and  Rose  Spit,  and  became  a  total  wreck.  The  passengers  and  crew  reached  Skidegate  and  were  taken  to 
Victoria  by  the  steamer  Barbara  Boseowitz.  The  wreck  was  sold  to  R.  Broderick  for  $650.  The  Chilean  bark 
Savona,  from  Valparaiso  for  Tacoma.  went  ashore  four  miles  west  of  Dungcness.    The  American  bark  Alalanla, 
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,;  Capt.  J.  R.  Winchester  was  born  in  Nova  Scotia  in  1H47  ami  has  been  engaged  in  the  marine  service  for  over  thirty  years, 
lie  took  charge  of  the  famous  clipper  Thennopyler  in  1889  and  has  since  sailed  her  in  the  tea  trade  between  Japan  nnd  Pacific  Coast 
porta.    The  famous  skimmer  of  the  seas  shows  fully  as  much  speed  as  in  the  days  of  her  youth. 
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Capt.  Frederick  Masher."  from  Port  Gamble  for  San  Francisco,  was  wrecked  in  a  gale  fifty  miles  off  Cape 
Flattery,  December  16,  1890.    Her  master  gives  the  following  interesting  account  of  her  last  voyage: 

"  We  left  the  mill  at  Port  Gamble,  in  tow  of  the  tug  7>iV.  December  8th.  All  went  well  until  I  put  sail  on  off  Flattery  ;  the 
vessel  then  began  making  water,  but,  being  lumber-laden,  I  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  go  back.  We  got  down  as  far  as  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia,  and  the  wind  shifted  from  northwest  to  southwest,  with  snow  squalls,  and  it  was  then  that  the  forty  years 
that  the  Atalanta  had  been  afloat  told  on  her  with  fearful  effect.  The  sails  all  blew  away  on  the  night  of  the  thirteenth,  and  sono 
after  the  heavy  deck  load  of  eighty -foot  timbers  broke  adrift,  ami  on  the  moruiug  of  the  fourteenth  the  fore  atid  main  mast  went  by  the 
board,  the  foremast  smashing  the  long-boat,  destroying  our  means  of  leaving  the  ship.  The  seas  were  washing  over  us  fore  and  aft 
at  that  time,  and,  as  we  had  been  many  hours  without  food,  I  went  to  what  was  left  of  our  cabin  and  found  acaii  of  tomatoes  and  one 
of  peaches.  From  these  each  man  was  given  a  mouthful  to  relieve  his  thirst.  About  noon  of  the  fourteenth  the  vessel  commenced  to 
break  up,  and  about  3:00  p.  m.  she  parted  just  abift  the  main  hatch,  leaving  fourteen  of  us  on  the  after-house,  with  nothing  to  cat  ot 
drink,  the  two  cans  having  been  lost  in  the  excitement.  Night  began  to  set  in,  and  a  night  in  the  month  of  December  off  Vancouver 
Island  is  a  long  one,  even  when  one  is  comfortably  situated.  The  miueumast  went  shortly  after  daylight  and  took  nearly  one-half 
of  our  limited  raft.  Through  all  that  day  and  the  next  night  the  sea  was  making  a  clean  breach  over  us.  but  on  the  morning  of  the 
sixteenth  we  sighted  land,  which  was  a  relief  even  though  it  was  far  away.  The  steward,  John  W.  W'ilburn,  became  temporarily 
insane  at  noon  on  the  sixteenth,  the  first  officer's  leg  was  broken,  and  all  hands  were  inclined  to  feel  despondent.  We  had  fully 
made  up  our  minds  that  we  would  either  be  dead  or  ashore  before  morning,  as  we  were  all  very  badly  chilled.  The  sailors  exchanged 
addresses  in  case  any  should  get  ashore,  and  in  this  way  we  passed  the  longest  night  I  have  ever  experienced  When  morning 
came  we  were  still  afloat,  but  few  of  the  men  could  speak  on  account  of  thirst  and  cold.  The  rudder  had  become  jammed  with  a  lot 
of  the  deck  load,  forming  quite  a  raft,  and,  ns  our  house  was  breaking  off  piece  by  piece,  John  Anderson,  the  second  mate,  and  four 
men  went  to  it  so  as  to  make  room  for  us  on  the  house.  They  had  hardly  crawled  on  the  timber  before  it  parted  from  the  rest  of  the 
wreckage,  anil  we  drifted  away  from  each  other  at  8:or>  a.  m  ,  and  by  a  singular  coincidence  we  both  came  together  again  at  5:00 
P.  M.  in  an  eddy  that  sent  us  directly  on  shore,  and  we  landed  within  two  hundred  yards  of  each  other  in  Clayoquot  Sound,  having 
drifted  170  miles  on  the  raft  in  four  days  and  four  nights,  in  the  month  of  December,  without  losing  a  life.  The  Indians  were  very 
kind  to  us.  and  we  were  takeu  to  Victoria  by  the  sealing  schooner  Kathctine." 

The  Atalanta  was  built  at  Amesbury,  Mass.,  in  1851,  was  for  a  number  of  years  in  the  passenger  trade  to 
Liverpool,  afterward  sailed  in  the  cotton  trade  to  Mobile,  Savannah  and  New  Orleans,  and  was  then  bought  by 

Pope  &  Talbot  and  brought  to  the 
Pacific  Coast,  July  22d.  The  wreck 
was  sold  to  R.  W.  De  Lion  and 
F.  A.  Bartlett  for  $1,410.  The  pilot 
schooner  Governor  Moody,  in  charge 
of  Capt.  Peter  C.  Cordiner, "  with  a 
crew  of  four  men,  was  wrecked  at 
North  Head,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia,  September  20th.  She 
drifted  in  during  thick  weather  at 
4:15  A.  m  and  was  nearly  in  the 
breakers  before  the  danger  was 
discovered.  There  was  not  wind 
enough  to  get  off  shore,  and  a 
heavy  sea  soon  battered  her  to 
pieces  against  the  rocks,  which  the 
captain  and  crew  reached  from  the 
mast.  The  life-saving  crew  at  Fort 
Canby  afterward  succeeded  in  saving 
portions  of  her  rigging.  The  Governor  Moody's  place  on  the  Columbia  bar  was  taken  by  the  schooner  San  Jose. 
which  P.  W.  Weeks,  the  pilot  commissioner,  purchased  in  San  Francisco.  The  schooner  Granger,  from  Roche 
Harbor  for  Seattle  with  eight  hundred  barrels  of  lime,  burned  in  the  straits  April  15th,  Captain  Melander  and  the 
crew  of  three  men  escaping  in  a  small  boat  and  landing  at  Point  Wilson.  The  Fenidale.  from  San  Juan  for  Port 
Townsend  in  command  of  her  owner,  Capt.  A.  O.  Benjamin,  burned  in  Richardson  Bay,  Lopez  Island,  December 
15th.  On  leaving  San  Juan  the  steamer  encountered  a  very  heavy  sea,  to  escape  which  she  turned  back.  Shortly 
afterward  an  unusually  heavy  swell  struck  her  and  broke  the  guys  of  the  smokestack,  which  went  adrift,  setting 
fire  to  the  steamer,  and  before  the  flames  could  be  extinguished  her  steam  pipe  broke,  and  she  drifted  helplessly 
on  the  south  side  of  Lojiez  Island.  Her  cargo,  consisting  of  five  hundred  barrels  of  lime,  caught  fire,  and  the 
vessel  was  soon  consumed.  Her  anchors  were  let  go  before  the  lime  was  ignited,  but  failed  to  hold.  The  total 
loss  of  vessel  and  cargo  was  about  thirty  thousand  dollars,  with  an  insurance  of  nearly  thirteen  thousand  dollars 
on  the  steamer.    The  twenty-one  persons  on  board  narrowly  escaped  a  horrible  death. 

The  Norwegian  ship  Sfraun,  from  Port  Discovery  for  Melbourne,  with  one  million  feet  of  lumber,  was 
abandoned  off  the  Oregon  coast  in  December  in  a  water-logged  condition.  The  crew  were  rescued  by  the  British 
bark  Tamer.  The  vessel  was  subsequently  picked  up  by  the  steamer  Scotia,  which  attempted  to  tow  her 
into  port,  but  was  obliged  to  let  her  go  off  Nestucca  after  rescuing  a  dog  which  had  been  left  behind  by  the  crew. 

"Capt.  Frederick  Masher  was  born  in  Connecticut  in  1856  and  has  been  sailing  in  the  deep-water  trade  for  over  twenty 
years.  He  commenced  mi  the  Pacific  Coast  in  1888  with  the  bark  Atlanta,  which  he  left  on  Vancouver  Island  in  1890.  He  is  at 
present  in  command  of  the  It.  P.  Cheney. 

"Capt.  Peter  C.  Cordiner  of  Astoria,  Or.,  was  liorn  at  Cape  Breton  in  1856,  commenced  going  to  sea  at  the  age  of  seventeen, 
and  went  to  Puget  Sound  in  1883  on  the  ship  Ivy,  with  which  he  sailed  in  the  lumber  trade  for  about  six  years,  going  to  Astoria 
with  her  as  master  in  ittSo.  lie  left  her  to  join  the  pilot  schooner  Coivmor  Moody  as  boatkeepcr.  when  she  was  lost  entered  the 
tugboat  service,  and  about  three  years  ago  was  appointed  bar  pilot. 
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The  Slraun  drifted  ashore  a  few  days  later,  and  the  settlers  along  the  beach  in  that  vicinity  built  new  houses 
with  her  cargo.  The  schooner  Dare.  Capt.  F.  A.  Berry,  foundered  on  Bonilla  Point,  near  Vancouver  Island, 
December  23d,  during  a  thick  fog,  and  was  soon  l>catcn  to  pieces  by  the  heavy  sea,  the  crew  reaching  shore  in 
safety.  The  steamer  Otter  was  in  collision  with  the  Hassalo,  February  17th,  near  Des  Moines,  and  received 
injuries  which  ended  her  existeuce.  The  steamship  Cosmopolis  went  ashore  at  Bella  Bella  in  May  while  en  route 
from  Port  Townsend  to  Wrangel  Island  with  coal.  The  Dispatch,  formerly  owned  by  the  United  States 
Government,  was  blown  ashore  and  wrecked  in  Seymour  Channel,  January  22d,  while  towing  a  raft.  She  was 
in  charge  of  her  owner,  Capt.  P.  Pierce,  with  Edward  Thornton,  engineer.  The  steamer  Despatch,  belonging  to 
Capt.  Henry  Morgan,  burned  at  the  dock  at  Seattle,  May  22d.  The  Willamette  River  steamer  Isabel sa  n  k  at  the 
wharf  at  Sellwood,  January  22d,  while  laden  with  eight  thousand  bricks,  and  wheu  the  tide  went  out  it  left 
heron  the  rocks,  which  injured  her  to  such  an  extent  that  she  was  never  repaired.  The  steamer /.  Ordivay  burned 
to  the  water's  edge  at  Weidler's  Mills  in  Portland,  January  8th,  and  the  loss  was  about  five  thousand  dollars. 
She  was  afterward  rebuilt.  The  sloop  Augusta  capsized  off  Port  Angeles,  October  2d,  drowning  her  owner,  Olof 
Anderson.  The  old-time  steamship  Ajax  was  lost  off  the  California  coast,  September  1 8th,  her  passengers 
landing  in  safety  at  Shelter  Cove.  The  Victoria  steamer  Badger  was  wrecked  on  James  Island,  December  16th, 
and  sold  by  the  underwriters  to  the  owners  for  $150.  She  was  subsequently  raised,  brought  to  Victoria  and 
repaired.  The  steamship  Michigan  caught  fire  at  sea  November  1st,  and  after  a  fast  run  of  seventy  miles  reached 
Astoria,  where  the  fire  was  extinguished  by  the  Astoria  Fire  Department.  The  loss  was  about  ten  thousand 
dollars,  as  her  salmon  cargo  was  badly  damaged.  She  was  in  charge  of  Graves,  captain,  Adams,  chief  engineer, 
and  F.  M.  Bucklin,  purser. 

Among  the  prominent  marine  men  passing  away  in  1890  were  Capt.  A.  F.  Hedges,  who  purchased  the 
machinery  for  the  first  steamer  on  the  upper  Willamette  and  was  for  many  years  interested  in  steamboating  on 
the  river,  at  Yakima,  March  6th.  aged  seventy-three  years  ;  Capt.  Allan  Noyes,  of  the  Garibaldi  and  Alden  Besse, 
at  Portland,  January  7th  ;  and  David  Pardun,  the  well  known  engineer,  drowned  on  the  Sound.  October  20th, 
from  the  steamer  State  of  Washington. 
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Other   Vessels  —  Collision   of  the 


jURING  THE  YEAS  1891  several  very  important  steamboat  enterprises  were  organized 
on  Puget  Sound.  The  Columbia  River  &  Puget  Sound  Navigation  Company  was 
incorporated  in  February,  with  U.  B.  Scott,  president ;  John  Lcary.  vice  president ;  L.  B. 
Seeley,  second  vice-president  ;  E,  W.  Creighton,  secretary  and  treasurer ;  E.  A.  Seeley 
and  Z.J.  Hatch.  The  new  company  absorbed  the  steamers  Bailey  Gatzert,  Fleetwood  and 
Ti-Uphone,  built  the  new  steamer  Flyer,  and  are  still  operating  them.  Hatch's  interest 
was  purchased  by  the  other  members  of  the  company  shortly  after  organization. 
The  Bailey  Gatzert  was  sent  around  to  the  Columbia  and  is  at  present  alternating  with 
the  Telephone  on  the  Astoria  route.  The  company  is  also  handling  the  sidewheeler 
Ocean  \\  a ve  under  a  lease  from  the  Ilwaco  Railway  &  Navigation  Company,  giving 
them  an  equipment  second  to  that  of  no 
other  steamboat  company  in  the  North- 
west. Their  Puget  Sound  business  is 
handled  by  the  steamers  Fleetwood  and 
Flyer,  the  latter  being  the  fastest  propel- 
ler ever  constructed  in  the  Northwest. 
Her  keel  was  laid  in  Portland,  March 
31st,  and  she  left  for  the  Sound,  Novem- 
ber 13th,  in  charge  of  Graves,  captain  ; 
Thomas  Neill,  pilot  ;  Thomas  Devlin, 
chief  eugineer ;  A.  J.  Taylor,  purser  ; 
George  Murray,  steward.  Capt.  Harry 
Struvc  was  first  in  command  after  she 
reached  Seattle  and  handled  her  on  the 
Seattle  and  Tacoma  route.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Capt.  John  Jordison,  who  has 
since  remained  in  command,  with  Samuel 
Sutton,  chief  eugineer ;  Thomas  Short, 
first  assistant ;  Henry  Carter,  pilot ;  A.J. 
Taylor,  purser.  The  entire  upper  works  of  the  steamer  were  destroyed  by  fire  in  1892,  but  she  was  rebuilt  with 
larger  and  finer  cabins  and  was  again  on  the  route  in  June,  1892.    Her  record  since  that  time  is  rather  a 
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remarkable  one.  She  has  been  almost  continually  making  four  round  trips  a  day  between  Seattle  and  Tacoma, 
covering  the  distance  of  twenty-eight  miles  in  less  than  an  hour  and  a  half,  arriving  and  departing  on  a  time 
schedule  with  the  regularity  of  a  railroad  train.  Her  performances  offer  a  high  testimonial  to  the  skill  of  those  in 
charge,  and  neither  storm  nor  fog  have  ever  delayed  the  steamer  more  than  a  few  moments.  The  Flyer  is  one 
hundred  and  seventy  feet  long,  twenty-one  feet  beam,  with  engines  twenty-one,  thirty  and  fifty-four  by  thirty  inches. 

The  Puget  Sound  Tugboat  Company  commenced  operations  June  1st,  with  the  Tacoma  Mill  Company, 
Puget  Sound  Commercial  Company,  Port  Blakely  Mill  Company  and  Washington  Mill  Company  as  stockholders. 
These  corporations  were  given  stock  based  on  the  valuation  of  the  tugs  as  follows  :  Puget  Sound  Commercial 
Company,  Tyct,  $70,000 ;  Port  Blakely  Mill  Company,  Wanderer,  566,000 ;  Kendrick  &  Adams,  Richard 
Holyoke,  $35,000  ;  Tacoma  Mill  Company,  Tacoma,  $43,000.  E.  P.  Blake  was  elected  president :  Cyrus  Walker, 
vice-president  ;  E.  G.  Ames,  secretary  ;  W.  De  Witt,  treasurer  ;  and  J.  B.  Libby,  manager.  The  Seattle  & 
Tacoma  Navigation  Company  was  incorporated  October  31st  by  Henry  Carstens,  Claud  Troup  and  Frank  W. 
Goodhue,'  and  purchased  the  steamer  Greyhound  from  Capt.  Claud  Troup.  Business  on  the  Bellingham  Bay 
route  reached  high-water  mark  in  1891,  during  which  year  nearly  a  dozen  of  the  best  steamers  on  the  Sound 
were  running  to  the  new  towns  on  the  bay.  Among  the  best  known  in  this  trade  were  the  Fairhaven,  State  of 
Washington,  City  0/  Seattle,  Emma  Hay  ward.  Premier,  Sehome,  Eli~a  Anderson,  Wasco,  Hassato,  W.  A'.  Aferwin 
and  Eastern  Oregon.  The  latter  vessel  was  placed  on  the  Vancouver  route  in  November,  alternating  with  the 
Premier,  and  burned  on  the  gridiron  at  Olympia.  December  1st,  Charles  Neitchwartz  losing  his  life. 

Soon  after  the  retirement  of  Captain  Troup  from  the  superintendency  of  the  water  lines  of  the  Union 
Pacific,  Capt.  Edward  J.  Rathbone'  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  company's  interests  on  the  Sound.  Every  large 
steamer  in  that  vicinity  was  tied  up  for  several  days  in  1891  as  a  result  of  a  misunderstanding  between  the 
engineering  and  navigating  departments  of  the  Olympian.  Henry  F.  Smith,  first  assistant  engineer,  l>ecamc 
involved  in  a  quarrel  with  a  deckhand  soon  after  leaving  Victoria,  October  20th.  The  trouble  commenced  by  the 
deckhand  starting  a  pump  used  for  washing  decks,  and  in  a  short 
time  a  general  row  ensued,  the  engineers  and  firemen  taking  one  side, 
and  the  mates  and  deckhands  the  other.  Captain  McAlpine  came 
down  from  the  pilot-house,  quieted  Mr.  Smith  with  the  aid  of  a 
revolver,  and  the  disturbance  ended.  At  Seattle  half  of  the  crew 
walked  ashore,  McAlpiue  remaining  there  awaiting  an  investigation. 
The  official  records  give  the  following  account  of  the  difficulty  : 
"Shortly  after  leaving  port,  trouble  occurred  between  Henry  F. 
Smith,  first  assistant  engineer,  and  the  deckboys,  which  nearly 
resulted  in  a  mutiny.  All  the  officers  became  involved  in  the  trouble, 
and  Mr-  Smith  at  one  time  had,  in  a  manner,  charge  of  the  ship. 
This  case  was  carefully  investigated  and  a  decision  rendered  October 
29,  1891.  resulting  in  the  suspension  of  the  license  of  A.  N.  McAlpine, 
master,  for  thirty  days  for  negligence  and  inattention  to  duty  (section 
4339.  United  States  Revised  Statutes ).  Chief  Engineer  H.  C.  Lawson's 
was  suspended  thirty  days  for  negligence  (section  4441 ),  James  Burns, 
mate,  susjiended  thirty  days  for  misbehavior  (section  4440),  and  F.  W. 
Patterson,  second  assistant  engineer,  was  suspended  thirty  days  for 
misbehavior  and  inattention  to  duty  (section  4441).  The  license  of 
Henry  F.  Smith,  first  assistant  engineer,  who  was  the  cause  of  the 
trouble,  was  revoked  for  misbehavior  and  insul>ordination  (sections 
4441  and  4450)."  This  settled  the  matter  until  Mc Alpine's  furlough 
expired.    He  then  took  charge  of  the  Sehome,  but  Smith  in  the 
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meantime  had  induced  the  Marine  Engineers  Association  to  take  up 

his  side  of  the  controversy,  and  the  engineers  on  the  Sehome  immediately  quit  work,  and,  at  a  special  meeting  of 
their  order,  decided  that  no  member  should  serve  on  a  boat  commanded  by  Captain  McAlpine.    The  American 


1  Prank  W.  Goodhue  was  horn  in  Walla  Walla,  Wash.,  in  1.S61,  and  at  the  age  of  fiTte«u  was  running  as  purser  of  the  Cariboo 
and  Fly,  between  Victoria,  Nanaimo  and  Couiox,  and  was  also  on  the  Maude  on  the  same  route.  In  1S77  he  was  on  the  Willamette 
steamers  Occident  and  Champion  and  afterward  on  the  steamers  John  dates,  Harvest  Quern  and  Mountain  Quern.  He  retired  from 
steatnlioating  in  1878  and  subsequently  filled  a  number  of  political  offices  at  Walla  Walla,  then  going  l"  Seattle,  where  he  was 
manager  aud  cashier  of  ihe  Security  Savings  Bank.  Goodhue  afterward  became  interested  with  Capt.  Claud  Troup  in  the  steamer 
(Greyhound  and  is  now  secretary  of  the  company  running  her. 

'Capt.  Kdward  J.  Kathbone  was  born  in  Wausau,  Wis.,  in  1862,  and  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  when  a  boy.  His  first 
tteatuboating  was  on  the  steamer  Troisier,  running  from  Portland  to  the  Cascades.  He  ran  for  several  years  on  that  route  in 
various  capacities  on  different  steamers,  and  left  there  to  go  as  purser  on  the  Astoria  route.  When  Captain  Troup  was  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  water  lines  of  the  Union  Pacific,  he  selected  Captain  Rathbone  as  his  assistant,  and  on  bis  resignation 
Rathbone  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Sound  division  of  the  company's  lines.  He  held  that  position  until  the  company 
withdrew  from  the  Sound  business,  and  then,  in  company  with  some  Puget  Sound  steamboatmen,  leased  the  Oregon  Railway  Si 
Navigation  Company's  Sound  steamers  and  carried  the  mail  on  the  Whatcom  route,  afterward  transferring  the  business  to  the 
Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company.  Captain  Rathbone  then  acted  as  agent  for  the  steamer  Signal,  running  between  Portland  and 
the  Sound,  until  Mr.  McNeill  was  appoiuted  receiver  of  the  Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation  Company,  when  he  was  selected  to  fill  the 
position  of  port  captain  as  the  successor  of  Capt.  H.  P.  Pegram. 
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Brotherhood  of  Steamboat  Pilots  immediately  adopted  McAlpine's  cause,  and,  at  a  special  meeting  of  Harbor 
No.  16,  at  Seattle,  resolved  to  uphold  him,  and  agreed  not  to  work  on  a  steamboat  where  an  association  engineer 
was  employed  until  the  boycott  was  raised.  Roth  parties  remained  firm  for  several  days,  with  honors  about  even. 
A  steamer  would  occasionally  get  away  with  a  brotherhood  captain  and  a  non-union  engineer,  or  an  association 
engineer  with  a  non-union  captain.  Committees  from  both  organizations  labored  earnestly  to  effect  a  settlement, 
in  which  they  were  finally  successful,  not,  however,  until  the  unfortunate  occurrence  had  aroused  a  public  sentiment 
which  was  far  from  favorable  to  either  order. 

In  1891  a  new  style  of  marine  craft  steamed  into  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  Northwest.  The  late  arrival  was 
one  of  the  famous  whalcbacks,  the  C.  W.  Wetmore,  built  in  the  interior  of  Wisconsin,  hundreds  of  miles  from  salt 
water.  This  homely  appearing  craft  made  her  way  through  the  lakes  and  locks  until  she  reached  the  sea,  and 
then  carried  a  cargo  0/  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  bushels  of  wheat  across  the  Atlantic  to  Liverpool.  On  her 
return  she  was  loaded  with  material  with  which  to  construct  other  steamers  of  a  similar  type,  and  started  on  a  long 
journey  around  the  Horn  in  charge  of  Joseph  Hastings,  captain;  Robert  S.  Blauvelt,1  chief  engineer  ;  and  J.  J. 
Chisholtn,'  first  assistant.  The  C.  W,  Wetmore  was  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  feet  long,  thirty-eight  feet  beam, 
and  twenty-four  feet  hold,  net  tonnage  1,075,  with  a  dead  weight  capacity  of  3,000  tons.  Her  engines  were 
twenty-six  and  fifty  by  forty-two  inches,  and  she  had  two  Scotch  boilers  eleven  feet  six  inches  in  diameteT 


off  Cape  Horn,  but  before  she  reached  her  destination  trouble  began.  Her  rudder  was  lost  off  the  California 
coast,  and  for  a  long  time  she  drifted  around  almost  unmanageable,  and  was  finally  picked  up  off  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia  by  the  British  steamship  Zambesi,  which  started  to  tow  her  into  the  river.  The  hawser  parted 
before  they  got  in,  and  the  whaleback  had  a  decidedly  narrow  escape  from  the  breakers  before  another  could  lie 
got  aboard.  Bar  pilot  George  W.  Wood  *  left  the  Zambesi  and  went  to  the  Wetmort,  and  the  steamer  then 
succeeded  in  getting  her  into  anchorage  at  Astoria.  The  Zambesi  was  awarded  nearly  fifty  thousand  dollars  for 
her  services.  The  damaged  rudder  was  repaired,  and  the  Wetmore  continued  her  journey,  reaching  the  new- 
town  of  Everett  with  her  cargo  in  very  good  condition.  She  was  at  once  placed  in  the  coal  trade  and  made 
few  trips  without  running  aground,  crashing  into  a  wharf,  or  colliding  with  some  other  craft.  Her  cargo  shifted 
on  the  first  voyage  to  San  Francisco,  and  about  every  conceivable  accident  which  could  befall  a  steamer  came 
her  way,  the  grand  finale  occurring  September  8,  1892,  less  than  a  year  after  her  arrival.    Capt.  Joseph  Hastings, 

1  Robert  S  blauvelt.  engineer,  was  (mm  in  Michigan  in  1865  and  commenced  his  marine  career  on  the  Great  Lakes.  He  MM 
chief  on  the  first  whaleback  steamer,  the  Colgate  Hoyt.  going  from  her  to  the  Joseph  L.  Colby,  with  which  he  went  through  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  and  ran  between  Boston,  Baltimore  and  New  York.  He  then  returned  to  the  I.akes  and  joined  the  C.  II'.  Welfare, 
with  which  he  went  from  Dulutli  to  England  and  thence  to  the  l'acific  Coast,  leaving  her  at  Everett  in  March,  1892,  and  going  back 
to  the  Lakes,  where  he  was  eugineer  for  the  American  Steel  Barge  Company,  superintending  the  emiipmcnt  of  five  whaleback 
steamers,  and  in  189J  and  1891  running  as  chief  of  the  Christopher  Columhus,  between  Milwaukee  and  Chicago.  He  came  to  the 
Pacific  Const  again  in  1894  and  placed  the  electric  plant  and  machinery  in  the  City  of  Everett,  with  which  he  ran  as  chief  engineer. 

'J.  J.  Cliisholm,  eugineer,  was  born  in  New  York  City  in  1862  and  commenced  his  marine  service  at  that  place  after  serving 
an  apprenticeship  at  the  shipbuilding  works  of  John  Roach  in  Philadelphia.  In  the  employ  of  the  Morgan  and  other  steamship 
lines  lie  rose  to  the  position  of  chief  engineer,  and  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  1892  as  first  assistant  on  the  whaleback  C.  Jr. 
Wetmore,  of  which  he  was  afterward  appointed  chief,  holding  that  position  until  she  was  wrecked.  He  then  entered  the  works  at 
Everett  as  foreman,  and,  when  the  new  whaleback  City  of  Everett  appeared,  served  on  her  as  first  assistant. 

*  Capt.  George  W.  Wood  is  one  of  the  best  known  of  the  Columbia  bar  pilots,  having  served  on  nearly  ever}'  pilot  schooner 
since  Captain  Flavcl's  old  California.  He  was  for  many  years  master  of  an  American  ship  before  coming  to  the  Columbia,  and  his 
thorough  knowledge  of  seamanship  especially  fitted  him  for  the  dangerous  work  at  the  mouth  of  that  river.  He  was  master  and 
managing  owner  of  the  schooner  /.  C.  Cousins  when  that  vessel  gave  the  Hlavel  monopoly  the  hardest  opposition  it  ever 
encountered.  When  the  Cousins  made  ber  last  mysterious  cruise.  Captain  Wood  and  D.  H.  Welch  secured  the  City  of  Napa,  which 
was  operated  on  the  bar  as  a  pilot  boat  until  the  appearance  of  the  Oregon  Slate  schooner  Covernor  Moody.  Captain  Wood 
remained  with  the  latter  vessel  during  her  entire  career,  and  when  she  was  battered  to  pieces  on  North  Head  he  continued  piloting 
in  the  service  of  the  Oregon  Railway  Sc  Navigation  Company.  While  so  engaged  he  was  detailed  to  go  to  San  Francisco  on  the 
steamer  Alaskan  with  Captain  Howes.  His  terrible  experience  on  that  trip  has  been  told  in  detail  in  Chapter  XVIII.  Alter 
recovering  from  the  effects  of  that  disaster  he  returned  to  the  bar  service,  from  which  he  resigned  a  few  years  ago,  and  served  for  a 
short  time  as  master  of  the  stcuner  R.  P.  Elmore  and  as  first  officer  on  the  steamship  (Jeorge  W.  Elder. 
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and  length.  Below  the  water  the 
Wetmore" s  lines  were  not  greatly  at 
variance  with  those  of  ordinary  sea- 
going vessels,  but  the  small  portion 
of  the  craft  that  was  visible  above 
bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  the 
object  from  which  she  derived  her 
name,  a  whale's  back.  Whatever  the 
good  points  of  this  radical  departure 
might  be,  the  C.  W.  1 1 'elmore  demon- 
strated that  few,  if  any,  more  unlucky 
vessels  have  ever  appeared  in  the 
Northwest.  She  made  a  good  start 
from  the  East,  splashed  her  way 
through  the  "roaring  forties,"  and 
was  undisturbed  by  the  death-dealing 
blasts  which  have  their  headquarters 
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who  brought  the  steamer  out,  was  replaced  by  Capt.  John  O'Brien,  and  while  en  route  from  Tacoma  to  San 
Frauciseo  she  went  ashore  in  a  thick  fog  September  8th  ou  the  North  Spit,  near  Coos  Hay  bar.  Distress  signals 
were  blown  as  soon  as  she  struck,  but,  owing  to  the  fog,  over  twenty-four  hours  elapsed  before  assistance  reached 
her.  *nd,  as  she  was  lying  parallel  with  the  beach,  the  sea  by  this  time  had  lodged  her  6rmly.  The  crew  were 
taken  off  on  the  ninth  with  the  exception  of  Captain  O'Brien  and  a  watchman,  who  left  her  the  following  day. 
O'Brien  went  aboard  several  times 
afterward,  thinking  he  could  lighter 
the  vessel  and  possibly  release  her. 
Owing  to  her  peculiar  construction 
she  remained  intact  for  many  months. 

The  Oregon  Railway  &  Navi- 
gation Company's  new  steamer 
Victorian  was  built  at  Portland  under 
the  supervision  of  Capt.  James  W. 
Troup,  making  her  trial  trip  June  16th 
in  his  command,  with  Henry  Pape, 
chief  engineer.  She  was  used  on  one 
excursion  on  the  Columbia  and  then 
sent  to  Puget  Sound,  going  round  in 
charge  of  Captains  Troup  and  Anger- 
stein,  Madison  Welch,  chief  engineer, 
F.  M.  Bucklin,  purser.  Charles  Petrie. 
steward,  and  was  placed  on  the  Vic- 
toria route.  Captain  Anderson  handling  her.  The  big  crowds  that  had  made  steamboating  so  profitable  a  few 
years  before  had  vanished,  the  steamer  proved  too  expensive  for  the  trade,  and  was  sent  back  to  the  Columbia  in 
1892.  The  Victorian  is  two  hundred  and  forty-three  feet  long,  thirty-six  feet  beam,  and  fifteen  feet  hold,  with 
triple  compound  engines  large  enough  for  an  ocean  steamship.  The  steamer's  immense  power  and  fine  model 
gave  her  great  speed,  and  her  cabin  finishing  and  equipments  were  the  finest  of  any  boat  in  the  Northwest.  After 
running  a  short  time  her  builder  realized  that  some  slight  changes  were  necessary  in  order  to  properly  utilize  her 
power,  and  she  was  laid  up  pending  these  improvements.  The  affairs  of  the  Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation 
Company  were  in  very  bad  shape  at  this  time,  and,  before  they  were  straightened  out,  Troup  was  succeeded  by 
Capt.  B.  F.  Pegram,  who  made  no  attempt  to  get  the  Victorian  in  shape  for  service. 

The  Ilwaco  Railway  &  Navigation  Company  constructed  the 
sidewheel  steamer  Ocean  Wave  at  Portland  in  1891  for  the  seaside  trade 
between  that  city  and  Ilwaco.  The  Wave  was  one  hundred  and  eighty 
feet  long,  twenty-nine  feet  beam,  and  nine  feet  hold,  with  engines 
eighteen  by  eighty-four  inches.  She  was  built  under  the  supervision  of 
Jacob  Kamm,  and,  like  all  of  his  steamers,  had  a  perfect  model,  but 
unfortunately  her  power  was  so  small  that  she  was  rather  slow.  She 
has  been  handled  on  the  Ilwaco  route  by  Capt.  Charles  T.  Kamm,  with 
Joseph  Hayes,  chief  engineer.  Several  years  had  elapsed  since  any 
attempt  at  opposition  to  the  Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation  Company 
had  been  made  on  the  river  lx.-tween  Portland  and  The  Dalles,  but  in 
1891  The  Dalles,  Portland  &  Astoria  Navigation  Company  was  organ- 
ized and  launched  two  fine  sternwheel  steamers.  The  Regulator  for  the 
middle  river  was  set  afloat  at  The  Dalles  and  was  one  hundred  and 
fifty-two  feet  long,  twenty-eight  feet  beam,  and  six  feet  hold,  with 
engines  sixteen  by  seventy-two  inches.  Capt.  Fred  Wilson  was  first 
in  command  and  was  succeeded  by  John  McNulty.  Capt.  Fred  Sherman 
handled  her  for  the  next  two  years,  with  Alfred  McCully.  engineer, 
giving  place  in  1S94  to  Capt.  W.  P.  Short.  The  Dalles  City,  on  the 
Portland  end  of  the  line,  was  built  at  that  place,  and  is  one  hundred  and 
forty-two  feet  long,  twenty-six  feet  five  inches  beam,  and  six  feet  hold, 
Capt.  Sherman  V.  Short  and  Chief  Engineer  James  Gilbreath1'  were  in 
charge  of  the  steamer  for  the  first  three  years  of  her  existence,  and  for  the  past  year  Capt.  William  Johnson  has 
had  command.  The  steamers  have  been  very  successful,  as,  under  the  change  of  management  of  the  Oregon 
Railway  &  Navigation  Company's  water  lines,  all  of  their  steamers  were  withdrawn  from  the  middle  river. 


JAMK*  Dbiiwti 

with  engines  fourteen  by  sixty  inches 


'Jamea  Gilbreath,  engineer,  wa»  born  in  Ohio  in  i860  unit  commenced  hi»  marine  work  on  the  Columbia  River  in  1881  as 
fireman  on  the  steamer  General  Mites,  going  from  her  to  the  Edith.  He  was  afterward  second  engineer  ou  the  Wonder  and  held  a 
»imilar  position  on  the  Telephone  for  nearly  three  veara.  He  ha*  also  served  as  second  engineer  on  the  I).  S.  ttaker,  Fannie  and 
Norma,  and  as  chief  of  the  steamers  Manzanitlo,  fatnnie  and  Dallas  City,  remaining  with  the  latter  vessel  for  over  three  ycara. 
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The  sternwheeler  Ehi'ood  was  built  at  Portland  in  1891  for  Abemethy  &  Co.,  who  placed  her  in  the 
Willamette  trade  in  charge  of  Capt.  J.  L.  Smith,  who  was  succeeded  by  R.  Young,  and  subsequently  by  James 
Lee,  who  has  handled  her  for  the  past  three  years.  In  1894  she  was  purchased  by  the  Lewis  River  Transportation 
Company  and  took  the  place  of  the  Mascott  in  that  service.    The  Elwood  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  thirty 

feet  beam,  and  four  feet  hold,  with  engines  twelve  by  seventy-two 
inches.  The  Woodland  Navigation  Company  constructed  the  small 
steamer  Rgalite,  length  seventy-six  feet,  beam  twenty  feet,  depth  of 
hold  four  feet,  to  run  to  the  headwaters  of  Lewis  and  Lake  rivers.  She 
^^^^  was  afterward  purchased  by  Jacob  Kamm.    Capt.  Fred  G.  Lewis  and 

other  parties  living  on  the  Cowlitz  River  built  the  sternwheeler  Messen- 
ger, length  seventy  feet,  beam  sixteen  feet,  depth  of  hold  three  feet, 
with  engines  seven  and  one-quarter  by  twenty-four  inches,  for  the 
Cowlitz  trade.    Ham,  Nickun  &  Co.  added  the  Hustler,  length  one 
hundred  and  two  feet,  beam  twenty-one  feet,  depth  of  hold  six  feet, 
with  engines  twelve  by  thirty-six  inches,  to  their  towing  fleet.  Thomas 
Camplnrll  has  been  master  since  her  completion.    The  Columbia  & 
Kootenai  Steam  Navigation  Company  in  1891  launched  the  Columbia, 
the  finest  sternwheeler  ever  constructed  so  far  inland,  naming  her  for 
the  stream  on  which  she  was  engaged.     She  was  one  hundred  and 
fifty-two  feet  six  inches  long,  thirty-eight  feet  beam,  and  six  feet  three 
inches  hold,  with  engines  eighteen  by  seventy-two  inches,  and  ran 
between  Northport  and  Revelstoke  until  September,  1894,  when  she 
was  destroyed  by  fire  near  the  boundary  line.    Capt.  John  C.  Gore  was 
in  command  for  over  three  years,  and  Fred  Bell  was  chief  engineer 
when  she  burned.    The  Shoshone,  completed  near  the  headwaters  of 
Snake  River  in  1866,  had  a  successor  twenty-five  years  later,  when  Jacob  Kamm  and  J.  D.  Miller  built  the 
steamer  Norma  at  Huntington,  expecting  to  handle  an  extensive  business  in  transporting  the  crowds  of  miners 
then  going  into  the  Seven  Devils'  country.    The  Norma' s  experience  was  similar  to  that  of  the  Shoshone,  and  she 
never  earned  a  dollar  while  there.    In  May,  1895,  Capt  W.  P.  Gray  brought  her  through  to  Lewiston  in  safety, 
and  she  will  probably  prove  profitable  in  her  new  field.    She  has  large  carrying  capacity  on  a  light  draught,  and 
is  equipped  with  engines  sixteen  by  eighty-four  inches.    The  sternwheel  steamer  Spokane  was  constructed  on  the 
Kootenai  River  in  1891  by  G.  R.  Gray,  a  railroad  contractor,  and  was  afterward  secured  by  the  Columbia  & 
Kootenai  Navigation  Company,  continuing  in  their  service  until  1895,  when  she  was  destroyed  by  fire  at  Kaslo. 
She  had  recently  been  com- 
manded by  Captains  Hay- 
ward  and  McMorris.* 

Several  very  fine 
propellers  were  launched  on 
the  Columbia  in  1891,  the 
most  pretentious  being  the 
Willafm,  which  was  the 
General  Miles  lengthened  and 
rebuilt,  length  one  hundred 
and  thirty-six  feet,  beam 
twenty  feet,  depth  of  hold 
ten  feet,  with  engines  sixteen 
and  thirty-two  by  thirty-two 
inches.  The  Iralda,  com- 
pleted at  Portland  for  W.  S. 
Newsom,  was  ninety  feet 
long,  thirteen  feet  beam,  six 
feet  six  inches  hold,  with 
engines  eight,  thirteen  and 
twenty  by  twelve  inches,  and  was  a  very  fast  steamer.  Capt.  Ernest  W.  Spencer  built  the  Criekel  at  Portland. 
She  was  ninety  feet  long,  twelve  feet  beam,  and  five  feet  five  inches  hold,  with  engines  five  and  one-half,  eight 
and  one-half  and  thirteen  by  eight  inches,  and,  like  the  Iralda,  was  quite  speedy.  Finding  no  profitable  route 
for  her  on  the  Columbia,  Spencer  sent  her  to  the  Sound,  where  she  was  purchased  by  S.  S.  Neff,  who  failed  to 


stuamek  *  RRi.ri.ATOK  " 


•Capt.  D.  A.  McMorris  has  beeu  engaged  iu  steamboating  in  llritish  Columbia  water*  for  the  jwwt  five  year*.  When  quite 
young  he  followed  the  water  in  the  eastern  provinces  of  Canada,  afterward  abandoning  it  for  the  newspaper  business,  iu  which  he 
engaged  at  Kamloops.  B.  C,  for  a  short  lime  alter  coming  West.  Failing  health  compelled  him  to  return  to  the  water,  anil,  •fir- 
working  for  a  short  lime  on  I.jke  Kamtoop*.  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Columbia  &  Kootenai  Steam  Navigation  Company, 
serving  with  them  as  master  and  pilot  on  their  steamers  on  Kootenai  I.ake  and  River  and  on  the  upper  Columbia. 
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meet  his  payments,  and  the  steamer  was  again  sold  to  Everett  people,  finally  passing  into  the  hands  of  Capt. 
E.  M.  Harrington.  Charles  Sperry  has  had  charge  of  her  engines  most  of  the  time  since  she  has  been  on  the 
Sound.  The  steamer  Suomi,  constructed  at  Chinook  in  1890  for  B.  A.  Seaborg,  was  purchased  by  the  Ilwaco 
Railway  &  Navigation  Company  in  1891  and  renamed  the  Ilwaco.  She  was  at  once  substituted  for  the  General 
Canty  on  the  Ilwaco  route,  where  she  has  since  remained,  in  charge  of  Captains  William  Starr  and  Thomas 
Parker  and  Engineer  Charles  Smith.    The  Ihvaco  is  ninety  feet  long,  seventeen  feet  beam,  and  six  feet  hold, 

with  engines  sixteen  by  sixteen  inches. 

Capt.  J.  W.  Babbidgc,  a  well  known  steam- 
boatman  and  river  pilot,  built  a  handsome  little 
propeller,  the  R.  Miler,  length  sixty-eight  feet  three 
inches,  beam  seventeen  feet,  and  depth  of  hold  six  feet, 
with  engines  twelve  by  fourteen  inches,  at  Astoria  for 
the  Westport  route.  Captain  Babbidge  has  remained 
in  command  of  the  steamer  since  her  completion,  with 
Daniel  Overton,  engineer.  Capt.  John  Pickernell 
removed  the  engines  from  the  Rival  and  placed  them 
in  the  May/Iou-er,  completed  at  Astoria  by  Joseph 
Leathers.  The  new  steamer  was  sixty-five  feet  long, 
seventeen  feet  four  inches  beam,  and  six  feet  hold, 
with  ten  by  twelve  inch  engines.  The  Aberdeen 
Packing  Company  launched  the  steamer  Dispatch, 
length  fifty-two  feet,  beam  thirteen  feet  eight  inches,  and  depth  of  hold  six  feet  one  inch,  for  use  in  connection 
with  their  cannery.  Dennis  Curran  and  John  Nelson,  custom-house  boatmen  at  Astoria,  built  the  handsome  steam 
launch  Occident,  at  present  owned  by  M.  J.  Kinney.  At  Bandon,  Or.,  the  coasting  steamship  Ifomer,  length  one 
hundred  and  forty-six  feet,  beam  thirty-three  feet  eight  inches,  and  depth  of  hold  seventeen  feet,  was  set  afloat. 
In  the  few  years  since  her  construction  she  has  been  operated  on  nearly  every  northern  route  out  of  San  Francisco, 
and  has  recently  been  running  to  Yaquina  in  charge  of  Captain  Paton.  The  steamer  Coos  River  was  completed  at 
Marshfield  for  R.  C.  Cordcs,  and  Capt.  S.  C.  Rodgers  has  been  master  for  the  past  few  years.  Two  substantial 
steamers  which  afterward  performed  good  service  on  Puget  Sound  were  launched  at  Aberdeen,  Gray's  Harbor,  in 
1891.  The  sternwheeler  C 'ity  of  Aberdeen,  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  feet  long,  nineteen  feet  five  inches  beam,  and  six  feet  hold,  was 
constructed  for  the  Aberdeen  Transportation  Company.  Capt.  T.  S. 
Tew  was  first  in  command.  She  was  sent  to  the  Sound,  soon  after 
completion,  in  charge  of  Capt.  James  Hennesy,:and  is  now  running 
between  Seattle  and  Olympia  in  connection  with  the  Multnomah.  The 
other,  the  Clan  McDonald,  is  a  freighter  ninety-five  feet  long,  twenty- 
four  feet  seven  inches  beam,  and  five  feet  five  inches  hold,  and  is  now 
owned  by  Lilly,  Bogardus  &  Co.  of  Seattle.  The  steam  launches 
Chicago,  built  at  Aberdeen,  and  Rambler  at  Montesano,  also  appeared 
ou  Gray's  Harbor  in  1891.  The  commodious  steam  freighter  Rapid 
Transit,  ninety-eight  feet  long,  thirty  feet  eight  inches  beam,  seven  feet 
four  inches  hold,  was  completed  at  Port  Hadlock  for  Frank  McDonald, 
James  Mclver,'  W.  F.  Pettibone  and  Charles  T.  Redfield.  Unfortu- 
nately, after  three  months'  service,  she  was  fired  by  a  cargo  of  lime,  and 
before  it  was  extinguished  burned  almost  to  the  water's  edge.  She 
was  afterward  rebuilt  and  sold  to  E.  E.  Caine  of  Seattle,  by  whom 
she  has  since  been  operated.    Henry  Carstens,"  formerly  an  Oregon 


:  Capt.  James  Henncsy  was  born  in  Ireland  in  1847.  After  beginning  his 
marine  career  lie  spent  three  years  011  Atlantic  sailing  vessels,  and  also  served 
three  years  in  the  United  States  Navy  during  the  Civil  War.  In  1869  he  came  to 
the  Sound  011  the  hark  (iotd  Hunter,  which  went  to  Tort  Madison  to  load  lumber, 
and,  after  making  two  trips  on  her,  joined  the  bark  Iiucna  I'ista,  carrying  lumber 

between  Port  Gamble  and  San  Francisco,  where  he  remained  for  six  months.  He  jamhs  Mclvaa 

then  went  on  the  bark  Gem  of  the  Ocean,  carrying  coal  from  Nauaimo  to  San 

Francisco,  and  left  her  to  again  run  in  the  lumber  trade  on  the  bark  Revert  ami  afterward  on  the  brig  Lucas.  He  then  made 
a  trip  to  Liverpool  and  on  his  return  went  to  the  bark  Helen  W.  Almy,  loading  lumber  at  Cement ville.  Wash.,  Tor  China.  He  was 
afterward  on  the  following  vessels,  running  mostly  iu  the  lumber  trade  :  ship  Lau-rence,  barks  Oswyn,  Indian  Empire,  Rainier  and 
1  General  Cobb,  remaining  on  the  Utter  vessel  seven  years.  He  has  also  served  on  the  steamers  North  Pacific,  Colfax,  (ioliah, 
St.  Patrick,  Josephine,  Louise,  and  tug  Pioneer.  In  1890  he  went  to  Gray's  Harbor  and  took  charge  of  the  steamer  Montesano,  and 
in  1892  took  the  City  of  Aberdeen  around  to  the  Sound,  where  he  ran  her  for  a  few  months,  and  then  took  the  Chehalis  to  the 
Sound.    He  then  went  back  to  the  Montesano  and  is  at  present  her  master. 

•James  Mclver,  engineer,  was  born  in  Ireland  in  1850  and  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  1875,  having  previously  followed  his 
profession  iu  the  Mediterranean  trade.  He  worked  for  several  years  on  Puget  Sound  steamers  and  was  engineer  and  part  owner  of 
the  Rapid  Transit  when  she  was  nearly  destroyed  by  fire  at  Tacoma  in  1882. 

'  Henry  Caretcns  commenced  bis  marine  career  in  1885  as  agent  at  Kiparia  for  the  Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation  Company, 
and  was  afterward  chief  clerk  at  that  point  and  had  charge  of  the  commissary.    In  1888  be  was  chief  clerk  for  Port  Captain  ).  W. 
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Railway  &  Navigation  Company  purser,  was  the  owner  of  the  handsome  little  sternwheeler  Monte  Cristo,  length 
ninety  feet,  beam  twenty-four  feet,  depth  of  hold  three  feet  nine  inches,  with  engines  ten  by  forty-eight  inches. 
She  was  first  commanded  by  Capt.  George  Hill,  with  William  McKenzie,  engineer,  and  is  at  present  owned  and 

operated  by  E.  Shellgren. 

The  steamer  Virgil  T.  Price,  length  forty-four  feet,  l>e am  four- 
teen feet,  depth  of  hold  six  feet  four  inches,  was  constructed  at  Eagle 
Harbor  by  Capt.  Frank  Price 10  and  T.  C.  Pendleton.  She  was  struck 
by  the  steamer  Olympian  and  cut  in  two  while  lying  at  the  dock 
December  6th,  was  raised  and  rebuilt  the  following  year,  and  burned 
in  1894.  Seattle  made  numerous  contributions  to  the  minor  steam 
fleet  in  1891,  among  them  the  Minnie  M.  33. 87  tons,  tug  Mystic  27.23, 
Cyrene  15.03,  Mayjlouer  16.04,  Forsaken  46.04,  Maggie  H.  Yarro  10.86, 
steam  launches  Perhaps,  Monoma,  Lena,  Marion  A.  and  Renton.  Capt. 
W.  H.  Ellis,  who  had  previously  been  interested  in  a  number  of 
steamers  on  the  Sound,  launched  the  sternwheeler  Ellis,  length  one 
hundred  and  twenty-nine  feet  seven  inches,  beam  twenty-seven  feet 
seven  inches,  depth  seven  feet  four  inches,  at  Ballard,  running  her 
on  different  routes  out  of  Seattle  until  1894,  when  she  was  destroyed 
by  fire.  The  sternwheeler  Florence  Henry,  length  seventy-five  feet, 
beam  twenty-two  feet,  depth  four  feet,  and  the  Occident,  44.01  tons, 
were  also  set  afloat  at  Ballard.  Small  steamers  and  launches  built 
elsewhere  on  the  Sound  in  1891  were  the  Little  Giant  at  Port  Blakely, 
Dandy  at  Port  Orchard,  Rover  at  Olympia,  La  Bon  Ton  at  Edmunds, 
Myra  at  Hoodsport,  E.  M.  Gill  at  North  Bay,  Lillian  R.  Moore  at 
Tacoma,  .-/.  R.  Robinson  at  Brooklyn,  and  the  Elfin  at  Houghton  on 
I.ake  Washington.  Brought  to  the  Sound  from  outside  districts  were 
the  Volga  from  the  Columbia  River,  the  Francis  Cutting,  Hermosa  and 
Rosie  from  San  Francisco,  and  the  steam  launches  Regie  and  Laurel  from  Chicago. 

The  steamship  Empress  0/  India  (  see  frontispiece),  the  first  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway's  Royal  Mail 
line  to  the  Orient,  arrived  at  Vancouver,  April  28th.  in  charge  of  Capt.  O.  Marshall.  The  dimensions  of  the 
India,  as  well  as  of  her  sister  ships,  the  Empress  of  Japan  and  Empress  of  China,  are,  length  four  hundred  and 
eighty-five  feet,  beam  fifty-one  feet,  depth  of  hold  thirty-six  feet,  gross  tonnage  5,700.  They  were  built  by  the 
Naval  Construction  &  Armament  Company  at  Barrow-in-Furness,  James  Fowler"  superintending  the  construction 
of  the  machinery.  The 
Empress  of  India  sailed  from 
Liverpool,  February  7th,  with 
a  large  party  of  excursionists 
bound  around  the  world, 
going  first  to  Gibraltar,  thence 
to  Naples  and  Marseilles, 
through  the  Suez  Canal, 
stopping  at  Ceylon  and  Co- 
lombo, then  across  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  to  Penang,  thence  to 
Singapore,  China  and  Japan, 

Troup,  but  returned  lo  Kiparia  in 
1890  In  1891  be  was  appointed 
purser  of  tbe  Olympian,  run  there 
for  a  short  lime,  and  then  became 
interested  with  Capt  Claud  Troup 
in  ttie  Greyhound,  afterward  build- 
ing the  steamer  Monte  Crista, 
which  he  sold  in  1893.  He  is  at 
present  in  the  shingle  business. 

"Capt.  Frank  Price  of 

Edmonds,  Wash.,  was  born  in  New  York  in  1859  and  commenced  steamboating  in  the  Northwest  on  the  Puget  Sound  steamer 
Celt  to  in  1880.  In  March,  1891,  he  constructed  the  tug  Virgil  T.  Price,  which  was  sunk  by  the  steamer  Olympian  the  sunt 
year,  but  rebuilt  shortly  sftrrwnrd.    Captain  Price  was  also  owner  of  the  old  steamer  Virginia,  and  is  now  building  a  new  one. 

"James  Fowler,  engineer,  of  Vancouver,  II.  C.  was  born  in  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  in  1849.  He  served  an  apprenticeship  with 
Barry,  Henry  &  Co.  of  that  city,  remaining  there  for  six  years  and  then  joining  the  Holland  line,  between  Liverpool  and  Montreal. 
While  in  that  service  he  passed  through  the  various  grades  from  assistant  to  chief  eugineer,  acting  iu  the  latter  capacity  for  six  years, 
during  which  time  be  superintended  the  construction  of  the  machinery  for  the  City  of  Glasgow,  Scotland  and  other  steamers.  He 
remained  in  that  employ  until  1889,  when  be  was  appointed  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  to  superintend  the 
construction  of  the  machinery  for  the  Empress  of  India,  Empress  of  fapan  and  Empress  of  China.  On  the  completion  of  the  last, 
the  Empress  of  China,  he  joined  her  as  chief  engineer  and  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  has  since  been  running  to  China  »nd 
Japan.  Before  coming  to  this  Coast,  Mr.  Fowler  crossed  the  Atlantic  Ocean  250  times  and  never  met  with  the  slightest  misfaip. 
His  record  on  the  Pacific  bids  fair  to  equal  that  on  the  Atlantic. 
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and  from  there  across  the  Pacific.  Frank  Upton's  Oriental  line  between  the  Columbia  River  and  Victoria  was  in 
successful  operation  in  1891  with  the  steamship  Zambesi,  Captain  Edwards,  an  old  Peninsular  &  Oriental  liner, 
the  Baiavia,  Captain  Hill,  and  the  Sussex,  Captain  Holt.  The  British  steamship  Tai  Choir.  Captain  Unswortli, 
from  China,  and  the  Grand/wlm,  Captain  Maason,  from  Liverpool,  were  among  the  arrivals  at  Victoria  and 
Vancouver,  the  latter  bringing,  among  other  cargo,  material  for  two  steel  screw  propellers,  which  were  put 
together  at  Coal  Harbor.  Both  steamships  remained  on  the  coast  for  several  months,  carrying  coal  from  Nanaimo 
to  San  Francisco  and  acting  as  feeders  for  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  between  Vancouver  and  the  Columbia 
River.    Steam  colliers  running  north  were  the  Wellington,  Captain  Salniond ;   Empire,  Butler:  Monlserrat, 

Blackburn  ;  and  .Saw  Pedro,  Hewett. 

The  sealing  industry  furnished  business  for  two 
well  known  coasting  steamers,  the  Cos/a  Rica  going 
north  as  a  tender  to  the  British  war  fleet  from  Bering 
Sea,  while  the  .-//  A'/'.  Captain  Plummer,  was  sent  to 
Alaska  to  be  used  as  a  prison  ship  for  captured  sealers. 
The  Queen,  Captain  Carroll,  was  running  to  Alaska, 
and  the  Al  KPs  place  in  the  Sound  trade  was  taken 
for  a  short  time  by  the  Eureka,  which  reappeared  in 
the  north  for  the  first  time  in  many  years.  The  Hay- 
tian  Republic  was  operated  to  the  Sound  in  opposition 
to  the  Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Company.  The  old 
steamship  Wilmington  was  in  service  between  Portland 
and  San  Francisco  in  charge  of  K.  J.  Moody,  captain, 
and  Thomas  Moran,  chief  engineer.  She  was  obliged 
to  make  a  trip  in  November  by  way  of  Puget  Sound 
to  replenish  her  coal  supply.  Moody  then  resigned 
command  and  was  succeeded  by  Captain  Jesseu.  The  most  important  additions  to  the  local  fleet  in  1891  were 
the  steamers  Comox  and  Capilano,  constructed  at  Vancouver,  B.C.,  by  Henry  Darling.  The  Comox  is  a  sloop- 
rigged  steel  propeller  one  hundred  and  five  feet  long,  eighteen  feet  beam,  and  five  feet  hold,  with  engines  twelve 
and  twenty-four  by  eighteen  inches,  has  accommodations  for  nearly  two  hundred  passengers,  and  a  speed  of 
eleven  miles  per  hour  on  a  coal  consumption  of  four  and  one-half  tons  in  twenty-four  hours.  She  is  running 
north  from  Vancouver.  The  Capilano,  which  was  intended  for  freighting  purposes,  was  launched  in  December, 
1891.  She  is  a  sloop-rigged  propeller  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  feet  long,  twenty-two  feet  beam,  and  ten 
feet  six  inches  hold,  with  engines  thirteen  and  one-quarter  and  twenty-six  by  eighteen  inches.  She  has  a 
speed  of  about  nine  miles  an  hour  and  is 
licensed  to  carry  twenty-five  deck  passengers. 

The  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  who  were 
the  pioneers  in  the  marine  business  in  the 
Northwest,  set  afloat  the  sternwheeler  Cale- 
donia at  New  Westminster  in  February,  1891, 
for  the  Skecna  River  trade.  She  is  one  hun- 
dred feet  long,  twenty-four  feet  six  inches 
beam,  five  feet  hold,  and  was  sent  to  her  new 
field  in  charge  of  Capt.  George  Odin,  with 
Thomas  Hatherly,  chief  engineer.  For  the 
past  three  years  she  has  been  commanded  by 
Capt.  John  H.  Bonser.  The  Nelson,  the  first 
sternwheeler  on  the  Kootenai,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Galena,  the  first  passenger 
steamer  on  those  waters,  was  completed  at 
Bonner's  Ferry  by  the  contractors  in  charge 
of  the  construction  of  the  Great  Northern 
Railway.  She  was  a  well  built  steamer,  with 
good  speed  and  carrying  capacity,  and  on  the 
completion  of  the  road,  like  the  Spokane,  was  sold  to  the  Columbia  &  Kootenai  Steam  Navigation  Company, 
and  is  still  in  their  service  between  Nelson  and  Bonner's  Ferry,  Idaho.  Another  small  sternwheeler,  the 
Ainsworth,  was  built  by  Bremtner,  Watson  &  Jevous  at  Ainsworth.  Her  first  master  was  Captain  Delany, 
who  operated  her  between  Ainsworth  and  Nelson,  disposing  of  her  in  1892  to  Capt.  August  Menenteau.  John 
Paterson  and  John  Campbell,"  who  are  still  handling  her  in  the  jobbing  trade  on  the  lake  and  river.  The 

"John  Campbell  has  been  engaged  in  the  marine  business  since  1879.  He  sailed  out  of  Glasgow  in  the  deep-water  trade  for 
several  years  and  was  for  three  years  on  the  Great  Lakes.  He  went  to  Kootenai  Lake  in  1891  and  »  at  present  part  owner  of  the 
steamer  Aintworth,  of  which  be  is  mate  and  pilot. 
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propeller  /Casio  was  also  constructed  on  the  Kootenai  in  1891  by  Buchanan  &  Yuill  for  towing  and  jobbing. 
She  is  still  in  commission,  but  has  never  been  very  successful.  Other  steamers  launched  in  British  Columbia 
waters  in  1891  were  the  Red  Star  on  Okanagan  Lake,  the  Morris  for  Naas  River,  the  Eva,  a  fishing  tug,  on 
Gardiner's  Inlet,  the  Neel  for  Alaska  service,  and  the  Kildonan.  The  Paget  Sound  steamer  Phantom  was 
purchased  by  Captain  J acobson  and  F.  Jones  and  placed  under  the  British  flag  September  2d,  and  the  old  tug 
5.  L.  Mastick  was  also  operated 
under  those  colors  by  her  new 
owners,  the  Ross-McLaren  Mill 
Company  of  Victoria.  The 
William  Irving  was  extensively 
overhauled  at  Victoria,  supplied 
with  new  machinery,  and  set 
afloat  March  4th,  and  the  West- 
ern Slope  was  dismantled.  The 
British  tugs  Lome  and  Pilot 
were  seized  at  Port  Towusend 
for  towing  in  American  waters. 
The  Lome  was  in  command  of 
Capt.  James  Christiansen,  Jr., 
who  succeeded  his  father  when 
he  was  appointed  pilot  in  the 
Victoria  district. 

H.  B.  M.  ship  Warspite 
was  in  the  graving  dock  at 
Esquimalt  for  over  three  months 
in  1891,  receiving  extensive  repairs  (see  illustration  on  page  291).  She  is  the  largest  vessel  which  has  ever  entered 
the  dock,  although  several  other  good-sized  craft  were  there  for  repairs  during  the  year,  among  them  H.  B.  M. 
ships  Champion  2, 380  tons,  Nymphe  1,140,  British  steamships  Hounslow  2,797,  Hatavia  2,553,  West  Indian  1,805, 
Mongkut  1 ,354,  Danube  886,  American  steamship  City  of  Topeka,  steamers  City  of  Seattle,  City  of  Kingston,  Premier, 
Yosemite,  Islander,  United  States  steamer  Pinta,  and  the  British  bark  Hawthombank.  The  Gox  emor  Ames,  the 
first  five-masted  schooner  in  the  United  States,  arrived  at  Nanaimo,  April  19,  1891.  She  was  built  at  Waldboro, 
Me.,  in  1888,  was  two  hundred  and  forty-five  feet  six  inches  long,  fifty  feci  beam,  twenty-one  feet  hold,  and 
registered  1,689  tons.  The  British  bark  Embleton  reached  Port  Townsend,  March  13th,  after  a  remarkable  passage 
of  613  days  from  Androssan.  Storm,  disaster,  contrary  winds  and  sickness  were  given  as  reasons  for  the  repeated 
delays  suffered  by  the  vessel.  She  sailed  from  Androssan,  July  3,  1889,  and  encountered  heavy  weather,  which 
damaged  her  rigging  so  that  she  was  unable  to  round  the  Cape  and  was  obliged  to  put  back  to  Port  Stauley  for 
repairs  October  21st.    She  got  away  from  there  March  25,  1890,  and  made  fair  progress  until  April  14th.  when  a 

gale  carried  away  the  foremast,  so  that  she  could  not  get 
around,  passed  wide  of  the  Falkland  Islands,  and  stood 
in  for  Montevideo,  arriving  off  the  La  Plata,  May  3d,  where 
she  was  caught  in  a  heavy  pampero,  which  strained  her  badly. 
On  the  twentieth  she  secured  a  pilot  and  three  days  later  was 
towed  into  Montevideo  by  three  tugs.  There  the  cargo  was 
discharged  and  the  vessel  docked  for  repairs,  which  were  not 
completed  until  December,  and  on  the  third  of  that  mouth 
she  put  to  sea,  finally  reaching  her  destination.  The  Embleton 
had  on  a  former  occasion  achieved  considerable  notoriety  by 
arriving  at  Astoria  with  nearly  all  of  the  crew  dead  or  dying 
from  the  effects  of  a  strange  fever  which  they  had  contracted 
at  Acapulco.  The  old  British  tea  clipper  Oberon  sailed  into 
Astoria,  April  20,  1891 ,  after  a  record-breaking  trip  of  twenty- 
four  days  from  Yokohama.  The  British  ships  Lorton,  Captain 
Steele,  and  Coekermouth,  Captain  McAdam,  raced  from  Liver- 
pool to  Astoria,  the  Lorton  beating  the  Coekemionth  by  one 
day.  The  two  vessels  were  side  by  side  in  plain  sight  of  each  other  for  nearly  two  months,  the  captains 
exchanging  frequent  visits  before  they  finally  drifted  apart. 

The  sailing  craft  built  in  the  Northwest  in  1891  included  the  four-masted  schooners  Meteor,  length  one 
hundred  and  seventy-seven  feet  three  inches,  beam  thirty-eight  feet  four  inches,  depth  of  hold  thirteen  feet  five 
inches,  net  tonnage  561.84;  Prosper,  length  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven  feet,  beam  thirty-eight  feet  five 
inches,  depth  thirteen  feet  five  inches,  net  tonnage  562.54  ;  W.  H.  Talbot,  length  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
feet  six  inches,  beam  forty  feet  three  inches,  depth  fifteen  feet  one  inch,  tonnage  816.75  ;  AHee  Cook,  length  one 
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hundred  and  eighty-five  feet  six  inches,  beani  thirty-nine  feet,  depth  fifteen  feet  four  inches  ;  John  D.  Tallanl, 
533  tons  ;  schooner  Aloha,  Capt.  Richard  Dabel,"  length  one  hundred  and  ninety  feet  four  inches,  beam  forty  feet 
two  inches,  depth  fifteen  feet  three  inches,  tonnage  763.82,  at  Port  Blakcly  ;  schooner  Anaconda,  length  fifty-four 
teet,  beam  sixteen  feet  eight  inches,  depth  nine  feet  one  inch,  at  Seattle  ;  barkentiue  Chehalis,  length  one  hundred 
and  seventy-seven  feet,  beam  forty  feet,  depth  fourteen  feet  five  inches,  at  Hoquiam,  Wash.  The  barkentine 
Arago,  length  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  feet  four  inches,  beam  thirty -eight  feet  eight  inches,  depth  twelve  feet 
two  inches,  net  tonnage  476  ;  the  schooner  V'olante,  length  ninety-two  feet  four  inches,  beam  twenty-five  feet  nine 
inches,  depth  eight  feet  three  inches,  net  tonnage  92.40;  and  the  schooner  Bonhead,  length  ninety  feet  four 
inches,  beam  twenty-two  feet  three  inches,  depth  ten  feet  eight  inches,  were  set  afloat  at  Coos  Bay,  Or.  The 
Columbia  River  Fishermen's  Protective  Union  constructed  the  schooner  Pathfinder,  length  seventy -seven  feet, 
beam  twenty-four  feet,  depth  six  feet.  The  schooner  Transit,  length  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  feet  two  inches, 
beam  thirty-seven  feet  one  inch,  depth  thirteen  feet  one  inch,  net  tonnage  50.S.50,  was  completed  at  Ballard, 
Wash.,  for  Capt.  P.  Jorgenson  and  other  San  Francisco  parties.  Two  small  schooners,  the  James  G.  Blaine  and 
Mohawk,  were  launched  at  South  Bend,  and  at  Seattle  the  sealing  schooner  Emmett  Edit:,  fifty  feet  long  and 
seventeen  feet  beam,  for  the  Neah  Bay  Indians,  who  have  since  operated  her  as  a  sealer.  The  propeller  Laurel,  a 
forty-foot  steamer,  was  built  at  Chican,  Alaska,  and  the  schooner  Aida,  length  one  hundred  and  eighty-three  feet, 
beam  thirty-nine  feet,  depth 
twelve  feet,  net  tonnage 
533.98,  at  Port  Ludlow  in 
1891. 

Misfortune  befell  a 
large  number  of  steam  and 
sailing  vessels  in  1891,  and 
many  lives  and  a  vast  amount 
of  property  were  sacrificed. 
A  disaster  which  proved  more 
costly  to  the  wreckers  than 
any  other  in  the  Northwest 
overtook  the  splendid  steam 
collier  San  Pedro,  November 
23d,  while  en  route  from 
Comox  to  San  Francisco  with 
4,000  tons  of  coal.  The 
steamer,  in  charge  of  Capt. 
Charles  Hcwett  and  Pilot 
James  Christiansen,  struck 
Brotchie  Ledge,  near  the 
entrance  to  Victoria  harbor. 
She  could  not  be  backed  off, 
and  as  speedily  as  possible 
attempts  were  made  to  lighten 
her.  Captain  Salmond  of  the  Wellington  went  to  the  wreck  with  a  crew  of  men,  and  a  diver  from  H.  B.  M.  ship 
S'ymphe  went  down  and  made  an  examination.  During  the  night  about  three  hundred  tons  of  her  cargo  were 
removed,  and  at  9:30  the  next  morning  the  steamer  suddenly  sank  in  about  eight  and  one-half  fathoms  astern  and 
four  and  one-half  abreast.  Attempts  to  raise  her  were  at  once  made,  but  so  much  time  elapsed  before  proper 
appliances  could  be  secured  that  she  had  become  firmly  impaled.  T.  P.  H.  Whitclaw  of  San  Francisco  spent 
nearly  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  float  her,  and  other  divers  met  with  similar 
success.  The  last  attempt  was  made  in  1894,  by  Moran  Brothers  of  Seattle,  who,  with  the  aid  of  a  number  of 
immense  pumps,  succeeded  in  securing  a  very  good  start ;  but,  before  their  operations  were  completed,  a  heavy 
sea  destroyed  the  advantage  they  had  gained,  and,  before  they  could  get  their  plant  again  in  working  order,  a 
second  storm  swept  away  a  large  share  of  their  gear  and  a  portion  of  the  stern  of  the  steamer,  leaving  her  a 
hopeless  wreck.  The  bow  and  foremast  of  the  vessel  were  still  in  plain  view  early  in  1895,  and  the  Victorians,  to 
whom  the  unfortunate  craft  had  proved  an  eyesore,  were  endeavoring  to  have  the  Dominion  Government  remove 
it  with  dynamite.  Pilot  Christiansen,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  steamer  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  made  the 
following  official  report : 

"  Veft.  Union  coal  wharf  in  Hay nes  Sound  at  9:30  a.  m.,  Sunday,  November  22,  1S91,  drawing  twenty-five  feet  aft ;  rounded 
Trial  Island  at  8x10  P.  m  ,  three-fourths  of  ■  mile  oft".  Proceeded  two  or  two  and  a  quarter  miles  on  course,  then  slowed  engines  half 
speed,  and  took  bearing  Fisguard  light,  west  one-half  north.    Slowed  the  engines  to  dead  slow,  and  hauled  in  toward  Fisguard 

"Capt.  Richard  Dabel  was  born  in  Germany  in  1859  and  served  when  a  boy  in  the  coasting  and  deep-water  trade  out  of 
'  Hainan  ports.  He  also  served  a  year  in  the  German  Navy,  where  he  qualified  as  a  reserve  lieutenant.  On  leaving  the  naval  service 
he  returned  to  the  merchant  marine  mid  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  18*9.  He  was  first  engaged  on  the  ship  Ftank  A*.  Thayer,  has 
tince  been  sailing  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands'  trade  on  different  vessels,  and  since  1892  has  commanded  the  four-masted  schooner  Aloha. 
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light,  keeping  it  three-quarters  of  *  point  on  starboard  bow  ;  both  captain  and  myself  on  bridge,  looking  for  Brotcbie  Ledge  buoy, 
the  glare  of  the  electric  lights  making  it  difficult  to  discern  objects  clearly.  The  lookout  on  the  forecastle  head  indicating  something 
reported  ahead,  gave  the  order  at  once  '  hard  astarboard'  |  thinking  it  to  be  my  boat  under  the  bow),  and  started  to  signal  the 
engine-room  to  stop  and  reverse  engines;  but,  before  I  reached  the  handle  of  engiiie  room  telegraph,  the  vessel  struck  the 
bottom,  carrying  her  way,  and  moved  some  distance  before  she  brought  up  hard  and  fast  on  Brotchie  Ledge.  Thinking  she  would 
work  clear  of  the  ledge,  went  full  speed  ahead,  with  helm  hard  astarboard,  but  found  she  still  remained  immovable.  Reversed 
engines  and  went  full  speed  astern,  but  without  success." 

The  unfortunate  Evangel,  which  came  into  existence  in  such  a  peculiar  way,  was  the  scene  of  a  terrible 
boiler  explosion,  October  15th,  while  lying  at  the  wharf  at  Sehome.  The  steamer  had  been  laid  up  for  the  night, 
and  Chief  Engineer  Mann  and  Captain  Morgan  were  on  shore.  Soon  after  they  had  left  the  boat  the  boiler 
suddenly  exploded,  tearing  the  house  and  upper  works  to  atoms.  Julius  Flint,  the  fireman,  who  was  standing  oil 
the  main  deck  lighting  a  lamp  when  the  explosion  occurred,  was  caught  by  the  flying  timbers  and  bruised  and 
scalded  so  that  death  occurred  shortly  afterward.  William  R.  Biggs,  a  deckhand,  was  scalded  and  injured  from 
inhaling  steam  and  smoke  so  that  he  died  at  the  marine  hospital  in  Port  Townsend  the  next  day.  Gus 
Carlson,  employed  in  the  same  capacity,  was  drowned  in  his  bunk  by  the  bursting  of  the  water  tank.  Albert  E. 
Briggs,  assistant  engineer,  and  David  Ross  and  John  Feeny,  firemen,  were  severely  burned  and  crushed,  but 
subsequently  recovered.  Charles  R.  Turner,  steward,  and  Joseph  Burrows,  cook,  were  also  severely  scalded. 
The  boiler  flew  from  amidships  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  upward  and  forward  over  the  bow.  falling  into  the  bay. 
An  investigation  failed  to  reveal  the  cause  of  the  explosion,  as  the  evidence  showed  that  the  fires  were  banked 
in  the  usual  manner  and  that  the  water  was  within  two  inches  of  the  top  of  the  gauge,  with  a  very  low- 
pressure  of  steam. 

The  British  ship  Strathblane,  from  Honolulu  for  the  Columbia  River,  was  wrecked  on  North  Beach,  about 
nine  miles  from  the  Columbia  River,  at  5:15  a.  m.,  November  3,  1891.  The  vessel  was  twenty  days  out  from 
Honolulu,  and  approached  the  Columbia  in  a  very  dense  fog,  which  was  followed  by  a  heavy  gale.  Tbc 
long-continued  thick  weather  prevented  the  master  from  taking  an  observation,  and  his  chronometer  was  defective. 
Soon  after  striking,  the  seas  began  breaking  over  the  deck,  and  the  vessel  was  soon  battered  to  pieces.  The  crew 
remained  with  her  until  the  last  moment,  and  then  started  through  the  surf  for  shore.  The  first  to  leave  the  ship 
came  in  on  the  flood  tide  and  reached  the  beach  in  safety  ;  but  Cuthell,  captain  ;  Donald  McLeod,  carpenter ; 
Thomas  Hunter,  cook  ;  R.  Hughes  and  John  Buyers,  seamen  ;  and  H.  Lewis,  a  passenger,  perished  in  the  surf, 
and  Donald  McDonald,  an  apprentice,  received  injuries  from  which  he  afterward  died.  First  Officer  Murray  and 
the  rest  of  the  crew  were  kindly  cared  for  by  the  citizens  of  Ilwaco,  and  the  bodies  of  the  captain  and  his  men 
were  interred  in  the  cemetery  there.  Captain  Cuthell  was  well  known  on  the  Columbia  River,  and  much  regret 
was  expressed  at  his  untimely  end.  He  remained  with  his  ship  until  the  last,  and  after  bidding  Murray  good-by, 
and  giving  him  a  message  for  his  wife  in  England,  said  :  "  I  suppose  this  will  be  put  down  as  another  case  of 
reckless  navigation,  but  God  kuows  I  did  the  best  I  could."  The  steamer  Maggie  Ross,  Captain  Marshall,  while 
en  route  from  Coos  Bay  to  San  Francisco  with  a  cargo  of  lumber,  encountered  a  heavy  storm,  which  stove  in  her 
house,  carried  away  the  boats  and  smokestack,  and  swept  the  decks  clean.  The  vessel  fell  into  the  trough  of  the 
sea  and  became  helpless  and  unmanageable,  her  engines  having  stopped.  H.  C.  Anderson,  the  steward,  received 
injuries  from  which  he  died  December  8th,  and  Peter  Green,  second  officer,  was  drowned.  Three  of  the  crew 
were  rescued  on  the  eighth  by  the  schooner  Annie  Gee ;  the  following  day  the  Webfoot  picked  up  the  remaining 
survivors,  and  on  the  eleventh  the  steamer  Willamette  Valley  towed  the  wreck  into  Yaquina  Bay. 

The  bark  General  Butler,  from  Port  Gamble  for  San  Francisco,  November  28th,  with  a  million  feet  of 
lumber  for  the  Pugct  Mill  Company,  encountered  a  fearful  gale  and  broke  up  December  8th  about  one  hundred 
miles  southwest  of  Cape  Arago.  The  crew  left  the  vessel  in  two  boats,  Captain  Parker  and  five  men  landing  at 
Cape  Arago  on  the  night  of  December  t  tth  in  an  exhausted  condition.  Portions  of  the  hull  and  the  lumber  cargo 
hung  together  until  December  17th,  when  the  derelict  drifted  into  Yaquina  Bay  and  struck  the  jetty,  of  which  it 
carried  away  about  eighty  feet  and  then  went  to  pieces.  The  American  schooner  Kitsap,  Capt.  Henry  Tibbetts, 
from  Port  Townsend  for  Shanghai,  was  caught  in  a  typhoon  and  wrecked  on  Boridino  Island,  in  latitude  25°  55' 
north  and  longitude  131°  11' west.  The  vessel  sailed  from  Port  Townsend,  July  4th,  with  a  million  feet  ot 
lumber,  and  at  3:00  A.  m.,  September  6th,  struck  and  immediately  commenced  going  to  pieces,  leaving  the  crew 
barely  time  to  get  iuto  an  eighteen-foot  boat  before  the  schooner  floated  away.  They  remained  on  the  rocks  for 
twenty-seven  days  waiting  for  the  gale  to  subside.  As  there  was  no  water  there,  Captain  Tibbetts  and  three  of 
his  men  started  for  the  Loochoo  Islands.  180  miles  distant,  where  they  arrived  six  days  later,  after  having  teen 
three  days  without  water.  They  were  picked  up  by  the  Japanese  steamer  Tatyuman,  which  was  dispatched  by 
the  governor  of  Okamana  Island  and  had  previously  rescued  the  rest  of  the  crew.  They  were  taken  to  Kobe  and 
thence  by  the  Empress  of  Japan  to  Victoria.  The  Nova  Scottan  bark  Sarah,  Captain  Greenhalgh,  from  Manila 
in  ballast  for  Port  Blakely,  was  wrecked  on  the  west  coast  of  Vancouver  Island  during  a  fog  and  gale  November 
8th.  The  crew  left  the  vessel  in  the  lifeboats,  and  two  of  the  number  were  lost  in  effecting  a  landing  through  the 
surf.  The  captain,  who  was  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  baby,  succeeded  in  reaching  shore.  The  Sarah  was  a 
wooden  bark  of  1,142  tons  register,  and  was  seventeen  years  old. 

The  schooner  Premier,  Captain  Poulsen,  was  wrecked  on  the  Choumagiu  Islands,  May  8th,  with  a  $12,000 
cargo,  which  was  sold  with  the  wreck  for  $150,  the  purchasers  saving  the  schooner  and  nearly  all  of  her  freight. 
The  American  ship  Palestine,  Captain  McCartney,  from  Tacoma  for  San  Francisco  with  2,500  tons  of  coal, 
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struck  on  San  Francisco  bar,  June  26th,  receiving  injuries  which  sent  her  to  the  bottom  an  hour  later.  The  tug 
Virgil  T.  Price,  while  lying  at  the  coal  bunkers  near  the  foot  of  Madison  Street,  Seattle,  December  7th,  was  cut  in 
two  by  the  Olympian,  Captain  Anderson,  and  sank  immediately.  The  Olympian  was  coming  into  her  dock  under 
a  pretty  good  head  and  refused  to  answer  her  helm.  The  Price  was  afterward  raised.  The  new  Pee,  which  was 
equipped  with  the  machinery  from  the  steamer  of  the  same  name  burned  at  Seattle  in  18.89,  met  the  same  fate  in 
the  Duwamisb  River,  March  6th.  She  was  bound  for  the  White  River,  but  had  lost  her  propeller  and  was  lying 
at  anchor.  She  was  owned  by  Capt.  Ed  Taylor  and  commanded  by  Capt.  H.  J.  Gillespie.  The  British  steamer 
Alpha,  which  was  rebuilt  from  the  Richmond,  burned  in  1889,  went  up  in  flames  near  New  Westminster, 
September  23d.  The  loss  was  estimated  at  f  :.>..«>..  with  an  insurance  of  $5,000.  The  steamer  lixpress  burned 
to  the  water's  edge  at  Marshfield,  September  8th.  The  handsome  twin-screw  propeller  Mary  Kraft  met  a  similar 
end  on  Lake  Washington  near  Yesler  Avenue  at  3:00  A.  M.,  Septetnl>cr  21st.  Capt.  John  Anderson  and  Engineer 
Gus  Neaher  narrowly  escaping  with  their  lives.  The  steamer  belonged  to  Captain  Kraft  and  was  valued  at 
$13,000,  with  an  insurance  of  $8,000.  The  steamer  Marion,  on  the  upper  Columbia,  broke  away  from  her 
moorings  May  20th  and  was  carried  over  the  rapids  and  broken  up.  The  British  steamer  Nellie,  while  lying  at 
anchor  in  Howe  Sound,  with  no  one  alward,  dragged  anchor  in  a  gale  March  14th,  and  filled  and  sank  in  deep 
water,  becoming  a  total  loss.  The  steamship  Zambesi  collided  with  the  schooner  Fanny  Dutard  on  the  Sound, 
August  23d,  the  Dutard  sustaining  damages  amounting  to  several  thousand  dollars.  The  schooner  Sea  Gull, 
Capt.  Frank  White,  was  wrecked  on  the  rocks  near  Cape  St.  James,  May  12th,  the  crew  escaping.  The  schooner 
l.illie,  built  at  Essex  in  1851,  sank 
of  Vancouver  Island,  and  became  a 
C.  O.  Whitmore,  owned  by  Capt. 
entrance  of  Hilo  harbor  with  half 
Honolulu  in  tow  of  a  tug.  She 
Ward  of  Port  Blakely.  The 
from  Anacortes  for  San  Juan  Island, 
Anacortcs,  February  10th.  The 
Salmond,  met  with  two  serious 
seventy  miles  south  of  the  Colum- 
cisco,  she  lost  her  propeller,  was 
drifted  until  noon  of  the  twenty- 
lighthouse  was  sighted,  northeast 
At  7:30  o'clock  that  evening  the 
and  offered  to  tow  her  to  anchorage 
half  an  hour  later  the  steamer 
in  tow  for  San  Francisco,  arriving 
Montserrai  got  her  hawser  aboard, 
collided  with  the  Wellington, 
plate  in  the  forward  compartment 
accident  occurred  in  November, 
with  a  broken  shaft  November  4th 
Pedro.  The  steamship  Abyssinia, 
Pacific  Railway's  liners,  burned  on  the  Atlantic,  December  16th,  while  en  route  from  New  York  to  Liverpool. 
The  passengers  and  crew  were  rescued  by  the  steamship  Spree,  all  of  them  saving  their  personal  effects. 

Among  the  deaths  in  marine  circles  in  1891  were  those  of  Capt.  Alexander  P.  Ankcny  at  Salem,  March 
23d,  aged  seventy  -eight ;  Capt.  J.  C.  Brittain,  prominent  in  Puget  Sound  steamboat  history,  at  Concord,  June  1st, 
aged  fifty-seven  ;  Capt.  James  N.  Mcintosh,  for  the  past  eighteen  years  a  Victoria  pilot,  at  that  city,  February 
10th,  aged  sixty-one  ;  John  Melville,  engineer  of  the  tug  WalUnva,  at  Astoria,  April  3d,  aged  fifty  ;  Capt.  W.  C. 
Saunders  of  Tacoma,  who  left  there  to  take  the  whaleback  C.  IV.  Wetmore  to  Liverpool,  in  the  latter  port,  July 
:9th,  aged  fifty-two ;  Capt.  J.  N.  Frazier,  who  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  on  the  steamer  Shubrick,  at  Portland. 
October  19th,  aged  sixty-two  ;  Capt.  E.  L-  Marshall,  who  reached  the  Coast  in  the  bark  MoneyUk  in  the  sixties, 
lost  overboard  from  the  steamer  Arago  while  en  route  from  San  Francisco  to  Marshfield,  August  18th  ;  Capt. 
George  A.  Cushman,  for  a  long  time  master  of  the  Puget  Sound  steamer  Comet  and  who  built  the  Lillie  for  the 
White  River  trade,  at  Ellensburgh,  August  23d  ;  and  Captain  Lyons,  well  known  in  the  Northwest  as  commander 
of  the  steamships  Active,  Orizaba  and  Victoria,  at  San  Francisco,  March  23d.  Capt.  William  Renton,  a  very 
prominent  figure  in  the  lumber  and  marine  business  on  Puget  Sound,  passed  away  July  18th.  He  was  a  native 
of  Pictou,  Nova  Scotia,  and  arrived  at  San  Francisco  in  his  own  ship  Mary  and  Jane  in  1850,  going  from  there  to 
Puget  Sound.  Capt.  John  L.  Butler,  one  of  the  oldest  pilots  on  Puget  Sound,  died  at  Port  Townsend,  aged 
sixty-one.  In  the  early  days  of  steamboating  on  these  waters  he  served  on  the  old  steamers  Constitution,  EHt* 
Anderson  and  Wilson  G.  Hunt,  and  was  also  pilot  on  the  United  States  steamship  Massachusetts. 

After  a  long  period  of  remarkable  prosperity  the  Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation  Company's  steamboat 
interests  on  Puget  Sound  were  abandoned  in  1892.    The  company  was  now  controlled  by  the  Union  Pacific,  who 


Capt  W  b.  Sbyhou 


in  Dodge's  Cove,  on  the  west  coast 
total  loss.    The  American  bark 
Rufus  Calhoun,  stranded  at  the 
a  cargo  of  sugar  while  en  route  to 
was  commanded  by  Capt.  B.  H. 
steamer  Union,  Capt.  A.  W.  Berry, 
foundered  soon  after  leaving 
collier  Wellington  ,  Capta  i  n 
mishaps  in  1891.  April  26th,  while 
bia  River,  en  route  for  San  Fran- 
unm anageahle  under  sail,  and 
ninth,  when  Cape  Disappointment 
by  north,  nineteen  miles  distant, 
steamship  Sussex  came  alongside 
for  salvage.    This  was  refused,  and 
Montserrai  appeared  and  took  her 
May  3d,  at  10:00  p.  m.    Before  the 
the  British  bark  Lady  F.lizabeth 
breaking  one  frame  and  cracking  a 
above  the  water  line.    The  second 
when  the  steamer  was  picked  up 
and  towed  into  Victoria  by  the  San 
one  of  the  first  of  the  Canadian 
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had  delegated  the  care  of  their  water  lines  to  Capt.  B.  F.  Pegram.  The  D.  S.  Baker  and  all  other  marine 
property  owned  by  the  company  was  removed  from  the  middle  river,  and  a  few  months  later,  when  the  high  water 
prevented  the  operation  of  their  railroad,  the  company  suffered  a  daily  loss  of  several  hundred  dollars  because  of 
having  no  boat  to  handle  business  between  the  Cascades  and  The  Dalles.  A  disagreement  with  employees 
regarding  the  value  of  their  sendees  ensued  upon  the  inauguration  of  the  new  management,  and  a  large  fleet  of 
grain  vessels  anxious  to  pass  in  and  out  of  the  Columbia  was  delayed  for  several  weeks  pending  the  settlement 
of  the  difficulty,  which  was  not  satisfactorily  adjusted  until  the  tug  RelieJ  came  up  from  San  Francisco  and 
commenced  towing  on  the  bar,  shipmasters  in  many  cases  paying  her  after  the  Union  Pacific  had  collected  for 
towage  in  and  out.  When  the  Sound  routes  were  abandoned  the  Emma  Hayward  was  towed  to  the  Columbia  by 
the  tug  Escort,  arriving  at  Astoria  in  September,  and  the  Hassalo  was  taken  round  by  Capt.  Cyrus  Herriman  in 
August.  Capt.  E.  J.  Rathbone,  who  had  ably  filled  the  position  of  port  captain  on  the  Sound,  remained  in  charge 
a  short  time,  and  then  chartered  one  or  two  steamers  and  secured  the  mail  contract  to  Belliugham  Bay.  The  old 
sidewheeler  Idaho  was  bought  by  Capt.  Joseph  Hastings,  who  had  brought  the  whaleback  C.  W.  Wetmore  out  the 
previous  year.  He  operated  her  for  a  short  time  and  then  sold  her  to  Capt.  C.  D.  Brownfield.  Before  leaving  the 
Sound  the  Union  Pacific  made  a  traffic  arrangement  with  the  Puget  Sound  &  Alaska  Steamship  Company,  who 
have  since  handled  their  business.  Capt.  D.  B.  Jackson,  who  had  organized  the  latter  company,  disposed  of  hi> 
holdings  to  the  Northern  Pacific  in  October,  and  was  succeeded  as  superintendent  by  Walter  Oakes.  The  steamers 
of  the  company  have  since  been  operated  as  part  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  system.  This  corporation  was 
not  the  only  bidder  for  the  business  abandoned  by  the  Union  Pacific,  and  a  division  of  the  trade  was  made  by 
giving  the  Canadian  Pacific  Navigation  Company  the  Whatcom,  and  the  Hastings  Steamboat  Company  the  Pott 
Angeles  and  Neah  Bay  route. 

Puget  Sound's  marine  commerce,  which  less  than  a  generation  before  had  been  handled  by  a  fleet  of  vessels 
whose  combined  tonnage  for  a  year  was  less  than  that  of  the  arrivals  for  a  single  day  in  1S92,  had  registered,  at 
the  Port  Townsend  custom  house,  in  addition  to  a  large  number  of  vessels  coming  from  foreign  and  California 
ports,  the  following  craft  as  belonging  to  the  Puget  Sound  district.  The  net  tonnage,  year  and  place  where 
built,  and  sole  or  managing  owner's  name,  are  also  given:  Steamship  Alice  Blanchard,  349 .70,  1890,  Tacoma. 
W-  G.  Heller;  steamers  Angeles,  44  2.5,  1S89,  Port  Angeles,  L.  B.  Hastings  ;  fit:,  40.27.  1881,  Arcadia.  Edward 
Miller;  Brick.  34.55,  1883.  Seattle,  J.  W.  Tartc  ;  Buckeye,  24. 78,  1890,  Seattle,  O.  J.  Wallace;  City  of  Quincy. 
195.40,  1*78,  Portland,  Walter  Oakes;  Challenger,  25.99.  '885,  Seattle,  Oscar  Holm;  Columbia,  377.94,  1891, 
Little  Dalles,  George  M.  Martin  ;  Cyrus  Wa/ker,  154.25,  1864,  San  Francisco,  Cyrus  Walker  ;  Daisy,  97.87,  1880. 
Seattle,  Walter  Oakes  ;  Discovery,  55.15,  1889,  Port  Townsend,  L.  Rothschild:  Detroit,  61.38,  1889,  Detroit, 
W.  P.  Sayward  :  Dispatch,  62.14,  1890,  Seattle,  L.  Heuspeter ;  Edna,  1953,  1882,  Seattle,  H.  M.  Race;  Edith. 
135.99,  ,88j.  San  Francisco,  Walter  Oakes;  Elisa  Anderson.  197.49,  1859,  Portland,  Walter  Oakes;  E.  W. 
Purdy,  83.82,  1888.  Utsalady,  W.  K.  Merwiu  ;  Enterprise,  18.83,  l89'.  Port  Townsend,  L.  B.  Hastings  ;  Evangel, 
97.43,  1882,  Seattle,  W.  S.  Mann  ;  Favorite,  269  53,  1868,  Utsalady,  W.  P.  Sayward  ;  Francis  Cutting,  59.79. 
1889,  San  Francisco,  L.  F.  Gault ;  Grace,  27.22,  1880,  Seattle,  W.  B.  Seymore  ; "  Gar/and,  60.33,  ,89°.  Fort 
Townsend,  L.  B.  Hastings  ;  Goliah,  235.86,  1849,  New  York,  Cyrus  Walker  ;  Harry  Lynn,  45.51.  188 1,  Tacoma, 
J.  S.  McMillan  ;  Isabella,  13.39.  1889,  Port  Hadlock,  Robert  Airey  ;  /.  M.  Coleman,  43.17,  1887,  Seattle,  J.  M. 
Coleman;  /.  E.  Boyden,  53.08,  1888,  Seattle;  /.  R.  McDonald,  214.82,  1890,  Ballard,  C.  H.  Pennington; 
/  C.  Brittain.  96.86,  1885,  Seattle,  E.  E.  Caiue  ;  Kootenai.  268.52,  1885,  Eittle  Dalles,  Wash.,  H.  M.  McCartney  . 
Katie,  27.75,  San  Francisco,  W.  H.  Hansen  ;  Lottie,  30.17.  1882,  Cypress  Island,  S.  Sweeney  ;  L.J.  Perry,  39.98, 

1875,  Port  Gamble,  S.  Baxter;  Michigan,  21.05,  1885,  Portland,  James  Nugent  ;  Mela,  25.48,  t888,  Lake  Bay, 
Wash.,  C.  O.  Lorenz  ;  Mogul,  61.60,  1886,  Tacoma,  J.  H.  Stetson  ;  Mabel,  114.79,  1889,  Seattle,  E.  A.  Swift : 
Mystic,  27.23,  1881,  Eagle  Harbor,  H.  H.  Morrison  ;  Monticello,  174  92,  1892,  Ballard,  Z.  J.  Hatch  :  Nellie,  55. 03, 

1876,  Seattle.  John  A.  Campbell  ;  Occident,  44.01,  1890,  Ballard,  F.  O.  Woodward  ;  Politkofsky,  174.89,  1866,  Sitka, 
William  Renton  :  Pearl.  53.91,  1S84,  Seattle,  A.  J.  Edwards  ;  Phantom.  28.1 1,  1868,  Port  Madison,  W.  H.  Stimson  : 
Perhaps,  5.65.  1891 ,  Seattle,  G.  E.  Budlong  ;  Puritan,  14.18,  1887,  Portland,  D.  Drysdale  ;  Queen  City,  33.66. 
1883.  Seattle,  W.  C.  Stetson  ;  Rapid  Transit,  82.33,  '891,  Port  Hadlock,  E.  E.  Caine  ;  Rosie  Olsen,  33.05.  1886, 
East  Portland,  N.  Hodgson;  Richard  Holyoke,  90.94.  1877,  Seabeck,  E-  P.  Blake;  Rainier,  51.54,  1877. 
Seattle,  O.  J.  Carr  ;  Saranac,  9.70,  1878,  Whatcom,  J.  W.  Blake  ;  Shoo  Fly,  27.32,  1881,  Coupeville,  H.  J.  Auly  . 
Sarah  M.  Renton,  68.57,  1889,  Port  Blakely,  William  Campbell ;  Susie,  42.12,  1879,  Seattle,  W.  S.  Bowen  : 
.S"««  Juan,  23.49,  '887,  East  Portland,  George  E.  Hall  ;  S.  L.  Mastick,  106.50,  1869,  Port  Discovery.  W.  C. 
Hammond;  Seattle,  6.52,  188 1,  Seattle,  W.  R  Tarte  ;  Triumph,  66.97,  1889,  Lynden,  C.  M.  Maltby  ;  Tacoma. 
128.42,  1876,  San  Francisco,  E.  P.  Blake  ;  Tyee,  158.17,  1884,  Port  Ludlow,  E.  P.  Blake  ;  Utsalady,  33.26,  1884, 
Utsalady,  John  M.  Collins;  If.  F.  Munroe,  99.81,  1883,  Seattle,  E.  W-  Smith;  IV.  K.  Merrvin,  166.04.  l883- 
Seattle,  Walter  Oakes ;  Washington,  193  08,  1881,  Vaucouver,  Walter  Oakes ;  Wasp,  15.66,  1890,  Eagle  Harbor, 
A.   P.  Spaulding;   Wanderer,   125.01,   1890,  Port  Blakely.  E.  P.  Blake;   Wilduvod,   26.79,   '884.  Portland, 


Capt.  W.  B.  Seyuiore  was  born  in  New  Hampshire  in  1850,  and  after  coming  west  engaged  in  stea  ui  boating  on  the  Colorado 


River.    He  went  from  there  to  i'uget  Sound,  where  he  ran  for  a  short  time  on  the  steamer  Linden,  going  from  her  to  the /.  f>.  LiMy 


and  a  number  of  other  well  known  Puget  Sound  steamers.  He  has  been  inlere*ted  in  several  boat*  as  owner  and  part  owner  and 
has  always  been  very  successful  in  operating  them.  At  the  present  time  he  is  runniug  the  steamer  Grace  out  of  Seattle,  and  makes 
his  home  at  Chico,  Kitaap  County,  Wash. 
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LB.  Hastings;  Yakima.  173.54.  1874.  Port  Gamble.  Cyrus  Walker ;  City  of Kingston,  816.35,  1884,  Wilmington, 
Del.,  Walter  Oakes;  City  of  Seattle,  912.73,  1890,  Philadelphia,  Walter  Oakes;  Pioneer,  80.48,  1887,  Philadelphia. 
E.  P.  Blake  :  Chinook,  10.82,  1889.  Astoria,  H.  A.  Williams  ;  Fleetitvod.  67.70,  1881,  Portland,  U.  B.  Scott ;  Flyer. 
280.44.  1891,  Portland,  U.  B.  Scott;  George  H.Starr,  336.63,  1879,  Seattle,  W.  W.  Cotton;  Ifassalo,  35085, 
1880,  The  Dalles,  W.  W.  Cotton;  Idaho,  178.82,  i860,  Cascades,  W.  W.  Cotton  ;  Maid  0/  Oregon,  91.88,  1888, 
Astoria,  B.  Grounds;  North  Pacific,  345.46.  1871,  San  Francisco,  W.  W.  Cotton;  Rabboui,  48.61,  1865.  San 
Francisco,  P.  B.  Cornwall;  Sehome.  615.21,  1889,  Portland,  W.  W.  Cotton;  Collis,  102.77,  1889,  San  Francisco, 
P.  S.  Douty  ;  Premier,  602.05.  1S87,  San  Francisco,  E.  W.  Spencer:  Advance,  46  51.  1889,  Whatcom,  Samuel 
Lindsey  ;  Al  Ki,  48.69,  1889,  Seattle,  C.  Van  Horn;  A.  R.  Robinson,  4356,  1890,  Brooklyn,  R.  S.  Robinson 
Annie  M.  Pence.  95.15,  1890,  Lynden,  C.  M.  Maltby  ;  Colfax,  83.30,  1865,  Seabeck,  Marshall  Blinn  ;  City  of 
Seattle,  186.96.  1888,  Portland,  Thomas  Ewing  ;  Cascade,  64.54,  1884,  Seattle.  John  Watson  ;  City  of  Aberdeen, 
138.27,  1891.  Aberdeen,  Thomas  Tew  ;  Clan  McDonald.  11S.  13,  1891,  Aberdeen,  G.  S.  Thomas;  C.  C.  Calkim, 
:<).  85.  1890,  Seattle,  L.  F.  Menage  ;  Clara  Brown,  111.86.  i,sS6,  Tacoma,  J.F.Copley;  City  of  lillcnsburg, 
18S.92,  1888,  Pasco,  W.  R.  Abrams  ;  City  of  Stanuood,  124.81.  1892.  Stanwood,  Robert  Airey  ;  Delta,  53.45,  18.S8, 
Stauwood,  J.  R.  Thompson  ;  Jit  fin,  22.91.  1891,  Pontiac.  J.  F.  Curtis  ;  Jistella,  20  22.  1885,  Tacoma,  L.  F.  Cook  ; 
Ellis,  199.28.  1891,  Ballard,  W.  H.  Kllis  ;  Fannie  Hake.  118.81,  1875.  Seattle,  J.  Green;  Florence  Henry,  79.66, 
1S91.  Ballard,  P.  Larsen  ;  J'orsaken.  4604,  1891.  Seattle,  E.  E.  Caine;  J'airha-.cn,  240.57.  1S89,  Tacoma, 
\V.  O.  Chapman;  Greyhound,  16696,  1890,  Portland,  F.  W.  Goodhue;  Glide,  78.54,  1883,  Seattle,  J.  F. 
Yauderhoof;  Henry  Bailey,  209.59,  1888,  Tacoma,  W.  O.  Chapman;  Iota.  26.22.  1885,  Big  Skookum,  Thomas 
Redding;  Josephine,  64.53,  1878,  Seattle,  M.  L.  Lewis;  Kirktand,  117.65,  1882.  Lake  Washington.  A.  F. 
Hass;  Louise.  129.77,  '883  Seabeck,  E.  P.  Blake;  Lena  Maud,  36.48,  1887,  Lake  Washington, 
L.  A.  Richardson;  Lizzie  A.,  33.88,  1890,  Henderson  Bay,  C.  Brotsch ;  Li/lie,  8680.  1887.  Seattle, 
X.  Hartman  ;  Messenger,  90.11,  1876,  Olympia,  H.  Winchester;  Multnomah,  278.25.  1885,  East  Portland, 
Samuel  Willey  ;  Mamie,  43.03.  1H87,  Snohomish,  H.  A.  Jones;  Mary  Kraft,  36.60.  1890,  Seattle, 
Charles  Kraft  ;  Margey,  194.41,  1885.  Portland,  W.  L.  Stetsou ;  Monte  Cristo,  126.08,  1891,  Ballard,  Henry 
Carstens  :  Mountaineer,  52.94,  18.83,  Chinook,  C.  D.  Stitnson ;  Mollie  Bleeker,  23S.72,  18.89,  Tacoma, 
A.  F.  McLaiue;  May  Queen,  47.99.  1886.  Seattle,  Peter  C.  Kildell  ;  Mary  F.  J'erley,  127. 58,  1888,  Point 
Williams,  Thomas  Redding;  Nootsack,  35.93,  1888,  Lynden,  Eugene  T.  Smith;  Otter,  104.27,  1874,  Portland, 
R.  G.  Brown  ;  Rip  Van  Winkle,  21.08.  1877,  Astoria,  D.  N.  H olden ;  Stale  of  Washington,  449.68,  1889,  Tacoma, 
W.  O.  Chapman;  Skagit  Chief,  241.17.  1887.  Tacoma,  W.  O.  Chapman;  Snoqualmie,  6987,  1890,  Seattle, 
City  of  Seattle;  Doctor,  20.25,  1890,  Olympia.  John  Cromb  ;  Virgil  T.  Price,  21.07.  1892,  Seattle,  F.  N.  Price; 
Willie.  5594.  1883,  Seattle,  Samuel  L.  Willey;  Wasco,  214.59,  '887,  Hood  River,  Samuel  A.  Hoyt  ;  Zephyr, 
109.75.  1871,  Seattle,  William  Hansen  ;  Bailey  Gatzert,  444.32,  1890,  Ballard,  U.  B.  Scott  ;  Thomas  /,.  Nixon, 
477.48,  1888,  Pasco,  A.  W.  Kreek;  Abe  J'erkins,  8.19,  1890,  Seattle,  R.  W.  Riddle;  A/la,  5.81,  1890,  Eagle- 
Harbor,  John  Russell ;  Albert  Lea,  10.38,  1888,  Gig  Harbor,  C.  S.  Bridges;  Augusta,  12  70,  1882,  Seattle.  J.  A. 
Pinch  ;  Bessie,  8.25,  1886,  Tacoma.  George  S-  Brown  ;  Blue  Star,  16.25,  l892-  Tacoma,  Peter  Foss  ;  City  of 
Lalona.  12.01,  1890,  Seattle,  O.  Mitchelson  ;  Des  Moines,  15.75,  1889,  Tacoma,  M.  C.  Wright;  Duck  Hunter, 
7.18,  1885,  Utsalady,  W.  J.  Cattel ;  E.  M.  Gill,  13.55,  1895,  Vaughn,  John  C.  Gill  ;  Jidilh  E.,  16  03,  Houghton. 
A.  F.  Haas;  JJalys.  6.82.  1886,  Astoria,  M.  G.  Buckley  ;  Favorite,  17.11,  1888,  Vashon  Island,  H.  N.  Morrison  ; 
Hornet,  7.61,  1890,  Seattle,  A.  P.  Spaulding  ;  fessie,  5.91,  1881,  Seattle,  George  S.  Allen  ;  /Catherine,  14. 25,  1890, 
Pontiac,  J.  C.  O'Connor;  Latona,  13.19,  1890,  Seattle.  C.  P.  Stone;  Laura,  8.10,  1891,  Alaska,  M.  L.  Sprague  ; 
Mocking  Bird,  15.79.  1*89,  Tacoma,  E.  D.  Ferris;  Mayflower,  16.04,  '894,  Seattle,  W.J.Stevenson;  Maggie  Jf. 
Yarro,  10.S6,  1892.  Seattle,  J.  M.  Downs;  Mikado,  19.90,  1886.  Portland,  C.  E- Bergman  ;  Progress,  8.41,  1891, 
Aberdeen,  D.  W.  Dobbins;  Portland,  16.22,  1883,  Portland,  M.  C.  Thompson;  Quickstep,  11.89,  >8*2,  Astoria, 
0.  H.  Hansen;  Regie,  10.45,  1890,  Chicago,  M.  Bell;  Rustler,  15.33.  l887>  Hoquiam,  G.  H.  Emerson;  Success, 
6.57,  1886,  Utsalady,  Frank  Mayo;  Sophia,  16.54,  1884,  Lake  Bay,  F.  W.  Bibbins ;  Tiltie,  16.76,  1883,  Seattle, 
J.  A.  Carr  :  Violet,  8.56,  1887,  Seattle,  W.  J.  Stevenson  ;  Cyrene,  15.03,  L.  J.  Coleman  ;  barks  Ceylon,  646.95, 
1856,  Boston,  Rufus  Calhoun  ;  Carondelet,  1,376  03,  1872,  Newcastle,  Me.,  Cyrus  Walker  ;  Cowlitz,  740.22,  1881, 
Bath,  Me.,  Cyrus  Walker  ;  Fresno,  1,187.02,  1874.  Bath,  Me.,  Cyrus  Walker;  Matilda.  .81932,  1857,  Searsport, 
Me.,  Rufus  Calhoun;  Richard  III.,  954.08,  1S59,  Portsmouth,  N.  H..  James  Mclntyre  ;  Topgallant,  1,22s. 61, 
1863,  East  Boston,  Mass.,  William  Reuton  ;  Coryphene,  771.01,  1878,  Millbridge,  Me.,  G.  W.  Hume;  Enoch 
Talbot,  1,193.52,  1889,  San  Francisco,  E  E.  Kcntfield  ;  Hope,  758.76,  1862,  Bucksport,  Me..  W.  E.  Hollaway  ; 
Melrose,  943.70,  1863,  East  Boston,  Mass.,  J.  Schoenfield  ;  Snow  &  Burgess,  1,577.57,  1S78,  Thomaston,  Me., 
A.  P.  Lorentzen  ;  Harvester.  1.428.32,  1875.  Bath,  Me.,  A.  P.  Lorentzen  ;  A  returns,  1,007.21,  1866,  Keuuebunk, 
Me.,  E.  P.  Blake;  Arkwright,  1,209.95,  1855,  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  Cyrus  Walker;  Bonanza,  1,292.72,  1875,  Bath, 
Me.,  Cyrus  Walker;  Canada,  1,144.66,  1859,  Bath,  Me.,  W.  H.  Hanson  ;  fames  Chcstort,  948.45,  1854,  Baltimore, 
Cyrus  Walker ;  Mary  Glover,  700.70,  1849,  Boston,  C.  A.  Moore;  A'onantnm,  1,099.59,  1866,  Newburyport, 
Mass  ,  H.  L.  Vesler;  Northwest,  489.52,  1868,  Port  Madison,  H.  L.  Vesler ;  Oakland,  507. 72,  1865.  Bath,  Me., 

"  Richard  S.  Robinson,  engineer,  was  born  in  New  York  in  i!S66  ami  commenced  his  marine  work  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  when 
a  boy.  He  came  to  the  Pacific  Oust  in  1885  ami  wiu  first  engaged  on  the  tug  Tacoma  as  deckhand  and  afterward  on  the  Mogul 
and  Zephyr,  and  as  fireman  on  the  steamers  Eliza  Anderson  ami  Idaho.  In  1891  he  built  the  steamer  A.  R.  Robinson,  with  wliich 
he  has  since  been  couueeted. 
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W.  P.  Sayward  ;  Palmyra,  1,299.39.  1876,  Bath,  Me.,  Cyrus  Walker;  R.  K.  Ham,  541.83,  1874,  Port  Blakely, 
William  Rcnton  ;  Sagamore,  1,274.46,  1856,  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  Cyrus  Walker;  Shirley,  996.62,  1850,  Medford, 
Mass.,  W.  H.  Hanson;  Tidal  Wave,  573.24,  1869,  Port  Madison.  H.  L.  Yesler ;  Videlle,  585.86,  1864,  Bath,  Me., 
H.  L.  Yesler;  Memnon,  806.66,  1858,  Boston,  Leon  Blum;  Templar,  910.48,  1858,  Medford,  Mass.,  J.  D. 
Cornwall;  ships  Guardian,  1,072.55,  1863,  Damariscotta,  Me.,  E.  P.  Blake;  Prussia,  1,172.03,  :868,  Bath,  Mc., 
William  Renton  ;  RelU  O'Brien,  1,807.77,  1875,  Thomaston,  Me.,  Edward  O'Brien;  Commodore,  1,909.06,  1879, 
Yarmouth,  Me.,  N.  A.  Boole;  Eclipse,  1,53553,  187S,  Bath,  Me.,  Andrew  Anderson  ;  C.  F.Sargent,  1,638.21, 
1874,  Yarmouth,  Me.,  George  E.  Pluramer  ;  Valley  Forge,  1,226.35,  1862,  Pittston,  Me.,  W.  A.  Boole;  Dashing 
Wave,  1,012.14,  '853.  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  W.  H.  Hanson  ;  Jeremiah  Thompson,  1,831.25,  1854,  Williamsburg, 
X.  Y.,  C.  A.  Moore  ;  Mercury,  1,098.38,  1851,  New  York,  William  Kenton  ;  barkentines  Amelia,  378.07,  1870. 
Coos  Bay,  J.  A-  Campbell  ;  Charles  F.  Crocker,  812.59,  1890,  Alameda.  John  Simpson  ;  Catherine  Sudden,  367.57, 
1878,  Port  Ludlow,  E.  N.  Holmes;  George  C.  Perkins,  369.18,  1880,  Coos  Bay,  H.  Ackerman  ;  John  Smith, 
564.53,  1882,  Port  Blakely,  E.  Nelson;  Katie  Flickinger,  448.84.  1876,  Seattle,  S.  B.  Peterson;  Modoc,  429.78, 
1873,  Utsalady.  P.  Basch  ;  Wrestler,  447.13.  1880,  Port  Ludlow,  W.  G.  Hall;  /.  M.  Griffiths,  574  98,  1882. 
Seabeek,  E.  P.  Blake;  Klickitat,  468.59.  1881,  Coos  Bay,  Cyrus  Walker;  Retriever,  530.82,  1881,  Seabeek,  E.  P. 
Blake;  brig  Ludlow,  418.76,  1889.  Port  Gamble,  J.  H.  Stetson;  schooners  American  Ranger,  21.66,  1887, 
Dewatto,  Karl  Halyer ;  C.  C.  Perkins,  25.38,  1874.  Seattle,  Dokobiss  (Indian)  ;  Cora  May,  12.43  '888,  Seattle. 
C.  W.  Carter;  Emily,  19.22,  1884,  Deception  Pass,  Benjamin  Ure  ;  Jennie,  15.03,  1875,  San  Francisco,  John 
Elwood  ;  Nootka,  10.03,  1886,  Port  Blakely,  Indian  Charley;  North  Star,  8.53,  1889,  San  Juan,  B.  S.  Hanna  ; 
Rustler,  46.05.  1883.  East  Sound,  J.  N.  Fry;  Siena,  26.49,  1854.  Marysville,  Cal.,  Thomas  Carlyle  ;  Spokane, 
613.43,  '890,  Port  Blakely,  Cyrus  Walker;  Teaser,  33.27,  1874,  Cascades,  Or  ,  S.  Baxter;  Alice  Cook,  732.07, 
1891,  Port  Blakely,  A.  H.  Higgins  ;  Carrier  Dove,  672.19,  1890,  Jacob  Jensen;  Cornelius.  14.17.  1884,  San 
Francisco,  William  Ellis;  Governor  Ames,  1,689.84,  1888,  Waldborough,  Me.,  C.  H.  Davis;  Ring  Cyrus,  667.19, 
1890,  Port  Blakely,  James  Tuft ;  Louis,  819.80,  1888,  North  Bend,  Or.,  Samuel  Perkins;  Prosper,  562.54,  1891, 
Port  Blakely,  H.  Madison  ;  Peer/ess,  232.65,  1878,  Garden  City,  Or.,  James  Tuft  ;  Robert  Searles,  578.05,  1888. 
Port  Blakely,  James  Tuft;  Sophia  Sutherland,  148.97,  1889.  Tacoma,  C.  E.  S.  Wood;  William  F.  Witsmann, 
449.55,  1887,  Fairhaven,  Cal.,  James  Madison  ;  Anaconda,  40.09.  1891,  Seattle,  Andrew  Lawson  ;  Allie  I.  Alger, 
7545.  1886,  Seattle,  J.  C.  Nixon;  Emmelt  Felitz,  30.93,  1891,  Seattle,  Fred  E.  Sander;  George  White,  35.72. 
1890,  Port  Madison  J.  Chenowith  ;  Henry  Dennis,  91.55,  1883,  Essex,  Mass.,  J.  C.  Nixon;  Helen,  27.82,  1892, 
Seattle,  E.  Simpson;  James  G.  Swan,  44.33,  C.  Peterson;  Lottie,  28.69,  1868,  Utsalady,  J.  Clapanhoo ;  Maggie, 
30.26,  1878,  Saraish,  G.  F.  Hess:  Moonlight,  68.22,  1890,  Siuslaw,  Al  Ingles;  Mary  Parker,  58.50,  1876, 
Utsalady,  W.  Irving;  Matilda,  25.21,  1892,  Port  Angeles,  P.  F.  Nordy ;  Osprey,  34.53,  1892,  Ballard,  J.  W. 
Sutton  ;  Prosper,  23.20,  1892.  Anacortes,  George  Linn;  Willard  Ainsworth,  4002,  1892,  Seattle,  W.  0.  Decker; 
G.  W.  Watson,  430.15,  1890,  Fairhaven,  Albert  Rowe  ;  Lena  Sweasey,  243.85,  1883,  Eureka,  Cal.,  W.  J.Sweazey. 

The  following  small  schooners  and 
sloops  are  also  registered  at  Port 
Townsend  :  Wave,  Young  &  Marble, 
Alexandra,  Amateur,  Annie  Gray, 
August  A  nine,  Annie,  Alice,  Anna, 
Baltic,  Dirdie,  Big  Six,  Cora,  Clara 
Bell,  Caroline,  Commodore,  Dart,  Echo. 
Enterprise,  Fearless,  Finland,  Flora, 
^MMaM^LtiflM!  fyPW>  Gyda,  Hero,  Industry,  Idler, 

Juno,  Lady  George,  Littie,  Lillian 
Starr,  Marguerite,   Mist,  Margaret, 
Maring,  Mayjfouer,   Morning  Star, 
.  n  J  ^iy*f',lT|fl"Jr^    r    "  ^Btr         McLaren,    Vary  E.,  Never  Touched 

mm  _^^^^B  ^^B55S5***BHffc-  Me.  Nevet  Mind,  Ohio,  OloJ  Johnson, 

Pilgrim,  Puritan,  Prospector,  Rocka- 
way,  Sehome,  Sunjish,  Schuttee,  Sea 
Gull,  Tyee,  Top,  Venia,  Vivian,  Viola, 
W.  &  F.,  Wabash,  Wanderer,  Escort 
and  Marjorie.  The  figures  given  as 
year  when  built  are  taken  from  the  records,  but  in  a  few  cases  apply  to  the  year  when  the  vessel  was  last  rebuilt. 

Of  the  foregoing  fleet  the  following  vessels  were  built  on  the  Sound  this  year :  At  Ballard — the  sternwheeler 
Florence  Henry,  seventy  feet  long  and  eighteen  feet  l>eam,  for  Capt.  T.  H.  McMillan,"  in  twenty-five  days,  by 


STKAMKK  "GkoHGIK     nils'    ON  I  ■ :  '.  l».   [i  A  MM    I .  A  K  IS 


"Capt.  T.  H.  McMillan  of  Snohomish,  Wash.,  was  born  in  Oregon  in  1858  and  commenced  stcamboating  on  I'uget  Sound  as 
deckhand  on  the  steamer  Cornelia  1878.  He  afterward  ran  as  male  on  the  steamers  Josephine,  Gem,  Lillie,  City  of Quincy  and 
Cascades,  and  was  also  master  of  the  latter  steamer  aud  the  Cleaner,  He  constructed  the  steamers  Mamie  and  Indiana,  which  he 
operated  on  the  Skagit  route,  afterward  taking  charge  of  the  Florence  Henry.  About  two  years  ago  he  completed  the  steamer  Echo, 
which  be  has  since  handled. 
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John  J.  Holland  ;  the  Monticello,  a  propeller  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  long,  with  triple  compound  engines 
twelve,  eighteen  and  tweuty-eight  and  one-half  by  fourteen  inches,  for  Z.  J.  Hatch  &  Brother  by  E.  Sorenscn ;  the 
Island  Belle,  length  one  hundred  and  one  feet,  beam  twenty-six  feet,  and  depth  of  hold  seven  feet  one  inch  ;  the 
Beaver,  a  propeller  forty-eight  feet  six  inches  long,  fifteen  feet  beam,  and  six  feet  hold  ;  the  Stimson,  forty-nine  feet 
long,  fourteen  feet  beam,  and  four  feet  nine  inches  hold  ;  the  Augusta,  length  forty-four  feet,  beam  eleven  feet, 
and  depth  four  feet  five  inches.  At  Seattle — the  stern  wheeler  Ellis  for  Capt.  W.  H.  Ellis,  who  operated  her  until 
December,  1893,  when  she  was  destroyed  by  fire  at  Sydney,  Wash.;  the  Winifred,  and  the  steam  launches  Guy, 
Laura,  Milton  and  Lemolo. 
At  Tacotna — the  Blue  Star, 
length  fifty-five  feet,  beam 
thirteen  feet  six  inches,  depth 
five  feet  three  inches,  and  the 
launches  Edith  Xf.  and  Ereda. 
Robert  Airey  constructed  the 
handsome  little  steamer  City 
of  S  Ian-wood  at  Stanwood,  run- 
ning her  between  there  and 
Seattle.  She  was  one  hundred 
and  one  feet  long,  twenty-four 
feet  three  inches  beam,  and 
five  feet  three  inches  hold, 
and  performed  excellent  ser- 
vice until  January,  1894,  when 
she  was  destroyed  by  fire  at 
Port  Susan.  The  Minnie  M., 
length  sixty-five  feet,  beam 
fifteen  feet  six  inches,  and 
depth  three  feet,  was  built  at 
Snohomish  ;  the  Progress,  a 
propeller  thirty -  three  feet 
long,  at  Aberdeen  ;  the  Toiwo,  of  about  the  same  dimensions,  at  Gray's  Harbor ;  and  the  Thistle,  forty-seven  feet 
long,  nine  feet  beam,  and  three  feet  six  inches  hold,  at  Hoquiam. 

A  large  sternwheeler,  equipped  with  all  modern  appliances,  was  put  together  at  St.  Michael's  Island,  eight 
hundred  miles  north  of  Unalaska.  The  framework  was  constructed  at  Capt.  J.  J.  Holland's  yard  in  Ballard, 
and,  with  the  machinery,  ways  and  equipments,  placed  aboard  the  steam  schooner  Alice  Blanchard,  Capt.  Frank 
Worth,  which  sailed  from  Seattle,  July  6th,  with  Captain  Holland  and  ship  carpenters  Joseph  Pickard, 
William  Kehal.  Ed  Holsworth,  J.  Harrigan,  Samuel  Crosset,  A.  Trudell,  William  Forrester,  John  McMullin, 
J.  Grant,  O.  Nelson,  William  McConnell,  and  four  others.  They  were  accompanied  by  P.  B.  Weare,  president, 
and  Capt.  J.  J.  Healey,  manager,  of  the  North  American  Transportation  &  Trading  Company,  owners  of  the 
steamer,  and  Capt.  J.  C.  Barr.  who  was  to  take  command.  The  Alice  Blanchard' s  machinery  became  disabled  on 
the  trip,  and  she  was  twenty-seven  days  reaching  the  island,  which  is  one  of  the  Aleutian  group.  The  Alaska 
Commercial  Company  had  a  trading  station  there  and  refused  to  give  the  new  arrivals  a  site  on  which  to  complete 
the  steamer  ;  but  they  afterward  found  a  place  on  the  east  side  of  the  island,  and,  after  constructing  a  forty-foot 
scow,  succeeded  in  landing  their  machinery  and  merchandise  and  commenced  work  on  the  steamer  August  nth, 
launching  her  September  15th.  She  was  christened  the  P.  B.  Weare  and  at  once  started  on  her  trip  of  sixteen 
hundred  miles  up  the  Yukon  River  to  Forty-mile  Creek.  The  mouth  of  the  Yukon  was  sixty  miles  from 
St.  Michael's  Island,  which  was  the  only  harbor  north  of  Unalaska  in  Bering  Sea.  The  nearest  timl>cr  was  one 
thousand  miles  up  the  Yukon,  steamers  plying  on  the  lower  portion  of  that  river  depending  for  fuel  on  driftwood 
caught  by  the  Indians.  The  P.  B.  Weare,  which  is  the  largest  steamer  on  the  river,  is  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  feet  long,  twenty-eight  feet  beam,  and  four  feet  six  inches  hold,  and  the  next  in  importance  is  the 
Arctic,  a  sternwheeler  of  about  175  tons.  The  Yukon,  St.  Michael,  New  Racket,  Explorer  and  Cora  are  smaller 
steamers  plying  on  the  lower  part  of  the  river.  The  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  which  had  purchased 
the  steamboat  interests  of  Capt.  I.  B.  Sanborn  on  Lake  Cceur  d'Alene,  in  1892  replaced  the  pioneer  steamer 
Ctrur  d'  Alene  with  the  Georgie  Oakes,  length  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  and  beam  twenty-eight  feet,  with  engines 
sixteen  by  seventy-two  inches.  She  was  designed  by  Capt.  I.  B.  Sanborn,  and  every  detail  of  her  construction 
was  under  his  personal  supervision.  The  result  was  one  of  the  fastest  steamers  in  the  Northwest,  covering  with 
wse  eighteen  miles  an  hour.  She  has  been  regularly  engaged  between  Cceur  d'Alene  and  the  old  Mission,  making 
a  daily  round  trip,  handled  by  Captain  Sanborn,  with  J.  L,.  Campbell,  pilot,  and  George  W.  Groves,"  engineer. 


IlKNKV  r-Am 
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"George  W.  Groves,  engineer,  was  born  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  1867,  and  commenced  his  marine  service  on  the  General 
:■  •'!!')  on  Lake  Cueur  d'Alene  in  18S6.    lie  was  afterward  on  the  steamers  Amelia  H'heaton  and  Kootenai  and  is  at  present  chief 
cugiueer  of  the  Georgia  Oakes. 
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Stbamss  '  Chilkai  ' 


Inspectors  Edwards  and  MeDermott  of  the  Willamette  district  had  their  field  extended  far  into  the  interior 
in  1892,  when  the  sternwheeler  Annerly  was  launched  at  Jennings,  Mont.,  to  ply  on  the  Kootenai  River  between 
that  place  and  Fort  Steele.  The  steamer  was  about  one  hundred  tons  burden  and  was  owned  by  Jones  &  Depuy. 
Capt.  J.  D.  Miller  had  command  in  1894.  The  sternwheeler  State  of  Idaho,  the  best  steamer  yet  constructed  on 
the  Kootenai,  was  also  built  for  that  trade  in  1892,  at  Bonner's  Kerry,  by  Depuy,  Lannen  &  Rutter.  On  her 
first  trip  she  ran  ashore  near 
Ainsworth,  B.  C,  receiving 
slight  damages  to  her  bow, 
which  caused  her  to  sink. 
The  captain  called  a  survey, 
and.  deeming  her  a  hopeless 
wreck,  sold  her  at  auction. 
She  was  bid  in  by  a  passenger 
for  $350,  although  she  had 
cost  over  $20,000.  The  for- 
tunate purchaser  was  offered 
several  thousand  dollars  for 
his  bargain  by  the  Columbia 
&  Kootenai  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Company,  but  became 
excited  over  his  good  luck 
and  determined  to  raise  her 
himself.  Knowing  nothing 
about  the  business,  he  spent 
a  small  fortune  before  she 
was  again  afloat.  I«egal  com- 
plications then  arose,  and  as 
late  as  December,  1894,  the  steamer  was  still  tied  up  at  Nelson.  The  Shavers,  who  had  completed  the  G.  IV. 
Shaver  to  handle  their  increasing  business  on  the  Clatskanine  route  a  few  years  ago,  in  1892  increased  their  fleet 
with  the  Sarah  Dixon,  one  of  the  most  perfectly  equipped  steamers  for  her  size  on  the  river.    She  was  one 

hundred  and  forty-five  feet  long,  twenty-six  feet  beam,  and  six  feet 
hold,  with  engines  fourteen  by  eighty-four  inches,  and  was  equipped 
with  steam  steering  gear,  hoisting  engines,  electric  lights  and  all 
modern  appliances,  costing  complete  $35,000.  The  hull  was  built  by 
Johnson  &  Olson,  the  cabin  by  Capt.  Charles  Bureau,  the  engines  were 
from  the  Iowa  Iron  Works  of  Dubuque,  and  the  boiler  was  made  by 
James  Monks  of  Portland.  George  M.  Shaver"  was  placed  in  charge, 
with  Henry  Pape.  chief  engineer.  The  steamer  was  on  the  Clatskanine 
route  until  1894,  when  she  commenced  running  to  Astoria.  The 
Oregon  City  Transportation  Company  added  to  their  fleet  the  Ramona. 
a  sternwheeler  one  hundred  feet  long,  eighteen  feet  three  inches  beam, 
and  five  feet  hold,  with  engines  eleven  and  one-quarter  by  thirty-six 
iuches.  She  was  fitted  out  especially  for  passenger  service  and  had 
the  finest  cabin  of  any  steamer  ou  the  Willamette.  She  remained  in 
the  Oregon  City  trade  until  1894,  when  she  commenced  running  on  the 
Upper  Willamette.  Capt.  A.  J.  Spong  has  commanded  her  most  of  the 
time  since  her  completion,  with  Horace  Campbell,  chief  engineer,  and 
E.  Wynkoop,  purser.  The  Hattie  Belle,  length  one  hundred  and  ten 
feet,  beam  twenty-four  feet,  and  depth  of  hold  four  feet  five  inches, 
was  constructed  at  Portland  by  Capt.  M.  A.  Hackctt,  who  operated  her 
as  a  towboat  until  1894,  when  she  was  secured  by  the  Hosfords,  who 
used  her  on  the  Cascade  route  in  connection  with  the  lone,  which  was 
frequently  on  the  bottom  of  the  river.  John  H.  Dove  and  brother  built 
the  sternwheeler  R.  C,  Young  at  Salem  in  1892.  She  was  handled  by 
Capt.  Rol>ert  C.  Young  until  July  22d,  when  she  burned  to  the  water's  edge  at  Dove's  Landing. 

The  Bismarck,  one  hundred  and  four  feet  long,  twenty  feet  beam,  and  four  feet  four  inches  hold,  with 
engines  eleven  by  thirty-six  iuches,  was  completed  in  1892  for  the  Lewis  and  Lake  rivers  trade.    She  was  so 


David  Mohgan 


"Capt.  George  M.  Shaver  was  born  in  Portland,  Or.,  in  1865,  and  began  steainboating  in  1884  with  his  brother,  Capt.  James 
Shaver,  on  the  Manzamllo  us  deckhand  and  then  as  mate  He  took  command  of  the  Manzamtlo  in  1886  and  ran  alternately  as 
master  and  purser  until  the  building  of  the  George  W.  Sharper.  He  was  engaged  as  purser  on  the  new  steamer  until  the  Sarah 
Dixon  was  completed,  and  was  theu  appointed  master  of  the  George  W.  Shaver,  which  he  has  since  successfully  commanded. 
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poorly  constructed  that  she  soon  bankrupted  her  builder  and  for  tbe  past  two  years  has  been  jobbing  around 
Portland  in  charge  of  a  receiver.  The  propeller  Young  America,  length  eighty-eight  feet,  beam  thirteen  feet, 
depth  four  feet  five  inches,  with  engines  eleven  and  one-fourth  by  ten  inches,  was  launched  at  Portland  and  has 
since  been  operated  in  the  towing  and  jobbing  trade  by  Capt.  James  Good.  On  the  lower  Columbia  the  propeller 
Grow  was  set  afloat  at  Skatnockawa  by  Colwell  Brothers,  the  Queen  by  William  Worsley  &  Co.,  and  the  R.  L. 
Dvyer  by  William  Rchfieltl.  The  latter  is  sixty  feet  long,  seventeen  feet 
beam,  and  five  feet  nine  inches  hold,  with  engines  ten  and  twelve  by 
twelve  inches,  and  the  Queen  is  sixty-four  feet  long,  sixteen  feet  beam, 
and  six  feet  two  inches  hold,  with  engines  twelve  by  twelve  inches.  The 
propeller  Irtna  was  built  at  Hood  River  by  Capt.  H.  C.  Coe,  the  Inland 
Star  at  The  Dalles  by  J.  W.  Condon,  the  Carrie  F.  at  Kelso,  the  Volanla 
at  Oneatta  for  service  on  Yaquina  Bay.  and  the  Fawn  at  Marshfield. 
The  5teamer.(TA/7/'<»/,  which  Capt.  David  Morgan  constructed  at  Astoria 
for  work  in  connection  with  his  cannery,  was  rebuilt  at  Portland  in  1892 
and  equipped  with  passenger  accommodations.  She  is  one  hundred  and 
five  feet  long,  twenty  feet  five  inches  beam,  and  seven  feet  five  inches 
hold,  and  soon  after  completion  commenced  running  to  Alaska,  where 
her  owner  was  interested  in  one  of  the  largest  canneries,  which  furnished 
sufficient  business  to  pay  her  running  expenses.  Passenger  rates  were 
reduced,  and,  as  the  steamer  was  speedy  and  comfortable,  she  made 
serious  inroads  in  the  revenues  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Company, 
and,  unlike  any  opposition  they  had  hitherto  encountered,  could  not  be 
bought  or  run  off  the  route.  Capt.  Charles  Carlsen  handled  her  until 
1.394..  when  he  died  suddenly  at  Seattle.  He  was  succeeded  by  H.  A. 
Matthews,  and  recently  J.  W.  McAllep  has  had  charge.  L.  Jensen  has 
been  pilot  for  the  past  few  years. 

The  first  lightship  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  Columbia  River  No.  yo.  built  by  the  Union  Iron  Works  of  San 
Francisco,  was  placed  in  service  off  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  in  1892.  She  is  one  hundred  and  twelve  feet 
long,  twenty-six  feet  seven  inches  beam,  twelve  feet  eight  inches  hold,  and  has  a  steel  frame  with  wood 
planking.  The  floors,  keelson,  stringers,  beams  and  keel  plate  arc  of  steel,  while  the  stem  stcrnpost,  keel  and 
rudder  are  of  white  oak.    The  planking  and  dead  wood  are  Georgia  pine  and  the  sheathing  of  white  oak.  The 

vessel  has  no  propelling  power  except 
her  sails,  but  is  equipped  with  two 
horizontal,  return  tubular  boilers  to 
furnish  steam  for  blowing  a  twelve- 
inch  fog  whistle  during  thick  weather 
ami  for  hoisting  the  lights  on  the 
masts.  Each  of  these  is  composed  of 
six  large  lamps  encircling  the  masts, 
so  that,  no  matter  from  what  point 
she  is  sighted,  they  are  never  hidden. 
During  the  daytime  the  lights  are 
lowered  into  a  room  built  around 
each  mast  and  opening  at  the  top  to 
admit  tbe  lights,  but  closing  again, 
air  and  water  tight,  when  they  have 
been  lowered  or  raised.  During  the 
day  the  craft  is  easily  recognized  by 
two  large,  red  lattice-work  circles, 
located  on  the  masts  above  tbe  place 
where  the  lamps  hang  at  night.  The 
vessel  was  towed  from  San  Francisco  by  the  tug  Fearless,  Capt.  Dan  H.  Haskell,"  and  went  into  service  in  charge 


Cul.TMBlA  RlVB*  LlOHTSHIr 


"Capt.  I).  H.  Haskell  of  San  Francisco,  while  not  exactly  a  Northwestern  marine  man.  is  well  known  personally  or  by 
reputation  to  every  tugboatman  on  tbe  Pacific  Coast.  He  was  born  in  Maine  iu  1853  and  began  sailing  on  tbe  Atlantic  while  a  lioy, 
coming  to  this  Coast  for  the  first  time  in  1S6.S  us  mate  on  the  ship  Commodore,  He  was  next  on  the  Nautilus,  ami  then  joined  the 
1'aciftc  Mail  steamers  running  to  China,  and  from  there  went  to  the  William  Tabor  on  the  Tanama  route.  He  was  with  Coodall, 
I'erktns  &  Co.  for  several  years,  aud  was  then  master  of  the  tug  Mill,  11  (Griffith  for  seven  and  one-half  years.  Captain  Haskell  then 
superintended  the  building  of  the  tug  Alert,  and  on  completion  ran  her  for  a  year.  From  the  Alert  lie  went  K:ist  und  superintended 
'he  building  of  the  tug  Relief  at  Cramp's  shipyard,  Philadelphia,  and  brought  her  to  San  Francisco  in  1884.  On  his  arrival  Spreckels 
had  arranged  for  the  building  of  the  tug  Active  at  the  Union  Iron  Works,  San  Francisco,  and  Captain  Haskell  was  appointed  to 
superintend  her  construction.  When  she  was  completed  he  went  back  to  the  Relief,  where  he  remained  until  he  took  charge  of  the 
construction  of  the  Fearless  at  the  Union  Iron  Works,  one  of  the  finest  tugboats  in  the  world,  and  which  he  has  commant  led  sum 
sue  was  launched  in  189.2. 
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of  A.  E.  Cann,"  captain  ;  Henderson,  first  officer ;  Albert  Ross,  chief  engineer.  Captain  Cann  is  still  in  charge, 
and  James  Scott  succeeded  Ross.  The  lightship  was  located  a  few  miles  west  of  the  whistling  buoy,  remaining 
there  until  1894,  when  it  was  moved  about  two  miles  south,  bringing  it  nearer  to  the  track  of  vessels  approaching 
the  Columbia  River.  The  presence  of  this  sentinel  of  the  deep  has  practically  closed  that  long  list  of  disasters  to 
vessels  caught  in  the  northerly  current  and  swept  to  destruction  on  the  weather  beach  while  approaching  the 
Columbia  in  bad  weather.  The  immense  strength  of  the  lightship  has  been  thoroughly  tested  by  many  violent 
storms  since  she  went  into  commission,  but  she  has  held  her  place  and  come  through  the  fiercest  gales  uninjured. 

The  old  steamer  Isabel,  which  the  Dunsmuirs  had  been  operating  on  the  cast  coast  route  out  of  Victoria, 
was  replaced  in  1892  by  the  Joan,  a  handsome  propeller  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long  and  thirty  feet 

beam,  with  engines  sixteen  and  thirty-two 
by  twenty-four  inches.  The  steamer  was 
placed  in  command  of  Captain  Butler,  who 
remained  with  her  until  1894,  when  he  was 
appointed  regular  pilot  in  the  Victoria  district 
and  was  succeeded  by  Capt.  W.  D.  Owen.!' 
Another  pioneer  of  even  greater  age  than  the 
Isabel  was  relegated  to  the  rear  in  1892,  the 
Government  steamer  Sir  James  Douglas 
having  a  successor  in  the  Quadra,  which 
arrived  from  Scotland,  January  4th,  in 
charge  of  J.  A.  Walbran,  commander  ;  Gage, 
first  officer;  Hodgert,  chief  engineer.  The 
Quadra  is  two  hundred  and  twelve  feet  long, 
twenty-one  feet  beam,  and  thirteen  feet  six 
inches  hold,  with  a  twelve-foot  propeller,  and 
was  put  in  commission  with  James  Gaudin, 
captain,  and  W.  G.  Owen,  first  officer.  A  few  months  later  Walbran  resumed  command,  which  he  has  since 
retained,  with  Gordon  F.  Grant,  engineer.  The  Union  Steamship  Company  increased  their  fleet  in  1892  with 
the  Coquitlam,  a  steel  propeller  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  feet  long,  twenty-two  feet  beam,  and  nine  feet 
six  inches  hold,  net  registered  tonnage  165,  with  engines  thirteen  and  one-fourth  and  twenty-six  by  eighteen 
inches.  The  vessel  was  shipped  from  Scotland  in  sections  and  put  together  in  Vancouver  under  the  supervision 
of  H.  Darling.  She  is  a  very  economical  freighter,  having  a  speed  of  nine  miles  per  hour  on  a  coal  consumption 
of  four  tons  in  twenty-four  hours.  She  was  sent  north  as  a  tender  to  the  sealing  fleet  in  June  and  was  seized  by 
the  United  States  Government,  who  confiscated  her  (see  steamer  Coquillam,  Chapter  XXI).  The  steamer 
Courser  was  launched  at  Westminster  in  February  for  Captain  Cooper,  who  intended  her  for  the  Chilliwack 
trade.  The  Queen,  a  square-built  vessel  sixty  feet  long  and  twelve  feet  l>eam,  with  machinery  from  the  Lady 
Dufferin,  was  built  at  Kamloops  for  local  service.  She  was  owned  by  J.  E.  Saucier,  and  Capt.  James  Ritchie  was 
in  command.  She  went  skyward  in  a  terrible  explosion,  July  4,  1894  (see  wreck  of  steamer  Queen).  The  Lower 
Fraxer  River  Transportation  Company  was  organized  at  New  Westminster  by  Capt.  Richard  H.  Baker.  "  Joseph 
B.  Oliver,"  D.  Hennesey  and  Captain  Holman.  They  constructed  the  stcrnwheelcr  Telephone  in  February,  1892, 
and,  on  finding  her  too  small,  a  year  later  completed  the  steamer  Edgar,  which  Captain  Baker  has  since  handled. 

While  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company's  steamships  were  by  far  the  finest  of  their  class,  and  had 
immense  carrying  capacity,  several  other  large  steamships  found  profitable  employment  in  the  trade  in  which  that 

''Capt.  A.  E.  Cann  is  a  native  of  Maine,  and  naturally  enough  commenced  following  llie  sen  when  quite  young.  He  coatled 
for  a  short  tune  on  the  Atlantic  and  then  entered  the  deep-water  service,  where  in  due  season  he  reached  the  quarter  deck.  He  carnc 
to  Astoria  nhout  twelve  years  ago,  and,  finding  employment  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  abandoned  deep  water.  He  served  for  a 
while  on  bar  tugs,  and  was  afterward  master  of  a  number  of  small  steamers  running  out  of  Astoria.  He  was  also  in  charge  of  the 
pilot  schooner  stationed  off  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River,  and,  when  the  lightship  Columbia  River  No.  50  was  placed  in 
position,  he  was  given  command,  which  he  still  hold*. 

"  Capt,  W.  D.  Owen  of  Victoria,  B.  C,  was  horn  in  Liverpool  in  1866  ami  has  been  engaged  in  marine  work  in  the  Northwest 
since  18S6.  his  first  position  being  on  the  Leonora.  He  was  four  years  with  tugboats  at  Vancouver,  and  then  went  to  the  steamer 
Joan  at  Victoria,  serving  there  for  over  two  years  as  mate,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  time  when  he  was  master  of  the  steamer 
Isabel.    He  afterward  commanded  the  Joan. 

"Capt.  Richard  H.  Baker  of  New  Westminster,  R.  C,  was  born  iu  Dartmouth,  England,  in  1844,  and  entered  the  British 
Navy  at  the  age  of  twenty,  coming  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  1865  on  II.  M.  S.  Frigate.  He  remained  in  the  naval  service  nntil  1H70, 
when  he  purchased  his  discharge  and  remained  ashore  for  a  year  at  Victoria.  He  then  began  running  as  engineer  and  was  for 
five  years  on  the  Sea  Foam,  Chinaman,  Lillie  and  Leonora.  He  was  next  second  assistant  engineer  on  the  Ella  While  for  a  few 
mouths  and  then  fitted  up  the  machinery  for  a  cannery  and  the  Royal  City  Mills.  He  remained  with  the  mill  company  for  eight 
years,  running  as  engineer  on  the  Stella,  Lillie,  Gyftsy  and  Hell,  and  as  master  of  the  tug  Cornel.  In  February,  1S92,  he  left  the 
employ  of  that  company  and  organized  the  Lower  Eraser  River  Transportation  Company,  composed  of  Joseph  R.  Oliver,  1).  Hennescy." 
Captain  Holman  and  himself.  They  began  with  the  steamer  Telephone,  but  soon  found  her  too  small  for  the  business  and  a  year  later 
limit  the  steamer  Edgar,  which  Captain  Baker  has  since  commanded. 

•''Joseph  R.  Oliver,  engineer,  was  born  in  England  in  1836.  He  served  his  apprenticeship  at  I'cnn's  factory.  Oreeuwicb.  for 
seven  years,  and  was  then  au  engineer  on  Thames  River  towhoats  for  three  years,  after  which  he  made  a  trip  to  China.  He  was 
afterward  engineer  on  an  Havana  blockade-runner  for  a  year  and  then  came  to  California,  where  he  joined  the  steamer  Golden  City 
aa  oiler  in  1864.  sultsequently  holding  the  same  position  on  the  OriJ/atnme.  He  then  went  to  British  Columbia  on  the  steamer 
l.ahouchere  and  worked  for  about  six  years  in  a  sawmill.  Since  then  he  has  run  on  the  steamers  Etta  While,  A/aggie  and  others, 
and  is  engaged  at  present  011  the  Edgar. 
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company  had  been  a  pioneer.  The  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  established  a  regular  line  between 
Tacoma  and  the  Orient,  their  first  steamship,  the  Phra  Nang,  arriving  at  Tacoma,  June  17th.  She  was  followed 
by  the  Halavia,  Captain  Hill,  now  sailing  under  the  name  Tacoma.  The  steamship  Pa/mas  was  also  sent  to  the 
Northwest  by  Samuel  Samuels  &  Co.  of  Yokohama,  who  intended  to  succeed  the  Upton  line.  The  Steamship 
(irandholm  arrived  at  Vancouver  from  England,  bringing,  among  other  cargo,  material  for  a  new  steamship  for  the 
I'niou  Steamship  Company.  The  Zambesi  made  her  last  trip  in  the  Upton  line.  The  coasting  steamship  fleet 
was  increased  by  two  lake-built  vessels,  the  Keiveenaiv  and  Mackinaw.  The  former  was  an  irou  vessel  two 
hundred  and  seventy  feet  long,  forty-two  feet  beam,  and  twenty-six  feet  hold,  built  at  West  Bay  City.  Mich.,  in 
1891,  to  run  on  a  new  line  of  steam  freighters  between  New  York  and  the  Pacific  Coast.  While  designed  almost 
exclusively  for  a  freighter,  she  had  many  new  features  which  were  supposed  to  make  her  an  unusually  seaworthy 
vessel.  Her  l>ottom  was  round  and  made  of  extra  heavy  steel  plate,  and  about  thirty  inches  above  this  was  a 
water  Iwttoni,  the  space  between  the  two  being  divided  into  sections  by  the  keel  aud  numerous  bulkheads,  so 
that,  in  case  of  collision,  the  vessel  would  still  lie  safe  unless  the  break  occurred  above  the  second  bottom.  The 
space  between  these  bulkheads  was  arranged  to  serve  the  purpose  of  tanks,  so  that,  in  the  event  of  the  cargo 
shifting  or  the  ship  listing  from  any  cause,  the  sea  cocks  on  the  weather  side  could  be  opened,  letting  in  enough 
water  to  straighten  her.  The  steamer  was  too  large  to  pass  through  the  locks  in  the  Wetland  Canal  and  had  to 
be  cut  in  two  when  she  reached  them.  Provision  had  been  made  for  this,  and,  by  knocking  out  the  rivets  in  the 
center,  she  came  apart  as  though  she  had  been  dovetailed  together.  The  forward  section  was  already  provided 
with  a  bulkhead,  and  a  temporary  one  was  fitted  in  the  other.  She  was  placed  in  the  drydock  at  Montreal  and 
put  together  again  in  as  perfect  condition  as  when  she  was  constructed.  On  her  way  out  stie  was  disabled  in 
the  Straits  of  Magellan  and  was  docked  at  Valparaiso  for  temporary  repairs.  On  reaching  San  Francisco  the 
Keweenaw  was  chartered  by  the  Black  Diamond  Coal  Company  for  a  year,  but  after  ten  months'  service  was 
placed  on  the  Panama  run,  her  sister  ship,  the  Mackinaw,  finishing  her  contract  with  the  coal  company.  At  the 
expiration  of  her  Panama  contract  she  begau  running  in  the  coal  trade  between  Nanaimo  and  Sail  Francisco, 
continuing  there  until  December,  1894,  when  she  went  to  the  bottom  with  the  Monistrrat,  not  a  soul  escaping 
from  either  vessel. 

Among  the  sailing  craft  built  in  the  Northwest  in  1892  were  :  At  Hoquiain — the  barkentine  Gleaner,  length 
one  hundred  and  fifty-one  feet,  beam  thirty-six  feet,  depth  of  hold  eleven  feet,  for  A.  M.  Simpson.  At  Port 
Blakely — the  four-masted  schooners  Aloha 
S14.74  tons,  William  Dowden  778.30,  and 
Lyman  D.  Foster  777.64  ;  the  Bonita  7S.94, 
and  San  Francisco  Pilot  lloal  No.  7.  At 
Coos  Bay — the  schooners  Prosper  229.30 
tons,  and  the  //.  C.  WaUbcrg  26.95.  The 
latter  vessel  acquired  considerable  uotoriety 
in  1895  through  her  seizure  at  San  Diego  on 
a  charge  of  carrying  arms  to  the  Hawaiian 
revolutionists.  Sealing  schooners  were  con- 
structed as  follows :  Achilles  44.32  tons,  at 
Portland;  Deahks  42.85,  at  Seattle;  and 
Willard  Ainsxvorth  at  Seattle  for  A.  O. 
Decker,  Edward  Cantillioti,  A.  Abbott  and 
li.  Crockett.  The  bark  Colorado.  1.035  tons, 
launched  in  1867,  was  purchased  in  Boston 
for  the  Chemainus  Sawmill  Company  and 
brought  out  by  Capt.  J.  S.  Gibson.  The 
first  drydock  built  on  Puget  Souud  was  set 
afloat  at  Port  Hadlock,  Scptcml>er  30th, 
Capt.  R.  W.  De  Lion !l  being  the  principal 
owner.  The  steamer  Flyer  was  the  first  vessel  to  make  use  of  this  convenience  after  it  reached  its  present 
location  at  Quartermaster  Harbor  (see  illustration  on  page  342).  Several  fine  schooners,  detailed  mention  of 
which  is  made  in  Chapter  XXI,  were  brought  to  Victoria  from  the  Atlantic  Coast  to  engage  in  sealing. 


ST  I  AM  I-  K  "COQI'ITLAM  " 


11  Capt.  R.  \V.  Dc  Lion  wan  liorn  September  10,  1838,  in  one  of  the  provinces  ceded  to  Germany  by  prance  about  one 
hundred  years  ago  ;  so,  although  of  French  parentage,  he  was  born  011  German  soil  and  owed  allegiance  to  the  German  Government. 
At  the  age  of  fourteeen  he  commenced  his  marine  career  as  cabin  boy  on  a  merchantman,  working  up  until  he  finally  became 
captain  aud  owner  of  a  vessel.  In  his  early  life  he  sailed  out  of  Atlantic  ports,  but  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifties  removed  to 
Valparaiso,  where  he  engaged  iu  business  aud  was  interested  in  the  operation  of  several  vessels.  Later  he  went  to  Caltao,  Peru, 
where  he  remained  for  several  years,  liecoming  quite  prominent  in  the  business  ntTains  of  that  city.  Meeting  with  reverses  there  he 
assumed  command  of  the  American  bark  Otago.  in  which  he  arrived  on  Puget  Sound  iu  1876.  He  mndc  a  few  trips  with  her  in  the 
coasting  trade  and  then  sold  her  to  the  Port  Blakely  Mill  Company,  after  which  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Port  Townscnd,  where 
for  fifteen  years  he  was  prominently  connected  with  the  shipping  business  of  the  Sound.  He  encountered  great  obstacles  in 
completing  the  immense  drydock,  and,  when  he  finally  carried  his  plans  to  a  successful  termination,  the  strain  proved  too  great, 
ami,  after  suffering  ill  health  for  several  months,  his  mind  gave  way,  and  he  took  hit  own  life  in  Seattle  in  1S04.  Captain  I>e  Lion 
was  an  able,  energetic  man,  and  his  splendid  work  for  the  marine  interests  of  Puget  Sound  will  long  lie  rcmeml>ered. 
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An  important  event  in  marine  circles  on  the  Columbia  River  in  1892  was  the  arrival  at  Astoria  and  Portland 
of  the  cruisers  Baltimore  and  Charleston,  the  largest  vessels  that  ever  entered  the  river.  They  came  to  Astoria  to 
participate  in  the  celebration,  on  May  12th,  of  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  the  Columbia. 
The  attendant  ceremonies  lasted  for  three  days,  and  the  barkentine  Chehalis,  representing  the  ship  Columbia,  made 
a  tour  of  the  lower  bay,  anchoring  off  Chinook  Point,  where  painted  Indians  in  log  canoes  paddled  out  and 
offered  the  "  Boston  men  "  fish  and  furs  as  in  olden  times.  After  the  celebration  the  Baltimore  and  Charleston 
were  taken  to  Portland,  the  former  leading  the  way  in  charge  of  Pilot  William  II.  Patterson,  and  the  Charleston 
following  with  Pilot  William  Smith  (see  illustration  on  page  326),  Each  pilot  received  a  handsome  watch  from 
the  Portland  Chamber  of  Commerce  as  a  testimonial  to  his  skill  in  safely  taking  the  leviathans  so  far  inland.  In 
connection  with  this  event  the  Spokane,  Wash.,  Review  published  the  following  pertinent  comment  i 

"  It  is  interesting  to  speculate  upon  the  astonishment  that  would  have  seized  Vancouver,  or  even  Captain  Gray,  if  some 
prophetic  vision  had  enabled  them  to  look  a  century  into  the  future  and  behold  the  magnificent  spectacle  of  two  of  the  largest 
warships  in  the  American  Navy  ascending  far  into  the  interior  upon  this  'mysterious  river  of  the  West,'  the  Oregon  of  song  and 
romance,  the  Rio  Aguilar  of  old  Spanish  charts.  The  river  that  Washington  Irving  pronounced  navigable  only  for  vessels  under 
400  tons  burden  now  floats,  100  miles  from  its  mouth,  the  Ualtimore,  of  4,600  tons,  the  largest,  swiftest  and  costliest  warship  that 
flies  the  American  flag,  and  the  Charleston,  of  4,044  tons,  thereby  demonstrating  its  superiority  over  all  other  rivers  of  North 
America.  This  achievement  rather  throws  in  the  shadow  the  demonstration  made  by  the  Concord  in  ascending  to  Memphis  on  the 
Mississippi  River.  The  Concord  went  farther  inland,  but  she  is  a  baby  alongside  the  Baltimore  and  the  Charleston,  registering  only 
1,700  tons.  The  commander*  of  the  Haltitnore  and  the  Charleston  say  that  the  Columbia  is  the  only  stream  in  America  that  their 
vessels  could  ascend  for  100  miles." 

The  wreck  report  for  1892  opened  with  a  disaster  strikingly  similar  to  that  which  had  overwhelmed  the 
bark  Abereorn  a  few  years  l>efore.  The  victim  in  this  case  was  the  British  bark  I-'erndale,  en  route  from  Newcastle 
to  Portland  with  a  cargo  of  coal.  The  Ferndale  was  spoken  fifty  miles  off  the  Columbia,  January  26th,  and  was 
then  standing  in,  but,  in  the  heavy  fog  which  prevailed  during  the  following  few  days,  she  was  caught  in  the 
northerly  current.  On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-ninth  a  fearful  gale  came  on,  and  she  struck  the  lieach  at 
3:30  A.  M.  about  fifteen  miles  north  of  the  entrance  to  Gray's  Harbor.  Being  deeply  laden  she  struck  a 
considerable  distance  from  shore  and  was  soon  battered  to  pieces.  In  attempting  to  reach  land  eighteen  of  the 
crew  were  drowned,  and  the  remaining  three  were  taken  from  the  surf  nearer  dead  than  alive  by  Mrs.  Edward 
White,  residing  near  the  scene  of  the  disaster.  Those  losing  their  lives  were  Blair,  captain  ;  Gilby.  first  mate  ; 
Charles  Wright,  second  mate;  John  Fraser,  steward  ;  Moore  Wilson,  cabin  boy ;  Charles  Johnson,  John  Anderson, 

Patrick  Booter,  Woods,  O'Brien, 
Holmes,  Brown,  Webster,  and  five 
other  unknown  sailors.  The 
Standard  of  Victoria,  owned  by 
Commodore  John  Irving  and  R.  P. 
Rithet,  while  en  route  from  Nanaimo 
to  the  Skeena  River,  foundered  off 
Cape  Mudge,  June  17th,  leaving  only 
the  chief  engineer  to  tell  the  sad 
story.  The  steamer,  in  charge  of 
James  Carroll,  captain,  William 
Murray,"  chief  engineer,  Alexander 
Lubin,  mate,  and  Henry  Wright, 
fireman,  left  Victoria,  June  16th,  with 
orders  to  coal  at  Nanaimo  and  then 
proceed  to  the  Skeena  River  to  enter 
upon  her  usual  summer  work.  She 
departed  from  Nanaimo  the  following 
morning,  and,  according  to  the  state- 
ment of  Engineer  Murray,  was  struck 
by  a  heavy  gale  and  tremendous  sea 
in  the  tide  rip  off  Cape  Mudge  at  6:30  o'clock  in  the  evening.  The  steamer  filled  immediately,  sinking  stern  first. 
The  boat  floated  off  the  house  as  she  went  down,  and  Carroll,  I.ubin  and  Wright  got  into  it  Murray  jumped 
clear  of  the  steamer  as  she  disappeared,  and  on  looking  around  after  the  danger  of  being  drawn  down  by  the 
suction  had  passed,  saw  that  the  small  boat  had  been  overturned  and  its  occupants  were  swimming  about,  with 
nothing  to  support  them.  Lubin  was  the  first  to  give  up  the  struggle,  and,  as  he  went  down,  said  :  "  Goodby, 
Murray  ;  I'll  take  this  oar  with  me."  The  heavy  sea  prevented  Murray  from  seeing  the  others,  with  the 
exception  of  an  occasional  gtimpse  of  the  captain,  who  was  drifting  away  from  him.  Just  as  Murray  was  about 
to  give  up  the  unequal  contest  he  sighted  some  wreckage  and  swam  to  it,  remaining  there  for  twelve  hours,  when 
he  was  rescued  by  Edward  Small,  a  trapper,  who  came  out  in  a  canoe.    The  Chinese  cook  was  not  seen,  and  it  is 


*•  William  Murray,  engineer,  was  born  in  Scotland  in  1S59,  served  an  apprenticeship  in  Manchester,  Kngland,  and  came  to 
British  Columbia  about  eight  years  ago.  He  was  first  engaged  on  the  steamer  Etta  White,  and  went  from  her  to  the  Mermaid.  He 
was  afterward  chief  of  the  Falcon  for  a  year  and  was  next  on  the  Standard,  remaining  with  her  until  she  went  to  the  bottom, 
Murray  being  the  sole  survivor.    At  present  he  is  engaged  in  the  power-house  of  the  Victoria  Street  Railway  Company. 
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supposed  that  the  steamer  foundered  so  quickly  that  he  could  not  get  out.  The  American  ship  Eriecson,  from 
San  Francisco  for  Nanaimo,  was  wrecked  on  Entrance  Island,  about  three  miles  north  of  Barclay  Sound, 
November  19th.  The  ship  went  011  the  rocks  before  a  howling  gale  and  was  soon  broken  up,  the  crew  reaching 
shore  in  safety.    She  was  in  command  of  Captain  Bennett  and  was  owned  in  San  Francisco. 

A  fatal  collision  between  the  steamship  Willamette  and  the  Canadian  Pacific  Navigation  Company's 
steamer  Premier  occurred  three  and  one-half  miles  southeast  of  Marrowstone  Point  about  2:00  A.  M. ,  October  8th. 
The  bow  of  the  big  collier  struck  the  Premier  on  the  port  side,  just  forward  of  the  pilot-house,  and  crashed 
through  into  the  smoking-room  and  cabin,  knocking  the  pilot-house  out  of  position  and  instantly  killing  John 
Rankin  of  Seattle,  Frank  C.  Wynkoop  and  Johannes  Mow  of  Tacoma.    William  F.  Richardson  afterward  died 
from  his  injuries.  Fully 
twenty  others  were  injured, 
some  of  them  quite  seriously, 
and  Jack  Levy  of  the  Premier 
had  a  miraculous  escape  from 

/  [St 

instant  death.  The  Premier 
was  cut  down  to  the  water's 
edge,  three  plates  having  been 
penetrated.  The  Willamette 
was  also  slightly  damaged,  but 
her  bulkheads  kept  her  from 
sinking,  and  her  bow  was  so 
closely  interlocked  with  that 
of  the  Premier  that  she  kept 
the  latter  from  going  down 
and  towed  her  to  Bush  Point, 
on  the  opposite  side,  beach- 
ing her  in  twenty-four  feet  of 
water.  The  Premier's  pas- 
sengers were  transferred  to 
the  Willamette  and  afterward 
taken  to  Seattle  by  the  Goliah. 
It  was  nearly  twenty -four 
hours  before  the  two  vessels 
were  separated,  and  several 

*  '  STIIAUKK  "PKKMIKK"  AKTKB  COLLISION  WITH  STKAIUHIP  "  WlLLAMICTTB " 

days  later  the  Premier  was 

raised  by  Commodore  John  Irving  and  taken  to  Victoria,  where  she  was  repaired  and  placed  under  the  British 
flag,  much  to  the  chagrin  of  the  attorneys  for  the  victims  of  the  disaster,  who  were  awaiting  her  appearance 
above  water  to  institute  proceedings  against  her.  After  extensive  repairs  she  was  placed  on  the  Victoria  and 
Vancouver  route  and  is  now  running  under  the  name  Charmer. 

The  result  of  the  inspectors'  investigation  as  to  the  cause  of  the  accident  was  the  revoking  of  the  licenses 
of  both  captains.  Hansen  of  the  Willamette  was  censured  for  changing  his  course  in  attempting  to  cross  the  bow 
of  the  /Vernier,  and  for  not  heeding  her  fog  signals.  It  was  thought  that  in  the  fog  his  ship  got  too  close  in  to 
Bush  Point,  and,  as  she  was  deeply  laden,  he  feared  to  pass  the  Premier  on  the  inside,  and  in  hauling  out  from 
the  point  brought  his  ship  into  such  a  position  that  the  Premier  could  not  escape.  In  summing  up  the  evidence 
in  support  of  this  view  of  the  matter,  the  inspectors  said  :  "  The  fog  signals  of  the  Premier  were  distinctly  heard 
by  people  on  Bush  Point,  and,  as  the  sound  passed  over  the  Willamette,  all  of  the  signals  from  the  Premier  must 
have  been  heard  by  the  officer  and  lookout  on  board  of  the  Willamette.  It  appears  that  Captain  Hansen  did 
hear  signals,  but  paid  no  particular  attention  to  them,  as  the  weather  was  clear  where  the  ship  then  was,  but,  just 
as  he  entered  the  fog  bank,  he  gave  one  blast  of  his  whistle.  At  that  time  the  ships  must  have  been  within  a 
mile  of  each  other,  and  several  more  blasts  were  exchanged  before  they  collided.  At  the  time  Captain  Hansen 
heard  the  /'rentiers  fog  signal,  he  certainly  must  have  known  that  the  course  he  was  then  steering  would  either 
cross  the  Premier's  track  or  go  very  close  to  her.  He  had  plenty  of  room  north  of  his  vessel,  and.  had  he  ported 
his  helm,  there  would  have  been  no  collision.  Had  he  even  held  his  west  by  north  half  north  course,  the  ships 
would  not  have  collided  but  would  have  passed  very  close  to  each  other."  Captain  Gilboy  was  censured  for 
running  at  full  speed  in  a  fog  while  approaching  another  vessel  and  for  not  slowing  down  when  he  failed  to 
understand  the  course  or  the  intentions  of  Captain  Hansen  The  evidence  showed  that  Captain  Gilboy  kept  his 
ship  on  the  regular  course,  and,  had  the  captain  of  the  Willamette  done  the  same,  the  accident  would  not  have 
happened,  also  that  Hansen  showed  a  lack  of  judgment  in  starboarding  his  helm  after  hearing  repeated  signals 
over  his  starboard  bow.  These  signals  should  have  convinced  a  careful  shipmaster  that  the  approaching  steamer 
was  running  on  a  course  which  would  place  the  vessels  in  dangerous  proximity. 

The  sealing  schooner  Laura,  Captain  Hansen,  well  known  in  British  Columbia,  Bering  Sea  and  Japan 
ports  as  the  "  Flying  Dutchman,"  was  wrecked  in  Friendly  Cove,  Nootka  Sound,  January  25th,  becoming  a  total 
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loss,  the  Victoria  schooner  Northern  Light  meeting  a  simitar  fate  in  that  vicinity  a  few  weeks  later.  The 
whaling  bark  Helen  Mar  met  with  a  fearful  fate  in  the  Arctic  in  1892.  On  October  6th,  in  latitude  7 1°  30' 
north,  longitude  169°  30'  west,  she  had  a  whale  alongside  which  was  being  cut  up,  when  she  was  suddenly  caught 
by  a  swift  current  and  carried  between  two  immense  icebergs,  which  drifted  together  and  crushed  the  bark 
before  the  crew  could  save  a  boat  or  get  away.  The  fifth  mate,  a  boatsteerer,  the  cook  and  two  sailors  clung  to 
the  mainmast  as  it  went  over  on  the  ice  and  were  the  only  ones  saved  out  of  a  crew  of  thirty-three  men.  They 
remained  on  the  ice  for  forty-eight  hours  and  were  finally  taken  off  by  the  steam  whaler  Orca,  two  of  them 
reaching  San  Francisco  on  the  Beluga.  The  Helen  Mar  was  owned  by  Wright,  How  tie  &  Co.,  of  San  Francisco, 
and  among  her  crew  were  :  E.  O.  Thaxter,  captain  ;  W.  K.  Hardy,  first  mate  ;  Richard  L.  Ellis,  second  mate  ; 
Joaquin  Minia,  third  mate ;  John  O'Hara,  fourth  mate;  William  Ward,  fifth  mate;  Antonio  Leitz,  Antonio 
Paugaline,  Louis  Antone,  Frank  Birch  and  C.  Nelson,  boatsteerers ;  G.  Cooper,  carpenter;  William  Bray, 
steward  ;  Asa  Kershaw,  cook.  The  steamer  lionita,  Capt.  Gus  Pillsbury,  from  Portland  for  the  Cascades,  was 
sunk  on  Fashion  Reef,  December  7th.  She  was  caught  in  a  heavy  gale  and  struck  broadside  on,  tearing  a 
big  hole  in  the  hull.  After  several  days  spent  in  attempts  to  raise  her  she  was  abandoned,  and  on  the  fifteenth 
her  machinery  was  removed.  The  old  sealing  schooner  Lottie  was  the  victim  of  a  mysterious  disaster  in  1892. 
She  left  Victoria  in  charge  of  Captain  Butler,  Charles  Rafferty  and  Gus  Erickson,  with  twenty-eight  contraband 
Chinamen,  April  17th,  and  a  month  later  was  picked  up  dismasted,  floating  bottom  up  off  Tillamook  and 
towed  to  Astoria.    No  trace  was  ever  found  of  the  missing  men. 

The  steamer  Telephone,  from  Astoria  for  Portland,  sank  at  the  mouth  of  the  Willamette  River  at  3:20  A.  If., 
January  5th,  in  charge  of  Pilot  Larkin.  She  had  been  in  a  dense  fog  all  the  way  from  Astoria,  and,  when  she 
turned  into  the  Willamette,  the  Government  light  on  the  revetment  was  obscured.  While  looking  for  it  the 
steamer  drifted  too  close  in,  so  that  when  she  started  ahead  she  piled  up  on  the  revetment  and  began  to  fill.  The 
boats  were  lowered  and  the  passengers  landed  on  Coon  Island.  The  steamer  was  raised  a  week  later  and  found 
to  be  comparatively  uninjured.  The  steamers  Iraida  and  lone  were  in  collision  near  Linnton,  October  28th,  and 
a  passenger  named  Otto  Peters  was  drowned.  The  steamer  Lucy  Lowe,  Captain  Jordan,  from  Roche  Harbor 
for  Tacoma  with  1,250  barrels  of  lime,  struck  a  sunken  log  in  I>eception  Pass,  April  4th,  and  was  beached  to  save 
life.  The  lime  cargo  then  fired  the  vessel,  which  was  scuttled  in  two  fathoms  of  water  and  became  a  total  loss. 
The  Lucy  Lowe  was  formerly  a  sealing  schooner,  built  at  Victoria  in  1884.  Two  other  Sound  steamers  went 
up  in  smoke  in  1892,  the  E.  M.  Gill  at  Allyn,  Wash.,  September  29th,  and  the  Lena  at  Colby,  April  18th.  The 
former  was  owned  by  Capt.  Henry  Thielscn  and  the  latter  by  Capt.  R.  M.  Cresswell.  The  steamship  West  Indian. 
formerly  in  the  Nanaimo  coal  trade,  was  wrecked  off  Acajutla,  March  19th,  with  a  cargo  of  coffee  valued  at  half 
a  million  dollars. 

Capt.  Marshall  Short,  of  the  steamer  Ocklahama,  and  John  Peterson,  a  deckhaud,  were  killed  at  Astoria. 
October  22.  The  Oeklahama  had  towed  the  barge  Columbia,  carrying  550  tons  of  wheat,  to  Astoria,  and  in 
swinging  into  the  wharf  the  barge  was  injured  so  that  it  began  to  leak  badly  and  was  taken  to  the  shore  side  of 
the  wharf,  where  the  water  was  shallow.  The  steamer  laid  alongside  pumping  her  out.  and  Captain  Short,  Agent 
Lounsberry  and  three  deckhands  went  below  to  construct  a  bulkhead  at  the  point  of  damage.  When  they  had 
it  nearly  completed  the  barge  careened  and  sank.  Lounsbcrry  and  two  of  the  deckhands  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  deck,  but  the  shifting  wheat  prevented  the  escape  of  the  other  men,  aud  they  perished.  Captain  Short  was  a 
brother  of  Captains  Sherman  V.  and  W.  P.  Short  and  had  been  on  the  Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation  Company's 
steamers  for  six  years.  Other,  disasters  in  1892  were  the  loss  of  the  whaleback  C.  IV.  Wetmore,  which  was 
carrying  coal  between  Puget  Sound  and  San  Francisco  for  $1.35  per  ton  at  the  time.  Her  loss,  therefore,  was 
not  mourned  by  other  shipowners  engaged  in  the  trade.  The  American  ship  Si,  Charles,  from  Nanaimo  for  San 
Francisco  with  a  cargo  of  coal,  was  the  victim  of  a  coal-dust  explosion  which  sent  her  to  the  bottom  one  hundred 
miles  northwest  of  Cape  Foulweather,  May  17th.  Captain  Chapman  was  seriously  injured  by  the  explosion. 
The  crew  reached  NewjKirt  in  a  small  boat.  On  Puget  Sound  the  steamer  Forsaken  burned  December  16th  while 
aground  on  the  flats  at  the  mouth  of  the  Snohomish  River.  The  Victoria  sealing  schooner  Maggie  Mac  was  lost, 
with  all  on  board,  near  Cape  Scott  in  March  (see  wreck  of  Maggie  Mac  on  page  438). 
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HEN  THE  CELEBRATED  Joggins'  log  raft  was  constructed  on  the  Atlantic  Coast 
for  the  purpose  of  transiting  a  dozen  lumber-drogher  cargoes  with  the  aid  of  a  single 
towboat,  the  success  of  the  new  departure  was  anxiously  watched  by  men  engaged  in 
the  carrying  trade  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  it  was  freely  predicted  that,  if  the  raft 
could  be  towed  on  the  Atlantic,  the  large  fleet  of  vessels  engaged  in  the  lumber  business 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest  might  at  once  retire  from  the  field.  Fortunately  or  otherwise, 
Joggins'  raft  was  battered  to  pieces  long  before  it  reached  port,  and,  while  partial 
successes  were  made  of  smaller  ones,  it  was  finally  decided  that  the  proper  place  for  a 
successful  accomplishment  of  the  scheme  was  on  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  first  rait 
was  built  at  Coos  Bay  and  started  from  Marshfield  in  November  in  tow  of  the  tug 
Ranger,  Capt.  John  RoberLs.'  It  was  the  captain's  intention  to  stop  at  Empire  City, 
but  he  missed  the  wharf  and  was  compelled  to  run  both  tug  and  raft  ashore  to  avoid 
going  over  the  bar  at  low  water.  The  tug  laid  by  until  flood  tide,  but  in  the  darkness,  while  trying  to  make  fast 
to  the  raft,  broke  her  rudder,  and  two  days  were  consumed  in  repairing.  Another  start  was  made,  but,  as  the 
bar  was  neared,  the  machinery  collapsed.  A  four-day  tie-up  resulted,  and  when  everything  was  in  readiness  they 
set  out  once  more.  This  time  the  raft  took  a  sheer  and  went  ashore,  where  it  remained  twenty-four  hours  before 
it  was  again  floated.  Shortly  alter  the  unwieldy  tow  was  released  from  this  predicament,  it  struck  the  South  Spit, 
November  iHth,  grounding  hard  and  fast.  During  the  night  the  bar  became  very  rough,  and  the  breakers  broke 
dear  over  it.  With  the  aid  of  a  long  hawser  the  tug  managed  to  keep  in  deep  water  and  still  retain  her  hold  on  the 
raft  until  1:00  A.  m.    It  then  floated  off,  taking  the  tug  with  it  and  compelling  the  captain  to  cut  loose.    The  tug 

Cap;.  John  Roberts  was  born  on  the  Islam!  of  Jersey  in  1850  and  has  been  engaged  in  the  marine  business  tor  thirty  years. 
His  lir*t  work  on  tlic  I'a ei fie  OklnI  was  on  the  hark  /ennie  Ptlls,  running  to  Mendocino.  He  was  afterward  interested  in  several 
i-chooucrs.  and  in  1SS5  built  tlic  steam  schooner  Surprise,  with  which  he  went  to  Mexico.  While  there  lie  was  stricken  with  yellow 
fever,  and  Ins  wife  and  two  sailors  died.  He  then  went  back  to  Snn  Francisco,  whence  he  took  the  steamer  to  Honolulu  and  sold  it. 
On  Ins  return  he  constructed  the  steamer  Km  tlx;  which  he  operated  for  a  while  between  San  Francisco  and  Com  Hay.  He  also  ran 
her  to  San  Diego  during  the  boom.  While  in  the  Coos  Bay  trade  he  picked  up  the  steamship  Hawnmore,  which  he  towed  to  Caspar 
Creek  with  nineteen  fee;  of  water  111  her  hold.  He  pumped  the  vessel  out  and  proceeded  with  her  to  San  Francisco,  where  he  was 
awarded  $  12,000  salvage.  Captain  Rolierts  worked  with  the  Hawnmore  without  sleep  for  five  days  and  nights  and  was  so  exhausted 
that  he  sent  his  steamer  out  on  her  next  trip  in  charge  of  Captain  Lucas,  when  she  was  lost  on  Coos  Bay  bar.  Dunug  the  uext 
three  mouths  he  filled  her  place  with  the  Xaliottal  City  ami  then  chartered  the  tug  Hanger  to  tow  the  log  rift  from  Coos  Hay  to  San 
Francisco.    After  that  he  went  to  the  steamer  Farallun,  which  he  ran  to  Puget  Sound  and  Portland. 
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crossed  in  again  the  next  morning  and  found  her  tow  piled  up  on  the  north  side  of  the  jetty,  half  a  mile  from 
where  she  had  rested  the  night  before.  It  remained  there  for  three  days  and  nights,  and  then,  with  the  aid  of  a 
life-saving  crew,  the  chains  were  cut  and  a  few  hundred  piles  set  adrift  to  loosen  up  the  others  and  straighten  out 
the  600-foot  hawser  cut  adrift  several  nights  before.  The  third  day  the  raft  was  pulled  out  from  the  jetty,  and 
Captain  Roberts  was  forced  to  run  the  tug  ashore  in  Charleston  Bay  to  prevent  the  raft  from  drifting  to  sea, 

where  a  hurricane  was  blowing.  The 
next  morning  a  start  was  made  for 
Empire  City,  but  after  going  a  short 
distance  the  raft  grounded  on  the 
middle  quicksands.  The  assistance 
of  the  Liberty  was  secured,  both  tugs 
working  every  high  tide  for  five  days. 
On  the  morning  ol  the  fifth  day  the 
raft  floated  off  unaided  and  reached 
Empire  City  on  December  2d.  The 
owners  decided  that  the  tug  had 
not  sufficient  power  and  accordingly 
chartered  the  National  City,  Captain 
McGee.  She  crossed  out  all  right 
December  16th,  but  encountered  a 
heavy  gale,  and  the  raft  went  to  pieces 
ofT  Cape  Mendocino,  December  22d. 
The  finest  inland  steamer  set 
afloat  in  the  Northwest  in  1893  was  the  Aberdeen,  constructed  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company 
for  service  on  Okanagan  Lake.  The  Aberdeen  is  a  stcniwheeler  one  hundred  and  forty-six  feet  long, 
twenty-six  feet  beam,  and  six  feet  eight  inches  hold,  with  engines  sixteen  by  seventy-two  inches.  She 
was  built  by  E.  G.  McKay  from  a  model  made  by  John  F.  Steffen  of  Portland,  and  her  engines  were  designed 
by  Horace  Campliell  of  that  city,  and  manufactured  by  the  British  Columbia  Iron  Works  at  Vancouver.  The 
steamer  began  her  career  in  charge  of  Captain  Foster,  who  had  recently  been  engaged  as  first  officer  on  the 
Islander.  With  him  as  mate  was  R.  Williams  of  Puget  Sound.  The  steamer  is  operated  between  Okanagan 
Landing  and  Penticton,  running  as  a  feeder  to  the  railway  system,  and,  like  everything  else  in  connection  with 
the  equipment  of  that  company,  is  up  to  date  in  every  particular.  The  Canadian  Pacific  Navigation  Company 
increased  the  number  of  their 
vessels  with  the  small  stern- 
wheeler  Transfer,  which  was 
used  in  the  Eraser  River 
trade,  and  Capt.  M.  Hare 
built  the  small  steamer  Mary 
Hare,  which  was  used  in 
jobbing  around  Victoria  until 
1895,  when  she  was  equipped 
for  passenger  service,  and  ran 
to  and  from  the  islands  of 
the  east  coast  of  Vancouver 
Island  in  connection  with  the 
Victoria  &  Sydney  Railroad. 
Other  vessels  constructed  or 
brought  into  the  Victoria  dis- 
trict in  1893  were  the  steam 
schooner  Spinster,  owned  by- 
Arthur  Scroggs;  steam  scow 
Caroline,  W.  H.  Grove; 
steamers  Yvonne,  II.  G. 
Holdman ;  Swan,  Sholtbolt 
&  Drauey  ;  Jennie  June,  W. 
B.  Crause ;  schooners  San 
Josf,  Captain  Kelly;  Kilkenny,  J.  V.  Smith  ;  .  Irietes,  Capt.  William  Grant;  Fisher  Maid,  Charles  Chipps;  and  Saucy 
Lass,  A.  Ross.  The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  extended  their  field  in  1893  by  the  operation  of  a  line  of 
splendid  modern  built  steamships  between  Vancouver  and  Australia.  The  pioneer  vessel  of  the  fleet  was  the 
Mio'wera.    She  was  followed  by  the  Amu  a,  and  the  Warrimoo  was  afterward  added. 
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But  few  additions  were  made  to  the  steam  fleet  iu  the  Willamette  district  in  1893.  Capt.  F.  B.  Jones 
launched  the  Vulcan,  the  fastest  towboat  in  the  Northwest.  She  is  one  hundred  and  forty-four  feet  long, 
twenty-six  feet  beam,  and  six  feet  hold,  with  engines  sixteen  by  seventy-two  inches,  and  can  run  faster  than  most 
of  the  passenger  steamers  on  the  river.  The  steam  schooner  George  H.  Chance  was  lengthened  and  renamed  the 
Dandorille.  Her  dimensions  are,  length  one  hundred  and  four  feet,  beam  twenty-one  feet,  and  depth  of  hold 
eight  feet,  with  engines  eight  and  one-half  and  sixteen  by  twelve  inches.  Capt.  J.  J.  Winant  has  handled  her 
since  completion,  with  John  E.  Kane,  engineer.  Ham,  Nickum  &  Co.  set  afloat  the  Kehani,  a  small  stern  wheeler 
about  one  hundred  feet  long,  with  engines  ten  by  forty-eight  inches,  at  Portland.  The  steamer  Bianco  was  built 
at  Marshfield  for  service  on  the  bay  and  was  commanded  by  Capt.  Jacob  Ernst.  The  ferry  steamer  I  'ancouvcr, 
one  hundred  and  eight  feet  long,  thirty-two  feet  beam,  and  seven  feet  hold,  was  launched  at  Portland  for  the 
Portland  Consolidated  Street  Railway  Company,  where  the  steam  launches  Water  Witch  and  Wanna  were  also 
completed.  Major  Handbury,  United  States  Government  engineer  in  charge,  constructed  the  big  dredge 
W.  S.  Ladd  for  work  in  connection  with  harbor  improvements.  The  steamer  has  been  almost  constantly  in  service 
since.  She  was  at  first  commanded  by  Capt.  Richard  Hoyt,  recently  by  Capt.  George  Pease.  The  steamer 
D.  S.  Baker,  Capt.  M.  Martineau,  towing  the  Cascades  wharf-boat  and  a  barge,  shot  the  Cascades,  June  26th.  and 
all  lauded  on  the  lower  river  in  good  order.  A  large  fleet  of  small  steamers  were  built  or  brought  in  for  use  on 
Puget  Sound  in  1893.  Among  the  best  of  them  was  the  Lydia  Thompson,  ninety-two  feet  long,  twenty -two  feet 
beam,  and  six  feet  eight  inches  hold,  built  at  Port  Angeles  for  J.  R.  Thompson  ;  the  E.  D.  Smith,  eighty-nine  feet 
long,  twenty-five  feet  beam,  and  five  feet  hold,  at  I^owell,  John  W.  Brooks  serving  as  master  ;  the  Hatlie  Hansen, 
seventy-one  feet  long,  fifteen 
feet  seven  inches  beam,  and  six 
feet  six  inches  hold,  at  Pontiac 
for  O.L,.  Hansen;  the  tug  Magic, 
sixty-seven  feet  three  inches 
long,  sixteen  feet  six  inches 
beam,  and  eight  feet  four  inches 
hold,  at  Port  Blakely  for  H.  H. 
Morrison  ;  and  the  Victor,  fifty- 
nine  feet  long,  fifteen  feet  beam, 
and  five  feet  seven  inches  hold, 
at  Tacoma  for  E.  E.  Hunt. 
The  largest  was  the  Utopia,  one 
hundred  and  twenty-three  feet 
eight  inches  long,  twenty-four 
feet  six  inches  beam,  and  nine 
feet  one  inch  hold,  constructed 
at  Seattle  for  G.  W.  McGregor. 
She  has  been  for  several  months 
engaged  on  the  Seattle  and  Van 
couver  route,  in  charge  of  Capt. 
John  A.  O'Brien1  and  Engineer  Louis  A.  Booth.'  Other  small  steamers  appearing  on  the  Sound  in  1893  were  the 
Primrose  and  Pharos,  launched  at  Port  Townsend  ;  Telegraph,  I.illie,  Queen,  Gypsy,  Princess  and  //  ngeline  at  Seattle; 
Crescent,  Delight,  Stampede,  Elsie,  Rhododendron,  Orion,  Emma  Florence,  Northwestern,  Emily  Seu-ard  and  Henry 
.*/.  Strong  at  Tacoma  ;  Alert  at  Port  Blakely  and  Echo  at  Snohomish.  The  Josie  Burrmvs,  ninety  feet  long, 
eighteen  feet  five  inches  beam,  and  four  feet  eight  inches  hold,  was  completed  at  Al>erdccn,  Gray's  Harbor,  for 
A.  P.  Stockwell.  Among  the  new  sailing  vessels  constructed  were  the  Winchester,  eighty-nine  feet  five  inches 
long,  twenty-five  feet  beam,  ten  feet  hold,  set  afloat  at  Coos  Bay  ;  the  four-masted  schooner  C.  S.  Holmes,  409 
tons,  at  Port  Blakely  ;  schooner  Columbia,  41  tons,  Ida  Etta,  69  tons,  and  .SV.  Lawrence,  59  tons,  at  Seattle ;  and 
the  George  W.  Prescott  at  Irondale. 

The  Seattle  Drydock  &  Shipbuilding  Company,  the  principal  stockholders  of  which  were  the  Moran 
Brothers,  in  1893  completed  the  marine  railway  at  Seattle,  by  means  of  which  the  largest  of  the  Sound  steamers 
could  be  taken  from  the  water  in  twelve  minutes.  This  railway  has  proved  of  great  value  to  steamboatmen  on 
Puget  Sound,  as  it  is  operated  at  much  less  expense  than  the  drydocks.    The  steamer  Chehalis,  hauled  out 
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'Capt.  John  A.  O'Rrieu  has  been  a  well  known  shipmaster  ou  the  Pacific  Coast  for  twenty  years.  lie  was  for  a  long  lituc  on 
sailing  vessels  plying  between  the  Columbia  River,  Puget  Sound  and  China,  anil  afterward  entered  the  steamship  service  in  the 
Northwest.  He  distinguished  himself  in  1884  by  boarding  the  steamship  Umatilla  after  she  had  been  abandoned  off  Cape  Flattery 
and  sailing  her  into  the  straits,  where  she  was  picked  up  and  towed  to  Hsquimalt,  saving  the  underwriters  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
million  dollars.  Captain  O'Brien  was  subsequently  in  the  employ  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Navigation  Company,  handling  the 
ttcamer  Premier  on  the  Vancouver  and  Tacoma  route.  Recently  he  haa  been  engaged  on  the  steamers  of  the  Pacific  Navigation 
Company  and  on  the  Utopia, 

'Louis  A.  Booth,  engineer,  was  horn  iu  Albany,  III.,  in  1864,  and  commenced  his  marine  career  on  the  Mississippi  River  in 
1882.  His  first  work  in  the  Northwest  was  on  the  tug  S.  L.  Masttik  in  1885.  He  has  since  beeu  engaged  011  a  uuniber  of  Puget 
Sound  steamers,  and  was  for  a  long  time  chief  engineer  of  the  Utopia. 
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July  igth,  was  the  first  vessel  to  make  use  of  this  improvement.  The  steam  fleet  on  the  Sound  had  increased  so 
rapidly  that  in  May,  1892.  Boiler  Inspector  Bullene  was  given  an  assistant,  C.  C.  Cherry  receiving  the  office, 
and  Capt.  Al  Stream  was  appointed  assistant  inspector  of  hulls  a  few  months  later.  The  lighthouse  tender 
Mamanita,  which  for  several  years  had  been  performing  excellent  service  in  the  largest  lighthouse  district  in  the 
United  States,  was  relieved  of  a  portion  of  her  duties  in  1893  by  the  arrival  of  the  new  steamer  Columbine.  This 
vessel  was  built  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  1892,  and  on  completion  was  taken  through  the  lakes,  down  the 
St.  Lawrence  River,  and  thence  to  New  York,  where  she  was  joined  by  Capt.  Charles  H.  Richardson  and  Chief 
Etigineer  Harry  Lord.  She  sailed  from  that  port  October  30.  1892,  made  stops  at  Bahia,  Brazil,  Montevideo, 
Sandy  Point,  Valparaiso  and  Callao,  and  arrived  at  the  Columbia  River  in  January.  After  some  slight 
alterations,  she  entered  service  in  charge  of  Charles  11.  Richardson,  captain  ;  Arthur  I^ighton,  first  officer  ;  H.  C 
Lord,  chief  engineer ;  and  Charles  H.  Mitchell,  assistant.  The  United  States  coast  defender  Monterey,  built  by 
the  Union  Iron  Works,  San  Francisco,  s|ient  several  weeks  in  the  Northwest  in  1893.  She  arrived  at  Astoria, 
July  10th,  and  was  piloted  to  Portland  a  few  days  later  by  W.  H.  Patterson,  anchoring  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
spot  where  the  United  States  schooner  Monterey  had  remained  for  several  weeks  thirty-nine  years  before. 

In  1  So  .1  the  lumber  trade  of  Puget  Sound  ports  furnished  employment  to  an  immense  fleet  of  sailing  vessels. 
During  the  year  the  output  of  some  of  the  big  mills  was  as  follows  :  Port  Blakely  Mill  Company  82,647,9.17 
feet  lumber,  22,500,000  lath  ;  Tacoma  Mill  Company  54,787.480  feet  luml>er,  16, 1 13,800  lath  ;  Puget  Mill  Company 
of  Port  Gamble,  Port  Ludlow  and  Utsalady  47  230,000  feet  lumber,  15,965,000  lath;  St.  Paul  &  Tacoma 
Lumber  Company  of  Tacoma  36,549,549  feet  lumber,  1 1  ,<xx),cxx>  lath;  Stimson  Mill  Company  of  Ballard. 
2 1 , 188.910  feet  lumber,  6,701 ,000  lath  ;  Belliugham  Bay  Improvement  Company  of  New  Whatcom  19.052.182  feet 
luml>er.  1,925,900  lath;  Northwestern  Lumber  Company  of  Hoquiam  18, 51x1. 000  feet  lumber,  2,500,000  lath  : 
Gray's  Harbor  Commercial  Company  of  Cosmopolis  17.375  029  feet  lumber.  4  043,000  lath  ;  Washington  Mill 
Company  of  Port  Hadlock  i6,ooo,<xx>  feet  lumber,  5,300,000  lath;  S.  K.  Slade  Lumber  Company  15, 476,1!.. 
feet  1  urn ber,  3,700.000  lath  :  J.  M.  Weatherwax  Lumber  Company  of  Aberdeen  1 1,000.000  feet  lumber.  Other 
mills  of  smaller  capacity  in  different  parts  of  the  State  swelled  these  amounts  to  a  grand  total  of  757.641,892  feet 
lumber  and  110. 387.41x3  lath.  California  furnished  the  greatest  market  for  this  output,  consuming  10,5,874.1/10 
feet  lumber  and  73.287.573  lath.  Deep-water  shipments  from  the  Sound  and  Gray's  Harbor  ports  included 
i6,<xkj,cxx>  feet  to  Chile,  11,000,000  feet  to  Hawaii,  9.497,692  feet  to  Australia,  8.107,731  feet  to  Peru.  5.983.370 
feet  to  New  South  Wales.  5,117,411  feet  to  Mexico,  2,491,047  feet  to  Cardiff,  2,356,555  feet  to  India,  4,26i,:jy 
feet  to  China,  1,275,148  feet  to  France,  2,141,029  feet  to  Africa,  1,349,157  feet  to  Ireland,  1,062.567  feet  to 
South  Sea  Islands.  1,004.864  feet  to  Germany.  Guatemala,  the  Argentine  Republic,  Scotland,  Belgium,  Japan 
and  England  received  from  481,000  to  i,ooo,cxx->  feel. 

British  Columbia's  foreign  lumber  fleet  for  1893  included  nearly  sixty  %Tessels,  as  follows  :  George  Thompson 
1,128  tons,  Mark  Curry  1,256,  Fritzoe  1,078.  Colorado  1,036,  Highlands  1,236,  India  953,  Bittern  399,  Kathcriue 
630,  County  of  Yarmouth  2, 154,  f/indoostan  1,542,  Seminole  1,429.  Ivy  1,181,  Assel  795,  Naloma  1,106,  Hairy 
Morse  1,313, /<M«  Ena  2,600,  Blair  hoyle  1,291,  Mary  Low  813,  Sigurd  1,530,  Atacarna  1,235,  iCythop  1,248.  Giy/e 
1,069,  Heinrich  923,  Doehra  966.  Kinkora  1.799,  Carrier  Dove  672,  Puritan  584,  Sonoma  998,  Gunford  2.108. 
William  H.  Starbuck  1,272,  Fortuna  1,332.  Gainsborough  9S5,  Eliza  915,  King  Cyrus  667,  Charles  F.  Crocker  K13, 
//tin  642,  Lyman  D.  Foster  725,  //esper  664,  William  Ihnvdoin  728,  Elizabeth  Graham  59S,  Geneva  47 1 ,  Aida 
507,  Robert  Sudden  585,  Salvator  444,  Louis  820,  John  L>.  Valiant  533,  Germanic  1,269,  Reporter  333,  Snow  Cr' 
Burgess  1,578,  Benjamin  Senell  1,361,  Templar  910,  W.  II.  Talbot  776,  Eclipse  1,536,  Beaeonsfield  1,450.  Seven 
cargoes  were  for  Sydney,  four  for  Adelaide,  seven  for  Port  Pirie,  three  for  Callao,  six  for  Valparaiso,  three  for 
Iquiqui  and  three  for  Shanghai.  Others  went  to  Plymouth,  Montreal,  Antofagasta,  Pisagua,  Antwerp,  Holland, 
Tientsin,  London.  Melbourne,  Cork,  Nagasaki  and  Cape  Colony. 

The  boiler  of  the  A nnie  Faxon  exploded  with  fearful  results  August  14,  1893.  The  steamer  was  on  her 
regular  down-river  trip  from  Lewiston  in  charge  of  Harry  Baughman,  captain  ;  John  Anderson,  chief  engineer; 
J.  R.  Tappan,  purser,  and  at  7:20  a.  m.  swung  round  to  laud  at  Wade's  bar.  When  she  came  into  position, 
with  her  bow  up  stream,  Captain  Baughman  gave  the  signal  to  go  ahead,  and  at  that  instant  the  explosion 
occurred.  Those  on  board  who  were  not  killed  outright  or  thrown  into  the  river  were  so  dazed  and  injured  that 
they  were  unable  to  tell  much  about  the  affair  ;  but  a  young  man  standing  on  the  bank,  waiting  for  the  steamer, 
states  that  the  explosion  was  muffled,  so  that  it  seemed  to  make  but  little  noise,  and  that  the  boat  had  thi- 
appearanee  of  falling  to  pieces  like  a  card  house.  Purser  Tappan,  but  a  moment  before,  had  left  his  bride  of  a 
few  weeks  seated  in  his  office  on  the  upper  deck,  and  had  come  down  with  his  freight  book  preparatory  to 
going  ashore.  While  standing  by  the  gangplank,  within  a  few  feet  of  the  boiler,  he  felt  the  shock  and  saw  a 
deckhand  standing  by  his  side  fall  dead,  with  blood  gushing  from  his  wounds.  His  first  thoughts  were  of  his 
wife,  and  he  turned  to  go  to  her,  but  011  looking  round  saw  that  the  house  and  cabin  had  been  swept  out  of 
existence.  Captain  Baughman  felt  the  first  of  the  shock  and  saw  Thomas  Mcintosh,  who  was  in  the  pilot-house 
with  him.  beheaded.  He  then  became  unconscious,  recovering  two  hours  later  to  find  that  he  had  l«en  thrown 
ashore.  Those  killed  were  Mrs.  J.  E.  Tappan,  Thomas  and  John  Mcintosh.  S.  McComb,  William  Kidd,  Paul 
Allen,  A.  E.  Bush  and  George  F.  Thompson.  Most  of  the  bodies  were  terribly  mutilated,  but  that  of  Mrs. 
Tappan  was  found  without  a  scar,  indicating  that  she  had  been  stunned  by  the  explosion  and  drowued.  The 
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cause  of  the  disaster  will  always  remain  a  mystery.  The  boiler  when  last  inspected  was  apparently  in  good 
condition,  was  carrying  no  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  steam,  and  the  fusible  plug,  which  was  subsequently 
found,  failed  to  show  any  mark  of  excessive  heat,  as  it  would  had  there  been  no  water  in  the  boiler. 

Two  well  known  Sound  steamers,  the  //'.  Purdy  and  Fannie  Lake,  went  up  in  smoke  in  April,  1893. 
The  former,  in  command  of  her  owner,  Capt.  W.  K.  Merwin,  was  in  Sullivan  Slough,  a  few  miles  from  La  Conner, 
loading  hay,  and  a  little  after  midnight,  April  9th,  completed  her  cargo  and  backed  away  from  the  dock.  Before 
she  had  gone  three  lengths,  a  blaze  was  discovered  in  the  tire-room,  and  the  inflammable  nature  of  her  freight 
rendered  all  efforts  to  subdue  the  flames  futile.  The  engineer  threw  the  throttle  wide  open,  then  came  out  through 
a  window,  and  with  the  rest  of  the  crew  reached  shore  in  safety.  The  wheels  continued  to  revolve  for  about 
fifteen  minutes  after  the  steamer  grounded,  but  as  the  tide  went  out,  leaving  the  vessel  almost  high  and  dry.  she 
burned  down  to  the  keel.  The  officers  of  the  steamer  were  W.  K.  Merwin,  captain  ;  H.  A.  So  per,  mate  ;  John  A. 
Williamson,  chief  engineer  ;  John  H.  Skinner,  steward  ;  and  H.  B.  Campbell,  purser.  The  Purdy  was  valued  at 
about  $15,000  and  was  unin- 
sured. The  Fannie  Lake  met 
her  fate  in  the  same  way,  but 
little  over  a  fortnight  later, 
within  a  few  yards  of  the 
place  where  the  E.  W.  Purdy 
burned.  She  was  in  charge 
of  Alexander  Wood,  captain, 
George  Benson,  mate,  and 
Alexander  Riddel,  engineer, 
loaded  twenty-five  tons  of 
hay  at  Dr.  Calhoun's  place, 
and  was  waiting  for  the  tide. 
Shortly  after  midnight,  April 
26th,  the  watchman  saw  a 
slight  flame  amidship  just  aft 
the  boiler.  He  gave  the  alarm 
immediately,  but  the  crew 
had  barely  time  to  escape. 
The  mate  and  a  deckhand 
were  a  short  distance  down 
the  slough  with  a  scow  load 
of  hay  which  they  expected 
to  tow  to  Seattle.  Nothing 
was  saved  from  the  steamer. 
The  Fannie  Lake  was  owned 
by  Capt.  S.  T.  Denny,  Joshua  Green,  Frank  Zickmuud  and  Peter  Falk,  was  valued  at  about  $5,000  and  insured 
for  $4,000.  She  was  built  in  1875  and  was  always  a  money-maker.  The  freight  steamer  /.  C.  lirittain,  owued 
by  the  Everett  Transportation  Company,  in  charge  of  Captain  McDonald  and  A.  F.  Hennessey,  was  wrecked  on 
Bell  Rock,  in  Rosario  Straits,  May  10th,  while  en  route  from  Roche  Harbor  to  Everett.  The  steamer  struck 
amidship  and  l>egan  filling  rapidly,  the  incoming  water  firing  her  lime  cargo  and  soon  damaging  her  beyond 
repair.  She  was  valued  at  $8,000  and  insured  for  $5,000.  The  Chilean  bark  Eritrea,  for  Moodyville  from 
Valparaiso,  stranded  on  Dungencss  Spit  during  a  thick  fog  August  4th.  She  listed  over  soon  after  striking,  and 
the  crew  reached  shore  with  their  personal  effects.  The  Eritrea  was  originally  the  Nova  Scotian  bark  Eutallia, 
which  was  purchased  by  the  Chileans,  who  rechristcned  her  the  President  liatmaceda.  Under  this  name  she 
loaded  lumber  on  Burrard's  Inlet  in  1891,  but  on  reaching  Valparaiso  she  was  again  renamed  the  Eritrea. 

The  steamer  Mascotte,  one  of  the  best  equipped  wreckers  in  the  Northwest,  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire 
August  16th  while  lying  at  anchor  in  Pachena  Bay  l>etween  Cape  Carmanah  and  San  Juan.  The  vessel  was  in 
charge  of  Capt.  Edward  McCoskrie,'  and  the  fire  was  first  discovered  at  2:00  A.  m  . .  apparently  coming  from  the 
galley,  and  spread  so  rapidly  that  the  crew  had  hardly  time  to  reach  shore,  many  of  them  being  compelled  to  leave 
their  shoes  and  other  wearing  apparel.  The  Mascotte  was  about  three  years  old,  and  owing  to  her  great  power 
and  light  draft  had  proved  very  profitable,  working  among  wrecks  on  the  west  coast  of  Vancouver  Island.  The 
steamer  J.  R.  McDonald,  Capt.  Frank  Worth,  from  Seattle  for  Vancouver,  B.  C,  caught  fire  and  was  beached  on 
the  east  side  of  Prevost  Island,  February  23d.    The  hull  was  afterward  saved  and  taken  to  Victoria.    The  tug 
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'Capt.  Jvlward  McCoskrie  was  born  in  Ktigland  in  1K53  and  hax  been  connected  with  the  uiariue  business  since  boyhood, 
beginning  on  deep-water  ships  at  the  age  of  thirteen.  After  sailing  to  various  parts  of  the  world  for  over  ten  years,  he  went  to  the 
Clreal  Lakes,  serving  there  and  on  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  for  thirteen  years.  On  coming  to  the  Pacific  Coast  be  was  first  engaged 
U  master  on  the  steamer  Utile,  afterward  going  to  the  Mascotte,  which  be  commanded  during  her  entire  career,  performing  excellent 
work  in  handling  heavy  freight  and  as  a  wrecker.  After  the  burning  of  the  Mascotte,  Captain  McCoskrie  ran  the  steam  schooner 
Misthief  for  a  short  time. 
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Mystic,  H.  H.  Morrison,  captain,  William  McKeuzie,  engineer,  was  struck  by  the  steamer  Siate  of  Washington, 
Capt.  G.  II.  Parker,  in  Seattle  harbor,  February  17th,  during  a  dense-  fog,  the  tug  going  to  the  bottom 
immediately.  She  was  afterward  raised  and  repaired.  The  little  steamer  MUton,  on  her  way  from  Seattle  to 
Tacotna,  took  fire  August  8th.  was  beached,  and  soon  burned  to  the  keel.  The  sternwheeler  Ellis,  plying  between 
Seattle  and  Sydney,  was  totally  destroyed  at  the  latter  place  by  a  fire  which  broke  out  at  one  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  while  the  watchman  was  asleep  on  board.  It  spread  so  rapidly  that  the  steamer  was  cut  loose  from  the 
wharf,  and  she  drifted  across  the  inlet,  where  she  was  scuttled  too  late  to  save  anything.  She  was  comparatively 
new  and  was  valued  at  $20,000.  She  was  in  charge  of  Capt.  W.  H.  Kllis,  her  owner,  and  W.  W.  Gates,  engineer. 
The  historic  schooner  John  Hancock  was  wrecked  at  Sand  Point,  Alaska,  April  6th,  while  on  a  codfisbing 
expedition.  The  John  Hancock  was  constructed  at  the  Boston  Navy  Yard  for  a  Government  tug  in  1850,  and  a 
year  later  was  sent  to  Annapolis,  Md.,  as  a  practice  ship  for  the  use  of  the  Naval  Academy.  During  the 
excitement  attendant  on  the  Lopez  expedition  she  was  armed  with  brass  six-pounders  and  sent  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  as  a  man-of-war.  On  returning  to  New  York  she  was  ordered  to  Boston,  where  she  was  refitted  and  sent 
to  Japan  as  Commodore  Perry's  flagship.  When  the  difficulties  in  the  Orient  were  settled  it  was  on  board  the 
Hancock  that  the  existing  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Japan  was  signed.  On  returning  she  cruised  a 
while  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  was  then  placed  in  Mission  Bay  as  a  powder  magazine,  and  was  subsequently  sold 
to  Middlemass  &  Boole,  who  rigged  her  as  a  topsail  schooner.  She  made  her  final  cruise  in  command  of 
Captain  Gaffney. 

The  brief  but  exciting  career  of  the  unlucky  steam  schooner  Michigan  closed  in  January,  1893.  when  she 
left  her  bones  in  that  well  known  marine  cemetery  on  the  west  coast  of  Yancouver  Island  near  Cape  Beale.  She 
was  en  route  from  San  Francisco  to  Puget  Sound  in  charge  of  Captain  Graves  with  a  full  cargo  of  general 
merchandise.  When  four  days  out  from  the  California  port  she  encountered  thick  weather,  with  a  heavy  westerly 
sea  and  strong  wind,  which,  with  terrible  northerly  currents,  sent  her  several  miles  out  of  her  course,  and  at 
10:50  p.  M. ,  January  21st,  she  struck  the  rocks  about  thirty  miles  north  of  Bonilla  Point.  The  crew  escaped  in 
the  boats  and  reached  shore  with  their  personal  effects.  Although  the  steamer  was  remarkably  strongly 
constructed,  the  great  force  with  which  she  struck,  together  with  the  weight  of  her  cargo,  rendered  it  impossible 
to  save  her.  As  she  was  unable  to  communicate  with  Victoria  from  Carmanah  light.  Captain  Graves  crossed  to 
Neah  Bay  and  telegraphed  for  a  tug.  The  American  tugs  Sea  Lion,  lacoma  and  Discovery,  and  the  revenue 
cutter  Wolcoti,  started  for  the  scene  and  brought  the  crew  back  a  few  days  later.  Considerable  was  saved  from 
the  wreck  by  the  Victoria  wrecking  steamer  Mascottc.  The  Michigan  carried  a  crew  of  twenty-one  men  and  four 
passengers.  One  of  the  former,  a  German  known  only  as  Charlie,  became  delirious  through  his  hardships  on  the 
beach,  wandered  off  and  died  from  exposure.  Purser  !•'.  M.  Bucklin  suffered  greatly  from  the  same  cause,  but 
soon  recovered  on  reaching  civilization. 

Another  historic  steamship,  the  Wilmington,  Capt.  Peter  H.  Crim,  made  a  fiery  exit  from  a  varied  and 
exciting  existence.  She  arrived  at  Astoria  from  the  Sound,  January  31st,  after  a  six  days'  trip,  during  which 
she  received  severe  injuries  in  a  terrible  gale,  in  the  midst  of  which  her  lime  cargo  ignited.  The  flames  were 
extinguished  or  subdued,  so  that  no  further  danger  was  anticipated,  but  five  days  later,  while  lying  at  Linnton. 
six  miles  below  Portland,  smoke  was  again  seen  issuing  from  the  hold.  An  attempt  was  made  to  smother  the 
fire,  but  the  men  were  soon  driven  from  the  hold,  the  hatches  were  battened  down,  and  the  crew  at  once  moved 
all  the  stores  anil  what  freight  they  could  save  to  the  wharf.  The  fire  started  at  9:20  p.  m.,  Sunday,  February  5th, 
and  by  daybreak  the  heat  had  become  so  intense  that  the  engineers  were  forced  to  abandon  their  post.  At  8:00 
o'clock  the  flames  burst  through  the  decks  and  soon  consumed  the  masts,  rigging  and  cabin.  The  steamer 
Ocklahama  was  sent  to  the  rescue  but  could  do  nothing  except  pump  the  hold  full  of  water,  and  it  sank,  warped 
and  twisted,  injured  beyond  all  possibility  of  repair.  The  Wilmington  was  owned  by  the  Merchants'  Steamship 
Company,  composed  principally  of  the  smuggling  syndicate  of  which  Nat  Blum  and  William  Dunbar  were  the 
principal  members.  The  steam  schooner  F.mily,  Capt.  F.  G.  Lucas,  while  crossing  Coos  Bay  bar,  struck  and  lost 
her  rudder,  July  17th,  and  Incoming  unmanageable  drifted  on  South  Spit,  proving  a  total  lass.  Those  on  board 
were  rescued  by  the  life-saving  crew,  only  one  life  being  lost,  that  of  a  passenger  who  refused  to  obey  the 
instructions  of  the  captain.    The  limily  was  built  in  1887  and  valued  at  about  $20,000. 

The  Chilean  bark  Lconore,  from  Valparaiso  for  Puget  Sound,  was  wrecked  October  4th  three  miles  north 
of  Quillahuite  River,  Captain  Jenaca,  his  wife  and  four  seamen  being  killed.  The  bark  was  caught  in  a  terrible 
storm,  in  which  the  captain  lost  bis  bearings.  At  about  1:00  a.  m.  on  the  fourth  the  lookout  reported  a  vessel  on 
the  weather  bow,  mistaking  a  rock  for  a  ship.  The  helm  was  put  hard  down,  and  a  moment  later  the  Leoncrt 
struck  on  the  rocky  shore.  The  wind  was  blowing  a  hurricane  from  the  northwest,  and  the  rain  was  driving 
down  in  torrents.  When  she  struck,  Captain  Jenaca  seemed  to  lose  all  control  of  himself,  and  his  wife  screamed 
and  ran  to  the  mate  for  protection,  saying  that  her  husband  wanted  to  throw  her  overboard.  For  a  few  minutes 
the  utmost  confusion  reigned,  tremendous  seas  were  breaking  over  the  ship,  the  wind  was  whistling  through  the 
rigging,  and  the  keel  of  the  vessel  was  grinding  to  pieces  on  the  rock.  The  captain  forcibly  took  his  wife  from 
the  mate  and  leaped  overboard  with  her,  and  a  moment  later  a  heavy  sea  dashed  them  against  the  side  of  the 
vessel,  instantly  killing  both.  The  cook,  carpenter  and  one  sailor  followed  the  captain,  and  the  sailor  was  the 
only  one  to  reach  the  beach  alive.    Thirty  minutes  after  striking,  the  vessel  broke  in  pieces,  and  the  crew  drifted 
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ashore  on  the  wreckage.  The  boatswain  succumbed  to  the  cold  and  was  washed  off  the  raft  and  drowned.  The 
survivors,  all  of  whom  were  barefooted  and  scantily  clothed,  made  their  way  along  the  beach  to  Neah  Bay,  where 
they  telegraphed  for  assistance.  The  tug  Discovery  was  sent  to  the  scene,  but  no  trace  of  the  wreck  remained. 
The  Leonore  was  a  wooden  vessel  of  843  tons. 

The  three-masted  schooner  J.  C.  Ford,  Capt.  Charles  Brown,  from  San  Francisco  for  Aberdeen,  foundered 
off  Gray's  Harbor,  February  17th.  She  left  the  Bay  City,  February  9th,  with  a  cargo  of  lime  and  machinery, 
arrived  off  the  mid-channel  buoy  February  17th,  and,  in  attempting  to  run  into  the  harbor,  a  squall  drove  her 
on  the  South  Spit,  where  she  lost  her  rudder  and  a  long  strip  of  the  keel  extending  to  the  mainmast.  She 
immediately  began  to  fill,  and  while  one  portion  of  the  crew  worked  the  pumps  the  other  was  employed  in 
Weeping  her  off  shore  by  working  the  sails.  After  two  days  the  pumps  liecame  plugged  and  the  vessel  almost 
uncontrollable.  The  next  morning  the  lime  caught  fire.  The  schooner  was  then  about  thirty  miles  off  shore, 
with  a  tremendous  sea  running,  and  the  chances  of  safety  for  her  crew  were  small ;  but,  on  the  third  morning 
after  the  disaster,  the  Victoria  sealing  schooner  Drenda  bore  down  upon  them  and  succeeded  not  only  in  saving 
those  aboard,  but  also  in  securing  about  $2,<>oo  worth  of  property  before  the  Ford  went  down.  The  vessel  was 
owned  by  S.  E.  Slade  and  Capt.  Charles  Brown  and  was  of  231  tons  register.  She  was  built  at  San  Francisco  in 
18S1  and  valued  at  $15,000. 

The  whaling  bark  Sea  Ranger,  Capt.  Charles  H.  Foley,  was  wrecked  at  the  extreme  western  point  of 
Alaska,  May  25,  1893.  She  had  run  in  before  a  light  breeze  to  enable  the  crew  to  land  and  bury  the  body  of 
James  McKcc,  who  had  died  at  sea.  She  struck  an  unmarked  rock,  and  a  heavy  sea  soon  knocked  her  to  pieces. 
The  captain  and  a  portion  of  the  crew  were  brought  to  Port  Townsend  on  the  City  of  Tofieka.  The  sloop  Cornelius, 
which  left  Victoria  in  December,  1892,  with  about  forty  contraband  Chinamen,  was  found  bottom  up  one  hundred 
miles  south  of  the  Columbia  River,  February  10,  1893.  No  trace  of  the  crew  or  passengers  was  ever  found.  The 
American  bark  Cowlitx,  797  tons,  Capt.  William  Hansen,  with  a  crew  of  fourteen,  sailed  from  Port  Gamble  for 
San  Francisco,  January  29th,  and  has  never  been  heard  from.  The  steamer  Grace,  belonging  to  Capt.  W.  B. 
Seymore,  caught  fire  while  lying  at  her  wharf  at  Chico,  and  her  owner  sustained  a  loss  of  $6,000.  The  wrecker 
Whitelaw,  well  known  in  the  Northwest,  parted  her  moorings  during  a  sudden  squall  at  Russian  Gulch,  Cal. 
The  propeller  fouled,  and  the  steamer 
was  rendered  helpless  and  drifted  upon 
the  rocks,  becoming  a  total  loss.  The 
steamer  Truckee  lost  her  propeller  on 
Tillamook  bar  March  20th,  and,  after 
transferring  her  passengers  to  the 
Augusta,  started  to  sail  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, but  being  unable  to  make  head- 
way was  towed  into  the  Columbia  River 
by  the  tug  Wallowa.  The  river  steamer 
R.  R.  Thompson  was  sunk  at  Mount 
Coffin,  June  22d,  and  the  Orient  at 
Portland,  April  12th  ;  both  were  after- 
ward raised  and  repaired. 

Two  of  the  oldest  marine  men  in 
the  Northwest  passed  away  in  1893. 
Capt.  Jackson  G.  Hustler,  who  came 
to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  1849  antl  com- 
menced piloting  on  the  bar  with  the 
schooner  Mary  Taylor,  died  at  Astoria, 
February  1st,  and  Capt.  George  Flavel,  F**!"c  "MJBMwrr  c*rr.  e.  s.  Botmm 
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another  pioneer  of  1849,  at  his  home  in 

Astoria,  July  3d.  Other  deaths  were  Capt.  George  T.  Hasterbrook,  a  resident  of  Pacific  County,  Wash.,  since 
1853,  at  his  home  on  North  Beach  in  June  ;  Capt.  E.  J.  Moody,  a  well  known  river  pilot,  from  the  effects  of 
heart  disease,  at  Portland,  June  23d  ;  Capt.  John  J.  Holland,  for  twenty  years  master  builder  of  the  Oregon 
Steam  Navigation  and  Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation  companies,  at  Seattle,  January  28th  ;  and  Archibald 
N.  Gilmore,  chief  engineer  of  the  steamship  Oregon,  at  Portland,  January  21st.  Mr.  Gilmore  was  formerly 
in  the  United  States  Navy  and  was  one  of  the  engineers  on  the  old  monitor  Monadnock  when  she  was  brought 
to  the  Pacific  Coast.    He  was  for  nearly  fourteen  years  chief  engineer  of  the  Oregon. 

The  most  important  steamer  built  in  the  Willamette  district  in  1894  was  the  Lewiston,  which  was 
constructed  at  Riparia  by  the  Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation  Company  to  take  the  place  of  the  Annie  Faxon, 
wrecked  in  a  boiler  explosion  in  1893.  The  new  steamer  was  one  hundred  and  sixty -five  feet  long,  thirty-four 
feet  four  inches  beam,  and  five  feet  three  inches  hold.  At  Portland,  Capt.  F.  B.  Jones  set  afloat  the  Eugene,  a 
light-draft  sternwhcclcr  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  long,  twenty-eight  feet  beam,  and  five  feet  hold,  with  engines 
twelve  by  sixty  inches.    The  steamer  was  placed  on  the  run  between  Portland  and  the  headwaters  of  the 
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Willamette  in  command  of  Captain  Waud.  The  wbaleback  City  of  Everett  was  launched  at  Everett  in  1894  but 
was  not  completed  until  1895.  Small  steamers  built  on  the  Sound  were  the  City  of  Rothwell,  length  sixty-four  feet 
nine  inches,  beam  fourteen  feet  five  inches,  depth  of  hold  three  feet  four  inches  ;  City  of  Ren  ton,  length  forty  feet, 
beam  ten  feet,  depth  three  feet  five  inches  ;  Enigma,  length  forty-eight  feet  eight  inches,  l>eam  fourteen  feet,  depth 
five  feet  six  inches.  The  latter  steamer  was  launched  on  Lake  Washington  by  Riddel  &  Ward  to  take  the  plaix 
of  the  old  A.  Perkins.  The  steamer  Ariel  was  constructed  at  New  Whatcom  and  the  Vigilant  at  Ballard.  The 
schooners  Stella  Erland  and  Penguin  were  also  set  afloat  at  the  latter  place.  The  schooners  Loyal  and 
M.  M.  Morrell  were  completed  at  Seattle,  and  the  Ella  Johnson,  a  fine  sealing  schooner  of  one  hundred  tons 
burden,  at  Port  Angeles.  At  Port  Blakely,  Hall  Brothers  built  the  Hawaiian  steamer  Eyas,  the  seventy-eighth 
vessel  constructed  by  them  in  twenty  years.  At  Coos  Bay  the  barkentine  Omega  and  schooners  General  Sig/in 
and  Peregrim  were  launched.  The  British  bark  Archer  was  rebuilt  at  Port  Blakely  by  Captain  Calhoun  and 
placed  under  the  American  flag.  Victoria's  fleet  was  increased  in  1894  by  the  steamers  Shelby,  Mamie  and  Suon, 
constructed  in  the  Province,  and  the  tug  Mogul  atid  schooners  Amateur,  South  Bend,  R.  J.  Morse  and  Pachwatlis. 
all  of  American  build,  which  were  this  year  placed  under  the  British  flag.  The  sternwheeler  Gwendoline,  plying 
on  the  upper  Columbia  River,  with  headquarters  at  Golden,  B.  C,  was  added  to  the  inland  fleet. 

Capt.  D.  B.  Jackson,  to  whom  the  Puget  Sound  country  is  indebted  for  her  finest  steamers,  in  1894 
followed  his  former  successes,  the  Washington  Steamboat  Company  and  the  Puget  Sound  &  Alaska  Steamship 
Company,  with  the  Northwestern  Steamship  Company,  which  secured  the  Rosalie,  George  E.  Starr  and  Idaho. 
The  Rosalie,  a  propeller  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  feet  long,  twenty-seven  feet  beam,  and  ten  feet  hold,  was 
built  in  Alameda  in  1893,  sent  north  for  the  Puget  Sound  and  Alaska  route,  but,  after  making  a  few  trips 

there,  was  turned  over  to  her  present 
owners.    She  was  placed  on  the 
Victoria  run  in  charge  of  C  W. 
Ames,  captain,  with  William  William- 
son, pilot,  and  the  Starr  and  Idaho 
were  operated  to  Port  Townscnd  by 
way  of  the  mill  ports.    All  of  the 
steamers  enjoy  a  good  business,  and 
the  new  company  bids  fair  to  prove 
fully  as  profitable  as  any  of  its 
projector's  previous  ventures.  Cap 
tain   Jackson  is  president,  and  is 
assisted  in  the  management  by  B.  F. 
Bricrly  and  Henry  F.  Jackson.  A 
marine  railway,  with  a  capacity  for 
handling  vessels  up  to  1,000  tons 
register,  was  completed  at  Victoria  in 
1894  by  William  Turpel  and  proved 
a  great  convenience  to  the  scores  of 
sealing  schooners  and  other  craft  making  their  headquarters  at  that  port.    British  Columbia's  lumber  fleet  for 
1894  included  fifty  vessels,  thirty  of  which  loaded  at  Vancouver,  twelve  at  Moodyville,  four  at  Victoria,  three  at 
New  Westminster  and  one  at  Cowichan.    Of  these  cargoes,  that  of  the  British  ship  Verajean,  consisting  of 
1,622.000  feet  of  lumber,  was  sent  to  Alexandria,  Egypt,  this  being  the  first  shipment  of  that  commodity  to  arrive 
at  that  port  from  the  Pacific  Coast.    Another  was  sent  to  Amsterdam,  while  the  remainder  were  distributed  to 
various  European,  Oriental  and  South  American  ports.    The  growth  of  this  branch  of  the  marine  industry  is 
strikingly  illustrated  by  comparing  the  records  of  a  single  day  with  the  business  of  forty  years  ago.    One  day's 
fleet  in  1894  was  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  entire  year  in  1854,  although  so  short  a  time  has  elapsed  that  some  of 
the  men  engaged  in  handling  the  first  lumber  and  coal  cargoes  from  the  Northwest  are  still  in  service. 

October  25,  1894.  the  following  vessels  were  loading  coal  011  Puget  Sound  or  in  British  Columbia :  At 
Tacoma —American  bark  Gatherer,  Captain  Nervick.  At  Seattle— American  ships  Raphael,  Whitney  ;  Columbia, 
Neilson.  At  Nanaimo— American  bark  Highland  Light,  Hughes  ;  ships  Wilna,  Slater  ;  B.  P.  Cheney,  Masher : 
W.  F.  Glasroek,  Graham  ;  Ru/'us  E.  Wood,  McLeod1 ;  C.  F.  Sargent,  Boyd  ;  Glory  of  the  Seas,  Freeman  ;  fohn  C. 
Potter,  Meyer;  Elwell,  Ryder;  Louis  Walsh,  Gammons.  Those  loading  lumber  were:  At  Tacoma — American 
barkentine   Willie  I.  Hume,  Bridgman  ;  ship  Dashing   Wave,   Morehouse*;  schooners  Carrier  Dove,  Brandt; 
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p.  mm* w i'mi  "  •  .nwu«  in  iojo  nuu  uaa  uctru  cngageu  in  me  marine  nusincss  since  lajl,  sailing 

i  for  many  year*.    While  in  the  ship  Sea  King  a  few  year*  ago,  she  was  in  collision  with  the  French  ship 
of  Chile,  aud  both  vessels  were  dismasted  ami  put  into  Pisagua  for  repairs,  where  the  Sea  King  was  seized. 
,  for  seven  months,  and,  finding  it  difficult  to  secure  justice,  the  captain  slipped  his  anchors  one  night  and 


1  Cnpl.  William  J.  Mcl>od  was  born  in  Nova  Scotia  in  1858  and  has  been  engaged  in  the  marine  business  since  187*,  sailing 
out  of  Nova  Scotia  ports  for  many  years. 
/  7i  totine  off  the  coast 
The  matter  was  in  court  I 

started  for  San  Francisco^  A  man-of-war  was  sent  after  him,  but,  supposing  he  would  go  up  the' coast,  followed  a  blind  trail  for 
forty-eight  hours  without  sighting  the  vessel.  The  Sea  King  in  the  meantime  went  off  shore,  with  every  stitch  of  canvas  spread. 
For  the  past  few  years  Cnptain  McLeod  has  lwen  in  charge  of  the  Rufus  E.  Wood  in  the  coal  trade. 

•Capt.  C.eorge  F.  Morehouse  was  horn  in  Massachusetts  in  1856.  came  to  San  Francisco  in  1871,  and  began  running  between 
San  Francisco.  Puget  Sound  and  Honolulu  in  the  brigantinc  North  Star,  subsequently  wrecked  off  Cape  Flattery.  He  has  been  in 
command  of  several  well  known  coasters  since  then,  aud  was  master  of  the  ship  Dashing  Wave  when  she  made  the  fastest  trip  on 
record  between  Sun  Francisco  ami  Tncoma.    He  is  still  in  charge  of  the  Have  and  when  ashore  resides  in  San  Francisco. 
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At  Port  Hadlock  —  American  barkentine 


Jennie  Wand,  Olsen  ;  Annie  Larson,  White;  Emma  Claudina,  Neilson  :  British  ship  Windsor  Park,  Lambie. 

At  Port  Blakely  -American  schooners  Alcalde,  Sanders;    I'esper,  I,utibaldt  ;    William  II,    Talbot,   Rluhni  ; 

George  W.  Watson,  Friedberg  ;  bark  Ceylon,  Calhoun:  barkentines  Modoc,  Bosch;  John  Smith,  Groth  ;  ship 

Oirondelet.  Brannan  ;  British  ships  Craystoke  Castle,  Griffiths ;  lieechmont,  Sauter  ;  Chilean  ship  Georgina, 

i'aroda.    At  Port  Gamble— American  barkentines  Skagit,  Robinson;  Amelia,  Ward;  bark  Arku  right,  Moore7; 

schooner  Spokane,  Jameson.    At  Seattle  —  American  bark  Colusa, 

Retriever,  Sloan  ;  ship  Guardian,  Bogan."  At  Vancouver — American 

barkentine  Irmgard,  Schmidt ;  brig  Geneva,  Paulson  ;  bark  Colorado, 

Ferguson ;  British  bark  Alexandra,  Barficld  ;  ship  Linsmore,  Fergu- 
son.    At   New  Westminster  —  American  schooner   Sadie,  Smith. 

The  German  bark  Senta.  Thiemann,  at  New  Westminster,  and  the 

British  bark  Corrvvcchan,  Abbott,  at  Victoria,  were  loading  salmon. 

At  Tacoina  the  British  ships  Andrana,  Adams,  F.ton  Hall,  Lorison, 

Glenfinlas,  Patterson,  and  l.ewiston,  Latta,  were  loading  wheat.  The 

American  schooner  W.  F.  Jctvetl,  Johnson,  was  at  Port  Angeles 

and  the  schooner  Norma,  Thompson,"  at  Port  Townseiid,  ready  for 

sea.    The  barkentine  Wrestler,  Bergman,  was  at  Victoria  repairing, 

ami  the  bark  Melrose,  Kalb,  at  Port  Townsend  awaiting  orders.  The 

Shirley,  at  Tacoma,  and  the  I'idette,  Northwest  and  Tidal  Wave  at 

Port  Madison,  were  laid  up.    The  latter  three  were  sold  in  December 

by  the  United  States  marshal  to  A.  W.  Jackson  of  San  Francisco.  In 

1894,  at  the  Port  Townsend  custom-house,  268  vessels  registering 

over  twenty  tons  were  enrolled,  and  105  were  also  registered  there 

under  twenty  tons  burden,  making  a  grand  total  for  that  district  of 

373  vessels,  with  a  total  net  tonnage  of  94,225. 

The  closing  days  of  1894  were  marked  by  a  series  of  marine 

disasters  attended  by  greater  loss  of  life  than  in  any  year  since  the  fatal 

[S75.    The  steamers  Montserrat  and  Keweenaw  and  the  ship  Ivanhoe, 

carrying  over  eighty  people,  sailed  away  with  coal  cargoes,  and  were 

blotted  out  of  existence  with  all  on  board.    Scanty  pieces  of  wreckage 

found  on  the  desolate  islands  of  the  north  furnished  the  only  clew 
to  the  awful  fate  which  overwhelmed  them.    The  first  of  the  trio,  the 
£,  American  ship  Ivanhoe,  sailed  from  Seattle,  September  27th,  with  the 

J following  crew:  Edward  D.  Griffin,"  captain  ;  James  J.  Toohig  and 
Charles  Christianson,  mates ;  William  Andolin,  carpenter ;  Hans 
Stephenson,  M.  Stewart,  Frank  Saariner,  H.  Johnson,  Einil  Loweu- 
roth,  George  Cordner,  Samuel  Hart,  J.  Johauessou,  M.  C.  Gunderson, 
I,enart  Holm,  W.  Herman,  John  Anderson  and  Martin  Jacobsou, 
seamen,  and  two  Chinese  cooks.  She  carried  four  passengers,  among 
*  them  Frederick  J.  Grant,  editor  and  part  owner  of  the  Seattle  Post- 

Intelligencer,  one  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  Washington.  The 
^^^^  Ivanhoe  passed  out  of  the  straits  in  tow  of  the  tug   Tyee  on  the 

evening  that  she  left  Seattle,  in  company  with  the  Yosemite,  belonging 


c  a  it.  William  H.  Moors 


Moore  has  been  suiting  in  the  coasting  trade  out  or  San 
He  was  mate  on  the  J.  It.  Walker  in  1S78,  held 


Cai-t.  Jamks  Hik.as 


TCapl.  William  II 
Francisco  (or  nearly  tweuty  years 

the  same  position  on  the  bark  It 'Una.  ami  was  master  and  mate  on  the  C.  F.  Saigcnl 
In  1891  he  had  the  latter  licrth  ou  the  tug  /'ionccr  and  has  recently  been  in  coin- 
maud  of  the  bark  .Irkwright. 

*  Capl.  James  ilogan  was  born  in  Ireland  in  1850  ami  commenced  going  to 
sea  when  ten  years  old.  In  1867  be  began  sailing  out  of  New  York  ports  and  in  1872 
came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  and  joined  the  Shirley,  then  ship-rigged,  going  from  her  to 
the  steamer  Shubi  id,  where  be  served  for  three  years  as  i|unrtermaster  and  afterward 
held  a  similar  position  on  the  State  0/  California.  He  was  for  live  years  mate  ou  the 
•.hip  Pushing  Wave,  then  took  command  of  the  bark  Samoset,  which  he  sailed  for  two  years,  and  was  then  appointed  muster  of  the 
Pii  </i  1  m:  II  a  nr.  He  left  the  Wave  to  take  charge  of  the  Shirley,  on  which  he  had  entered  service  as  a  sailor  many  years  before.  Since 
that  time  be  has  bundled  the  brig  Courtney  Ford,  ship  Guardian  and  barkentine  A'etriever,  taking  the  latter  vessel  in  January,  1895. 

1Capt.  J.  S.  Thompson  was  born  in  Calais,  Me.,  in  1864,  and  commenced  his  marine  service  on  the  ship  Alexander  Gibson 
when  a  bov.  After  making  one  voyage  with  her  he  went  to  the  ship  St.  Joseph,  which  was  sold  in  Liverpool,  and  Thompson  was 
transferrcil  to  the  ship  St.  Mark,  where  he  ran  as  third  male.  He  was  afterward  on  the  ship  Manuel  l.laguno  as  third  and  second 
mate,  and  then  returned  to  the  St.  Mark  in  the  latter  capacity.  His  last  trip  in  the  deep-water  trade  was  with  the  ship  William  A'. 
Graves  as  mate,  and  on  leaving  her  he  took  command  of  the  schooner  Challenger,  which  he  sailed  in  the  coasting  lumber  business 
four  years,  going  from  her  to  the  schooner  A'orma,  which  he  handled  in  the  same  traffic  a  similar  length  of  time,  always  making 
fast  and  successful  trips.    In  1895  he  purchased  an  interest  in  the  bark  Xonantum,  which  he  is  now  commanding. 

"  Cnpt.  Kdward  I).  Griffin  was  horn  in  Massachusetts  in  1856  and  was  engaged  in  the  marine  business  for  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  He  was  one  of  the  crew  of  the  ship  Steward  Henneman,  which  capsized  on  the  equator,  and  was  one  of  eight  survivors 
nut  of  a  crew  of  fifty.  After  coming  to  the  Pacific  Coast  be  sailed  the  Ivanhoe  for  several  years.  He  left  Seattle  with  her  on  her 
last  voyage  in  November,  1894,  and  nothing  has  l>een  beard  of  the  fate  of  the  Ivanhoe  or  her  crew. 
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to  the  same  owners.    Outside  she  was  with  the  barkentine  Robert  Sudden,  Captain  Burkholtu,  until  the 

next  day,  when  a  heavy  southeast  gale  sprang  up,  which  increased  in  violence  until  it  blew  a  hurricane, 

accompanied  by  rain  and  hail,  and  the  weather  was  so  thick  that   nothing  could  be  distinguished  at  a 

distance  of  a  few  hundred  feet.    It  cleared  a  few  hours  later,  but  nothing  was  seen  of  the  hanhoe.  The 

revenue  cutter  Grant  made  a  short  cruise  in  search  of  the  vessel,  but,  as  is  usually  the  case,  was  not  sent  to  the 

rescue  until  long  after  her  opportunity  of  rendering  assistance,  even  if  such  a  thing  had  been  possible,  had  passed. 

Considerable  wreckage  was  sighted  along  the  coast  for  several  weeks  after  the  storm,  but  the  first  that  was 

identified  as  belonging  to  the  hanhoe  was  one  of  her  life-buoys  picked  up  on  Christie  Island,  Barclay  Sound. 

This  led  to  the  belief  that  the  vessel  foundered  soon  after  passing  the  straits,  as  she  was  seen  going  off  shore  to 

the  southwest  soon  after  the  Tyee  dropped  her.    The  presence  of  a  northerly  current  in  this  vicinity  is  well 

known,  but  a  few  weeks  later  the  ship's  name-board  was  picked  up  on  the  northern  Sand  Spit  at  the  entrance  to 

Willapa  Bay,  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  south  of  the  spot  where  the  buoy  was  found.    This  board,  which 

was  from  the  port  quarter,  was  picked  up  by  the  lighthouse-keeper's 

wife  December  18,  1894.  who  found  it  standing  upright,  deeply  buried 

in  the  sand,  with  only  the  last  letter  of  the  name  visible.    Its  general 

•  appearance  showed  that  it  had  been  exposed  more  to  the  action  of 

the  blowing  sand  than  the  sea,  the  gold  lettering  of  the  name  being 

remarkably  well  preserved.    Commander  Farcnholt  of  the  Thirteenth 

Lighthouse  District  secured  the  board  and  sent  it  to  James  D.  Hoge. 

Jr.,  of  Seattle,  accompanying  it  with  a  letter  setting  forth  facts  strongly 

bearing  out  the  theory'  that  the  Ivanlioe  must  have  been  in  the  vicinity 

of  the  Columbia  River  when  she  met  her  fate.  Commander  Farenholt's 

letter  reads  as  follows  : 

"The  prevailing  ocean  currents  on  tbc  coast  of  Oregon  and  Washington 
are  from  the  southward  j  southerly  winds  increase  their  velocity.  Close  inshore, 
at  rare  intervals,  a  weak  current  from  the  northward  is  experienced.  Buoys 
breaking  adrift  from  their  moorings  off  the  coast  are  never  found  on  the  beach 
near  their  original  anchorage,  but  mile*  away,  in  some  cases  hundreds,  to  the 
northward,  and  this,  too,  when  it  is  known  that  they  broke  adrift  during  a 
northerly  gale.  I  do  not  wish  to  advance  any  theory .  for  the  particulars  of  the 
loss  of  the  fvanhoe  can  only  he  surmises,  but,  to  judge  from  the  finding  of  this 
board  at  Willapa  Bay,  it  would  seem  that  the  ship  foundered  much  farther  south 
than  is  generally  believed.  It  is  improbable  that  this  board  was  carried  inshore 
off  or  near  Cape  Flattery  by  a  current  setting  to  the  southward,  against  strong 
southerly  winds  and  currents.  The  topography  of  the  coast  line  from  Flattery  to 
Willapa  is  such  that  a  floating  object  drifting  from  the  northward  would  probably 
have  stranded  at  one  of  the  many  more  prominent  places  than  the  beach  at 
Willapa.  It  is  surmised  that  the  Jranhae  sprang 'a  leak,'  or  that  the  hatches 
were  crushed  in  by  heavy  seas.  Pumps  could  not  free  her,  and,  with  her 
heavy  cargo  of  coal,  she  rapidly  foundered.  The  condition  of  the  board  bears 
out  this  theory.  There  is  no  mar  or  defect  to  lie  seen.  It  bad  been  strongly  secured  to  the  ship's  quarter.  Had  the  vessel  been 
in  collision  or  been  dismasted.  I  should  infer  from  the  locality  where  tbc  board  was  placed  that  it  would  have  at  least  been 
scratched  or  otherwise  injured." 

The  Ivanhoe  was  built  at  Belfast,  Me.,  in  1865,  and  was  two  hundred  and  two  feet  long,  thirty-nine  feet 
lieam,  and  twenty-seven  feet  depth  of  hold,  net  tonnage  1,563.  She  had  been  in  the  coasting  trade  between  San 
Francisco  and  northern  coal  ports  for  several  years  and  was  owned  by  the  Black  Diamond  Coal  Company. 

The  steamship  Montserrat  left  Nanaimo  late  in  the  evening  of  December  6th,  and  the  following  morning  the 
steamship  Keweenaw  left  Comox.  The  Montserrat' s  crew  was  as  follows :  David  O.  Blackburn,"  captain  ;  John 
Brewer,  first  officer ;  M.  Carroll,  second  officer ;  Thomas  Brennan,  chief  engineer  ;  T.  Linchan,  first  assistant ; 
I.  Williamson,  A.  Yohenson  and  E.  Aguilera,  firemen ;  H.  C.  Otto,  Frank  Brito  and  Thomas  Madden, 
coal-passers ;  George  Holland,  P.  Hayes,  John  Heney  and  M.  Moore,  oilers  and  water-tenders ;  Thomas  Williams, 
Carpenter ;  A.  Palla,  Alexander  McDonald,  R.  Hager,  Theodore  Nordstrom,  Louis  Simouson,  Gus  Borgesen  and 
Jiihu  Johnson,  seamen  ;  John  Grolaw,  steward  ;  George  Emanuel,  cabin  boy  ;  J.  Berros,  messman.  With  the 
Keweenaw  were  W.  H.  Jenkins,  captain  ;  A.  W.  Bowdoin,  first  officer  ;  H.  G.  Jenkins,  second  officer  ;  Charles  S. 
Smith,  chief  engineer  j  Arthur  Jackson,  first  assistant ;  Archie  Kollock.  second  assistant ;  J.  W.  Ryan,  third 
assistant;  L.  W.  Ravcnaugh,  carpenter;  Hans  Jackson  and  J.  W.  Ujornklund,  quartermasters;  Hans  Swanson, 
M.  Hanson,  Robert  Wales  and  Max  Miller,  seamen  ;  Charles  Daley  and  James  Dolan,  cooks  ;  H.  Thompson, 
pantryman  ;  Thomas  Martin,  waiter  ;  John  Fraser,  messboy  ;  Paul  Vincent,  George  F.  Wood,  George  W.  Daken, 
oilers ;  Charles  Lee,  Luke  Moore,  John  Evoy,  A.  Burke,  B.  Stevens  and  Thomas  Colleron,  firemen  ;  Michael 


"Capt.  David  O.  Blackburn  was  a  native  of  Nova  Scotia  and  arrived  on  the  Pacific  Const  nearly  twenty  years  ago.  Hit  first 
work  was  as  a  fisherman  on  the  Columbia  River,  and  on  leaving  there  he  entered  the  steamship  service,  working  his  way  up  from 
third  mate  to  master.  He  was  at  different  times  in  charge  of  the  AS  Ki,  Wilmington,  Umatilla,  Walla  Walla,  Willamette,  and 
several  other  well  known  coast  steamships,  and  was  so  successful  with  all  of  his  charges  that  he  was  commonly  alluded  to  as  "  Lucky 
Blackburn."  When  the  Montserrat  was  purchased  for  the  coal  trade,  Blackburn  secured  an  interest  in  her  and  took  command.  He 
made  two  trips  to  the  Gilbert  Islands  on  blackbirding  expeditions,  which  proved  so  profitable  that  he  soon  secured  a  controlling 
interest  in  the  vessel,  which  was  always  a  money-maker.  Capt.  Blackburn  obtained  several  large  salvage  fees  for  towing  disabled 
steamers  into  port  and  bad  a  highly  successful  career  until  the  terrible  storm  of  December,  1894,  sent  him  down  with  his  ship.  He 
had  his  faults,  and  may  have  engaged  in  questionable  pursuits,  but,  for  all  that,  he  was  a  wbole-sonled  son  of  the  sea  and  will  long 
be  remembered  as  a  unique  figure  in  steamship  history  in  the  Northwest. 
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Ravcnaugh  and  John  Ward,  coal-passers;  Edward  N.  Snow,  apprentice.  The  Montserrat  was  supposed  to  have 
two  or  three  passengers  aboard,  as  Blackburn  was  noted  for  his  generosity  in  this  respect,  and  seldom  made  a 
trip  without  carrying  one  or  two  who  were  unable  to  pay  their  way  on  the  regular  steamers.  The  Montserrat 
and  Ke-ceenah  came  together  near  Cape  Flattery  on  the  afternoon  of  December  7th,  and  were  last  seen  by  the 
lookout  at  Tatoosh  Island  toward  evening,  about  ten  miles  out,  plunging  head  on  into  an  increasing  southwest 
gale.  The  Montserrat  at  this  time  was  a  few  miles  ahead,  and  when  they  were  sighted  again  in  the  evening  she 
was  about  half  a  mile  in  the  lead,  still  bucking  into  a  head  sea  that  was  gaining  in  fury.  As  they  vanished  in 
the  darkness  the  Keweenah  was  seen  shipping  an  immense  sea.  This  was  the  last  glimpse  of  either  vessel,  and 
the  particulars  of  their  terrible  fate  will  never  be  known. 

The  storm  grew  in  fury  and  continued  for  over  a  week,  doing  a  great  amount  of  damage  and  strewing 
wreckage  along  the  coast  from  San  Diego  to  Alaska.  Months  passed  before  anything  which  could  be  identified 
as  belonging  to  either  of  the  steamships  was  found,  but  on  February  28th  the  medicine  chest  of  the  Montserrat 
was  discovered  on  the  beach  on  the  southeast  end  of  Etalin  Island.  The  brass  plate  bearing  the  name  of  the 
vessel  and  builders  was  removed  and  given  to  Captain  Wallace  of  the  City  of  Topeka  a  few  weeks  later.  In  May, 
1895,  the  schooner  Maud  S.  ran  into  Rose  Harbor,  Queen  Charlotte's  Island,  and,  in  passing  through  the  Indian 
village,  her  officers  found  numerous  pieces  of  finished  wood  which  apparently  belonged  to  the  lost  colliers.  Two 
of  these,  which  were  nailed  to  the  walls  of  a  hut,  bore  the  names  Montserrat  and  Keweenah.  The  finding  of  this 
wreckage  so  far  from  where  the  vessels  were  last  seen  would  indicate  that  they  turned  before  the  gale  and  were 
looking  for  shelter  when  they  went  to  the  bottom.  One  theory  is  that  the  Ke-weenah,  which  was  not  so  well 
adapted  to  rough  weather  as  the  Montserrat,  broke  down,  and,  in  attempting  to  give  her  a  line,  the  Montserrat 
collided  with  her,  sending  both  vessels  to  the  bottom.  Blackburn  on  more  than  one  occasion  had  put  hawsers 
aboard  disabled  steamships,  and,  realizing  the  value  of  his  services  in  case  he  could  save  the  Keweenah.  he  may 
have  taken  risks  that  a  less  daring  mariner  would  never  have  incurred.  Another  theory,  which  is  generally 
accepted,  is  that  both  steamers,  being  overloaded,  foundered  and  went  down  so  quickly  that  uone  of  the  men  had 
a  chance  to  escape.  Blackburn's  reputation  for  tempting  fate  in  this  manner  was  notorious,  and,  although  he 
had  a  remarkably  stanch  steamer,  he  invariably  loaded  her  down  until  she  was  left  without  sufficient  buoyancy 
to  rise  with  the  sea.  His  numerous  hairbreadth  escapes  and  the  advice  of  his  friends  had  no  effect  on  him,  and, 
when  remonstrated  with,  he  would  only  smile  and  say  :  "  Never  mind  her.  She's  all  right :  she  can  climb  a 
tree."  Captain  Jenkins  of  the  Kewee- 
nah had  a  much  weaker  vessel  and 
for  this  reason  had  never  taken  the 
chances  with  her  that  the  fearless 
Blackburn  had  with  the  Montserrat ; 
but,  if  the  collision  theory  is  not  .the 
correct  one,  the  Keweenah  would  have 
had  but  small  hope  of  safety  in  a 
storm  that  would  send  the  Montserrat 
to  the  bottom,  even  though  not  over- 
loaded. 

The  Victoria  tug  Estelle  met 
with  a  terrible  fate  in  February'.  '894. 
foundering  off  Cape  Mudge,  carrying 
every  man  on  board  to  the  bottom. 
Particulars  of  the  disaster  will  always 
remain  a  mystery,  as  there  were  no 
witnesses,  but,  from  the  appearance 
of  wreckage  found  in  the  locality, 
the  wreck  must  have  been  similar  to 
that  of  the  Standard,  which  was  lost 
at  the  same  place  two  years  before.  The  F.stetle  left  Nanaimo,  February  3d,  with  feed  and  supplies  for  the 
logging  camps  ou  Vancouver  Island,  in  charge  of  Capt.  James  Christiansen,  Jr.,  who  had  taken  command 
but  a  few  days  before.  With  him  at  the  time  were  Herl»ert  Whiteside,"  chief  engineer  ;  Robert  Wilson, 
assistant  engineer ;  George  Hallett,  fireman ;  Carl  Johnson,  mate ;  William  Morrison,  deckhaud  ;  a  Chinese 
cook,  and  Norman  McDougall,  part  owner  of  the  vessel.  The  first  intimation  of  disaster  was  the  finding 
of  wreckage  at  the  mouth  of  Campbell  River.  A  man  named  Halstone  picked  up  a  life  preserver  and 
a  quantity  of  chopped  feed.  He  then  notified  a  neighbor,  and  they  made  a  further  search,  finding  a  large 
portion  of  the  pilot-house  and   the  engine-room  door.    The  condition  of  this  indicated  that  the  accident 
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'-'Herbert  Whiteside,  engineer,  was  born  in  Kngland  in  1868,  unci,  after  a  thorough  course  at  Stephenson's  works  at 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  he  began  running  aa  engineer  on  Oriental  liners.  On  coming  to  this  coast  a  few  years  ago,  he  worked  on  the 
I.ornt,  Alaskan  and  other  vessels,  and  in  February,  1894,  went  out  on  hi*  last  trip  as  engineer  on  the  ill-fated  Estelle,  from  which 
no  tidings  have  ever  come. 
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was  due  to  an  explosion,  which  must  have  been  of  a  most  violent  nature,  as  the  heavy  timbers  and  iron 
railings  had  been  torn  to  splinters.  Mr.  Haslain,  one  of  the  owners  of  the  steamer,  accompanied  Captain 
Christiansen,  Sr.,  to  the  scene  of  the  wreck  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  explosion  must  have  occurred  in 
the  open  air  before  the  vessel  sank,  otherwise  the  wreckage  would  not  have  been  so  badly  shattered.  Others 
were  equally  certain  that  the  steamer  was  caught  in  the  tide  rip  near  Cape  Mudge,  and  that  the  explosion,  if 
there  was  any.  did  not  take  place  until  she  foundered.  Captain  Christiansen,  who  had  charge  of  the  tug,  was  a 
son  of  the  pioneer  pilot  Christiansen,  and,  although  a  young  man,  was  an 
experienced  navigator  in  British  Columbia  waters.  No  trace  of  any  of  the  men 
was  ever  found.  The  F.stellc  was  built  at  Xanaimo  in  1891  under  the  supervision 
of  Haslam,  her  managing  owner,  at  a  cost  of  $20,000.  She  was  ninety  feet 
long,  sixteen  feet  beam,  and  nine  feet  hold,  with  engines  fourteen  and  twenty-six 
by  eighteen  inches.  The  boiler  was  only  a  year  old  and  was  allowed  135  pounds 
of  steam.  McDougall,  who  was  on  board,  had  purchased  an  interest  in  the 
vessel  only  a  week  lieforc. 

In  December  the  venerable  bark  Southern  Chief,  from  Tacoma  for  Port 
Adelaide,  Australia,  with  970,000  feet  of  luml>er,  saved  the  lives  of  those  on 
board  by  falling  to  pieces  off  Cape  Flattery,  instead  of  getting  so  far  seaward 
that  her  crew  could  not  reach  shore.  She  was  lowed  out  by  the  tug  Wanderer 
and  squared  away  before  a  fresh  southeaster,  which  twenty-four  hours  later 
increased  to  a  moderate  gale,  in  which  she  lal>orcd  very  heavily,  straining 
every  timber  in  her  frame.  A  big  leak  was  soon  started,  which  the  pumps  were 
unable  to  keep  down,  and  thirty  thousand  feet  of  the  deck  load  were  jettisoned. 
Two  hours  later  the  stern  quarters  were  carried  away,  every  seam  appeared  to  open,  the  decks  bulged  up, 
capsizing  the  donkey-engine  and  boiler,  heavy  seas  swept  the  decks,  the  steering  gear  was  adrift  and  the  vessel 
perfectly  helpless.  She  was  at  this  time  about  fifty  miles  southwest  of  Cape  Flattery.  On  the  third  day  out 
the  crew  were  rescued  by  the  barkentine  Skagit  and  afterward  landed  at  Port  Townsend  by  the  lug  Sea  Lion, 
which  with  the  Holyoke  and  /loneer  started  after  the  derelict.  The  Holyoke  sighted  the  abandoned  vessel  forty 
miles  west  of  Cape  Flattery,  and,  when  she  got  alongside,  found  Second  Mate  Hayes  of  the  barkentine  Retriever 
in  charge.  The  Holyoke  was  the  first  to  put  a  hawser  aboard,  the  Sea  Lion  did  so  a  few  hours  later,  and  together 
they  towed  her  into  Port  Townsend.  She  held  together  until  she  reached  port,  but  on  examination  it  was  found 
that,  instead  of  the  ship  carrying  the  cargo,  it  was  carrying  the  ship,  as  the  vessel  was  crumbling  to  pieces. 

The  Southern  Chief  was  nearly  forty  years 
old,  and  made  her  first  trip  to  Port  Townsend 
in  1857.  At  that  time  the  captain  had  a 
serious  disagreement  with  his  crew,  which 
ultimately  resulted  in  the  death  of  three  of 
the  sailors.  The  men  retained  an  attorney 
to  prosecute  their  claim,  and,  not  being  satis- 
fied with  his  settlement  with  the  captain, 
threatened  him  with  personal  violence.  In 
the  fight  which  ensued  the  lawyer  shot  James 
Sparrott  and  Alexander  Clarke,  killing  them 
instantly,  while  Buckley  was  clubbed  to  death 
with  the  butt  of  the  gun. 

The  William  L.  Deebe,  a  Puget  Sound 
production  about  twenty  years  old,  was 
wrecked  on  the  ocean  beach  about  three  miles 
south  of  the  Cliff  House,  December  10,  1894. 
The  schooner  was  from  Port  Blakely  for  San 
Francisco,  and  in  attempting  to  cross  the  bar 
struck  and  !>cgan  pounding  to  pieces  in  the 
breakers.  The  crew  were  driven  to  the  rig- 
ging and  rescued  by  the  life-saving  crew. 
The  schooner  Nora  Harkins,  in  ballast  from  San  Francisco  for  Gray's  Harbor,  lost  her  mdder  while  trying 
to  beat  into  the  harbor  October  l6tfa  and  drifted  on  Peterson's  Point,  where  she  became  a  total  wreck. 
Peter  Peterson,  a  seaman,  was  washed  overboard  and  drowned,  but  the  rest  of  the  crew  escaped.  The 
British  bark  Archer,  from  Victoria  for  the  Columbia  River,  was  abandoned  off  Cape  Flattery,  March 
18th.  She  encountered  a  fearful  gale,  accompanied  by  a  blinding  snowstorm,  in  the  midst  of  which  her 
loose  shingle  and  rock  ballast  shifted  until  she  was  on  her  beam  ends.  The  crew  hung  to  the  poop 
rail  for  several  hours  before  they  were  able  to  launch  a  boat,  Andrew  Anderson,  the  carpenter,  and  Evans, 
a  seaman,  being  swept  away  and  drowned.     Capt.  Johu  Dawson  and  the  rest  of  the  crew  escaped  in  a  boat 
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and  a  few  hours  later  were  picked  up  by  the  ship  John  C.  Poller,  Captain  Meyer,  from  Departure  Bay  for  San 
Francisco.  The  Archer  was  afterward  towed  into  Clayoquot  Sound  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Navigation 
Company's  steamer  Maude,  and  Capt.  John  Irving  subsequently  secured  the  tug  Pioneer  to  take  her  to  Victoria, 
where  she  was  sold  to  Capt.  Rufus  Calhoun  for  about  $4,000.  Her  new  owner  spent  about  $20,000  repairing  her, 
and  she  is  now  sailing  under  the  American  flag.  The  brig  T.  W.  Lucas,  from  Hoodsport  for  San  Francisco, 
was  abandoned  at  sea  off  Port  Orford,  October  24th.  She  had  battled  against  a  southeast  gale  for  over  a  week, 
during  which  she  began  leaking  so  badly  that  the  crew  were  unable  to  keep  her  free.  Captain  Bose  then  started 
to  run  for  Port  Orford  and  011  the  morning  of  the  twenty-fourth  was  picked  up  by  the  steamer  Homer,  Captain 
Paton,  who  took  the  crew  aboard  and  carried  them  to  San  Francisco.  The  derelict  continued  floating  in  that 
vicinity  for  several  months  before  she  finally  went  to  pieces. 

The  British  steamship  Crown  of  England,  which  had  been  in  the  coal  trade  out  of  Nanaimo  for  the  past 
year,  was  wrecked  on  Santa  Rosa  Island  in  November,  1894.  She  was  en  route  from  San  Diego  to  Nanaimo  in 
ballast,  went  on  the  rocks  during  a  dense  fog,  striking  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  was  soon  battered 
to  pieces  by  the  sea.  All  hands  reached  the  island  in  safety,  and  John  Poole,  first  officer,  and  five  of  the  crew 
went  to  Santa  Monica  and  telegraphed  for  assistance.  The  tug  Fearless,"  Capt.  Dan  H.  Haskell,  was  sent  to  the 
scene,  and  the  wreck  was  afterward  purchased  by  San  Francisco  parties,  who  succeeded  in  saving  a  large  portion 
of  the  machinery.  The  Crown  of  England  was  a  1,600-ton  iron  steamship  built  in  1890,  and  was  well  known  in 
the  north  as  the  first  steamer  chartered  by  Samuel  Samuels  Sc.  Co.  to  run  between  the  Orient  and  Seattle.  Not 
making  a  success  of  this  trade,  she  was  chartered  by  John  Roscnfeld  &  Co.  of  San  Francisco  and  for  the  past  year 
had  lieen  in  the  coal  traffic. 
At  the  time  of  the  disaster 
she  was  in  charge  of  James 
Hamiltou,  captain  :  John 
Poole,  first  officer;  Henry 
McOeorge,  second  officer ;  R. 
Mehaffy,  chief  engineer  ;  D. 
D.  Dunn,  first  assistant ;  and 
John  Clarke,  second  assistant. 

Two  well  known 
steamships  on  northern  routes 
twenty  years  l>efort  came  to 

grief  in  1894.     The  first  of  M  agL^wA 

these,  the  Los  Angeles, 
formerly  the  United  States 
revenue  cutter  W'yanda,  was 
wrecked  at  Point  Sur,  April 
21st,  while  en  route  from 
Newport,  Cat.,  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  steamer  sank  in 
about  six  fathoms  of  water, 
and  the  crew  and  passengers 

took  to  the  boats,  part  of  them  reaching  shore  at  Point  Sur.  The  others,  with  the  exception  of  Nolan,  the 
fireman,  and  two  passengers,  who  were  drowned,  were  picked  up  by  the  steamship  Eureka.  The  vessel  was  a  total 
wreck.  She  was  in  charge  of  Capt.  George  Leland  and  Chief  Engineer  Wallace.  The  other  old-timer  was 
the  Ncubern,  Captain  Von  Helms,  from  Guaytnas  for  San  Francisco.  She  was  eight  days  out  from  the  former 
port  with  a  cargo  of  oranges,  tan  bark  and  bullion,  aud  thirty-two  passengers,  and  at  3:00  A.  m.,  October 
14th,  grounded  a  few  miles  north  of  San  Pedro  lighthouse.  She  was  running  in  a  dense  fog,  a  swift  current 
carried  her  off  her  course,  and  she  went  full  speed  on  the  rocks.  The  passengers  were  rowed  ashore,  and  the 
vessel  broke  in  two  shortly  afterward. 

The  second  attempt  to  tow  a  log  raft  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  was  made  in  1894  and  resulted  fully  as 
disastrously  as  the  first.  The  leviathan  was  constructed  at  Stella,  about  forty  miles  above  Astoria,  by  Baines  & 
Robertson,  and  contained  ten  thousand  logs  bound  together  by  immense  chains.  It  was  five  hundred  and 
twenty-five  feet  long,  contained  nearly  five  million  feet  of  timber,  when  ready  for  sea  had  seven  feet  of  free  board 
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"The  tug  Fearless  is  a  l'acific  Coasl  product  ion  and  wan  built  at  tlic  t'nion  Iron  Works,  San  l'rancisco,  in  lHo,a,  under  the 
superintendence  of  bcr  master.  Capt.  Dan  H.  Haskell,  for  John  D.  Spreckels  it  Co..  at  >  cost  of  f.  145.000.  She  is  the  most  finely 
cquiptieil  and  powerful  tugboat  in  the  world.  Her  dimension*  arc.  length  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  feel,  lieam  twenty  six  feet, 
and  depth  of  hold  sixteen  feel  six  inches,  with  engines  twenty,  thirty  and  fifty  by  thirty-six  inches,  developing  fifteen  hundred 
horse-power  and  enabling  her  to  make  very  fast  time  with  heavy  tows.  She  fulfilled  the  expectations  of  her  builders  on  her  first 
trip  by  towing  a  2,200-ton  ship  from  San  Diego  to  San  Francisco,  a  distance  of  485  miles,  in  fifty  hours.  Owing  to  her  sine,  power 
and  speed,  she  has  proved  a  valuable  addition  to  the  tugtioat  fleet,  not  only  at  the  Ray  City,  but  all  along  the  l'acific  Coast,  where 
she  has  made  a  number  of  tows  between  the  Columbia  River,  I'uget  Sound,  San  Diego  and  San  l'rancisco  aud  has  also  made 
several  extended  cruises  in  search  of  derelicts.  Her  hull  is  built  throughout  of  steel,  iron  and  teak,  giving  her  greater  strength 
than  is  possessed  by  any  similar  craft  on  the  Coasl.  She  has  been  handled  since  completion  by  Captain  Haskell,  who  has  been  fully 
as  successful  with  her  as  with  her  predecessors. 
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at  its  highest  point,  and  was  drawing  twenty  fect  of  water.  It  was  constructed  in  the  form  of  a  cigar,  fifty-two 
feet  wide  in  the  center,  with  a  central  circumference  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  feet  and  at  each  end  of  sixty 
feet.  The  main  chain,  which  had  an  historical  interest  as  the  anchor  chain  of  the  ill-fated  Vandalia,  wrecked  at 
Apia,  Samoa,  was  of  one  and  seven-eighths  inch  iron,  and  the  cross  chains,  which  were  run  at  right  angles,  were 
placed  at  intervals  of  twelve  feet  and  were  of  one  and  one-quarter  inch  iron,  each  attached  to  the  main  chain  in 
such  a  way  that  the  strain  of  towing,  when  it  came  on  it,  would  be  brought  to  bear  on  every  chain  in  the 
structure.  The  tug  Monarch  was  seut  up  from  San  Francisco  and  in  command  of  Captain  Thompson  left  Astoria 
with  the  raft  at  10:30  A.  M. ,  October  12th.  The  bar  was  smooth,  and  the  big  tow  was  soon  heading  for  the  south. 
In  the  evening  the  wind  began  to  rise,  and  at  midnight  a  forty-mile  southeaster  was  blowing.  At  4:00  A.  >(.  the 
tug  had  made  but  eighteen  miles  since  leaving  the  Columbia,  and  that  afternoon  another  gale  commenced,  so  that 
she  could  make  no  headway  ;  and  all  that  night  the  Monarch  and  the  raft  rolled  in  the  trough  of  the  sea.  The 
wind  eased  up  the  next  morning,  but  the  heavy  sea  running  rendered  it  extremely  difficult  to  proceed,  and  at 
daylight  piles  were  noticed  coming  out  of  the  raft  both  fore  and  aft.  At  10:00  a.  m.  on  the  fourteenth  the  steamer 
had  made  forty-six  miles  of  her  journey.  A  thick  fog,  accompanied  by  a  heavy  westerly  swell,  was  encountered 
on  the  morning  of  the  fifteenth,  and  at  4:00  p.  m.  the  wind  was  blowing  forty  miles  an  hour  with  an  ugly  cross 
sea.  The  next  morning  the  waves  were  rapidly  battering  the  raft  to  pieces,  and  an  hour  after  daylight  there 
were  only  seventy-five  feet  left  together.  Finding  that  further  efforts  were  useless,  the  remainder  of  the  tow  was 
cut  adrift.  There  were  sixty  tons  of  chain  around  the  piles,  and,  as  the  timbers  slipped  out,  the  chain  went  to 
the  bottom,  anchoring  the  tug  until  the  hawser  was  cut. 

The  steamer  Queen,  plying  on  Kamloops  Lake  and  Thompson  River  in  charge  of  Captain  Ritchie  of 
New  Westminster  and  Engineer  Martin,  was  blown  to  pieces  by  a  boiler  explosion  July  4th.  The  accident 
happened  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  just  as  the  steamer  was  landing  at  a  point  about  twelve  miles  north  of 
Kamloops,  at  the  mouth  of  Thompson  River.  Joseph  Rushond.  fireman,  and  Joseph  Priette,  cook,  were  instantly 
killed,  and  the  captain,  who  was  at  the  wheel,  was  scalded,  cut  and  bruised,  f.  K.  Saucier,  owner  of  the  Queen, 
was  aboard  at  the  time  but  escaped  comparatively  uninjured.  The  William  Irving  struck  a  rock  at  Sand  Bar, 
near  Fair's  Bluff  on  the  Fraser,  in  June,  and  sank  in  a  few  minutes.  An  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to  raise 
the  steamer,  and  she  was  then  abaudoued  and  at  low  water  stripped  of  her  machinery.  The  Irving  had  been 
up  the  river  to  tow  to  Westminster  the  A'.  P.  Rithct,  which  had  broken  her  shaft  the  day  before  when  rounding  a 
sharp  turn  in  the  river.  The  schooner  Mary  Gilbert,  Capt.  J.  W.  Dodge,  with  a  cargo  of  merchandise,  was  lost 
off  the  south  head  of  Alsea  Bay.  December  17th.  The  whaling  barks  Abraham  Barker,  Reindeer  and  James 
Allen  were  wrecked  in  the  north  in  1894,  the  latter  on  the  Aleutian  Islands,  where  she  struck  a  rock  and 
foundered,  over  twenty  lives  being  lost. 

The  bark  R.  A'.  Ham,  Capt.  I.  W.  Gove,  met  her  fate  on  Dungeness  Spit  in  August.  The  vessel  had  made 
over  one  hundred  trips  between  Puget  Sound  and  San  Francisco  in  charge  of  Captain  Gove,  who  had  never  before 
lost  a  man  or  met  with  an  accident.  It  was  at  first  hoped  that  the  bark  would  be  again  afloat,  but  her  age 
prevented  saving  anything  except  portions  of  the  rigging.  The  barkentine  John  Worcester,  from  Seattle  for  San 
Francisco  with  coal,  was  abandoned  December  nth  forty  miles  off  Gray's  Harbor.  The  crew  were  rescued  by 
the  barkentine  North  Bend  and  landed  at  Hoquiam,  December  15th.  The  schooners  Fanny  Dutard  and  Noneay 
collided  off  Clallam  Bay,  January  nth.  The  latter  vessel  received  injuries  which  could  not  be  repaired  and 
drifted  over  to  the  Vancouver  Island  shore  and  soon  broke  up,  the  crew  being  saved.  The  bark  Bonanza,  from 
Port  Gamble  for  Delagoa  Bay,  South  Africa,  went  aground  December  22d  at  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  of  East 
London.  Captain  Stetson  had  lightened  the  ship  by  takiug  off  her  deck  load  before  attempting  to  enter,  but  the 
water  was  too  low,  and  the  old  lumber  drogher  went  to  pieces.  The  small  schooner  Garcia  was  wrecked  near 
Cape  Meares  lighthouse,  December  12th. 

The  steamer  Columbia,  the  flagship  of  the  Columbia  &  Kootenai  Steam  Navigation  Company's  fleet,  burned 
to  the  water's  edge  near  the  boundary  line  at  1:30  A.  m.,  August  2d.  The  fire  started  in  the  engine-room,  and 
within  five  minutes  from  the  time  the  alarm  was  given  the  entire  steamer  was  in  flames,  and  the  passengers  and 
crew  were  unable  to  secure  all  of  their  clothing.  The  Columbia  was  in  charge  of  John  C.  Gore,  captain  ;  Fred 
Bell,  engineer  ;  and  C  A.  Wright,  purser.  The  steamer  Orient  ended  a  career  of  vicissitudes  in  September,  1894, 
by  burning  at  Kelso  on  the  Cowlitz  River.  She  had  sunk  on  the  river  in  June,  and  at  the  time  of  the 
conflagration  was  on  the  beach  for  repairs.  The  steamer  Dispatch  burned  May  24th  at  Friday  Harbor,  the 
Messenger  four  days  later  at  Tacoma,  and  the  Virgil  T.  Price  at  Port  Gamble,  January  nth.  The  City  of 
Stanwood,  owned  by  the  Stan  wood  Navigation  Company,  burned  to  the  water's  edge  at  Port  Susan,  January  21st. 
while  on  her  regular  trip  from  the  Stillaguamish  River  to  Seattle.  She  had  a  full  cargo  of  oats  and  hay,  and  the 
fire  was  not  discovered  until  it  had  gained  so  much  headway  that  it  could  not  lie  extinguished.  The  steamer  was 
valued  at  about  $10,000  and  was  insured  for  $5,000. 

A  new  style  of  marine  craft,  in  which  gasoline  was  used  as  motive  power,  appeared  in  the  Northwest  in 
1 894.  The  largest  of  these  was  the  Moro,  ninety -five  feet  long  and  twenty  two  feet  beam.  She  was  schooner-rigged 
and  had  a  speed  of  eight  knots  an  hour  without  the  aid  of  sails.  The  Moro  and  several  other  gasoline  schooners 
were  engaged  in  halibut  fishing,  and,  owing  to  the  small  cost  of  operation,  proved  very  profitable.  The  halibut 
binks  in  the  Northwest  had  for  several  years  been  furnishing  large  quantities  of  this  most  delicious  fish,  and  in  - 
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1894  tfae  Victoria  Trading  &  Fishing  Company  was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in  the  trade  in  a 
practical  manner.  The  hull  of  the  old  steamer  Isabel  was  secured  as  a  floating  station  for  the  fishermen,  supplied 
with  facilities  for  storing  the  fish,  and  placed  in  charge  of  Capt.  J.  L.  Anderson.  The  steamer  Thistle,  Capt. 
Wallace  Langley,  was  engaged  to  ply  between  the  grounds  and  Victoria,  from  which  point  the  halibut  were 
shipped  East.  The  business  has  proven  highly  successful,  the  Thistle  on  more  than  one  occasion  returning  with 
cargoes  of  over  one  hundred  thousand  pounds,  those  of  her  first  six  trips  aggregating  five  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand.  One  day  in  1895  the  crew  of  the  Thistle  and  other  fishermen  in  the  employ  of  the  company  took 
73,557  pounds  of  fish,  which  is  said  to  be  the  largest  catch  of  halibut  ever  made  in  a  single  day  by  one  vessel. 

While  the  early  publication  of  this  work  forbids  a  detailed  record  of  marine  progress  in  1895,  space  is  given 
to  some  of  the  more  important  events  to  show  that  the  new  Northwest  is  not  permitting  its  prestige  to  wane. 
Less  than  a  decade  has  elapsed  since  the  first  regular  steamship  left  the  Orient  for  the  Northwest,  yet  the  present 
year  witnesses  a  dozen  magnificent  liners  plying  between  China  and  Japan,  and  the  Columbia  River,  Puget  Sound 
and  British  Columbia.  Another 
line  has  established  a  fine  Jtrade 
with  the  Antipodes,  while  a  third 
is  finding  a  market  for  Northwest- 
ern products  in  far-away  Africa. 
The  grain  and  lumber  fleet  is  larger 
than  ever  before,  and  the  number 
of  vessels  on  river,  lake  and  sound 
are  keeping  pace  with  the  progress 
on  the  high  seas.  In  a  few  months 
the  long-delayed  canal  at  the  Cas- 
cades of  the  Columbia  will  be 
finished  ;  then,  with  a  boat  railway 
at  The  Dalles,  the  immense  wheat 
crop  of  the  inland  empire  will  float 
seaward  on  one  of  the  grandest 
commercial  highways  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.  Puget  Sound  rejoices 
over  the  completion  of  the  large 
Government  drydock  at  Port 
Orchard,  and  the  beginning  of  CAPT     CoLtl4t"  J  A  Tmommam 
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work  on  the  ship  canal  which  will 

connect  I,ake  Washington  with  Elliott  Bay,  thus  affording  the  Queen  City  all  the  advantages  of  other  fresh- 
water harbors.  This  work  requires  the  excavation  of  thirty-five  million  cubic  yards  of  earth,  and,  when 
completed,  the  canal  will  be  10,225  feet  l°ug.  80  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  will  accommodate  ships  of  thirty 
feet  draught.    It  will  require  but  one  lock,  as  the  lake  is  less  than  twenty  feet  higher  than  the  bay. 

The  largest  craft  of  any  description  ever  set  afloat  in  the  Northwest  was  the  whaleback  City  oj  F.verett, 
which  was  completed  at  Everett  early  in  1895  at  a  cast  of  nearly  $300,000.  This  steamer,  the  material  for  which 
was  brought  out  on  the  C.  W.  U'etmore,  is  three  hundred  and  sixty-one  feet  long,  forty-two  feet  lieatn,  and 
twenty-six  feet  six  inches  hold,  with  engines  twenty-four,  thirty-eight  and  sixty-four  by  forty-two  inches,  turning 
a  fourteen-foot  propeller.  She  has  four  Scotch  boilers  eleven  by  twelve  feet.  While  steaming  in  ballast  she 
draws  about  fourteen  feet  aft  and  eleven  feet  forward,  and  when  loaded  has  a  draft  of  about  twenty  feet  six  inches. 
Her  carrying  capacity  is  4, 200  tons,  beside  375  tons  of  fuel.  The  entire  hull  is  constructed  of  steel,  the  plates  being 
nine-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  thickness  at  the  bottom,  with  double  keel  plates,  the  outside  one  being  thirteen- 
sixtcenths  of  an  inch.  The  frame  is  composed  of  keel  and  keelson,  with  five  rider  keelsons  on  either  side. 
Each  frame  is  of  angle  steel,  twenty-four  iuches  apart,  joined  at  the  top,  forming,  in  hoop  shape,  the  deck  beams. 
The  outside  structure  is  bound  across  with  heavy  steel  l>eams  nine  by  four  and  one-half  inches,  attached  by 
heavy  knee  plates  to  every  fourth  frame,  and  fore  and  aft  to  angles  seven  by  three  iuches,  three  at  a  side. 
Perpendicularly  she  is  supported  by  stanchions  on  either  side  to  alternate  floors  and  to  the  main  deck.  There  are 
seven  water-tight  bulkheads,  three  of  which  extend  to  the  deck.  They  include  two  collision  bulkheads,  one  ten 
feet  and  the  other  forty-six  feet,  from  the  drumhead  or  head  of  the  vessel,  and  are  composed  of  three-quarter-inch 
convex  steel,  supported  inside  with  plates.  On  completion  the  steamer  was  chartered  to  Dunsmuir  &  Co.  and 
made  several  trips  between  Coniox  and  San  Francisco,  also  a  few  to  the  Sound  in  the  coal  trade,  and  was  then 
chartered  for  the  Panama  route.  She  started  out  in  charge  of  R.  D.  Bucknam,"  captain  :  J.  S.  Gibson,  chief 
officer  ;  J.  B.  Hastiugs,  second  officer;  R.  B.  Blauvelt,  chief  engineer  ;  J.  J.  Chisholm,  first  assistant  ;  and  C.  L. 
Bellmore,  second  assistant. 

"  Capt.  Hansford  D.  Ruck  nam  was  born  in  Maine  in  1869  and  began  going  to  sea  when  a  boy  of  twelve.  lie  has  served  in 
every  capacity  and  wax  Tor  two  mid  a  half  yearn  superintendent  of  the  whaleback  fleet  on  the  Atlantic  Coast.  He  has  been  connected 
with  the  whaleback  ships  from  the  beginning  of  the  company,  going  from  the  Lake*  with  the  Colby  and  U'etmore.  He  reached  the 
Pacific  Coast  in  1894  and  took  command  of  the  City  of  F.vertti.  Captain  Ruck  nam  is  one  of  the  youngest  masters  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
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The  City  of  Everett  was  followed  a  few  months  later  by  another  type  of  ocean  steamer,  which  came  from 

England  to  enter  the  coal  trade.    The  new  arrival,  which  was  called  the  Progressist,  is  known  as  a  "  turret,"  and 

is  a  compromise  between  the  modern  whaleback  and  the  ordinary  steamer,  having  the  bow  and  stern  of  the 

latter,  but  elsewhere  the  hull  curves  over,  forming  a  deck  similar  to  that  of  the  whaleback.    The  turrets  as  yet 

are  not  so  numerous  as  the  whalebacks,  only  nine  of  them  being  afloat  at  present,  with  five  more  under 

construction.    The  "Marine  Engineer,"  in  comparing  the  new  type  with  the  whalebacks,  has  the  following 

description  of  the  Progressist  : 

"Krotn  a  longitudinal  point  of  view  it  is  noteworthy  that  in  the  vessel'*  deck  ami  upper  works  there  is  no  sheer,  abundant 
provision  for  surplus  buoyancy  being  provided  without  the  springing  of  the  ends  of  the  vessel  upward.  Another  longitudinal  feature 
is  the  provision  of  au  upper  and  two  lower  decks,  a  divergence  from  the  whaleback  type,  giving  room  for  the  crew  to  exercise. 
On  the  lower  weather  decks,  which  are  each  on  the  same  level,  one  on  the  port  side  and  one  on  the  starltoard  side,  are  placed 
timber-heads  for  mooring  the  vessel.  The  upper  weather  deck  is  of  such  a  width  as  to  admit  of  a  port  aud  starboard  passage  clear 
of  the  hatch  combings  and  extends  all  fore  aud  aft  on  top  of  the  turret.  Here  are  the  steam  winches,  steering  gear,  windlass, 
etc.  The  hatches  are  of  abnormal  length  and  width,  aud,  owing  to  the  rounded  gunwhale  and  turret  erection,  the  holds  arc 
emphatically  self  trimmed,  this  latter  fcatUM  Baking  the  ves«et  estwctatU  adapted  fot  catgoes  of  gr.ttn.    The  vend*!  eAgfcWI 


The  Alaska  Steamship  Company,  which  was  composed  of  Capt.  George  Roberts,  George  H.  I^ent  and 
Charles  E.  Peabody,  placed  the  ll'ii/afta  on  the  Alaska  route.  The  steamer  left  Seattle  on  her  first  voyage  March 
3,  1895,  and  has  since  been  making  two  trips  a  month  in  command  of  Capt.  George  Roberts.  A  line  was  also 
established  in  1S95  between  Paget  Sound  and  Delagoa  Bay,  South  Africa,  the  cargoes  of  the  first  steamers  consisting 
mostly  of  lumber,  but  a  trade  is  being  worked  up  in  canned  goods,  dried  fruits,  produce  and  other  commodities 
plentiful  iu  the  Northwest.  Business  on  the  upper  Columbia  aud  Kootenai  shows  a  marked  improvement  in  1895. 
The  new  steamer  Lilly  was  placed  on  the  upper  Kootenai,  between  Libby  and  Fort  Steele,  Mont.,  and  the  Red 
Star  was  transferred  from  Okanagau  to  Kootenai  lake.  The  Columbia  &  Kootenai  Steam  Navigation  Company 
are  handling  an  immense  traffic,  and  have  replaced  the  Columbia,  burned  in  1894,  with  the  Niakusp,  one  of 
the  finest  sternwheel  steamers  in  the  Northwest.  She  was  completed  in  August  and  is  one  hundred  and 
seventy-one  feet  long,  thirty-three  feet  beam,  and  six  feet  hold,  with  engines  twenty  by  seventy-two  inches.  She 
is  a  three-decker,  constructed  after  the  style  of  the  Long  Island  Sound  boats,  and  has  twenty-two  staterooms  on 
the  saloon  and  fourteen  on  the  gallery  deck.  The  dining  room  is  forty  by  seventeen  feet,  with  a  saloon  seventeen 
feet  high.  The  steamer  was  built  under  the  supervision  of  Capt.  James  W.  Troup,  manager  of  the  company, 
and,  like  his  previous  work,  is  a  success  in  every  particular. 

The  steamships  plying  l>etween  San  Francisco  and  Puget  Sound  and  Alaska  ports  engaged  in  vigorous 
opposition  early  in  1895.  The  Farallon  had  been  running  north  for  several  months  and  diverted  a  large  amount  of 
traffic  from  the  Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Company  by  cutting  rates.  The  big  corporation  decided  to  remove  her 
by  the  same  method,  and  fares  between  San  Francisco  and  Sound  ports  weul  as  low  as  $5.00  cabin  and  $2.50 
steerage,  while  the  W'illapa  and  Chilkat  suffered  by  a  cut  to  $10.00  between  Sound  ports  and  Alaska.  The  Chilkat 
and  the  Farallon  finally  withdrew,  the  latter  going  on  the  Yaquiua  run,  but  as  soon  as  rates  were  restored  the 
invincible  Chilkat  returned  to  the  Alaska  route.  The  growing  trade  between  the  Orient  and  Northwestern  porb. 
furnished  business  for  a  numl>er  of  large  steamships.  The  three  Empresses  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  line  were 
taxed  to  their  utmost  capacity,  and  the  Northern  Pacific  Steamship  Company  increased  their  fleet  with  the  new 
steamships  Evandale  2,468,  Strathnevis  2,292,  and  Hankow  2,332  tons.  These,  with  the  Victoria  and  Tacoma. 
gave  them  one  of  the  l>est  equipped  lines  on  the  Coast.  In  June  the  Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation  Company 
established  a  new  line  to  the  Orient,  in  which  the  Chittagong  was  the  first  steamship.  She  was  followed  by 
the  Aslottn  and  the  Altmore.  This  company  seems  in  a  fair  way  to  regain  its  lost  prestige  since  the  advent  of 
Receiver  McNeill,  who,  recognizing  the  factors  which  had  so  mticb  to  do  with  building  up  that  big  corporation, 
has  devoted  considerable  attention  to  its  marine  business.  The  office  of  superintendent  of  water  lines  was 
abolished,  and  Capt.  E.  J.  Rathbone.  formerly  port  captain  of  the  company's  fleet  on  the  Sound,  was  appointed 
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chief  clerk.  The  Willamette  service  was  at  once  reinforced  with  the  sternwheel  steamer  Elmore,  which  started 
on  the  Portland  and  Corvallis  run  in  February  in  charge  of  George  Raahe,  captain  ;  Miles  Hell,  pilot ;  and 
William  H.  Marshall,  chief  engineer.  Soon  after  the  Elmore  began  running,  Mr.  McNeill  placed  an  order  for  two 
other  light-draft  sternwheclcrs,  one  of  which  was  intended  to  ply  regularly  Inrtwcen  Corvallis  and  Kugene  City. 
The  A'.  R.  Thompson  and  T.  J.  Potter  were  extensively  overhauled  and  placed  on  the  Astoria  run,  the  old 
North  Pacific  was  brought  around  from  the  Sound  to  handle  the  seaside  traffic  between  Astoria  and  Ilwaco,  and 
the  steamship  Columbia  on  the  Portland  and  San  Francisco  route  was  also  extensively  repaired. 

The  Columbia  River  &  Puget  Sound  Navigation  Company  were  not  behind  their  rival,  and  early  in  the 
year  expended  nearly  twenty  thousand  dollars  in  transforming  the  Bailey  (iatzert  into  one  of  the  finest  sternwheel 
steamers  afloat.  They  also  chartered  the  Ocean  Wave,  which  was  operated  as  a  through  boat  to  Ilwaco.  On 
completion  the  (iatsert  was  placed  on  the  Astoria  route,  and,  alternating  with  the  steamer  Telephone,  furnished 
the  Astorians  with  the  best  steamer  service  they  had  ever  enjoyed.  The  remarkable  trip  of  the  Shoshone 
through  the  Snake  River  cations  had  remained  for  a  quarter  of  a  century'  without  a  parallel,  but  early  in  1895 
Jacob  Kamm's  steamer  Norma  repeated  the  performance  in  command  of  Capt.  W.  P.  Gray.  The  experience  of 
the  Shoshone  had  demonstrated  that  it  was  practically  impossible  to  get  over  Copper  Ledge  Falls  without 
striking  after  passing,  so  Captain  Gray  built  an  extra  bulkhead  and  filled  the  forward  hold  with  cordwood  to  help 
withstand  the  shock.  After  leaving  the  landing  above  the  falls,  the  steamer  darted  forward  like  an  arrow  and  was 
carried  down  at  such  speed  that  she  struck  the  cliff  with  great  force  but  did  not  injure  the  bow  seriously. 
She  then  bounded  off,  swung  into  midstream,  and,  like  a  racehorse,  shot  into  Hell  Canon,  where  the  river  winds 
like  a  serpent  and  the  wall  rocks  tower  to  such  a  height  that  they  almost  shut  out  the  sun.  The  torrent  is  so 
swift  that  the  passage  is  always  filled  with  mist.  After  passing  the  obstructions  at  the  head  of  the  run.  the 
steamer  went  through  the  rest  without  incident,  although  the  men  on  Iward  contemplated  their  own  helplessness 
with  a  feeling  of  awe  as  they  were  swept  on  at  railroad  speed,  in  some  places  sliding  over  rapids  with  a  fall  of 
nearly  twenty-five  degrees.  On  reaching  Riparia  the  steamer  was  hauled  out  for  repairs  preparatory  to  entering 
a  field  of  usefulness  after  her  long  years  of  idleness. 

Success  crowned  the  efforts  of  the  log-raft  builders  in  1895,  and  the  first  of  these  leviathans  to  make  the 
ocean  trip  from  the  forests  of  the  north  in  safety  was  towed  into  the  Golden  Gate,  August  1st,  by  the  steam 
collier  Mineola,  Captain  Pillsbury.  This 
raft  was  almost  an  exact  counterpart  of  MJU- 
the  one  which  left  Astoria  in  tow  of  the 
Monarch  in  1894,  and  contained  450,000 
running  feet  of  piles,  equivalent  to  about 
7,000,000  feet  of  lumber,  to  transport 
which,  by  the  ordinary  methods,  would 
have  cost  over  $20,000.  The  raft  was 
constructed  at  Stella,  on  the  Columbia 
River,  about  forty  miles  above  Astoria, 
from  which  point  it  was  taken  to  Astoria 
by  a  river  towboat,  and  thence  over  the 
Columbia  bar  by  the  tug  Relief.  There 
the  Mineola  was  waiting,  and  at  noon, 
July  27th.  made  fast  with  190  fathoms 
of  rope  and  70  fathoms  of  chain.  She 
moved  away  at  the  rate  of  about  four 
and  one-half  knots  an  hour,  and  in  the 
first  twenty-four  hours  covered  a  distance 
of  one  hundred  and  five  miles.  Soon 
after  noon  on  Sunday  she  encountered  a 
southerly  breeze  and  rough  bead  sea, 
which  decreased  the  speed  to  three  knots 
an  hour.  Monday  she  made  eighty-three  miles,  passing  Cape  Blanco  at  2:50  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Tuesday 
the  raft  was  towed  one  hundred  and  eight  miles,  and  Cape  Mendocino,  where  the  first  raft  met  its  fate,  was  passed 
in  safety.  One  hundred  and  twelve  miles  were  recorded  on  Wednesday,  and  Point  Arena  was  left  !>ehind.  Nine 
A.  m.  ,  August  1st,  found  the  big  tow  passing  Point  Reyes,  and  at  2:00  p.  m.  the  Mineola  steamed  slowly  into 
the  Golden  Gate.  In  former  attempts  the  fastenings  had  torn  out,  but  in  constructing  this  raft  special  attention 
was  given  to  the  parts  that  had  showed  signs  of  weakness  in  the  others. 

The  Victoria  steamer  I'elos  met  with  a  terrible  fate  March  2 2d  near  Trial  Island  while  en  route  from 
Victoria  to  the  stone  quarries  on  Haddington  Island,  in  charge  of  Anderson,  captain;  Andrew  Christiansen,  mate  j 
Arthur  Bloor,  chief  engineer ;  William  Law,  assistant;  Frank  Duncan,  deckhand;  and  Rolnrrl  Smith,  cook. 
Frederick  Adams,  contractor  for  the  Provincial  Parliament  buildings,  was  also  on  board.  She  left  Victoria  at 
9:30  v.  If.  with  the  barge  Pilot  astern,  passed  Trial  Island  about  ten  o'clock  in  a  very  heavy  southeast  gale,  and. 
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as  the  wind  increased,  the  heavy  tow  rendered  the  steamer  almost  unmanageable.  Finding  that  he  could  make 
no  headway,  Captain  Anderson  decided  to  put  back  to  Victoria,  but,  shortly  after  he  came  at>out,  the  rudder 
chains  parted,  and  a  moment  later  the  steamer  was  caught  broadside  by  a  terrible  sea,  which  swept  her  on  the 
rocks.  She  soon  sank  stern  first,  leaving  the  bow  only  partially  above  water.  Adams,  Moor  and  Smith  were 
swept  away  and  drowned,  Christiansen  caught  the  hawser  and  climbed  aboard  the  barge,  and  Duncan  was 
drowned  in  attempting  to  follow  him.  Anderson  and  Law  remained  with  the  steamer,  the  former  subsequently 
swimming  to  an  adjoining  rock,  receiving  serious  injuries,  while  Law  perished  from  exposure  and  was  found  the 
next  morning  on  the  wreck.  The  Pilot  brought  up  on  the  beach  of  Trial  Island,  the  men  on  board  reached  shore 
and  the  next  morning  hailed  a  fisherman,  who  carried  the  tidings  to  Victoria.  Commodore  Johu  Irving  at  once 
went  to  the  rescue  with  the  steamer  Maude  and  brought  back  the  survivors.  Christiansen  is  a  brother  of  Capt. 
James  Christiansen,  who  was  lost  on  the  Estelle  a  few  months  before. 

The  British  tug  Mogul,  which  was  rebuilt  at  Victoria  in  1894.  came  to  a  sudden  end  May  12,  1895.  In 
command  of  Capt.  Henry  Smith  she  had  towed  the  British  bark  Darra  to  sea,  and  after  letting  go  the  hawser 
came  alongside  to  recover  the  heaving  line.  In  endeavoring  to  do  this  the  tug  and  the  bark  came  in  collision, 
the  former  receiving  a  glancing  blow,  which  sprung  her  stem  so  that  the  water  began  to  enter  rapidly.  Steam 
was  crowded  on,  and  Captain  Smith  succeeded  in  beaching  her  in  an  exposed  position  about  two  miles  east  of 
Tatoosh  light,  having  found  it  impossible  to  proceed  with  her  farther.  As  it  was,  she  came  very  near  sinking 
under  the  crew.  Several  tugs  were  sent  to  the  scene  of  the  accident,  but  her  injuries  proved  fatal,  she  soon  began 
breaking  up.  and  hardly  anything  was  saved.  The  Mogul  belonged  to  the  British  Columbia  Tugboat  Company 
and  was  uninsured.  She  was  built  at  Tacoma  in  1886  and  had  been  under  the  American  flag  until  a  few  months 
before  the  disaster.  The  Buckeye,  from  Friday  Harbor  for  Bellingham  Bay,  foundered  in  April  a  few  miles  out 
from  Fairhaven,  and  a  passenger  named  Kautsman  lost  his  life.  The  steamer  is  said  to  have  been  overloaded. 
The  American  bark  Harvester,  from  Port  Blakely  for  Delagoa  Bay,  went  ashore  near  the  latter  place  in  January. 
The  steamer  Spokane,  owned  by  the  Columbia  &  Kootenai  Steam  Navigation  Company,  burned  at  Kaslo  in 
May,  1895.  She  was  lying  at  the  dock,  with  considerable  freight  aboard,  when,  at  9:30  A.  m.,  fire  was  discovered, 
and  it  spread  so  rapidly  that  she  became  a  total  loss  in  a  few  minutes. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 


Thk  Sealing  Industry—  Thk  First  Hunters— Pioneers  of  the  Business  in  British  Columbia  — 
Schooners  "Surprise,"  "Alert,"  "Kate"  and  "  Favorite" — Alaska  Commercial  Company — 
Victoria  Fleet  for  1881 — Large  Catches  of  "Ariel"  and  "Juanita" — American  Vessels 
Under  the  British  Flag— First  Schooner  in  Bering  Ska — Arrival  of  "Pathfinder"  from 
Halifax — Beginning  of  Bering  Ska  Seizures — "W.  P.  Sayward."  "Halcyon,"  "Thornton," 
"Onward"  and  "Caroline" — Schooner  "Active"  Founders  off  Cape  Flattery— Schooners 
"Edward  E.  Webster,"  "  Mollie  Adams"  and  "Oscar  and  Hattie  "  —  "  Pathfinder," 
"Black  Diamond"  and  "Minnie"  Refuse  to  Submit  to  Seizure —" Carmolite,"  "Ocean 
Belle"  and  Other  Fine  Schooners  Brought  Around  from  Halifax— Racy  Adventures  of 
Dan  and  Alex  McLean  in  Bering  Sea  -The  Modus  Vivendi— Terrible  Fate  of  the  "  Maggie 
Mac" — Seizure  of  the  "Coquitlam"  and  "  Shelby  "—"  Mermaid's  "  Adventure  with  a 
Whale— The  1894  Fleet— Wreck  of  "Hknry  Dennis" — "Director"  Makes  a  Good  Catch 
in  southkrn  waters— l-oss  of  "walter  a.  earls  "—dangers  of  thk  sealers*  llfk — the 
United  States  Refuses  to  Abide  by  the  Decision  of  thk  Paris  Tribunal. 

[BAILING  is  a  branch  of  the  marine  business  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  which,  within  the  past 
decade,  has  grown  into  large  proportions.  Every  year  nearly  one  hundred  small  schooners 
set  sail  from  Victoria  and  Sound  ports,  each  of  the  diminutive  vessels  carrying  larger  crews 
than  a  modem  two-thousand-ton  merchantman.  About  four-fifths  of  this  fleet  have  their 
headquarters  at  Victoria,  and,  as  the  few  remaining  under  the  American  flag  are  gradually 
passing  over  to  the  British  side,  this  chapter  will  treat  prin- 
cipally of  the  work  of  the  Victoria  sealers.  Nearly  a  century 
has  elapsed  since  the  first  seal-hunters  appeared  in  the  North- 
west, as,  early  in  1800,  Boston  ships  trading  along  the  coast 
would  secure  Russian  hunters  and  go  as  far  south  as  the  Farallones  in  search  of  the 
valuable  fur  bearer.  Although  at  that  time  the  skins  brought  higher  prices  than 
now,  there  was  no  attempt  to  make  a  specialty  of  hunting  the  seal,  and,  when  the 
reign  of  the  fur-trader  and  explorer  gave  way  to  that  of  the  farmer  and  luml>erman, 
it  was  temporarily  lost  sight  of,  except  in  Alaska,  where  the  Russians  enjoyed  a 
monopoly  of  the  fur  trade.  Capt.  William  Spring'  of  Victoria  was  the  pioneer  of 
modern  sealers  and  was  associated  with  Capt.  Hugh  McKay  in  trading  along  the 
Northwest  coast.  They  began  in  a  small  way  in  the  early  fifties,  and,  as  their 
business  increased,  they  established  several  posts.  The  Indian  hunters  would  occa- 
sionally bring  a  few  seal  and  sea-otter  skins,  which  were  bartered  at  the  posts  with 
their  regular  catches.  Capt.  J.  D.  Warren,  who  is  still  living  in  Victoria,  was 
engaged  in  this  traffic  at  the  same  time,  and,  in  sailing  along  the  coast  on  their  way 
to  and  from  the  trading  posts,  the  veterans  were  much  impressed  with  the  large  herds  of  seals,  and  in  1868 
induced  the  Indians  to  make  more  of  a  specialty  of  catching  them.    Spring  and  McKay  placed  the  schooners 
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1  CapL  William  Spring  was  born  at  Lebau,  Russia,  in  1S31.  He  was  of  Scotch  descent,  his  father  being  a  civil  engineer  by 
profession,  who  sailed  for  Russia  in  1827  in  the  employ  of  a  railway  company.  While  in  that  country  the  elder  Spring  married  a 
Russian  lady,  and  shortly  after  the  birth  of  his  son  returned  to  England,  where  at  an  early  age  young  Spring  commenced  his 
marine  career.  He  arrived  at  Victoria  in  1H53,  sailing  from  San  Francisco  on  the  schooner  Honolulu  Packet.  Soon  after  his  arrival 
he  formed  a  partnership  with  Hugh  McKay,  a  cooper  by  trade,  and  the  two  engaged  in  trading,  and  in  curing  and  salting  salmon 
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Surprise  and  Alert  in  the  business,  while  Warren  had  the  Kate.    In  1869  the  Fawrite  was  built  at  Sooke  by 
Captain  Spring,  who  intended  her  for  codfishing  and  trading.    She  was  afterward  used  in  the  Honolulu  traffic  and 
also  carried  a  few  cargoes  of  lumber  lwlwccn  Victoria  and  California  ports.    She  proved  too  small  for  that  purpose 
and  in  the  spring  of  1S74  engaged  iu  sealing,  and  has  been  employed  continuously  since.    For  several  years  past 
she  has  been  commanded  by  Capt.  Laughlin  McLean,  and  until  1894 
was  the  only  British  sealer  unmolested  by  American  cutters.  She 
was  then  seized  on  the  trivial  pretext  that  her  arms  were  not  sealed, 
but  was  subsequently  released.    Captain  Spring  was  very  successful 
with  the  Favorite,  and  her  work  more  than  that  of  any  other  vessel 
demonstrated  the  possibilities  of  the  industry. 

The  Americans  had  not  overlooked  the  opportunities  awaiting 
them  in  this  connection,  and,  when  the  Alaska  purchase  was  made, 
the  breeding  grounds  in  that  vicinity  were  supposed  to  be  the  only 
places  where  seal-hunting  could  be  conducted  profitably.  The 
schooner  Pioneer  made  a  fairly  successful  trip  to  the  Pribilof  Islands 
in  1868,  but  a  few  months  later  Hutchinson,  Kohl  &  Co.  secured  the 
exclusive  right  to  kill  seals  on  St.  George  and  St.  Paul  islands. 
This  grant  was  practically  the  In-ginning  of  the  Bering  Sea  trouble, 
and  in  maintaining  its  policy  of  protecting  the  monopoly  the  United 
States  Government  has  spent  millions  of  dollars  and  driven  scores  of 
American  vessels  to  the  protection  of  the  British  flag.  The  magni- 
tude of  the  business  was  not  thoroughly  realized  at  its  inception,  and 
the  attention  of  small  hunters,  who  were  not  financially  equipped  for 
fighting  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  backed  as  they  were  by 
the  United  States  Government,  was  diverted  by  the  presence  of  large 
herds  along  the  coast  of  Oregon,  Washington  and  British  Columbia. 
The  Port  Townsend  pilot-boat  Lottie  in  a  few  days  captured  seventy 
skins  off  Cape  Flattery  in  1869.  The  high  price  of  sealskins  at  this 
period  enabled  Spring,  McKay*  and  Warren  to  do  fairly  well,  and  a  few  American  schooners  began  cruising  off 
Cape  Flattery.    Among  the  first  of  these  to  take  out  Indians  was  the  Port  Townsend  schooner  Mary  Parker, 

which  sailed  in  1878  and  1879  with  over  forty  Indians.  The  schooner 
Champion  was  built  at  Port  Towusend  by  Capt.  E.  H.  Me  Almond. 
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for  the  Honolulu  trade,  which  at  that  time  was  flourishing.  They  engaged  in 
this  business  at  Sookc  and  Becchcr  Bay,  and  while  there  secured  a  long-boat 
from  the  ship  Lord  Weston.  They  gave  her  a  schooner  rig.  called  her  the  /no, 
and  operated  her  in  the  freight  and  mail  trade  between  Victoria  and  Olympia, 
afterward  selling  her  to  Captain  I.awton  In  1856  they  purchased  the  schooner 
Morning  Star,  which  was  operated  in  trading  and  freighting  until  the  latter  part 
of  1859,  when  she  was  wrecked  on  Discovery  Island,  Captain  Spring,  bis  wife 
and  son  being  aboard  at  the  time.  The  firm  replaced  the  Morning  Star  with 
the  schooner  Surprise,  with  which  thev  engaged  in  trading  on  the  went  coast  in 
opposition  to  Francis  &  I.awton.  In  i860  Captain  Spring  purchased  the  interest 
of  his  partner,  but  a  vear  later  the  two  commenced  building  the  schooner  Xorth 
Star,  regarding  which  they  disagreed,  and  she  was  finally  sold  for  debt.  The 
Surprise  was  continued  iu  the  trading  business  until  1S64,  when  a  new  partner- 
ship was  arranged  between  Spring,  McKay  and  Francis,  and  the  schooner  Alert 
1  \  was  added  to  the  fleet.    Several  trading-posts  were  opened  along  the  coast,  the 

^JJr  firm  did  a  large  and  profitable  business,  and  in  1S69  built  the  schooner  Favorite 

.^k^Lmt^^"  ^*  at  Sooke,  intending  li<-r  for  the  codfishing  trade  in  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk.  This 

proving  nnrcrmtnerative  she  was  placed  in  the  Honolulu  traffic  and  afterward  in 

J}  .  the  San  Francisco  trade,  but  proved  too  small  to  lie  profitable  and  early  iu  1874 

was  put  in  the  scaling  business,  where  she  has  since  continued.  Captain  Spring 
was  the  first  man  to  engage  successfully  in  the  sealing  business  in  British 
Columbia,  and  was  also  the  first  man  to  employ  white  men  as  hunters  for  seals 
in  Itering  Sea,  the  schooner  Mary  Ellen,  Capt.  I>an  McLean,  being  commis- 
sioned for  that  service  in  1884.  It  was  Captain  Spring's  intention  to  send  out 
two  schooners,  one  with  white  hunters  and  the  other  with  Indians,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  comparisons  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  two  kinds  of 
crews.  Unfortunately  the  pioneer  sealer  died  while  the  Mary  /illen  was  out 
on  her  cruise  iu  1884  ;  but  his  eldest  son.  Charles  Spring,  a  native  of  New 
Westminster,  and  who  had  virtually  grown  up  with  the  business,  carried  out  his 
father's  intention  a  year  later,  sending  out  the  Mary  /illen,  Capt.  Dan  Mclean. 
ciiARLKS  Sramo  with  white  hunters,  and  the  Favorite,  Capt.  Alex  McLean,  with  Indians.  The 

final  result  showed  but  little  difference.  The  Favorite  was  the  first  successful 
schooner  to  engage  Indians  for  scaling  in  Bering  Sea.  On  the  death  of  Capt.  William  Spring,  V.  I.uhy.  who  had  been  a  member  of 
the  firm  for  tibout  two  years,  took  charge  of  affairs,  but  shortly  afterward  sold  out  to  Charles  Spring.  The  fleet  at  that  time 
included  the  Kale,  Onward,  At/red  Adams  and  Favorite.  He  has  been  fully  as  successful  as  his  father,  and  in  addition  to  bis 
sealing  interests  has  owned  several  small  steamers  at  Victoria. 

'Capt.  Hugh  McKav,  who  was  one  of  the  first  men  iu  British  Columbia  to  engage  in  the  sealing  business,  was  born  in 
Sntherland.shirc,  Scotland,  in  iSjS,  and  in  early  life  learned  the  cooper's  trade.  He  came  to  Victoria  about  1848,  and  in  1S64,  after 
working  at  his  trade  at  Sookc  lor  two  years,  became  associated  with  Captains  Spring  and  Francis,  who  were  then  commencing 
sealing  operations.  Captain  McKay  was  interested  in  the  schooner  Favorite,  and  with  his  partner*  afterward  owned  the  Alert  and 
Caroline.  The  firm  continued  for  five  years,  when  Captain  McKay  withdrew,  went  to  San  Francisco  and  purchased  the  schooner 
Onward,  which  be  operated  on  his  own  account  for  two  years  and  then  purchased  the  Afred  Adams,  which  he  sailed  until  his 
death  in  1882. 
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who  sealed  with  her  until  1886,  when  she  was  sold  to  Chief  Peter  of  the  Neah  Bay  tribe.  The  Lottie  was 
chartered  in  1880  by  the  Neah  Bay  Fur  Scaling  Company. 

Prior  to  1881  most  of  the  vessels  would  go  on  very  short  cruises,  but,  as  the  habits  of  the  seal  became 
better  known,  they  began  to  equip  for  longer  voyages,  sailing  far  south  of  the  Columbia  to  meet  the  north-bound 
herd  and  follow  it  up  the  coast.  The  fleet  in  1881  included  the 
Victoria  schooners  Favorite,  Onivard,  Black  Diamond,  W'innifred  and 
Mary  Ellen ;  J.  D.  Warren's1  steam  schooners  Annie  Heck  and  Alice 
Thornton;  and  the  American  schooners  Anaslasia  ('ashman.  Teaser, 
Ariel  and  Juanita.  The  Ariel  made  a  catch  of  131  seals  in  a  single 
day,  while  the  Juanita  took  500  in  two  and  one-half  days.  The 
Teaser  started  from  Port  Townsend  in  command  of  Capt.  Harry 
McCrea.  formerly  of  the  tug  S.  L.  Mastick.  He  was  accidentally 
shot  May  17th,  and  the  schooner  returned  to  port. 

The  small  fleet  of  the  previous  year  received  nearly  a  dozen 
additions  in  1882,  and  fourteen  schooners  sailed  out  of  Victoria. 
Capt.  Hugh  McKay  was  operating  the  Alfred  Adams  and  Juanita, 
both  American  built  vessels,  which  he  had  purchased  and  put  under 
British  colors  ;  Captain  Spring  had  the  Favorite.  Mary  Ellen  and 
Onward  j  ami  J.  I).  Warren  the  Kate,  Grace,  Thornton,  Annie  Beck 
and  Dolphin,  the  latter  having  been  launched  March  14th.  The 
W.  P.  Sayward  was  set  afloat  March  25th  for  Capt.  A.  D.  Laing. 
who  had  been  trading  on  the  west  coast  for  many  years.  The 
Triumph,  Captain  Douglass,  was  also  added  to  the  Victoria  fleet. 
The  American  schooner  San  Diego,  Captain  Cathcart,  arrived  at 
Victoria,  September  25th,  after  cruising  as  far  north  as  sixty  degrees. 
Other  American  schooners  in  addition  to  those  of  the  year  before 
were  the  Letitia,  Mary  Taylor,  Seventy-six,  Anna  F.  Btiggs  and 
Jennie.  The  catches  of  these  vessels  were  small  compared  with  those 
of  the  present  day,  the  Alfred  Adams  securing  800  skins  and  some 
of  the  others  as  few  as  400.    The  year  1883  marked  the  beginning  of  au  important  epoch  in  the  scaling  business, 

with  the  entrance  of  the  6rst  schooner  into  Bering  Sea.  The  pioneer 
craft  in  this  disputed  territory  was  the  American  City  of  San  Diego, 
in  charge  of  Captain  Cathcart  and  Daniel  McLean.'  She  left  San 
Francisco,  March  29th,  with  three  hunters,  entered  Bering  Sea  and 
took  900  seals,  landed  at  Hall  Island  and  killed  a  few  polar  bears, 
and  arrived  at  Victoria  with  her  catch  October  nth.  The  Victoria 
fleet  was  the  same  as  during  the  previous  year,  while  the  Mist  and 
Endora  were  added  to  the  American  scalers.  The  American  brig 
Salina,  Captain  Miller,  arrived  at  Victoria  from  Petropaulovski,  July 
16th,  with  a  cargo  of  furs  for  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company. 
This  corporation,  the  successors  of  Hutchinson,  Kohl   &  Co., 
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'Capt.  James  D.  Warren,  whose  career  as  a  pioneer  scaler  is  contempora- 
neous with  that  of  Spring  and  McKay,  wax  bom  on  I'mice  Kdward  Island  in 
1837  and  has  been  engaged  in  the  marine  business  in  British  Columbia  over 
thirty  years.  He  commenced  trading  along  the  coast  of  Vancouver  and  injects 
Charlotte's  islands  in  1864  with  the  Thornton  and  participated  in  some  very 
lively  Indian  skirmishes,  in  one  of  which,  in  1868,  with  the  mcml>crs  of  his 
crew,  he  succeeded  in  exterminating  altoul  twenty  Indian*  see  page  16S1.  He 
was  the  first  man  in  the  sealing  business  to  send  out  steam  schooners,  anil  at  one 
time  operated  a  fleet  of  eight  steam  and  sailing  vessels.  The  seizures  of  tS86 
and  1B87  were  particularly  haul  on  Captain  Warren  and  crippled  him  financially, 
so  that  he  lost  the  accumulated  profits  of  his  many  years  of  perilous  work  as  a 
trader.  In  addition  to  being  prominent  in  sealing  circles,  Captain  Warren  has 
at  different  times  Iwen  connected  with  a  great  many  other  steamers  plying  in 
the  freight  and  passenger  service,  and  at  the  present  time  is  operating  the 
steamer  Harbara  Hoscowitt  on  the  northern  route  from  Victoria. 

'Capt.  Daniel  McLean  was  born  in  Sydney,  Cape  Breton,  in  1851,  and 
commenced  his  marine  career  at  that  place.'  He  afterward  sailed  out  of  New 
York  as  mate  on  deep-water  ships,  and  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  about  (880,  sailiug  over  three  thousand  miles  on  the  waters  of 
Alaska  and  British  Columbia  with  the  seven-ton  sloop  Flyaway,  prospecting  for  minerals  ami  working  for  some  time  at  placer 
mining  on  what  was  afterward  known  as  the  Trcadwell  claim.  He  also  discovered  the  coal  mine  now  owned  by  the  Alaska 
Commercial  Company.  While  prospecting  with  his  sloop,  McLean  was  impressed  with  the  large  number  of  seals  in  that  region, 
decided  that  sealing  would  be  a  good  business  to  follow,  and  in  the  fall  of  1S83,  with  his  brother  Alex,  took  out  the  schoimrr 
.ton  Diego  from  San  l-'raucisco,  made  a  fair  catch  and  sold  the  skins  in  Victoria.  The  following  season  he  took  out  the  schooner 
Mary  Ellen,  securing  2,400  skins,  2,700  in  1S.S5,  and  in  1886  broke  the  record  with  4,268.  In  18S6  he  brought  the  schooner  Triumph 
from  Halifax  to  Victoria  and  the  following  year  secured  2,500  skins.  In  18S8  he  was  ordered  out  of  Bering  Sea  by  the  American 
Government.  A  year  later  he  again  took  the  schooner  Mary  Ellen  and  secured  1,200  skins.  In  1890  he  sailed  the  Edward  E. 
Webster,  whose  catch  was  1,300,  He  went  to  Copper  Island  in  1891,  secured  2,100  skins,  and  in  1892,  1893  and  1894  was  on  the  coast 
of  Japan,  making  catches  of  1,900,  t, 700  and  :,8oo  respectively. 
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secured  the  right  to  kill  100,000  seals  annually  on  St.  George  and  St.  Paul  islands,  and  were  granted  similar 

privileges  on  Copper  Island. 

The  fleet  for  18S4  was  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  preceding  year.    The  schooner  Favorite,  Capt. 

Alex  McLean,3  secured  1,754  skins,  the  largest  catch,  while  the  Dolphin  and  Alfred  Adams  took  900  each. 

Capt.  Daniel  McLean,  who  was  on  the  schooner  City  of  San  Diego  in  1883,  in  1884  commanded  the  Mary  Ellen, 

the  first  British  sealer  to  enter  Bering  Sea,  making  a  good  catch.    The  Mary  Ellen,  as  well  as  the  Favorite, 

was  owned  by  Capt.  William  Spring,  who  died  before  the  vessels 
returned  from  their  cruise.  He  had  frequently  expressed  his  intention 
of  sending  out  white  hunters  with  one  and  Indians  with  the  other,  in 
order  to  compare  their  merits.    His  eldest  son,  Capt.  Charles  Spring. 

a carried  out  this  plan  in  1885,  the  Mary  Ellen,  Capt.  Dan  McLean, 
going  out  with  white  hunters,  and  the  Favorite,  Capt.  Alex  McLean, 
with  Indians.  The  financial  result  was  about  the  same,  although  the 
Mary  Ellen  established  a  record  by  taking  2.309  skins,  while  the 
Favorite  secured  2,073.  the  combined  catches  of  the  two  schooners 
representing  a  value  of  $35,000.  The  San  Diego,  Capt.  Cathcart,  was 
also  in  Bering  Sea  this  year,  obtaining  1,725  skins,  the  Vandtrbilt 
1,243,  at,d  the  Onward,  Capt.  Niels  Moos,1,  secured  2,000.  Other 
schooners  in  1885  were  the  Ocean  Spray,  Sea  Foam,  Mountain  Chief, 
Clyde,  I'anderbill,  Amethyst  and  American.  J.  D.  Warren's  fleet  was 
the  largest,  including  the  steam  schooners  Dolphin,  Grace,  Anna  Beck 
and  Thornton,  and  the  schooner  Rustler ;  Spring  &  Co.  had  the 
Onward,  Favorite,  Kate,  Alfred  Adams  and  Mary  Ellen  ;  while  Gutt- 
man  &  Frank  operated  the  Mountain  Chief  and  Black  Diamond,  and 
A.  D.  Laing  the  W,  P.  Saj-u-ard.  The  entire  Victoria  fleet  furnished 
employment  to  over  two  hundred  canoes  and  five  hundred  Indians. 
William  Munsie'  had  purchased  the  old  pilot  schooner  Caroline. 
which  made  a  very  successful  cruise.  He  went  to  Halifax  iu  the  fall 
of  1885  and  bought  the  Pathfinder,  which  proved  to  be  appropriately 
named,  as  she  was  the  first  of  a  large  fleet  which  rounded  the  Horn 
to  engage  in  sealing  in  the  Northwest.  She  was  brought  out  by  Captain  O'Leary,"  arrived  at  Victoria  in  April, 
1 886,  made  a  cruise  to  Bering  Sea,  and  returned  with  2,000  skins. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  schooners,  each  of  which  made  good  catches,  had  a  tendency  to  lower  the 
price  of  skins  ;  and  naturally  enough  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  whose  twenty-year  lease  of  the  breeding 
islands  was  proving  highly  profitable,  resented  this  interference.  The  revenue  cutter  Corn-in  was  sent  to 
Bering  Sea  with  orders  to  seize  all  vessels  found  sealing  in  those  waters.  The  first  seizures  were  the  Thornton, 
Captain  Guttormansen,  the  Onward,  Capt.  Daniel  Munroc.  and  the  Caroline,  Capt.  James  Ogilvie.  This  act  was 
the  beginning  of  one  of  the  most  disgraceful  and  unjust  policies  to  which  the  United  States  has  ever  been  a  party. 
These  vessels  were  seized  on  the  high  seas,  a  territory  universally  recognized  in  international  law  as  a  free 
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'Capt.  Alexander  McLean  was  born  in  Sydney,  Cape  Breton,  iu  1859,  and  commenced  his  marine  service  on  the  Atlantic 
Coast  in  1873.  Iu  1S80  he  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  as  second  officer  of  the  clipper  ship  Santa  Clara,  and  on  leaving  her  was  for  a 
long  time  first  officer  of  the  Sir  Jama  Douglas  and  for  a  short  time  in  charge  of  the  steamer  Heaver,  He  subsequently  engage*]  in 
various  capacities  on  the  Gertrude,  Western  Slope,  Ihcific  Slope  and  other  British  Columbia  steamers.  His  first  sealing  was  in  1883, 
when  he  left  San  I'rancisc©  with  the  schooner  San  Diego,  which  took  out  the  first  crew  of  white  hunters  engaged  in  the  busiuess. 
He  next  had  command  of  the  Favorite,  which  he  operated  iu  partnership  with  Capt.  William  Spring,  continuing  with  him  until 
the  time  of  Spring's  death.  He  then  took  the  schooner  Mary  Ellen,  which  he  sailed  for  two  seasons,  leaving  her  to  go  with  tbe 
f  Hamilton  Lewis,  which  was  seized  off  Copper  Island  by  a  Russian  man-of-war.  on  which  Captain  McLean  and  his  crew  were 
imprisoned  four  months.  On  being  released  Captain  McLean  went  north  the  following  year  with  the  schoouer  Rose  Sparks,  which 
he  left  to  try  an  experiment  with  the  Alexander,  the  largest  steam  sealer  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  This  method  of  taking  seals  proved 
too  expensive,  and  in  1894  he  took  out  the  Bonanza,  returning  with  2,189  skins,  which  was  the  largest  catch  made  by  any  San 
Francisco  schooner. 

'Capt.  Niels  Moos  was  I  Kirn  in  Denmark  in  1851  and  commenced  sailing  on  tbe  Atlantic  when  a  boy.  He  came  to  tbe 
Northwest  about  1870  and  was  with  Captain  Christiansen  on  the  Surprise,  which  was  one  of  the  first  vessels  to  make  a  business  of 
sealing.  After  leaving  this  vessel  Captain  Moos  was  on  the  Alert  and  Favorite  in  the  employ  of  Spring,  McKay  &  Co.,  for  seven 
years,  leaviug  there  to  engage  with  Captain  Warren  on  the  steam  schoouers  Dolphin  and  Thornton,  where  he  remained  for  six 
years.  He  was  then  employed  by  Capt.  Charles  Spring  to  handle  the  Kate,  remaining  with  her  and  the  Onward  for  five  years,  ami 
has  recently  had  charge  of  the  Victoria  pilot-boat. 

'  Capt.  William  Munsie  was  born  in  Nova  Scotia  in  1849  and  commenced  scaling  operations  at  Victoria  in  18S0.  He  secured 
the  pilot-boat  Caroline,  fitted  her  out  for  that  business  in  1884,  and  a  year  later  brought  the  first  schooner  round  the  Horu  to  engage 
in  sealing.  This  vessel  was  appropriately  named  the  Pathfinder,  and  was  purchased  in  Halifax  by  Captain  Munsie  in  the  fall  of 
1885.  In  1886  he  purchased  the  Viva,  in  1889  the  Mary  Taylor,  in  1S92  the  May  Belle,  in  1893  a  half  interest  in  the  Otto,  and  in  1894 
the  schooner  City  of  San  Diego.  He  disposed  of  the  Mary  Taylor  and  Pathfinder  in  1894,  the  latter  vessel  now  sailing  under  the 
name  Pioneer.  The  Caroline  was  seized,  condemned  and  sold  in  Alaska  in  1886.  The  l\ithfinder  was  seized  in  1889  and  again  in 
1890,  being  released  in  both  cases.  The  Caroline  was  so  poorly  cared  for  in  Alaska  that  she  became  a  wreck  while  in  the  hands  of 
the  United  States  Government.  The  other  vessels  are  still  being  operated  by  Captain  Munsie,  who  is  one  of  the  best  posted  men 
on  the  scaling  industry  in  British  Columbia. 

'Capt.  William  O'Leary  was  born  iu  Nova  Scotia  in  1853  and  has  followed  the  water  for  over  twenty  years.  He  was  among 
the  first  of  the  Ratten  sealing  masters  to  come  to  the  Pacific  Northwest,  and  commenced  sealing  out  of  Victoria  in  1886  on  the 
schooner  Pathfinder,  which  at  the  present  time  bears  the  name  Pioneer.  He  has  recently  had  charge  of  the  Geneva,  with  which  he 
has  had  very'  good  success,  taking  over  two  thousand  seals  in  1893.  Captain  O'Leary  sailed  from  Victoria  with  the  Geneva, 
December  31st,  for  the  Japan  coast,  and  was  tbe  first  of  the  189s  fleet  to  leave  port  with  a  full  crew  of  white  men. 
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highway  for  the  commerce  of  all  countries.  The  Canadian  sealers  were  engaged  in  a  peaceful  occupation  when 
the  Concin  swooped  down  on  them,  took  possession  of  their  schooners,  turned  part  of  their  men  adrift  several 
hundred  miles  from  their  homes,  without  food  or  shelter ;  while  others,  masters  and  mates  of  the  captured 
vessels,  were  thrown  into  prison  and  fined.  After  months  of  this  confinement  they  were  released,  and,  literally 
destitute,  found  their  way  back  to  Victoria.  One  of  the  unfortunates,  Captain  Ogilvie,  never  returned.  He 
was  an  old  man,  had  spent  most  of  his  life  in  British  Columbia,  and  being  naturally  proud-spirited,  and  not  fully 
realizing  the  manner  in  which  the  world  would  regard  his  imprisonment,  he  worried  and  brooded  over  his 
wrongs  until,  when  released,  he  became  a  raving  maniac,  wandered  away  to  the  woods  and  perished  from 
exposure.  The  United  States  Government,  which  thus  indirectly  murdered  poor  Captain  Ogilvie,  did  not  confine 
its  operations  to  Canadian  sealers.  The  American  flag,  which  had  always  given  to  any  vessel  flying  it  the 
right  to  engage  in  peaceful  pursuits  on  any  marine  highway  in  the  world,  failed  to  protect  the  sealing  schooners 
who  interfered  with  the  business  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company.  All  of  the  vessels  seized  in  1886  were 
over  sixty  miles  from  shore.  The  announced  purpose  of  these  seizures  was  the  protection  of  the  seal,  which, 
according  to  the  figures  of  the  Alaska  monopoly,  was  in  danger  of  extinction.  Time  has  proven  the  fallacy  of 
their  estimates,  as  every  year  has  shown  a  wonderful  increase  in  the  catch,  with  no  visible  diminution  of  the  vast 
herds  annually  journeying  northward. 

James  G.  Swan  of  Port  Townscnd,  who  has  made  a  study  of  the  habits  of  the  seal  for  over  forty  years,  in  a 
very  able  article  on  the  subject  says  :  "  I  consider  our  laws  regarding  fur  seals  as  a  monumental  humbug  system, 
inaugurated  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  and  their  successors,  the  present  lessees  of 
the  Pribilof  Islands,  and  not  for  the  public 
good.    It  is  true  that  the  Government  derives 
I  rent  from  the  lessees  of  those  islands,  but, 
when  we  look  at  the  expense  of  maintaining 
■  fleet  of  armed  vessels  as  a  police  patrol  in 
Bering  Sea,  and  the  expense  of  litigation  and 
the  sums  of  money  to  lie  paid  to  Canadian 
vessels  for  unlawful  seizures,  all  the  vaunted 
benefits  of  the  lease  of  the  Pribilof  Islands 
dwindles  into  insignificance,  and  the  credit 
side  of  the  Government  ledger  presents  but 
a  sorry  sight.    We  are  told  that  the  seals  are 
decreasing  in  number  and  soon  will  be  exter- 
minated, as  they  were  said  to  be  at  Cape 
Horn,  aud  the  facts  are  cited  as  parallel 
cases.    The  seals  were  driven  from  the  Cape 
Horn  Islands  by  the  greed  of  the  hunters, 
as  they  are  being  driven  from  the  Pribilof 
Islands   by   the  actions  of  the  company 
themselves  ;  but  the  fur  seals  have  not  been 
exterminated  at  Cape  Horn  nor  will  they  be 
exterminated  when  the  last  one  leaves  the 
Pribilof  Islands  :  they  will  simply  go  to  some  other  place.    The  Cape  Horn  fur  seals  have  multiplied  in  incredible 
numbers  on  the  South  Shetland  Islands,  and  the  Pribilof  Islands  seals  are  returning  to  Copper  Island  and  the 
Japan  coast.    They  will  not  be  extinguished,  notwithstanding  the  howls  of  the  fur  dealers  of  San  Francisco,  but 
they  will  surely  be  driven  from  the  Pribilof  Islands.    The  laws  should  be  altered  or  amended  so  the  public,  and 
not  a  powerful  monopoly,  will  be  benefited.    I  believe  that  the  same  men  who  are  protected  on  the  Atlantic  as 
fishermen  should  be  protected  on  the  Pacific,  and  not  branded  as  pirates  and  poachers." 

In  the  trial  of  the  Thornton  at  Sitka,  Judge  Dawson,  in  his  charge  to  the  jury,  said  ;  "By  the  treaty  of 
March  30,  1867,  between  Russia  and  the  United  States,  the  western  boundary  line  of  Alaska  passes  through  a 
point  in  Bering  Strait  on  the  parallel  of  650  30'  north,  at  its  intersection  by  the  meridian  which  passes  midway 
between  the  islands  of  Kruseustern  and  Ignalook,  and  proceeds  north  without  limitation  into  the  same  frozen 
ocean.  The  same  western  limit,  beginning  at  the  same  initial  point,  proceeds  thence  in  a  course  nearly  southwest 
through  Bering  Strait  and  Bering  Sea,  so  as  to  pass  midway  between  the  northwest  point  of  the  Island  of  St. 
Lawrence  aud  the  southwest  point  of  Cape  Chaukotski  to  the  meridian  of  172°  west ;  thence  from  the  intersection 
of  that  meridian  in  a  southwesterly  direction  so  as  to  pass  midway  between  the  Island  of  Attou  and  the  Copper 
Island  of  the  Kounavdoski  couplet  or  group  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  to  the  meridian  of  1930  west,  so  as  to 
include,  in  the  territory  conveyed,  the  whole  of  the  Aleutian  Islands  east  of  the  meridian.  All  the  waters  within 
the  boundary  set  forth  in  this  treaty,  to  the  western  end  of  the  Aleutian  archipelago  and  the  chain  of  islands,  are 
to  be  considered  as  comprised  within  the  waters  of  Alaska,  and  all  the  penalties  prescribed  by  law  against  the 
killing  of  fur-bearing  animals  must  therefore  attach  against  any  violation  of  law  within  the  limits  before 
described." 
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After  the  Thornton,  Carolint  and  Onu  ard  had  lain  on  the  beach  for  several  months,  the  attention  of  the 
United  States  Government  was  called  to  a  point  in  international  law  which  had  been  overlooked.  Judge  Dawson-* 
charge  was  perfectly  correct  in  its  way,  but  it  failed  to  go  back  to  the  period  when  Russia  secured  her  rights  to 
the  disputed  waters.  A  Bering  Sea  seizure  was  made  sixty-five  years  before  this,  at  which  time  the  virtuous 
roar  of  indignation  had  come  from  American  throats.  The  vessel  was  the  American  whaler  Bounty,  seized  by  the 
Russians  in  182 1.  The  United  States  Government  protested  and  made  a  winning  contest  on  the  ground  that 
Russia  had  no  jurisdiction  beyond  the  three-mile  limit.  The  Bounty  was  accordingly  released  and  an  indemnity 
paid  her  owners.  This  decision  regarding  the  limit  was  accepted  as  satisfactory  by  all  nations  concerned,  and 
naturally  enough  the  claim  of  the  United  States  to  rights  which  she  had  once  refused  to  concede  to  the  former 
owner  of  the  disputed  territory  was  declared  unreasonable  and  invalid.  When  the  enormity  of  the  outrage  that 
had  been  perpetrated  in  the  name  of  the  law  was  realized  in  the  councils  of  state,  the  United  States  receded  from 
the  position  it  had  taken  and  ordered  the  release  of  the  Onward,  Caroline  and  Thornton,  but,  before  this  decision 
was  arrived  at,  the  schooners  had  been  rotting  on  the  beach  in  Alaska  for  two  years.  The  natural  supposition 
would  be  that  this  Government,  after  thus  acknowledging  a  wrong,  would  hasten  to  recompense  the  sufferers. 
Such  was  not  the  case.  The  men  who  had  been  confiued  in  the  squalid  prisons,  as  well  as  those  who  were 
deprived  of  their  means  of  livelihood  for  months,  as  yet  have  received  not  even  an  apology. 

When  the  news  of  the  seizures  reached  the  other  schooners,  they  hurriedly  left  the  sea.  The  Favorite, 
Captain  McLean,  took  5<x>  skins  from  the  Onrrard  just  before  she  was  captured  and  sailed  away  in  safety  :  the 


also  came  from  Yokohama,  reaching  Victoria  from  Bering  Sea  with  1,140  skins.  She  was  built  at  Shanghai  about 
ten  yeais  before  for  a  pilot-boat  but  afterward  engaged  in  sealing  under  the  Russian  flag,  subsequently  assuming 
the  German  colors.  She  was  owned  in  Yokohama.  The  Attie  /.  Alger,  a  fine  sealing  schooner  seventy-six  feet 
long,  twenty-five  feet  beam,  and  eight  feet  five  inches  hold,  was  built  at  Seattle  for  Harry  Alger  by  J.  F.  T. 
Mitchell,  and  sailed  for  several  years  by  Capt.  E.  1\  Miner.  The  schooner  Champion  was  purchased  by  Chiet 
Peter  of  the  Neah  Bay  Indians.  These  people  had  made  quite  a  success  of  sealing,  owned  three  small  schooners 
beside  the  Champion,  and  afterward  purchased  the  old  British  schooner  Discovery. 

The  revenue  cutters  gathered  in  six  American  and  six  British  sealers  in  1887,  the  former  the  Allie  /.  Alger, 
Annie,  Lillie  L.,  Alpha,  k'ate  and  Anna,  and  Sylvia  Handy;  the  latter  the  Alfred  Adams,  Anna  lieck,  II'.  /'. 
Sayuard,  Dolphin,  Grace,  and  Ada.  The  Challenge  was  also  seized  but  afterward  released.  The  Alfred  Adams. 
Capt.  W.  H.  Dyer,  was  captured  and  ordered  to  Sitka,  but  the  Indian  crew,  having  a  suspicion  of  the  experience 
of  some  of  their  companions,  mutinied,  and  compelled  the  captain  to  go  to  Victoria,  keeping  a  close  watch  on  the 


'Capt.  K.  1*.  Miner  was  twrn  in  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  in  tSj4,  and  sailed  out  of  the  ports  of  that  State  in  1876.  hunting  *e* 
otter  with  the  schooner  Surprise.  He  was  afterward  in  the  same  business  with  the  Cygnet,  aud  in  1880  took  the  Three  Sisters  on 
a  similar  expedition  to  the  Kuril  Islands,  Japan,  going  there  again  in  1881  with  Wit  Anaslasia  Cashman.  In  18S1  he  commenced 
using  shotguns  in  hunting  the  seals,  being  the  first  to  use  that  weapon.  In  1SS3  he  was  mate  of  the  Otsego,  and  was  then  master  or 
the  I'enelope,  sailing  her  until  18S6,  being  with  her  on  a  trip  of  five  months  in  1884,  wheu  he  took  4,500  seal  skins  and  1UU  Ma  llttCI 
.skins,  Um  latter  selling  for  f  i<m>15,  while  the  total  for  the  trip  was  £45.000.  Between  1S87  and  1889  he  was  master  of  the  Lillie  L., 
going  from  her  to  the  Atlie  1.  Alger.  Iu  1891  he  became  interested  with  J.  C.  Nixon  and  purchased  the  Henry  Dennis,  which  he 
commanded  until  she  was  lost  on  the  Japan  coast  in  1S94.  Returning  to  Seattle  he  fitted  out  the  Ella  Johnson,  and,  although  he 
had  a  short  season,  made  a  catch  of  1,200  seals.    Captain  Miner  has  never  made  an  unprofitable  trip  with  a  schooner  in  his  charge. 
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Dolphin,  Captain  Warren,  also 
came  out  with  2,000  as  soon  as 
the  Concin  was  sighted  ;  the 
Pathfinder,  Captain  O'Learv. 
and  the  Sylvia  Handy,  had  a 
like  number  aboard  before  they 
scented  danger;  the  l/anderhilt 
secured  1,243,  tne  Aetht 
1,400,  and  the  San  />iigo  made 
a  good  catch.  She  was  seized 
by  the  Coru-in,  but  satisfied 
the  officials  that  her  skins  had 
not  been  taken  in  Bering  Sea. 
Several  good  schooners  were 
added  to  the  fleet  in  1886,  Cap- 
tain Miner'  bringing  the  Pe- 
nelope from  Yokohama.  After 
leaving  the  latter  port  Captain 
Miner  put  a  defaulting  pay- 
master on  board  the  schooner 
Arctic,  which  capsized  three 
days  later.  The  AdeU,  Cap- 
tain Hansen,  commonly  known 
as  the  "Flying  Dutchman," 
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compass  to  make  sure  that  he  went  there.  The  officers  of  the  schooner  seized  were  detained  in  Sitka  for  six  weeks 
and  then  released.  The  San  Jose  was  taken  by  the  revenue  cutter  Rush  and  ordered  to  Sitka,  but  instead  ran  for 
San  Francisco.  The  vessels  which  were  fortunate  enough  to  escape  made  very  good  catches,  the  total  number  for 
the  year  credited  to  the  V  ictoria  fleet  being  12,084  skins  on  the  coast  and  12,716  in  Bering  Sea.  The  Penelope. 
Captain  Miner,  left  Victoria  in  February  and  returned  May  20th  with  1,324  skins,  the  largest  coast  catch  ever 
made.  She  also  obtained  1,500  in  Bering  Sea.  TJut  Mkty  Ellen,  sailed  by  the  McLeans,  secured  3,525  skins, 
John  Jacobsen,  one  of  her  hunters,  taking  57  in  one  day,  and  Julian  Arch,  another,  54.  The  Pathfinder, 
Captain  0'I.eary,  secured  2,800.  six  hunters  in  one  day  killing  247  seals,  and  Joseph  Dupont  alone  killing  57. 
The  American  schooner  Waller  L.  Rich  arrived  at  Victoria,  January  21st,  from  Provincetown,  Mass.,  having  been 
ashore  for  six  months  near  Cape  Horn.  The  Mary  Taylor,  Captain  Mc Kiel, "  secured  2,500  skins,  the  Favorite, 
Capt.  Laughlin  McLean"  1,887,  tne  Kate  2,230,  the  Mountain  Chief  t.200,  the  Theresa,  Captain  Dodd,  1,246,  and 
the  Vanderbilt  1,300.  Other  vessels  in  the  fleet  were  the  Adele,  /Hack  Diamond,  City  of  San  Diego,  Helen, 
Triumph,  Wanderer,  American,  Angel  Dolly  and  Lottie  Fairfield.  The  Champion  was  wrecked  near  Nitnat,  and 
Cultus  George  drowned.  The  Indian  schooner  Active  foundered  thirty  miles  off  Cape  Flattery  during  a  heavy 
gale,  J.  Gutterman  of  San  Francisco  and  twenty-eight  Indians  losing  their  lives.  J.  D.  Warren's  schooner 
Rustler,  Captain  Dodd,  was  driven  ashore  in  a  gale  on  the  night  of  IJecember  26th  at  the  Nitnat  River  and  became 
a  total  lass,  the  crew  escaping.  The  W.  P.  Sayieaid,  seized  this  year,  was  owned  by  A.  D.  Laing  of  Victoria 
and  sailed  by  Captain  Percy. M  As  soon  as  possible  Mr.  Laing  appealed  from  the  decision  which  condemned  his 
schooner  and  bonded  her  out.    The  vessel  attained  a  world-wide  reputation  as  the  one  decided  on  for  a  test  case, 

which  the  Dominion  and  United  States  gov- 
ernments considered  solely  in  the  arbitration 
which  followed.  The  Dominion  of  course 
won,  but  unfortunately  the  damages  have  not 
yet  been  paid.  The  Sayward  was  the  only 
one  of  the  thirteen  vessels  seized  which  was 
bonded  out. 

Several  very  fine  schooners  arrived 
from  the  Eastern  coast  in  1888.  The  Edward 
E.  Webster  and  the  Mollie  Adams  were 
brought  out  from  Gloucester,  Mass.,  by  Capt. 
Sol  Jacobs,  who  placed  them  in  the  halibut- 
j    y  \^ya^^2^k|       fishing  trade  arrival,  but 

E^^-^dr  they  soon  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Victoria 

sealers..  The  Oscar  and  ffalfie,  a  trimly 
built  vessel  ninety  feet  long,  twenty-three 
feet  beam,  and  nine  feet  hold,  arrived  from 
Swampscott,  Mass.,  in  command  of  Captain 
Johnson,  and  on  her  first  cruise  from  Port 
Townsend  secured  100,000  pounds  of  fish. 
Capt.  H.  F.  Sieward,"  who  had  been  sailing 
out  of  Victoria  for  some  time,  returned  to  the  Atlantic  Coast  and  purchased  the  schooner  Araunah  for  Hall  & 
Goepel,  arriving  at  Victoria  in  March,  152  days  from  Halifax.    She  was  fitted  out  with  an  Indian  crew  and 
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"Capt.  Robert  E.  McKiel  was  born  in  Nova  Scotia  in  1857  and  commenced  going  to  sea  at  the  age  or  fourteen.  Me  came  to 
Victoria  in  September,  1SS6,  and  was  first  in  command  of  the  schooner  Mary  Taylor,  with  which  he  ran  away  from  the  revenue 
cutters  in  July,  1SS7,  reaching  Victoria  in  safety.  He  sailed  the  Mary  Taylor  in  the  spring  of  1888  011  the  coast  and  for  the  rent  of 
the  year  was  engaged  on  the  H'eitern  Stupe.  He  then  went  to  Japan  and  brought  over  the  schooner  Pealriie,  with  which  he  started 
for  Bering  Sea  with  an  Indian  crew  in  1889.  In  1S00  he  handled  the  li.  II.  Marvin  on  the  coast  and  in  Bering  Sea,  and  then  went 
to  Halifax  and  brought  out  the  Maud  .S\ ,  which  he  operated  on  the  coast  and  < > IT  Copper  Island  until  1893,  when  the  schooner  was 
seized  and  taken  to  Japan,  where  she  was  released  without  much  trouble.  Captain  McKiel  fitted  out  in  Japan  in  1894,  and,  after  a 
successful  season,  arrived  at  Victoria  in  September  of  that  year. 

"  Capt.  I.iughlin  Mcl,cau  was  born  on  Prince  Edward  Island  in  1853,  and,  after  an  experience  of  many  years  on  the  Atlantic 
Coast,  came  to  Victoria  in  1SS6.  He  engaged  in  sealing  on  the  schooner  Favorite,  which  was  built  at  Sooke  in  1S69,  and  has  since 
remained  in  charge.  He  has  always  met  with  success,  and  until  1894  his  schooner  had  the  record  of  being  the  only  one  of  the  fleet 
unmolested  by  the  revenue  cutters,  l.ast  year  the  Favorite  was  seized  on  the  very  weak  charge  of  not  having  her  firearms  properly 
sealed.  The  case  was  investigated,  the  seizure  found  to  be  entirely  unwarranted,  and  the  schooner  was  accordingly  released.  Captain 
McLean  has  always  made  a  special  study  of  the  habits  of  the  seal  and  is  one  of  the  best  informed  men  on  the  industry  in  British 
Columbia. 

"Capt.  G.  R.  Ferey  was  born  on  the  Channel  Islands,  February  19,  1S48,  and  sailed  for  many  years  in  various  parts  of  the 
world.  He  was  one  of  the  crew  of  the  well  known  Hudson's  Bay  trader  Rover  of  the  Seas  when  she  foundered  off  Cape  Horn  in  1SS5, 
In  1SS7  he  joiued  the  W.  P.  Sayward,  which  entered  Bering  Sea,  July  6th,  was  seized  by  the  American  revenue  cutter  two  days  later, 
taken  to  t'nalaska,  and  afterward  sent  to  Sitka  with  a  prize  crrw  aboard,  remaining  there  awaiting  trial  for  three  months.  After  the 
vessel  was  condemned.  Captain  Ferey  was  put  in  charge.  He  returned  to  Victoria  in  1887  and  took  charge  of  the  Lottie  Fairfield, 
leaving  her  to  go  as  mate  of  the  bark  Xanaimo.  with  which  he  made  a  trip  to  China  and  also  to  Australia,  and,  returning  to  Victoria, 
joined  the  schooner  Thereto,  going  to  Bering  Sea.  In  18H9  he  again  joined  the  W.  P.  Sayward,  with  which  he  has  since  remained, 
with  the  exception  of  a  short  time  when  he  was  master  of  the  steamship  Hounslow,  carrying  coal  to  San  Diego. 

"  Capt  H.  F.  Sieward  was  born  in  Germany  in  IS54  and  commenced  bis  marine  career  on  the  English  coast.  He  came  to 
Victoria  about  1886,  entered  the  employ  of  Hall,  Goepel  &  Co.,  and  a  year  later  was  sent  by  them  to  Nova  Scotia  to  purchase  the 
Araunauh,  which  he  brought  to  Victoria  and  fitted  out  with  an  Indian  crew.    The  schooner  was  seized  a  few  months  later  by  the 
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started  for  Copper  Island,  where  she  was  seized  July  ist  and  confiscated  by  tbe  Russian  Government.  The  crew 
were  sent  to  Siberia,  and  by  the  intervention  of  the  British  ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg  were  forwarded  to 
Japan,  thence  returning  to  Victoria.  Captain  Bucknam,  who  had  been  in  command  of  the  steamship  Sardonyx, 
purchased  the  schooner  Ariel  in  St.  John's,  New  Brunswick,  and  on  arriving  at  Victoria,  July  6th,  fitted  out  for 
Bering  Sea,  but  was  ordered  out  by  the  revenue  cutter  Richard  Rush.    The  schooners  Sapphire  and  Viva  also 

came  out  from  Halifax  in  1888.  The  former  was  owned  by  E.  B.  Marvin  & 
Co.  and  arrived  at  Victoria,  February  4th,  in  command  of  Captain  Cox," 
leaving  on  a  sealing  expedition  March  16th  in  charge  of  Captain  Petit,  with 
sixty  Indians.  The  Viva,  Captain  Baker,  reached  Victoria,  Jauuary  ist, 
165  days  from  Halifax.  She  was  owned  by  Carne  ft  Munsie  and  left  for  the 
sealing  grounds  February  5th.  One  of  her  hunters,  Oscar  Scarf,"  made  a 
remarkable  record,  securing  600  seals  and  only  losing  20.  This  fact  was 
mentioned  in  the  British  minister's  reply  to  Secretary  Blaine  as  proving  the 
percentage  of  loss  in  killing  with  firearms  to  be  very  small. 

The  schooner  Annie  C.  Moore,  Capt.  Charles  Hackett,  arrived  at 
Victoria,  April  24th,  158  days  from  Cape  Breton.  The  L.  Houlett  also 
started  around  from  Halifax  for  Captain  Grant  of  Victoria,  but  was 
wrecked  in  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  The  Victoria  sealing  fleet  for  1888 
included  twenty  vessels,  their  owners  and  season's  catch  being  as  follows: 
Triumph,  Dan  McLean,  2,470  skins;  Annie  C.  Moore,  Charles  Hackett, 
715;  l.illie,  Guttman  &  Frank,  93  ;  Pathfinder,  Came  &  Munsie,  1,250; 
Adele,  Freitz,  822;  Maggie  Mac,  John  Dodd,  1,424;  Favorite,  Charles 
Spring,  2,134  :  StM  Jose,  J.  S.  Lee,  462  ;  0.  S.  Fou  ler,  William  Brendt,  230  ; 
Rosie  Olsen,  William  Olsen,  600;  Annie,  James  Laflfin,  1,189;  Penelope, 
J.J.  Gray,  1,705;  Mary  Ellen,  Alex  McLean,  2,318;  Juanila,  Hall  & 
Goepel,  1.194;  Mountain  Chief,  H.  Jacobsen,  1,225;  Sapphire,  Marvin  ft 
Cox.  1,200 ;  Viva,  Carne  &  Munsie,  2,875  ;  Black  Diamond,  Guttman  &  Frank,  196 ;  Kale,  J.  D.  Warren,  300  ; 
and  Mary  Taylor,  392.  Over  four  hundred  men  were  employed  on  these  schooners,  and  the  total  coast  catch  was 
S.ooo  skins,  and  that  of  Bering  Sea  16,950.  The  Challenge,  which  had  been  seized  in  Bering  Sea  in  1887,  was 
purchased  by  Captain  Riddlcbejelke,  and  the  Mary  Parker  was  sold  to  Henry  McAlmond,  Henry  Laudese, 
R.  C.  Hill,  M.  B.  Sachs  and  Charles  M.  Bradshaw,  of  Port  Townsend.  The  schooner  Halcyon,  famous  as  a 
smuggler,  was  also  on  the  list  as  a  Victoria  sealer,  commanded  by  Capt.  A.  Metcalf,  but  was  only  credited  with 
1;  skins  as  a  result  of  the  season's  catch.  She  had  probably  used 
this  as  a  pretense  to  hide  her  real  occupation.  The  Lottie  Fairfield, 
which  wa-s  one  of  the  first  Nova  Scotia  schooners  to  come  to  the 
Pacific  Coast,  was  wrecked  May  6th  two  hundred  miles  off  the 
Magdalen  Islands.  She  was  one  of  the  vessels  seized  in  1887,  and  at 
the  time  of  the  disaster  was  sailing  under  the  name  Don  /.eon. 

The  United  States  Government  continued  to  protect  the  seals 
in  1889,  and  early  in  the  season  was  made  the  laughing-stock  of  the 
world  by  the  action  of  a  few  plucky  Canadian  captains,  who  refused 

Russians  off  Copper  Islam!  and  confiscated,  the  crew  being  sent  to  Siberia.  By 
ihe  intervention  of  the  British  ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg  they  were  afterward 
released,  and  returned  to  Victoria  by  way  of  Japan.  The  matter  of  the  seizure 
was  brought  up  in  the  British  Parliament,  but  no  action  was  taken.  In  1889 
Captain  Steward  made  a  successful  cruise  on  the  Walter  L.  Rich.  On  his  return 
lie  went  to  Nova  Scotia  and  purchased  the  Ocean  llelle.  and  a  year  later  the 
Gtmetm,  bringing  the  latter  out  in  10S  days,  the  fastest  passage  made  by  any  of  the 
fleet  of  sealing  schooners  that  came  round  the  Horn.  In  1891  Captain  Steward 
the  employ  of  Hall,  Goepel  &  Co..  organized  a  company,  and  purchased  in 
Nova  Scotia  the  new  schooner  Dora  Steward,  ou  his  return  adding  the  Mascotte 
to  the  company's  possessions.    With  these  two  vessels  he  has  since  been  engaged. 

"Capt.  John  G.  Cox  wa»  >K>rn  in  Nova  Scotia  in  1843  and  commenced  his 
marine  career  when  a  boy  of  ten.  sailing  out  of  Nova  Scotia  porta  on  schooners 
with  his  father.  He  came  to  the  Northwest  in  1882  in  command  of  the  bark 
.'/.  &  S.  Cox,  which  loaded  lumber  at  Vancouver  for  Callao,  from  which  port  Captain  Chant 

Captain  Cox  took  the  bar  k  to  London,  where  he  sold  her  and  returned  to  Nova 

Scotia,  purchasing  the  bark  I 'on  Mottke,  well  known  ou  the  Pacific  Coast.  He  look  the  I'on  Mottke  from  New  Vork  to  Shanghai 
by  way  of  Australia,  ami  then  made  three  voyages  between  British  Columbia  and  the  Orient,  disposing  of  her  in  December,  1886, 
to  Captain  Meyers,  who  in  turn  sold  her  to  Nicholas  Bichard  of  San  Francisco.  Captain  Cox  theu  went  East  and  purchased  the 
schooner  Sapphire  at  Halifax  and  brought  her  round  the  Horn,  this  being  the  second  schooner  to  leave  Halifax  for  the  Pacific 
Coast.  Soon  after  bis  arrival  be  became  associated  with  E.  B.  Marvin  &  Co.,  and  tbey  have  steadily  added  to  their  fleet.  They 
secured  the  Triumph  in  18S8,  the  /;".  II.  Marvin  in  1889,  the  Carlotta  (!.  Cox  in  1890,  and  the  I'eta  .Innie  E.  I'aint  in  1S92. 
the  Vera  formerly  being  the  famous  smuggler  Halcyon.  For  several  years  past  Captain  Cox  has  spent  considerable  time  in  London 
and  Japan  in  the  interests  of  his  company.  For  the  last  three  seasons  the  Marvin,  Cox,  Paint  and  Vera  have  sealed  in  Japan 
waters,  while  the  others  have  lieen  engaged  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  in  Bering  Sea. 

"Capt.  Oscar  Scarf  was  horn  in  Victoria  in  1864  and  commenced  sealing  in  1S87  on  the  Pathfinder.  He  has  lieen  steadily  in 
the  business  since,  serving  first  as  a  seal-hunter  and  afterward  taking  command  of  the  schi>oncr  Enterprise,  of  which  he  is  one  of 
the  principal  owners. 
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lo  be  seized.  The  schooner  /Hark  Diamond,  Capt.  Owen  Thomas,"  went  into  Bering  Sea,  July  3d,  but  owing  to 
bad  weather  did  but  little  sealing  until  the  eleventh.  On  the  afternoon  of  that  day  the  Richard  Rush  was  sighted 
bearing  down  upon  her.  Captain  Thomas  at  once  got  under  way,  but,  as  the  wind  was  very  light,  was  overhauled 
an  hour  later  and  ordered  to  heave  to.  The  Black  Diamond  kept  steadily  on  her  course  until  the  Rush  steamed 
across  her  bows  and  compelled  her  to  lay  to.  She  was  then  boarded  by  Lieutenant  Tuttlc.  three  officers  and  ten 
men,  Tuttlc  remarking  as  he  came  over  the  side,  "Well,  captain,  we  have  caught  you  in  the  act"  Thomas 
refused  to  give  up  the  ship's  papers,  and  they  were  taken  by  force.  The  men  from  the  Rush  then  took  the 
76  skins  secured  by  the  schooner  and  placed  John  Hawkins,  a  seaman,  ou  board  with  instructions  to  take  the 
schooner  to  Sitka  and  deliver  her  to  the  collector  of  customs,  releasing  the  Indians  and  the  crew,  but  detaining 
the  captain  and  mate.    Captain  Thomas  informed  Lieutenant  Tuttle  that  he  would  not  take  the  schooner  to 

Sitka,  received  no  reply,  and  the  cutter 
steamed  away.  Thomas  then  headed  for 
Unalaska.  hoping  to  meet  British  war  vessels 
there,  which  he  intended  to  ask  for  protec- 
tion. Not  finding  them,  he  left  the  sea 
cruised  for  four  days  looking  for  sea  otter, 
and  then  headed  for  Victoria  Hawkins 
offered  no  resistance,  as  some  of  the  crew 
had  informed  him  that  the  Indians  would 
kill  him  if  they  saw  that  he  was  taking  the 
vessel  to  Sitka.  The  schooner  Minnie,  Capt. 
Victor  Jackobson,"  was  picked  up  by  the 
Rush  a  short  time  after  the  Black  Diamond 
wjs  captured.  She  had  500  seal  and  several 
sea-otter  skins,  and,  as  soon  as  the  cutter  left 
her,  set  sail  for  Victoria  despite  the  protest!) 
of  the  prize  crew.  The  Sapphire  had  a  nai 
row  escape  about  ten  days  after  the  seizure 
of  the  Black  Diamond.  She  had  spoken  the 
Maggie  Mac  the  day  before  and  had  been 
informed  of  the  presence  of  the  cutters,  and 
when  the  mist  lifted  the  next  morning  the 
Bear  was  coining  down  on  her  with  a  full 
head  of  steam  less  than  three  miles  away. 
The  steamer  continued  to  gain  for  nearly  an  hour,  but  Captain  Cox  put  on  all  the  canvas  the  schooner  would 
stand  up  under,  and  the  slow-moving  Bear  began  to  drop  astern  and  was  soon  lost  sight  of  in  the  mist.  The 
Sapphire  would  have  been  an  excellent  prize  for  the  revenue  cutter,  as  she  had  over  2.500  skins  beneath  IhC 
hatches,  :,6oo  of  which  were  taken  in  Bering  Sea,  293  having  been  obtained  in  a  single  day  in  July. 

The  vessels  seized  in  1887  and  1888  were  sold  in  Port  Townsend.  J.  D.  Warren's  steam  schooner  Grace 
was  purchased  by  Corrigan  &  I.owe  of  Port  Townsend  and  her  name  changed  to  J.  Hamilton  Lewis.  She 
was  afterward  secured  by  Nixon  of  Seattle,  who  in  turn  disposed  of  her  to  Dan  McLean.  The  Annie  Beck, 
another  of  Warren's  schooners,  was  bought  by  Port  Townsend  parties  and  renamed  the  James  G.  Swan.  She  was 
also  captured  in  August  and  ordered  to  Sitka,  but  went  to  Port  Townsend  instead.  The  Dolphin  was  purchased 
by  William  Olsen  and  has  since  sailed  under  the  name  Louis  Olsen.  Carne  &  Munsie's  schooner  Pathfinder , 
Captain  O'Leary,  was  seized  in  August,  and,  like  the  Black  Diamond  and  Minnie,  brought  the  prize  crew  to 
Victoria  and  emphasized  her  contempt  for  American  revenue  cutters  and  their  orders  by  taking  on  board  360 
skins  from  the  Kate,  and  also  capturing  50  seals,  the  officers  of  the  Rush  having  overlooked  two  guns  while 
searching  her.  The  Juanita,  Captain  Clark,  owned  by  Hall,  Goepel  &  Co.,  was  captured  July  3 1st.  and  the  l.illie. 
formerly  the  Alfred  Adams,  was  again  taken.  Despite  the  efforts  of  the  United  States  Government  to  break  up 
the  industry,  many  additions  were  made  to  the  fleet  in  1889     The  C.  If-  Tapper,  Captain  Kelly,  arrived  at 
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'•Capt.  Owen  Thomas  was  born  in  Wales  iti  i8vi  and  commenced  sailing  on  the  Welsh  coast  in  1869.  He  came  to  San 
Prancisco  in  i»7.»  ««><!  engaged  in  sealing  011  J.  D.  Warren's  sloop  TTiomtoH.  He  afterward  made  a  number  of  deep-water  cruises 
to  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  was  subsequently  employed  on  the  Annie  Heck,  Orace  and  W.  P.  Sayward.  He  also  served  for 
two  seasons  on  the  Pathfindei  and  for  >  similar  length  of  time  on  the  Fazwils.  He  was  master  of  the  schooner  Jifack  Diamond 
in  1889  when  she  was  seized  by  the  revenue  cutter  Richatd  Rush  and  onlered  to  Sitka.  Instead  of  going  to  Sitka,  Captain  Thorna* 
headed  for  Victoria,  where  he  arrived  in  safety  and  reported  the  occurrence  at  the  custom-house.  The  Rush  hail  placed  a  prize 
crew  of  one  man  aboard  the  ftlack  Diamond  to  see  that  she  went  to  Sitka,  but  her  crew  of  native  hunters  threatened  to  kill  him  if 
he  asserted  his  authority.  The  affair  created  intense  excitement  in  the  Dotted  States,  but  nothing  serious  came  of  it.  Captain 
Thomas  was  afterward  on  the  schooner  Kate  and  spent  three  seasons  on  the  Alfred  Adams m  master  and  mate.  In  1894  be  was 
with  Captain  Mi  l, t  an  on  the  Favorite. 

"  Capt.  Victor  Jackobson  was  born  in  Finland  in  1861  and  has  followed  the  marine  business  on  the  Pacific  Coast  for  fifteen 
years,  most  of  the  time  in  connection  with  the  sealing  business.  He  has  been  very  successful,  nearly  always  making  good  catches, 
although  he  was  unfortunate  in  having  his  schooner  .Winnie  seized  by  the  United  States  Government,  entailing  a  loss  for  which  he 
has  never  been  recompensed.  Captain  Jackobson  has  sailed  the  Minnie  nearly  all  of  the  time  since  she  came  into  his  possession, 
but  has  also  been  connected  with  other  vessels  of  the  fleet. 
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Victoria,  May  22d,  from  Halifax  and  at  once  entered  the  service.  The  Sea  Lion  was  launched  at  Victoria 
for  Capt.  George  Collins,  and  the  Minnie  for  Captain  Jackobson.  The  Venture,  built  at  Astoria  in  1886,  was 
purchased  by  Anderson  Brothers  of  Port  Townsend.  Twenty-two  British,  one  German  and  nine  American  vessels 
made  their  headquarters  at  Victoria  in  1889.  Their  catches  were  as  follows:  British  schooners  Ariel  1,685, 
Li/lie  354,  Black  Diamond  684,  Kate  1,424,  Pathfinder  990,  Annie  C.Moore  2.120,  Viva  3,643,  Theresa  1,310, 
Onward  816,  Penelope  2,180,  Sapphire  2.990,  Mar)1  Taylor  747,  Juanita  164*  Wanderer  178,  Minnie  700,  Favorite 
2.104.  Winnifred  22.  Maggie  Mar  2,0^7,  Beatrice  1,200,  IV.  P.  Sayward  2,200,  Sierra  80,  Mountain  Chief  210; 
American  schooners  Moilie  Adams  1,553,  Walter  /..  Rich  1,419,  Henry  Dennis  718,  Lottie  625,  Bessie  Rittter  525, 
Venture  317,  A/lie  I.  Alger  253,  J.  Hamilton  Lewis  242,  San  Diego  69  ;  German  schooner  Adele  1,701.  Total, 

Sevcral  additions  were  made  to  the  sealing  fleet  in  1890,  the  best  of  which  were  the  Carmolite  and  Ocean 
Belle.  The  former  was  brought  out  from  Sydney,  Cape  Breton,  by  Capt,  Melville  F.  Cutler,"'  and  the  Ocean  Belle 
from  Halifax  by  Captain  O'Leary.  Captain  Cutler  encountered  very  bad  weather  and  was  off  Cape  Horn  for 
fifty  days  without  gaining  a  mile,  while  the  Ocean  Belle  made  a  flying  passage  of  122  days  The  Walter  L. 
Rich  was  purchased  by  Victoria  parties  and  placed  under  the  British  flag.  The  Black  Diamond  became  the 
Catherine,  the  Pathfinder  the  Pioneer,  the  Moilie  Adams  the  /;.  B.  Marvin,  the  Juanita  the  Mascolte,  and  the 
Minnie  the  Finland.  The  Mary  Taylor,  Captain  Petit,  tried  a  new  experiment  and  sailed  for  the  Galapagos 
Islands  in  the  South  Pacific,  returning  to  Victoria,  after  a  cruise  of  several  thousand  miles,  with  one  skin,  which 
was  secured  off  Crescent  City  on  the  way  down.  Capt.  Clarence  M.  Cox"  with  the  Triumph  also  experimented  in 
winter  sealing.  He  was  out  for  two  months  but  secured  only  83  skius.  The  "  Flying  Dutchman  "  made  a  raid 
W  the  Pribilof  and  St.  Paul  islands  late  in  the  fall,  after  the  revenue  cutters  had  left  that  section,  and  returned 
with  500  skins.  The  Victoria  fleet  and  their  catches  for  1890  were  as  follows:  Viva  2.713,  Minnie  2,531, 
Favorite  2,453,  Sapphire  2.242,  E.  B.  Marvin  2,164, 
Maggie  Mac  1,952.  Pathfinder  1.935,  Sfa  Fion  1,854, 
Beatrice  1,784,  Triumph  1. 766,  Katherine  1,670, 
Henry  Dennis  1,500,  Ocean  Belle  1,426,  Ariel  1,706, 
Annie  C  Moore  1,423,  Walter  L.  Rich  1,317,  Theresa 
1.194,  Juanita  1,178,  Penelope  1,171,  C.  H.  Tupper 
1.3674  Mary  Taylor  998,  Kate  897,  Aurora  962, 
W.  P.  Sayward  952,  Mary  Ellen  1,066,  Lillie  622, 
Sen  Diego  579,  Adele  651,  Venture  564,  George  R. 
White  400,  Wanderer  82,  Mountain  Chief  fro,  Letitia 
70,  Mattie  Dyer  74.  Total,  43.315  skins.  Over 
31.000  of  these  were  secured  in  Bering  Sea. 

The  Mattie  Dyer,  an  American  schooner,  was 
seized  at  Unalaska  early  in  the  season  while  lying 
there  for  repairs,  but  was  subsequently  released. 
The  Mary  Ellen  was  lost  July  23d  on  Sand  Point 
Reef  before  entering  Bering  Sea,  and  the  wreck  was 
sold  for  $150,  the  purchaser  raising  and  selling  her 
at  a  big  advance  to  Jacobsen  of  Victoria.  The 
Pathfinder  was  captured  for  the  second  time  in  1890, 
while  lying  in  Neah  Bay,  by  the  Corwin  on  the  old 
charge  of  running  away  with  the  prize  crew  in  1888. 
She  was  finally  released  on  orders  from  Washington. 
The  schooners  Maud  S.  and  Maud  M.  started  for 
the  Pacific  Coast  from  New  Brunswick  late  in  the 
fall.  The  latter  was  dismantled  and  abandoned  to 
the  underwriters  in  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  She 

was  owned  by  G.  I«.  Wilson  and  George  Cassidy  of  Vancouver.  The  best  record  made  by  any  of  the  American 
schooners  in  1890  was  that  of  the  A/lie  L  Alger,  which  reported  at  Seattle  in  October  with  2,600  skins.  In 
November  her  owner,  J.  C.  Nixon,  purchased  the  Henry  Dennis  from  Joshua  Brown.  Capt.  Dan  Mi- 1. e an,  who 
had  been  sailing  under  the  British  flag  for  several  years,  had  charge  of  the  American  schooner  /.  Hamilton  Lewis 
in  1890.    He  was  pursued  by  the  Russian  gunboat  Alexander,  which  demanded  his  papers,  but  when  he  hoisted 


Schooner  "Fioxkbk"  ox  Tvkpbl's  Marimk  Railway 


"Capt.  Melville  F.  Cutler  was  bom  in  Nova  Scotia  in  1864  ami  at  tbe  age  of  seventeen  commenced  sailing  out  or  Halifax  on 
ilic  brig  Josephine.  He  continued  on  tbe  Atlantic  Coast  until  1890,  when  be  came  round  the  Horn  in  command  of  tbe  scaling 
schooner  Carmolite,  with  whicb  be  engaged  in  sealing  for  one  season  and  then  returned  to  Halifax  and  took  charge  of  the  handsome 
schooner  Agnes  McDonald,  one  of  the  finest  vessels  in  the  Victoria  fleet.  He  brought  the  McDonald,  of  which  be  is  part  owner,  to 
Victoria  in  1892,  and  with  her  was  among  the  first  to  go  to  the  Japan  coast  in  search  of  seals,  making  some  remarkably  fast  passages 
between  Victoria  and  Yokohama,  and  invariably  bringing  home  a  large  catch. 

'•Capt.  Clarence  M.  Cox  was  Imnt  in  Nova  Scotia  in  186a  and  commenced  sealing  out  of  Victoria  six  years  ago  on  the 
Khoouer  Moilie  Adams,  now  the  E.  li.  Marvin.  He  has  recently  been  in  charge  of  the  schooner  Triumph,  with  which,  in  1S94,  he 
made  the  largest  catch  011  record,  taking  4,560  seals  and  remaining  in  Victoria  during  the  mouth  of  June. 
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the  American  flag  and  refused  to  deliver  them  he  was  allowed  to  depart.  This  was  the  first  instance  in  the 
history  of  the  Bering  Sea  trouble  in  which  that  flag  was  of  any  benefit  to  those  sailing  under  it. 

The  Bering  Sea  difficulty  assumed  a  more  peaceful  aspect  in  1891.  The  bold  stand  taken  by  the  Canadians 
In  refusing  to  quietly  submit  to  capture  and  confiscation  had  its  effect,  and  this  year  the  matter  of  seizures  as  well 
as  the  protection  of  the  seals  was  submitted  to  arbitration,  pending  the  result  of  which  an  agreement  for  a  modus 
Vivendi  was  made,  as  follows  : 

"  An  agreement  between  the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  for 
a  modus  vivendi  in  relation  to  the  fur»seal  fisheries  in  Bering  Sea  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  irritating 
differences,  and  with  a  view  to  promote  the  friendly  settlement  of  the  questions  pending  between  the  two 
Governments  touching  their  respective  rights  in  Bering  Sea,  and  for  the  preservation  of  the  seal  species,  the 
following  agreement  is  made  without  prejudice  to  the  rights  or  claims  of  either  party  : 

"  1.    Her  Majesty's  Government  will  prohibit,  until  May  next,  seal  killing  in  that  part  of  Bering  Sea 

lying  eastward  of  the  line  of  demarcation  described  in  Article  No.  1  of  the  Treaty  of  1867  between  the  United 

States  and  Russia,  and  will  promptly  use  its  best  efforts  to  insure  the  observance  of  this  prohibition  by  British 

subjects  and  vessels. 

"  2.  The  United  States  Government  will  prohibit  seal  killing  for  the  same  period  in  the  same  part  of 
Bering  Sea,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  islands  thereof,  the  property  of  the  United  States,  in  excess  of  the  7,500  to 
be  taken  on  the  islands  for  the  subsistence  and  care  of  the  natives,  and  will  promptly  use  its  best  efforts  to  insure 
the  observance  of  this  prohibition  by  United  States  vessels. 

"3.  Every  vessel  or  person  offending  against  this  prohibition  in  the  said  waters  of  Bering  Sea,  outside  of 
the  ordinary  territorial  limits  of  the  United  States,  may  be  seized  and  detained  by  the  naval  or  other  duly 
commissioned  officers  of  either  of  the  high  contracting  parties  :  but  they  shall  be  handed  over  as  soon  as 
practicable  to  the  authorities  of  the  nation  to  which  they  respectively  belong,  who  shall  alone  have  jurisdiction  to 
try  the  offense  and  impose  the  penalties  for  the  same.  The  witnesses  and  proofs  necessary  to  establish  the  offense 
shall  also  be  sent  with  them. 

"4.  In  order  to  facilitate  such  proper  inquiries  as  Her  Majesty  may  desire  to  make,  with  a  view  to  the 
presentation  of  the  case  of  that  Government  before  the  arbitrators,  and  in  expectation  that  an  agreement  for 

arbitration  may  be  arrived  at,  it  is 
agreed  that  suitable  persons  desig- 
nated by  Great  Britain  will  be  per- 
mitted at  any  time,  upon  application, 
to  visit  or  to  remain  upon  the  Seal 
Islands  during  the  present  sealing 
season  for  that  purpose." 

This  agreement  was  signed  in 
Washington,  June  15,  1891,  by  Wil- 
liam F.  Wharton,  acting  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  United  States,  and 
Sir  Julian  Pauncefote,  Her  Britannic 
Majesty's  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary,  with  the 
express  understanding  that  the  two 
Governments  should  immediately 
unite  in  the  appointment  of  a  joint 
commission  to  ascertain  what  perma- 
nent measures  were  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  the  fur  seals  in  the 
North  Pacific.  The  revenue  cutter  Concin,  Captain  Hooper,  was  ordered  to  the  Pribilof  Islands  with  copies  of 
the  President's  proclamation  regarding  the  modus  vivendi,  for  distribution  to  the  interested  parties  and  the 
commandcrs  of  the  revenue  fleet.  The  men-of-war  Thetis,  Aterl  and  Mohican  were  also  ordered  to  the  sealing 
grounds  to  prevent  further  catching  of  seals  during  the  season.  The  first  seizure  under  the  new  arrangement 
was  that  of  the  /:.  //.  Marvin,  Captain  McDougall,  which  was  taken  by  the  Richard  Rush  and  turned  over  to 
H.  M.  S.  A'vmphe,  which  ordered  her  to  Victoria.  Several  other  schooners  were  sent  out  of  Bering  Sea  by  the 
cutters,  among  them  the  Walter  L.  Rich,  Mary  Ellen,  George  R.  White.  Beatrice,  Carmolite,  C.  D.  Meyers  and 
City  0/  San  Diego.    The  latter,  in  command  of  Capt.  George  Wester,"'"  went  over  to  Copper  Island,  near  which 

nCnpt.  George  Wester  was  lioni  in  Norway  in  1H59  an^  commenced  liis  marine  career  on  the  const  of  bis  native  country  on 
a  trading  vessel  owned  by  bis  fattier.  He  was  afterward  employed  011  deep-water  vessels  in  various  parts  of  the  world  until  1SS0, 
when  he  arrived  in  San  Francisco  on  the  ship  Three  tlrotliers.  He  next  served  on  coasting  schooners  out  of  the  Kay  City  until 
1K87,  when  he  shipped  from  that  port  on  the  sealing  schooner  Liltie  /..,  which  was  seized  bv  the  revenue  cutter  Richard  Husk,  the 
crew  being  left  at  Sitka  to  sbift  for  themselves.  He  was  subsequently  mate  on  the  City  of  San  Diego,  going  from  her  to  the  Hosie 
Otsen  and  Mary  /Ctlen.  In  iHoji  be  sailed  out  of  San  Francisco  as  mate  and  hunter  on  the./.  Hamilton  Lewis,  ami  a  yenr  later 
I'm  m  the  same  port  as  master  of  the  San  Diego.  In  1893  he  had  charge  of  the  Emma  Louise,  and  in  1893  and  1S9.4  sailed  the 
Allie  I.  Alger  out  of  Seattle. 
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the  McLean  Brothers  met  with  misfortune.  Capt.  Dan  McLean  made  a  raid  on  the  island,  and  was  surprised 
by  a  party  of  Russians,  who  opened  fire,  wounding  McLean.  The  crew  with  him  were  unhurt  and  tcn>k  to 
the  boats,  reaching  the  schooner  in  safety  with  the  exception  of  one  man,  Talbot,  who  was  so  frightened 
that  he  fell  overboard  and  drowned.  Sail  was  made  and  the  schooner  got  away  from  the  dangerous  locality 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  Capt.  Alex  McLean  was  in  the  same  vicinity  with  the  /.  Hamilton  Lewis  and  was 
overhauled  by  the  Russian  man-of-war  Aleut,  which  ordered  the  Lewis  to  heave  to  ;  but  McLean  shouted  back 
that  he  would  do  nothing  of  the  kind,  that  he  was  in  neutral  water,  and  neither  the  Russians  nor  any  one  else 
had  any  right  to  interfere  with  him.  The  man-of-war  then  swung  off  for  a  short  distance  and  fired  several  shots, 
intending  to  frighten  the  sealer.  McLean  was  a  stranger  to  fear  atid  paid  no  attention  to  the  bombardment,  so 
after  another  volley  the  Aleut  steamed  down  across  the  bow  of  the  Lewis,  carrying  away  her  forerigging,  and,  as 
she  swung  alongside,  a  party  (warded  the  Leu-is  and  took  possession.  The  Americans  were  then  transferred  to 
the  man-of-war,  which  towed  the  schooner  into  the  port  of  Petropaulovski.  There  the  vessel  was  refitted,  and 
with  a  crew  of  nine  Russians  and  six  Amer- 
icans sailed  for  Yladivostock,  to  which  place 
the  Aleut  accompanied  her  and  delivered  the 
rest  of  the  Americans  to  the  authorities  there. 
The  crew  of  the  Lewis  were  confined  most  of 
the  time,  although  they  were  allowed  the 
freedom  of  the  town,  having  to  report  at  the 
prison  not  later  than  eight  o'clock  in  the  eve- 
ning. In  January,  1892,  they  were  released 
and  sent  to  Corea,  where  they  were  trans- 
ferred to  another  Russian  vessel,  which  took 
them  to  Nagasaki.  The  American  consul  at 
that  place  sent  them  to  Yokohama,  and  from 
there  they  went  to  San  Francisco. 

Arrivals  from  the  Eastern  coast  in  1891 
included  the  Geneva,  which  was  brought  from 
Halifax  by  Capt.  H.  F.  Sieward  in  the  remark- 
able time  of  108  days,  the  best  record  made  by 
any  of  the  schooners  ;  the  Maud  S.,  Captain 

'  SxiiooNrK    May  Hkllk" 

McKiel,  which  reached  Victoria,  April  8lh, 

140  days  from  Halifax  ;  the  Umbrina.  which  made  the  run  from  Sydney,  Cape  Breton,  in  charge  of  Capt.  Charles 
Campbell  in  130  days;  and  the  Otto,  Captain  McLcod,  which  accomplished  the  same  voyage  in  170  days.  While 
not  making  so  good  a  passage  as  the  others,  the  Otto  made  some  splendid  runs,  covering  in  four  days  225,  228, 
218  and  217  miles  respectively.  She  was  seized  about  the  same  time  as  the  B.  Marvin,  but  both  vessels  were 
afterward  released.  The  Annie  K.  Paint,  Captain  Hisset,  arrived  at  Victoria  from  Halifax,  the  May  Belle  was 
launched  at  the  former  city  February  28th  for  Capt.  A.  Douglass  &  Co..  and  the  Borealis,  Captain  Meyer,  March 
19th.  The  Kosie  Olsen  was  purchased  in  January  by  Captain  Cox.  The  failure  of  the  United  States  to  protect 
citizens  sailing  under  her  flag  had  driven  many  fine  vessels  under  the  British  colors,  among  the  best  known  l>cing 
the  Onward,  Juanita,  Alfred  Adams,  Mary  Taylor,  Mary  Ellen,  Mollie  Adams,  Walter  L.  Rich,  Osrar  and  Hattie, 
Rosie  Olsen,  City  of  San  Diego,  Sylvia  Ifandy  and  Laura.  The  American  sealer  Sea  dull,  Capt.  Frank  White, 
was  wrecked  May  10th  on  Cape  St.  James,  Alaska.  The  Juanita,  Capt.  Ernest  Lorenz,"  was  the  victim  of  a 
powder  explosion,  which  forced  her  to  return  to  port  with  several  of  her  crew  injured.  The  total  catch  of  the 
Victoria  fleet  for  1891  was  50,338  skins,  of  which  28,768  were  secured  in  Bering  Sea.  Several  of  the  schooners 
obtained  over  2,000  skins,  among  them  the  Carlotta  G.  Cox,  Captain  Byers  ;  Carmolite,  Cutler;  Waller  A. 
Earle,  Magenscn  ;  Annie  C.  Moore,  Charles  Hackett ;"  Borealis,  Meyer;  I'iia,  Wentworth  E.  Baker;53  Pioneer, 
Lavener ;  and  Favorite,  Laughlin  McLean.  The  steam  schooner  Thistle  was  also  engaged  in  sealing  this  year 
but  was  not  very'  successful.  The  schooner  Adele,  Captain  Hansen,  was  wrecked  April  8th  on  (jueen  Charlotte's 
Island.    She  dragged  her  anchor  during  a  heavy  gale  and  was  pounded  to  pieces  soon  after  striking  the  beach. 

While  a  number  of  lives  were  sacrificed  each  year  in  the  scalers'  dangerous  calling,  it  was  not  until  1892 
that  any  of  the  fleet  were  wrecked.    Early  in  that  season  the  Maggie  Mac  met  with  a  fate  which  remained  a 

"  Capt.  Krnest  I.oreuz  was  horn  in  (•eruiauy  in  1863  ami  commenced  going  to  sea  when  fifteen  years  of  age.  lie  came  to  the 
Northwest  on  the  bark  Sovereign  of  the  Seas,  and.  after  remaining  on  shore  at  Naiiaimo  for  a  year,  joined  the  sealing  schooner 
Juanita.    He  has  recently  been  sailing  as  master  of  the  sealing  schooner  Theresa,  with  which  he  has  Keen  very  successful. 

"  Capt.  Charles  Hackett  was  born  in  Nova  Scotia,  and,  like  the  majority  of  the  young  men  in  that  locality,  commenced  going 
to  tea  when  little  more  than  a  child.  He  served  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  in  various  capacities  until  1SS0,  when  he  came  to  Victoria  and 
engaged  in  the  scaling  business.  He  was  for  several  years  master  of  the  schooner  Annie  C.  Moore  and  has  also  commanded  the 
/.ibbie,  in  which  he  owns  an  interest,  both  schooners  proving  very  successful  in  their  operations. 

nCapt.  Wentworth  B.  Baker  of  Victoria,  B.  C,  was  born  in  Vat  mouth.  Me.,  in  tsfcj.  He  commenced  scaling  out  of  Victoria 
in  1886  on  the  I'iva,  with  which  he  came  around  from  Halifax,  and  was  afterward  011  the  C.  If.  Tapper,  being  one  of  her  crew  at  ttic 
time  she  was  driven  ashore  and  lost.  Captain  Baker  has  made  some  very  heavy  catches  during  his  sealing  career,  the  highest  being 
in  1889,  when  he  secured  3.642  skins,  and  with  one  except iu  11  every  year  since  then  has  secured  over  j.ooo.  He  bus  recently  bad 
command  of  the  schooner  Pioneer,    lie  has  never  had  a  boat  out  over  night  or  lost  a  man. 
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mystery  for  over  a  year.  The  particulars  of  her  eudiug  will  never  be  known,  as  no  trace  was  ever  found  of  any 
of  the  twenty-three  men  on  board.  She  sailed  from  Victoria  in  January  in  charge  of  John  Dodd,  captain  :  R. 
Jennings,  mate  ;  Charles  Parsons,  Alfred  Parsons,  John  McKiel,  James  Lennie,  Hugh  Gibbs  and  Daniel  Horn, 
hunters  ;  John  Dunn,  John  Carol,  Arthur  Finmore,  George  Parsons,  Donald  McDonald.  James  Doig,  Percy 
Abbott,  John  C.  Kane,  George  Kelly,  James  Thompson,  Alexander  Maxwell,  Daniel  McHugh,  W.  Johns,  seamen 
and  boatpullers  ;  Daniel  P.  Jacobs,  cook  ;  and  J.  Dodd,  aged  thirteen,  son  of  the  captain.  The  crew  were  all 
young  men,  averaging  about  twenty-four  years  of  age.  The  last  letter  from  the  schooner  was  received  in  Victoria, 
March  i8,  1892,  by  R.  P.  Rithet  &  Co.  from  Captain  Dodd,  dated  at  Clayoquot.  Nothing  further  was  heard  of 
the  Maggie  Mac  until  February,  1893.  when  the  sealing  schooner  Pioneer  called  at  Quatsino  Sound  and  found 
that  two  storekeepers  had  recovered  fragments  of  the  ill-fated  vessel  in  a  small  cove  south  of  Cape  Scott.  From 
the  location  of  the  wreckage,  which  included  one  side  of  the  schooner  and  considerable  of  her  gear,  it  is  thought 
that  she  was  caught  in  a  violent  storm  among  the  group  of  small  islands  !>etween  Cape  Scott  and  Triangle  Island, 
and  that,  owing  to  the  roughness  of  the  coast  at  this  point,  the  men  could  not  escape.  The  accompanying 
illustration  is  of  the  crew  of  1891,  which,  with  few  exceptions,  remained  with  the  schooner  on  her  fatal  trip. 

Nearly  a  dozen  fine  schooners  were  added  to  the  Victoria  sealing  fleet  in  1892.  One  of  the  finest  was  the 
Agnes.  McDonald,  brought  out  by  Captain  Cutler,  who  had  come  around  in  the  Carmolite  two  years  before.  The 
McDonald  was  built  like  a  yacht  and  spread  1,800  yards  of  canvas.    She  made  the  passage  out  in  136  days. 


in  May.  The  Warrior,  another  Nova  Scotia  schooner,  was  wrecked  at  Montevideo  while  en  route  to  Victoria. 
The  Casco,  a  small  clipper  constructed  for  a  private  yacht,  reached  Victoria  in  April,  and  the  schooners  I'ictoria. 
Sadie  Ttirpel  aud  Enterprise  were  launched  there,  all  entering  the  service  that  year.  W.  D.  McDougall"  was 
master  of  the  Turpel.  Sixty-five  vessels  sailed  out  of  Victoria  for  the  sealing  grounds  in  1892,  and  the  result  of 
their  season's  work  was  far  from  satisfactory.  The  schooners  Laura  and  Lottie  were  soon  wrecked,  aud  the  Oscar 
and  Hattie  lost  a  good  part  of  the  season  by  a  terrible  accident  off  the  Oregon  coast.  Captain  Gault,  her  master, 
Fred  Widiugham,  John  McDonald  and  Gus  Lome,  hunters,  and  Edward  Locke,  boatpuller,  were  drowned  in  the 
surf  at  Yaquina  while  searching  for  a  deserter,  and  the  schooner  was  afterward  seized,  as  were  nearly  a  dozen 
others.    To  crown  all,  the  supply  steamer  Coquitlam  was  seized  with  about  $75,000  worth  of  skins  on  board. 

The  modus  vivendi  was  continued  in  1892,  but  was  not  announced  until  after  many  of  the  vessels  had 
departed.  The  fleet  furnished  employment  to  952  whites  and  500  Indians,  and  the  total  number  of  skins  secured 
was  45,385.  The  names  of  the  vessels  and  their  catches  were  as  follows :  Annie  H.  Paint  1,019,  Anioko  740, 
Aurora  378,  Annie  C.  Moore  990,  Ariel  1,268,  Arieles  1,156,  Ariel  2,  Agnes  McDonald  964,  Borealis  507,  Rrenda 

■''Capt.  John  Mcleod  is  one  of  the  liext  known  of  the  Nova  Scotian  colony  of  scalers  now  making  Victoria  it*  headquarters. 
He  brought  the  schooner  Ariel  around  from  Halifax  in  1892  in  12S  days,  one  of  the  beat  parage*  made  by  the  large  fleet  that 
doubled  the  Horn.  He  has  been  very  successful  iu  the  business  and  at  different  times  has  commanded  several  other  schooners 
beside  the  speedy  Ariel. 

-  Capt.  William  I).  McDougall  was  born  in  Maitland,  Nova  Scotia,  in  1849,  aud  commenced  his  marine  career  in  l86j  on  the 
bark  Jessie  of  Glasgow.  He  continued  sailing  in  various  parts  of  the  world  in  subordinate  capacities  until  1871,  when  he  was  granted 
a  master-*  certificate  at  Glasgow.  Scotland.  He  remained  in  the  deep-water  trade  until  the  latter  part  of  the  eighties,  when  he  Came 
to  Victoria  and  commenced  sealing  on  the  schooner  Sadie  Turpel. 


CHEW  OP  "  Mai. lilt  Mac,"  1891 


but  demonstrated  her 
immense  speed  a  year 
later  on  a  voyage  to 
Japan,  logging  307 
miles  in  a  single  day. 
The  Ariel,  Capt.  John 
McLeod,"  and  Arieles. 
Captain  Martin,  came 
around  from  Halifax, 
the  latter  making  the 
run  in  128  days,  while 
the  Drenda,  Captain 
Cole,  arrived  in  140 
days  from  Sydney, 
Cape  Breton.  Caj>- 
tain  Whiteley  sailed 
the  Mermaid  around 
in  119  days,  while 
the  Willie  McGowan. 
Captain  Daley,  from 
Sydney,  and  the  W.  P. 
Hall,  Captain  Brown, 
from  St.  John's,  were 
about  five  months  on 
the  trip,  both  arriving 
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921,  Beatrice  678,  Carlotta  G.  Cox  2,737,  &  H.  Tapper  1,817,  Carmolile  879,  C.  D.  Rand  28,  Ca/V  Zfr-tfiV  27,  Dora 
Sic.ard  897,        B.  Marvin  2.047,  Enterprise  507,  Fawrite  652,  480,  Geneva   1,290,  Henrietta  152, 

Katherine  433,  AV<-  270,  Labrador  275,  l.ibbie  39,  Minnie  5.  Minnie  500,  Mascotle  446,  ST,  1,702,  Mary 

Tar/or  942,  jtflf?  /?<//<•  524,  Mischief  661,  /Vary  /://<•«  846,  Met  maid  402,  OfW»  //<■//#  1,461.  0(01?  a»</  llattic  472, 
OIIo26t„  Pioneer  429,  Penelope  1.707,  .V<w  Z.io»  1,934,  Sapphire  970,  5arf/>  7«r/V/  695,  Theresa  565,  7"A«//V  83. 
Triumph  541,  I'rnbrina  1,473,  1,748,  Venture  165,  Victoria  581,   W.       Savcvard  1,080,  H  alter  ./.  /:<jr/<- 

1,866,  Winnifred  100,  Wanderer  87,  Walter  L.  Rich  386,   HV///V  McGouan  93,  If'.  />.  Hall  \\t>  ;  catches  not 
Riven,  Maria,  Mountain  Chief  and  AWf  (?/«•« Z.0///V,  Laura  and  Maggie  Mac  wrecked. 

The  following  vessels  were  seized  :  <4rrW,  Caimolite,  C.  D.  Rand,  Henrietta.  Maria,  Mountain  Chief,  Oscar 
and  Hattie,  Rosie  Olsen,  Winnifred  and  McGowan.    The  Vancouver  schooner  Vancouver  Belle,  Capt.  W.  H. 

Copp,"  was  captured  with  700  skins 
aboard  by  the  Russian  man-of-war 
Zabraka,  twenty  miles  off  Copper 
Island,  July  12th,  and  taken  with  her  . 
crew  to  Petropaulovski,  where  after 
slight  detention  the  men  were  sent 
home  in  the  AVi/V  Olsen.  The  Rus- 
sians refused  to  return  the  Belle. 
which  was  a  very  fine  schooner.  The 
steamer  Coi/niflam  was  sent  north 
with  supplies  for  the  Victoria  fleet  to 
enable  them  to  continue  the  season's 
work,  and  was  also  expected  to  bring 
back  the  catch  up  to  the  time  of  her 
arrival.  A  rendezvous  was  selected 
at  Port  Etches,  Prince  William  Sound, 
and,  while  the  Coijuitlam  was  there 
transferring  cargo,  she  was  surprised 
by  the  revenue  cutter  Coricin  and 
seized.  The  Corwin  conveyed  her  to 
Sitka,  where  she  was  turned  over  to 
the  United  States  marshal  and  sub- 
sequently seut  to  Port  Townsend. 
schoonrii  '*agkes  mcdovald"  Captain   Hooper,  in   his   report  to 

the  authorities  at  Washington,  said  : 
"  The  Coquitlam  entered  a  harbor  of  the  United  States,  not  a  port  of  entry,  without  a  permit  from  the  customs 
authority,  transferred  and  received  a  cargo  in  violation  of  law,  and  was  engaged  in  towing  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States,  and  has  for  these  acts  subjected  herself  and  cargo  to  confiscation.  It  also  appears  that  the 
captain  and  owners  of  the  Coquitlam  were  warned  by  Collector  Milne  of  Victoria  before  sailing  that  they  would 
run  great  risks  by  what  they  proposed  to  do.    He  advised  them  to  make  a  transfer  on  the  high  seas." 

Among  the  schooners  transferring  their  cargo  to  the  Coquitlam  was  the  Sea  Lion,  Capt.  Otto  Bucholtz.7' 
which,  as  soon  as  she  had  delivered  her  cargo  of  1,100  skins  to  Captain  McLellan,  stood  away  for  the  Russian  side, 
where  she  hunted  through  the  season  without  interruption.  On  September  15th  she  encountered  a  fearful  storm 
off  Atu,  in  which  she  lost  six  sealing  boats  and  all  of  her  water  casks,  and  the  galley  was  stove  in  and  pretty 
badly  damaged.  Sand  Point  was  the  nearest  port,  and  Captain  Bucholtz  headed  in  that  direction,  reaching  there 
September  25th.  Before  going  in  with  the  schooner  he  rowed  ashore  and  interviewed  Collector  Bullock,  who 
assured  him  that  the  vessel  would  not  be  molested,  so  she  came  in  and  was  beached  for  repairs.  A  few  days  later 
orders  were  received  from  Sitka  to  seize  any  of  the  fleet  which  had  met  the  Coquitlam  and  which  might  run  in. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  had  promised  her  safety,  the  collector  informed  Captain  Bucholtz  that  the 
schooner  was  under  seizure,  and  a  deputy  marshal  was  placed  aboard.  On  the  night  of  the  twenty-ninth  a  gale 
sprang  up  which  threatened  to  drive  the  schooner  on  the  rocks  or  out  to  sea.  Captain  Bucholtz  then  decided  to 
leave  port,  and  gave  the  official  in  charge  the  choice  of  going  ashore  or  being  shanghaied.    He  demurred  at  first, 

"  Capt.  W.  H.  Copp  of  Vancouver,  B.  C,  was  born  in  New  Brunswick  in  1S42.  After  nailing  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  he 
came  t«  Vancouver  iu  1SS7  ami  built  the  schooner  Vancouver  Belle.  He  took  her  into  Bering  Sea  in  1891,  but  was  ordered  out  in 
July  by  the  United  States  revenue  cutters.  He  made  another  attempt  the  following  year  to  enter  Bering  Sea  with  the  /telle,  and  011 
finding  it  closed  wcut  over  to  the  Russian  side  and  sealed  iu  the  vicinity  of  Copper  Island,  where  he  was  seized  six  weeks  later  by  a 
Russian  man-of-war,  which  took  the  vessel  ami  crew  to  Petropaulovski.  The  governor  of  the  province  gave  tbetn  a  worn-out 
Victoria  schooner,  half  provisioned,  almost  unfit  for  use,  and  sent  them  home.  On  reaching  Vancouver,  the  vessel  which  had  been 
substituted  by  the  Russiatis  was  haude<i  over  to  her  original  owners,  Captain  Copp  losing  his  vessel  and  her  cargo,  valued  at  about 
|4o,ooo.    He  then  retired  from  the  water  and  has  since  been  engaged  iu  stevedoring  at  Vancouver. 

■  Capt.  Otto  Bucholtz  was  born  in  Germany  in  1864.  He  commenced  scaling  out  of  Victoria  in  1890  on  the  schooner  Mirrnif 
mill  has  been  steadily  engaged  since.  Iu  1H92  he  was  in  command  of  the  Sea  f-ion,  and  while  en  route  from  Victoria  to  Kamchatka 
put  into  Sand  I'oint,  Alaska,  in  distress.  He  was  there  seized  by  an  American  revenue  cutter,  but  escaped  and  headed  for  Victoria, 
where  the  Canadian  Government  protected  him. 
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but,  realizing  that  the  Victorians  were  in  earnest,  gracefully  accepted  the  situation  and  rowed  to  land.  Two 
weeks  later  the  Sea  Lion  sailed  into  Victoria  harbor  with  her  Russian  catch. 

The  Carmolite,  Capt.  William  O.  Hughes,1'  was  seized  off  Copper  Island,  and  the  crew  were  taken  to 
Petropaulovski,  remaining  on  the  Russian  man-of-war  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  finally  being  sent  from 
Vladivostock  to  Nagasaki,  and  from  there  to  Victoria  on  the  Empress  of  China.  The  Winnifred  entered  Bering 
Sea,  June  13th,  by  way  of  Umniak  Pass,  in  thick  weather.  After  remaining  a  few  days  it  began  to  clear  up,  and 
Captain  Hansen  prepared  to  leave.  A  dead  calm  ensued,  and  he  was  sighted  by  the  Richard  Rush,  which  came 
up  and  found  him  with  seals  on  deck.  The  Winnifred  was  towed  to  Unalaska,  where  several  charges  were  filed 
against  her.  The  Oscar  and  Halite,  which  was  in  command  of  Captain  Tuttle,  the  successor  of  Captain  Gault, 
was  captured  August  31st  in  Gotzeb  harbor,  on  the  north  side  of  Atu  Island,  by  the  United  States  steamer 
Mohican.  Her  captain  made  the  plea  that  he  had  ruu  in  for  fuel  and  water,  but  the  entries  in  his  log-book  were 
so  conflicting  that  Sir  Matthew  Bcgbie,  before  whom  the  case  was  tried  at  Victoria,  declared  her  confiscated  to  the 
crown.  Capt.  J.  L.  Perry,  her  owner,  appealed  the  case  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada,  and  the  decision  was 
reversed.  The  schooner  Laura,  Captain  Hansen,  was  wrecked  in  Friendly  Cove,  Nootka  Sound,  January  25th. 
The  "Flying  Dutchman,"  as  Hansen  was  termed,  had  run  in  to  secure  Indian  hunters.  While  lying  there  the 
vessel  dragged  her  anchor  and  became  a  total  loss. 

The  continuance  of  the  modus  vivendi  in  1893  forced  fully  one-half  of  the  Victoria  schooners,  including  the 
largest  and  best  of  the  fleet,  to  visit  the  waters  of  Japan,  in  which  a  few  of  the  vessels  had  been  very  successful. 
Among  the  number  were  the  Carlolla  G.  Cox,  Capt.  W.  D. 
Byers,  which  secured  2,772  skins  ;  Agnes  McDonald,  If.  F. 
Cutler,  2,766;  Penelope,  Frederick  Cole,"  2,291;  Gcnwa, 
William  O'Leary,  2,066  ;  Oscar  and  Hattie,  W.  E.  Baker, 
2.198  ;  Vera,  W.  Shields,  2,009  ;  Mary  Ellen,  W.  O.  Hughes, 
'•979  I  Casco,  Otto  Bucholtz,  1,672  ;  Umbrina,  C.  Campl>ell. 
1.827  ;  Libbie,  F.  Hackett,  1,631  ;  Sadie  Tuipel,  C.  Le 
Blanc,  1,302;  Maud  S.,  R.  E.  McKiel,  989  ;  Ancles,  Abd 
Douglass,"  1,384  ;  Mermaid,  W.  H.  Whiteley.  1,255  ;  Enter- 
prise, J.  W.  Todd,  1,301  ;  Viva,  J.  W.  Anderson,  1.471  ; 
May  Belle,  C.  J.  Harris,  1,852  ;  City  of  San  Diego,  M.  Pike, 
1,043  •  Theresa,  E.  Lorcnz,  824  ;  Annie  C.  Moore,  J.  Daley, 
1.155;  II  alter  P.  Hall,  J.  B.  Brown,  998.  The  greater 
portion  of  these  catches  were  made  upon  the  Japan  coast, 
but  some  of  the  seals  were  secured  on  the  Russian  side.  The 
Triumph,  Capt.  C.  W.  Cox,  secured  2,336  skins,  1,713  of 
which  were  taken  on  the  coast  of  British  Columbia  and  the 
remainder  on  the  Russian  side.  The  rest  of  the  fleet  going 
to  the  latter  place  made  catches  as  follows,  those  secured 
on  the  coast  being  first  mentioned  :  Sapphire,  Capt.  William 
Cox,  1,262,  341  ;  E.  B.  Marvin,  Isaac  A.  Gould,"  1,014, 
517  ;  Mascottc,  H.  F.  Sieward.  857,  327  ;  Dora  Steward, 
R.  O.  Lavender,  1,426,  434  ;  Minnie,  Victor  Jackobson,  489, 
20  (seized)  ;  Annie  E.  Paint,  A.  Bissett,  740,  401  ;  Diana, 
A.  Nelson,  707,  294  ;  Farm,  A.  Magneson,  806,  77  ;  Ocean 
Belle,  T.  O'Leary,  1,316,  547  ;  Ainoko,  G.  Heater,  1,344,  46 


"Capt.  William  O.  Hughes  was  born  iu  Nova  Scotia  in  1847 
and  has  been  engaged  in  the  marine  business  Tor  thirty  years.  He 
commenced  in  the  coasting  trade  out  of  Atlantic  ports  and  afterward 
sailed  in  deep  water  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  He  came  to  Victoria  in 
1891  and  has  since  been  engaged  in  the  sealing  trade.  He  was  master 
of  the  schooner  Carmolite  when  she  was  seized  by  the  Russians  at  schoohbbs  ■'  Wai/tsr  I..  Rich"  akd  "Asiktks" 

Copper  Island  in  189],  Captain  Hughes  and  his  crew  being  taken  to 

Petropaulovski  anil  from  there  to  Vladivostock.  They  remained  for  seventeen  days  on  board  the  Russian  man-of-war  and  were 
then  sent  to  Nagasaki,  Japan,  from  which  place  they  sailed  for  Victoria  on  the  Empress  of  Japan.  Captain  Hughes  has  reoeiitly 
hail  charge  of  the  schooner  Mary  Ellen. 

"Capt.  Frederick  Cole  was  bom  iu  Newfoundland  in  1S54  and  commenced  scaling  out  of  Victoria  in  1890  on  the  Penelope, 
which  he  took  to  the  Japau  coast  in  1892,  being  the  first  of  the  fleet  to  engage  in  sealing  iu  those  waters.  Her  catch  that  year  was 
1,750  skins,  and  the  following  year  J, 300.  Iu  1894  Captain  Cole  had  charge  of  the  schooner  Dora  Steward,  with  which  he  took  2,584 
skins. 

•"Capt.  Abel  I>ouglass  was  born  in  Maine  in  i84t  and  came  to  the  Pacijj,c  Coast  in  1869.  serving  for  two  years  on  the  whaling 
schooner  hale.  He  then  built  the  schooner  Triumph,  which  he  operated  in  trading,  fishing,  and  111  the  Government  service  in 
British  Columbia  waters*  for  thirteen  years.  He  next  secured  a  two-thirds'  interest  in  the  Challenge,  witli  which  he  continued  for 
two  seasons,  until  she  was  seized  in  the  fall  of  18S8,  when  he  shipped  as  hunter  on  the  Annie  C.  Moore  for  two  years.  In  1S91  he 
built  the  schooner  May  Belle,  which  he  ran  for  one  season,  and  then  sent  to  Lowenberg,  Nova  Scotia,  for  the  Arietes,  of  which  he 
took  charge  upon  her  arrival,  remaining  with  her  since  and  meeting  with  success. 

"  Capt.  Isaac  A.  Gould  was  born  in  Nova  Scotia  in  1846  and  has  followed  the  sea  for  over  twenty  years.  He  sailed  on  the 
Atlantic  Coast  in  various  capacities  until  1891,  when  he  came  to  Victoria  and  engaged  in  scaling  on  the  schooner  Ariel.  He  was 
afterward  master  of  the  Katherine  and  in  1H93  had  charge  of  the  E.  f>.  Marvin,  making  profitable  cruises  with  both  of  the  vessels. 
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(seized)  ;  K'atherinc,  W.  D.  McDougall,  352,  363  J  Olio,  M.  Keefe,  630,  397  ;  Mary  Taylor,  E.  Shields,  745,  240  ; 
Brenda,  Colin  E.  Locke,"  845,  408  ;  Waller  L.  Rich,  S.  Balcom,  1,321,  517. 

Those  engaged  in  scaling  on  the  British  Columbia  coast  alone  were  :  Labrador,  Capt.  J.  J.  Whitelcy,  263  j 
Mischief,  W.  Petit,  344;  Venture,  G.  McDougall,  82;  Walter  A.  /-.arte,  T.  Magneson,  1,622;  Beatrice, 
D.  Macauley,  655  ;  Mountain  Chief,].  Nawassum,  128;  Kale  Beale,  Snap,  86;  Kate,  I.  Foster,  293;  Eaivtite, 
L.  McLean,  949;  Borealis,  G.  Meyer,  1,307; 
W.  P.  Sayn>ard,  G.  Fcrey,  596  ;  San  fose,  R.  E. 
Crowell,  242;  Victoria,  H.  V.  Hughes,  420; 
Rosie  Olsen,  A.  B.  Whidden,  358  ;  Wanderer, 
H.  Paxton,  206;  Pioneer,  J.  McLcod,  1,050. 
The  combined  catch  of  the  Victoria  fleet,  includ- 
ing that  of  the  Vancouver  schooners  Beatrice 
and  D.  Rand  and  the  American  schooners 
Mary  Brown  and  South  Bend,  which  had  head- 
quarters at  Victoria,  was  70,000  skins,  over 
29,000  being  taken  on  the  Japan  coast.  The 
Victoria  vessels  carried  as  crews  806  whites 
and  432  Indians,  about  200  less  than  had  been 
engaged  the  previous  year.  None  of  the  Amer- 
ican fleet  made  as  large  catches  as  those  of  the 
Triumph,  Agnes  McDonald,  Carlotla  G.  Cox, 
Umbrina  and  Penelope,  and  only  one  of  the 
schooners,  the  A  Hie  L  Alger,  secured  over  2,000  skins.  This  vessel  obtained  2,223,  *ne  Henry  Dennis,  Captain 
Miner,  coming  next  with  1,793;  tne  Edward  E.  Webster  1,670,  the  Maltie  T.  Dyer  1,619,  /•  Eppinger  1,541, 
limma  and  Louise  1,522,  Herman  1,325,  Willard  Ainsworth  1,282,  Mary  H.  Thomas  1,264,  Bowhead  1,035,  Maty 
Brown  975,  Lillie  L.  958,  Louise  D.  943,  Rattler  848,  Alton  782,  Mascotte  718.  Louis  Olsen  655,  H.  C.  Wahlbcrg 
598,  Kale  and  Anna  544,  51m  Diego  512,  Rosie  Sparks  448,  I'nga  437,  George  R.  White  400,  Columbia  360. 
Matthew  Timer  342,  Teaser  300,  Achilles  280,  South  Bend  180,  Anaconda  131.  Retriever  122,  Volunteer  130.  A 
few  of  these  vessels  fitted  out  in  San  Francisco,  but  the  best  of  them,  like  the  Allie  I,  Alger,  Henry  Dennis  and 
Willard  Ainsworth,  hailed  from  Seattle.  Capt.  Alex  McLean  made  an  experiment  in  1893  with  the  steamer 
Ale  xander,  but  the  cost  of  operating  her  was  so  great  that  the  result  was  unprofitable. 

One  of  the  handsomest  additions  to  Victoria's  fleet  was  the  famous  smuggler  Halcyon,  built  at  Benicia  in 
1886  for  Harry  Tevis  of  San  Francisco.    She  was  seventy-four  feet  long,  twenty-one  feet  beam,  and  eight  feet 

five  inches  hold,  was  fitted  up  in 
elegant  style,  and  when  completed 
was  one  of  the  handsomest  yachts 
that  ever  sailed  out  of  the  Bay  City. 
Having  no  particular  use  for  her, 
Tevis  soon  sold  her,  and  she  event- 
ually fell  into  the  hands  of  A.  W. 
Whalley  and  E.  W.  McLean,  who 
were  engaged  in  smuggling  opium 
on  a  wholesale  plan.  Their  speedy- 
craft  was  occasionally  seen  in  a  num- 
ber of  harbors  along  the  Pacific 
Coast,  but  her  owners  were  too  cau- 
tious to  be  captured,  and  when  she 
was  intercepted  the  custom-house 
officers  invariably  found  that  they 
had  made  a  "water  haul."  When 
the  authorities  became  too  vigilant, 
the  Halcyon  would  fly  over  to  the 
Orient.  On  one  of  these  trips  she 
went  ashore  on  the  coast  of  Japan, 
and  over  $50,000  worth  of  opium 
which  she  had  on  board  was  seized  by  that  Government.  Whalley,  at  that  time  in  the  height  of  his  power, 
succeeded  in  recovering  the  cargo  without  much  difficulty,  and  when  the  yacht  was  repaired  she  carried  it  to 

"Cnpt.  Oil  in  B,  Locke  was  horn  in  Nova  Scotia  in  1850  and  commenced  li is  marine  service  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  at  the  age 
of  fifteen  iu  the  deep  water  and  coasting  trade.  Hour  year*  lalcr  he  was  appointed  mate  of  the  briguntine  Carotui,  and  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one  was  master  of  the  schooner  Grecian  llend  in  the  West  India  trade,  remaining  in  that  traffic  for  eighteen  years.  He  came 
to  the  Pacific  Coast  as  mate  of  the  schooner  Libbie,  from  Sydney,  Cape  Drcton,  and  for  the  past  two  seasons  has  been  master  of  the 
schooner  Brenda. 
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Honolulu.  When  she  agaiu  appeared  at  Victoria,  her  reputation  had  become  so  bad  that  her  owners  decided  to 
sell  her  and  found  a  ready  purchaser  in  Capt.  J.  G.  Cox,  who  secured  her  for  $5,200,  about  one-fourth  of  her  cost. 
She  was  at  once  equipped  for  sealing  under  the  new  name  Vera,  and  in  command  of  Capt.  William  Shields"  has 
been  very  successful. 

The  schooner  Xfermaid,  Capt.  W.  H.  Whiteley,"  met  with  an  adventure  in  1893  that  has  few  parallels  in 
marine  history.  While  off  the  coast  of  Japan  in  April  she  collided  with  a  whale  and  narrowly  escaped  destruction. 
An  account  of  the  accident  is  given  in  a  letter  written  by  Captain  Whiteley  to  his  partner  in  Victoria,  in  which 
he  says:  "On  April  nth  we  were  cruising  about  two  hundred  miles  off  the  coast.  It  was  blowing  a  gale, 
so  that  the  vessel  was  reaching  along  under  a  reefed  foresail,  staysail  and  trysail.  I  was  lying  down  when  I  heard 
the  man  on  watch  sing  out,  '  Who  wants  a  shot  at  a  whale  ? '  Of  course  no  one  did,  but  I  got  up  and  went  on 
deck,  and  the  man  at  the  wheel  said,  'There  is  a  whale  asleep  ahead.'  I  looked  and  saw  a  leviathan  not 
fifty  feet  to  the  windward.  I  at  once  ordered  the  vessel  kept  off,  and,  as  she  fell  off,  the  whale,  now  thoroughly 
awake,  kept  crossing  her  bow.  In  less  than  a  minute  he  struck  us  and  we  struck  him  with  an  awful  crash.  The 
monster  hit  the  vessel  with  his  tail  and  broke  two  beams  off  clean.  The  stem  was  knocked  completely  from 
the  planks  and  fell  just  like  a  rudder,  hard  over.  The  pumps  were  at  once  sounded,  but  the  vessel  was  found 
not  to  leak.  That  night  there  was  the  ugliest  sea  that  I  have  ever  seen,  but  still  the  old  stem  held.  If  she  had 
not  been  built  as  she  was,  we  all  would  have  gone  to  the  bottom.  We  started  back  for  Yokohama,  April  13th, 
arriving  four  days  later,  and  arc  now 
repairing  damages." 

The  Ainoko  was  seized  six- 
teen miles  southwest  of  Copper 
Island  by  the  Russian  man-of-war 
Yakout.  The  vessel  was  in  com- 
mand of  Capt.  George  Heater."  and 
for  five  days  prior  to  her  seizure  had 
heeu  unable  to  secure  an  observa- 
tion. In  running  on  dead  reckoning 
a  strong  current  had  set  the  vessel 
in  toward  Copper  Island.  When  the 
fog  lifted,  Captain  Heater  realized 
his  position,  made  all  sail  and 
started  away  from  the  prohibited 
territory.  A  light  wind  and  heavy 
sea  prevented  his  escape,  and  on  the 
evening  of  the  twenty-first  he  was 
overhauled  by  the  Yakout,  which 
seized  his  papers  and  ordered  the 
vend  to  rejxirt  to  the  British  consul 
at  Yokohama.  He  proceeded  to 
obey,  but  the  fifteen  Indians  on 
board  refused  to  submit,  and,  as  there  were  but  four  whites.  Captain  Heater  was  obliged  to  return  to  Victoria. 
He  landed  the  Indians  at  Hesquiot  and  then  proceeded  to  Victoria,  where  the  case  was  heard  l>cfore  Justice 
Crease,  who  rendered  a  decision  in  favor  of  the  schooner,  and  she  was  accordingly  cleared.  The  Maud  S., 
Captain  McKicl,  was  ordered  to  Japan,  and,  like  the  Ainoko,  when  the  case  was  thoroughly  investigated,  was 
released.  S.  1$,  Kelly  &  Co.  of  Victoria  launched  the  steam  schooner  Worlotk,  April  27th,  and  sent  her  on  a 
sealing  expedition  in  charge  of  Captain  Riddlebejelke.  She  was  seventy-one  feet  long,  fourteen  feet  beam,  and 
eight  feet  hold,  with  very  light  power  from  a  twelve  by  twenty-four  inch  engine. 

Rules  for  the  government  of  the  sealing  fleet  in  1894  were  set  forth  in  May,  the  instructions  from  both 
British  and  American  authorities  being  substantially  the  same.    They  were  as  follows  : 


MCapt.  William  Shields  was  born  in  California  in  1863  and  commenced  Keating  out  of  Victoria  on  the  Pathfinder  about  nine 
years  ago,  serving  first  as  a  hunter.  He  remained  with  the  1'athfinder  two  seasons,  was  for  a  similar  period  on  the  I'ira.  went  from 
her  to  the  Triumph,  and  then  spent  three  years  ou  the  E.  />'.  Afarvin.  Captain  Shields  made  a  practical  stody  of  navigation  and 
seamanship  while  employed  as  a  hunter,  and  on  leaving  the  Marvin  was  given  command  of  the  /  era,  one  of  tbe  finest  schooners  in 
the  fleet. 

"Capt.  W.  II.  Whiteley  was  born  in  Labrador  in  1861  and  has  followed  the  sea  since  boyhood.  He  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
about  ten  years  ago  and  soon  afterward  commenced  sealing  with  the  old  schooner  Labrador,  now  owned  by  Indian  scalers.  Captain 
Whiteley  remained  with  this  vessel  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  leaving  her  to  bring  the  schooner  Mermaid  to  the  Pacific  Coast, 
his  brother,  Capt.  J.  J.  Whiteley,  taking  his  place  on  the  Labrador.  He  demonstrated  his  ability  as  a  navigator  by  bringing  the 
Mermaid  out  iu  119  days,  and  since  her  arrival  has  remained  in  command.  He  has  operated  mostly  on  the  Japan  coast,  meeting 
with  success,  the  famous  collision  of  the  Mermaid  with  a  whale  being  the  only  accident  the  vessel  has  met  with. 

"Capt.  George  Heater  commenced  sealing  out  of  Victoria  about  six  years  ago  on  the  schooner  Koiie  Olsen,  He  had 
previously  had  considerable  experience  in  seamanship  on  deep-water  vessels  in  various  parts  of  the  world  and  was  a  skillful 
navigator.  After  leaving  the  Olsen  he  was  engaged  on  several  of  the  Victoria  sealing  schooners,  and  in  1893  had  command  of  the 
.■linoiu  when  she  was  seized.  As  nothing  could  be  proven  against  the  vessel  she  was  accordingly  released,  and  Captain  Heater  then 
resumed  command. 
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"  Article  i  .  Before  the  issuance  of  a  special  license,  the  master  of  any  sailing  vessel  proposing  to  engage 
in  fur-seal  fishing  shall  produce  satisfactory  evidence  to  the  collector  of  customs  that  the  hunters  employed 
by  him  are  competent  to  use  the  weapons  authorized  by  law. 

"  Article  2.  Firearms,  nets  or  explosives  shall  not  l>c  used  for  taking  or  killing  fur  seals  in  that  portion 
of  Bering  Sea  described  in  the  act  approved  April  6,  1894. 

"  Akticlk  3.  Any  vessel  having  license  to  hunt  fur  seals  in  the  North  Pacific  and  Bering  Sea,  east  of 
1800  longitude,  shall,  before  entering  Bering  Sea  or  at  Unalaska,  report  to  a  customs  officer  of  the  United 
States  or  an  officer  of  the  United  States  Navy  and  have  all  arms  and  ammunition  on  board  secured  under  seal,  and 
such  seal  shall  not  be  broken  during  the  time  fur  sealing  is  prohibited.  In  order  to  protect  vessels  within 
the  area  of  the  award  between  April  13th  and  August  1st,  but  which  have  not  violated  the  law,  from  improper 
seizure  or  detention,  the  master  thereof  may,  by  applying  to  the  commander  of  any  cruiser  or  to  a  customs 
officer,  and  declaring  that  she  intends  to  proceed  to  a  home  port,  have  her  sealing  outfit  secured  under  seal,  and 
the  officer  placing  this  seal  shall  enter  the  date  of  the  same  upon  her  log-book,  with  the  number  of  seal  skins 
and  bodies  of  seals  then  on  board,  and  said  seal  shall  not  be  broken  during  the  time  fur  sealing  is  prohibited, 
except  at  the  home  port. 

"  Article  4.  Vessels  now  in  Japanese  waters  or  on  the  Siberian  coast  west  of  1800  longitude,  wishing  to 
return  to  a  home  port,  may  enter  the  port  of  Attoua  and  there  have  their  sealing  outfits  secured  under  seal 
and  the  fact  entered  on  their  log-books.  Such  seals  shall  not  be  broken  except  at  her  home  port,  and  such 
seal  and  entry  shall  constitute  a  sufficient  protection  against  seizure  while  within  the  area  of  the  award  on 

their  direct  passage  to  such  port.  In  case 
a  sealing  vessel,  as  described  above,  shall, 
before  leaving  a  Japanese  port,  declare  her 
intention  of  returning  to  a  port  of  the 
United  States,  the  United  States  consular 
officer  of  the  port  may,  upon  application  of 
her  master,  secure  her  sealing  outfit  as 
described  above.  Any  vessel  as  described 
above  may  obtain  special  license  to  hunt 
fur  seals  in  Bering  Sea  upon  application  to 
the  ("nited  States  consular  officer  of  any  port 
in  Japan,  or  from  the  customs  at  Attoua, 
after  furnishing  the  evidence  required  iu 
Article  1. 

"  Article  5.  Any  vessel  in  a  foreign 
or  home  port  wishing  to  engage  in  fur  sealing 
in  Bering  Sea  shall  obtain  a  special  license 
from  a  customs  officer  of  the  United  States  if 
in  a  home  jHirt,  and  from  a  consular  officer  if 
in  a  foreign  port.  Before  sailing  the  scaling 
outfit  of  such  vessel  may  be  secured  under 
seal  upon  application  as  hereinbefore  provided,  and  the  fact  noted  on  her  license.  Such  seal  shall  not  be  broken 
during  the  time  fur-seal  fishing  is  prohibited. 

"Article  6.  Vessels  now  at  sea  in  the  pursuit  of  fur  seals,  and  found  not  to  have  violated  the  law  in 
reference  to  the  taking  of  fur  seals,  and  who  have  not  cleared  from  any  port  on  or  after  May  1,  1894,  will  not  be 
seized  solely  on  account  of  not  having  a  special  license  or  distinctive  flag. 

"  Articlr  7.  Every'  vessel  employed  in  fur-seal  fishing,  as  above  described,  shall  have,  in  addition  to  the 
papers  now  required  by  law,  a  special  license  for  fur-seal  fishing. 

"Article  8.  Every  sealing  vessel  provided  with  special  license  shall  show  under  her  national  colors  a 
flag  not  less  that  four  feet  square,  composed  of  two  equal  pieces,  yellow  and  black,  joined  from  the  right-hand 
upper  corner  of  the  fly  to  the  left-hand  upper-corner  luff,  the  part  above  and  to  the  left  to  be  black,  and  the  part 
to  the  right  and  below  to  be  yellow. 

"ArTICLK  9.  The  authority  hereinbefore  granted  to  United  States  consular  officers,  customs  officers  and 
officers  of  the  United  States  Navy,  may  be  exercised  by  like  officers  in  the  service  of  the  Government  of 
Great  Britain,  except  in  ports  of  the  United  States. 

"Notice.  The  officers  herein  authorized  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act  approved  April  6,  1S94, 
will  observe  that  the  objects  of  the  foregoing  articles  are  to  prevent  from  unnecessary  seizure  and  loss  of 
sealing  vessels  already  at  sea  in  iguorance  of  the  provisions  of  the  act,  or  unable  to  strictly  comply  with  its 
requirements.  Should  cases  occur  which  are  not  here  definitely  provided  for,  they  must  be  dealt  with  by  the 
officers  with  the  above-mentioned  objects  in  view  and  as  nearly  in  accordance  with  the  law  and  regulations  as 
possible.  These  regulations  are  intended  to  apply  only  to  the  closed  seas  of  1S94  and  are  not  to  be  regarded 
as  a  complete  execution  of  the  authority  conferred  on  the  Executive  by  the  Act  of  Congress." 
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As  the  law  was  very  plainly  set  forth,  the  sealers  departed  for  the  season's  cruise-  with  none  of  tlu- 
uneertainties  regarding  their  rights  which  had  troubled  them  in  previous  years,  but  unfortunately  the  price  of 
skins  was  so  low  in  1894  that  few  of  them  made  any  money.  The  names  of  the  vessels  and  men  engaged  in  the 
work  is  herewith  given,  together  with  the  catch  for  the  season,  the  compilation  being  made  from  records  in  the 
shipping  master's  office  and  from  the  official  reports:  Qatar  and  HattU;  Thomas  Bad,  owner  ;  Thomas  Magneson, 
master ;  John  Johnson,  mate  ;  L  H.  Pamphlet,  A.  H.  Jones,  E.  Ramlose,  John  Cottsford,  Peter  Haake,  James 
Shields,  hunters;  Japan  1,733,  Copper  Island  176;  total  1,909.  Annie  E.  Paint  •  E.  B.  Marvin,  owner;  A.  R. 
Bissett,  master ;  A.  J.  Taylor,  mate  ;  W.  R.  Cardiff,  Charles  Newman,  Robert  Verge,  George  Loufield,  William 
Grigg,  Daniel  Howe,  Otto  Roppachen,  hunters;  Japan  1,497.  Copper  Island  531  ;  total  2,028.  Fuvm;  Thomas 
Earl,  owner ;  Michael  Keefe,  master ;  John  K.  Noel,  mate  ;  Tom  Dasey.  second  mate  ;  Indian  crew  ;  Japan  911, 
Bering  Sea  646;  total  1,557.  Rosie  Olscn ;  Munroc,  owner;  A.  B. 
Whidden,  master;  C.  McLean,  mate;  Indian  crew  ;  Japan  1,013,  Bering 
Sea  856;  total  1,869.  GtMnm/  William  O'Leary,  master ;  J.  Siteman, 
mate  ;  C.  Keel,  Daniel  Bafew,  John  Henneberry.  A.  St.  Claire,  Thomas 
Dougherty,  H.  Osborne.  T.  Edwards,  hunters;  Japan  1,092,  Copper 
Island  558  ;  total  1,650.  Diana  ;  G.  Collins,  owner  ;  A.  Nelson,"  master  ; 
Hans  Blackistcd,  mate;  J.  M.  Ryan,  W.  Nisbet,  G.  Babbington,  R.  S 
Kantrcll,  John  Beigen,  hunters;  Japan  1,961,  Copper  Island  433;  total 
2.394.  Sapphire;  J.  G.  Cox,  owner;  William  Cox,j:  master;  Rupert 
Cox,  mate;  Indian  crew;  Japan  535,  Bering  Sea  2,105;  total  2,640. 
Casco :  George  Collins,  owner;  Otto  Bucholtz,  master;  W.  Muuroe, 
mate  :  E.  C.  Stratford,  second  mate  ;  John  Christian,  William  Edwards, 
R.  J.  Bertram,  X.  W.  Conrctz,  W.  Beckman,  hunters;  Japan  1,926. 
Vera;  E.  B.  Marvin,  owner;  W.  Shields,  master;  Frank  Merliner, 
mate;  M.  McKenzie,  second  mate;    P.  Jeffries,  James  Aronotn,  James 

_  ,  -  n  o  *  1  Shootixo  Seal*  in  Bk*in<:  Ska 

I^oesen,  W.  Knox,  hunters;  Japan  1,075,  Bering  Sea  195;  total  1,270. 

E.  II.  Marvin;  C.  Marvin,  owner;  C.  J.  Harris,'*  master;  James  Aiken,  mate:  Matthew  McGrath,  Edward 
Goudie.  W.  Goudic,  Thomas  Shimisn,  hunters;  Japan  2,118.  \\\  P.  Hail;  J.  B.  Brown,  master  ;  William 
Heater,  mate;  Frank  Pratt,  John  C.  McDonald,  James  Balch,  G.  Butt,  John  A.  Aitchie,  Charles  Keel. 
A.  Butt,  hunters;  Japan  710.  IJbbie ;  Charles  Hackett,  owner;  Fred  Hackett,  master;  W.  D.  McDougall, 
mate  ;  James  Ruddenham,  second  mate ;  M.  Thompson,  Thomas  Brown,  H.  Brown,  John  Townsend,  Hardey 
Murray,  Fred  White,  Benjamin  Gallop,  M.  Collinson,  hunters;  Japan  1,010,  Copper  Island  200;  total  1,210. 
Boreal  is  ;  George  Meyer,  master;  A.  Wasberg,  mate;  C.  H.  Olsen,  C.  Nord,  hunters;  Indian  crew;  Japan  303, 
Bering  Sea  1,149;  total  1,452.  Katherine ;  A.  Gould  and  C.  Warren,  owners;  A.  Gould,  master,  A.  Sterling, 
mate;  Indian  crew;  Japan  269,  Bering  Sea  1,059;  total  1,328.  Ma  scot  t ;  Sicward  &  Street,  owners; 
H.  F.  Sieward,  master;  E.  Lorenz,  mate;  N.  Boll,  hunter;  Indian  crew;  Japan  558,  Bering  Sea  545;  total  1103. 
Arieles.  Abel  Donbass,  master  and  owner;  John  Evaus,  mate;  A.  L.  O'Brien,  Alex  Mearus,  William  Foley, 
George  Douglass,  Alfred  Douglass.  A.  Matbison,  hunters;  Japan  1,197,  Bering  Sea  91  ;  total  1,288.  Favorite. 
Laughlin  McLean,  master;  Owen  Thomas,  mate;  N.  P.  Nelson,  second  mate;  Indian  crew;  Japan  606,  Bering 
Sea  1,240;  total  1,846.  Sadie  Turpel \  D.  Campl>ell,  managing  owner;  Charles  Le  Blanc,  master;  O.  M. 
Lundberg,  mate;  Martin  Haning,  Charles  Pike,  Henry  Pike,  Colin  McDougal,  hunters;  Japan  1,783,  Copper 
Island  171;  total  1,954.  $"*  /<"<'••  Michael  Foley,  master;  George  Dumphy,  mate;  Thomas  Dougherty, 
hunter;  Indian  crew:  Japan  20,  Bering  Sea  849;  total  869.  Annie  C.  Moore;  Charles  Hackett,  master  and 
owner;  Thomas  Rudderhatn,  mate;  S.  Olsen,  second  mate:  D.  Hergety,  hunter;  Japan  309,  Bering  Sea  1,947  ! 
total  2.256.  Louisa;  C.  D.  Ladd,  owner;  John  Muckler,  master;  John  Walsh,  mate;  Joseph  Williams,  Jesse 
Williams,  P.  Hammil,  P.  Peterson,  Fred  Talbot,  Harry  Lund,  hunters.  Penelope;  Estate  of  D.  t'rquhart, 
owner ;  Luke  McGrath, "  master :  Thomas  Stewart,  mate ;  Francis  Curran,  Charles  E.  Barrel,  Patrick  Fahcy, 


** Cajit.  A.  Nelson  was  born  in  Sweden  in  1855  and  has  been  counectetl  with  the  marine  business  for  twenty  three  yr.trs.  He 
sailed  in  various  parts  of  the  world  until  1883.  when  he  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  and  commenced  running  north  from  Sau  I-'rancisco. 
Shortly  afterward  he  began  sailing  out  of  Victoria  ou  scaling  schooners,  and  has  recently  been  connected  with  the  Plana. 

Capt.  William  Cox  was  born  in  Nova  Scotia  in  1855  and  has  been  engaged  in  the  marine  business  for  nearly  twenty  year*. 
He  commenced  sealing  in  the  Northwest  ou  the  schooner  Sapphire,  w  hich  he  has  sailed  for  several  years,  always  meeting  with 
success  and  coming  into  port  at  the  close  of  each  season  with  a  catch  nliovc  the  average. 

"Capt.  Charles  J.  Harris  was  l>orn  in  Kastport.  Me.,  in  1S67.  and  commenced  going  to  sea  in  1881.  He  was  one  of  the  crew 
of  the  /Castern  Clipper,  wrecked  in  Island  Harbor  in  1882,  and  a  year  later  was  on  the  schooner  Trial,  wrecked  at  Whitehead.  In 
1886  he  came  round  the  Horn  in  the  schooner  Sapphire,  ou  arriving  at  Victoria  remained  ashore  for  a  couple  of  years,  and  then 
started  sealing  with  the  Sapphire,  making  a  catch  of  2,286.  The  following  year  he  was  not  so  successful,  but  in  1S92,  while  sealing 
on  the  coast  alone  with  the  Mary  Taylor,  nis  catch  was  941.  The  follow  ing  year  he  took  the  May  Helle  to  the  Japan  coast,  returning 
with  1,852  skins,  and  in  1S41  took  the  K.  H  Marvin  to  the  same  grounds,  securing  2,1  IS  skins. 

"Capt.  Luke  McGrath  was  born  in  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  in  tS6i,  and  when  a  boy  of  fifteen  commenced  sailing  out  of 
Gloucester  on  the  schooner  Kex'ere.  He  followed  the  water  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  until  1890.  when  he  came  to  Victoria,  ami  being  a 
practical  navigator  had  no  difficulty  in  securing  command  of  scaling  schooners.  He  handled  several  of  the  best  known  vessels  in 
the  Victoria  fleet,  and  in  1S04  had  command  of  the  schooner  Flarenee  M.  Smith.  The  Smith  was  late  in  arriving  from  Nova  Scotia 
and  made  but  a  small  catch  in  1S94,  but  she  started  out  in  charge  of  Captain  McGrath  early  in  1895,  carrying  a  crew  of  nine  whites 
and  thirty-six  Indians,  and  will  no  doubt  return  with  a  good  catch. 
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Daniel  Horby,  Thomas  Galey,  hunters;  Japan  1,306,  Copper  Island  296;  total  1,602.  Saucy  Lass ;  Rolxrrt 
Crowell,  master;  Daniel  Martin,  mate;  Indian  crew;  Japan  170,  Bering  Sea  668;  total  838.  Viva;  William 
Munsie,  owner ;  J.  W.  Anderson,  master ;  Stradford,  first  mate ;  Robert  Cordick,  second  mate ;  John  Pike,  John 
Cohen,  G.  HefTerman,  James  Loners,  James  Carey,  Dingle,  hunters;  Japan  1,437.  Dora  Sicu-ard ;  D.  Sieward. 
owner;  F.  Cole,  master;  Samuel  Pike,  mate;  Samuel  Verge,  H.  Jacobsen,  George  Johnson,  George  Bromley, 
Mark  Burton,  George  Pedlcr,  John  Bromley,  hunters;  Japan  2,584.  Aurora;  Thomas  Harold,  owner  and 
master  ;  Harry  Lunn,  mate  ;  P.  Carlton,  D.  Marling,  M.  McArviu,  Dave,  hunters ;  Japan  693,  Copper  Island  21, 
Bering  Sea  217;  total  931.  Pioneer;  W.  E.  Baker  and  A.J.  Bechtel,  owners;  W.  E.  Baker,  master;  Daniel 
Butler,  Ben  Stone,  mates;  John  Mathews,  William  Downing,  Thomas  Mathews,  William  Anderson,  William 
Greigg,  Sherman  White,  hunters;  Japan  418,  Copper  Island  1,263;  total  i,68i.  Mary  Taylor;  A,  J.  Bechtel, 
owner;  E-  P.  Robbius,  master;  Charles  H.  Nicholson,  John  McCormaek,  mates;  Alva  Brown,  Samuel  Howman, 
N.  Allen,  H.  Robb,  hunters;  Japan  874,  Copper  Island  250;  total  1,124.  Beatrice;  Captain  Grant,  owner; 
D.  G.  McCauley,  master;  C.  McLean,  mate;  Indian  crew;  Japan  1,703.  Waller  /..  Rich;  George  Munroe, 
owner :  Scott  Balcom,  master ;  Richard  W.  Cardiff,  mate ;  Samuel  Horman,  Edward  Davis,  George  Scott, 
William  Anderson,  L.  Carlson,  J.  L.  Ton rey,  John  D.  De  Eries,  hunters;  Japan  691,  Bering  Sea  1,749;  tolal 
2,440.  Ainoko;  Capt.  W.  Grant,  owner;  George  Heater,  master;  Josiah  Gosse,  mate;  Indian  crew;  Japan  467, 
Bering  Sea  1,657;  totjil  2.124.  Shelby;  John  W.  Searle,  owner;  Frederick  Jones,  master;  Daniel  McRca,  mate; 
Indian  crew  ;  Japan  34,  Bering  Sea  377  j  total  411.  Walter  A.  Earle ;  Thomas  Earle,  owner  ;  Louis  Magneson, 
master;  C.  Clanscn,  mate;  Indian  crew;  Japan  1,471,  Bering  Sea  672 ;  total  2,143.  Drenda ;  J.  M.  Leppcott, 
owner ;  Colin  E.  Locke,  master ;  John  Collier,  mate  ;  Robert  Fudge,  Abraham  Ballard,  L.  N.  Johnson,  John 
Snow,  Robert  Spencer,  George  Dishaw.  Fred  Somertou,  hunters;  Japan  2,383,  Copper  Island  343;  total  2,726. 
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Sea  Lion;  George  Collins,  owner;  Andrew  Nelson,  master;  August  Reppa,  mate;  S.  Lund,  cook;  E-  Drauond. 
A.  W.  Aclatid,  H.  Beckley,  Alex  Dinguell,  S.  Martin,  hunters.      Mary  Ellen ;  W.  O.  Jacobson,  owner ; 

H.  V.  Hughes,  master ;  Nels  Moor,  mate ;  A.  Gerow,  James  Cessford,  C.  O.  Burns,  George  Wells,  C.  W. 
Cessford,  John  Mahaffey,  hunters;  Japan  1,905,  Copper  Island  86,  Bering  Sea  457  ;  total  2,452.  Minnie ;  Victor 
Jacobson,  master  and  owner;  Japan  488,  Bering  Sea  1,665;  tota'  2.153.  Venture;  D.  Urquhart,  owner;  Julius 
Morehouse,  master;  A.  Peterson,  mate;  Indian  crew;  Bering  Sea  909.  F.  M.  Smith;  Capt.  C.  J.  Kelly,  owner; 
John  Allen,  master ;  John  Carpenter,  mate  ;  Robert  Campbell,  second  mate  ;  Charles  Kline,  John  Soper,  John 
Pynn,  William  Hennerbery,  George  Naugh,  David  Tait,  Charles  Pike,  hunters;  Japan  96,  Copper  Island  81  ; 
total  177  Mermaid ;  Whitcley  and  Stevenson,  owners  ;  W.  H.  Whiteley,  master ;  George  House,  mate  ;  Stephen 
Martin,  J.  W.  Ackerman,  James  Bishop,  Richard  Cain,  Charles  Copeland,  Hiram  Robertson,  hunters;  Japan 

I,  605,  Copper  Island  503  ;  total  2, 106.  Theresa ;  P.  Babbington.  owner;  Fred  Gilbert,  master ;  Thomas  Desmond, 
mate ;  Richard  Gilbert,  John  Gilbert,  Joseph  Gilbert,  Isaac  Bowser,  David  Byres,  Stephen  linker.  Daniel  Rogers, 
hunters;  Japan  1,102,  Copper  Island  120;  total  1,222.  Labrador;  Whiteley  and  Stevenson,  owners;  J.  J. 
Whiteley,'" master;  Henry  Parsons,  mate;  Indian  crew  ;  Japan  308,  Bering  Sea  560;  total  868.  W.  P.  Say-ward . 
Sunderland  and  Urquhart,  owners;  G.  R.  Ferey,  master;  M.  Hallgren,  mate;  Henry  Munrason,  C.  Dahlberg, 
F.  H.  Warrington,  Frank  Braman,  Oliver  Jackson,  H.  Mountain,  hunters  ;  Japan  606,  Copper  Island  35  •  total 
641.  Agnes  McDonald ;  John  Collister  and  M.  F.  Cutler,  owners;  M.  F.  Cutler,  master;  Patrick  Martin,  mate; 
Charles  Williams  (lost),  L-  W.  Morrow,  John  Anderson,  Thomas  Cummings,  Edward  Pursen,  Isaac  O.  Quinn, 


"Capt.  J.  J.  Whiteley,  a  younger  brother  of  Capt.  W.  H.  Whiteley  of  the  Mermaid,  was  born  in  Quebec  in  1867.  While 
young,  he  has  had  considerable  experience  on  the  water,  commencing  at  the  age  of  sixteen  on  fishing  schooners  on  the  Newfoundland 
banks.  He  came  to  Victoria  in  1889,  was  first  connected  with  the  Theresa,  aud  afterward  joined  the  schooner  Labrador,  in  which 
his  brother  had  an  interest.    He  look  command  of  this  schooner  when  Capt.  W.  H.  Whiteley  brought  out  the  Mermaid. 
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Ernest  Miner,  hunters;  Japan  1,707,  Copper  Island  471  ;  total  2,178.    Ocean  liellr ,-  Thomas  O'Leary,  master; 

A.  N.  Seaton,"  mate;  John  Classen,  second  mate;  E.  Clanson,  K.  Jackson,  A.  Dallery  (lost),  H.  Balcom,  Edgar 
Smiley  (died  on  board),  William  Hennerbery,  hunters;  Japan  530,  Copper  Island  274;  total  804.  Umbrina  ■ 
G.  M.  Peppett,  owner;  Charles  Campbell,  master:  E.  H.  McNeill,  Robert  Purser,  Darius  Berry,  Thomas  Gamer, 
hunters  ;  Japan  2,  588,  Copper  Island  153,  Bering  Sea  60  ;  total  2,801.  Triumph ;  C.  A.  Marvin,  owner  ;  Clarence 
Cox,  master;  Edward  McDonald,  mate  ;  Indian  hunters  ;  British  Columbia  1,320,  Bering  Sea  3.240  ;  total  4.560  ; 
largest  catch  on  record.  Wanderer;  Henry  Pax  ton."  master ;  H.  R.  C.  Smith,"  mate;  Indian  hunters;  Japan 
400.  May  Belle;  William  Munsie,  owner;  E.  C.  Shields."  master;  John  Murdock,  mate;  R.  Conn,  Arthur 
Griffin,  Joseph  Morrell,  A.  Bourier,  hunters;  Japan  925,  Copper  Island  907  ;  total  1.832.  Otto;  William  Munsie, 
owner  ;  John  McLeod,  master ;  Duncan  Webber,  mate ;  J.  Mathews,  J.  Byers,  A.  Hutt.  C.  H.  White, 
S.  Colloison,  E.  Payne,  Jacob  Rogers,  Edward  Bennett,  Alex  Miit,  Samuel  Collinson,  hunters;  Japan  1,014. 
Copper  Island  623;  total  1.637.  "/  -*>""  Diego;  Mark  Pike,  master;  George  Roberts,  Henry  Crocker, 
Walter  Shaw,  John  J.  Kent,  hunters  ;  Japan  1,304,  Copper  Island  250;  total  1,554.  South  Bend;  C.  F.  Dillon, 
master;  M.  Thompson,  mate;  Indian  crew.  Enterprise;  Oscar  Scarf,  master;  Alfred  McDougall,  mate;  Charles 
Francis,  George  Derby,  Daniel  Lewis,  Neil  Morrison,  J.  E.  Rivers,  S.  D.  Lewis,  hunters;  Japan  1,254,  Copper 
Island  314;  total  1.568.  C.  D.  Rand:  Olof  Westerland,  master;  Charles  Bowman,  Robert  Bullock,  J.  G. 
Searle.  William  Tyson,  David  Jones,  Frank  Kelly,  C.  F.  Luudy,  hunters;  Japan  357.  Louis  Olsen;  R.  F. 
Guilliams.'  master;  F.  Lupp,  mate;  0.  A.  Copcland.  N.  L.  Guilliams,  F.  Lewis,  Y.  C.  Davis,  W.  L  Emery, 
J.  Knapp,  hunters;  Japan  435,  Bering  Sea  84;  total  519.  Maud  S.;  Elford  &  Smith,  Brown  Brothers  and 
Captain  McKiel,  owners;  R.  E.  McKiel,  master;  Peter  Soussiant,  mate:  James  Harrison,  second  mate;  Charles 

B.  Speer,  William  Moore,  James  McRae,  John  Bishop,  Jacob  Morgan,  Max  I.e  Clair,  hunters;  Japan  1,343, 
Copper  Island  86  ;  total  1.429. 

Other  schooners  not  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  list  were  the  Carlotta  (,.  Cox,  Capt.  W.  D.  Byers,"'  with 
1,947  from  Japan  ;  Kate,  Japan  79,  Bering  Sea  867,  total  946  ;  Henrietta,  Japan  315,  Bering  Sea  767,  total  1,082  ; 
Kilmeny.  Bering  Sea  634  ;  Mountain  Chief,  Japan  175  ;  and  Fisher  Maid,  Japan  92.  The  remarkable  catch  of  the 
Triumph  in  Bering  Sea  was  made  in  a  little  over  a  month's  hunting,  the  schooner  carrying  eight  whites  and 
thirty-six  Indians  and  working  seventeen  canoes.  In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  international  agreement, 
the  masters  of  schooners  operating  in  Bering  Sea  were  required  to  enter  in  their  log  books  the  latitude  and 
longitude  where  the  operations  of  any  day  on  which  seals  were  taken  were  carried  on.  A  record  was  also  kept  of 
the  number  of  males  and  females  secured,  the  result  showing  that  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  former  were 
killed  than  had  been  generally  claimed  by  those  interested  in  the  protection  of  the  fur  bearers,  the  total  catch  of 
the  Victoria  fleet  in  Bering  Sea  showing  11,705  males  and  14,636  females.  Collector  Milne  of  Victoria,  in  his 
official  report,  states  that  the  Bering  Sea  catch  was  made  outside  the  sixty-mile  protected  zone,  in  latitudes  550, 
56°  and  580,  and  longitude  from  171°  to  1750,  hunting  being  carried  on  from  the  first  of  August  to  the  middle  of 
September.  On  the  Japan  coast  sealing  began  in  about  latitude  360  and  continued  north,  the  fleet  suffering  none 
of  the  interruptions  recently  experienced  by  those  operating  in  territory  adjacent  to  Russian  waters.  All  the 
vessels  kept  well  outside  the  thirty-mile  zone  and  worked  mainly  southeast  of  Copper  Island.    The  fleet  on  the 


"  Capt.  Alex  N.  Seaton  was  born  in  Scotland  in  1861  and  commenced  sailing  out  of  European  ports  when  thirteen  years  of 
age,  remaining  in  the  deep-water  service  until  he  reached  the  position  of  master.  He  came  to  Victoria  several  years  ago.  win  first 
engaged  on  tUe  schooner  Geneva,  and  has  since  served  as  mate  and  master  on  several  well  known  schooners  sailing  out  of  British 
Columbia's  western  metropolis 

'-Capt.  Henry  Paxloti  is  a  native  of  England  and  has  hail  over  twenty  years"  experience  on  the  sea.  He  first  arrived  in 
Victoria  in  1S77  and  is  one  of  the  old  school  of  sealing  captains,  his  first  engagement  in  this  line  of  marine  business  having  bet- n  on 
the  old  schooner  Juani/a.  He  has  had  command  of  the  wanderer  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  and,  with  the  exception  of  her 
unwarranted  seizure  in  1K94.  the  vessel  lias  made  a  good  record  while  in  his  charge. 

"Capt.  H.  k.  C.  Smith  was  born  in  Hreslau,  I'russin,  in  1S57.  He  came  to  this  country  shortly  afterward  and  began  his 
marine  career  in  1876  on  the  Fraser  River  as  deckhand  on  the  steamer  Glenora.  He  was  also  on  the  steamers  Reliance  and  Rival 
City,  and  continued  stcamboatiug  until  1870,  when  he  went  on  board  the  old  sealing  schooner  /Hack  Diamond  for  two  years.  In 
1881  and  1S82  he  was  iii  charge  of  Capt.  J.  I).  Warren  s  scaling  station,  and  in  18S3  commanded  the  schooner  Annie  Heck.  When 
the  steamship  Sardonyx  entered  the  China  trade  in  1S84,  he  shipped  as  quartermaster,  and  on  leaving  her  was  in  the  mercantile 
business  for  three  years.  In  1S87  he  went  out  ax  master  of  the  Triumph,  the  smallest  sealer  that  ever  left  Victoria  for  Bering  Sea 
In  iSSS  he  had  charge  of  the  /Hack  Diamond,  in  1S.S9  was  mate  on  the  Ariel,  and  in  1890  again  master  of  the  filat k  Diamond  under 
her  new  name.  Kalherine.  In  1891  he  commanded  the  Venture,  in  1892  the  Mabel,  in  1893  was  a  hunter  on  the  Theresa,  and  in 
1H94  mate  of  the  W  anderer, 

"Capt.  E.  C.  Shields  was  born  in  California  in  1861  and  has  had  an  experience  of  fifteen  jcars  in  the  marine  business.  He 
commenced  sealing  out  of  Victoria  011  the  Triumph  in  1SS6,  and  has  since  been  continuously  engaged  in  the  business,  always 
meeting  with  success.    He  1ms  recently  t>eeu  in  command  of  the  schooner  May  /telle. 

''Capt.  R.  I?.  Guilliams  was  born  in  Iowa  in  1862  and  commenced  sealing  on  the  schooner  Rate  and  Anna  in  1SS6.  In  1SS8  he 
was  in  the  coasting  trade  on  the  schooner  George  II.  Chance  for  a  year  ami  was  next  on  the  Renelofte  from  Victoria.  In  1S91  and 
1S92  he  was  engaged  on  the  schooner  Geneva,  aud  in  1893  took  charge  of  the  schooner  l.ouis  Olsen,  formerly  the  British  steamer 
Ihilphin.  He  reached  Victoria  late  in  1S9J  with  the  Olsen,  after  having  sealed  on  the  Japan  coast  aud  having  been  to  the  most 
westerly  islands  of  the  Aleutian  group,  thence  to  Alaska  and  Bering  Sea.  Captain  Guilliams  died  very  suddenly  at  Victoria  in 
December,  1S9J. 

"Capt.  William  I).  Byers  was  bom  in  Nova  Scotia  in  1S63  aud  commenced  going  to  sea  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  reaching  the 
position  of  master  soon  after  attaining  his  majority.  He  commenced  sealing  out  of  Victoria  in  1SS6  on  the  schooner  Pathfinder  ami 
afterward  had  command  of  several  other  well  known  schooners,  making  his  best  record  on  the  Carlotta  G.  Cox,  which  he 
handled  vcrv  successfully  until  1S95.  when  he  exchanged  commands  with  Capt.  Charles  Harris  of  the  E.  />'.  Marvin.  Captain 
Bvcrs  left  for  the  Japan  coast  with  the  latter  schooner  early  in  1895  with  a  crew  of  twent  vsix  men.  He  is  a  thorough  navigator,  and 
is' very  well  posted  on  nil  details  of  the  sealing  business,  a  fact  which  has  much  to  do  with  the  size  of  the  catches  he  has  brought 
into  port. 
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British  Columbia  coast  commenced  about  latitude  37°,  returning  to  port  in  May  and  remaining  there  until  ready 
to  enter  Bering  Sea.  Of  the  fifty-nine  vessels  operating,  only  thirty-two  went  into  the  sea.  The  entire  catch  of 
the  Victoria  schooners  on  the  coast  of  Oregon,  Washington  and  British  Columbia  was  1 1,703.  on  the  Japan  coast 
48,993.  Copper  Island  7,437,  Bering  Sea  26,341,  making  a  total  of  94.474  skins,  employed  in  securing  which  were 
S:8  whites  and  518  Indians. 

But  two  seizures  were  made  in  1894,  the  Wanderer  and  Favorite,  both  of  which  were  afterward  released, 
the  charge  of  entering  Bering  Sea  without  having  their  arms  properly  sealed  being  unsubstantiated.  The  sealers 
suffered  considerable  inconvenience  and  loss  and  on  arrival  at  Victoria  filed  claims  for  damages.  Two  American 
schooners,  the  C.  C.  Perkins  and  the  Puritan,  were  seized  off  Cape  Flattery  in  June  by  the  revenue  cutter  Giant. 
They  were  not  only  guilty  of  taking  seals  out  of  season,  but  were  also  using  shotguns.  They  escaped  on  the  plea 
that  they  had  not  been  officially  notified  of  the  new  regulations. 

The  well  known  Seattle  schooner  Henry  Dennis,  Capt.  E.  P.  Miner,  was  wrecked  in  Japan  waters  in  April, 
1894,  striking  on  a  reef  at  Sabatsu  Island.    Captain  Miner  furnished  the  following  account  of  the  disaster  :  "  We 


Dennis  was  one  of  the  best  schooners  sailing  from  the  Sound.  She  was  built  at  Essex  in  1883  by  Messrs. 
Brown,  Pray  &  Norton  for  mackerel  fishing  off  Newfoundland,  and  was  brought  around  the  Horn  in  1889  by 
Capt.  R.  O.  Lavender,  who  was  sent  from  Victoria  to  take  charge  of  her.  He  handled  her  for  two  seasons,  and 
she  was  then  purchased  by  a  Seattle  man.  With  Captain  Miner  at  the  time  of  the  disaster  were  F.  M.  White, 
mate  ;  Louis  L.  Etzel,  J.  N.  Knapp,  F.  J.  Speer,  Edward  Cantillion,  J.  S.  Fanning  and  C.  W.  Valkenburg, 
hunters  ;  and  sixteen  others.  The  Dennis  was  eighty-one  feet  long,  twenty-three  feet  three  inches  beam,  and 
eight  feet  four  inches  hold. 

If  there  is  any  truth  in  the  assertion  that  a  bad  beginning  is  indicative  of  a  good  ending,  the  Victoria  scaling 
fleet,  in  their  Copper  Island  and  Bering  Sea  cruises  of  1895,  should  meet  with  record-breaking  success,  for  in  no 
previous  season  have  they  started  out  under  such  unfavorable  auspices.  The  coast  catch  has  been  the  lightest 
ever  known  considering  the  number  of  vessels  engaged.  The  last  vessel  of  the  fleet  operating  off  the  coast  of 
Washington  and  British  Columbia  arrived  at  Victoria,  May  29th,  and  the  catch,  according  to  the  Victoria  Colonist, 
is  as  follows  :  Theresa,  Capt.  G.  Meyer,  102  skins  ;  Shelby,  Claussen,  124  ;  Pachwallis,  J.  ?Jyetara,  66  ;  Labrador, 
J.  Williams,  51  ;  Amateur,  C.  Jipson,  65;  Mountain  Chief,  J.  Nawasum,  39:  Fisher  Maid,  C.  Chipps,  109: 
Kilnuny,  R.  Southby,  15  ;  Libbie.  F.  Hackett,  234  ;  Triumph,  C.  N.  Cox,  353;  Dora  Sieuard,  H.  F.  Sieward, 
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were  trying  to  make  a  har- 
bor in  the  fog  and  ran  on  a 
reef.  We  got  away  in  our 
boats,  and  later  rescued  the 
vessel's  catch  of  861  skins 
and  the  personal  effects  of 
the  crew.  The  wind  and 
sea  later  drove  the  schooner 
upon  the  reef,  and  her  keel 
was  pounded  out  of  place. 
She  virtually  split  in  two, 
although  when  I  sold  her 
she  was  still  clinging 
together.  We  were  eight 
hundred  miles  from  Yoko- 
hama and  had  a  very  hard 
time  getting  to  that  port. 
The  Japanese  transportation 
company  tried  by  every 
means  in  their  power  to  beat 
us,  and  with  our  baggage 
and  seal  skins  we  had  a 
pretty  tough  time  of  it. 
None  of  the  crew  came  back 
with  me  but  remained  to 
ship  on  the  other  schooners. 
I  left  my  seal  skins  at 
Hakodate,  there  to  await 
orders  from  Seattle.  1 
hated  to  see  the  Dennis  go, 
for  she  was  a  good  vessel, 
and  I  had  sailed  her  for 
many  a  mile."    The  Henry 
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503;  Oscar  and  Haiti*,  T.  Magneson,  147  ;  Katherine,  Gould,  159;  Walter  L.  Rich,  S.  Balcom,"  145;  Annie 
C.  Moore,  C.  Hackett,  105  ;  Maud  S.,  R.  E.  McKicl,  287  :  Aurora,  T.  Harold,"  108  ;  May  Belle,  E.  Shields,  234  ; 
Victoria,  R.  Balcom,  187  ;  C.  D.  Rand,  J.  J.  Whiteley,  143  ;  Enterprise,  J.  Daley,  221  ;  Saucy  Lass,  D.  Martin, 
257;  Ainoko,  G.  Heater,  325;  Kate,  O.  Bucholtz,  181;  Florence  M.  Smith,  L.  McGrath,  285;  Sapphire, 
William  Cox,  192  ;  Favorite,  I_.  McLean,  150;  San  Jos?,  143  ;  Fawn,  M.  Keefe,  248  ;  Beatrice,  D.  G.  Macaulay, 
230.  The  catch  of  the  Director,  a  recent  addition  to  the  fleet,  is  not  included  in  the  foregoing  list.  This  vessel 
was  brought  out  from  Halifax  by  Captain  Gilbert,  who  intended  to  go  direct  to  the  Japan  coast,  but  was  obliged  to 
alter  his  course  to  replenish  his  water  supply.  The  Director  left  Halifax,  with  a  crew  of  twenty-five  men, 
December  20,  1894,  and  on  reaching  the  Falklands  forty-eight  days  later  commenced  sealing  and  secured  610 
skins  before  a  spell  of  bad  weather  compelled  a  suspension  of  operations.    Two  other  Halifax  schooners,  the 

Harry  C.  W.  and  Fortuna, 
also  started  around  the  Horn 
to  join  the  Victoria  fleet  in 
1895.  The  newcomers  were 
all  vessels  of  about  ninety 
tons  register,  well  built  and 
fast  sailers.  The  Nitnat 
Indians,  who  had  proven 
very  successful  sealers  in 
the  employ  of  the  whites, 
in  1895  entered  the  field  on 
their  own  account,  purchas- 
ing the  schooners  Labrador, 
Pacftwallis  and  Amateur, 

The  revenue  cutter 
Corwin  seized  the  Shelby. 
May  nth,  off  Queen  Char- 
lotte's Island,  and  turned 
her  over  to  H-  M.  S.  Pheasant 
at  Sitka.  The  Shelby  there 
received  orders  to  proceed 
to  Victoria  and  report  to  the 
collector.  The  seizure  was  made  through  the  Corwin' s  officers  being  unaware  that  the  British  Government  had 
decided  not  to  renew  the  agreement  with  the  United  States  respecting  the  scaling  of  arms  and  implements. 
Twenty-six  of  the  1895  fleet  went  direct  to  Japan,  with  505  whites  and  100  Indians,  and  the  coast  crews  include 
178  whites  and  602  Indians.  The  greater  number  of  whites  in  the  vessels  going  to  Japan  is  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  firearms  will  be  used  there  while  spears  are  the  weapons  in  the  coast  operations. 

The  result  of  the  season  on  the  Japan  coast,  while  far  from  satisfactory,  was  not  caused  by  a  scarcity  of 
seals  but  by  continued  bad  weather.  Capt.  J.  G.  Cox  returned  from  Yokohama,  July  24th,  bringing  the  following 
report  of  the  catch,  which  is  herewith  given  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  previous  year,  the  figures  first  given 
being  the  1895  catch  :  Diana  812,  1,961;  Rosie  Olsen  627,  1,043  ;  Viva  601,  1,437;  Casco  1,309,  1.926;  Agnes 
McDonald  710,  1,707;  E.  fi.  Marvin  946,  2,118;  Geneva  1,137,  '.°92;  CarlottaG.  Cox  906.  1,947;  Ocean  Belle 
1.056,530;  Umbrina  1,187,2,558;  Sadie  Turpel  749,  1,783;  Annie  E.  Paint  1,124,  '>497;  City  of  San  Diego 
370,  1,304;  Mary  Ellen  797,  1,909;  Vera  853,  1,075;  Mermaid  1,156,  1,603:  totals  14,340,  25,490.  The 
catches  of  these  sixteen  schooners  this  season  compared  with  last  thus  show  a  difference  of  1 1,150  skins.  There 
was  an  equal  disparity  between  the  catches  of  the  American  schooners  this  year  and  last.  The  following  are  the 
figures  for  1895  :  Sophie  Sutherland  193.  Penelope  210,  Josephine  306,  Louis  Olsen  627,  Emma  Louise  168,  Theresa 
338,  Anaconda  182,  M.  M.  Morell  331,  W.  Ainsuorth  915,  Hermann  465,/.  Eppingrr  785.  Alton  299,  Rattler  345, 
Jane  Gray  1, 128.  Mattie  Dwyer  66t,  Ida  Etta  575,  Bonanza  250.  E.  B.  Webster  766  ;  total  9,206.  The  British 
Columbia  schooners  Pioneer  847,  Borealis  733,  and  Mascot  787,  total  2,367,  were  not  on  the  Japan  coast  last  year. 
The  returns  of  the  Yohohama  schooners  are:  Arctic  220,  Retriever  562,  Golden  Fleece  642  ;  total  1,424. 

Commenting  on  this  result,  the  Japan  Mail  of  July  1  ith  says  :  "The  sealing  season  on  the  coast  of  Japan 
being  now  over,  the  schooners  engaged  in  the  business  have  returned  and  sailed  again  for  northern  waters.  The 
results  of  the  season's  catch  have  fallen  very  short  of  expectations,  owing  to  the  continuance  of  strong  winds 
in  the  early  and  best  part  of  the  season,  during  which  hunting  operations  could  not  be  carried  on  ;  and,  although 
a  fair  amount  of  work  was  done  during  the  latter  part  of  the  season,  the  number  of  seals  taken  is  far  short  of  that 

"Capt.  G.  W.  S.  Balcom  was  bora  in  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  and  has  had  an  experience  of  nearly  twenty  years  as  a  mariner. 
His  first  work  in  the  sealing  business  was  with  the  schooner  Dora  Steward,  which  he  left  to  take  command  of  the  Walter  L.  Ruh, 
of  which  he  is  still  master,  going  with  her  to  the  Japan  coast  early  in  1895. 

"Capt.  Thomas  Harold  was  born  in  Finland  in  l8.|8  and  has  followed  the  marine  business  in  vnrious  parts  of  the  world.  He 
arrived  at  Victoria  about  fourteen  years  ago,  and  for  several  years  past  has  commanded  the  sealing  schooners  Aurora  and  Borealis 
of  which  he  is  owner. 
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oflast  year.  The  sealers  on  the  coast  of  British  Columbia  have  been  equally  unfortunate  from  the  same  cause, 
having  had  to  contend  against  the  severest  gales  ever  experienced  on  that  coast,  with  the  result  that  the 
British  Columbia  catch  is  small  compared  with  that  of  previous  years.  Seals  were  found  to  be  plentiful  both  here 
and  on  the  other  side,  the  weather  alone  preventing  operations  being  carried  on.  Those  engaged  in  the  business 
now  look  forward  to  making  fair  catches  on  the  northern  trip,  but,  even  if  the  vessels  make  as  good  an  average  in 
the  north  as  in  former  years,  there  will  still  be  a  great  shortage  in  the  total  catch  for  the  season,  and  the 
only  consolation  for  those  engaged  in  the  industry  is  that  prices  at  present  ruling  are  much  higher  than  those  of 
last  season.  The  few  schooners  from  Hakodate  this  year  did  fairly  well,  and  some  of  them  made  as  good  catches 
as  the  British  and  American  craft.  Some  ill  feeling,  it  is  said,  has  been  caused  by  Japan's  refusal  to  enter  into  an 
agreement  to  prohibit  pelagic  sealing  on  the  high  sea  off  her  coasts.  Such  a  course  could  hardly  be  expected 
from  Japan,  apart  from  the  fact  that  such  methods  are  inconsistent  with  Japanese  ideas  of  justice,  to  say  nothing 
of  establishing  the  precedent  that  a  nation  or  combination  of  nations  can  close  the  high  seas  to  the  prosecution  of 
a  merely  commercial  pursuit  when  no  national  emergency  justifies  the  action.  The  Japanese  Government 
granted  special  concessions  to  encourage  their  people  to  invest  money  in  the  sealing  industry,  and  this  has  already 
been  done,  so  that  the  authorities  could  not  now  consistently  agree  to  close  the  Pacific  Ocean.  In  the  interest  of 
those  Japanese  who  have  invested  capital  in  sealing  vessels,  the  Government  should  do  all  in  its  power  to  protect 
the  seals  in  their  rookeries,  so  that  they  may  remain  undisturbed  during  the  breeding  time,  and  permit  pelagic 
sealing  only.  The  rookeries  in  the  possession  of  Japan  have  almost  been  destroyed  through  the  exterminating 
raids  made  upon  them  by  foreign  hunters  in  years  gone  by,  but  not  entirely  so.  In  fact,  if  properly  protected,  in 
a  very  few  years  the  recuperative 
power  of  these  animals  to  restock 
the  once  swarming  rookeries  belong- 
ing to  Japan  would  become  apparent, 
and  a  valuable  article  of  commerce 
be  preserved  from  extinction  to  the 
benefit  of  those  Japanese  engaged  in 
the  pursuit  of  the  fur  seal ;  for  there 
is  no  reason  why,  with  a  little 
experience,  the  schooners  under  the 
Rising  Sun  flag  should  not  do  as 
well  as  the  best  of  the  British  or 
American  craft.  The  course  the 
Government  of  Japan  has  thought 
proper  to  adopt  in  this  matter  has 
been  in  the  interest  of  its  people, 
and  has  not  been  influenced  by  the 
action  of  other  countries." 

The  well  known  Victoria 
schooner  Sylvia  Handy,  for  the  past 
few  years  sailing  under  the  name 
Waller  A.  /Carle,  was  swept  out  of 
existence,  with  all  on  board,  April 
14,  1895.  With  the  schooners 
Favorite,  Captain  McLean,  and  the 
Libbit,  Captain  Hackett,"  she  had 
been  following  the  seals  up  the 
coast,  and  on  the  thirteenth  all  three 
of  the  vessels  were  about  thirty 
miles  off  the  Pappalonas.  a  small 
submerged  reef  to  the  south  of  Cape  St.  Elias.  The  weather  was  fine  in  the  morning,  but  shortly  after  noon  the 
barometer  dropped  quickly,  all  of  the  boats  were  signaled  to  return  to  the  schooners,  and  at  nightfall  the  gale 
was  on  in  all  its  fury.  Hope  was  almost  abandoned  on  the  Libbie  and  Favorite,  but  by  careful  management  they 
rode  out  the  storm.  When  morning  dawned  but  two  vessels  were  in  sight,  and  shortly  afterward  Captain 
McLean  picked  up  the  mainsail  of  the  Earle.  The  schooner  was  found  bottom  upward  a  few  hours  later.  When 
the  weather  moderated,  Captain  McLean  sent  a  boat  to  the  overturned  hull  and  discovered  that  the  masts  were 
still  in  place,  but  the  rudder  was  missing.  This  was  undoubtedly  the  direct  cause  of  the  disaster,  and  those  who 
were  not  swept  from  the  decks  before  she  capsized  had  little  show  for  their  lives.  The  lost  vessel  was  manned  by 
Louis  Magneson,  captain ;  Henry  Buhrm,  mate  ;  William  J.  Douglas,  W.  H.  Wyman  and  Adolf  K.  Shute,  seamen  ; 
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*»Capt.  Pred  M.  Hackell  was  liorii  in  Cape  Breton  ami  has  had  a  marine  experience  of  seventeen  years.  His  first  work  in 
the  sealing  business  was  in  1SS8  on  the  Annie  C.  Moore,  sailing  out  of  Victoria.  He  has  since  been  engaged  on  a  number  of  well 
known  sealers  mid  was  hist  in  command  of  the  l.ibbie. 
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B.  Beraer,  cook  ;  and  twenty-six  Indians,  twelve  of  whom  were  Songhccs  from  Victoria,  five  from  Sooke.  six 
from  Beecher  Bay,  two  from  Metchosin,  and  one  from  Cowichan. 

The  same  gale  that  sent  the  Earle  on  her  last  cruise  ended  the  career  of  the  old  Columbia  River  pilot 
schooner  C.  G.  White,  Soon  after  leaving  the  pilot  service  she  was  fitted  out  for  sealing,  and  for  the  past  two 
seasons  had  been  engaged  on  the  coast.  She  was  caught  off  the  Alaska  shore  by  the  gale,  which  was 
accompanied  by  a  blinding  snowstorm,  with  the  thermometer  three  degrees  below  zero.  Her  sails  were  carried 
away,  the  fore  topmast  went  by  the  board,  and  her  rudder  became  disabled.  In  this  helpless  condition  she  was 
carried  before  the  wind,  and  just  before  morning  struck  a  submerged  reef  and  was  soon  smashed  to  pieces.  A 
line  was  made  fast  to  shore,  and  twenty-five  of  the  crew  reached  land  in  safety,  three  losing  their  lives  before  the 
line  was  secured.  Eight  of  those  who  landed  perished  from  starvation  and  exposure,  and  several  of  the  others 
were  so  badly  frozen  as  to  render  amputation  of  limbs  necessary.  They  were  finally  rescued  by  some  Indians  and 
taken  to  Kodiak.    Capt.  Gus  Isaacson  was  one  of  the  eleven  who  perished. 

The  Rosie  Olsen,  built  at  Portland  in  1879  as  a  steam  coaster,  which  for  the  past  few  years  had  been  sealing 
under  the  British  flag,  was  wrecked  off  the  coast  of  Japan  in  June.  She  was  the  first  of  the  1895  fleet  to 
leave  Victoria,  sailing  from  there  in  December,  1894,  in  command  of  Captain  Whidden.  The  career  of  the  Rosie 
Olsen  has  been  quite  eventful  since  l«coming  a  sealer.  She  was  captured  by  the  Russians  in  1892  for  alleged 
trespassing  in  territorial  waters,  and  on  that  occasion  was  christened  the  Prize.  When  the  Russians  learned 
that  they  could  not  hold  her  they  gave  her  to  the  captain  of  the  Vancouver  Belle  and  sent  her  to  Victoria  with 
the  crews  of  other  vessels  seized  at  the  same  time.  The  Indian  sealing  schooner  Dart,  constructed  at  Lummi, 
Wash.,  in  1800,  was  wrecked  in  April,  1895,  off  Carmanah  point.  Early  in  May  the  Seattle  schooner  Helen, 
Captain  Strong,  was  lost  off  Yakitat.    She  became  disabled,  and  in  beaching  her  to  save  life  she  was  struck  by  a 

heavy  sea  and  broke 
in  two.  The  crew 
escaped. 

It  wou  Id  be 
difficult  to  find  a 
hardier  or  more  dar- 
ing class  of  men 
than  the  brave  fel- 
lows who  man  the 
big  fleet  of  sealers 
out  of  Victoria  and 
Sound  ports.  With 
their  small  schooners 
they  fly  before  gales 
which  sweep  from 
existence  the  largest 
ships  afloat,  dodge 
among  treacherous 
reefs  and  islands  in 
the  north,  and  are 
hurled  hither  and 
thither  by  the  strong 
currents  and  tide  rips 
of  the  Japan  coast. 
Their  life  is  one  of 
perpetual  danger,  for 
in  the  North  Pacific 

the  skies  are  nearly  always  overcast ;  heavy  gales  are  frequent ;  fogs  settle  down  without  a  moment's  warniug, 
not  to  rise  again  for  days  or  weeks  ;  yet,  surrounded  by  all  of  these  perils,  the  seal-hunter  will  lower  his  boat, 
and  with  only  a  keg  of  water  and  a  little  hard  tack,  pull  out  on  the  ocean  waste  with  as  little  concern  as  though 
sculling  about  in  a  land-locked  harbor.  Many  a  boat  and  crew  starting  out  in  this  manner  have  never  returned. 
The  dreaded  fog  descends  like  a  curtain,  hiding  the  schooner  from  the  strained  vision  of  the  hunters,  and  then 
death  in  its  most  frightful  form,  by  starvation  and  thirst,  awaits  them.  Of  course  a  great  number  of  the  boats  so 
lost  are  picked  up  by  other  vessels  or  in  rare  instances  make  their  way  to  land  j  but  even  in  such  cases  the 
sufferings  of  the  men  are  terrible.  An  experience  of  the  latter  kind  was  encountered  by  some  of  the  crew  of  the 
Carlotta  G.  Cox,  Captain  Byers,  in  1894.  On  April  7th,  when  200  miles  off  the  Japan  coast,  three  boats  were 
lowered  early  in  the  morning.  Hunting  was  pursued  with  good  success  until  noon,  when  the  boats  were  caught 
in  a  tide  rip,  followed  by  a  strong  wind,  which  developed  into  a  gale.  When  an  attempt  was  made  to  return  to 
the  schooner  the  boatmen  found  that  they  were  being  rapidly  driven  in  the  opposite  direction.  Their  boats  were 
also  separated  in  the  gale,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  delay  further  search  until  the  following  day,  which 
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unfortunately  proved  worse  than  its  predecessor.  Growing  still  more  furious,  the  storm  upset  one  of  the  boats, 
whose  occupants,  as  well  as  twenty-four  skins,  two  guns  and  other  scaling  apparatus,  were  thrown  into  the  water. 
One  of  the  crew,  however,  was  able  to  swim,  and,  by  almost  superhuman  efforts,  he  managed  to  help  his  two 
comrades  until  rescue  came  with  the  appearance  of  one  of  the  other  boats.  Attempts  were  then  made,  but 
unsuccessfully,  to  right  the  capsized  craft,  although  twelve  of  the  lost  skins  were  recovered.  After  sailing  day 
and  night,  land  was  reached  on  the  morning  of  the  fifth  day  out  from  the  schooner.  Immense  sharks  closely 
followed  the  boat,  and  on  one  occasion  a  monster  snapped  off  the  painter,  a  three-quarter-inch  rope.  All  this 
time  the  men  were  subsisting  on  raw  seal  meat.  Fresh  drinking  water  had  been  obtained  by  catching  rain,  but, 
when  shore  was  reached,  warm  tea  was  substituted,  which  with  other  food  was  generously  supplied  by  the 
Japanese,  whose  kindness  will  long  be  remembered.  The  wrecked  sealers  were  carried  in  jinrickishas  from  the 
shore  inland,  a  distance  of 
fifty-seven  miles,  to  a  village, 
whence  they  were  afterward 
taken  to  Hakodate  by 
instructions  of  the  British 
consul.  The  third  boat's 
crew  was  more  fortunate, 
having  landed  near  civiliza- 
tion after  four  days  at  sea. 

A  boat's  crew  consist- 
ing of  Charles  Williams, 
Samuel  Lewis  and  one  other, 
from  the  Agnes  McDonald, 
disappeared  about  the  same 
time,  but  were  less  fortunate, 
as  no  tidings  of  them  were 
ever  heard.  Their  boat  was 
found  several  days  afterward 
full  of  water,  with  the  guns 
lashed  to  the  seats.  Lewis 
aud  Williams  were  popular 
and  well  known  members  of 
the  sealing  fraternity  and 
were  experienced  sealers. 
The  May  Belle  also  lost  three  boats,  which  were  picked  up  by  other  vessels.  The  San  Francisco  schooners 
Matthew  Turner  and  Rosie  Sparks  were  both  wrecked  with  all  on  board,  and  several  others  of  the  Japan  fleet  met 
with  disaster  in  1894,  the  catastrophes  for  the  year  outnumbering  those  on  the  American  and  British  Columbia 
coast  for  the  entire  period  in  which  sealing  operations  had  been  carried  on.  Other  perils  beside  storms,  starvation 
and  sharks  beset  the  sealer,  and  among  the  strangest  of  these  were  two  attacks  made  on  the  schooner  Libbie's 
boats  by  a  ferocious  marine  monster  known  as  the  "killer."  The  first  occurred  off  the  Japan  coast  in  March, 
1894,  and  two  lives  were  lost.  The  boat  was  in  charge  of  Collinsou,  a  hunter,  of  Plumper's  Pass,  B.  C,  with 
J.  C.  Bodine  and  Harry  Georgeson,  boatmen.  The  monster  struck  the  boat  suddenly  about  noon,  tearing  the 
bottom  out  and  throwing  the  men  into  the  sea.  They  managed  to  lash  the  canvas  around  the  bottom  of  the 
boat,  right  her  and  climb  in,  but  the  water  entered  faster  than  they  could  bail  it  out.  The  boat  would  repeatedly 
fill  and  turn.  Collinson  took  a  position  at  the  bow,  where  he  held  on  and  treaded  water.  He  did  not  have  to 
turn  with  the  craft,  and  in  that  way  husbanded  his  strength.  Bodine  aud  Georgeson,  in  their  struggle  for  life, 
lost  judgment  and  made  wild  efforts  to  get  back  upon  the  boat  every  time  she  came  up  either  way.  Just  so  sure 
as  they  did  so,  they  were  thrown  off.  The  end  came  quickly,  and  the  drowning  of  Georgeson,  who  was  the  first 
to  go,  was  attended  by  one  of  those  incidents  which  appeal  to  the  hearts  of  men.  Once  when  the  boat  turned  he 
was  thrown  into  the  water  several  feet  away,  and  was  so  weak  that  he  made  no  effort  to  get  back.  Bodine  pushed 
an  oar  out  to  him,  and  with  a  last  effort  he  seized  it.  It  was  not  large  enough  to  support  him,  and  slowly  he 
disappeared  beneath  the  surface,  still  clinging  to  the  oar.  With  their  minds  upon  their  own  fates  the  two  men 
watched  in  silent  horror  the  spot  where  Georgeson  had  disappeared.  In  a  moment  the  oar  slowly  came  to  the 
surface.  It  told  the  story  of  the  end.  Bodine  looked  at  Collinson  and  said,  "He  is  gone,  and  I  will  soon  follow 
him."  Ten  minutes  later  Bodine's  hold  was  loosened,  and  he  slipped  quietly  down  to  his  death.  When  the 
schooner  reached  Collinson  at  seven  o'clock  that  evening  he  was  sitting  in  the  boat,  stripped  of  his  clothing,  in 
water  to  his  waist,  and  balancing  the  craft  with  the  oars.  He  was  all  but  bereft  of  his  reason  by  the  experiences 
of  the  day,  and  nearly  dead  from  exposure. 

The  other  serious  accident  occurred  about  sixty  miles  south  of  the  Copper  Islands  on  August  7th.  It  is 
described  best  in  the  language  of  Thomas  Brown,  the  hunter.  "  I  was  out  as  usual  with  the  two  men,  Jack 
Lundy  and  Sam  Thomas.    The  day  was  a  fair  one,  and  we  had  the  sail  up.    There  was  a  little  wind  blowing, 
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and  we  were  moving  along  at  average  s|>eed.  I  had  just  shot  a  seal  and  was  standing  as  high  up  in  the  bow  as  I 
could,  looking  forward  for  .seals.  Suddenly  and  without  the  slightest  warning  the  'killer'  struck  the  boat.  I 
was  thrown  forward  in  the  air  and  landed  in  the  water  several  feet  away.  I  was  the  most  surprised  man  in  the 
world.  First  I  thought  the  gun  had  gone  off,  and  then  I  had  an  idea  that  the  ammunition  box  had  blown  up. 
When  I  looked  around  I  saw  Lundy  and  Thomas  sitting  on  the  boat,  which  was  bottom  up  and  had  a  great  hole 
torn  in  her.  I  had  on  heavy  rubber  boots  and  was  warmly  dressed,  so  you  can  imagine  how  much  trouble  I  had 
making  the  boat.  When  we  were  in  Japan  I  had  air  tanks  put  in  my  boat,  and  I  am  very  glad  that  I  did,  for 
they  saved  our  lives.  We  all  crawled  up  on  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  and  she  sustained  us,  and  the  suuken  mast 
and  the  sail  balanced  her.  Way  off  to  windward  Jack  Townsend  was  hunting,  and  we  could  just  make  him  out. 
One  of  the  l>oatnien  raised  his  cap  upon  an  oar  and  waved  it.  We  heard  the  report  of  Townsend's  gun  as  he  shot 
a  seal,  and  then  came  an  anxious  moment.  It  was  getting  rather  hazy,  and  if  Townsend  had  not  seen  us  it  would 
have  been  all  up  with  us.  Presently  we  saw  him  head  for  us,  and  iu  about  an  hour  we  were  in  his  boat.  The 
water  was  terrible  cold,  and  we  were  suffering  from  its  effects  when  we  reached  the  schooner.  The  man  who  sat 
directly  over  where  the  '  killer '  struck  did  not  even  see  him,  and  we  would  have  had  our  doubts  about  what  had 
done  the  damage  had  we  not  seen  two  '  killers '  swimming  away.  Once  before  that  this  season  we  were  in  the 
midst  of  a  school  of  them,  but  we  furled  our  sail,  lashed  our  guns  and  were  ready.  When  I  went  overboard  my 
gun  sank,  and  I  also  lost  190  shells.    Beside  the  two  accidents  met  with  I  only  know  of  one  more  of  a  similar 

nature.  It  happened  on  the  Japanese  coast  three  years  ago,  when  a 
boat  from  an  American  schooner  was  cut  in  two  and  a  boatman  killed. 
They  said  the  1  killer '  used  his  fin,  but  I  believe  the  one  that  struck 
us  did  so  with  his  tail." 

The  United  States  Government,  which  had  expressed  its 
willingness  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  Paris  tribunal,  in  1895 
relapsed  into  its  old  method  of  dealing  with  the  sealing  question. 
The  tribunal  established  the  fact  that  twenty  illegal  seizures  had  been 
made  by  American  cutters  tetween  1886  and  1890  inclusive,  and 
decided  that  the  owners  of  said  vessels  had  good  cause  to  institute 
actions  against  the  Government  at  fault  to  recover  the  loss  they  had 
sustained  by  reason  of  such  seizures.  The  claims  aggregated  some- 
thing over  half  a  million  dollars,  with  interest,  and  it  was  the 
recommendation  of  the  tribunal  that  each  case  should  be  taken  up 
separately  and  the  damage  suffered  ascertained  by  assessment.  This, 
however,  was  not  obligatory,  and  late  in  1S94  the  United  States  offered 
a  lump  sum  of  $425,000.  The  Dominion  Government  submitted  the 
proposition  to  the  interested  parties,  and.  while  a  few  of  them  were  in 
favor  of  insisting  on  the  full  amount  of  their  demands,  they  finally 
expressed  a  williuguess  to  accept  the  sum  offered,  believing  that  an 
amicable  settlement  of  the  affair  would  aid  in  securing  the  payment  of 
the  consequential  claims  caused  by  warning  schooners  out  of  Bering 
Sea  in  1890,  1891,  1892  and  1893.  The  matter  of  appropriating  the 
<seep*cc4ii)  amount  decided  on,  $425,000,  came  up  in  Congress  in  December,  1894, 

and,  despite  the  agreement  made  at  Paris  pledging  the  payment  of  the  damages,  the  bill  failed  to  pass.  Among 
the  reasons  advanced  for  repudiating  it  was  the  intimation  that,  if  the  Canadians  secured  what  was  justly  due 
them,  the  Government  would  also  be  obliged  to  pay  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  similar  damages 
suffered  by  vessels  sailing  under  the  American  flag  while  the  seals  were  being  protected  for  the  lessees  of  the 
rookeries. 

With  the  failure  of  the  United  States  to  fulfill  the  promise  which  its  Secretary  of  State  had  made  in  its 
name,  the  British  Government  promptly  refused  to  re-enact  the  regulations  of  the  previous  year,  which  prevented 
the  carry  ing  of  firearms  by  sealing  vessels  through  the  zone  north  of  the  thirty-fifth  parallel  during  the  closed 
season.  That  portion  of  the  American  people  who  had  contended  against  the  fulfillment  of  the  Paris  award  at 
once  asserted,  with  much  indignation,  that  Great  Britain  was  acting  in  bad  faith  by  modifying  her  stand  on  the 
sealing  question  on  a  point  which  was  not  made  binding  by  the  Paris  tribunal,  and  it  was  claimed  that  this  action 
had  only  been  taken  in  order  to  permit  an  unlimited  and  indiscriminate  slaughter  by  Canadian  vessels.  As 
far  as  the  protection  of  the  seals  is  concerned,  this  is  of  small  importance,  as  British  ships  will  be  ordered  to 
Bering  Sea  to  patrol  against  poachers,  and  to  use  every  effort  to  carry  out  the  Paris  award  and  the  British  law- 
based  thereupon.  The  only  difference  in  the  present  instructions  from  those  of  the  previous  year  is  that  the 
open  possession  of  arms  will  no  longer  be  taken  as  prima-facie  evidence  of  illegal  scaling.  The  British  law 
founded  on  the  Paris  award  does  not  forbid  the  open  carrying  of  guns,  while  that  of  the  United  States,  which  is 
deemed  by  the  authorities  of  Great  Britain  to  have  gone  beyond  the  Paris  decision,  makes  such  possession  of 
arms  prima-facie  evidence  of  sealing.  The  British  regulations  for  1894  yielded  to  a  certain  extent  to  those  of  the 
United  States.    This  year,  however,  the  British  law  will  be  strictly  adhered  to,  the  theory  of  the  authorities  being 
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that  the  Paris  arbitrators  had  the  amplest  means  of  providing  against  the  extermination  of  the  seals,  and 
that  the  award  properly  executed  will  give  full  protection. 

The  result  of  these  different  interpretations  will  certainly  cause  trouble,  and,  whatever  the  result,  it  cannot 
be  other  than  humiliating  to  the  American  Government.  If  Canadian  sealers  are  intercepted  for  carrying  arms 
contrary  to  the  American  law.  further  claims  for  damages  will  be  instituted.  If  these  seizures  are  not  made,  it 
will  have  the  appearance  of  a  compulsory  recognition  of  rights  not  hitherto  accorded  the  Canadians.  Either 
horn  of  the  dilemma  will  lie  unpleasant  to  the  American  grasp,  and  by  far  the  worst  feature  of  the  matter  is  the 
fact  that  the  American  sealer  will  be  given  another  forcible  illustration  that  the  flag  of  his  country  is  a  very  poor 
banner  for  a  sealer  to  sail  under.  This  singular  state  of  affairs  was  first  brought  to  public  notice  with  the 
seizures  of  1887  and  1888.  The  master  and  owner  of  the  Alpha,  as  well  as  those  of  other  American  schooners 
captured  and  taken  to  Sitka,  were  left  penniless  hundreds  of  miles  from  civilization,  and  after  release  from 
custody  made  their  way  back  to  their  native  land  expecting  to  receive  justice.  It  is  still  due  them.  No 
influential  nation  appeared  at  Paris  to  plead  their  cause,  and  their  claims  for  damages  lie  yellow  and  dusty  in  the 
pigeon-holes  of  the  department  at  Washington.  The  ultimate  result  of  such  an  unfair  policy  will  be  the 
driving  of  the  few  remaining  American  sealers  to  the  protection  of  the  British  flag. 

Every  year  reports  are  circulated  concerning  the  great  decrease  in  the  size  of  the  seal  herds,  and,  in  the  face 
of  this,  each  season  shows  a  greater  catch.  The  United  States  Government  yearly  presents  an  array  of  figures 
showing  that  the  seals  are  disappearing  from  the  Pribilof  Islands  ;  but  at  the  same  time  they  are  reported  in 
immense  herds  in  other  portions  of  the  Pacific,  indicating  that  the  fur  seal  is  in  no  immediate  danger  of  extinction. 
It  has  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  million  dollars  each  season  to  maintain  the  Bering  Sea  fleet,  and  the  good 
results  have  not  been  proportionate.  In  an  interview  published  iu  the  Seattle  Posf/nUtligrnccr,  Mr.  Sheldon 
Jackson,  who  has  spent  several  years  in  Alaska  as  an  agent  of  the  United  States,  recommended  the  killing  of  all 
the  seals  on  the  islands  by  the  Government.  Mr.  Jackson  is  reported  as  saving:  "I  favor  such  a  policy, 
and  it  is  the  only  way  that  our  Government  will  ever  get  anything  out  of  it.  At  present  it  costs  about  $1,000,000 
a  year  to  keep  a  fleet  of  vessels  in  northern  waters,  and  what  recompense  do  we  get  ?  I  stated  while  I  was  in 
Washington  City  that  it  would  be  the  best  move  we  could  make  to  have  every  seal  killed  off  this  season. 
If  that  were  done,  the  Government  would  have  a  lot  of  money  turned  into  the  treasury  ;  but,  if  things  go  on  as 
they  have  been  going  on  for  a  long  time,  the  Canadian  poachers  will  have  every  seal,  and  we  will  have  what— why 
simply  a  big  hole  in  the  treasury.  It  is  an  actual  fact  in  my  mind  that  we  are  pursuing  a  wrong  course  in 
this  matter,  and,  while  I  don't  believe  that  the  advice  I  give  will  be  followed,  I  do  believe  that  it  would  be  the 
only  correct  thing  to  do.  It  is  not  the  American  poachers  that  we  have  to  fear  so  much,  but  the  Canadians.  If 
an  American  vessel  is  caught  poaching,  she  is  seized,  and  the  American  Government  does  not  pay  her  owner  any 
indemnity  ;  but,  if  the  American  fleet  seizes  a  British  vessel,  we  confiscate  it,  and  by  an  international  court 
the  owners  are  awarded  damages.  Consequently  you  will  find  that  Americans  go  north  aud  employ  British  boats 
to  poach  for  them.  I  have  been  in  Alaska  for  a  good  many  years,  and  during  the  past  six  years  have  noticed  a 
remarkable  decrease  in  the  herds  on  the  Pribilof  Islands.  No ;  I  believe  that  the  suggestion  I  have  made 
will  not  be  put  into  effect,  because  somehow  I  feel  that  the  American  people — my  people — have  not  sense  enough 
to  do  it.    You  can  rest  assured,  however,  that  the  British  will  look  after  their  interests,  as  they  always  do." 

It  is  hardly  probable  that  the  United  States  would  succeed  in  exterminating  the  seals  in  a  single  season, 
even  were  such  a  foolish  method  of  procedure  adopted,  and  both  Canadian  and  American  sealers,  with  rare 
exceptions,  have  always  obeyed  the  law  where  its  interpretation  was  the  same  by  both  nations.  Russia  stands  in 
readiuess  to  assist,  and  the  matter  of  protecting  the  seals  and  perpetuating  the  industry  is  far  from  difficult  if  each 
country  interested  would  accord  to  others  the  same  rights  expected  and  enjoyed  by  itself.  Preliminary  to  such 
an  international  agreement,  it  would  be  very  appropriate  for  the  United  States  to  liquidate  its  indebtedness 
caused  by  the  confiscation  of  the  private  property  of  the  Canadians,  and,  when  this  is  done,  extend  a  similar 
courtesy  to  its  own  citizens. 
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Acker,  F,  hunter  schooner  Annie  E.  Paint,  Sun  Francisco. 
Allen.  George,  hunter  schooner  Frantii  M.  Smith. 
Allen.  Capt.  John,  schooner  Francis  .1/  Smith,  Victoria. 
Anderson,  A.,  hunter  schooner  Dora  Steward ,  Victoria. 
Anderson,  Herman,  boatsteerer,  Victoria. 
Anderson,  J.  W..  master  of  schooner  l'i:a,  Victoria. 
Anderson,  Theodore,  mate  on  sealing  schoouers,  Victoria. 
Aufindsen.  John,  hunter,  Victoria. 

Archinbult,  O.  K.,  hunter  schooner  Ocean  Belle,  Victoria. 

Backc,  Ole,  hunter  schooner  Ocean  Belle,  Victoria. 

Barnwell,  Henry,  master  of  steamer  Enterprise,  Port  Town- 
send,  was  formerly  engaged  on  the  schooners  Thornton,  Annie 
Beet  and  Grace. 

Barker,  G.  N.,  mate,  Victoria,  has  been  sealing  out  of  that 
port  since  1887  on  the  l  ira,  Favorite  and  others. 

Barron.  Charles,  hunter  schooner  Penelope,  has  been  seal- 
ing out  of  Victoria  since  1885. 

Beck,  W.  F.  hunter,  Victoria. 

Beckmau,  William,  hunter,  Victoria. 

Bertrand,  A.  J.,  hunter,  Victoria,  has  been  scaling  out  of 
that  port  for  ten  years. 

Bisselt,  A.  R.,  master  of  sealing  vessels,  Victoria- 
Bonner,  John,  hunter,  Victoria. 

Bogwell,  J.  \\\,  hunter  schooner  Enterprise,  Victoria. 

Boutilier,  Joseph,  steward,  Victoria. 

Bridger,  George,  hunter,  Victoria. 

Brown,  G.  D.,  master  of  sealing  schooners,  Victoria. 

Brown,  Henry,  hunter  schooner  Libbie,  Victoria. 

Brown,  Thomas  H.,  hunter,  Victoria. 

Buchanon,  Capt.  James,  sealer,  Victoria. 

Burke,  Joseph,  hunter  schooner  Francis  M.  Smith,  Vic- 
toria, began  sealing  on  the  Pathfinder  out  of  Victoria  in  1893. 

Bums,  Edward,  hunter,  Victoria. 

Burt,  James,  hunter  schooner  Mermaid,  Victoria. 

Bycrs,  D.,  hunter.  Victoria,  commenced  sealing  out  of  that 
port  in  1890  on  the  schooner  Geneva  and  was  afterward  on  the 
Mascotte  and  Theresa. 

Campbell,  Daniel,  master  schooner  Sadie  Tutprl,  Victoria. 

Campbell,  Harry,  boatsteerer  schooner  Agnes  McDonald, 
Victoria. 

Cantillion,  Capt.  Edward,  scaler,  Seattle,  Wash.,  has  been 
engaged  on  the  Mollie  Adams,  Oscar  and  Hattie  aud  Ains- 
worth  as  captain,  and  on  the  Carlotta  G.  Cox  ami  Henry 
Dennis  as  hunter. 

Carlson,  John,  hunter  schooner  Otto,  Victoria. 

Carpenter,  J.  C,  mate  on  seating  schooners,  Victoria. 

Carter,  William,  hunter,  Victoria. 

Cessford,  George  W.,  hunter,  Victoria. 

Chiun.  G.  R.,  boatsteerer,  Victoria. 

Christian,  Milton,  hunter,  Victoria. 

Churchill,  Herbert,  hunter,  Victoria,  came  to  the  Coast  on 
the  Francis  M.  Smith. 

Cole,  Jordan,  hunter,  Victoria. 

Collier,  John,  mate  on  schooner  Brenda.  Victoria. 

Conlon,  P.  C,  hunter  schooner  Umbrina,  Victoria. 

Conn,  Robert,  hunter,  Victoria. 

Council,  Michael,  boatsteerer,  Victoria. 

Conrads,  William,  hunter,  Victoria. 

Copelaud,  O,  A.,  hunter,  Yaquiiia,  Or.,  has  been  engaged 
on  the  C.  G.  White,  Penelope  and  Louis  Otsen. 
Coveney,  Samuel,  hunter.  Victoria. 
Crocker,  Henry,  hunter,  Victoria. 

Crockett,  Ezekicl,  master  of  schooner  Ainsunrth,  Seattle, 
Wash.,  has  been  engaged  in  sealing  on  the  coast  for  six  years. 
He  served  on  the  schooners  Mollie  Adams,  Edward  Webster, 
Matlie  T.  Dyer  and  Ainsziorth,  and  has  been  master  of  the 
latter  vessel  for  the  past  two  years. 

Crowdy,  Robert,  mate  on  scaling  vessels,  Victoria. 

Cummings,  Thomas,  huuter,  Victoria. 

Dahlberg.  Charles,  master  of  scaling  vessels,  was  born  in 
Swedeu  in  >S65.    He  begau  sealing  out  of  Victoria  in  1887  ou 


the  Triumph,  was  afterward  on  the  C.  H.  Tupper  and  Adcle 
as  huuter,  has  recently  been  master  of  the  W.  P.  Sayward,  and 
was  also  engaged  on  the  Aurora  and  Enterprise. 
Darritt,  William,  huuter,  Victoria. 

Dasey,  Thomas,  mate  ou  sealing  schooners,  has  been  sail- 
ing out  of  Victoria  since  1S87.  He  was  one  of  the  crew  of  the 
bark  Sarah,  wrecked  at  Carmanah  Point. 

Davis,  Henry,  mate  on  sealers,  Victoria. 

Day,  James,  steward,  Victoria. 

Dayton,  Benjamin,  huuter,  Victoria. 

Decker,  Capt.  A.  O.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  was  born  in  Maine  in 
1 8S4  and  sailed  for  several  years  out  of  Gloucester  ou  fisbiug 
schooners.  He  came  to  Seattle  in  1887,  built  the  sealing 
schooner  George  P.  White  in  18*9,  and  went  as  master  of  her 
for  one  season.  He  then  shipped  as  hunter  on  the  Annie  C. 
.Moore  of  Victoria,  and  in  1891,  in  connection  with  Captains 
Crockett,  Abbott  aud  Winston,  constructed  the  schooner  Ains- 
worth,  which  they  arc  still  operating,  alternating  iu  command. 

De  Lisle,  G.  J.,  hunter,  Otympia,  Wash. 

Dorscy,  Thomas,  sealer,  Victoria,  baa  been  engaged  on  the 
Carmolite,  Fawn  and  others. 

Dougeal,  C,  hunter  schooner  Katherine,  Victoria. 

Dourau,  Henry,  hunter,  has  been  sailing  out  of  Victoria  for 
tw  elve  years,  and  was  one  of  the  crew  of  the  Wttltie  McGowaii, 
seized  by  the  Russians  off  Copper  Island. 

Kbmeicr,  W. ,  sealer  schooner  Saucy  Lass,  Victoria. 

Eden.  Edward,  mate  on  sealing  schooners,  Victoria. 

Ellis,  Amos,  mate  and  master  of  sealing  vessels,  was  in  the 
employ  of  Spring  &  McKay  for  several  years  and  has  been 
master  of  the  Winmfred,  Mascotte,  Sierra  aud  others. 

Erkson,  Harry,  sealer,  Victoria. 

EUel,  Louts  I,.,  hunter,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Evans,  John,  sailing  master,  Victoria,  has  served  iu  different 
capacities  on  the  Annie  C.  Moore,  Pathfinder,  Sea  Lion,  Car- 
molite.  Otto,  Arietes  and  Umbrina. 

Everett,  T.  T.,  scaler,  Vancouver. 

Farley,  P.  J.,  hunter,  Victoria,  came  to  the  Coast  in  1890 
He  was  first  engaged  on  the  Ocean  Belle  as  boatsteerer,  the 
following  season  was  hunter  on  the  Fatvrite,  and  has  recently 
been  employed  on  the  Penelope. 

Fcnlcy,  Thomas,  hunter,  Victoria. 

Fcrrel,  James,  boatsteerer,  Victoria,  has  been  scaling  out 
of  Victoria  for  six  years. 

Fillmore,  Albert,  Victoria,  master  mariner,  was  born  in 
New  Brunswick  in  1858  and  began  sealing  on  the  old  schoouer 
Mary  Ellen  on  her  first  trip  to  Bering  Sea.  He  is  at  present 
connected  with  the  Arietes.  He  fitted  out  the  Jessie  at  New 
Brunswick  and  brought  her  around  the  Horn.  In  1891  Captain 
Fillmore  fitted  out  the  Ethel  in  San  Francisco,  took  her  to 
Bering  Sea,  where  she  was  seized  aud  confiscated. 

Foley,  N.,  master  of  sealiug  schooners,  Victoria. 

Garner,  Thomas,  hunter,  Portland,  Or.,  commenced  seal- 
ing on  the  C.  H.  Tupper  in  1889.  For  the  past  three  seasons 
he  has  been  on  the  schooner  Umbrina,  his  record  in  189.3  bc'iff 
463  skins,  and  453  in  1894. 

Gengc,  George,  boatsteerer  and  hunter,  Victoria. 

Gerow,  A.,  hunter,  Victoria. 

Glawsou,  F.  A.,  hunter,  Victoria,  has  recently  been  on  the 
(Kean  Belle. 

Gowdy,  Edward,  hunter,  Victoria. 
Grant,  C,  hunter,  Victoria. 
Griffin,  A.,  hunter,  Victoria. 

Griffith,  T.  H  ,  mate  and  master  of  sealing  schooners, 
Victoria. 

Gundasen,  S.  T.,  hunter,  Victoria. 

Gunner,  M.  A.,  hunter  schooner  Agnes  McDonald,  Victoria. 

Haake,  John  H.,  hunter,  Victoria,  has  been  engaged  ou  the 
Mary  Ellen,  Walter  L.  A'ich,  Ocean  Belle,  Walter  A.  /Carle 
and  Oscar  and  //attic. 

Hallgau,  William,  hunter,  Victoria. 
Hani,  William,  hunter,  Victoria. 
Hansen,  J.  G.,  master  mariner,  Victoria 
Hardiman,  Samuel,  hunter,  Victoria. 
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Harris,  Edward,  hunter  schooner  Mermaid,  Victoria. 
Harris,  Samuel,  Iwatsteerer,  Victoria. 
Harrison,  James,  mate  on  seating  schooners,  Victoria. 
Hawkius.  James,  hunter,  Victoria. 

Heflfcrnan,  C,  hunter,  commenced  sealing  out  of  Victoria 
iu  1890  as  boatsteerer  on  the  Cannoli/e  and  wax  afterward 
hunter  on  the  Oene;\t,  C'mprina,  I'tia  and  Penelope. 

Hcndy,  Robert,  hunter,  Victoria. 

Henncbery,  William,  hunter,  Victoria. 

Hcnson.  J.  W.,  hunter,  Port  Orford,  Or.,  has  been  engaged 
on  the  schooners  Mary  Ellen,  Annie,  San  Diego,  Olympia, 
C.  G.  il  hite  and  Herman. 

Howard,  George  ¥.,  steward,  Victoria. 

Hughes,  Charles,  steward,  Victoria. 

Hughes,  H.  V.,  master  of  sealing  vessels,  Victoria,  was  born 
in  Diebv,  Nova  Scotia,  in  1S64.  He  has  been  sailing  out  of 
Victoria" since  1891  and  has  recently  been  connected  with  the 
schooner  Mary  Ellen. 

Hughes,  J.  G  ,  hunter,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Hughes,  William,  boatsteerer. 

Hunter,  Thomas,  hunter,  Victoria. 

Iuglish,  William,  hunter,  Victoria. 

Irvine,  William  C,  hunter,  Victoria. 

Jacobsen,  Henry,  hunter,  Victoria. 

Jennings,  Arthur,  boatsteerer,  Victoria. 

Jipi,  G.,  hunter,  Victoria. 

Johnson,  August,  hunter  schooner  Louis  Ohen,  Victoria. 
Johnson,  Charles,  hunter,  Victoria. 
Johnston.  J  W.,  hunter,  Victoria. 

Karl,  Harry,  hunter,  engaged  in  deep-water  sailing  until 
iSSi,  when  he  came  to  Victoria  and  joined  the  Mermaid. 

Keefc,  Michael,  master  schooner  Eatrn,  Victoria,  has  been 
iu  the  sealing  business  out  of  Victoria  since  18S7. 

Kelly,  1'.  J.,  sealer,  San  Francisco,  was  formerly  mate  on 
the  ship  Oriental,  running  between  San  Francisco  and  Tacoma, 
for  several  vears.  He  has  recently  been  connected  with  the 
schooners  Walter  /,.  Rich  and  Umhrina. 

Kieson,  Hans,  boatsteerer,  Victoria,  has  been  engaged  on 
the  schooners  Bessie  Hutter,  Ocean  Belle,  Favorite,  Vera  and 
Penelope. 

Kingston,  Joseph,  boatpuller,  Victoria. 

Knapp,  J.  M.,  hunter,  Victoria,  has  been  connected  with 
the  I'enelope,  W.  P.  Sayivard  and  Henry  Dennis,  and  was  on 
the  latter  vessel  when  she  was  wrecked  near  Hakodate. 

Knox.  William,  hunter,  Victoria. 

Landry,  C,  boatsteerer,  Victoria. 

Larson,  Hans,  hunter,  Victoria, 

Lawrence,  Capt.  Thomas,  was  born  in  Halifax  in  1856  and 
when  a  boy  commenced  sailing  in  the  South  American  and 
North  Atlantic  trade,  remaining  there  for  eleven  years.  He 
came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  1886,  bringing  a  sealing  schooner 
around  from  Halifax.  He  was  engaged  in  sealing  with  the 
Mary  Ellen  iu  18S6  and  1887,  and  was  afterward  employed  on 
the  steamer  Yosemile.  going  from  her  to  the  old  steamer  Pilot, 
of  which  he  was  master  for  eighteen  months.  His  next  service 
was  on  the  steamer  Earle. 

Le  Blanc,  Charles  S.,  master  of  sealing  schooners,  Victoria. 

Le  Blanc,  F,.  C,  mate  and  master.  Victoria. 

Lee,  Christ,  scaler,  Victoria. 

Ixt,  Capt.  W.  H.,  owner  of  sealing  schooner  George  II. 
Preseott,  built  at  Irondale  in  1895. 
Leer,  Charles,  hunter.  Victoria. 
I^ewix,  O.  A.,  hunter,  Victoria. 
Lind,  Albert,  boatpuller,  Victoria. 
Linton,  A.,  boatbuildcr,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 
Locke,  Samuel,  mate  011  sealing  schooners,  Victoria. 
Lodge,  Albert,  hunter,  Victoria. 
Loo,  Albert  V.,  steward,  San  Francisco. 
Lovoie,  William,  hunter,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 
Lund,  Harry,  hunter,  schooner  Brenda,  Victoria. 
Lvnan,  Edward,  mate  on  sealing  vessels,  Victoria. 
Lynch,  James  H„  hunter,  Victoria. 

Magnesen,  Theodore  M.,  master  of  sealing  schooners, 
Victoria. 

McCall,  John,  hunter  schooner  Pioneer,  Victoria. 

McCauley,  D.  G.,  master  of  sealing  schooners,  Victoria, 
was  born  in  Cape  Breton  in  1857  and  has  been  sailing  out  of 
Victoria  for  the  past  six  years.  He  has  recently  been  con- 
nected with  the  Beatrice. 

McKay,  J.,  boatsteerer,  Victoria. 

McNeil,  John,  boatpuller,  Victoria. 

McNeill,  K.  H.,  hunter,  Victoria. 

McNiel,  Daniel,  boatpuller.  Victoria. 

Merlin,  Daniel,  hunter,  Victoria. 

Meyers,  lames,  master  of  schooner  Gencz-a,  has  been  seal- 
ing out  of  Victoria  since  l8yt. 


Montgomery,  Thomas,  sealer,  Victoria. 
Moore,  William,  hunter,  Victoria. 

Morris,  John,  Victoria,  master  mariner,  was  born  in  Wales 
iu  1847  and  began  going  to  sea  when  he  was  nineteen  years  old 
His  first  sealing  vessel  was  the  old  Black  Diamond.  He  has 
also  commanded  the  schooners  Onward  and  Alfred  Adams, 
and  one  season  look  out  the  Seattle  schooner  Seventy-$ix.  He 
is  at  present  interested  in  several  scaling  schooners. 

Morrow,  L.  W.,  hunter,  Victoria. 

Moss,  Andrew,  boatpuller  schooner  Vita,  Victoria. 

Murray,  !!.,  hunter.  Victoria,  has  been  sailing  out  of  that 
port  since  1889. 

Ncilsou,  L.,  hunter,  Victoria. 

Nelson,  Charles  H.,  hunter,  Victoria. 

Nelson,  George,  hunter,  Victoria. 

Nelson,  John,  boatpuller,  Victoria. 

Nelson,  N.  P.,  hunter,  Victoria. 

Newson,  R.  W..  steward,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Nicholsou,  Charles,  hunter  and  mate  on  sealing  schooners, 
Victoria. 

Niles,  George  J.,  boatsteerer,  Victoria. 
Nisbct,  William,  hunter,  Victoria. 
Norlin,  Charles,  hunter,  Victoria. 
Oleson,  Charles,  steward,  Victoria. 
Oleson,  Martin,  hunter,  Victoria. 
Olscn,  Andrew,  hunter,  Victoria. 
Patterson,  W.,  hunter,  Victoria. 

Penny,  Capt.  J.  L.,  owner  of  scaling  schooners,  Victoria. 
Peterson,  P.,  hunter,  Victoria. 
Petrie,  P.  J.,  hunter,  Victoria. 
Pike,  Charles,  hunter,  Victoria. 

Pike,  Mark,  master  of  schooner  City  of  San  Diego,  Victoria. 
Power.  Thomas,  hunter,  Victoria. 

Prcvost,  James  C,  Victoria,  was  boru  in  Hampshire, 
England,  iu  1845,  aud  is  a  sou  of  the  late  Admiral  Prcvost  of 
the  British  Navy.  He  built  the  steam  wrecker  Mascotle  and 
also  owned  the  scaling  schooner  Ariel,  which  Captain  Buck- 
uam  brought  around  the  Horn. 

Ramlose,  Emil,  hunter,  Victoria. 

Reppen,  August,  master  of  sealing  vessels,  Victoria. 

Rigby,  H.,  hunter  schooner  Kathettne,  Victoria. 

Riley,  Edward,  boatsteerer,  Victoria. 

Kisser,  J.  F.,  mate  on  sealing  vessels,  Victoria. 

Robbins,  E.  F.,  master  of  sealing  schooners,  Victoria. 

Roholm,  A.,  hunter  schooner  Sapphire,  San  Francisco. 

Ryan,  J.  N.,  hunter,  Victoria. 

Sampicr,  James,  hunter  schooner  Mary  Ellen,  Victoria. 

Scholander,  Anthony,  hunter,  Victoria. 

Schweickhardt,  A.,  hunter,  Victoria. 

Shcphard,  William,  hunter,  Victoria. 

Site-man,  James,  mate  on  scaling  schooners,  Victoria. 

Smith,  Harry,  hunter.  Victoria. 

Smith,  J.,  hunter  schooner  Pioneer,  Victoria. 

Somertou,  Fred,  huuter,  Victoria. 

Spencer,  R.  B.,  hunter,  Victoria. 

Spencer,  Robert,  hunter,  Victoria. 

Steele,  Capt.  John,  was  born  on  Prince  Edward  Islaud  in 
1858,  and  began  sealing  as  master  of  the  schooner  Penelope  in 
1888.  Iu  1890  he  was  master  of  the  Theresa  and  iu  1891  of 
the  Ainoko.  He  retired  from  sealing  iu  1892  to  go  as  mate  and 
pilot  on  the  Barbara  Boscowitt.  where  he  remained  until  1893, 
when  he  took  charge  of  Porter's  wharf.   He  resides  at  Victoria. 

Stick  land,  Thomas,  boatsteerer,  Victoria. 

Tacnickc,  W.,  hunter,  Victoria. 

Thorsen,  John,  hunter,  Victoria. 

Vincent,  Willium,  hunter,  Victoria. 

Wadden,  Patrick,  boatpuller,  Victoria. 

Walker,  Donald,  shipbuilder,  Victoria. 

Wallace,  George  S.,  liunter,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Walscn,  Charles,  boatsteerer,  Victoria. 

Warren,  Fred,  hunter,  Victoria. 

Wells,  John,  hunter,  Victoria. 

West,  James,  boatsteerer,  Victoria. 

Whidden,  A.  B.,  master  of  sealing  vessels,  Victoria,  was 
last  in  charge  of  the  schooner  Rosie  Olsen,  remaining  with  ber 
uutil  she  was  wrecked. 

White,  Anthony,  boatpuller,  Victoria. 

Whitney,  B.  B..  master  of  sealing  schooners,  Seattle.  Wash. 

Whytuan,  N.,  hunter  schooner  Agnes  McDonald,  Victoria. 

Williams,  Robert,  hunter,  Victoria. 

Wilson,  Fred,  hunter,  Victoria, 

Wilson,  George,  huuter,  Victoria. 

Winston,  Grant,  hunter,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Wright,  H.  E.,  hunter  schooner  Mermaid,  Victoria. 

Voung,  John,  hunter,  Victoria. 


MARINE  MEN  ENGAGED  IN  THE  WATERS  OF  THE  NORTHWEST. 


Aak,  Richard,  engineer.  Italian],  Wash. 
Abel,  Charles,  mate  and  master  on  sailing  vessels,  San 
Francisco. 

Abro,  G.,  -Steward,  Sun  Francisco. 

Acton,  Henry,  Vancouver,  t).  C,  fifth  assistant  engineer  of 
steamship  Warrimoo. 

Adams,  Hcrl>crt,  engineer,  Pott  Townsend,  Wash.,  was 
born  in  Maine  in  1S66.  lie  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  1S76, 
his  first  work  being  ou  the  steamship  (,'eorge  II'.  Elder.  lie 
was  also  chief  engineer  of  the  Wilmington  when  she  burned 
cm  the  Willamette  River,  and  was  afterward  on  the  steamer 
Wiliapa. 

Alexander,  John,  shipbuilder.  Seattle,  Wash. 

Allen,  Capt.  C.  E..  San  Francisco,  was  born  in  Sweden  in 
1857  and  began  sailing  out  of  the  ports  of  that  country  in  1S71. 
He  ran  in  the  deep-water  service  until  1879,  when  he  came  to 
the  Pacific  Coast  and  joined  the  steamship  Salinas.  He  subse- 
imentlv  served  as  third,  second  and  first  officer  on  several 
steamships  of  Goodall,  Perkins  &  Co  s  line,  and  about  1880  was 
given  command  of  the  steamer  J'oint  Arena.  In  1S91  he  took 
charge  of  the  Cresunl  City,  which  he  still  commands. 

Allen,  Capt.  James  G.,  was  born  in  New  Jersey  in  1839, 
began  his  marine  service  in  1S53  on  the  Delaware  River,  was 
afterward  on  various  sailing  vessels  as  seaman  and  mate,  ami 
on  the  Boston  and  New  York  packets.  He  made  a  voyage  to 
the  Pacific  Coast  iu  1856  ou  the  ship  Empress  of  the  Seas,  but 
returned  Kasl  on  the  ship  Sea  Xyinph,  He  arrived  at  San 
Francisco  again  in  1864,  but  did  not  go  north  until  1869,  when 
he  reached  Ynmiiua  Hay  on  the  schooner  William  Ireland. 
Since  that  time  he  has  been  in  command  of  the  schooners 
Elnorah,  Carol i la,  Alice  Kimball  anA  Emma  ('Iter  in  the  coast 
trade,  and  is  at  present  running  to  Coo*  Hay  ami  the  Unipqua 
and  Columbia  rivers. 

Allen,  Samuel  W.,  engineer,  Seattle,  Wash.,  is  a  native  of 
New  York  and  has  been  engaged  in  the  marine  business  for 
eighteen  years,  most  of  the  time  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  on 
Pacific  Coast  steamers.  His  fust  work  on  the  Sound  was  with 
the  steamer  Celilo  in  1888. 

Allisen,  William,  mate  on  sailing  vessels,  has  been  sailing 
north  from  San  Francisco  since  1SS2  and  for  the  past  four  years 
has  In-en  second  male  of  the  bark  ( ".  /»'.  Kenney. 

Allyu,  Julius,  master  and  pilot,  Portland,  Or. 

Alvward,  James,  engineer,  Portland,  Or. 

Ames,  Capt.  C.  W..  is  a  native  of  Maine  and  came  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  with  the  steamer  City  0/ Seattle,  on  which  he  was 
engaged  for  several  years.  When  the  Northwestern  Steamship 
Company  was  organized  he  was  given  command  of  the  new 
steamer  Rosalie  on  the  Victoria  route. 

Amy,  Capt.  A.  II..  Blaine,  Wash.,  was  born  in  England  in 
1838  and  came  to  Victoria  in  i860  on  the  bark  Speedwell.  He 
was  employed  in  the  coasting  trade  for  about  twenty  years  ami 
since  1880  has  been  running  sloops  on  the  Sound. 

Anderson,  Capt.  A.,  was  born  in  Drnmark  in  1861  and 
began  sailing  ou  the  Pacific  Coast  on  the  brig  Arago  in  1881. 
He  has  recently  been  connected  with  the  C.  H.  Kenney. 

Anderson,  A.,  mate  ou  schooner  Nettie,  San  Francisco. 

Anderson,  A.,  mate,  was  born  in  Sweden  iu  1S57  and  had 
been  coasting  north  from  San  Francisco  since  1883. 

Anderson,  A.  M.,  engineer,  Houuiam,  Wash.,  was  born  in 
Norway  in  1S62.  On  coming  to  this  country  he  was  engaged 
for  a  short  time  ou  the  Columbia  River  in  1886  and  then  went 
to  Gray-*  Hart>or,  where  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  North- 
western Mill  Compauv.  serving  with  them  since  as  engineer  on 
their  steamers. 

Anderson.  Andrew,  mate  on  sailing  vessels,  was  born  in 
Norway  in  1806  and  has  been  sailing  north  from  San  Francisco 
since  1887. 

Anderson.  Anton,  engineer,  was  born  in  Sweden  in  1851 
and  came  to  San  Francisco  in  1871.  He  went  to  Pugct  Sound 
in  187s,  where  he  worked  as  deckhand  and  fireman  on  the 
steamers  Htakely,  Xettie,  Zephyr,  Xorth  Pacific  and  Alida. 
About  1SS0  he  arrived  on  the  Columbia  River,  where  he  worked 
us  fireman  and  second  engineer  on  a  number  of  the  Oregon 
Railway  S;  Navigation  Company's  Iwats,  and  as  chief  engineer 
on  the  steamers  Altona,  Kamvna  and  Ehvooti,  having  lieen  on 
the  latter  for  the  past  two  years. 


Anderson,  Anton  M„  engineer,  Ho<|uiam,  Wash.,  has  been 
engaged  on  the  steamers  Hustler,  Edgar  and  Typhoon. 

Anderson,  C.  O.,  master  of  sailing  vessels.  San  Francisco, 
has  been  sailing  out  of  that  port  since  1877.  He  ha*  had  com- 
mand of  the  ship  Southern  Chief,  barks  Memnon  and  Sonoma. 
and  schooner  Mela. 

Anderson,  Edward,  mate,  San  Francisco. 

Anderson.  Frank,  mate  on  sailing  vessels,  began  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  iu  1883  and  has  since  sailed  on  a  number  of  well 
known  coasters. 

Anderson.  Frank,  mate,  was  born  at  sea  in  1S51  on  a  pilot 
schooner  in  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  He  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
iu  1864  and  has  been  coasting  north  most  of  the  time  since. 
He  was  for  eleven  years  mate  on  the  bark  Tidal  Wave,  and  has 
recently  been  connected  with  the  bark  Mercury  in  the  same 
capacity. 

Anderson,  Harry  E.,  San  Francisco,  steamship  purser,  has 
been  employed  ou  the  Arago  and  Areata  on  the  Coos  Hay  route 
for  the  ]Mist  two  years. 

Anderson,  Capt.  J.,  was  born  iu  Norway  in  1S68.  com 
menced  sailing  out  of  San  Francisco  in  18S5,  and  is  at  present 
master  of  the  schooner  Thetesa. 

Anderson,  J.  J.,  mate,  Portlaud,  Or. 

Anderson,  J.  W.,  engineer,  was  bom  in  Sweden  in  1S57 
and  learned  his  trade  in  the  old  country,  coming  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  on  the  steamship  Santa  Rosa  in  1SS2.  On  arrival  he 
spent  two  years  on  a  whaling  expedition  to  the  Arctic,  joining 
the  steamship  City  of  Tnebla  on  his  return,  where  he  remained 
three  years  as  first  assistant.  He  then  joined  the  steamship 
Caspar  as  chief  for  a  few  months,  leaving  her  to  accept  a 
position  on  shore  with  the  Merchants'  Cold  Storage  Company. 

Anderson,  James,  purser  in  the  service  of  the  Columbia  & 
Kootenai  Steam  Navigation  Company,  Nelson,  B.  C. 

Anderson,  John,  engineer,  has  been  on  the  Columbia  River 
since  1864,  where  he  began  on  the  steamer  Spray  with  Ca.pt. 
J.  H.  D.  Gray.  Iu  1S65  he  was  on  the  Xe:  t'etce  Chief  with 
Capt.  Charles  Felton,  and  in  1866  on  the  Yakima  with  Capt. 
V..  F.  Coe.  He  continued  running  on  alt  of  the  steamers  of 
the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company's  fleet  iu  connection 
with  Captains  Stump.  Holmes,  Sampson,  Pingston,  Troup. 
Wilson,  Baugbman  and  others.  He  is  at  present  engineer  on 
the  Oregon  Railway  vt  Navigation  Companv's  lioats  running 
out  of  Portland. 

Anderson,  John,  master,  Seattle,  Wash.,  was  born  in  Nor- 
way in  1855  ami  has  been  engaged  in  steamboating  on  Puget 
Sound  since  1888. 

Anderson,  John,  stirfman  life  saving  station,  Handou,  Or. 

Anderson,  John  Alfred,  mate  on  sailing  vessels  iu  the 
coasting  trade,  has  been  sailing  out  of  San  Francisco  since  18S6. 

Anderson,  Capt.  K.,  San  Francisco,  was  born  in  Norway  in 
1847  and  commenced  coasting  out  of  San  Francisco  in  1SS0. 
He  was  first  in  command  of  the  schooner  Amethyst,  going 
from  her  to  the  Eureka,  Albion.  May  Flower,  Alvina  and 
Orion,  and  is  still  iu  command  of  the  latter. 

north  from  San  Francisco  since  ^884.  He  has  recently  been 
engaged  ou  the  C.  I!.  Kenney. 

Anderson,  M.,  mate  of  the  barkentine  C.  C.  Funk,  San 
Francisco. 

Auderson,  Max,  mate  on  sailing  vessels,  San  Francisco. 

Anderson,  Olof  B.,  master  and  pilot,  Seattle,  Wash  ,  lias 
been  steamboating  on  the  Sound  since  1889,  and  recently  has 
had  charge  of  the  Quit k step  011  I.ake  Washington. 

Anderson,  Olof,  mate,  was  born  in  Norway  in  1860  and 
came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  on  the  Seminole  in  1871.  On  arrival 
he  began  running  coastwise,  since  then  has  run  as  mate  oil  the 
lionanza,  llertha  IJotbeer,  Talbot,  Levi  (I.  Ilurgess,  Ivy  and 
Louise,  and  is  now  sailing  in  that  capacity  on  the  latter  vessel. 

Anderson,  Peter,  engineer,  wax  born  in  Denmark  in  1861 
and  came  to  the  United  States  in  1878.  He  served  011  Atlantic 
steamers  until  1882,  when  he  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  He 
was  first  engaged  on  the  steamer  Sardonyx  as  fireman,  was  next 
first  assistant  on  the  Coos  Hay,  then  served  on  a  tugboat  of  the 
Red  Stack  line  for  ten  vears,  and  is  at  present  chief  of  the  tug 
.Utive. 

Anderson,  Swan,  ferryman,  Fir,  Wash.,  was  formerly  with 
the  steamers  Skagit  Chief  and  Glide. 
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Anderson,  Peter,  mate,  Victoria,  It.  C. 

Auuer,  Albert,  mate,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Apollon,  Edgar,  steward,  San  Francisco. 

Arbuckle,  Matthew,  engineer,  Victoria.  B.  C. 

Ardetidel,  R.  A.,  first  officer  steamship  Warrimoo. 

Arey,  Capt.  T.  R..  Port  Hadlock,  Wash.,  began  sailing  in 
the  coasting  trade  iu  iSfij  and  is  at  present  master  of  the 
barkentiuey.  .V.  Griffith. 

Arff,  Fred,  master  of  the  schoouer  Maid  of  Ot trans,  lias 
been  sailing  out  of  San  Francisco  since  1S78. 

Arff,  Capt.  Fred  T.,  Aberdeen.  Wash. 

Armstrong,  J.  P.,  engineer,  Wenatchie,  Wash.,  commenced 
steamboating  on  Puget  Sound  in  1889.  He  has  served  on  the 
steamers  Huekeye,  lota,  II  aseo.  Mam,;  Alia  and  Tola,  and  iu 
1S93  went  to  the  upper  Columbia,  where  he  has  since  been 
engaged  on  the  steamers  City  of  Ellensburg  anil  T.  I..  .S'ixon. 

Ashworth,  Richard,  engineer.  Snohomish,  Wash.,  was  first 
engaged  in  the  Northwest  in  iS.\j  on  the  steamer  lice.  Me  has 
recently  been  running  on  the  steamer  Katherine. 

Asmu&sen,  M.,  mate,  was  born  in  Germany  in  1S69  and  has 
been  sailing  north  from  San  Francisco  for  seven  years,  most  of 
the  time  on  lumber  vessels.  He  has  recently  been  engaged  on 
the  Sadie. 

Astredo,  J.  C,  purser,  Port  Towusend,  Wash.,  is  a  native  of 
San  Francisco  and  has  been  running  north  on  coasting  steam- 
ship* since  1885.  He  was  purser  on  the  steamship  Idaho  when 
she  was  lost  on  Race  Rocks. 

Austin,  Harry  J.,  purser  steamer  Joan,  Victoria,  B.  C. 

Averill,  W.  C,  ship-carpenter,  was  born  in  Maine  in  1S14 
and  liegan  working  at  his  trade  iu  the  Northwest  in  1867.  He 
died  at  Steilacoom  in  1S94. 

Axelson,  Capt.  Charles,  Nanaimo,  B.  C. 

Babbe.  Capt.  Frank,  Arlington,  Or.,  was  born  in  Germany 
in  1862.  On  coming  to  the  Pacific  Coast  he  was  engaged  until 
18S5  on  sailing  vessels  out  of  San  Francisco,  then  went  to  the 
upper  Columbia,  and  for  several  years  has  bad  charge  of  the 
ferry  steamer  Alkali  at  Arlington. 

Babbidge,  Capt.  Wilbur  W.,  was  bom  in  Astoria  in  1871. 
His  first  steamboatiug  was  on  the  fhxie  Thompson  in  1886,  and 
he  has  since  had  command  of  the  City  of  Astoria,  R.  Mtter, 
(itace,  Alarm  and  Electric,  being  a  part  owner  in  the  latter 
steamer.  He  is  a  son  of  Capt.  John  W.  Babbidge  and  a 
thorough  stcamboatman. 

Babbington,  Capt.  James  Boyle,  Vancouver,  B.  C,  was  born 
in  Ireland  in  1841  and  commenced  his  marine  service  at  Liver- 
pool, England.  He  ran  for  several  years  on  sailing  vessels  and 
was  then  for  ten  years  chief  officer  in  the  Inuian  line.  Return- 
ing to  sailing  vessels,  he  was  four  years  master  in  the  African 
trade,  and  a  similar  length  of  time  in  the  China  and  Sau  Fran- 
cisco traffic.  He  came  to  Uurrards  Inlet  in  iS.V>  and  purchased 
a  tug,  which  he  is  still  operating. 

Babbington,  Capt,  Thomas.  Victoria.  B.  C,  was  born  in 
Liverpool,  England,  in  1S46.  He  has  been  connected  with  the 
marine  business  for  thirtv  two  vears  and  was  for  several  years 
pilot  of  deep-water  ships  in  the  Victoria  district. 

Babcock,  James,  mate,  New  Westminster,  B.  C,  was  born 
in  Newfoundland  iu  1865  and  has  been  engaged  in  British 
Columbia  waters  since  18S7. 

Baldwin,  W.  I,.,  engineer.  Ballard,  Wash 

Bale.  A.  J.,  mate,  Gig  Harbor.  Wash. 

Ball,  C.  IX,  master  and  pilot,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Ballard,  W.  I,.,  purser,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Balmanuo,  Andrew,  mate  and  pilot,  was  torn  in  Geneva, 
N.  Y-,  in  1840.  He  entered  the  employ  of  the  Oregon  Steam 
Navigation  Company  iu  1872,  ran  on  their  steamers  for  several 
years,  was  mate  on  the  Shoshone,  and  was  with  her  when  she 
came  over  the  Cascades.    He  is  now  living  iu  Portland. 

Banks,  Henry,  engineer,  was  horn  in  London  in  1853  and 
came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  on  the  steamship  Abysiinia  in  1887. 
On  arrival  he  joined  the  tug  Alexander,  on  which  he  served  for 
two  and  a  half  years.  He  was  afterward  second  engineer  on  the 
Isabel  and  served  on  n  number  of  other  well  known  British 
Columbia  steamers.  He  has  recently  been  engaged  on  the 
/Carte, 

Barey,  Capt.  John  J.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Barlow,  Capt.  George  W.,  Tacoma.  Wash.,  was  born  in 
Michigan  in  184J.  He  was  first  interested  in  steamboating  on 
the  Columbia  River  on  the  steamers  Eagle,  Ranger,  U'ehfoot 
nnd  Washington.  He  has  also  run  on  the  steamers  E/i:a 
Anderson,  City  of  Quincy  and  fiailey  Galzert,  and  is  at  present 
on  the  Skagit  Chief. 

Barrett,  John.  Victoria,  B  C,  now  of  the  British  American 
Canning  Company,  was  formerly  in  the  fishery  and  marine 
service. 


Barnaaon,  Capt.  John,  ship  broker,  Port  Towusend.  Wash. 

Barnes,  Walter,  steward  steamship  Comox,  Vancouver,  B  C. 

Barry,  Capt.  John  J.,  Victoria,  B.  C,  was  bom  in  New- 
foundland in  1838  and  came  to  Victoria  in  1886.  Eor  the  past 
two  and  a  half  years  he  has  becu  master  of  the  steamer  Sadie. 

Bash,  William,  shipping  commissioner,  Port  Towusend, 
Wash. 

Bates,  Frank  S  ,  secretary  of  the  Washington  Board  of  Pilot 
Commissioners,  llwaco.  Wash. 

Baxter,  Robert,  engineer.  Seattle,  Wash. 

Beale,  Henry  I).,  engineer,  New  Westminster,  B.  C. 

Beamis,  E.  P.,  purser  steamship  Columbia.  San  Francisco 

Beard,  Capt.  Albert  Iv,  was  born  in  Council  Bluffs.  Iowa,  in 
1857.  He  came  to  the  Columbia  River  iu  1874,  began  running 
on  small  steamers  out  of  Astoria,  ami  since  then  has  been 
employed  on  nearly  all  of  the  small  steamers  running  out  of 
that  port.  He  served  for  five  years  on  the  Electrii,  and  was 
iffso  for  a  long  time  on  the  Argonaut,  Chinook  and  Edith. 

Beaton,  W.,  mute,  San  Francisco. 

Beck,  Capt.  H.,  was  born  in  Denmark  in  1843  and  came  to 
the  Pacific  Coast  in  1866.  In  1S68  he  was  master  of  the  schooner 
Lizzie  Adams.  He  had  charge  of  the  sealing  schooner 
Seventy-six  in  1873,  has  since  Leen  connected  with  various 
steamers,  and  is  at  present  master  and  part  owner  of  the 
Nexvark. 

Beck,  Capt.  J.  C,  was  born  in  Denmark  in  1841  and  came 
to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  1870.  He  has  been  master  of  coasting 
vessels  for  over  twenty  vears,  during  the  last  three  of  which  be 
has  had  charge  of  the  schooner  Monterey. 

Beebe,  Charles  F.,  Portland,  agent  for  Sutton  &  Beebe's 
dispatch  liue  of  sailing  vessels  between  Portland  &  New  York. 

Bectham,  E.,  second  officer  Empress  of  Japan,  Vancouver, 
It.  C. 

Behrens,  H.,  master  of  sailing  vessels,  has  been  sailing  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  since  1869. 

Bell,  George  W.,  master  and  pilot,  Astoria,  Or. 

Bellamore,  C.  1..,  engineer,  Seattle,  Wash.,  was  torn  iu 
Michigan  in  1S54  and  commenced  his  marine  career  on  the 
Great  Lakes.  He  came  to  Seattle  in  18.89  and  joined  the  tug 
.S.  L.  MastUk  as  chief  for  two  years.  He  afterward  served  in 
the  same  capacity  on  the  A".  /'.  Elmore  of  Astoria  for  a  vear, 
on  the  Rainier  of  Seattle  for  the  same  length  of  time,  and  is  at 
present  second  assistant  on  the  whaleback  (  ity  of  Everett. 

Bcllew,  J.  W.,  engineer,  was  bom  in  Missouri  in  1861  and 
commenced  steamboatiug  on  the  Clatsop  Chief  on  the  Wil- 
lamette in  1882.  His  first  position  as  chief  engineer  was  with 
the  Ramona,  and  he  has  since  been  engaged  on  the  Maria, 
Salem  and  Altona. 

Bel  loir.  George  M.,  engineer,  Olytnpia,  Wash.,  was  born 
in  New  York  in  1850,  He  has  been  steamboatiug  on  Puget 
Sound  for  several  years,  most  of  the  time  in  the  employ  of  the 
Willey  Steamboat  Company. 

Bendegard,  M.,  master,  Oakland,  Cal.,  was  born  in  Den 
mark  and  has  followed  the  marine  business  for  thirty-six  vears 
He  was  first  connected  with  the  schooner  Caroline  and  is  at 
present  master  of  the  steamer  Signal. 

Benham,  Capt.  Arthur.  Houuiam,  Wash  .  was  born  in  Mill- 
nesota  in  1866  and  has  becu  steamboatiug  on  Gray's  Harbor 
for  the  past  six  years. 

Benneche,  O.  F.,  male,  was  born  in  Norway  in  1862  and 
has  been  sailing  out  of  San  Francisco  since  1879,  most  of 
the  time  on  vessels  in  the  coasting  trade. 

Bennett,  J.  J.  mate  and  master  of  sailing  vessels,  was  born 
in  Maine  in  1853.  He  has  been  engaged  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
since  1886,  and  was  master  of  the  ship  Ericeson  in  1S93  when 
she  was  lost  at  Barclay  Sound.  He  has  recently  been  run- 
ning as  first  officer  on  the  bark  Oregon. 

Bennett,  Capt.  John  T„  Oak  Bay,  Victoria,  B.  C,  a  retired 
master  mariner,  was  born  at  St.  Stephen.  N.  B.,  in  1835,  and 
togan  sailing  out  of  St.  John's  in  1853.  He  has  followed  the 
sea  but  little  in  the  Northwest. 

Bennett,  Richard,  shipbuilder,  Victoria.  B.  C. 

Benson,  George  E.,  mate,  Snohomish.  Wash. 

Bergman.  Capt.  Charles  E.,  Everett,  Wash.,  was  born  in 
Sweden  in  1855.  He  has  been  steamboatiug  on  Puget  Sound 
since  1S79,  and  is  at  present  in  charge  of  the  Mikado. 

Berlie,  Frank,  mate  on  sailing  vessels,  has  been  ruuning 
out  of  San  Francisco  siuce  1S77. 

Berry,  Charles  Gordon,  chief  engineer  of  steamship  Cutch, 
Vancouver,  B.  C,  was  born  in  Scotland  in  1859  and  has  been 
connected  with  the  marine  business  in  various  parts  of  the 
world  for  twenty  years. 

Bertrand,  A.  M.,  Portland.  Or.,  mate  on  river  steamers, 
was  born  iu  Butteville,  Or.,  iu  1853. 
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Bcrtclsen,  Morris,  mate,  hBS  been  coasting  north  from  San 
Francisco  for  twenty  years,  and  has  recently  been  engaged  on 
the  barkentine  North  Bend. 

Bessing,  J.  J.,  engineer,  was  l>orn  in  France  in  1855,  and 
came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  1875.  He  was  machinist  on  the 
United  States  steamer  Hauler  for  three  years  and  was  after- 
ward on  tbc  Santa  Rosa  a»  oiler,  water-lender  and  third  and 
second  assistant.  He  subsequently  served  as  first  assistant  on 
the  Crescent  City,  Mackinaw  and  Excelsior,  and  as  chief  on 
the  Noyo  and  Lakme.    He  resides  at  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Belts,  W.  A.,  river  pilot,  Portland,  Or. 

Beutzien,  C«pt.  Charles,  master  of  dredge  Anaconda,  Ta- 
coma,  has  been  engaged  with  the  Bowers  Dredge  Company  for 
the  past  six  years. 

Bierselh,  Nicholas,  engineer,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Biggs,  Albert  H  .  engineer,  Seattle,  Wash.,  was  born  in 
New  Brunswick  in  1864.  He  commenced  his  marine  work  in 
the  Northwest  on  the  steamship  Ancon  in  1888  and  was  after- 
ward on  the  Evangel,  Willapa,  and  a  number  of  other  well 
known  steamers. 

Billings,  Grant,  engineer,  Olympia,  Wash. 

Rinns,  S.  C.  assistant  purser  of  steamship  Empress  of 
India,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Bird,  Edward,  engineer,  began  his  marine  career  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  in  1875  after  working  four  years  at  the  Risdon 
Iron  Works,  San  Francisco.  He  served  in  various  capacities 
on  the  steamships  Orizaba,  Idaho  and  State  0/  California  until 
1883,  when  he  received  his  license  and  joined  the  tug  Ethel 
and  Marion  as  chief  engineer.  He  was  chief  of  two  or  three 
other  tugboats  and  then  remained  ashore  for  about  four  years, 
when  he  went  back  to  the  water  as  first  assistant  on  the  Celia, 
Costnopolis,  Westport ',  Arago  and  Navarro.  He  was  chief  of 
the  latter  vessel  for  a  short  time  and  about  a  year  ago  was 
appointed  to  the  same  position  on  the  Newsboy,  in  which 
capacity  he  is  still  running. 

Bird,  F.  W.,  engineer,  Seattle,  was  born  in  New  York  in 
1848  and  began  steamboating  in  the  Northwest  on  the  Maria 
Wilkins.  After  leaving  the  Columbia  River  he  followed  his 
profession  as  engineer  on  a  number  of  Pugct  Sound  steamers 

Birkeushaw,  George  V.,  engineer,  was  born  in  England  in 
1856.  He  came  to  San  Fraucisco  in  1876  and  has  since  been 
engaged  on  steamers  running  coastwise  and  on  tugboats  on 
ShoaTwater  Bay  and  Gray's  Harbor.  He  has  served  on  the  tugs 
Hunter,  Aslona,  Cruiser  and  steamer  South  Bend,  and  has 
recently  been  employed  on  the  steamship  George  W.  Elder. 
Before  coming  to  llie  Pacific  Coast  he  ran  for  two  years  between 
New  York  and  Liverpool. 

Bishop,  Harry  F.,  purser,  was  born  in  England  in  i860  and 
has  been  steamboating  in  the  Northwest  since  1880.  His  first 
service  was  with  the  tassiar,  which  he  left  in  1881  to  enter  the 
employ  of  Captain  Irving,  with  whom  he  has  remained  contin- 
uously for  nearly  fifteen  years,  serving  as  purser  on  all  of  the 
steamers  owned  by  the  Canadiau  Pacific  Navigation  Company. 

Bishop,  F.  E.  J.,  steward  of  steamship  Tacoma,  Tacoma, 
Wash. 

Bisset,  David  C,  steward  of  Empress  of  China,  Vancouver, 

B.  C. 

Bittel,  John,  mate  on  sailing  vessels,  commenced  coasti 
north  from  San  Francisco  on  the  bark  Rival  in  1876.  He  1 
recently  been  engaged  on  the  schooner  Theresa. 

Bjorn,  Capt.  E.,  was  born  in  Denmark  in  1851  and  began 
sailing  on  the  Pacific  Coast  about  1875  He  ran  as  seaman  ou 
a  number  of  well  known  coasters  and  as  mate  on  the  schooners 
Dashing  Wave,  Liberia,  Twilight,  Ida  Snow  and  C.  B.  Hay- 
ward.  He  was  then  appointed  master  of  the  schooner 
Enterprise,  which  was  lost  ofT  Crescent  City  in  1883.  and  has 
since  commanded  tbc  schooners  Howard,  Vega,  General  Ban- 
ning, Laura  Madison,  the  bark  Merom,  and  the  four-masled 
schooner  Meteor,  of  which  he  still  has  charge. 

Black,  Edwin  C,  San  Francisco,  engineer  of  United  States 
lighthouse  tender  Madrona. 

Blackett,  Capt.  J.  C,  was  born  in  Nova  Scotia  in  1827. 
His  first  marine  business  was  in  the  Newfoundland  trade.  He 
came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  about  thirteen  years  ago,  but  has 
engaged  but  little  in  the  business  since  bis  arrival.  He  raised 
and  repaired  the  bark  Connaught,  wrecked  in  Victoria  harbor, 
and  was  also  interested  in  the  steam  schooner  Triumph,  At 
present  he  is  engaged  in  mining  at  Jervin  Inlet,  B.  C. 

Blackwood,  E.  E.,  agent  of  Pugct  Sound  &  Alaska  Steam- 
ship Company,  Victoria,  B.  C. 

Blackwood,  Frank  E-,  engineer,  Portland,  Or. 

Blair,  Tudor  G.,  engineer,  was  born  in  Gardiner,  Me.,  aud 
commenced  steamboating  on  the  Etta  White  in  1883.  He  was 
afterward  engaged  on  the  steamers  Belle,  Leonora,  Senator, 
North  Pacific,  Olympian,  Hassa/o,  Skagit  Chief,  City  of  Seattle, 
Edith  aud  others.    He  retired  from  the  water  in  1S94  to  accept 


a  position  with  the  Seattle  Water  Works,  and  died  suddenly  a 
few  months  later. 

Blanch,  A.  J.,  mate  on  sailiug  vessels,  has  been  running 
north  from  San  Francisco  for  twenty  years. 

Blancbard,  H.  D.,  purser,  was  born  in  Vancouver,  Wash., 
in  1866.  He  has  been  in  the  employ  of  the  Oregon  Railway  St 
Navigation  Company  on  the  Columbia  River  anil  Puget  Sound 
for  ten  years,  and  has  recently  been  engaged  on  the  Willamette 
River  boats. 

Bleknm,  E.,  mate  on  Sound  steamers,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Blekuni,  Harold,  master,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Blinn,  W.  P.,  engineer,  Port  Townsend,  was  born  in  New 
York  in  1858.  His  first  marine  work  on  the  Pacific  Coast  was 
on  the  steamship  Walla  Walla,  and  he  was  afterward  on  the 
steamship  Victoria  when  she  was  wrecked.  He  is  at  present 
chief  engineer  of  the  tug  Richard  Holyoke. 

Bliss,  Arthur,  engineer,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  was  born  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  1865.  His  first  marine  service  in  the  North- 
west was  on  the  Pugct  Sound  steamer  Gypsy  Queen  in  1S86, 
and  he  was  subsequently  engaged  on  the  Messenger,  Otter, 
Glide  and  a  number  of  other  steamers. 

Bliss,  M.  J.,  purser,  Portland,  Or. 

BlooniBbury,  J.  W.,  engineer,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  was  born  in 
New  Jersey  in  1864.  His  first  Puget  Sound  steamboating  was 
on  the  Goliah.  He  was  afterward  on  the  Clara  Brown  and  u 
number  of  other  steamers. 


Bloor,  Arthur  J.,  eugincer,  Victoria,  B.  C, 
England  in  i860  and  has  been  steamboating  at  Victoria  since 
1884,  where  he  began  on  the  Lottie. 

Bluhm,  Gus,  mate  and  master  of  sailing  vessels,  was  born 
in  Germany  in  1848.  For  the  past  few  months  he  has  been 
mate  of  the  barkentine  Omega. 

Bodman,  Charles  H.,  engineer,  was  born  in  Reading,  Ohio, 
in  1850,  and  died  at  Spokane,  Wash.,  February  9,  1894.  He 
was  for  many  years  one  of  the  best  known  engineers  in  the 
service  of  the  Oregon  Sleam  Navigation  Company  and  followed 
his  profession  on  Puget  Sound  and  the  Snake,  Willamette  and 
Columbia  rivers. 

Bolgcr,  John,  mate  on  sailing  vessels,  Victoria,  B.  C. 
Holies,  Capt.  Frederick.    In  sketch  on  page  134,  lalter  part 
of  ninth  line,  should  read  :  "longer  than  two  nights  at  sea  on 
the  up  trip  "  instead  of  "one  night  at  sea  on  the  down  trip." 

Rollong,  Capt.  John  S.,  was  born  in  Boston  in  i860.  He 
sailed  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  until  1887,  when  he  came  to  Puget 
Sound  and  joined  the  steamer  Rainier  He  was  afterward  on 
the  tugs  Queen  City  and  Discovery,  and  in  September.  1891, 
took  command  of  the  tug  Tacoma,  where  he  still  remains. 

Bone,  P.,  master  and  pilot,  was  born  in  Denmark.  He 
began  his  marine  service  in  the  old  country,  but  came  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  in  1867  and  joined  the  steamship  Pacific  as 
seaman,  running  on  her  and  the  steamship  Pelican,  Captain 
Carroll,  for  more  than  two  years.  He  then  weut  on  the  tug 
Fannie,  and  in  1874  was  male  on  the  tug  Mary'  Ann  011 
Humboldt  Bay.  He  entered  the  Humboldt  bar  service,  and 
remained  there  until  1890,  when  he  accepted  bis  present  posi- 
tion as  mate  and  pilot  on  tile  steamship  Humboldt. 

Bone,  Stanley,  electrical  engineer  of  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  Company's  steamship  Empress  of  China. 
Bosselman,  John,  steward,  San  Francisco. 
Bosworth,  F.  S.,  master  and  marine  surveyor,  Portland,  Or. 
Boughton,  Capt,  J..  Coeur  d'Alenc,  Idaho,  was  born  in  Wis- 
consin in  1861  and  worked  for  a  short  time  on  the  Mis 
River.    He  came  to  Cceur  d'Alene  in  1883  and  is  at 
master  and  owner  of  the  steam  launch  Edna. 

Bourne,  Ulysses,  engineer,  was  born  in  Marin  County,  Cal., 
in  1870  and  is  at  present  engaged  on  the  steamer  Etta  B. 

Bowden,  Capt.  C.  E.,  was  born  in  New  Zealand  in  1854. 
He  sailed  out  of  Australian  ports  for  a  few  years  and  in  1875 
came  to  Puget  Sound,  working  on  several  of  the  small  steamers. 
He  has  for  the  past  few  years  been  master  of  the  /..  /.  Perry. 

Bowden,  R.,  second  mate  on  sailing  vessels,  was  born  in 
England  in  1855.    He  has  been  in  service  on  the  Pacific  Coast 


since  1886  and  for  the  past  three  vears 
Bundaleer,  and  on  the  Wachusse'tt  with  Captain 

Bowen,  C.  A.,  engineer,  was  born  in  Wisconsin.  He  has 
lieen  on  the  Sound  twenty-four  years,  where  he  began  running 
on  the  old  Chehalis.  Since  that  time  he  has  beeu  connected 
with  a  number  of  steamers  and  at  present  is  on  the  Mascotte. 

Boyd,  Harry  C,  was  born  in  New  York  in  1850.  He  ran  as 
purser  and  pilot  ou  the  Willamette  River  on  all  of  the  steamers 
of  the  Willamette  Locks  St  Transportation  Company  from  1871 
to  1876.  He  retired  from  steamboating  many  years  ago  and 
is  now  in  the  insurance  business  in  San  Francisco. 

Boyd,  John  J.,  mate  of  sailing  vessels,  was  born  in  Maine 
in  1858.  He  has  been  coasting  north  from  San  Francisco  since 
1875  and  has  recently  been  engaged  on  the  ship  Louis  Walsh 
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Boy den,  William,  engineer,  Brooklyn,  Wash.,  was  born  in 
Vermont  in  1848.  His  first  work  on  Puget  Sound  was  on  the 
steamer  Phantom  in  1884.  and  he  ha*  since  l)*en  engaged  on  a 
number  of  small  steamers,  among  them  the  steam  schooner  Leo 
and  the  Rapid  Transit. 

Bozorlh,  Milton  B.,  ticket  agent  of  the  Oregon  Railway  & 
Navigation  Company,  Astoria,  Or. 

Bradford,  William,  mate  and  pilot,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Brandt.  II. ,  steward,  San  Francisco. 

Brandow,  J.  H.,  pilot  on  steamer  City  of  Kingston,  Tacoma, 
Wash. 

Brant,  Harry,  mate  on  coasting  schooners,  resides  at 
Gardiner,  Or.  He  was  mate  on  the  schooner  Bobolink  when 
she  was  wrecked. 

Brazee,  Albert  L.,  engineer,  was  born  in  Washington  in 
]S6i.  He  baa  been  connected  with  a  number  of  small  steamers 
on  the  Willamette  and  Columbia  rivers  since  1880  and  has 
recently  been  employed  on  the  Bismarck. 

Breen,  Robert,  Bandon,  Or.,  surfman  at  life-saving  station. 

Bremuer,  E.  P.,  engineer,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Breunau,  Capt.  J.,  was  horn  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  in  1848, 
and  commenced  coasting  ou  Loug  Island  Sound  when  a  boy. 
He  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  1S66  as  seaman  on  the  hark 
Rival  and  in  1874  was  mate  on  the  brig  Hidalgo.  He  was 
master  of  the  brig  Tanner  in  1875  and  has  since  served  in  the 
same  capacity  on  the  barkentine  Melancthon,  brig  H. 
Meyers,  bark Henry  Hack,  ships  Palestine  and  Alaska,  and  for 
the  past  two  years  has  been  master  of  the  schooner  ('.  H. 
Manhunt. 

Brennan,  William,  master,  Victoria,  B.  C,  was  bom  in 
England  in  1854  and  came  to  British  Columbia  in  iS86. 

Bridgetnan,  Capt.  K.  C,  Vancouver,  B.  C,  was  born  in 
England  in  1846.  He  sailed  in  deep  water  ships  until  1882, 
when  he  cotnmeuccd  stcamboating  on  Puget  Sound.  He  has 
since  been  engaged  on  several  well  kuowti  steamers  there  and 
in  British  Columbia  waters,  and  has  recently  had  charge  of  the 
tug  Mamie. 

Brigg*,  Albert  J.,  ticket  agent  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Navi- 
gation Company,  Victoria,  B.  C. ,  was  horn  in  Kingston, 
Ontario,  in  1845.  He  commenced  steamboating  on  the  R.  P. 
Rtthet  in  18S2,  running  as  purser  on  the  Prascr  River  and 
Victoria  routes  for  four  years,  and  has  also  served  on  the 
steamers  Enterprise,  Princess  Louise  and  Western  Slope. 

Briggs,  Thomas  L..  agent  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Naviga- 
tion Company,  New  Westminster,  B.  C  .  was  born  in  Kingston, 
Ontario,  in  1839.  He  was  interested  with  Capt  John  Irving  in 
the  purchase  of  the  steamer  Wilson  G.  Hunt,  and  has  acted  as 
agent  for  the  Canadian  Pacific  Navigation  Company  since  its 
organization. 

Brock,  Capt.  Eugene  !>.,  was  born  at  Rock  Island,  Or.,  and 
has  been  steamboating  since  1867,  his  first  command  being  the 
steamer  Katala,  running  from  Astoria  to  Skipanon.  He  is  at 
present  living  at  Astoria. 

Brokaw,  Gilbert  H„  San  Francisco,  master  of  tug  Alert. 

Browu,  Alexander  R.,  wharfinger  at  the  outer  wharf,  Vic- 
toria, B.  C,  was  born  in  Finland  in  1856  and  began  sailing  on 
this  coast  out  of  San  Francisco  in  the  Great  Western  in  1S78 
He  retired  from  the  water  several  years  ago. 

Brown,  Capt.  Charles,  was  born  in  Germany  in  1S40.  He 
came  to  San  Francisco  in  1859  and  has  been  steadily  engaged 
iu  the  coasting  trade  since,  with  the  exception  of  occasional 
trips  to  Australia  and  other  foreign  ports.  He  has  been  master 
since  1870,  and  has  had  charge  of  the  brig  Willamette,  bark 
Clara  R.  Sutil,  schooners  Ocean  Pearl,  Undaunted,  Bobolink, 
Eureka.  Daisy  Route,  J.  C.  Font  and  Del  Norte,  on  the  latter 
of  which  he  is  at  present. 

Brown,  Douglas,  mate  of  tug  Lorne,  Victoria,  B.  C. 

Brown,  George  J.,  engineer,  was  born  in  California  in  1858. 
He  commenced  steamboating  on  the  F.mma  Hayward  on  the 
Columbia  River  in  1878,  and  has  run  in  different  capacities  on 
nearlv  all  the  steamers  on  the  river.  At  present  he  is  living  at 
The  Dalles.  Or. 

Brown,  H.,  mate  on  sailing  vessels,  was  born  in  Sweden  in 
1849  and  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  1873.  He  has  run  as 
mate  aud  master  on  a  number  of  well  known  coasters  and  for 
the  past  six  vears  has  been  mate  on  the  schooner  Charles  E. 
Fait. 

Brown,  Capt.  J.  A.,  stevedore,  Portland.  Or. 

Brown,  J  nines  W.,  engineer,  Marshfield,  Or.,  was  born  in 
Scotland  in  1858.  He  commenced  his  marine  service  on  the 
steamer  Juno,  where  he  remained  as  engineer  for  eight  years. 
He  was  afterward  in  the  same  capacity  on  the  tug  Katie  Cook, 
steamers  Annie,  Ceres,  Comet  and  others,  and  has  receutlv 
been  engaged  on  the  tug  Tonquin.  He  has  held  an  engineer's 
license  for  nineteen  years. 


Brown.  Capt.  John,  keeper  of  the  North  Cove  Life-saving 
Station,  was  born  in  Norway  in  1839.  On  coming  to  this 
country  he  began  steamboating  on  the  Okanogan  and  Tenino, 
remaining  on  the  river  until  1S72.  when  he  went  to  Shoalwater 
Bay  and  with  a  plunger  carried  the  mail  four  years  lwtween 
Oysterville,  North  Cove  and  Willnpa.  He  afterward  was 
master  of  the  steamers  South  Bend,  (,arfield  and  Monlesano, 
with  which  he  carried  the  mail  for  seven  years.  He  was  given 
charge  of  the  life-saving  station  in  1884  and  has  rendered 
assistance  in  fourteen  cases  of  shipwreck. 

Brown,  Justus,  chief  engineer,  San  Francisco,  was  born  in 
Watertown,  New  York,  in  1S3S.  He  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
in  1S61  and  joined  the  steamer  Brother  Jonathan,  with  which 
he  ran  north  for  three  years,  leaving  her  to  go  ou  the  JVew 
World  for  a  year.  He  was  afterward  connected  with  the 
steamers  Antelope,  Cornelia.  Enterprise,  Julia,  Amador  and 
City  of  Stockton,  serving  as  chief  of  the  latter  for  eight  years. 
He  then  alternated  for  six  years  with  the  Mary  Garratt  and 
Walker,  after  which  he  ran  south  for  a  year  on  the  steamship 
Senator.  He  is  at  present  engaged  on  the  Captain  Weber,  and 
has  held  an  engineer's  license  for  twenty-four  years. 

Brown,  P.  A.,  master  and  pilot,  Seattle,  Wash.,  has  been 
engaged  on  Puget  Sound  since  1884. 

Brown,  Capt.  R.  S.,  was  born  in  England  in  1849.  He 
begun  sailing  on  the  Pacific  Coast  on  the  brig  Tanner,  of  which 
he  had  been  master  for  seven  years.  He  has  also  commanded 
various  other  vessels  on  the  coast. 

Brown,  W.  A.,  engineer,  was  born  in  Boston  in  1833  and 
Ixrgan  sailing  between  Atlantic  Coast  and  European  ports.  In 
1855  he  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  on  the  ship  /-earless,  making 
the  passage  in  124  days.  On  reachiug  Sail  Francisco  he  shipped 
on  the  schooner  Rhing  Sun  for  a  short  time,  but  soon  left 
her  and  joined  the  steamship  Humboldt,  where  he  remained 
eighteen  months.  He  next  went  on  the  steamer  Golden  Gale 
on  a  wrecking  expedition  lasting  four  months.  In  1S65  he 
designed  and  placed  the  machinery  of  the  steamer  Redmond, 
and  afterward  worked  several  years  on  shore  for  the  Spring 
Valley  Water  Works.  Several  years  ago  he  bought  the  steamer 
.l/V/rc  and  has  since  run  her  as  a  towboat,  serving  on  her  as 
engineer. 

Brownfield,  C.  H.,  engineer,  Seattle,  Wash.,  began  steam- 
boating on  the  Addie  on  Puget  Sound  in  1877,  and  has  since 
heeu  connected  with  a  number  of  well  known  vessels  on  the 
Sound.    He  has  recently  been  engaged  on  the  steamer  Wasco. 

Brownlie,  A.,  engineer,  Victoria,  B.  C,  has  been  engaged 
on  the  steamers  of  the  Cauadian  Pacific  Navigation  Company 
since  1883. 

Brown  son.  Charles,  engineer,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 
Bruce,  W.  E.,  master  and  pilot,  Astoria,  Or. 
Brunger,  Daniel  G.,  master  aud  pilot,  Portland,  Or. 
Brunger,  Frank,  engineer,  Portland,  Or. 
Brunu,  Simon,  master  of  Btcamer  Edith  E.,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Brunner,  Robert  R.,  San  Francisco,  master  of  schooner 
//.  C.  Wright. 

Bruun,  Capt.  P.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  was  bom  in  Denmark  in 
1837.  He  came  to  San  Francisco  on  a  sailing  vessel  in  1858 
and  engaged  in  stcamboating  on  the  Sacramento  River  until 
1879.  when  he  came  to  the  Souud  and  joined  the  Fanny  Lake. 
He  has  since  been  connected  with  a  number  of  small  vessels 
around  the  Sound,  the  last  being  the  steamer  Wasp. 

Brydsen,  Albert,  engineer,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Bucbanon,  Capt  Duncan,  San  Francisco,  was  born  in 
England  iu  1846  and  has  been  on  the  Pacific  Coast  for  about 
thirteen  years. 

Buckard,  N.,  mate,  was  born  in  St.  John's,  New  Brunswick, 
in  1853,  aud  has  been  sailing  out  of  San  Francisco  at  intervals 
for  nearly  twenty  years. 

Budlong,  Capt.  George  E. ,  was  born  in  New  York  iu  1830 
and  came  to  Puget  Sound  in  1870.  He  lias  had  no  connection 
with  merchant  vessels,  but  has  run  a  number  of  steam  yachts 
and  pleasure  boats  around  Puget  Sound.  He  is  proprietor  of  a 
boat-house  at  Seattle. 

Bull,  Knud,  mate  and  master,  was  born  in  Norway  in  1859. 
He  has  been  steamboating  in  the  Northwest  since  1886,  serving 
on  the  steamers  Traveler,  Monlesano,  Mountain  Buck,  Cruiser, 
Astoria,  Mendell,  Llwaco  and  R.  P.  Elmore. 

Bullenc,  Everett,  engineer,  was  bom  in  New  York  in  1861 
and  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  about  1877.  He  ran  for  a  long 
time  in  the  employ  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company,  first 
as  oiler  on  the  sidcwhecler  Dakota  running  north,  aud  afterward 
in  the  China  trade.    He  is  at  present  living  iu  San  Francisco. 

Bullene,  Capt.  H.  H.,  was  born  in  Port  Gamble,  Wash.,  in 
1868,  and,  like  a  large  number  of  native  Puget  Sound  marine 
men,  commenced  his  career  on  the  J.  B.  Liboy.  He  was  after- 
ward in  the  service  of  the  Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation  Com- 
pany for  five  years  ou  the  steamers  Hassato,  Emma  Hayward, 
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Scheme,  T.  J.  roller  and  North  Pacific.  He  took  the  steamer 
George  E.  Starr  to  Astoria,  ami  while  on  the  Columbia  River 
engaged  for  a  short  time  on  the  steamers  Toledo  and  Northwest. 
Returning  to  the  Sound,  he  engaged  with  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington and  Success,  and  recently  had  command  of  the  steamer 
Michigan.  In  addition  to  his  work  on  the  Sound,  Captain 
Bulleue  has  also  been  engaged  on  steamers  runuiug  to  Alaska 
and  Mexico. 

Bullock,  Robert,  mate,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Bunton,  John,  ship-carpenter,  Portland,  Or. 

Burgess,  Henry,  eighth  assistant  engineer  on  the  Empress 
of  China. 

Burgess,  James,  chief  engineer  of  steamship  Warrimoo, 
Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Burke,  Peier,  steward  of  bark  C.  B.  Kenney,  has  heeu  run- 
ning in  the  north  coast  trade  for  twentv-two  years.  He  was  for 
several  years  on  the  San  Francisco  and  Puget  Sound  steamers. 

Burnbam,  A.  J.,  pilot,  South  Bend,  Wash.,  was  born  in 
Maine  in  1846.  He  followed  the  deep-water  service  until  1889, 
when  he  came  to  Shonlwater  Bay,  where  he  has  served  on  the 
City  of  Astoria,  .  Harm,  Cruiser  and  Edgar. 

Burns,  James,  mate  on  steamer  City  of  Kingston,  Tacoma, 
Wash. 

Burns,  John,  engineer  of  Bowers  Dredge  Company,  Port- 
land, Or. 

Burns,  Capt.  Patrick.  Seattle,  Wash.,  has  been  steam  boating 
on  Puget  Sound  since  1884.  and  for  the  past  few  years  has  been 
in  the  employ  of  the  Pacific  Navigation  Company, 

Burrcll,  Theodore,  engineer  on  steamer  Delta,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

Burrows,  Capt.  K.  J.,  Yaquina,  Or.,  was  born  in  England  in 
1864  and  has  been  steamboating  on  Yaquina  Bay  since  1882, 
moat  of  the  time  in  charge  of  small  launches. 

Burt,  C.  H.,  engineer,  Seattle,  Wash.,  was  born  in  New 
York  in  1867.  He  commenced  steamboating  on  the  Columbia 
River  in  18S4  and  for  the  past  few  years  has  been  engineer  on 
the  steamer  Greyhound, 

Bushnell,  Capt.  William  E.  In  explanation  of  statement 
regarding  first  license  on  Puget  Sound,  in  sketch  printed  011 
page  85  :  This  license  was  issued  to  Captain  Bushnell  July  14. 
i860,  by  O.  A.  Pitfield,  United  Stales  supervising  inspector  of 
steam  vessels  in  the  district  of  New  Orleans,  which  at  that  date 
included  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Mr.  Pitfield  was  on  a  tour  c  f 
inspection  and  visited.  Pnget  Sound,  and  while  on  board  the 
steamer  fulia,  with  which  Captain  Bushneil  was  carrying  the 
mail  under  the  Scranton  contract,  made  out  the  license  on  the 
date  mentioned. 

Butcher,  l-*red,  engineer,  Port  Townsend,  Wash.,  was  born 
in  Seabcck,  Wash.,  in  1869.  He  commenced  his  marine  ser- 
vice on  the  Colfax  in  1SS6,  and  has  siuce  served  011  the  Louise, 
Colfax,  City  of  Stanwood,  Isabel,  Monlesano,  Typhoon,  Union 
and  Richard  llolyoke. 

Butler,  Capt.  Henry  Iv,  Vancouver,  B.  C,  was  born  in  the 
West  Indies  in  185J.  He  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  18S1  011 
the  ship  Ellis  A.  Minott  and  for  the  past  few  years  has  had 
charge  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Navigation  Company's  coal 
bark  Robert  Kerr. 

Butler,  Jesse,  mate,  Scottsburg,  Or.,  has  served  on  Cook 
Hay  steamers  for  about  three  years. 

Butler,  Nicholas,  unite,  was  l>orn  in  Valparaiso  in  1854. 
He  began  sailing  in  the  Northwest  on  the  bark  fames  Cheston 
in  1872  and  afterward  ran  on  Eraser  River  steamers.  At 
preseut  he  is  living  in  Victoria, 

Byles,  Robert,  purser,  Port  Townsend,  Wash.,  was  bom  in 
England  in  1861.  In  iSvi  he  was  purser  and  freight  clerk  of 
the  steamer  Evangel,  but  retired  from  the  water  soon  after- 
ward. He  was  deputy  auditor  and  auditor  of  Port  Townsend 
for  a  short  time,  and  has  also  been  engaged  there  as  deputy 

Byram,  Frank  B  ,  engineer,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Byrnes,  J.  E  ,  purser,  has  been  running  on  steamships  out 
of  San  Francisco  for  the  past  eighteen  years.  He  was  first 
employed  on  the  Constantine  as  freight  clerk,  was  next  purser 
on  the  Orizaba,  and  has  since  been  on  the  Queen,  Mexico  and 
State  of  California,  having  been  with  the  latter  vessel  for  many 
years. 

Cade,  E.  B.,  engineer,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Cade,  Capt.  Harry.  Seattle,  Wash. 

Cahill,  J.  F.,  engineer,  was  born  in  New  York  in  1855.  He 
commenced  steamboating  on  the  Columbia  River  in  1885,  serv- 
ing ou  the  Astoria,  Puritan  and  others.  He  was  also  on  the 
steamer  T.  M.  Richardson  at  Yaquina  Bay  and  on  the  South 
Coast,  running  to  San  Francisco. 

Calhoun,  George  S  ,  master  of  barkentine  Archer,  was 
born  in  Port  Townsend,  Wash.,  in  1870. 


Cairns,  P.,  engineer,  Portland,  Or. 

Call,  Capt.  C.  A.,  was  born  in  Wisconsin  in  1851  and  began 
steamboating  in  the  Northwest  on  the  St.  Patrick,  running 
on  Puget  Sound,  in  1864.  Captain  Call  is  now  living  in 
Tacoma,  and  at  present  is  master  of  the  steamer  Laurel. 

Callahan.  I).  II. ,  engineer.  Seattle,  Wash. 

Callahan,  William,  chief  engineer  of  steamship  Santa 
Cruz. 

Cambrc,  F.  X.,  shipbuilder,  was  born  in  Canada  in  1843  and 
began  his  marine  career  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  He  has 
been  connected  with  the  business  in  the  Northwest  for  over 
thirty  years,  having  been  first  on  the  Prince  Alfred,  running 
between  San  Franciscoand  Victoria.  He  afterward  served  on  the 
Pacific  and  Idaho,  and  in  1873  began  his  present  occupation  as 
shipbuilder  at  Port  Townsend.  Mr.  Cambre  has  built  a  num- 
ber of  vessels,  among  them  being  the  barkentine  fenny  Lind. 
steamer  Garland,  and  the  Clara  Rollins. 

Campbell,  E.  A.,  master  and  pilot,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Campbell,  Capt.  E.  D.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  has  for  the  past  five 
years  run  the  Violet,  tug  Bee,  and  a  number  of  other  small 
vessels. 

Campbell,  Horace  G.,  engineer,  Portland,  Or. 

Campbell,  J.  I..,  mate  on  the  steamer  Georgie  Oakes,  Coeur 
d'Alene,  Idaho. 

Campbell,  Peter  M.,  chief  engineer,  was  born  in  Glasgow 
in  1857.  After  sailing  in  various  parts  of  the  world  in  the 
steamship  service,  he  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  1886  and 
joined  the  steamer  Gaelic.  He  was  first  assistant  for  two  year* 
and  was  then  appointed  chief  of  the  Costa  Rica,  remaining  in 
that  position  since. 

Campbell,  Thomas  P.,  master  of  steamer  Hustler,  Port- 
land, Or. 

Canavan,  David,  second  assistant  engineer  on  steamship 
Warrimoo,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Caples,  Lafayette,  pilot,  St.  Johns.  Or.,  was  born  in  Ohio 
in  1843  and  began  steamboating  on  the  Eagle  in  1S60.  He 
retired  from  the  river  several  years  ago. 

Card,  Capt.  James  I,.,  New  Westminster,  B.  C,  was  born 
in  Nova  Scotia  in  1X31.  He  sailed  in  the  deep-water  trade  in 
various  parts  of  the  world  until  1S89,  when  he  came  to  British 
Columbia  and  joined  the  tug  Active.  He  has  since  served  as 
master  of  the  steamers  Fniiy  Queen.  Emma.  Telephone, 
William  li  ving  and  Mermaid. 

Carlson,  Capt.  Charles,  was  bom  in  Stockholm,  Sweden, 
and  has  been  engaged  in  the  marine  business  for  twenty 
years.  He  was  for  a  long  time  with  the  Pacific  Coast  Steam- 
ship Company,  leaving  them  to  take  command  of  David 
Morgan  s  steamer  Chilkat.  which  he  handled  until  1S94,  when 
he  died  suddenly  at  Seattle. 

Carlson,  Capt.  N.  P.,  was  born  in  Denmark  in  1864  and 
commenced  sailing  out  of  Hamburg  when  a  boy.  He  came  to 
the  Pacific  Coast  iu  1SS6.  has  since  served  as  master  on  several 
coasting  schooners,  and  is  at  present  in  command  of  the 
fohn  (..  North. 

Carlstou,  Capt.  John,  was  born  in  Sweden  in  1865.  He 
came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  1883  and  joined  the  ship  Marmion 
as  second  mate.  He  ran  in  that  capacity  ou  various  coasting 
vessels  and  a  few  years  later  was  given  command  of  the 
schooner  General  Banning,  where  he  remained  for  two  and  a 
half  years,  then  going  to  the  schooner  Falcon,  of  which  he 
is  still  master.  Previous  to  coming  to  the  Coast.  Captaiu  Carl- 
stou bad  sailed  in  various  parts  of  the  world  and  also  in  the 
steamship  service  out  of  Galveston,  Tex. 

Carr,  Capt.  W.  B.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Carroll  J.  G-,  agent  of  the  West  Coast  Steam  Navigation 
Company,  .Seattle.  Wash. 

Carroll,  James,  engineer,  was  born  in  Ireland  in  1815  and 
followed  his  profession  in  different  parts  of  the  world  before 
coming  to  Oregon.  He  was  for  a  long  time  in  the  employ  of 
the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company,  and  was  one  of  the 
crew  of  the  Teaser  when  she  was  sold  to  that  company  and 
taken  over  the  Cascades.  He  has  lately  been  connected  with 
the  steamer  Harvest  Queen. 

Carstens,  Peter,  master  builder  of  the  Oregon  Railway  & 
Navigation  Company's  steamers. 

Cash,  Capt.  James,  was  born  in  Ireland  in  1847  and  began 
sailing  out  of  English  ports  when  a  boy.  He  came  to  San 
Francisco  in  1859  and  from  there  went  to  the  Eraser  River. 
Since  his  arrival  he  has  had  command  of  many  of  the  prin- 
cipal steamers  around  there,  among  them  being  the  Reliance, 
Royal  City,  Glenora  and  Isabel. 

Cates,  Capt.  J.  A.,  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  was  born  in  Nova 
Scotia.    He  has  been  connected  with  the  marine  business  for 
fifteen  years,  sailing  in  the  Atlantic  coasting  trade  until  1886, 
to  Vancouver.    He  wan  for  three  and  a  half 
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SpratCs  Ark,  Thistle,  City  of  S'anaimo  and  Robert  Dunsmuir, 
leaving  the  latter  steamer  to  purchase  the  tug  Swan,  which  lie 
has  since  commanded. 

Cates,  William,  engineer,  Vancouver,  B.  C,  was  bom  in 
Nova  Scotia.  He  commenced  in  the  marine  service  on  the 
Kobert  Ken  at  Vancouver  in  1887  and  has  recently  been  en 
Kaged  as  engineer  on  the  tug  Swan. 

Catley,  George,  mate  on  coasting  vessels,  has  sailed  out  of 
San  Francisco  on  the  barks  Eldorado,  Alaska,  Constitution, 
A'.  A'.  Ham,  Camden,  and  many  other  well  known  coasters. 
He  i*  at  present  living  at  Port  Towusend. 

Catlell,  Capt.  G.  W.,  was  born  in  Dakota  and  has  been 
running  steamers  on  I^ake  Washington  since  1889. 

Cavalsky,  George,  steward,  was  born  in  Denmark  in  i860. 
He  began  steamboating  on  the  Fraser  River  on  the  Enterprise 
in  18S2,  bos  since  been  connected  with  a  number  of  Fraser 
River  boats,  and  has  recently  been  on  the  City  0/  Nanaimo. 

Cavender,  J.  H.,  Whatcom,  Wash.,  has  served  as  engineer 
on  the  Triumph,  Minnie  M.,  May  Queen,  Cascades,  Susie,  Edna 
and  Chinook. 

Chapman,  Capt.  J.  H.,  Port  Blakely,  was  born  in  Maine  in 
iSoo.  He  sailed  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  for  a  few  years,  came  to 
Paget  Sound  about  1S82,  and  was  first  engaged  on  the  steamer 

Addie. 

Chapman,  R.  L-,  engineer,  Sbclton,  Wash. 

Chapman,  W.  S.,  master  of  steamer  Rover,  Shelton,  Wash. 

Chick,  P.  J.,  Vancouver,  B.  C,  purser  with  1'nioii  Steam- 

»liip  Company. 

Chipperfield,  A.  E.,  mate  on  coasting  vessels,  San  Francisco. 

Chisholm,  M.  H.,  engineer,  New  Westminster,  B.  C. 

Chiswell,  Sydney,  steward,  Seattle,  Wash. 

ChrUtensen,  C,  master  of  sailing  vessels,  was  born  in  Nor- 
way in  1854.  He  has  been  sailing  in  the  coasting  trade  for 
twenty  \cars.  He  was  first  on  the  bark  Huena  Vista,  in  18S0 
was  mate  on  Hie  bark  Lizzie  Marshall,  and  is  at  present 
master  of  the  Imrkentine  /Hscovery. 

Chiistcnsen,  C,  steward,  San  Francisco. 

Chrislcnscn.  Capt.  C.  II.,  w;is  l>om  in  Denmark  in  1857. 
He  has  been  sailing  ou  the  Pacific  Coast  since  1S78  aud  at 
present  is  in  command  of  the  four-masted  schooner  King 

Christensen,  Charles,  mate,  was  born  in  Denmark  in  1851. 
He  began  running  north  out  of  San  Francisco  in  1S72  as  sea- 
man on  the  steamer  John  /,.  Stephens,  and  a  few  years 
afterward  made  a  trip  to  Liverpool  on  a  Pcmvian  ship.  Re 
turniug  from  there  he  again  began  running  on  steamships  on 
the  northern  route  and  has  l>cen  on  the  Pelican,  City  of  Chester, 
'treat  Republic  and  Oiegon,  remaining  with  the  latter  for  over 
fifteen  years,  nine  of  which  he  has  been  mate. 

Christiansen,  Niels  J.,  mate  on  sailing  vessels,  San  Fran- 

i-  :  ■  ■ 

Christiansen.  Charles,  engineer,  Ladner's  Landing,  B.  C, 
*»5  born  in  Sweden  in  1S5S  and  terved  as  fireman  and  engineer 
out  of  Kuropean  ports.  He  came  to  Victoria  in  1S.H2  and  joined 
tlie  steamer  Cariboo  and  Fly  as  fireman,  afterward  serving  on 
the  steamers  Maude,  Heaver,  City  of  Nanaimo,  Hrunette, 
Winnifrtd,  Delta  and  others.  He  is  at  present  engineer  on 
the  Delta. 

Christianson,  N.,  steward,  San  Francisco. 

Christie,  Cupt  J.  R,.  was  born  in  Jcnsev  City.  N.  J  ,  in  1845. 
lie  began  steamboating  in  1862  ou  the  Mountain  Fuck.  In 
isSj  he  went  to  the  Sound,  where  he  remained  three  years,  and 
after  returning  to  the  Columbia  was  councctcd  with  "nearly  all 
"fthe  lower  river  boats,  among  others  being  the  Pioneer,  f'ulia. 
Xeu>  World  and  Okanogan. 

Church,  J.  O  ,  master  and  pilot,  Portland,  Or. 

Clancev,  W.  II  ,  mate,  liegan  steamboating  in  the  North- 
west in  1867  on  the  /.  li.  Ltbbv,  aud  was  also  on  Lake  Tahoe, 
Cal.,  for  a  while.    He  is  at  present  living  in  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Clapp,  A.  C,  master  of  the  ship  Jabez  Howes,  was  born  in 
Maine  in  1841  and  has  been  sailing  in  the  Pacific  Coast  trade 
«nce  1SS2. 

Clapp,  Capt.  Joseph  W.,  was  born  in  Scituate,  Mass.,  in 
1843.  He  has  been  sailing  on  the  Pacific  Coast  since  1879  and 
was  for  five  years  on  the  bark  General  flutter,  owned  by  the 
Puget  Mill  Company.  Captain  Clapp  is  now  living  at  Coupe- 
Tille,  Wash. 

Clark,  Charles  J.,  engineer,  was  born  in  PittBburg,  Penn., 
1864.  His  first  marine  work  was  as  oiler  on  the  steamship 
Walla  Walla  in  1882.  He  was  afterward  on  the  Government 
■aunch  Dispatch  at  Vancouver,  Wash.,  and  has  worked  in 
various  capacities  on  the  steamships  Umatilla,  George  W. 
Elder,  A  a  con  and  Al  Ki,  and  steamers  Mikado,  /.  R.  McDonald, 
Olympian,  Alaskan,  State  of  Washington,  Emma  Hayzt  ard, 
Haisalo  and  Idaho. 


Clarke,  Charles  D.,  purser,  San  Francisco,  was  born  in  New 
Vork  in  1865  and  commenced  his  marine  service  as  purser  on 
the  Eliza  Anderson  in  18S4,  remaining  with  her  for  two  years. 
He  then  purchased  the  steamer  Cascades  in  company  with 
Joseph  B.  Carsc  and  ran  her  four  years.  Mr.  Clarke  soon  sold 
out  his  steambo.it  interests  and  went  to  San  Francisco,  where 
he  entered  the  employ  of  the  California  Navigation  &  Improve- 
ment Company. 

Clarke,  Capt.  Charles  E.,  was  born  in  England  in  1854  and 
came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  1874.  His  first  vessel  here  as  mas- 
ter was  the  schooner  Discovery,  which  he  ran  for  five  years. 
He  was  next  on  the  sehoouer/MUKj/a,  which  he  ran  as  a  trader 
aud  coaster  and  finally  in  the  sealing  business  until  she  was 
seized  in  Bering  Sea  about  1889.  He  then  took  command  of 
the  steamer  Alert  and  has  operated  her  since. 

Cleary,  T.  R.,  engineer,  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in 
1859.  "e  commenced  bia  marine  service  in  San  Francisco  as 
oiler  on  the  John  L.  Stephens  in  1877,  remaining  with  her  for 
two  years  and  then  going  as  secoud  assistant  engineer  on  a 
number  of  small  steamers.  He  was  afterward  on  the  steam- 
ships City  of  Sydney  aud  San  Pablo,  and  was  third  assistant  on 
the  San  Pedro  when  she  was  last  at  Victoria.  Mr.  Cleary  is  at 
present  on  the  steamship  San  Fenito. 

Clem,  W.  W.,  engineer,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Clem,  Louis  L.,  engineer,  Portland,  Or.,  commenced  on 
the  Puget  Sound  steamer  Nellie  iu  1SS4,  and  after  running 
there  a  few  years  went  to  the  Columbia  River.  He  has  recently 
l>een  engaged  ou  the  steamer  Iralda. 

Clemens,  William  W.,  engineer,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Clifford,  James  H.,  mate  of  bark  Co/oma,  was  born  in 
Germany  in  1S59  and  has  been  sailing  out  of  Northwestern 
ports  since  18S7, 

Clinger,  Capt.  F'rank  W,,  was  born  at  Port  Townsend, 
Wash.,  in  1854.  He  commenced  steamboating  on  Puget  Sound 
in  1S86,  but  had  previously  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade  on 
sailing  vessels. 

Cliutbom,  Fred,  mate  on  sailing  vessels,  Eureka,  Cal. 

Cloak,  H.  B.,  engineer,  San  Francisco,  was  born  in  Phila- 
delphia, Penn  ,  in  1852,  ami  liegan  his  marine  service  on  the 
Delaware  River.  He  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  1871,  return- 
ing East  and  coming  out  again  iu  1877,  when  he  entered  the 
employ  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company,  remaining 
with  them  as  second  aud  first  assistant  for  several  years.  He 
has  since  served  as  chief  on  the  steamers  Mary  D.  Hume, 
Ferndate,  Crescent  City,  Del  Norte,  Homer  aud  Ptvtection. 

Clough,  Edgar  D.,  engineer,  Seattle.  Wash.,  was  born  in 
California  in  1865.  He  began  steamboating  ou  the  Columbia 
River  on  the  General  Canhy  in  18.80,  and  for  several  years  past 
has  been  engaged  ou  Puget  Sound. 

Cluncs,  Capt.  C,  was  born  in  New  Zealand  in  1858.  He 
came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  iu  1871  and  began  sailing  out  of 
Victoria  on  the  schooner  Discovery.  He  was  afterward  ou  the 
II  oodside  and  a  number  of  other  small  steamers.  Captain 
Clunes  is  connected  al  present  with  the  steamer  Falcon. 

Clymer,  Capt.  Henry  V.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  was  born  in 
Washington  in  1S62  and  has  been  councctcd  with  the  marine 
business  on  the  Sound  since  1SS4. 

Cody,  Frank,  engineer,  was  born  in  Ireland  in  1864  and 
commenced  his  marine  service  in  the  Northwest  in  1S87.  He 
has  recently  been  connected  with  the  tug  Tacoma. 

Coffin,  William,  engineer,  Portland,  Or. 

Colbert,  Fred,  mate,  Itwaco,  Wash.,  sailed  out  of  San 
Francisco  011  the  ships  //'.  //.  Gauley.  Coquimbo.  and  other 
well  known  coasters,  for  several  years.  He  retired  from  the 
water  about  fifteen  vcars  ago  anil  has  since  engaged  in  the  fish- 
ing business  at  Ilwaco  and  Shoalwaler  Bay. 

Colby,  William,  master  of  sailing  vessels,  was  born  in 
Sweden  in  1838  and  has  been  connected  with  the  marine  busi- 
ness for  forty-three  v  cars.  He  commenced  sailing  out  of  San 
Francisco  in  1866  on  the  bark  Brontes.  He  was  in  command 
of  the  schooner  Courser,  lost  in  1892,  and  has  since  had  charge 
of  the  bark  Mercury. 

Cole,  Harry  W.,  third  officer  of  steamship  Victoria,  was 
born  on  the  steamship  City  of  Mobile  in  1864  and  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  marine  business  since  he  was  sixteen  yean  of 
age- 
Cole,  J.  R.,  engineer,  Seattle,  Wash.,  has  been  steamboat 
ing  in  the  Northwest  since  18S6. 

Cole,  Luther,  engineer,  was  bom  in  Maine  in  1848.  He 
has  followed  his  occupation  since  1S62,  when  he  began  running 
on  the  steamer  Tenino.  Mr.  Cole  has  also  followed  his  profes- 
sion on  the  Snake  River  and  iu  British  Columbia,  and  is  at 
present  on  the  steamer  Messenger. 

Collins,  Henry,  engineer,  was  born  on  Prince  Edward 
Island  in  1856.  lie  was  engaged  for  thirteen  years  with  the 
Boston  &  Savannah  Steamship  Company.    He  came  to  the 
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Pacific  Coast  in  1887  and  joined  the  tug  Escort  No.  with 
which  he  went  to  Astoria,  and  while  there  was  transferred  to 
the  tug  Wizard  as  first  assistant.  He  has  nerved  as  first  and 
second  assistant  on  the  steamers  Venture,  National  City,  West 
Coast,  At  Ki  and  Farallon,  and  as  chief  of  the  l.akme  and  Point 
Arena,  still  being  engaged  on  the  latter. 

Collins,  Patrick  H.,  mate  on  tugboats,  San  Francisco, 
entered  the  service  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  at 
the  Bay  City  in  1879,  remaining  with  them  for  (en  years,  and 
for  the  past  five  years  has  been  on  the  tugs  Alert  and  Relief. 
He  ran  north  with  the  steamship  .San  Pedro  for  about  six 
months. 

Collister.  Capt.  R,  was  born  on  the  Isle  of  Man  in  1843  and 
learned  the  shipbuilding  trade  in  England,  following  that  call- 
ing in  England,  Australia  and  the  United  States.  On  coming 
to  this  country  he  engaged  in  building  river  steamers  at  Fulton, 
III.,  and  afterward  moved  to  Dubuque,  Iowa,  where  he  had 
charge  of  the  yards  owned  by  "  Diamond  Jo"  Reynolds,  the 
famous  Mississippi  River  steamboatman.  Since  coming  to 
Victoria  he  has  hlled  a  number  of  important  positions,  among 
them  being  surveyor  for  the  Board  of  Underwriter*  of  San 
Francisco,  surveyor  for  Lloyds,  and  is  at  present  hull  inspector 
for  the  Dominion  Government. 

Colman,  James  M.,  engineer,  Seattle,  Wash.,  commenced 
on  the  steamer  Vixen  on  Lake  Washington  in  1889  and  has 
receutly  been  on  the  Winnifred . 

Comptou,  Bert,  engineer,  Bay  Center,  Wash.,  was  born  in 
Iowa  in  1861,  began  steamboating  on  Puget  Sound  in  18H4,  and 
has  recently  been  engaged  on  the  Favorite  on  Shoalwater  Bay. 

Comptou,  T.  H..  engineer,  was  born  in  Michigan  in  1865. 
He  followed  his  calling  on  the  Great  Lakes  until  1890,  when  he 
came  to  Seattle. 

Comstock,  R  ,  engineer,  was  born  in  Illinois  in  1861.  He 
came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  1887  as  second  assistant  on  the  steam- 
ship Willamette  Valley,  with  which  he  had  served  for  a  year 
at  New  Orleans  when  the  vessel  was  known  as  the  Caracas. 
He  subsequently  served  on  the  steamships  Mariposa,  City  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  City  of  Chester,  and  a  number  of  others.  Mr. 
Comstock  has  recently  been  engaged  as  first  assistant  on  the 
steamer  Crescent  City. 

Condon,  B.,  engineer,  was  born  in  England  in  1S61  and 
commenced  in  the  marine  service  at  San  Francisco  in  1SS6, 
after  working  four  years  in  the  shoix.  He  served  as  oiler  on 
the  steamships  Idaho,  Victoria,  City  0/  Sydney  and  Zcalandia. 
He  was  afterward  third  assistant  on  the  latter  vessel  and  was 
first  assistant  on  the  steamship  Manuel  Dublin.  He  then 
joined  the  steamship  .S'.i«  h'enito,  where  he  has  served  as  third 
aud  secoud  assistant. 

Condon,  Michael,  engiueer,  began  his  marine  service  at 
San  Francisco  in  1880  as  oiler  on  the  steamship  Orizaba.  He 
was  afterward  011  the  steamships  Ancon,  Los  Angeles,  City  oj 
Chester.  St.  Paul,  San  Pablo,  '/.ealandia  aud  Pomona,  leaving 
deep  water  to  take  the  position  of  first  assistant  on  the  tug 
Vijtlant,  where  he  remained  for  three  years  and  then  joined 
the  Havtian  Republic  as  second  assistant.  For  the  past  two 
years  he  has  been  chief  engineer  of  the  tug  Reliance. 

Counell,  John,  Oakland,  Cal.,  steward  of  steamer  Queen. 

Connelly,  B.  A.,  engineer,  was  bom  in  Ireland  in  1856. 
He  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  iu  1S74  and  was  first  connected 
with  the  steamer  State  of  California.  He  served  as  engiueer 
on  the  J.  IS.  Libby  and  a'uumbcr  of  other  well  known  steamers 
on  Puget  Sound.  He  has  receutly  been  engaged  on  the  steamer 
Golden  (.ate 

Conway,  Capt.  George,  was  born  in  Mississippi  in  1853. 
He  went  to  sea  at  the  age  of  nine  years  ami  has  been  in  con- 
tinuous service  since.  His  first  work  on  the  Pacific  Coast  was 
with  the  steamships  Umatilla  aud  Eastern  Oregon  as  first 
officer.  For  the  past  seven  years  he  has  been  master  of  the 
steamer  Point  Loma. 

Cook,  C.  W.,  Port  Angeles,  Wash.,  mate  on  sailing  vessels, 
retired  from  the  water  several  years  ago. 

Cook,  Capt.  H.  E..  was  born  in  England  in  1849  and  began 
his  marine  career  on  the  Atlantic,  running  between  New  York 
and  Liverpool.  He  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  1870  and 
entered  the  employ  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company, 
running  on  the  Panama  route.  He  was  also  in  their  employ 
on  the  steamship  City  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  leaving  her  in  1889 
and  goiug  to  Vancouver,  B.  C,  where  he  has  since  resided. 

Cooper,  John ,  engineer,  Vancouver,  B.  C,  was  born  in 
Penrith,  England,  in  1S64.  His  first  marine  experience  was  in 
the  Mediterranean  trade.  He  came  to  New  Westminster  in 
1885  and  served  on  the  Leonora  and  other  steamers  011  the 
Fraser  and  Vancouver  routes. 

Copeland.  John,  freight  clerk,  Portland,  Or. 

Corrigan,  Frank,  Vaucouver,  B.  C,  tenth  assistant  engineer 
of  steamship  Empress  of  China. 

Coram,  J-  K.,  San  Francisco,  steward  of  steamer  C/eone. 


Coulter,  J.  P.,  Canby,  Or.,  master  and  pilot  on  Willamette 
River  steamers. 

Coulter,  Charles  A.,  engineer,  South  Bend,  Wash.,  was 
born  in  Illinois  in  1858  and  ran  between  Pittsburg  and  New 
Orleans  on  tugboats  for  eight  years.  He  came  to  Shoalwater 
Bav  in  1889  and  has  served  on  the  Tom  Morris,  Alarm,  City 
of 'Astoria  and  Edgar,  having  been  with  the  latter  vessel  for 
the  past  two  years. 

Courtney,  Daniel,  cugineer,  was  born  in  New  York  in 
1861  and  has  been  running  on  the  Pacific  Coast  since  1878  as 
fireman  and  first  and  second  assistant  engineer. 

Cousins,  Capt.  N.  E.,  was  born  in  Maine  in  1861.  He 
begau  hia  marine  career  in  18S0,  running  coastwise  from  San 
Francisco,  serving  on  the  steamers  Santa  Crux,  Idaho,  Mari- 
posa, Alameda.  Queen,  Empire  and  Areata. 

Cowpcr,  Capt.  John,  was  born  on  the  Isle  of  Man  in  1852 
aud  served  his  apprenticeship  at  Liverpool,  England.  In  1867 
he  joined  the  ship  Holii'ia,  which  he  left  at  Victoria  in  1869 
After  spending  two  years  in  the  whaling  business  on  the 
schooner  Kate,  he  went  to  Australia  and  remained  there  sailing 
and  steamboating  until  1887,  when  he  again  came  to  British 
Columbia  and  joined  the  Alexander  as  quartermaster.  He 
was  then  pilot  on  the  Satuma  aud  other  steamers,  aud  in  1889 
master  of  the  Satuma.  Captain  Cowper  at  present  is  in  charge 
of  the  steamer  Rainbow. 

Cox,  Capt.  James,  master  and  pilot,  Portland,  Or. 

Cox,  W.  A  ,  engineer,  was  born  in  Canada  in  1863  and  has 
been  engaged  iu  the  marine  business  on  Puget  Sound  since 
18S7.  His  first  service  was  on  the  steamer  Rainier.  He  subse- 
quently went  to  the  Rip  Van  Winkle,  and  for  the  past  three 
years  has  been  engaged  on  the  tug  Tyee. 

Craig,  Capt.  Beujamiu,  Seattle,  Wash.,  was  born  in  Nova 
Scotia  in  1835.  He  has  followed  the  marine  business  for  nearly 
forty  vears,  tweutv  of  which  have  been  spent  on  the  Pacific 
Coast' 

Crang,  F.  L-,  mate,  Astoria,  Or. 

Cranuey,  Thomas,  boatbuilder.  Coupeville,  Wash.,  built 
the  Flying  Dutchman,  Linnie,  and  a  number  of  other  steamers 
on  Puget  Sound. 

Crawford,  Sherman  L  ,  engineer,  Hoquiam.  Wash. 

Creamer,  John  C  ,  engineer,  San  Francisco,  was  born  iu 
Pennsylvania  in  185s.  He  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  iSHa 
and  served  four  years  on  the  old  steamship  Shubrick  He 
was  afterward  engaged  on  the  Mansanita,  Holyoke,  Alaskan, 
Point  Arena,  Ferndale,  Wasco  and  other  Sound  steamers,  and 
on  returning  to  San  Francisco  served  on  the  Ronita,  Weeolt, 
tu^  Annie  and  othera 

Crebs,  August,  San  Francisco,  master  of  bark  Empire. 

Creighton,  E.  W. ,  secretary  of  the  Columbia  River  &  Puget 
Sound  Transportation  Company. 

Creighton,  W.  D.,  purser,  was  born  in  Halifax,  Nova 
Scotia,  in  1858.  His  first  work  on  coming  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
was  as  freight  clerk  on  the  Corona,  afterward  holding  a  simi- 
lar position  on  the  Umatilla  and  Santa  Rosa.  He  has  since 
served  on  the  steamers  Santa  Cruz  aud  Gypsy. 

Crigler,  W.  L-,  eugineer,  was  born  in  New  Orleans  in  1854. 
He  served  an  apprenticeship  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  and  after- 
ward served  as  machinist  in  the  United  States  Navy  for  two 
vcars.  After  leaving  the  naval  service  he  ran  on  the  Missis- 
sippi River  towboats.  and  in  1R87  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  ou 
the  steutnship  Willamette  Valley.  He  left  her  soon  after 
arrival  and  remained  011  shore  iu  the  employ  of  her  owners, 
going  back  again  as  chief  about  1892.  In  April,  1S94,  he  was 
appointed  chier  engineer  of  the  steamship  Vaquina,  and  has 
been  running  with  bcr  since. 

Crocket,  George  A.,  mate,  was  born  in  Maiuc  in  1862  and 
began  sailiug  north  from  San  Francisco  in  1882  on  the  steam- 
ship Queen  of  the  Pacific.  In  1884  he  was  master  of  the  fish- 
ing schooner  St.  Louis,  and  has  recently  been  engaged  as  mate 
on  the  tug  Sea  Lion. 

Crofts,  John  J.,  engineer,  was  born  in  England  in  1831. 
After  serving  his  apprenticeship  there  he  came  to  New  York  iu 
1848  and  two  years  later  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  where  he 
was  engaged  on  the  Tennessee  and  Columbia.  He  was  after- 
ward third  assistant  ou  the  steamships  Republic  and  Northerner, 
leaving  the  latter  vessel  in  i860.  He  was  in  the  service  of  the 
Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  for  twenty-seven  years,  most 
of  which  was  spent  on  the  northern  routes.  In  1881  he  was 
appointed  chief  engineer  of  the  steamer  Newport,  filling  that 
position  for  nine  years,  then  taking  a  similar  berth  on  the  Coos 
Pay,  where  he  has  since  remained. 

Croghan,  Frauk,  engineer,  San  Francisco,  was  born  in 
New  York  iu  1864.  He  served  as  secoud  assistant  on  the 
Metico.  Corona,  Willamette  Valley  and  other  steamships,  and 
as  first  assistant  on  the  Arago. 

Crosscup,  H.  B.,  Oakland,  Cal.,  mate  of  steamship 
Mackinaw. 
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Cullum,  W.  J.,  engineer,  Victoria,  B.  C,  was  Iwrn  in  Eng- 
land in  1865.  His  first  work  in  the  Northwest  wu  on  the  Sitr- 
donyx  in  1884,  where  he  remained  for  two  years.  He  then 
joined  the  tug  Lome  and  subsequently  the  Alexander,  He 
has  since  served  011  the  steamer  Yosemxte  and  the  Dominion 
steamers  Sir  James  Douglas  and  Quadra,  remaining  with  the 
latter  vessel  for  the  past  three  years. 

Cumiskey,  Capt-  R.  J.,  was  born  in  New  Bedford,  Mass  , 
in  1S60.  He  began  sailing  out  of  San  Francisco  on  a  whaling 
vessel  in  1881  and  has  since  been  running  to  the  Arctic  Ocean 
almost  continuously.  He  has  been  011  the  barks  Sea  Breeze, 
Xorthern  Light  and  Ba/ena,  running  as  first  officer  on  the 
latter  for  three  years  Captain  Cumiskey  at  present  is  master 
of  the  whaler  tirampus. 

Cummings,  Alexander,  engineer,  Seattle,  Wash.,  was  born 
in  St.  Louis  in  iSbj  and  has  been  steamhoating  in  the  North- 
west since  1S87.  serving  on  the  AWA  Pacific,  Alaskan,  Olym- 
pian, Kingston  and  others.  He  was  on  the  steamship  Ancon, 
wrecked  at  Loring,  Alaska,  in  18S9. 

Cummings,  Capt.  James,  Vancouver,  B  C,  was  l>orn  in 
Scotland  in  1852.  He  followed  the  deep-water  trade  until  1876, 
when  he  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  where  he  has  since  beeu 
engaged,  most  of  the  time  around  Rurrard's  Inlet. 

Cunningham,  Joseph,  engineer,  Portland,  Or. 

Curran,  Deunis,  mate  on  river  steamers,  Astoria,  Or.,  was 
for  several  years  in  the  customs  service  at  Astoria  and  built 
and  ran  the  steamer  Occident  at  that  place. 

Curtis,  James  F.,  engineer,  Houghton,  Wash.,  has  run  most 
of  the  time  on  steamers  on  Lake  Washington 

Curtis,  James  F.,  mate  on  sailing  vessels,  San  Francisco. 

Curtis,  W.  E  ,  steamship  steward,  first  worked  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  on  the  Idaho  in  1S82  and  has  recently  beeu  con- 
nected with  the  Umatilla. 

Curtis.  W.  K.,  purser,  was  born  in  Maine  in  1856.  He 
began  in  the  marine  service  out  of  San  Francisco  in  187$, 
running  first  on  the  steamer  Salinas  and  afterward  on  the 
George  W.  Elder,  Mexico,  Idaho  and  other  steamships  run- 
ning north.  He  has  been  in  the  service  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
Steamship  Company  for  sixteen  years  and  at  present  is 
employed  on  the  City  0/  Topeka. 

Daily,  James,  mate,  Seattle.  Wash. 

Daley,  William,  Seattle,  Wash.,  was  one  of  the  crew  of  the 
Enterprise  in  1858  and  has  since  followed  his  calling  of  engi- 
neer all  over  the  Sound.  He  was  born  in  Ireland  in  1838  and 
was  in  the  steamboat  service  three  years  at  San  Francisco 
before  coming  to  the  Sound. 

Dalton,  Edward  E.,  purser,  Portland,  Or. 

Damon.  Capt.  Herbert,  Oakland,  Cal..  master  of  the 
schooner  Katie  Holmes,  has  served  on  the  vessel  six  years  as 
mate  and  for  the  same  length  of  time  as  master. 

Danfnrtb,  Manley,  engineer,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Daniels,  W.  F,,  mate,  was  born  in  New  York  in  :S6t  and 
came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  1890.  He  ran  first  as  second  mate 
on  the  City  0/  Pttcbta,  then  as  mate  on  the  steamers  l.akme 
and  Truckee.  and  is  still  employed  on  the  latter. 

Darling.  Capt.  L.  I...  Aberdeen,  Wash.,  was  born  in  Iowa 
in  i860.  He  built  the  steamer  Wishkah  Chief  on  Gray's  Har- 
bor iu  iSSg,  aud  operated  her  for  three  years  between  Aberdeen 
and  other  points  on  the  harbor.  He  then  ran  the  steamer 
Aberdeen  and  afterward  the  tug  Herald,  and  has  recently  had 
charge  of  the  steamer  Cruiser. 

Dart,  Capt.  J.  C,  Eureka.  Cal..  master  of  the  schooner 
Spat-row. 

Darweritx,  Otto,  mate  on  sailing  vessels,  San  Francisco, 
has  been  coasting  north  since  1882. 

Dashwood,  W,.  engineer,  was  born  on  the  Isle  of  Wight 
111  1857.  He  served  in  the  Northwest  with  the  Canadian  & 
Australian  steamship  line  as  fourth  engineer  on  the  steamship 
U'arrimoo. 

Davidson,  Charles,  mate  on  sailing  vessels,  San  Fraticisco. 

Davidson,  J.,  master  of  sailing  vessels,  began  sailing  in  the 
Northwest  about  1873  on  the  old  barkentiue  Constitution.  He 
has  since  commanded  various  other  vessels  and  is  at  present 
master  of  the  ship  Commodore. 

Davidson.  William,  Port  Townscnd,  Wash.,  engineer  on 
«teamcr  Evangel. 

Davies,  Enoch,  chief  engineer  of  United  States  steamer 
Cascades,  Portland,  Or. 

Davis,  C.  S.,  master  and  pilot,  Seattle,  Wash.,  was  born  in 
Indiana  in  1859  and  commenced  steamhoating  on  Puget  Sound 
on  the  Welcome  in  1S82. 

Davis,  Herbert,  master  of  tug  Edna,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Davis,  John,  mate  on  sailing  vessels,  was  born  in  Chicago 
in  1 S53.  He  began  sailing  on  the  Great  Lakes  in  1867,  came  to 
the  Pacific  Coast  in  1877,  aud  has  been  in  the  employ  of  the 


Puget  Mill  Company  most  of  the  time  since.  He  sailed  as 
mate  on  the  Kitsap,  Emerald,  Atlanta,  Stagit,  Aikwright  and 
John  A.  Briggs,  and  is  still  with  the  latter  vessel. 

Davis,  Capt.  J.  L.,  Hoquiaui,  Wash.,  was  bom  in  Wash- 
ington Territory  in  1S61  and  commenced  steamhoating  on  the 
I'.  S.  Grant  in  iS>82.  He  was  afterward  on  the  tugs  Ben 
Holladay.  Hunter,  General  Miles,  Traveler,  Ranger  and 
Printer,  and  on  the  steamers  Montesano,  Oneatta,  Aberdeen, 
Tillie  and  Restless,  serving  as  master  of  the  three  last  men- 
tioned. 

Davis,  Lemuel  E.,  engiuccr,  Newport,  Or.,  has  beeu 
engaged  on  the  steamer  Rebecca  C.  on  Yaquina  Bay  since  1K84. 

Davis,  Capt.  Tracy  W.,  Newport,  Or.,  was  born  in  i8j8. 
He  has  been  in  the  steamboat  business  on  Yaquina  Bay  for  a 
number  of  years,  being  at  present  on  the  i'olanla.  At  different 
times  he  has  been  master  of  the  steamers  Richardson,  Tressie 
May,  Benton  and  Rebecca  C,  which  latter  vessel  he  ran  about 
four  years  as  a  ferry-boat.  The  Rebecca  C.  was  built  by  his 
father,  and  he  received  his  master's  papers  to  run  on'  her. 
Other  steamers  with  which  he  has  l>een  connected  are  the 
Kate  and  Anna,  Oneatla  and  Pioneer. 

Davis,  Capt.  W.  A.,  is  a  native  of  California  and  began 
stcamboatiug  on  the  Wenat  in  1875.  Most  of  his  work  ha*  been 
on  the  Cowlitz  anil  Lewis  rivers  routes,  remaining  on  the  latter 
lor  several  years  as  mate  and  master  in  the  employ  of  the  late 
Captain  Thomas.    He  lives  at  La  Ceutcr,  Wash. 

Davis,  William  H  ,  was  born  in  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  in 
1S5S.  He  has  been  steamboating  on  Puget  Sound  since  1876, 
first  as  engineer  on  the  Addie  and  afterward  on  the  J,  li.  Libby, 
Despatch,  Chehalis.  Teaser,  Indiana,  Hermosa.  A.  D.  Smith, 
Cyrus  Walker,  Yakima  ami  Detroit. 

Dawe,  Albert,  mate,  New  Westminster,  B.  C. 

Dawson,  James  A.,  engineer,  was  born  in  Massachusetts  in 
1S51  ami  came  with  his  parents  to  the  Pacific  Coast  three  years 
later.  He  worked  iu  a  machine  shop  for  several  years  arid  in 
18S0  joined  the  steamship  Pelican  as  oiler.  He  was  afterward 
on  the  steamships  Wizard.  Ancon,  Gienada,  Lot  Angeles, 
Mexico,  San  Pablo,  Walla  Walla,  At  Ki  and  Santa  Rosa,  fill- 
ing all  positions  up  to  first  assistant.  He  was  then  appointed 
chief  of  the  steamship  Mexico,  where  he  remained  four  years, 
aud  then  went  to  the  steamer  Alexander  Duncan  iu  the  same 
capacity  for  a  few  years,  leaving  her  for  the  steamship  Queen, 
where  he  has  run  as  first  assistant. 

Day,  J.  II.,  master  and  owner  of  steamers,  Portland,  Or. 

De  Campos,  Capt.  M  ,  was  boru  in  Lisbon,  Portugal,  in 
1848,  and  commenced  sailing  out  of  ports  of  that  country  in 
1S59.  He  was  first  engaged  iu  the  coasting  service,  but  after- 
ward followed  deep-water  sailing  in  the  China,  South  American, 
India  and  Mediterranean  trade.  He  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
several  years  ago  and  at  piesent  has  command  of  the  Bundaleer, 
carrying  coal  between  Nanaimo  and  San  Francisco. 

Decker,  H.  P.,  engineer,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Deckson,  Richard,  Oakland,  Cal.,  served  first  on  the 
steamer  Barnard  Castle  and  is  at  present  mate  on  the  Empire. 

Dedrick,  Fred,  mate  on  coasting  schooners. 

Dehlin,  August,  mate  on  sailing  vessels,  was  born  in  Swe- 
den in  1856  and  sailed  out  of  European  ports  in  the  deep-water 
trade  until  1880.  He  then  began  coasting^  on  the  Pacific  and 
has  recently  been  stcamboatiug  on  Puget  Sound. 

Delanty,  Capt.  William,  Port  Discovery,  was  born  in 
Maine  in  1S36.  He  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  sixties,  entering  the  employ  of  the  Port  Discovery  Mill 
Company.  His  first  marine  work  was  on  the  tug  S.  L.  Maslick, 
which  he  commanded  for  three  years,  and  then  retired  to  devote 
his  time  to  the  company's  mill  business. 

De  Launay,  Scott  A.,  engineer,  Port  Blakely,  Wash.,  was 
born  in  Oregon  iu  1871,  commenced  his  marine  career  on  the 
steamer  Cruiser  on  Grai 's  Harbor  in  1888,  and  has  since  served 
on  the  Olympian,  Rainier,  Queen  City,  and  a  number  of  other 
steamers. 

De  Lauoev,  C.  E-,  eugiucer,  was  born  in  Illinois  in  1867 
and  commenced  steamboating  on  Coos  Bay  iu  1S84,  leaving 
there  shortly  afterward  for  Puget  Sound.  He  is  at  present 
living  in  Seattle,  Wash. 

Delgardno,  James,  was  born  at  Port  Townsenil  in  1859  and 
is  a  son  of  the  pioneer  Captain  Delgardno.  His  marine  experi- 
ence was  limited  to  a  few  years,  in  which  he  operated  the 
schooner  Mary  Taylor.  He  purchased  her  on  the  Columbia 
River,  where  she  was  operated  as  a  bar  tug,  and,  on  bringing 
her  to  the  Sound,  Mr.  Delgarduo  removed  the  machinery  and 
lengthened  her.  After  sailing  her  for  a  short  time  he  sold  her 
to  Captains  Eltershanks,  Thompson  and  Ramsey  of  Victoria, 
who  used  her  as  a  pilot  schooner. 

Dellenger,  Samuel,  mate  and  pilot,  Portland,  Or. 

Denny,  Henry  L.,  engineer,  Seattle,  Wash.,  was  born  in 
Indiana  in  1S38.  He  has  been  connected  with  the  marine 
business  since  1869,  when  he  began  running  on  the  steamer 
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Phantom  on  Puget  Sound.  During  his  career  be  has  been 
engineer  on  the  Cornel,  Yakima,  Otter,  Fanny  Lake,  Zephyr, 
Cascades,  Addie,  Henry  liaitey.  State  of  Washington.  Mult- 
nomah and  IHspatch. 

Derrick,  Louis,  engineer,  San  Francisco. 

Devere,  John,  engineer,  Vancouver,  B.  C,  was  born  in  New 
Brunswick.  He  has  been  stcamboating  in  the  Northwest  for 
seven  vears  and  is  at  present  first  assistant  on  the  steamer 
Cut,/,. 

Devereaux,  William,  engineer,  San  Francisco. 

Dick,  William,  engineer,  Victoria,  H.  C,  was  born  in  Scot- 
land in  1855.  He  came  to  Victoria  in  1S90  and  has  since  been 
engaged  011  the  Islander,  Quadra  atid  other  steamers.  Previous 
to  his  arrival  he  was  for  many  years  emplovcd  on  steamers  on 
the  River  Tay. 

Dickson,  George  W.p  Vancouver,  B.  C-,  engineer  on 
steamer  Leonora. 

Dickson,  P.  A.,  mate,  San  Francisco. 

DieckhofT,  F..  W.,  engineer,  Seattle,  Wash.,  has  been 
steatnboatiug  on  the  Sound  since  1889  aud  has  recently  been 
engaged  on  the  tug  Wanderer. 

Dinsmore,  F.  B.,  master  of  sailing  vessels,  was  born  in 
Maine  in  1849  and  has  been  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade  but  a 
short  time. 

Dixon,  William,  master  of  steamer  <>.  A'.,  Astoria,  Or. 

Dobcson,  Thomas,  engineer,  Nanaimo,  B.  C,  was  born  in 
Newcastle,  England,  in  [844.  He  ran  for  some  time  lietween 
Newcastle  and  London  and  also  in  the  Mediterranean  trade. 
He  has  been  connected  with  steamboating  hut  little  since  com- 
ing to  the  Pacific  Coast  and  is  engaged  in  repairing  vessel*  at 
Nanaimo. 

Dobson,  C.  H.,  engineer,  was  born  iu  New  York  in  1S37. 
He  went  to  Nicaragua  in  1H5S  to  run  a  steamer  011  the  river 
there,  but  the  company  backing  the  enterprise  failed,  and  he 
crossed  the  isthmus  on  foot  and  came  to  San  Francisco,  where 
he'entered  the  employ  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company. 
He  ran  for  many  years  on  the  (iolden  Age  and  Sacramento. 
At  present  he  is  connected  with  the  whaler  Helvidcrc. 

Dobson.  Thomas  H.,  second  officer  on  steamship  Victoria, 
was  born  in  Scotland  in  1865  and  has  been  connected  with  the 
marine  business  for  eleven  years. 

Dodd.  Capt.  A.,  was  born  in  Ireland  in  i8j6  and  came  to 
the  Pacific  Coast  in  1861.  He  commenced  running  in  the 
Puget  Sound  lumber  trade,  and  was  for  a  few  years  master  of 
the  Minnie  C.  Atkins.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  go  north  in 
the  codfishiug  business,  but  afterward  returned  to  the  lumber 
trade,  sailing  the  Atkins  until  1873,  when  she  was  sunk  by 
the  schooner  Laura  May.  In  1874  he  built  the  schooner 
Venus,  which  he  sailed  until  1881,  when  he  constructed  the 
schooner  Howard,  with  which  he  remained  thirteen  vears.  dis- 
posing of  her  iu  1894  to  take  command  of  the  bark  Vtdette.  of 
which  he  is  part  owner. 

Donald,  William,  mate,  Newcastle,  Wash, 

Donaldson,  J.  J.,  engineer,  Seattle,  Wash.,  was  born  in 
Michigan  in  1S59.  He  came  to  Puget  Sound  in  1S87  and  was 
first  engaged  on  the  steamer  Kip  Van  IVinkle. 

Donaldson.  James,  third  assistant  engineer  on  steamship 
Victoria,  was  Iwrii  in  Scotland.  He  came  to  ihe  Pacific  Coast 
with  the  steamer  City  of  Seattle,  and  has  spent  most  of  the  time 
since  on  steamers  running  to  China.  When  ashore  he  resides 
on  a  fine  ranch  at  (Jueels,  Wash. 

I>oney,  G.  W.,  master  and  pilot,  was  born  iu  Pennsylvania 
iu  1859.  He  began  steamboaling  on  Puget  Sound  on  the 
Evangel  in  1S82,  was  afterward  on  the  Washington,  and  has 
since  filled  different  positions  on  the  steamers  State  of  Wash- 
ington, Sehome.f.  A'.  McDonald,  Mabel,  Henry  Bailey,  Annie 
M.  Pence,  Flyer  and  others. 

Douovau,  Thomas,  mate,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Dorn,  Capt.  F.  A.,  is  a  native  of  Quincy,  Mass.  He  came 
to  the  Pacific  Coast  ou  the  clipper  ship  Dauntless  in  1871  aud 
continued  with  her  until  1879.  when  he  returned  to  San  Fran- 
cisco anil  made  a  number  of  voyages  to  the  South  Sea  Islands. 
For  the  past  few  years  he  has  been  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  trade 
in  command  of  the  barkentine  Planter. 

Douglas,  George  W.„  Whatcom,  Wash.,  master  of  steamer 
Emma  D. 

Douglass,  John,  engineer,  Portland,  Or. 

Dow,  Frank  P.,  master,  Whatcom,  Wash. 

Dragoylovich,  Christ,  chief  engineer,  Vancouver,  B.  C, 
was  born  in  Austria  in  1857  and  has  lieen  engaged  in  the  steam- 
ship service  ou  the  Mediterranean,  Red,  Baltic  and  Black  seas 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  He  came  to  British  Columbia 
in  1S91  and  entered  the  employ  of  the  L'uion  Steamship  Com- 
pany as  chief  engineer  of  their  steamer  Comox. 

Dreunon,  William  H.,  engineer,  Astoria,  Or. 


Drew,  Oscar  A.,  engineer,  Seattle,  Wash.,  was  born  in 
Boston  in  1S56.  He  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  1S80  and 
began  steamboaling  on  the  Daisy.  He  was  afterward  engaged 
on  the  Zephyr,  Idaho,  Sua  ess,  .Xellic,  L.  f.  Perry,  St.  Patrick 
and  others,  retiring  from  the  water  a  short  time  ago  to  take  a 
position  as  engineer  in  the  Seattle  Fire  Department. 

Dreyer,  Capt.  Philip,  was  born  in  Denmark  in  1859.  began 
sailing  on  the  Pacific  Coast  on  the  schooner  Parallel  in  1881, 
and  is  at  present  master  of  the  schooner  Lyman  D.  Foster. 

Drisko,  W.  F.,  mate,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Drouillard,  John,  engineer,  commenced  his  marine  service 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  as  fireman  on  the  steamer  Shuttrick  in 
1878.  He  has  since  run  as  second  or  first  assistant  on  the 
steamships  Umatilla,  Walla  Walla,  Mexico.  S'oyo  and  Lai 
me,  anil  the  tugs  Sea  Lion  and  Wanderer.  He  has  also  served 
as  chief  of  the  steamers  l.akme  and  San  fuan.  While  on  the 
Sound  he  was  chief  on  the  steamer  Nellie  on  the  Snohomish 
route.  Recently  he  has  been  employed  ou  the  steamships 
Mackinaw.  Ata'go,  Areata,  Yaauina  and  Alcatraz. 

Drury,  J.  R.,  engineer,  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  in  1S63, 
commenced  steamboatiue  at  Victoria  ou  the  I'eatt  in  18S4.  and 
is  at  present  connected  with  the  steamer  Maty  F.  Pertey. 

Dubeck,  Frank,  master  aud  pilot,  Portland.  Or. 

Dudley,  A.  J.,  engineer,  Portland,  Or.,  has  been  steam- 
boating  in  the  Northwest  for  the  past  ten  years.  He  began  on 
the  steamer  Cruiser.  Capt.  John  Reed,  and  remained  with  her 
and  the  tugs  Traveler  ami  Hunter  until  1890.  He  soon  after- 
ward joined  the  steamer  llil/afia,  Captain  Bailey,  and  on 
leaving  her  served  on  the  Alliance,  Capt.  John  Peterson. 

Duffy,  Peter,  engineer,  San  Francisco. 

Duhig,  Fred,  engineer,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Duntou,  Oliver,  engineer,  was  born  in  Maine  in  1858.  began 
sailing  out  of  Atlantic  ports  when  a  boy,  and  came  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  in  1SS6  as  oiler  011  the  steamship  Al  A'i.  He 
remained  with  her  three  years,  then  went  to  the  steamship 
Walla  Walla  as  water-tender  and  second  assistant  engineer, 
and  was  next  ou  the  steamers  Caspar,  Cleone,  Lag  una  and 
Greenwood.  He  joined  the  steamer  Alcatraz  about  three  years 
ago  as  first  assistant  and  was  afterward  promoted  to  the  position 
of  chief  engineer,  which  he  still  holds.  • 

Dyer,  Fred  A.,  master,  was  born  in  Missouri  in  1836  ami 
came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  1869,  first  running  on  the  steamer 
Mary  Woodruff.  In  1SR4  he  built  the  steamer  fames  MaS'aught 
at  Seattle  and  ran  her  four  years.  He  served  on  the  steamer 
/stand  Helle  for  a  short  time,  and  also  on  the  steamer  Teaset 
on  the  Victoria  and  Westminster  route.  He  then  settled  at 
Lyman,  Wash.,  on  a  ranch,  where  he  is  living  at. the  present 
time. 

Dyreborg,  Capt.  R.  H.,  was  born  in  Denmark  in  1S4S  and 
came  to  San  Francisco  in  1875.  having  previously  sailed  in 
deep-water  ships  all  over  the  world.  He  has  been  running 
most  of  the  time  iu  the  coasting  trade  since  his  arrival,  his  last 
command  being  the  bark  Forest  Queen. 

Eastabrook,  Capt.  G.  L.,  New  Denver,  B.  C.  was  l>oru  iu 
New  Brunswick  in  1846.  He  commenced  the  marine  business 
in  1867  ou  the  steamer  Rothesay  on  the  St.  John  River.  He 
followed  deep  water  for  a  number  of  years  and  in  1892  took 
charge  of  the  W.  Hunter,  the  only  steamer  on  Slocan  I«*ke. 

Edgctt,  Arthur,  master  mariner,  Vancouver,  B.  C,  has 
recently  been  engaged  011  the  steamer  Zona. 

Edington,  Thomas,  mate,  Victoria,  B.  C. 

Edwards,  H.  S..  steward  ou  sailing  vessels,  has  been  sailing 
ou  the  coast  since  1881. 

Ellingseu,  Capt.  Ole  Peter,  Parkersburg,  Or.,  was  born  in 
Norway  in  1845  and  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  1871.  Iu  1876 
he  was  mate  of  the  steamer  Cordelia,  running  to  Coquille.  and 
served  as  mate  in  the  Coos  Bay  trade  until  1S84,  when  he 
retired  from  the  water  for  nine  years.  He  returned  in  1893  as 
master  of  the  schooner  Parkersburg,  of  which  he  is  still  in 
command. 

Ellingsou,  Charles,  mate  on  sailing  vessels,  was  bom  in 
Norway  in  1858.  He  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  1884  and  has 
beeu  sailing  north  from  San  Francisco  since.  He  has  recently 
lieen  connected  with  the  schooner  Addie. 

Elliott,  E.  M.,  engineer,  Marshfield,  Or.,  was  bom  in 
Texas  in  1867.  He  commenced  his  marine  career  on  Gray's 
Harbor  in  i8ft8,  remaining  there  four  years,  and  then  went* to 
Coos  Bay,  where  he  is  at  present  engaged  as  engineer  on  the 
Comet. 

Ellis,  R.  H.,  engineer,  Port  Townsend,  Wash. 

Ellis,  Capt.  W.  H.,  Eureka,  Cal.,  was  born  in  Massachu- 
setts in  1838  and  began  his  marine  service  on  the  Atlantic 
Coast  at  the  age  of  ten.  He  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  1862 
as  first  officer  of  the  bark  Harry  Hammond,  of  which  he  was 
placed  in  command  oil  arrival.    He  commanded  American 
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vessel*  under  the  British  flag  for  twenty  years,  sailing  to  all 
parts  of  the  world.  In  1SS7  he  returned  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
and  located  at  Eureka,  hut  soon  returned  to  the  water  as  master 
of  the  schooner  Sparrou-  for  three  years,  and  is  at  present  on 
the  schooner  Halcyon. 

Ellison,  Isaac,  mate.  Portland,  Or.,  was  horn  in  Liverpool, 
Knglaad.  in  1S48.  He  came  to  Sun  Francisco  in  1803  and  since 
then  has  navigated  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  Coast  from  Cape 
Hotn  to  Alaska. 

Ellisou,  Thomas,  San  Francisco,  chief  steward  of  steamer 
Wellington. 

Elrod,  Capt.  W.  F.,  was  born  on  Prince  Edward  Island  in 
1S46.  He  sailed  in  the  deep-water  service  and  on  the  Great 
Lakes  until  1S72,  when  he  retired,  hut  ten  years  later  came 
lo  Coos  Bay.  He  purchased  the  steamer  Lulu,  ran  her  for  a 
year,  and  on  disposing  of  her  remained  ashore  for  a  few 
months.  He  then  took  command  of  the  tug  /.Minn  and  after- 
ward the  Katie  Coot.  Express.  Cumtux  and  Milton.  He  is  at 
present  living  at  Marshfield,  Or. 

F.lsmorc,  John,  master  and  pilot,  was  born  in  England  in 
1S61.  He  came  to  Puget  Sound  in  1S76,  his  first  work  being 
on  the  steamer  Nellie.  He  was  afterward  on  the  Eliza  Ander- 
sen. George  E.  Starr,  aud  a  number  of  other  well  known 


elbrecht,  R.  T. 
Lake  Washington,  Wash. 

Knglish.  John,  engineer,  San  Francisco,  has  been  in  the 
steamship  service  on  the  Coast  since  1872.  He  has  run  north 
on  the  steamer*  Walla  Walla,  Columbia,  ffayiian  Republic 
and  tug  Fearless,  and  is  still  connected  with  the  latter. 

Enson,  C,  male  on  sailing  vessels,  has  been  sailing  in 
leep  water  and  coastwise  out  of  San  Francisco  since  1871,  aud 
fo:  the  past  two  years  has  been  on  the  schooner  Clemlale. 
Epler.  John  II..  engineer,  Portland,  Or. 
Erickson,  E.  T.,  San  Francisco,  mate  on  sailing  vessels. 
Krick&oti,  Capt.  Emanuel,  Hofmiam,  Wash.,  was  born  in 
Sweden  in  1854  and  has  been  in   the  marine  business  for 
twenty-three  years,    He  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  1S87  and 
has  been  engaged  on  nearly  all  the  steamers  on  Grav's  Harbor, 
wing  as  master  on  the  Edgar,  Restless  and  Tiliie. 

Krickson,  Capt.  Frank,  San  Francisco,  was  born  in  Fin- 
land in  1851.  He  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  1881,  shipping 
first  as  seaman  on  the  barkentine  S'orth  Bend.  He  afterward 
ran  as  mate  on  a  number  of  coasting  vessels  and  in  1891  was 
given  command  of  the  schooner  Antelope,  w  ith  which  he  still 
remains. 

Erickson,  John,  mate  011  sailing  vessels,  San  Francisco. 

Ericsson,  Charles,  mate  on  coasting  vessels,  was  born  in 
Sweden  in  1S65  aud  commenced  his  marine  service  in  his 
native  country.  He  has  been  running  north  from  San  Fran- 
cisco for  about  nine  vcars,  and  for  some  time  past  has  been 
first  officer  on  the  steamer  Whilesboro. 

Ernst,  Capt.  Jacob,  Marshfield,  Or.,  master  and  engineer, 
was  born  in  Ohio  in  1845  and  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  1874, 
beginning  his  marine  career  as  deckhand  on  the  steamer 
Messenger.  He  was  afterward  master  of  the  Messenger  and  of 
the  steamer  Myrtle,  and  since  1875  has  at  different  times  com- 
manded nearly  every  steamer  on  Coos  Bay.  At  present  he  is 
master  of  the  steamer  Butcher  Hoy, 

Etheruige,  C,  Olympia,  Wash.,  boatbuilder,  built  the  Alida 
and  other  well  known  Sound  vessels. 

Eustis,  Samuel,  engineer  and  pilot,  Seattle,  Wash.,  was 
Wn  in  Ottawa,  III.,  and  has  been  steamboating  on  the  Sound 
for  about  five  years. 

Evans,  John,  engineer,  San  Francisco,  was  born  in  England 
in  1837  and  was  for  several  years  in  the  British  Navy.  He 
came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  1S76  and  joined  the  steamship 
I. ikelike  at  Honolulu,  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade  around  the 
Hawaiian  Islands.  After  leaving  there  Mr.  Evans  made  a  trip 
to  Australia,  but  soon  afterward  returned  to  the  Islands  and 
went  to  Panama,  where  he  was  in  the  employ  of  the  canal  com- 
pany for  three  years.  On  his  return  to  San  Francisco  he 
secured  a  position  with  the  Union  Iron  Works,  working  on  the 
cruiser  Charleston.  In  1S88  he  joined  the  steamship  Willa- 
mette, leaving  her  a  few  months  later  to  go  to  Honolulu,  where 
he  served  for  sixteen  months  on  a  steamer  plying  between  the 
Islands.  In  Decemlier.  1893,  he  went  to  the  United  States 
steamer  Hartley  at  San  Francisco  and  has  since  remained  with 
her. 

Evans,  W.  H.,  engineer,  Vancouver,  B.  C.  was  born  in 
Kngland  in  1862  and  served  an  apprenticeship  at  T.  Richardson 
&  Sons,  afterward  joining  the  tramp  steamship  Sneden.  He 
was  employed  on  a  number  of  steamships  and  has  been  in 
several  collisions.  In  1SS4  he  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  and 
entered  the  employ  of  railroad  contractor  Onderdonk.  In  1889 
he  joined  the  steamer  Reaver  as  second  assistant,  remaining 
with  her  but  two  trips,  when  she  was  wrecked.    He  ' 


quently  on  the  steamers  Vancouver,  Leonora.  Swan,  Agnes. 
C  miser  anil  Fairy  Queen.  He  made  a  few  trips  as  sixth  assis- 
tant engineer  011  the  steamship  Empress  of  China. 

Evcrson,  William  T.,  Portland,  Or.,  was  born  in  Ohio  in 
1S47.  He  began  steamltoating  on  the  Columbia  River  in  1S79 
and  was  engaged  on  the  United  States  steamers  Lincoln  and 
Cascades  for  several  years.  He  then  retired  from  the  water  and 
entered  the  employ  of  the  Portland  Iron  Works,  where  he  has 
been  master  mechanic  for  several  years,  and  was  recently 
appointed  to  the  new  office  of  stationary-  boiler  inspector  at 
Portland. 

Ewrv,  George,  engineer,  was  born  in  Portland,  Or.,  in 
lS6t.  He  was  with  the  Jefferson  Street  Ferrv  Company  for 
"  years,  and  has  since  served  as  chief  engineer  of  the 
I  Salem,  //atlie  Relle  and  Kehani. 
Fader,  C»pt.  E.  J  ,  Vancouver,  B.  C,  was  bom  in  Halifax, 
Nova  Scotia,  in  1863.  On  coming  to  the  Northwest  he  ran  for 
some  time  as  master  of  the  steamer  Muriel,  having  charge  of 
her  when  she  picked  up  the  crew  of  the  Heaver  at  the  lime  of 
her  loss. 

Fairfield,  Daniel,  engineer,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Fandrich,  Julius,  mate  on  sailing  vessels,  was  born  in 
Russia  in  1846.  He  was  engaged  for  ten  years  on  the  schooner 
Electric  and  has  since  sailed  on  a  number  of  other  well  known 
coasters.  He  has  been  on  the  Pacific  Coast  for  twenty-five 
years,  and  is  at  present  sailing  on  the  schooner  Bobolink. 

Farley.  M.  H.,  engineer,  Seattle,  Wash.,  was  born  in 
I)ubu<|uc,'  Iowa,  and  commenced  steamboating  on  the  Willa- 
mette River  in  lSN>,  After  running  there  a  few  years  he  went 
to  Puget  Sound,  where  he  has  since  been  engaged,  recently 
working  on  the  steamer  /V<Yoi7  as  chief  engineer.  He  was  also 
for  a  short  time  on  the  middle  and  upper  Columbia  River. 

Farmer,  H.  W.,  engineer,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Fast,  Axel,  engineer,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Faugh,  Thomas,  engineer,  Marshfield,  Or.,  was  bora  in 
Tennessee  in  1849  and  commenced  his  marine  service  on  the 
Mississippi  River  He  came  to  Coos  Bay  in  18S7  and  has  since 
been  engaged  on  different  steamers  there  aud  on  the  Coquille 
and  Siuslaw  rivers. 

ison,  Alexander,  New  Westminster,  B.  C,  purser, 
Pacific  Navigation  Company. 
Ferguson,  M.  J.,  engineer,  was  born  in  Belfast,  Ireland,  in 
1848.  He  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  on  the  steamship  Arizona, 
remaining  with  her  a  few  months,  and  then  working  at  his 
trade  of  boiler-maker  for  six  years.  In  1S79  he  entered  the 
employ  of  the  North  Pacific  Trading  &  Packing  Company, 
going  north  for  them  and  assisting  in  erecting  a  sawmill  and 
tannery  011  Prince  of  Wales  Island.  He  remained  in  their 
employ  for  five  years,  and  while  there  took  the  first  steamer 
over  Copper  River  bar  into  Cape  Marlin  delta.  Mr.  Ferguson 
then  went  as  engineer  on  the  steamer  Thistle  for  a  year,  and 
was  for  two  years  engineer  on  the  steamer  Gertie  Story,  then 
owned  by  Walter  Story,  who  was  building  >  cannery  on  Kyack 
Island.  He  was  also  engineer  on  the  tug  Ihmald  for  a  year 
while  she  was  towing  on  the  Sound,  and  spent  one  year  in  the 
Arctic  as  chief  engineer  of  a  whaling  steamship.  Mr.  Ferguson, 
in  addition  to  his  established  reputation  as  an  engineer,  is 
quite  well  known  as  an  athlete,  having  taken  a  number  of 
prizes  at  athletic  contests  in  England.  Ireland  and  the  United 
States.  At  present  he  is  living  in  San  Francisco. 
Ferguson.  William,  steward,  San  Francisco. 
Field,  Archie,  Ladner's  Landing.  B.  C.  master  of  the  tug 
Delta. 

Fields,  Capt  John  M.,  was  born  in  Ireland  in  1841.  He 
has  been  in  the  steamship  service  on  the  Pacific  Coast  since 
1S69.  running  as  first  officer  on  the  I'akota,  Sierra  Xevada, 
Aja.x,  Oriflamme,  State  of  California  and  other  steamers. 

Finn,  L- J.,  engineer,  Port  Townsend,  Wash.,  was  born  in 
Michigan  in  1S62.  He  has  been  connected  with  the  marine 
business  for  twelve  years,  and  has  run  on  steamers  on  Puget 
Sound  since  1SS7.  most  of  the  time  as  second  assistant. 
Fisher,  Capt.  A.  C,  master  aud  pilot,  Astoria,  Or. 
Fisher,  Peter,  steward  of  schooner  Charles  A.  Folk,  has 
been  sailing  on  the  Pacific  Coast  since  1875. 

Fitch,  Capt.  Frank  E.,  was  born  in  New  Vork  in  1844  and 


boy  11 00. 

He  was  for  a  short  time  boatkeeper  of  the  State  pilot  schoon 
San  fose  off  the  mouth  of  the  Columhia  River,  and 


has  been  sailing  in  various  parts  of  the  world  since  boyhood. 
He  was 

San  fo 

ward  appointed  harbor  master  of  the  city  of  Portland. 

Fitzgerald,  Thomas,  Vancouver,  B.  C,  sixth  assistant 
engineer  of  steamship  Warnmoo. 

Flavcl,  Capt.  J.  H..  Edison.  Wash.,  was  born  in  Virginia  in 
1S32.  He  came  to  Pugel  Sound  in  the  fifties  and  was  for 
several  years  in  the  employ  of  the  Russian  American  Telegraph 
Company  as  master  of  the  schooner  Winged  Racer,  He  retired 
from  the'  water  about  twenty  years  ago. 
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Flint,  Harry  F.,  engineer,  was  bom  in  New  York  City  in 
1867.  He  commenced  stcamboating  on  Puget  Sound  in  1881 
as  fir* m an  on  the  Hope,  and  was  afterward  on  the  revenue  cut- 
ter Oliivt  Wolcott  and  on  Alaska  steamers.  He  commenced 
tugboating  several  years  ago  aud  is  at  present  engaged  on  the 
Sfii  Lion. 

Flint,  Julius,  master,  Port  Townsend,  Wash.,  was  born  in 
Denmark  in  1812.  He  began  sailing  on  the  Pacific  Coast  iu 
1S71  on  the  bark  Amethyst.  In  1879  he  was  in  the  employ  of 
the  Alaska  Fur  Company  between  San  Francisco  and  Alaska, 
remaining  with  them  until  1882.  He  then  commenced  tug- 
boating  on  Puget  Sound,  running  as  mate  and  pilot  on  the 
S.  L.  Mastick.J.  B.  Libby,  Sea  Lion  and  others. 

Foberg,  Alfred,  mate,  San  Francisco. 

Foley,  Capt.  J.  B.,  was  born  on  Prince  Edward  Island  in 
1858.  He  wan  in  the  Gloucester,  Mass.,  fishing  fleet  as  seaman 
for  eight  years  and  then  took  command  of  a  mackerel  schooner. 
He  came  to  British  Columbia  in  1887  and  joined  the  tug  Velos 
as  mate,  and  wax  afterward  on  the  steam  schooner  Mischief  and 
the  Capilano,  engaged  in  halibut  fishing.  Captain  Foley  is  at 
present  manager  of  the  American  Fish  Company  at  New  West- 
minster, B.  C. 

Foley,  Thomas,  engineer,  was  born  in  San  Francisco  and 
began  stcamboating  on  Puget  Sound  iu  1880  on  the  J.  It.  Libby. 
He  has  since  beeu  connected  with  a  number  of  well  known 
Puget  Sound  steamers  and  was  with  the  /.  R.  McDonald 
when  she  burned  at  Prevost  Island. 

Forman,  Capt.  John  D.,  Nauaimo,  B.  C. 

Forrest,  Capt.  C.  M.,  was  born  in  Sweden  in  1846  and  ran 
on  sailing  vessels  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  for  a  few  years,  coming 
to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  1866.  The  following  are  the  names  of 
some  of  the  vessels  he  has  been  connected  with  :  ships  Caroline 
Reed,  Helios,  bark  A/tnatia,  schooner  Wild  Pigeon,  wrecked 
at  Stewart's  Point  about  1873,  schooners  Pharbc  Fay,  Arizona, 
I'anderbilt.  Slaghound,  Jennie  Thelin,  Fannie  Dutard,  Elsie, 
and  steamer  Easlporl,  running  to  Coos  Bay.  For  the  past  nine 
years  he  has  been  connected  with  the  schooner  Metancthon  as 
master,  running  from  San  Francisco  to  Alaska  points  and 
Gray's  Harbor. 

Foster,  Capt.  Henry,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Foster,  Robert,  engineer,  Victoria,  B.  C,  was  born  in  New 
York  City  in  1857  and  began  running  on  the  steamer  Otter  out 
of  Victoria  in  1887.  He  continued  there  for  two  years  aud  was 
then  with  the  British  Colombia  Transportation  &  Towing 
Company  on  the  steamers  Beaver,  Grappler  and  Pilot.  He 
has  also  served  on  the  steamers  Sardonyx,  Cariboo  and  Fly  and 
Gertrude.    He  has  recently  been  on  the  steamer  Joan. 

Foster,  Thomas,  master  mariner,  Victoria,  B.  C. 

Fowler,  G.  C,  engineer,  San  Francisco,  was  born  in  New 
York  in  1S27  and  served  for  a  gTeat  many  years  on  Vandcrbilt's 
steamers  on  the  Atlantic  Coast,  running  as  chief  engineer  011 
the  North  Star.  Northern  Light,  Star  of  the  West,  Neif  York 
and  others.  From  Vandcrbilt's  employ  Mr.  Fowler  went  to  the 
Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company,  working  for  them  fifteen 
years,  eight  of  which  he  was  superintending  engineer  in  the 
construction  of  the  steamships  Acapu/co,  Grenada,  Colon, 
Colima,  City  of  Toiio  and  City  of  Feting.  He  remained  with 
them  on  the  Pacific  Coast  for  a  vcar  and  then  resigned  and 
engaged  in  the  coal  trade. 

Fox,  A.  I,.,  engineer,  Astoria,  Or. 

Fox,  James  C,  engineer,  Astoria,  Or. 

Fox,  John,  engineer,  Astoria,  Or.,  superintendent  of  Astoria 
Iron  Works. 

Franke,  U.  J.,  mate  on  sailing  vessels,  has  been  in  the 
coasting  trade  for  twelve  years. 

Frascr,  A.  M.,  engineer.  Port  Townsend,  Wash,,  was  born 
in  Scotland  in  1847.  He  came  to  Puget  Sound  in  1S76,  began 
running  as  second  assistant  on  the  Favorite,  and  was  afterward 
employed  ou  the  St.  Patrick,  Colfax,  Polilkvfsky,  Enterprise, 
Queen  City  and  Wildwood. 

Fraser,  Daniel,  engineer,  was  born  in  Nova  Scotia  aud 
began  steamboatiug  on  Puget  Sound  in  18S2  on  the  Politkofsky, 
where  he  was  engaged  as  first  assistant  and  chief  four  years. 
He  was  afterward  on  the  Sarah  M.  Renton,  Fanny  Lake, 
George  E.  Starr  and  others. 

Fraser,  Capt.  Lyman  H.,  New  Westminster,  B.  C,  was  bom 
in  Nova  Scotia  in  1867.  He  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  1890 
and  joined  the  Frascr  River  steamer  Telephone  as  mate  for  two 
and  one-half  years.  He  was  afterward  master  of  the  Delta  and 
then  took  command  of  the  Telephone. 

Frederick,  Capt.  Robert,  Jr.,  Bandon,  Or.,  was  bora  in 
Petaluma,  Cal.,  in  1868  and  commenced  stcamboating  in  1889 
on  the  Restless  on  Coquille  River.  He  has  since  been  con- 
nected with  the  Dispatch  and  Alert. 

Freeman,  A.,  master  mariner,  Vancouver,  B.  C-,  came  to 
Vancouver  in  1890  aud  has  since  been  connected  with  the 
Skxdegate,  Culeh,  Glide,  Comox  and  Capilano. 


Freeman,  F.  W.,  mate  on  sailing  vessels  and  steam 
schooners,  was  for  seven  years  ou  the  Helen  W.  Atmy  and 
has  served  ou  other  will  known  vessels. 

Freeman,  Capt.  Joseph,  was  born  in  Brewster,  Mass.,  in 
•  835.  began  in  the  marine  business  in  1851,  and  has  been  sail- 
ing in  various  parts  of  the  world  since.  He  lost  the  ship 
Gold  Hunter  in  the  China  Sea  and  with  great  difficulty  reached 
shore.  On  returning  to  the  1'tiited  Slates  he  remained  ashore 
four  years,  and  then  took  command  of  the  ship  Glory  of  the 
Seas,  which  he  has  sailed  since  18S5. 

Freeman,  T.  J.,  Vancouver,  B.  C,  wharfinger  of  Union 
Steamship  Company. 

Frecthy.  W.  A,,  master  of  American  bark  Portland  Lloyds. 

French,  Capt.  Austin  I,.,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

French,  E.  J.,  engineer,  was  bora  in  California  in  1S62  and 
has  been  engaged  in  the  marine  business  since  1 883.  He  has 
recently  been  connected  with  the  Rosalie  on  Puget  Sound. 

French,  Capt.  G.  H„  New  Westminster,  B.  C,  master  of 
towing  steamers. 

Frye,  Capt.  George  F-,  who  was  ou  the  /.  B.  Libby  as 
purser  and  master  during  ber  early  days  on  Puget  Sound,  was 
born  in  Germany  in  1833  and  has  had  but  little  experience  in 
steamboatiug.  He  ran  as  purser  ou  the  Libby  (or  about  a  year, 
in  1S70  had  command  of  the  steamer,  and  as  captain  and  purser 
ran  her  about  four  years.  On  failing  to  again  secure  the  mail 
contract  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  he  retired  from  the 
water  and  baa  not  been  identified  with  the  marine  business  since. 

Frye,  George  W.,  shipping  master.  Victoria,  B.  C. 

Fuller,  C.  H.,  master  and  pilot,  Portland.  Or. 

Fiillerton,  Capt.  James  A.,  marine  superintendent,  Van- 
couver, B.  C,  was  born  in  England  in  1S45.  He  commenced 
his  marine  service  in  1S72  with  the  Allen  steamship  line,  with 
whom  be  remained  for  sixteen  years  in  charge  of  their  receiv- 
ing departments  at  Montreal,  Portland,  Me.,  and  Boston.  He 
came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  i8S8  as  marine  superintendent  of 
the  Fairfield  Shipbuilding  Company  of  Glasgow,  Scotland, 
who  were  operatiug  the  steamers  Abyssinia,  Parthia,  Ratafia 
and  Danube.  In  May.  1891,  he  left  the  service  of  that  company 
and  joined  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company. 

Fullcrton,  John,  master  mariner,  San  Francisco,  was  born 
in  Ireland  iu  1857  and  has  beeu  sailing  north  from  San  Fran- 
cisco since  1879.  He  was  first  on  the  bark  Aureola  for  five 
years  aud  recently  on  the  ship  }'osernitt\ 

Fulton,  Capt.  E.,  New  Westminster,  B.  C,  was  born  in 
Nova  Scotia  in  1862.  He  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  1SS8  and 
purchased  an  interest  in  the  tug  Swan,  which  he  ran  for  a  year 
and  then  took  command  of  the  tug  Iris.  He  afterward  com- 
manded the  tugs  Brunette,  Vancouver  and  F.stclle,  and  has 
recently  had  charge  of  the  steamer  Coquitlam. 

Fussell,  Capt.  John,  was  born  in  Massachusetts  in  185S. 
He  commenced  stcamboating  on  Pnget  Sound  ou  the  Fanny 
Lake  in  187S.  He  is  at  present  living  at  Decatur  Island,  San 
Juan,  Wash. 

Gallop,  Capt.  J.  T. ,  was  born  in  England  in  1850  and  com- 
menced his  marine  career  in  that  country  in  1869.  He  shortly 
afterward  came  to  the  United  States  and  served  in  the  iron 
trade  on  the  Great  Lakes.  He  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in 
1874  and  received  his  first  command  in  18S1  on  the  schooner 
Vanderbilt.  A  year  later  he  went  to  the  barkentine  Monitor, 
where  he  remained  for  about  six  years  afterward  bundling  the 
schooner  Mary  Dodge  for  the  same  length  of  time.  For  the 
past  two  years  he  has  had  command  of  the  schooner  J.  G.  Wall. 

Galloway,  Frederick  Payne,  third  officer  of  steamship 
Empress  0/  India. 

Gamage,  E.  H.,  mate  and  pilot,  was  born  iu  Maine  in  1S68. 
His  first  marine  work  was  on  the  tug  Hunter  on  Gray's  Harlmr 
in  1884.  He  has  since  served  on  the  steamers  South  Bend,  Tom 
Morns,  City  of  Astoria,  tugs  Traveler,  Ranger,  and  other 
Gray's  Harbor  and  Shoal  water  Bay  craft. 

Gammon,  Capt.  AbncrS.,  was  boru  in  Maine  in  1840  and 
began  his  marine  career  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  sailing  to  Euro- 
pean ports  on  the  ship  Abner  Stetson.  He  was  afterward 
engaged  on  the  clipper  ship  Beverly  and  was  with  her  when 
she  was  chased  by  the  privateer  Florida.  His  first  work  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  was  on  the  bark  Cowlitz  in  1882.  He  has 
continued  sailing  in  the  Northwest  since,  and  has  recently  had 
command  of  the  ship  Louis  Walsh. 

Gard,  Patrick,  engineer  on  Puget  Sound  steamer*,  began 
running  as  fireman  ou  the  Eliza  Anderson  in  1874.  He  was 
afterward  fireman  on  the  Glide,  O/ympia,  George  E.  Starr. 
City  of  Quincy  and  Daisy,  and  ran  as  engineer  on  the  steamers 
Galena.  At  k'i,  Washington,  Biz,  W.  F.  Munroe,  Fairhaven. 
State  of  Waihingl<m,  Zephyr,  Skagit  Chief,  Hassalo,  and  tugs 
Mogul  and  Sea  Lion. 

Gardner,  Adelbert,  engineer,  Portland,  Or.,  was  born  in 
New  York  in  1848.  He  began  steamboating  on  the  Willamette 
on  the  A.  A.  McCully,  and  has  since  been  engaged  on  a 
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number  of  well  known  steamers  on  the  Willamette  and  Colum- 
bia rivers  ami  C<eur  d'Alene  Lake.  He  retired  from  the  water 
a  short  time  ago  ami  is  at  present  one  of  the  engineers  of  the 
Portland  Hire  Department. 

Gash,  Frederick,  Seattle,  Wash.,  was  master  on  a  few 
s;camcrs  on  Puget  Sound  in  the  early  seventies.  ICc  was  on 
the  ( dilo,  Ella  While  and  one  or  two  others.  Of  late  years 
hr  has  not  heen  identified  with  the  business,  and  is.  now  county 
commissioner  of  King  County.  Wash. 

Gasqucy,  I,.,  stcwnnl,  San  Francisco. 

Gates,  Al  W. ,  mate,  was  horn  in  Maine  in  and  has  been 
steamboating  on  the  Columbia  River  at  intervals  since  1881. 
He  began  on  the  steamer  .  l/ice. 

Gawlcr,  George,  steward  of  steamship  Warrimoo. 

Geiiereaux,  Capt.  K  C,  was  l>oru  in  San  Francisco  in  1S72. 
He  commenced  his  marine  service  in  iS.\8  and  for  the  past 
two  years  has  been  master  and  part  owner  of  the  schooner 
.Varum.    He  is  one  of  the  youngest  masters  sailing  out  of  San 

Gcttenhy,  Thomas,  mate  on  sailing  vessels,  was  bora  in 
Ireland  in  1S61  and  has  been  coasting  out  of  Sau  Francisco 
for  the  past  nine  years. 

Gibson,  George  I,.,  master  of  sailing  vessels,  Berkeley, 

Cat. 

Gilbert,  George,  engineer,  Victoria,  B.  C,  was  born  in 
Edinburgh.  Scotland,  in  1S54.  He  began  his  marine  service  in 
llie  Northwest  in  j8S6  and  for  several  years  past  has  lieen 
engaged  on  the  steam  schooner  Michigan. 

Gilbreath,  Oliver,  mate  on  river  steamers,  was  born  in 
Tualitiu.  Or.,  in  1S57.  He  commenced  stcauihoating  in  1S80 
on  the  Government  suagboat  Cona/tts,  with  which  he  remained 
for  a  number  of  years.  He  was  also  on  the  snagboat  Skagit  on 
Paget  Sound  for  six  y  ears. 

Gilchrist,  James,  Vancouver,  B.  C,  ninth  assistant  engi- 
neer of  steamship  Empress  of  India. 

Gill,  J.  A.,  engineer,  Victoria,  B.  C,  was  bora  in  New 
Brunswick  in  1*51  and  commenced  his  marine  work  as  engi- 
neer on  tugboats  on  the  St.  John  River.  He  came  to  Victoria 
in  iSSoand  was  employed  as  chief  on  the  steamer  Woodside. 
He  was  afterward  engaged  on  the  steamers  /)aisy.  Cariboo  and 
/•7>and  Velos. 

Gill,  Joseph,  Vancouver,  B.  C,  mate  of  steamer  Tepic. 

Gillam,  R.  W.,  purser,  Seattle,  Wash.,  was  born  in  Minne- 
sota in  l8j8.  He  served  as  purser  on  steamers  011  the  Missouri 
River  before  coming  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  since  that  time 
has  Wen  engaged  on  all  of  the  steamers  of  the  Puget  Sound  & 
Alaska  Steamship  Company  and  several  of  the  Oregon  Railway- 
is:  Navigation  Company's  steamers. 

Gilmorc.  Capt.  Charles  F.,  was  born  in  Maine  in  1S52  and 
has  been  in  the  marine  business  since  1S66.  His  first  work 
m  the  Northwest  was  on  the  Hassato  iu  1SS3.  He  is  at  present 
living  at  Kverc.lt,  Wash. 

Gilmore,  Capt.  David,  Seattle,  Wash.,  was  born  in  Ireland 
in  1S41.  He  has  been  engaged  in  a  number  of  steamboat  ven- 
tures on  Pugct  Sound.  When  the  steamer  Edith  was  brought 
to  the  Sound  he  was  in  command  for  a  few  months,  and  also 
owned  the  steamers  Hope  and  S.  /..  Mastick.  He  retired 
from  the  water  a  few  years  ago. 

Giison,  George  N..  engineer,  is  n  nmive  of  New  York  and 
was  running  011  quite  a  number  of  Puget  Sound  steamers 
between  1S74  and  1S79,  first  being  on  the  Mack  Diamond  He 
was  also  on  the  Phantom,  Favorite,  Despatch  and  Gazelle,  and 
in  1S.S9  was  again  running  to  the  Sound  on  the  steamships 
Umatilla  and  Willamette.  He  retired  from  the  water  a  few- 
tears  ago  and  is  now  engineer  at  the  Broadway  Pumping 
Station,  Lake  Washington. 

Gjertsen,  Andrew,  mate  and  ship-carpcutcr.  was  in  the 
!i|<hthousc  service  on  the  Manzanita  for  three  years.  He 
was  severely  injured  at  Tillamook  in  1S90  and  has  since  been 
assistant  keeper  at  the  North  Cove  lighthouse. 

Glossop.  Henry  R.,  Griswold,  Wash.,  steward  on  Puget 
Sound  steamers. 

Goddyn,  Adolph,  engineer,  Victoria,  B.  C,  was  horn  in 
Belgium  in  1862  and  served  his  apprenticeship  at  Cockcrill's 
'hipyard  at  Antwerp.  He  came  to  Victoria  in  18SS,  serving 
first  on  the  tug  Muriel. 

Goepper,  C-  M.,  steward,  Santa  Anna,  Cal. 

Goggins,  William,  engineer,  Wenatchie,  was  born  in  Wis- 
consin in  1S64  and  commenced  his  marine  career  ou  the  Red 
River  of  the  North.  He  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  iu  1S87 
and  worked  for  a  short  time  011  the  ferry-boat  Rattler  on  the 
Colombia  River.  He  was  next  on  the  steamer  Greyhound  ou 
'-ie  Sound  and  has  recently  been  engaged  ou  the  City  of 
Ellraiburg  on  the  upper  Columbia  River. 

Goldsmith,  Bernard,  Portland,  Or.,  was  president  of  the 
company  that  built  the  locks  at  Oregon  City.    He  was  born  in 


Germany  in  1832.  and,  in  connection  with  the  Willamette 
Locks  &  Transportation  Company,  was  interested  in  steam- 
boating  for  five  or  six  years. 

Good,  James,  master  and  pilot,  Portland,  Or. 

Goodcll,  George,  engineer,  Astoria,  Or. 

Goodcll,  T.  H.,  engineer,  Hoquiam,  was  born  in  Wash, 
ingtou  in  186S  and  has  been  engineer  on  Gray's  Harbor 
steamers  for  the  past  three  years. 

Goodwin,  John  J.,  engineer  of  dredge,  Victoria,  B.  C. 

Gordon,  William  S..  master.  South  Bend,  Wash  ,  was  born 
in  Oregon  City  in  1S65.  His  first  steamlioating  was  on  the 
Ohio  and  City  of  Satan ,  afterward  going  from  the  Willamette 
River  to  Shoalwatcr  Bay,  where  he  has  been  employed  on  the 
steamers  Favorite,  South  /tend.  Torn  Morris  anil  City  of 
Astoria.  He  has  also  run  as  master  of  the  steamers  A«i  Camas, 
Alarm  and  IHspalch. 

Gusse,  Joeiah,  pilot,  Victoria,  B.  C,  was  born  in  Newfound- 
land in  1N65,  and  shipped  before  the  mast  when  a  hov.  After 
sailing  iu  various  parts  of  the  world,  he  arrived  in  Victoria  in 
18H7,  and  was  first  employed  on  the  steamer  Yosemilc  as 
quartermaster.  He  next  was  mate  on  the  Sardonyx  and  then 
took  the  steamers  II  innifred  and  Standard  up  the  Skcena 
River,  serving  as  master  of  the  latter  vessel  for  two  seasons 
and  afterward  holding  a  similar  position  ou  the  Fa  in  how.  In 
1891  he  commenced  running  as  pilot  on  the  Vancouver  route 
in  the  service  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Navigation  Company. 

Goultcr,  J.  R.,  secretary  of  the  Ilwaco  Railway  &  Naviga- 
tion Company,  has  been  connected  with  the  marine  business  as 
agent  and  iu  other  capacities  on  shore  since  1875. 

Graham.  David,  mate  on  sailing  vessels,  was  born  in  Hali- 
fax, Nova  Scotia,  in  1856,  and  has  been  sailing  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  since  1SS3. 

Graham,  James,  Gardiner.  Or.,  master  and  engineer,  was 
born  in  Brooklyn,  N.  V.,  in  186.1.  He  began  steamboating  on 
the  Umpqua  River  on  the  Arago  iu  1880,  and  was  afterward 
on  the  Juno  as  engineer  and  master. 

Gralund,  John,  steward,  Sau  Francisco,  Cal.,  has  served  011 
the  hark  Templar,  schooner  I'allev  Forge  and  tug  Tatoma 

Grandt,  Capt  M.  A  ,  was  liorn  in  Denmark  iu  1H55,  He 
came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  1875  and  began  sailing  in  the 
lumber  trade  on  the  schooners  Compeer,  Twilight  and  W.  I.. 
Beebe.  His  first  command  was  the  steamer  Orion,  where  he 
remained  for  two  years,  then  going  to  the  Ida  McKay  for  nine 
years.  He  had  command  of  the  steamer  Humboldt  for  a  few 
months,  and  while  so  engaged  was  so  severely  injured  by  a  big 
sea  goiug  over  the  vessel  that  it  necessitated  the  amputation  of 
his  ieg.    On  recovering  he  joined  the  schooner  Occidental. 

Granger,  David,  engineer,  Duwamish,  Wash.,  was  first 
assistant  on  the  steamer  City  of  Seattle  with  Robert  Turner 
anil  has  recently  been  engaged  011  the  Fosatie. 

Graut,  Capt.  William  P.,  New  Westminster,  B.  C,  was  born 
in  Nova  Scotia  in  185.?,  liegiin  steamboating  on  the  Praser 
River  in  1883,  and  has  recently  been  engaged  as  pilot  on  the 
steamer  'Transfer. 

Grasmau,  John  K.,  bar  pilot,  Astoria,  Or.,  was  born  in 
Sweden  in  1855  and  began  steamboating  ou  the  Columbia 
River  ou  the  Wide  West  in  1S73.  He  afterward  ran  for  several 
years  on  Columbia  River  bar  tugs  and  in  1890  was  appointed  to 
his  present  position  of  bar  pilot. 

Gray,  John  Sherman,  Gardiner,  Or.,  is  interested  in  the 
schooners  Sadie.  Louise  and  Lucy.  He  is  a  great  grandsou  of 
Capt.  John  Gray,  who  was  a  brother  of  Capt.  Robert  Gray,  the 
discoverer  of  the  Columbia  River, 

Gray,  John  H.,  engineer,  Vancouver,  B.  C,  was  Itorn  in 
Ontario  in  1855.  His  marine  service  began  on  the  lakes  and 
rivers  of  the  Kasteru  coast.  In  1SS3  he  came  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  joined  the  We-item  Slope,  owned  by  William  Moore. 
Mr.  Gray  has  siuce  been  engaged  on  a  number  of  well  known 
British  steamers  and  recently  has  been  employed  as  chief  engi- 
neer of  the  tug  Actii-e. 

Gray,  Capt.  Robert,  Nanaimo,  B.  C,  was  born  in  1833. 
He  began  sailing  out  of  Knglish  ports  to  Calcutta  and  while  in 
that  trade  rose  lo  the  position  of  master.  He  came  to  San 
Francisco  in  1862  and  from  there  to  Nanaimo  a  few  years  later, 
running  a  small  schooner  iu  the  coal  trade  and  afterward 
selling  her  and  working  in  the  mines  at  Nanaimo  as  engineer, 
After  remaining  there  eight  years  he  removed  to  a  farm  on 
Gabriola  Island,  leaving  there  in  1875  to  take  charge  of  the 
Government  lighthouse,  where  he  has  since  remained. 

Green,  Capt.  C.  F...  master  of  Bowers  Dredge  No.  4.  Port- 
land, Or.,  was  born  in  Illinois  in  iHh-,.  His  marine  work  has 
been  confined  to  dredges  and  Government  work. 

Green,  John,  engineer,  was  born  in  F.iigland  in  1S28.  He 
came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  1850  and  commenced  running  on 
the  steamer  Sorih  America,  lie  was  afterward  on  the  Cortes, 
running  to  Panama,  for  two  years,  and  was  for  eighteen  years 
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in  the  employ  of  Ben  Holladay,  running  north  most  of  the  time 
as  second  assistant.    He  is  at  present  on  the  steamship  Yaauina. 

Green,  Capt.  Theo.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  was  liorn  in  Canada 
in  1849  and  has  been  in  the  marine  business  for  twenty-three 
years,  mostly  on  the  Atlantic  Coast.  His  tirst  work  on  the 
Sound  was  on  the  Idaho  in  1S87. 

Greeulcaf,  Capt.  H.  N..  mate  and  pilot,  was  bom  in  Maine 
in  1869.  He  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  1884,  serving  as 
second  mate  on  the  Umatilla  until  she  was  cast  away.  He  was 
mate  on  the  steamer  Whititaw  and  also  on  the  W  illamette,  aud 
then  came  to  Victoria  in  the  employ  of  the  San  Francisco 
Bridge  Company  to  build  the  Point  Ellis  bridge.  Captain 
Greeulcaf  has  since  resided  at  that  place,  where  he  has  con- 
ducted a  shipping  office  aud  also  had  charge  of  a  navigation 
school. 

Greenleaf,  Capt.  Silas  N„  was  born  in  Maine  in  1S37.  He 
first  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  1858  aud  sailed  for  a  year  us 
mate  on  the  brig  W.  D.  Rice.  Iu  1861  he  was  master  of  the 
bark  Ork,  two  years  later  holding  a  similar  position  on  the 
bark  George  Washington.  He  also  commanded  the  ship  Helots 
and  in  1S67  brought  the  ship  Samoset  from  Philadelphia  to  San 
Francisco,  a  year  later  bringing  out  the  ship  Othello,  with 
which  he  sailed  foreign  again.  From  1873  to  1881  he  was 
sailing  the  ship  Unton  in  the  cotton  trade,  leaving  her  for  the 
ship  Fannie  Tucker,  which  he  sailed  until  1889.  Captain 
Greenleaf  theu  sold  out  and  retired  from  the  sea  and  is  at 
present  living  in  Seattle,  Wash. 

Greenshields,  John  M.,  engineer,  Victoria,  B.  C,  was  born 
in  Scotland  in  1861  and  commenced  bis  marine  career  in  the 
Northwest  on  the  tug  /'Hot  iu  18S8.  He  was  afterward  on  the 
Etta  While,  Cutih  and  a  number  of  other  steamers,  and  has 
recently  been  eugaged  as  chief  engineer  on  the  Joan. 

Gregory.  George  W..  engineer,  Hoquiam,  Wash.,  was  bom 
in  Missouri  iu  1S68  aud  began  iu  the  marine  service  on  Gray's 
Harbor  in  1SS9. 

Griffin,  Walter  L  ,  mate,  Olympia,  Wash. 

Griffiths,  J.,  master  of  the  ship  Ki-.  ers.dale,  was  born  in 
Wales  iu  185a  aud  has  been  sailing  to  Pacific  Coast  ports  since 
1885. 

Griffiths,  Capt.  Thomas  H.,  was  born  in  Wales  in  18.52.  At 
the  age  of  thirteen  he  began  sailing  on  a  fruiter  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. He  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  as  quartermaster  on 
the  steamship  Unite  Sam  in  1853,  leaving  her  and  making  a 
trip  to  Shoalwatcr  Bay  on  the  schooner  Umpire.  He  continued 
sailing  out  of  San  Francisco  as  male  until  1S60,  wheu  he  was 
given  command  of  the  schooner  Coquette.  He  sailed  as  master 
111  the  Bodega  and  Mendocino  lumber  trade  until  1881,  when 
he  commenced  running  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  aud  with  the 
exception  of  occasional  trips  to  Pugct  Sound  has  been  in  Hie 
Island  trade  since  that  time. 

Grimsley,  J.  H.,  engineer,  was  born  iu  Jacksonville,  111.,  in 
18.19.  H*  began  his  marine  career  on  the  steamer  Union  iu 
1S64,  running  on  the  Willamette  River,  and  for  twenty-four 
years  served  on  different  steamers  011  the  upper  and  lower 
Columbia  and  Willamette  rivers.  He  is  at  present  engineer  on 
the  steamer  Aberdeen,  running  between  Seattle  and  Olympia. 

Gritman,  W.  L.,  purser,  was  born  in  Illinois  in  1866.  He 
commenced  steamboating  on  Puget  Sound  in  1886  and  has  since 
been  engaged  on  nearly  all  the  leading  steamers  on  the  Sound. 

Groat,  Capt.  John,  Empire  City,  Or,,  was  Ikiui  in  Scotland 
in  i860.  He  came  to  this  country  when  a  boy  and  has  been  in 
the  employ  of  the  Government  siure  18S1,  most  of  the  time  on 
dredges  and  in  connection  with  lighthouse  work.  He  is  at 
present  connected  with  the  steamer  General  Wright. 

Grubbs,  C.  W.,  engineer,  Portland,  Or. 

Grnmlund,  Clans,  was  born  in  Sweden  in  1854.  On  coming 
to  the  I'uited  States  he  sailed  out  of  New  Vork  ports  until  1S82, 
when  he  came  to  Portland  and  commenced  work  on  the  steamer 
Joseph  Kellogg.  He  was  afterward  engaged  on  the  A.  A. 
McCully,  Telephone  and  Altona  as  fireman,  ami  for  the  past 
two  years  has  been  second  assistant  engineer  on  the  steamers 
likvood  and  Dallas  City. 

Gudmansen,  A.  B.,  master  of  schooner  Roy  Sommers,  San 
Francisco. 

Guudersou,  C.  G.,  steward,  began  running  out  of  San  Fran- 
cisco 011  the  Ajax  in  1873,  and.  with  the  exception  of  a  trip  to 
Liverpool,  England,  on  the  Mc.Vear,  has  been  on  coasting 
vessels  and  river  steamers  since  that  time,  lie  retired  from  the 
water  about  1S90  and  is  now  living  at  Port  Townscnd,  Wash. 

Guns,  Thomas  S  ,  mate,  Victoria,  B.  C. 

Guptil,  I'.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  purser  of  steamer  Rosalie. 

Guptil,  Fred  L..  engineer,  was  born  in  Wisconsin  in  1867 
and  commenced  steamboating  on  Puget  Sound  on  the  North 
Pacific  in  18K6. 

Gustafson,  Capt.  K„  Shclton,  Wash.,  was  born  in  Sweden 
in  1854  anil  has  been  steamboating  011  Puget  Sound  since  1SS3, 
beginning  that  year  on  the  Rip  I  an  Winkle. 


Haaven,  Iver,  engineer,  Astoria,  Or. 

Hackctt,  Harry  A.,  engineer,  Albiua,  Wash.,  has  served  on 
the  steamers  Alhina,  Veto,  Cyclone,  Daisy  Andrus,  Haiti* 
fie/te  and  Stark  Street  Petty. 

Hacked,  M.  A.,  master  and  pilot,  Portland,  Or. 

Hadlock,  Samuel,  mate,  Portland,  Or. 

Hadlung,  William,  engineer,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Hague,  Charles  J.,  engineer,  Vancouver,  Wash.,  has  been 
eugaged  iu  the  marine  business  for  about  fifteen  years,  most  of 
which  were  spent  on  the  steamers  of  the  Vancouver  Transpor- 
tation Company.  For  the  past  five  years  he  has  been  chief 
engineer  of  the  Portland  &  Vancouver  Railroad  Ferry. 

Hale,  W.  S.,  eugiueer,  Seattle,  Wash.,  has  been  steamboat- 
ing on  Puget  Sound  for  eleven  years,  commencing  on  the 
steamer  Addie  in  1SS4.  In  1885  he  was  on  the  steamers  Hiz, 
Celilo  aud  Xellie,  and  bus  since  been  engaged  on  the  Willie, 
Rip  Van  Winkle,  Tacoina  and  Katie  on  the  Sound,  and  on  the 
l.one  Fisherman  and  Alaskan  iu  Alaska  waters.  He  has 
recently  been  connected  with  the  Rainier  011  the  Hood's  Canal 
route. 

Hall,  A.  I.,.,  first  officer  of  steamship  City  of  Puebla,  was 
born  iu  Maiue  iu  1868.  His  first  work  on  the  Pacific  Coast  was 
on  the  Aneon  in  iJvSS. 

Hall,  A.  W.,  male  on  sailing  vessels,  was  born  in  Massa- 
chusetts in  1856.  He  has  been  sailing  out  of  Pacific  Coast  ports 
since  1S76,  most  of  the  time  iu  the  lumber  trade,  aud  has  run 
for  a  long  time  on  the  ship  Glory  of  the  Seat. 

Hall,  Capt.  J.  T.,  was  born  in  Polk  County,  Or.,  in  1859. 
He  commenced  steamboating  on  Coos  Bay  in  18S4  and  wax 
engaged  on  the  C001,  Myrtle,  Satellite,  Restless,  Mountaineer, 
Yarto  and  others.  In  July,  1894,  he  was  appointed  deputy 
collector  at  Empire  City  and  retired  from  the  water. 

Hall,  Capt.  Otto  V.,  Ilwaco,  Wash.,  was  master  of  the 
steamer  Volga  and  built  and  ran  the  steamer  Hattie  for  a  short 
time. 

Hall,  Richard,  Victoria,  B.  C,  retired  purser,  was  born  in 
San  Francisco  iu  1S52.  He  was  purser  on  the  steamer  Gertrude 
on  the  Stickeen  River  for  two  years  and  held  a  similar  position 
on  the  steamer  Grappler.  Mr.  Hall  has  recently  been  interested 
in  the  sealiug  schooners  Genei^a,  Ocean  /telle  and  Ainoko. 

Hall,  Capt.  Robert,  Port  Townsend,   Wash.,  has  been 
engaged  in  the  marine  busiucss  for  fourteen  years.    He  was  ^ 
master  of  the  tugs  Discovery  and  Katie  in  1891  and  1892,  and 
bos  recently  been  employed  as  mate  on  the  tug  Tyet. 

Hall,  W.  A.,  engineer,  Astoria,  Or. 

Hulligan,  M.  C,  steward,  Olympia,  Wash. 

Haner,  William,  steward,  Portland,  Or. 

Hauke,  Christ,  engineer,  Astoria,  Or. 

Hanley,  John,  engineer,  was  born  in  New  Vork  iu  1834. 
He  first  worked  on  the  old  steamship  Columbia  with  Captain 
Hall,  aud  afterward  was  on  the  Independence  on  the  Willamette 
River  in  l8«i8.  He  i»  at  present  engineer  at  Si.  Vincent's 
Hospital  in  Portland,  Or. 

Hannah,  John,  steward,  New  Westminster,  B.  C. 

Hanncgan,  William  J.,  purser,  Whatcom,  Wash.,  was  born 
iu  Chicago  in  1S62.  He  has  been  engaged  on  the  steamers 
Josephine,  Wasco  and  Idaho,  and  also  as  agent  for  the  Pacific 
Navigation  Company. 

Hansen,  Capt.  Bernard,  was  born  in  Norway  in  1853  and 
came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  011  an  English  ship  in  1871,  joining 
the  Hawaiian  bark  Queen  Emma  at  San  Francisco.  In  1876  he 
was  mate  of  the  schooner  Golden  Gale,  and  after  running  in 
that  capacity  for  ten  years  was  given  command  of  the  schooner 
W.  S.  Phelps.  In  18S9  he  took  the  schooner  /.  Eppinger. 
going  from  her  to  the  schooner  Addie,  where  he  bas  been 
engaged  for  the  past  four  years. 

Hauscn,  Edward,  engineer.  Empire  City,  Or. 

Hansen,  F.,  mate  of  steamer  Protection. 

Hansen,  H.  J.,  mate  and  master  of  sailing  vessels,  was  bora 
in  Norway  in  1862.  He  bas  served  as  master  of  the  schooners 
Jmnie  The/in  and  Reliance,  and  has  recently  been  engaged  on 
the  schooner  Eclipse. 

Hansen.  Harry,  steward,  San  Francisco. 

Hansen,  Capt.  L.,  San  Francisco. 

Hansen,  Capt  Urs,  master  of  sailing  vessels,  was  Injrn  in 
Norway  in  1854.  He  has  been  engaged  in  the  marine  busiuess 
for  twenty-five  years,  has  been  sailing  coastwise  out  of  San 
Francisco  since  18S4,  and  is  at  present  master  of  the  schooner 
Jennie  Thelin. 

Hansen,  Capt.  Eewis,  was  l>orii  iu  Denmark  iu  1S66,  com- 
menced his  marine  service  on  the  North  Sea,  and  came  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  in  1S87,  joining  the  schooner  Harbara  Poscou-ilz. 
In  1888  he  was  second  male  of  the  schooner  Tillamook, 
remaining  there  as  mate  and  second  mate  four  years.  He  then 
took  command  of  the  steamer  l.aguna  for  a  year,  when  he 
returned  to  the  Tillamook  as  master. 
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Hansen,  Capt.  N.,  was  born  in  Denmark  and  has  been 
sailing  on  the  Pacific  Coast  since  1885,  beginning  on  the  hark 
Shirley.  He  has  served  on  the  St>arlan,  Melancthon  and  James 
Lheston,  aud  siuce  1SS7  has  had  command  of  the  barkentiue 
Quickstep. 

Hansen,  Olof,  mate,  Hoquiam,  Wash.,  began  steamboating 
oa  the  Columbia  River  on  the  Willamette  Chief in  1S77.  He 
was  engaged  on  nearly  all  the  Columbia  River  steamers  until 
1886,  when  he  went  to  Gray's  Harlior.  He  has  since  been 
employed  on  steamers  in  that  vicinity,  and  has  recently  been 
engaged  as  mate  on  the  tug  Traveler, 

Hanson,  Albert,  mute  on  sailing  vessels,  was  born  in  Nor- 
way in  1S65.  He  has  been  coasting  north  from  San  Francisco 
*incc  1882,  and  has  recently  been  eugaged  on  the  bark 
C.  /?.  Kenney. 

Hanson,  Capt.C.  P.,  was  born  in  Denmark  in  1862  aud  has 
been  roasting  out  of  San  Francisco  since  1SS5.  He  has  been 
muster  of  the  schooners  Charles  C.  Wilson,  Letttia,  Norma, 
barks  C.  B.  Kenney  and  Prussia. 

the  ^c"mcT'l/a{/iemrVaZond  P'IOt'  Se*UW'  Wa5h  '  "  °W"er  of 
Hamilton,  Capt.  Johu,  was  born  in  Kentucky  in  1S58  and 
came  to  Puget  Sound  in  1SS0.    He  was  first  engaged  on  the 
steamer  Chchalis  and  has  siuce  been  on  the  Josephine,  Hauler, 
James  McNanght,  Glide  and  Indiana,  having  owned  and  com- 
manded the  latter  steamer  for  the  past  three  years. 
Hamilton.  John  Edward,  mate,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 
Hamlin,  \V.  I,.,  engineer,  Wallula,  Wash.,  has  been  steam- 
boating  on  the  upper  Columbia  since  1879,  running  as  engineer 
on  the  Belle,  Lizzie  Linn,  Seaside,  Alkali,  Rattler  and  Uncle 
Richard. 

Harde,  Capt.  B.,  was  born  in  Germany  in  1853  and  com- 
menced his  marine  service  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  He  came  to 
the  Pacific  Coast  in  1S70  and  has  had  command  of  the  schooners 
L>.  C  Harkins,  Ida  Florence  aud  Dauntless.  He  has  been 
connected  with  a  number  of  other  small  vessels,  but  at  present 
lias  retired  from  the  water  and  is  liviug  in  San  Francisco. 

Harding,  Capt.  N.  S.,  was  born  in  Massachusetts  in  1842. 
He  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  on  the  ship  Grace  Darling  nearly 
twenty  years  ago,  but  returned  and  did  not  come  out  again 
until  a  few  years  ago.    He  is  at  present  on  the  ship  America. 

Hard  wick,  Capt.  Kdward  N.,  was  bom  in  San  Francisco  in 
1S62  and  has  been  sailing  out  of  his  native  port  since  boyhood. 
He  was  with  the  brig  Deacon  for  uearly  seven  years  in  various 
capacities,  and  in  1SS7  was  given  command  of  the  schooner 
tiariara  Hemster,  which  he  ran  in  the  coasting  trade  four 
years,  leaving  her  for  a  position  as  first  officer  on  the  steamer 
Cleone.  He  was  next  on  the  steamer  Silver  Spring,  first  as 
male  and  then  as  master,  unfortunately  losing  her  two  months 
after  taking  charge.  He  is  at  prcseut  master  of  the  steamship 
\ts:arro,  of  which  he  is  part  owner. 

Hare,  James  W.,  engineer,  Astoria,  Or. 
Harlow,  Capt.  F.  C,  was  born  in  Bangor,  Me.,  in  1847. 
His  first  lessons  in  steamboating  were  received  on  the  Oregon 
Steam  Navigation  Company's  boats,  running  on  the  Columbia. 
Captain  Harlow  still  serves  on  the  river,  and  is  now  on  the 
Milwaukie  Ferry. 

Harlow,  F.  C,  Jr.,  engineer,  Milwaukie.  Or. 
Harman,  Thomas,  a  submarine  diver,  has  followed  his 
calling  since  i8j8,  Among  the  sunken  and  leaking  vessels 
which  he  has  raised,  or  repaired  beneath  the  waves,  were  the 
Reamers  Otter,  sunk  at  Fort  Rupert.  .11  Ki  at  Bell-chain  Reef. 
Hytton  Caitle,  Sardonyx,  Walla  Walla,  Empire,  and  scores  of 
sailing  vessels.  The  most  historical  wreck  that  ever  engaged 
hi»  services  was  the  old  English  line-of-battle  ship  Borne, 
liorned  and  sunk  at  Spithead  in  1775.  Just  short  of  a  hundred 
years  afterward  the  Government  officials,  finding  her  hull  was 
an  obstruction,  sent  Mr.  Harman  and  another  diver  to  blow  her 
up  They  found  the  oak  frame  of  her  hull  black  as  jet  and  as 
hanl  as  iron,  with  the  copper  bolts  as  sound  as  the  day  they 
were  made.  For  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  Mr.  Harman  has 
made  his  borne  at  Victoria,  B.  C. 

Harmon.  George,  engineer,  Astoria,  Or. 
Harney,  James  W.,  engineer,  was  born  in  Middlctown, 
Conn.,  in  1849,  his  first  marine  work  being  on  the  steamer  Elm 
"(t  on  Long  Island  Sound.  He  afterward  ran  between  New 
Vork  and  New  Orleans  and  about  1S75  came  to  the  Pacific 
Coast.  He  has  been  engaged  most  of  the  time  since  on  river 
steamers,  but  has  made  several  trips  between  the  Columbia  and 
1'nget  Sound  on  river  steamers,  his  last  work  of  this  kind 
being  on  the  Hassalo. 

Harpcr(  Capt.  Joseph,  was  born  in  Ireland  in  1833  and 
served  his  tune  in  the  north  of  Knglatid,  afterward  sailing  out 
of  Liverpool.  He  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  iu  185S,  sailed  for 
>  time  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  trade,  and  then  built  the 
•choouer  Ringleader  at  Nanaimo  for  trading  purposes.  He 
mi  as  master  of  her  for  live  years  and  then  disposed  of  her  to 


Bradley  of  San  Juan  Island.  He  then  went  to  Departure  Bay, 
where  he  has  lived  for  the  past  twenty-three  years,  during 
which  time  he  has  made  only  a  few  trips  to  sea.  He  took 
command  of  the  schooner  Black  Diamond,  running  to  Sitka, 
for  the  Vancouver  Coal  Company.  On  his  hist  trip  the  vessel 
was  plundered  by  the  Indians  aud  everything  movable  taken. 

Harriman,  Cyrus,  bar  pilot,  Astoria,  Or. 

Harriman,  Capt.  J.  H.,  was  born  in  Stockton,  Me.,  and 
came  to  the  Columbia  River  in  1883  on  a  sailiug  vessel. 
He  left  her  at  Astoria  and  commenced  tngboatiug  on  the 
Columbia  bar,  where  he  remained  several  vears,  most  of  the 
time  as  oue  of  the  State  pilots.  When  the  pilot  schooner  C.  (,' 
White  left  the  bar,  Captain  Harriman  went  to  Puget  Sound, 
where  he  has  since  had  command  of  a  number  of  different 
steamers. 

Harrington,  M.  II.,  San  Francisco,  master  of  schooner 
Omega,  has  been  sailing  on  the  Pacific  Coast  since  187S, 

Harris,  William  E.,  engineer,  was  born  in  Oregon  in  1852 
ami  began  steamboatiug  on  the  Henrietta  in  1S76.  He  rati 
as  chief  engineer  on  several  river  steamers  until  a  few  years 
ago,  when  he  retired  from  the  water  aud  has  siuce  followed 
the  profession  of  mechanical  engineering  in  Portland.  At  the 
present  time  he  has  charge  of  the  engineering  department  of 
the  Portland  Ice  Company. 

Harrison,  James,  San  Francisco,  steward  steamer  Cleone. 

Haskell,  George,  fireman,  Victoria,  B.  C. 

Haslani,  Harry,  mate,  was  born  in  England  in  1864  and 
served  four  years  in  the  British  Navy  as  midshipman.  He 
came  to  the  Columbia  River  iu  1S82  and  commenced  steam- 
boating  on  the  Mamamtlo.  He  has  recently  served  011  a  num- 
ber of  small  steamers  around  Astoria. 

Hastings,  Captain  Joseph  B  ,  was  born  in  Ireland  in  1853 
and  spent  several  years  on  British  sailing  vessels.  He  has 
been  engaged  in  the  deep-water  trade  most  of  his  life.  After 
leaving  the  whaleback  C.  If.  Wetmore,  which  he  brought  to 
the  Pacific  Coast,  he  purchased  the  steamer  Idaho,  which  he 
ran  for  a  short  time.  He  afterward  joined  the  new  whaleback 
City  oj  Everett  as  second  officer. 

Hatch,  Capt.  A.  J.,  was  born  in  Connecticut  in  1S4!  and 
commenced  his  marine  service  between  New  York  and  Boston 
in  I«s8.  He  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  1863  as  mate  on  the 
ship  Favorite.  He  sailed  foreign  from  San  Francisco  until  188s, 
when  he  came  out  as  chief  officer  on  the  City  of  Topeka,  leaving 
her  to  take  command  of  the  ship  Seminole',  which  be  sailed  for 
two  and  a  half  years.  He  then  look  charge  of  the  five-masted 
schooner  Louis,  where  he  has  remained  for  the  past  seven 
years. 

Hatherly,  Thomas  W.,  Salmon  Arm,  B.  C,  engineer, 
Columbia  &  Kootenai  Steam  Navigation  Company. 

Hawes,  R.  C.,  seventh  assistant  engineer  of  steamship 
Empress  of  China,  was  born  in  Liverpool  in  1S62.  He  served 
an  apprenticeship  at  the  Foxball  Foundry  of  that  city  and  then 
joined  the  tramp  steamer  City  of  Manchester  as  second  assis- 
tant. He  sailed  on  different  steamships  until  1SS8,  when  he 
came  to  Vancouver  and  joined  the  steamer  Mamie  as  chief 
engineer,  afterward  serving  011  the  Mermaid,  Etta  White, 
Active,  and  a  number  of  others.  For  the  past  few  vears  he 
has  been  connected  with  the  Royal  Mail  steamships  Empress 
of  China  aud  Empress  of  India.  Mr.  Hawes  was  one  of  the 
organizers  and  was  president  of  the  Vancouver  Marine  Engi- 
neers' Association. 

Hayden,  Capt.  Eugene,  Portland,  Or. 

Hayden,  H.  II.,  shipbuilder,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Hayes,  Capt.  James  M.,  was  born  in  New  York  City  in 
1857.  He  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  on  the  American  ship 
Samuel  Watts  iu  1876  and  on  arrival  entered  the  coasting 
trade.  For  the  past  fifteen  years  he  has  beeu  in  the  employ  of 
the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  as  master  of  the  schooners 
Pearl,  Matthew  Turner,  Dora  and  Bertha,  and  is  still  in 
command  of  the  latter. 

Hayter,  William  J.,  engineer,  Seattle,  Wash.,  began  steam- 
boating  on  Puget  Sound  in  1870  and  followed  the  business  there 
for  several  years,  running  on  many  of  the  pioneer  steamers. 
He  retired  from  the  water  many  years  ago  and  for  some  time 
has  been  employed  in  the  Seattle  Fire  Department 

Headley,  William  E.,  San  Francisco,  steward  of  steamer 

Rival. 

Heard,  T.  M.,  engineer,  New  Westminster,  B.  C. 

Heath,  James,   fifth    assistant    engineer    of  steamship 
Empress  of  (  himt. 

Heckman,  E.  A.,  mate  on  sailing  vessels,  began  on  the 
Western  Shore  in  1878.  He  has  since  been  employed  on  the 
leading  sailing  vessels  in  the  coasting  trade,  and  has  recently 
been  connected  with  the  bark  Alexander  McNeill. 

Hedges,  W.  F.,  Katama,  Wash.,  pilot  of  steamer  Tacoma. 
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Hemstreet,  C.  II.,  engiuecr.  Tillamook,  Or.,  has  been  en- 
gaged on  the  steamer  Garfield  for  several  years. 

Heudee,  S.  B  ,  purser,  was  for  many  years  in  the  employ 
of  the  Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation  Company  and  was  chief 
clerk  in  the  superintendent's  office  during  the  Pegram  regime. 
He  has  recently  been  running  on  the  George  If.  Elder. 

Henderson,  Capt.  H..  was  born  in  the  Shetland  Islands  in 
1849.  He  commenced  sailing  coastwise  out  of  San  Francisco 
in  1S7S  as  mate  on  the  schooner  Montana,  holding  a  similar 
position  on  the  schooners  Alice  Ruck,  Star  lis;  III  and  A'odiak. 
His  first  command  wax  the  schooner  Afar/ha  Tuft  in  18H3. 
He  then  took  charge  of  the  schooner  /{'.  /..  lieebe,  with  which 
he  made  the  trip  between  San  Fram-isco  and  Humboldt  in 
twenty  hours  from  dock  to  dock,  the  fastest  ever  known. 
After  sailing  the  Jleebe  for  over  two  years  he  took  command  of 
the  schooner  William  Kenton,  leaving  her  five  years  ago  to 
take  his  present  vessel,  the  four-masted  schooner  Golden 
Shore. 

Henderson,  Capt.  1..  V.  Ft.,  was  liorn  in  Norway  in  185S 
and  began  sailing  out  of  the  ports  of  that  country  when  a  boy. 
He  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  1875  on  the  ship  Emily  Far- 
num,  leaving  her  for  the  bark  Arkwright.  He  was  with  the 
ship  Alexander  Gibson  for  five  years,  rising  to  the  position  of 
master  on  the  death  of  Captain  Stevens.  He  was  afterward 
second  mate  on  a  uumber  of  small  coasting  schooners,  and  in 
1S91  was  mate  on  the  Columbia  River  lightship,  remaining 
there  for  two  years.  Captain  Henderson  then  went  to  San 
Francisco,  where  he  was  engaged  for  a  while  as  mate  on  White- 
law's  wrecker,  and  after  her  destruction  bv  fire  took  com 
mandofthetug  Kale  O'Xril. 

Hendricks.  R.  A  ,  engineer,  South  Mend,  Wash. 

Hennessey.  Capt.  A.  I'.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  wan  born  in  Boston 
in  1S64  and  commenced  steamboating  011  the  Sound  in  1S86. 
He  has  been  engaged  on  the  steamers  Xorth  Pacific,  Goltah, 
Olympian,  Flyer,  and  nearly  all  the  Oregon  Railway  &  Navi- 
gation Company's  fleet- 

Hcnspcter,  Capt.  Henry,  was  born  in  Germany  in  1831. 
He  came  to  Puget  Sound  in  1 S7 c  and  ran  a  trading  sloop  for 
several  years.  At  present  he  is  living  at  Scmiahmoo,  Wash., 
where  liis  son,  Capt.  C.  H.  Heuspeter,  has  also  been  engaged 
in  local  marine  ventures. 

Herald,  J.  H.,  engineer,  Portland,  Or. 

Heritage.  John  A.,  Vancouver.  B.  C.,  eighth  assistant  engi- 
neer of  steamship  Empress  of  India. 

Hermida,  Augustiu  L  ,  steward,  has  been  on  most  of  the 
old-lime  steamships  running  on  the  coast  since  1853,  when  he 
arrived  in  San  Francisco  and  joined  the  Sierra  Nevada.  He 
is  at  present  chief  steward  on  the  Arago,  running  between 
Coos  Bay  and  San  Francisco. 

Herriugtoti,  F.  S-,  master  and  pilot,  Ballard,  Wash. 

Hewitt,  Alfred  A.,  engineer,  Victoria,  B.  C,  was  l>orn  in 
Ireland  in  1S60  and  has  followed  the  water  since  i-SSo,  He 
commenced  his  service  in  the  Northwest  on  the  Princess 
Louise  in  1&S9  and  has  recently  been  engaged  on  the  tug 
Lome. 

Hibbert,  John,  boiler-maker  and  engineer  on  steamship 
Empress  of  China,  was  born  in  Kngland  m  1S57.  After  serv- 
ing au  apprenticeship  of  seven  years  he  sailed  in  various  parts 
of  the  world  on  steamships,  finally  coining  to  Vancouver  with 
the  Empress  of  China,  with  which  he  has  since  remained. 

Hicks,  Charles,  retired  engineer,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Higgins,  James  who  was  one  of  the  crew  of  the  J.  K. 
Whiting,  is  still  in  active  service  on  the  coast,  being  at  present 
master  of  the  schooner  Excelsior  He  was  born  in  Massachu- 
setts in  1837.  and  when  not  at  sea  makes  his  home  at  West 
Berkeley,  Cal. 

Hill.  P.  G.,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  chief  engineer  of  steamship 
Taeoma,  has  been  connected  with  the  marine  business  for 
thirteen  vcars,  and  has  been  running  in  the  Northwest  since 
1. Sl- 
imier, Samuel,  engineer.  Allyn.  Wash. 
Hitchcock,  Francis,  mate. 

Hoar,  K.  B  ,  mate,  was  born  in  New  Brunswick  in  1S61. 
He  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  1SS9  and  has  since  served  on 
the  steamers  Delaware.  K.  Dunsmuir,  Catch.  Capilano,  Tepic 
and  others. 

Hoch,  Bisil,  purser  of  steamship  Empress  of  India. 

Hogan,  P.  V.,  steamship  mute,  was  born  in  Nova  Scotia  in 
1S69  and  l>egan  sailing  out  of  Baltimore.  Mil.,  when  a  boy. 
He  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  1SS4,  sailed  for  a  short  time  011 
the  Iwirkeutines  Jam  (TShanter  ami  Portland  in  the  coasting 
trade,  and  then  joined  the  steamship  Alexander  Duncan  as 
second  officer,  subscoucuth  holding  a  similar  position  on  the 
steamers  l.aguna,  Haytian  Refnbtu  and  lionita.  He  has  also 
served  as  third  officer  on  the  steamships  <  "//i  of  Topeka  and 
Corona,  and  for  the  past  eighteen  month*  has  been  engaged 
on  the  steamship  Arago 


Hogan,  W.  F.,  engineer,  was  born  in  California  in  1S63. 
He  began  his  marine  career  on  the  Panama  route,  running  (our 
years  on  the  steamship  Coliina  as  water-tender  and  oiler,  then 
going  to  the  Queen  of  the  Pacific  as  third  assistant  engineer 
and  afterward  running  as  second  assistant  for  two  year*.  He 
then  went  as  second  assistant  on  the  steamship  San  Pedro  for  a 
year  and  as  first  assistant  for  three  years.  He  was  next  chief 
of  the  steamer  Emily  four  years,  leaving  her  for  the  steamer 
Homer,  on  which  he  ran  for  six  mouths.  Soon  after  the  whale- 
back  C.  W.  U'etmore  was  placed  in  the  coasting  trade,  he 
joined  her  as  engineer,  but  on  his  first  trip  the  vessel  was 
wrecked  uear  Coos  Bay.  Since  then  he  has  remained  on  shore 
and  for  the  past  two  years  has  been  engineer  at  the  Olympic 
Club. 

Holbrook,  Horace,  engineer,  Coupeville,  Wash.,  was  bora 
on  Wliidby  Island  in  1863.  He  has  served  on  the  steamers 
Seattle,  Edna  and  Edison. 

Holdcn,  R.,  purser,  was  born  in  Sau  Francisco  in  1869, 
He  commenced  his  marine  service  in  1S83  as  a  seaman  on  the 
bark  Lindores  Adder,  and  was  afterward  storekeeper  on  the 
steamship  China  and  freight  clerk  on  the  Alexander  Duncan. 
For  the  past  two  years  he  has  been  engaged  as  purser  on  the 
steamers  Areata  and  Arago. 

Holland,  William,  engineer,  was  born  in  New  Vork  City 
ill  1853.  He  began  running  on  steamships  out  of  San  Fran- 
cisco in  1878,  and  since  then  has  worked  on  the  A  neon, 
Grenada,  City  of  Kio  de  Janeiro,  Columbia,  Mexico,  State  of 
California,  Zealandta,  Haytian  Kepiiblic,  Colima  and  Truekec. 
and  also  on  the  steamer  schooners  Signal  and  Alcatraz.  He 
served  for  a  few  months  on  Puget  Sound  with  Captain  Bcecher 
on  the  steamer/.  B.  Libbya.nA  has  recently  bceu  engaged  on 
the  steamer  Homer. 

Hollander.  Samuel,  engineer,  Vancouver,  B.  C  ,  was  born 
ill  Sweden  in  186].  His  first  work  was  on  the  Baltic  Sea, 
where  he  engaged  in  the  coasting  business  as  fireman  and 
engineer  for  nearly  three  years.  He  came  to  the  United  Stales 
as  third  assistant  engineer  on  the  tramp  steamer  Charleston. 
afterward  spending  several  mouths  with  the  Cunard  and  I..1111- 
bert  &  Holt*  steamship  lines.  He  arrived  in  British  Columbia 
in  i8Sa  on  the  bark  Stormy  Petrel  and  soon  eugaged  in  the 
machine  shop  and  repairing  business,  placing  the  machinery 
in  the  steamers  Dreadnaught,  Eliza  Edwards,  Mermaid  and 
others.  He  also  ran  for  a  short  time  as  engineer  on  ihe 
steamer  Skidegate. 

Holmau,  A.  G.,  mate  on  sailing  vessels,  San  Francisco. 

Holuian,  R.  V.,  Portland,  Or.,  steamboat  agent. 

Holmau,  Herbert,  Portland,  Or.,  agent  of  the  Joseph  Kel- 
logg Steamboat  Company,  was  born  in  Cowlitz  County,  Wash., 
in  1859  and  has  been  connected  with  Kellogg's  steamers  for 
the  past  fifteen  years. 

Holmes,  Capt  William  F...  was  l>orn  in  London  in  1857. 
He  reached  Victoria  in  1S75  on  a  sailing  vessel,  and  011  his 
arrival  secured  employment  on  the  tug  -S".  /..  Mastick,  sub- 
sequently serving  on  the  steamers  Xorth  Pacific,  Otter.  Annie 
Stewart  and  Isabel.  In  1877  he  was  mate  of  the  steamer  Idaho. 
audtheu  returned  to  Victoria  and  was  employed  on  the  steamers 
Otter,  /leaver,  Grappler,  Wilson  G.  Hunt  and  Alexander. 
Since  March,  1SS6,  he  has  run  on  the  steamer  Florence,  u**d 
as  a  water  boat  at  F.s<|uima!t. 

Hoiieymau,  Charles,  marine  surveyor,  Nanaimo.  H.  C  . 
was  born  in  Scotland  in  1847  and  has  been  engaged  in  the 
marine  business  since  i860,  most  of  the  time  between  Liver- 
pool and  New  Vork.    He  came  to  the  Northwest  in  1SS5. 

Hoover,  Samuel,  ship-carpenter,  Fairhaven,  Wash.,  has 
served  on  the  schooner  K.  f.  Morse  and  the  steamers  II  asco  and 
Dispatch. 

Horn.  Capt.  A.  W.,  was  born  in  Maine  in  1S49  and  com- 
menced steamboating  on  Puget  Sound  in  1S84.  For  the  past 
few  years  he  has  been  in  the  employ  of  the  Hastings  Steam- 
lioat  Company  as  master  of  the  II  illapa  and  Garland. 

Horner,  A.  L.,  Portland,  Or.,  manager  of  the  Bowers  Dredge 
Company. 

Horton,  Leauder,  San  Francisco,  engineer  of  stcrnwheeler 

Relief. 

Horton,  Rol»ert  J.,  Victoria,  B.  C,  was  born  in  Loudon  in 
1834  and  began  sailing  out  of  that  port  ill  1S51.  He  followed 
his  calling  111  the  Black  Sea  during  the  Crimean  War  and  was 
in  the  merchant  marine  during  the  war  with  China.  He  came 
to  Victoria  in  the  sixties  and  entered  the  service  of  Uie  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company  as  mate  on  the  Otter,  on  which  he  served 
from  1S61  to  1N66.  Mr.  Horton  has  remained  with  that  com- 
pany since,  serving  in  various  capacities. 

Hoskell,  Capt.  Mark,  was  boru  in  Maine  in  1853  and  has 
been  sailiug  coastwise  from  Pacific  Coast  points  since  1874. 
He  has  recently  had  commaudof  the  bark  II.  P.  Cheney  in  the 
Nanaimo  coal  trade. 

Howard.  C.  G.,  steward,  San  Francisco,  was  born  in  the 
West  Indies  in  1850.    He  has  been  sailing  north  from  Sau 
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of  the  ship  Invincible. 
»st  in  the  coasting  and 


Francisco  since  iSSj  ami  has  recently  been  engaged  on  the 
steamer  Hrotection. 

Rowland.  Cupl.  James  E.,  master 
has  been  engaged  cm  tlie  Pacific  Coast 
deep  water  trade  for  thirty  years. 

Howland,  John,  engineer,  San  I'rancisco,  was  born  in  New 
York  in  I S63  and  has  been  running  on  the  Pacific  Coast  for 
about  nine  years.  He  has  been  employed  in  tlie  Northwest  011 
the  steamers  J.  II.  l.ibhy  on  Pugct  Sound  and  the  Central 
Miles  on  the  Columbia,  am!  lias  recently  been  engaged  on  tnc 
steam  whaler  Jeannctte. 

Hovt,  Capt.  Henry  I...  who  was  interested  in  the  Mult- 
nomah, was  born  in  Warren  County.  N.  Y.,  in  1 and  came 
to  California  in  the  early  fifties.  I  lis  first  marine  work  on  the 
coast  was  011  thc  steamer  Huron,  running  lietween  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Sacramento.  After  serving  there  a  while  he  went  to 
thc  San  loaqnin  River  and  then  to  Oregon.  He  remained  with 
the  .Multnomah  for  several  years,  and  after  she  went  out  of 
existence  was  interested  in  various  other  sleaml>oat  ventures. 
For  the  past  few  years  he  has  been  living  at  Oakland,  Cal. 

Hubbard,  L.  H..  Alameda,  Cal  ,  master  of  barkentine  5.  .V. 
Castle,  was  born  in  Maine  in  1838.  He  came  to  thc  l'acific 
Coast  in  1S61  anil  wax  for  a  long  lime  in  Flavel's  employ  as  bar 
pilot  on  the  Columbia  River.  For  thc  last  sixteen  years  lie  has 
been  sailing  between  San  Francisco  and  Honolulu,  having 
made  nearly  ninety  voyages  to  the  Islands. 

Hufman,  Frank  M.,  engineer,  Seattle,  Wash.,  was  born  in 
F.tgiu,  III.,  in  1856,  and  followed  stcamboating  on  the  Missis- 
sippi River  for  nearly  ten  years,  running  between  St.  Louis  and 
St.  Paul.  He  came  to  I'ugct  Sound  111  1S89,  and,  after  follow- 
ing  the  water  a  short  time,  was  appointed  engineer  of  the 
Cnion  lilcctric  Light  &  Power  Company. 

Hughes,  A.  I>.,  engineer,  Portland,  Or. 

Hughes,  Capt.  C,  B  ,  Hoquiam,  Wash.,  was  bom  in  Maine 
in  1859  and  came  to  thc  Pacific  Coast  in  18"".  He  was  for  a 
long  ttme  male  on  the  bark  Rival  and  schooner  James  A. 
Uarfield.  His  first  command  was  the  schooner  Rebecca,  which 
he  sailed  for  three  years,  and  then  went  to  thc_A'J3»r  Nickcrson. 
When  the  I'ioneer  was  built  at  Cray's  Harlair,  CapUiu  Hughes 
secured  au  interest  in  the  vessel  and  took  charge,  remaining 
with  her  unlil  she  was  lost  in  1894.  He  then  purchased  an 
interest  in  the  /.  M.  Wralhernar.  which  he  is  still  sailing  in 
the  lumber  trade. 

Hughes,  Edward  C,  Astoria,  Or  ,  ex  purser  of  Holladay's 
steamships. 

Hughes,  Capt.  H.  M.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  was  born  in  England 
iu  1846  He  came  to  thc  l'acific  Coast  in  1S71  and  began  run- 
ning on  the  steamship  Constantine.  He  has  since  been  engaged 
on  a  number  of  small  steamers,  recently  having  command  of 
the  Heaver. 

Hunt,  Capt.  E.  E.,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  is  a  native  of  Mich- 
igan    He  commenced  his  marine  work  on  Pugct  Sound  in 

with  the  steam  launch  Haby  Mine,  carrying  the  mail  to 
Artondale.  He  was  afterward  connected  with  thc  Susie,  Victor 
and  other  small  steamer*. 

Hunter,  Joseph,  mate,  was  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1851. 
He  has  been  engaged  in  the  Pacific  Coast  trade  since  1877, 
serving  on  the  Cenetal  Huller,  Raphael,  Mount  Washington, 
Chehahs,  Detroil  and  others. 

Huntington,  Thomas,  engineer,  was  tx>m  in  New  Y'ork  iu 
1S50.  He  came  to  thc  Pacific  Coast  in  1S70  and  began  running 
between  San  Francisco  and  Portland  on  thc_A>/m  /.  Stephens, 
going  from  her  to  the  steamer  Constitution,  where  he  served 
for  two  years  on  the  Panama  route.  He  was  also  on  the 
steamer  Montana  on  the  same  route,  next  ran  to  Humboldt  on 
the  steamship  Pelican,  and  then  on  the  Mohongo,  running 
to  San  Diego.  From  her  he  went  to  thc  steamship  Colorado. 
running  to  China,  for  a  few  months,  and  then  joined  the  City 
of  Sidney,  from  San  Francisco  to  Australia.  Leaving  deep- 
water  vessels,  he  ran  for  a  few  months  on  Sacramcuto  River 
steamers.  In  1883  he  joined  the  lug  Richard  Hotyoke  am! 
worked  with  her  on  Puget  Sound  for  six  months,  returning  to 
San  Francisco  as  chief  of  the  tug  Millie.  He  was  afterward  on 
the  tug  Relief,  steamer  Sonoma,  ami  other  vessels,  for  several 
years.  Mr.  Huntington  left  the  water  a  few  years  ago  to  take 
the  position  of  assistant  engineer  at  the  United  Slates  Mint  at 
San  Francisco,  where  he  remained  for  a  year,  and  then  returned 
to  the  steamer  Caroline,  where  he  is  now  employed. 

Hurd.  Capt.  A.  F.,  Florence,  Or.,  was  born  in  Maine  in 
1856.  His  first  marine  experience  on  the  Pacific  Coast  was  as 
seaman  on  the  seboouer  Smilar  in  1S83.  He  remained  on 
sailing  vessels  for  altout  three  years  and  was  then  interested  in 
the  steamer  Mary  Hall.  At  present  he  is  handling  a  mail 
contract  with  the  steamers  (  00s  and  Mink. 

Husar,  Christian,  eugincer,  was  born  in  Norway  in  1S51, 
He  began  running  out  of  San  Francisco  in  1877  on  the  steam- 
ship City  of  New  York,  leaving  her  three  years  later  to  join  thc 
steamer'  C'oliah  as  first  assistant  engineer.    He  left  the  Coitah 


in  a  short  time,  and  worked  for  nearly  four  years  in  the  iron 
works  at  Seattle  and  Victoria,  remaiuing  ashore  uutil  18S7. 
when  he  joined  the  steamship  Wilmington.  Since  then  he  has 
been  on  the  steamers  (  »'/>•  of  Chester,  Warrior,  San  I'edro, 
Cosmopohs.  Santa  Maria,  Silver  Spring,  National  City  and 
North  Fort,  running  as  first  assistant  on  nearly  all  ol  them  and 
at  present  holding  that  position  on  the  latter. 

Huston,  William,  engineer,  Victoria,  B.  C,  was  borti  in 
Scotland  in  1859.  He  has  been  sleamboaling  in  British 
Columbia  since  10H7, 

Hutchinson,  John  Warner,  was  born  aboard  a  ship  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  in  1833.  In  1861  he  shipped  before  the  mast  on 
thc  bark  Ann  Hetty,  running  in  the  lumber  trade  between  San 
Francisco  and  Puget  Sound  ports.  He  continued  on  this  route 
for  a  number  of  years  on  different  vessels,  among  them  being 
the  brig  'fanner,  barks  Live  Yankee  and  Samuel  Merrill,  first 
as  second  mate  and  then  as  mate.  He  retired  from  the  water 
some  years  ago  and  is  now  living  at  Port  Townsend,  Wash. 

Hutman,  P.,  San  Francisco,  master  of  schooner  i  car. 

Hyde,  Alexander,  engineer,  San  Francisco,  was  born  in 
Ireland  in  1S60  and  has  been  engaged  in  the  marine  business 
since  1878.  He  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  1889  and  is  at 
present  second  assistant  on  the  steamship  Wellington. 

Ipsen,  Capt.  M.  A.,  was  born  in  Denmark  in  1855.  He  has 
been  sailing  on  the  Pacific  Coast  since  iSS;.  wheu  he  began  on 
the  schooner  Reporter.  He  has  since  been  engaged  on  the 
brig  Salina,  Lurline,  C  our  liter  Ford,  bark  Julia  Ford,  barken- 
tine Ella,  schooner  John  (,'.  North,  and  for  the  past  few  years 
has  had  command  of  thc  four-tnaslcd  schooner  ih'ga. 

Ironmonger,  Arthur  Edward,  steamship  purser,  was  born 
in  England  iu  1878  and  came  to  the  Northwest  iu  18K7. 

Irving.  Robert,  was  liorii  in  Ontario  in  1849.  He  began 
steamlioatinjr  on  thc  Reiianee  in  1S77,  remaining  with  her  and 
thc  R*yal  l  ily  as  purser  for  over  a  vear,  then  going  to  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company's  steamers  Enleipnse  am!  Hrtncess 
Loui.se.  He  was  afterward  on  the  Western  Slope  for  a  short 
time  and  left  there  to  take  charge  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany's dock,  where  he  was  engaged  for  three  years.  He  then 
began  running  on  the  Puget  Sound  steamers  North  J'aeifie, 
Ceorge  E.  Starr  and  Olympian,  remaining  with  the  Oregon 
Railway  &  Navigation  Company  as  purser  for  two  and  a  half 
years  and  as  agent  at  Victoria  for  three  years,  leaving  them  to 
enter  the  employ  of  thc  Canadian  Pacific  Navigation  Company. 

Ivanny,  James,  mate,  Vancouver,  B.  C.   

Iverson,  John,  mate  on  sailing  vessels,  San  F'runcisco.^-  _  / ^J)  ^ 
Jackliug.  W.  B.,  engineer,  was  born  in  Illinois  in  i885l'<_He 
began  stcamboating  on  Pugct  Sound  iu  1877  on  the  Celilo. 
He  also  ran  on  the  Wilmington  for  a  number  of  years  and  on 
the  Haytian  Republic  while  those  two  steamers  were  engaged 
in  smuggling,  Jackliug  unfortunately  becoming  implicated  in 
the  trouble.    He  is  at  present  living  in  Seattle,  Wash. 

Jackman.  Capt  Thomas,  Port  Townsend.  Wash.,  was  born 
in  England  in  1834.  He  came  to  this  country  when  a  boy  and  to 
the  Pacific  Coast  in  1849.  His  first  marine  work  on  this  coast 
was  on  tlie  old  revenue  culler  Jeff  Davis,  where  he  filled  the 
berth  of  master-at-arms  for  two  years,  while  she  was  stationed 
at  Port  Towuseud.  He  was  afterward  transferred  to  the  revenue 
cutter  Joe  Lane,  having  charge  of  her  during  1863.  Leaving 
the  revenue  service  he  carried  the  mail  between  Dungcness, 
Port  Towuseud  and  Port  Angeles  for  three  years.  He  was 
afterward  appointed  lo  a  position  in  the  Port  Townsend  custom- 
house. 

Jackson.  Albert,  engineer,  was  born  in  Oregon  City.  Or., 
in  1853,  and  began  stcamboating  on  the  upper  Columbia  iu 
1869  on  the  Tenmo,  going  from  her  to  the  Yakima,  on  which 
he  was  running  wheu  she  sank.  Mr.  Jackson  has  since  worked 
on  nearly  all  thc  steamers  of  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation 
Company  and  their  successors,  aud  at  present  is  engaged  on 
their  boats  out  of  Portland. 

Audrew,  mate  on 


sailing  vessels,  was  born  in 
orth  from  San 
recently  been 


Jacks 

Finland  in  1863.    He  commenced  coasting  north  from  San 
Francisco  in  1883  on  the  bark  Montana  and  has 
engaged  on  the  schooner  Laura  May. 

Jackson,  C.  male  on  sailing  vessels,  was  born  in  Norway 
in  1856.  He  has  been  sailing  north  out  of  San  Francisco  for 
fifteen  years,  and  has  been  engaged  at  different  times  on  the 
Don  Carlos,  Harvester,  Kennebec,  (leneral  Fairchild  and 
Albert.    At  the  present  time  he  is  mister  of  the  latter  vessel. 

Jackson,  C,  W.,  master  of  the  bark  Prussia,  is  a  native  of 
Maine.  After  sailing  out  of  Atlantic  ports  for  several  years, 
he  came  to  San  Francisco  and  began  in  the  coasting  trade  with 
thc  bark  Adelaide  Cooper.  He  has  since  commanded  a 
ber  of  well  known  coasting  sailing  vessels. 

O.  A.,  engineer,  San  Fraucisco. 
O.  Arthur,  San  Francisco,  engineer  of 
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Jackson,  George,  San  Francisco,  was  one  of  the  crew  of 
the  Pacific  when  she  was  brought  around  from  the  East.  He 
has  followed  the  sea  on  the  coast  since  that  time  and  is  at 
present  steward  on  the  bark  Oregon. 

Jackson,  Capt.  Henry  F..  Seattle,  Wash.,  agent  of  the 
Northwestern  Steamship  Company. 

Jackson,  John,  master  of  sailing  vessels,  San  Francisco. 

Jacobs,  Capt.  J.  D  ,  was  born  in  Germany  in  1S46  and 
came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  1S59.  His  first  command  was  the 
schooner  Undaunted.  He  was  afterward  in  charge  of  the 
schooner  Edith  for  fourteen  years,  and  has  since  commanded 
the  steamers  Whitesboro,  Tillamook  and  Westporl,  having  had 
charge  of  the  latter  for  seven  years. 

Jacobseti,  J.,  master  of  sailing  vessels,  has  been  in  the 
coasting  trade  north  of  San  Francisco  since  18S0.  For  the  past 
three  years  he  has  been  master  of  the  Maggie  C.  Puss,  engaged 
in  the  lumber  trade. 

Jacohson,  Capt.  H.  R.,  was  born  in  Denmark  in  1842.  He 
hegau  sailing  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  Baltic  Sea  when  about 
fourteen  years  old.  and  in  1868  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  where 
he  was  first  connected  with  the  schooner  Queen  0/  the  Hay, 
running  out  of  San  Francisco.  He  is  at  present  on  the 
schooner  H.  C.  Wright. 

Jaggy,  Capt.  Johu  J.,  Vancouver,  Wash.,  was  born  in  Boise 
City,  Idaho,  in  1864.  He  commenced  in  the  marine  service  on 
the  Government  steamer  Dispatch  in  1882,  and  for  the  past  ten 
years  has  been  engaged  in  the  ferry  service  as  master  of  the 
Vancouver  and  other  steamers. 

James,  David,  master  mariner,  Wellington.  B.  C,  was  born 
in  Wales  in  1844  and  came  to  the  Northwest  in  1889.  He  has 
been  eugaged  in  the  marine  business  for  thirty  years. 

Jamicson,  Magnus,  male,  Sapperton,  U.  C. 

Janckc,  Frank,  steward,  San  Francisco. 

Jansen.  C.  L. ,  engineer,  was  boru  in  Denmark  in  1854.  He 
serveil  his  apprenticeship  at  Copenhagen,  came  to  New  York 
in  1875,  and  from  there  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  where  he  joined 
the  steamship  Jiakata,  running  north  with  her  as  fireman  and 
oiler  for  two  years.  He  was  alterward  on  the  steamers  City  of 
Sydney  and  City  of  New  York,  leaving  there  anil  working 
ashore  for  six  years.  He  then  entered  the  tugboat  service  us 
chief  of  the  Ranger  and  later  of  the  Mary  Ann  on  Humboldt 
bar.  He  was  subsequently  chief  of  the  steamships  Lakme  and 
Noyo  and  for  the  past  two  years  has  been  filling  the  same  posi- 
tion on  the  steamer  Weott. 

Jarrett,  Charles,  mate  of  the  schooner  Jessie  Malson,  was 
born  in  San  Francisco  in  1857  and  has  been  sailing  north  from 
there  since  1S80. 

Jeffrey,  William  L.,  master  mariner,  Nanaimo,  B.  C.  was 
born  in  Monmouth,  England,  in  1842  and  began  going  to  sea 
at  the  age  of  fourteen.  After  sailing  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  he  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  1S73  and  l>cgan  sailing 
between  San  Francisco.  Puget  Sound  and  British  Columbia 
ports.    He  retired  from  the  water  several  years  ago, 

Jensen,  C.Sau  Francisco,  master ofachoouer  Lena  Sweasey. 

Jensen,  Charles,  mate  on  sailing  vessels,  San  Francisco. 

Jensen,  J.  A.,  mate,  Seatlle.  Wash.,  was  born  in  Denmark 
in  1851  and  has  held  master's  papers  since  1874.  In  the 
Northwest  he  has  been  connected  with  the  steamers  Dolphin, 
Alliance,  T.  J.  Toller,  North  Pacific,  Sehome  and  others. 

Jensen,  I,.  P.,  The  Dalles,  Or.,  master  of  steamer  Queen. 

Jensen,  M.  C,  retired  master,  Seattle,  Wash.,  was  born  in 
Denmark  in  1854.  After  sailing  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
he  came  to  Seattle  in  1887.  Since  his  arrival  he  has  been 
eugaged  mostly  in  shipbuilding. 

Jensen,  Capt.  Ole,  was  born  in  Norway  in  1854  and  came 
to  Puget  Sound  in  1870.  He  was  on  the  schooner  Yukon,  sur- 
veying in  Alaska,  was  afterward  second  mate  and  mate  of  a 
number  of  well  known  coasting  schooners,  and  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  seventies  was  given  command  of  the  schooner 
Columbia.  Since  then  he  has  had  command  of  the  steamers 
West  Coasl.  Ne:t  sboy,  Mendocino  (which  was  lost  on  Men- 
docino bar).  Active,  Record,  schooners  Alice  Kimball,  Daisy 
Rowe,  James  Townsend,  Free  Trade  and  Colama,  being  in 
command  of  the  latter  at  the  present  time. 

Jensen,  Capt.  T.  A.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  owner  of  the  tug 
/.  F.  Hoyden,  was  bom  in  Norway  in  1853  and  began  steam- 
boating  011  Puget  Sound  on  the  James  Mortie  in  1872. 

Jewell,  T.  C,  pilot,  Seattle,  Wash.,  was  bom  in  New 
Hampshire  iu  1843  and  has  been  engaged  on  Lake  Washington 
steamers  since  1893. 

Jewctt,  Wilson  F.,  president  of  the  I'mpqua  Steam  Navi- 
gation Compauv.  has  been  engaged  in  the  marine  business  at 
Coos  Bay  since  1878  and  is  also  manager  of  the  Gardiner  Mill 
Company. 

Jobansen,  Capt.  N  P.,  was  bom  in  Denmark  iu  1848.  He 
came  to  Coos  Bay  in  1875  and  ran  for  three  years  on  the 


steamer  Satellite,  and  then  went  to  the  steamer  Coquille,  run- 
ning to  San  Francisco.  On  coming  to  the  Columbia  he  served 
on  the  steamers  A.  II.  Fields  and  Kosie  Otsen,  operating 
between  Astoria  and  Tillamook,  and  in  1886  took  command  of 
the  steamer  Tonquin,  running  her  five  years  for  the  Clatsop 
Mill  Company. 

Johnson,  Capt.  A.,  was  horn  in  Norway  in  1856  and  com- 
menced his  marine  service  in  that  country.  He  came  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  in  1873  and  joined  the  Peruvian  Navy,  serving  on 
the  gunboat  (,'asca  at  Cnllno  for  a  few  months,  and  then  going 
to  Panama,  where  he  joined  the  steamship  Montana.  On 
arriving  at  San  Francisco  he  entered  the  coasting  trade  and  has 
since  served  on  the  steamers  Siitinas,  Senator,  Los  Angeles, 
Ancon,  City  of  Chester  and  Santa  Posa  as  second  mate,  and  on 
the  Santa  Cruz,  Yaquina,  Coos  Pay  and  Pomona  as  mate.  In 
1892  he  was  appointed  master  of  the  steamer  Point  Arena,  and 
except  for  a  short  period  has  remained  in  commaud  since. 

Johnson,  Capt.  A.,  was  born  iu  Sweden  in  184S.  After 
sailing  on  the  Atlantic  for  about  ten  years,  be  came  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  in  187.1,  a  year  later  joining  the  schooner  Lottie 
Collins.  In  1SS0  he  received  his  first  command,  a  small 
schooner,  and  was  afterward  on  the  schooners  Western  Home 
aud  Ida  McKay,  sailing  the  latter  since  February,  1890. 

Johnson.  Albert,  master  and  pilot.  Seattle.  Wash.,  was 
born  in  New  York.  He  has  been  on  the  Pacific  Coast  since 
1881  and  was  one  of  the  crew  of  the  steamship  Mississippi  when 
she  burned  at  Seattle. 

Johnson,  Alfred,  mate,  San  Francisco. 

Johnson,  Andrew,  mate  on  sailing  vessels,  San  Francisco, 
has  been  engaged  on  the  A'.  P.  Rithet  for  the  past  three  years. 

Johnson,  Andrew,  Portland,  Or.,  pilot  of  United  States 
steamer  ( ascades. 

Johnson,  Capt.  August,  New  Westminster.  B.  C,  was  born 
in  Sweden  in  1865  and  commenced  the  marine  business  as  a 
seaman  out  of  F.uropenn  ports.  He  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
iu  1887,  was  first  on  the  Government  snagl  oat  Sampson  aud 
afterward  on  the  steamship  Active.  He  was  for  two  vears  in 
commaud  of  the  steamer  Clara  Young,  and  for  the  past  three 
years  has  been  master  of  the  Winnifred. 

Johnson,  August,  mate  on  sailing  vessels,  was  born  iu 
Denmark  in  1866.  He  has  been  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade 
four  years. 

Johnson,  Capt.  August,  was  born  in  Sweden  in  1864.  His 
first  marine  work  was  on  the  lakes  of  his  native  countiv,  where 
he  was  engaged  for  two  years  and  then  entered  the  deep-water 
service,  sailing  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  He  came  to  the 
Pacific  Coasl  in  1881  and  joined  the  schooner  Lizzie  Madison. 
In  1 886  he  was  second  mate  on  the  steamer  Whilesboro  and 
afterward  first  officer  011  the  steam  schooners  Alcalraz,  Noyo, 
Julia  H.  Ray  anil  others.  For  the  past  four  years  he  has  been 
master  of  the  II  'hitesboro. 

Johnson,  Benjamin,  mate,  Hoodsport,  Wash.,  was  born  in 
Norway  in  1849  atl,l  has  been  running  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
since  1870.  most  of  the  time  on  sailing  vessels.  He  has  serveil 
on  the  bark  Samoset,  ships  Belvidere,  Western  Shore,  Wat  hawk. 
and  many  other  well  known  vessels.  He  was  one  of  the  crew 
of  the  General  i  ohb  when  she  wax  WTccked  near  Clavoquol 
Sound. 

Johnson,  C,  San  Francisco,  master  of  schooner  Charles  R. 
Wilson,  has  been  sailing  on  the  Pacific  Coast  since  1881. 

Johnson,  Charles,  mate  and  quartermaster,  was  Lorn  in 
Norway  in  1S54.  He  has  been  sailing  on  the  Pacific  Coast  since 
1877  and  at  present  is  iu  the  employ  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Navigation  Company. 

Johnson,  R.,  steward  on  coasting  sailing  vessels  siuce  1S66. 

Johnson,  Edward,  steward,  San  Francisco 

Johnson.  Edward,  mate,  Seattle,  Wash.,  commenced  steam- 
boating  on  the  Sound  in  1888  on  the  Henry  Pailey. 

Johnson.  Ernest,  ship-carpenter,  San  Francisco,  has  been 
on  ^^'nR  sailing  vessels  for  over  twenty  years.    He  was  last 

Johnson,  Fred,  mate,  began  steaml>oating  ou  the  Sound  in 
1874  on  the  Celilo.  He  has  since  ruu  on  most  of  the  Puget 
Sound  tugs,  and  has  recently  been  on  the  Richard  Holyoke.  ' 

Johnson,  Fred  M.,  San  Francisco,  master  of  steam  coasters, 
has  been  in  the  Northwestern  trade  since  1885. 

Johnson,  Capt.  G.  Gardner,  Vancouver.  B.  C,  secretary  of 
the  Pilot  Board  and  agent  for  Lloyds,  was  born  in  Scotland  in 
1857  and  commenced  his  marine  service  out  of  Liverpool  about 
twenty  years  ago.  He  came  to  Vancouver  in  1885  and  has  held 
his  present  position  for  the  past  nine  years. 

Johnson,  George,  mate  aud  second  mate,  San  Francisco. 

Johnson,  George  II.,  mate  on  sailing  vessels,  has  been  in 
the  trade  out  of  San  Francisco  for  eighteen  years.  He  was 
mate  on  the  ship  Oneida  when  she  was  wrecked  in  Alaska  in 
April,  18911,  and  for  several  years  has  been  mate  on  the  -V.  C. 
Allen,  running  to  Honolulu'. 
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Johnson,  Capt.  II  A.  K  ,  was  born  in  Norway  in  1.856  and 
came  to  Astoria  iu  1S67.  He  was  first  connected  with  the  bar 
tug  (  o.'umbia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  that  name,  for  four 
or  live  years,  and  then  went  to  Gray's  Harbor,  where  he  joined 
the  tug  Ranger.  He  has  since  been  engaged  on  the  tugs 
Traveler  and  Printer,  being  at  present  master  of  the  latter. 

Johusou,  Henry  M.,  Vancouver,  B.  C.  fourth  officer  of 
steamship  Empress  of  China. 

Johnson.  Henry  S.,  engineer,  was  born  in  New  York  in 
1836  and  began  his  murine  career  on  the  Great  Lakes.  He 
came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  about  1871  and  began  running  out  of 
San  Francisco.  He  started  north  011  the  />iana  on  the  trip 
when  she  was  wrecked  near  Cape  Flattery.  Mr.  Johnson  has 
since  spent  most  of  his  time  on  the  Columbia  River,  where  he 
has  been  engineer  on  a  number  of  steamers. 

Johnson,  Capt.  Hiram  ft  ,  Tillamook,  Or.,  was  born  in 
Oregon  in  1861.  He  commenced  steamboating  in  1885  on  the 
funo  on  the  Umpqua  River,  and  afterward  removed  to  Tilla- 
mook, where  he  haa  charge  of  the  steamer  General  Garfield. 

Johnson,  Capt.  Jens,  was  born  in  Norway  in  1S55  and  has 
Ueeu  sailing  on  the  Pacific  Coast  since  18.86.  He  was  on  the 
schooner  Fanny  Dulard  when  she  was  run  down  by  the  steamer 
Zambesi  in  1S92,  and  recently  has  had  charge  of  the  schooner 
(_ .  H.  Holmes. 

Johnson,  Joseph,  steward,  San  Francisco. 

Johnson.  Joseph,  engineer,  was  born  in  Salem,  Mass.,  in 
1854.  and  has  lieen  connected  with  the  marine  business  since 
1S72.  His  first  work  on  the  Pacific  Coast  was  on  the  R.  I'. 
Rithet.  He  has  since  been  connected  with  a  number  of  tugs 
and  steamers  in  British  Columbia  waters,  and  has  recently 
served  as  second  engineer  on  the  steamer  Active. 

Johnson,  Capt.  J.  H.,  was  born  in  Iceland  in  184.).  In  1864 
he  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  and  was  first  employed  on  the 
schooner  Porpoise,  running  from  Mexico  to  Alaska  and  the 
Sandwich  Islands.  He  has  mostly  followed  deep  water  and  is 
connected  with  the  three-masted  schooner  Peerless  at  the 
present  time. 

Johnson,  L.,  master  of  coasting  vessel*,  has  been  sailing 
out  of  San  Francisco  since  1SS2. 

Johnson,  M.,  San  Francisco,  master  of  schooner  lleulah. 

Johnson,  Capt.  M.,  was  born  in  Scotland  in  1S52.  He 
came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  iu  1871  and  commenced  sailing  in  the 
Puget  Sound  and  Columbia  River  trade.  He  was  one  of  the 
crew  of  the  bark  Windward,  afterward  served  for  five  years  on 
the  schooner  pale  on,  and  was  then  given  command  of  the 
barkentine  John  Worster,  which  he  sailed  for  three  years,  going 
from  her  to  the  bark  Charles  P.  Kenney.  He  afterward  com- 
manded the  bark  (  olusa  and  schooners  Aloha  and  Fred  E. 
Sanders.  He  has  recently  been  engaged  as  mate  on  the 
schooner  Golden  Shore. 

Johusou,  Capt.  M.  J.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  has  been  steamboating 
011  Lake  Washington  for  five  years,  most  of  the  time  on  the 
(  ity  of  Renton. 

Johnson,  Martin  S.,  mate  on  sailing  vessels.  Sun  Francisco. 

Johnson,  Oliver,  mate,  San  Francisco. 

Johnson,  Capt.  I*.  II..  Vancouver,  B.  C,  was  born  in 
Sweden  in  1862.  He  began  sailing  in  deep-water  ships  in 
1877.  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  five  years  later,  and  joined  the 
steamer  Leonora.  He  was  master'of  the  Leonora  and  other 
steamers  owned  by  the  Union  Steamship  Company  for  several 
vears,  having  command  of  the  Cutth  for  three  years.  In  Jan- 
uary, 1894.  he  chartered  the  tug  Lois,  which  he  has  since 
operated. 

Johnson,  Theodore,  mate  on  sailing  vessels,  San  Francisco. 
Johnson,  W.  J.,  Portland,  Or.,  master  of  steamer  Dallas 

City. 

Johnson.  Capt.  W.  R.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  was  born  in  Sweden 
in  1863  and  has  been  counected  with  the  marine  business  on 
Puget  Sound  since  1SS2. 

Johnston,  Herbert  W.,  engineer,  Vancouver,  B.  C,  was 
liom  in  Ontario  in  1869.  His  first  marine  work  in  the  North- 
west was  on  the  steamer  Glad  Tidings  in  1887.  He  has  recently 
been  engaged  on  the  tug  Glide. 

Jones,  C.  D.,  mate  and  master  of  sailing  vessels,  Astoria,  Or. 

Jones,  E.  L.,  Nanaimo,  B.  C,  steward  of  ship  McNcar. 

Jones,  E.  WcsUy,  Portland,  Or.,  steward  of  steamer*  North- 
west and  Kellogg. 

Jones,  Frank  A.,  engineer,  was  born  in  Delaware  in  1865 
and  began  his  marine  service  in  the  Fast,  coming  to  San  Fran- 
cisco iu  1S76.  Since  arriving  on  the  Coast  he  has  worked  in 
various  capacities  on  the  steamships  Grenada.  City  of  Panama, 
Idaho,  Los  Angeles,  City  of  Chester,  Cosmofudis  and  North 
Fori,  running  as  chief  of  the  latter  vessel  for  six  years  and 
nine  months.  In  1S9J  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Marine 
Engineers'  Association,  and  was  elected  as  representative  of  that 
organization  at  its  national  conventions  in  1893,  1894  and  1895. 


Jones,  Capt  II.  R.,  Vancouver,  B.  C,  was  born  in  London 
in  1857  and  commenced  his  marine  career  as  a  midshipman, 
serviug  four  years  and  a  half  in  the  East  India  trade.  He  was 
afterward  master  of  a  propeller  running  out  of  Calcutta,  and 
served  as  master  in  various  parts  of  the  globe  until  1S86,  when 
he  came  to  Vancouver,  He  has  since  been  engaged  on  the 
steamers  Maude,  Mamie,  Tepic  and  Spralt's  Ark. 

Jones.  Herbert  E.,  mate  and  master  of  sailing  vessels,  was 
borne  in  Maine  in  1859.  He  has  been  sailing  north  from  San 
Francisco  on  the  Sterling,  A  G.  Ropes,  L'twelt  and  others,  and 
has  also  been  employed  as  master  of  the  Arkwright  and 
Carondelet. 

Jones,  James  A.,  engineer,  was  born  in  Delaware  in  1847 
He  was  for  many  years  trial  engineer  iu  the  employ  of  William 
Cramp  &  Son  of  Philadelphia,  coming  out  on  one  of  their 
steamers  iu  1876.  On  his  return  he  took  charge  of  the  eugines 
of  State  of  California,  which  he  brought  to  the  Coast,  and 
with  which  he  remained  as  trial  engineer  for  six  months.  He 
died  iu  Philadelphia  in  1S86. 

Joucs,  John,  Eugene,  Or.,  steward  of  steamer  Eugene. 

Jones,  Richard  N.,  mate  of  ship  liundaleer.  was  born  iu 
New  York  in  1851.  He  has  been  on  the  Pacific  Coast  since 
1871,  most  of  the  time  coasting  in  the  coal  and  lumber  trade. 

Jones,  Capt.  Robert.  Marshfield,  Or.,  was  born  in  Virginia 
in  1S67.  He  commenced  his  marine  service  on  the  steamer 
Coos  in  1&82.  He  afterward  served  on  nearly  all  the  Coos  Buy 
steamers,  running  as  master  of  the  Butcher  Poy,  Milton  anil 
Cumtux,  anil  is  still  in  command  of  the  latter. 

Jones,  Samuel,  second  mate  and  mate,  ship  Two  Htothers. 

Jones,  William  I,  ,  engineer,  was  boru  in  England  He 
came  to  America  in  the  early  sixties,  and,  after  running  for  a 
few  years  on  the  Great  Lakes,  came  to  this  Coast  iu  1S69. 
After  working  ashore  for  a  short  lime  he  went  to  South 
America,  and  on  returning  worked  as  fireman  on  a  number  of 
steamships  miming  out  of  San  Francisco.  In  1880  he  entered 
the  employ  of  Goodall,  Perkins  &  Co.,  remaining  with  them 
seven  years  and  working  up  to  the  position  of  second  assistant. 
He  was  theu  first  assistant  on  the  steam  coaster  Rii~al  for  two 
years,  Alcazar  one  year,  and  for  the  past  three  years  has  been 
chief  engineer  of  the  steam  schooner  Tillamook. 

Jorgenscn,  A.  N.,  mate  on  sailing  vessels,  San  Francisco. 

Jorgenscn,  Capt.  N.  F.,  was  born  in  Denmark  in  1859.  He 
commenced  sailing  on  the  Pacific  Coast  on  the  bark  Tetiiptar 
in  1884,  and  for  the  past  four  years  has  been  master  of  the 
schooner  Glen. 

Jorgensen,  P.,  San  Francisco,  master  of  schooner  Transit, 
came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  1869  and  has  served  as  master  on 
coasting  schooners  for  over  twenty  years. 

Jorgensen,  Capt.  P.  J.,  was  born  in  Norway  in  :S6o  He 
commenced  steamboating  on  Puget  Sound  on  the  Messenger 
in  1S88  and  was  afterward  ou  the  Otter,  Quickstep  and  Glide. 

Jorgensen,  Capt.  R.,  San  Francisco,  has  been  sailing  iu  the 
coastitig  trade  out  of  the  Bay  Citv  since  18S9.  He  is  at  present 
connected  with  the  schooner  Eddy. 

Jorgensen,  Capt.  \V.,  was  born  in  Denmark.  He  came  to 
the  Pacific  Coast  in  1863.  began  sailing  between  San  Francisco 
and  Puget  Sound  ports,  and  has  continued  in  the  trade  since. 
At  present  he  is  master  of  the  bark  Alexander  McNeill,  and 
when  ashore  resides  at  San  Francisco. 

Jorgenscn,  W.,  steward,  San  Francisco. 

Joslyn,  Charles  S. ,  purser,  was  born  in  New  York  in  1S39. 
He  began  running  out  of  San  Francisco  in  1874  on  the  side- 
wheeler  Alaska  to  China,  was  on  the  Great  Republic  in  the 
same  trade,  and  on  the  City  of  Nac  York,  operating  to  Aus- 
tralia. He  also  served  on  the  Coliina  and  China  on  the 
Panama  route,  and  on  the  Victoria,  George  II'.  Elder,  Idaho 
and  Pakola  to  Puget  Sound  and  Victoria.  After  leaving  the 
northern  route  he  ran  on  the  Orizaba  and  Conslantine  to  Sau 
Diego.  Mr.  Joslyn  retired  from  the  water  a  few  years  ago  and 
is  now  liviug  at  Victoria,  B.  C. 

Kalkstein,  H.,  steward,  San  Francisco. 

Kalstrom,  Capt.  Charles  E.,  Port  Townsend,  Wash.,  was 
born  in  Francisco  in  1S62.  He  began  his  marine  career  in  the 
Northwest  on  the  1'nited  Stales  revenue  cutter  Oliver  Woholt 
in  1SS0.  He  left  her  at  Port  Townsend  several  years  ago  and 
has  since  had  charge  of  a  number  of  small  steamers,  the  last  of 
which  was  the  Garland. 

Kane,  John  E.,  engineer,  Portland,  Or.,  was  born  in  New 
York  City  iu  1S64.  He  has  been  engaged  in  the  marine  busi- 
ness for  about  twelve  years. 

Karr,  C.  J.,  Hoquiam,  Wash.,  master  of  steamer  Toirco. 

Kcay,  Alexander,  Everett,  Wash.,  agent  of  steamer  Mabel. 

Keen,  W.  A.,  engineer,  San  Francisco. 

Kelly,  John,  engineer,  was  boru  iu  England  iu  1858  ami 
began  steamboating  on  the  Eraser  River  in  1876.  lie  was  for 
a  long  lime  011  the  Royal  City,  afterward  ou  the  Reliance,  and 
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has  receutly  been  employed  in  the  fire  department  at  New 
Westminister,  It.  C. 

Kemp,  \V.  H.,  engineer,  Vancouver,  H.  C. 

Kendall.  Isaac  N.,  Jr..  engineer,  Sapperton,  B.  C. 

Kennedy,  William,  mate  on  Frascr  River  steamers,  via* 
boru  in  England  in  1854.  He  has  been  engaged  on  British 
Columliia  steamers  siuce  18S1. 

Kent,  James,  engineer,  Portland,  Or. 

Kerr,  Alexander,  engineer,  Edmunds,  Wash.,  was  Ixmi  in 
Illinois  in  1S59.  He  commenced  stcuml)oatiiig  on  the  Sound 
in  1S87,  and  has  served  on  the  Ferndate,  Virgil  '/'.  /'rife,  7'yee 
and  other  steamers.  Me  is  at  present  connected  with  "the 
Vigilant. 

Keycs,  E  ,  mate  on  sailing  vessels,  was  born  in  New  Bruns- 
wick in  1861.  He  has  been  on  the  Pacific  Coast  since  1S79  and 
is  at  present  second  mate  on  the  Oregon. 

Kidston,  Capt.  William,  San  Francisco,  was  born  in  Nova 
Scotia  in  1S62.  He  began  sailing  out  or  San  Francisco  on  the 
steamship  Grenada  in  1882,  first  on  the  Panama  route.  He 
was  afterward  on  the  steamships  San  fose,  Colima,  City  0/ 
Sydney,  Australia  and  City  of  /'otto.  He  ran  north  oti  the 
City  of  Topeka  in  the  service  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Steamship 
Company,  and  after  leaving  them  was  with  the  steamers 
Faratlon,  I.atme  and  Emily.  Captain  Kidston  has  recently 
been  connected  with  the  steamers  Ptogreso  and  Homer. 

Kildnll.  Joseph,  Whatcom.  Wash.,  manager  of  the  Bclling- 
ham  Bay  S.  &  T.  Company,  was  horn  in  Norway  in  1865.  His 
first  marine  experience  011  the  Pacific  Coast  was  on  the  May 
Queen  in  1882. 

Kildall,  Peter  C,  master  and  pilot,  New  Whatcom,  Wash. 

Killman,  Capt.  D.  O.,  was  born  in  Maine  in  ih6o.  He  com- 
menced sailing  out  of  San  Francisco  iu  1883  on  the  Artwright, 
then  going  to  the  Atlanta  and  Emerald.  When  the  four- 
masted  schooner  Kitsap  was  built  at  Port  I.udlow,  Captain 
Killman  was  given  command,  making  several  trips  with  her 
between  San  Francisco  and  the  Sound.  About  1S86  he  took 
charge  of  the  steamer  West  Coast,  going  from  her  to  the 
Arago,  which  he  ran  in  the  Coos  Bay  trade.  He  left  the 
Arago  for  the  new  steamer  Julia  I/.  Ray,  iu  which  he  pur- 
chased an  interest,  and  which  was  lost  at  Coos  Bav  on  her 
second  trip.  His  next  vessel  was  the  bark  John  Winthrop, 
with  which  he  carried  supplies  to  the  whaling  fleet  in  the 
Arctic  Ocean.  On  his  return  with  the  Winthrop  he  took  com- 
mand of  the  steamer  /lattie  Gage,  runniug  her  to  Alaska  one 
season,  and  the  Gertie  Slot y  ou  the  same  route  the  following 
year.  In  1891  he  was  given  command  of  the  ship  Mercury, 
which  he  sailed  for  eighteen  months,  and  then  joined  the 
barkeutine  Catherine  Sudden. 

Kiug,  Clarence,  engineer,  Hoquiam,  Wash.,  was  born  in 
Illiuois  iu  1864  He  began  steamboating  ou  the  Quictstep  on 
the  Columbia  River  in  1S82.  He  has  since  served  on  the 
steamers  Gleaner,  Fat'orite,  Arago,  Rustler,  Hunter,  Cruiser, 
Typhoon,  Printer  and  Traveler,  and  is  still  connected  with 
Hie  latter. 

King.  W.  H.,  engineer,  Hoquiam,  Wash.,  was  born  iu 
Illinois  in  1S66.  He  commenced  steamboating  on  the  South 
/iend  in  18S4  and  has  since  been  employed  011  Gray's  Harbor 
and  Shoalwater  Bay  steamers  exclusively.  He  is  al  present 
connected  with  the  tug  Printer. 

Kingswood,  I-'.  S..  engineer.  Seattle,  Wash. 

Kinney,  M.  J.,  Astoria,  Or.,  has  chartered  and  loaded  more 
deep-water  vessels  than  any  other  man  on  the  Columbia  River. 
He  has  a  large  sawmill  and  extensive  cannery  interests,  and 
was  one  of  the  first  to  make  wheat  shipments  from  Astoria. 

Kittle,  W.  H., engineer, Victoria,  B.  C.  was  born  in  England 
in  1849.  He  served  au  apprenticeship  at  Rochester,  England, 
from  t866  to  1S71,  then  engaged  iu  the  Chapman  dockyard,  and 
for  the  next  seven  years  was  an  artificer  in  the  British  Navy. 
He  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  1S79.  remaining  in  California 
until  1884.  when  he  went  to  Victoria  and  was  engaged  for  a 
long  time  iu  the  Albion  Iron  Works,  afterward  serving  on  the 
tugs  Hope  and  Lome.  He  has  recently  been  connected  with 
the  quarantine  boat  Earle. 

Klorborg,  N.,  engineer,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  commenced  steam- 
boating on  the  Columbia  River  in  1881  ou  the  Willamette  Chief. 
He  soon  afterward  went  to  the  Sound  and  has  licen  connected 
with  a  number  of  steamers  there.  He  is  at  preseut  engaged  in 
the  power-house  of  the  Tacoma  Street  Railway  Company. 

Klosc.  C.  F.,  mate  on  sailing  vessels,  San  Francisco. 

Klusm  inn,  Charles,  mate  011  sailing  vessels,  San  Francisco. 

Knaggs,  I.  C,  master  and  pilot,  Kingston,  Idaho,  was 
born  at  The  Dalles  in  1S63  and  began  steamboating  on  the 
Hassalo  in  1879  He  retired  from  the  river  several  years  ago 
and  is  now  engaged  in  lumbering. 

Knowles,  George  O.,  engineer.  Seaton,  Or.,  bos  been 
steamboating  ou  Coos  Bay  for  about  three  years. 


Knutson,  Charles,  engineer,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  commenced 
steamboating  about  1886  on  Pugel  Sound  on  the  Bessie  with 
Capt.  Patrick  Burns.  He  was  afterward  engaged  on  the 
Messenger  and  Mela,  and  for  the  past  four  years  has  been  engi- 
neer on  the  steamer  Zephyr. 

Kuulten,  I,.  J.,  master  of  sailing  vessels,  has  been  coasting 
north  from  San  Francisco  for  about  ten  years,  serving  on  the 
steamers  Cosmopolis,  /"asadena,  schooners  Eppinger  and  Ruby 
A.  Cousins.  At  the  present  time  he  is  master  of  the  latter, 
running  in  the  Gray's  Harbor  lumber  trade. 

Kramer.  F.  M.,  engineer,  San  Francisco,  was  born  at  that 
place  iu  [862.  His  first  marine  work  was  on  the  steamship 
Anion  in  1882.  He  was  afterward  running  to  Australia  on  the 
y.ealandia  for  three  years,  and  then  on  the  City  of  Peking  to 
China  for  two  years.  He  subsequently  served  a  vear  on  the 
Keweenaw  and  a  similar  length  of  time  ou  the  Pomona.  At 
present  he  is  engaged  on  shore. 

Kramer,  Frank  M.,  steamship  purser,  has  been  engaged  on 
the  Ali,j>  /ilanchard  and  other  coasting  steamers. 

Krebs,  Capt.  August,  San  Francisco. 

Krohna,  Capt.  Charles,  was  born  in  Hamburg,  Germany, 
in  1840,  and  came  to  Puget  Sound  in  :S68.  He  run  for  a  short 
time  on  the  steamer  Resolute,  from  her  went  to  the  Potttkofsky, 
and  afterward  worked  ou  the  steamers  Alida,  Columbia, 
Rlakely  and  Success,  running  on  the  latter  for  many  years. 
He  is  at  present  living  at  Port  Blakely.  Wash. 

Kruse,  All>ert  O.,  was  born  in  Clackamas  County,  Or.,  his 
father  having  been  one  of  the  pioneer  marine  men  on  the 
Willamette.  He  commenced  on  the  snagboat  Corvallts  in 
1S80,  afterward  entered  the  employ  of  the  Kelloggs,  where  he 
ran  as  purser  for  several  years,  and  has  also  served  as  mate  ami 
pilot  in  the  same  employ. 

Kruse,  John,  shipbuilder,  North  Bend,  Or.,  was  born  in 
Denmark  in  1834  and  has  been  in  the  marine  and  shipbuilding 
business  all  his  life. 

Kull,  J.,  engineer,  San  Francisco,  commenced  his  marine 
service  in  1879  as  oiler  on  the  steamships  Oregon  and  (  olumbia, 
also  running  as  water-tender  on  the  same  vessels.  He  was 
then  third  assistant  on  the  Santa  Rosa,  remaining  with  her  for 
five  years,  reaching  the  position  of  first  assistant,  next  joining 
the  Ajax  iu  the  same  capacity.  He  was  afterward  employed 
on  the  Wilmington  and  the  steam  schooner  Emily,  and  for  the 
past  five  years  has  been  chief  engineer  of  the  steamship 
Areata. 

Kummer,  Arthur,  engineer,  was  born  in  Germany  in  1852. 
His  first  marine  work  in  the  Northwest  was  ou  the  Afastiik  iu 
18S7.  He  purchased  the  steamer  Angeles  in  1889.  and.  after 
replacing  her  machinery,  ran  her  for  six  months  and  then  sold 
her.    He  has  recently  been  engaged  ou  the  George  E.  Starr. 

Lacey.  Charles  C,  engineer,  San  Francisco,  is  a  native  of 
DdJWa/v  He  liegan  running  north  from  San  Francisco  ou  the 
propeller  California  in  1879  and  has  served  on  a  number  of 
steamships  ou  the  same  route.  He  has  recently  been  con- 
nected with  the  steamship  Umatilla. 

I.ufflin,  A.  H  ,  master  of  American  ship  Landseer. 

Eakin,  Edward  C.  master  and  pilot,  was  l>orn  in  Portland, 
Or.,  in  1854  He  began  steamboating  in  1868  on  the  Ranger, 
running  ou  the  Willamette  and  Columbia  rivers.  He  is  at 
present  master  of  the  steamer  Oswego. 

latmley,  J.  H.,  master  and  pilot,  Astoria,  Or. 

Lamsou,  Henry,  was  horn  in  Massachusetts  in  1861.  He 
began  his  marine  service  on  the  San  Francisco  ferries  in  1H80. 
After  runuiug  there  and  ou  the  Sacramento  River  until  1883, 
he  went  to  Honolulu  and  was  employed  on  various  steamers  in 
the  Island  trade  four  years,  and  then  returned  and  joined  a 
collier  as  first  assistant  for  nine  months.  He  then  left  salt 
water  and  ran  for  a  short  time  on  the  Columbia  River  steamer 
Fleetwood,  subsequently  returniug  to  the  Atlantic  Coast.  He 
came  west  again  a  short  time  ago  ami  is  uow  running  as  first 
assistant  on  the  steamer  Tillamook. 

Lancaster,  Cant.  Richard,  was  boru  in  Ireland  in  1859. 
He  commenced  sailing  on  the  coast  of  Scotland  when  a  boy. 
He  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  1S83  and  joined  the  R.  A'.  Ham 
with  Captain  Gove.  He  was  afterwanl  mate  ou  the  ships 
Eriicson,  Spartan,  and  bark  Germania,  bringing  the  latter  ves- 
sel to  San  Francisco  during  the  big  gale  which  wrecked  the 
l/arxry  Mills,  the  Germania's  master.  Captain  Owens,  having 
died  the  third  day  out.  For  the  past  seven  years  Captain  Kan- 
caster  has  beeu  sailing  the  bark  Canada. 

Land,  Peter  M.,  master  mariner,  Nanaimo,  B.  C. 

I«audach,  A.,  mate  ou  coasting  vessels. 

Lauderkiu,  G.  M.,  engineer,  Seattle,  Wash. 

I.aufair.  Capt.  Robert,  was  horn  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  iu 
1.83(1,  and  sailed  ou  the  Atlantic  Coast  for  twenty-five  years,  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  time  in  the  I'nited  States  Navy. 
He  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  1S72  and  ran  as  captain  of  the 
tug  Alpha  on  Coos  Bay  for  two  years.    He  was  also  on  the 
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Satellite  and  Coos  for  several  years,  and  ran  as  first  officer  on 
the  Gussie  Telfair  for  some  month*.  Captain  Lanfair  retired 
from  the  water  several  years  ago  aud  is  now  living  at  Bay 
Ceuter,  Wash. 

Landgrccn,  Capt.  William,  was  bom  in  Sweden  in  1842 
anil  commenced  sailing  out  of  English  ports  when  a  boy, 
remaining  there  for  eight  years.  He  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
in  1874  and  engaged  on  a  number  of  coasting  vessels  for  a  few 
yearn  and  then  again  entered  the  deep-water  service.  He  sub- 
sequently returned  to  the  coast  and  was  for  five  and  a  half  years 
mate  on*  the  barkentine  Wilder,  afterward  running  for  a  short 
time  on  the  steamship  Wilmington.  For  the  pant  two  years 
he  has  had  command  of  the  bark  Sonoma,  on  which  he  served 
as  carpeute  r  a  dozen  years  before. 

Lane,  J.  M.,  master  of  sailing  vessels,  was  born  in  Florida 
in  1800  and  ha*  been  coasting  north  from  San  Francisco  for  the 
past  six  years. 

Langfeldt,  J.  M.,  second  mate,  San  Francisco. 

Langkilde,  Andrew,  mate  on  sailing  vessels,  San  Francisco. 

Laping,  John,  mate  on  sailing  vessels,  was  engaged  for 
several  years  in  the  whaling  trade.  He  has  recently  been  in 
the  lumber  trade  on  the  schooner  Compeer. 

Larkin,  John,  engineer,  was  born  in  Ireland  in  1S38.  He 
began  his  marine  career  on  the  Pacific  Coast  between  Panama 
and  San  Francisco,  afterward  running  on  the  China  route  and 
to  Australia.  He  went  north  with  the  (Treat  Republic  in  1S7S, 
running  there  for  about  six  months,  and  then  went  to  Victoria, 
where  he  has  since  resided.  He  has  been  employed  on  nearly 
all  the  steamers  running  out  of  that  port.  Before  coming  to  the 
Pacific  Coast,  Mr.  Larkin  was  engaged  in  steamers  on  the 
Atlantic,  and  was  one  of  the  few  survivors  of  the  steamship 
Arctic,  which  was  lost  in  1S57  several  hundred  people  perishing. 

Larsen,  A.,  mate  and  master  of  sailing  vessels,  was  born  in 
Norway  in  1S5S.  He  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  lS8j,  and  has 
since  been  engaged  on  a  number  of  well  known  coasting 
schooners.    At  present  he  is  on  the  schooner  Halcyon. 

Larsen.  C,  Gardiner.  Or.,  master  of  schooner  /.  H.  Leeds. 

Larsen,  Capt.  John  I..,  is  a  native  of  Denmark.  He  came 
10  the  Pacific  Coast  in  1875.  and  for  the  past  fifteen  years  has 
been  master  of  the  schooners  T:cilight,  Compeer  and  Norma, 
still  having  charge  of  the  latter. 

Larsen,  L.,  Port  Angeles,  Wash.,  master  of  schooner  Ella 
Johnson. 

Latham,  Thomas,  bar  pilot,  Astoria,  Or. 
Lau,  Peter,  steward,  San  Francisco. 

Lawson,  H.  C,  engineer,  was  born  in  Denmark  in  1851. 
Afler  coming  west  in  1S&2,  he  began  running  on  the  steamer 
Diana,  and  has  served  on  most  of  the  British  Columbia  boats 
since,  sometimes  as  chief  and  again  as  second  engineer.  The 
name*  of  some  of  the  boats  whose  engines  have  been  in  his 
charge  are,  Isabel.  Oiler.  Sir  James  Douglas,  North  IWiJic 
and  Olympian.    Mr.  Lawson  is  now  living  at  Victoria.  II,  C. 

I^iyton,  F.  K.,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  master  of  steamer  Susie. 

Leabo,  Sterling  V.,  engineer,  was  born  in  Oregon  in  1866. 
He  commenced  stcainboating  011  the  Spotttne  on  Snake  River 
in  [883,  ami  afterward  followed  his  profession  ou  Puget  Sound. 
For  the  past  few  years  lie  has  been  engaged  on  the  steam 
schooner  Augusta. 

Italic,  Capt.  Herbert  W.,  Houghton,  Wash.,  was  born  in 
Ohio  in  1864,  and  has  been  running  the  steamer  Elfin  on  Like 
Washington  since  1S89. 

Leake,  I.  W,.  engineer,  Houghton,  Wash. 

Lealc,  Capt.  W,  G-,  was  born  ou  the  Isle  of  Guernsey  in 
1846.  He  came  to  Sau  Francisco  in  April,  1S66,  aud  commenced 
his  career  as  deckhaud  on  the  river  steamer  Reform,  rising  to 
the  position  of  master  of  the  steamer  Pioneer,  owned  by  the 
same  company,  in  six  years.  For  eight  years  he  wa9  in  com- 
mand of  several  steamers  owned  by  the  California  Transporta- 
tion Company.  In  1SK0  he  Imju  gut  the  steamer  Caroline,  which 
he  still  owns,  as  also  the  tug  Frolic. 

Leathers,  Joseph,  boalbuilder,  Astoria,  Or.,  was  born  in 
California  in  1859.  He  learned  bis  trade  in  San  Francisco, 
came  to  Astoru  in  tSSt,  and  built  the  steamers  Electric, 
Favorite,  Tonquin,  Wenona,  Eclipse.  R.  Miter,  Queen,  Sea 
Foam,  and  a  large  number  of  sloops  aud  fishing  boat*. 

Leberman,  A..  Astoria,  Or.,  agent  Vancouver  Transporta- 
tion Company  and  Ilwaco  Railway  &  Navigation  Company. 

Lee,  W.  H.,  master  and  pilot,  Irondale,  Wash,,  was  born  in 
Virginia  in  1848.  He  owus  the  sealing  schooner  George  W. 
Prescott. 

Lee,  Charles  A.,  engineer,  began  his  marine  career  in  the 
Northwest  as  first  assistant  on  the  steamer  Eliza  Anderson  on 
Pnget  Sound,  remaining  there  for  fifteen  months  and  then 
filling  the  same  position  on  the  steamer  Edith  for  a  year.  He 
was  afterward  second  and  first  assistant  on  the '  steamers 
Olympian  and  George  E.  Starr,  then  went  to  San  Francisco, 


and,  after  making  a  few  trips  as  water-tender  on  the  .San  Jose, 
joined  the  steamer  Ajax  as  second  assistant.  He  has  since 
served  as  first  assistant  on  the  steamers  Navarro,  Jewel  and 
Protection,  being  at  present  connected  with  the  latter. 

Lee,  James,  master  and  pilot,  Portlaud,  Or. 

Lees,  Archwood,  engineer,  was  born  in  Scotland  in  1B58 
and  commenced  the  marine  business  in  the  Mediterranean 
trade  when  a  bow  His  first  experieucc  in  the  Northwest  was 
on  the  steamer  R.  P.  Rithel  at  Victoria.  He  has  recently  been 
engaged  as  second  engineer  on  the  tug  l.orne. 

Lehuers,  Carl,  chief  engineer  of  tug  Fearless,  was  born  in 
Germany  in  1851.  He  liegan  bis  marine  career  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  in  1872  on  the  steamer  City  of  San  Francisco.  He  was 
afterward  on  the  (  ity  of  Sydney  for  six  years,  then  on  the  City 
of  New  York  three  years,  Mariposa  three  years,  tug  Relief 
four  years,  and  the  Fearless  since  she  was  built,  the  latter 
being  the  only  vessel  on  which  he  has  run  in  the  Northwest. 

Leigh  ton,  Anthony.  Astoria,  Or.,  first  officer  of  United 
States  steamer  Columbine. 

Leighton,  Harmon,  mate,  Seattle.  Wash.,  was  born  in 
Maine  in  1867  and  has  been  steamboating  on  the  Sound  since 
1SS9.  He  has  also  served  as  master  of  the  steamers  fosephine. 
Hornet,  Edna  and  />e/la, 

Leimond,  Percy,  mate,  Port  Blakely,  Wash.,  is  a  native  of 
Maine.  He  commenced  steamboating  on  the  Addie  in  1886 
and  has  recently  been  engaged  on  the  Sarah  M.  Renton. 

Lenout,  Grant  E.,  engineer,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Leonard,  A.  F.,  retired  master  of  sailing  vessels,  is  now 
living  at  Port  Townsend.  Wash. 

Lcrmond.  C.  G.,  engineer,  was  born  in  Maine  iu  1858.  He 
commenced  his  marine  service  on  the  Pacific  Coast  in  1880, 
serving  as  oiler  on  the  steamships  George  W.  Elder,  Willa- 
mette and  Oregon.  He  was  afterward  engaged  as  third  and 
second  assistant  on  the  steamships  San  fosf.  City  of  New  York 
and  Mendocino,  and  for  a  short  time  first  assistant  on  the 
(  olumbia  aud  Fara/lon.  He  has  since  been  running  as  chief 
of  the  steamer*  Albion,  Daisy  Kimball  and  Protection,  and  is 
still  connected  with  the  latter. 

Lcrmond,  Parker,  mate.  Port  Townsend,  Wash.,  was  born 
in  Maine  iu  1869.  He  spent  five  years  in  the  deep-water  ser- 
vice, came  to  Puget  Sound  in  18S7.  and  has  been  steamboating 
there  since. 

Lcube,  H.,  mate  and  master  of  sailing  vessels,  was  born  iu 
Saxony  in  i860.  He  has  been  sailing  on  the  Pacific  Coast  since 
18S0,  and  has  served  as  first  and  second  mate  011  a  dozen  of  the 
best  known  coasters.  For  the  past  year  he  has  beeu  mate  on 
the  Iwirk  Palmyra. 

l.ewiti,  Walter,  fourth  assistant  engineer  of  the  Empress 
of  India,  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  with  her  and  has  remained 
with  the  steamship  since. 

Lewis,  Capt.  Edward,  was  born  in  Massachusetts  in  18.56. 
He  has  been  in  the  marine  business  for  thirty-six  years,  twenty 
of  which  were  spent  as  master  of  the  bark  Carrol/ton,  which  he 
still  commands.  He  took  charge  of  the  vessel  when  she  was 
built,  and,  after  sailing  her  to  various  parts  of  the  world, 
brought  her  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  1886,  sailing  her  in  the 
Nanaimo  coal  trade  most  of  the  time  since. 

Lewis,  Henry  T.,  Vancouver,  B.  C,  agent  of  Pacific  Coast 
Steamship  Company. 

Lewis,  T.  F.,  engineer,  Bandon,  Or.,  was  born  in  Roston  in 
1S57.  He  begau  in  the  marine  business  in  1S78  on  the  tug 
A"ij/iV  Coot  011  the  Coquille  River.  He  was  afterward  engaged 
on  the  Columbia  River  and  at  San  Francisco,  most  of  the  time 
on  tugboats,  aud  has  recently  been  connected  with  the  tug 
Triumph  on  Coos  Bay. 

Lewis,  Capt.  William  T.,  was  born  in  Canada  in  1S44  aud 
has  been  sailing  in  the  merchant  service  since  1858.  He  first 
came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  iSSoand  has  recently  been  engaged 
in  the  Nanaimo  coal  trade  with  the  ship  Undaunted,  the  vessel 
with  which  he  brought  the  first  cargo  of  tea  that  crossed  the 
continent  by  way  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  For  the 
past  twenty  vears  Captain  Lewis  has  been  accompanied  by  his 
wife  on  all  0/  his  voyages. 

Le  Vake,  Anson  L.,  engineer,  was  born  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  in  1848.  He  has  been  in  the  marine  service  for  nearly 
thirty  years,  most  of  the  time  on  the  Great  Lakes  in  the 
revenue  service  and  on  passenger  steamers.  He  came  to  Puget 
Sound  in  1888  and  has  since  been  employed  on  a  number  of 

Levens,  Capt.  T.  F.,  Warrendale,  Or.,  was  born  in  Illinois 
in  1851.  He  began  steamboating  on  Puget  Sound  in  1870  as 
deckhand  on  the  steamer  Gem,  afterward  came  to  the  Columbia 
and  ran  on  the  steamer  Oneonta,  and  was  mate  on  the  steamer 
Otter  for  a  short  time.  He  then  entered  the  employ  of  the 
Government  at  Cascade  Locks,  running  the  launch  there  for  a 
short  lime,  when  he  left  the  water  for  about  ten  years.  He 
recently  bought  the  steamer  Lelo,  the  smallest  passenger  vessel 
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registered  at  the  custom-house,  and  is  still  running  her  at  the 

Lcverett,  James  P.,  Grant's,  Or.,  master  of  steam  ferrv-boat 

Xellie. 

Levison,  H.,  master  mariner,  San  Francisco,  was  liorn  in 
Denmark  in  1S58.  He  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  1879  on  the 
Hamburg  bark  John  Henry,  which  foundered  off  the  California 
coast,  eight  of  the  crew  losing  their  lives.  Levison  and  the 
others  reached  Sau  Diego  in  a  small  boat,  one  of  their  number 
dying  on  the  w«v.  Captain  I/jvison's  first  command  was  the 
steamer  Xewsbov.  going  from  her  to  the  Protection,  which  he 
handled  for  five  year*.  For  the  past  two  years  he  has  beeu 
master  of  the  steamer  AVow. 

Levy,  C,  H.  N.,  Vancouver,  U.  C,  second  steward  of  steam- 
ship Empress  of  (  hinti. 

Liehtwerk,  Capt.  Charles,  Marshiicld,  Or.,  was  bom  in 
Germany  in  1 847  and  followed  the  marine  business  for  thirty- 
two  years  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  lie  came  to  Coos  Hay- 
in  1885  and  purchased  the  steamer  Hertha,  which  he  operated 
for  six  vears.  lie  was  afterward  part  owner  of  the  steamer 
Express,  which  he  ran  for  one  year,  and  then  purchased  the 
Maggie  H.  Yarro,  which  he  isst'ill  running. 

I.ightuer,  Clyde  C  ,  Coos  Bay,  Or.,  engineer  of  steamer 
Cum  tux,  has  also  lieen  engaged  on  the  steamers  A/if/on, 
Yairo  and  Antelope. 

Lilly.  W.  H.,  purser,  New  Westminster,  H.  C. 

Linbridge,  Robert,  master  mariner,  Berkeley,  Cal.,  has 
been  sailing  out  of  San  Francisco  since  1S5S,  except  at  inter- 
vals when  he  was  in  the  deep-water  trade  and  for  a  short  time 
on  the  Amazon  River. 

Lindcboom,  John,  mate,  F.ureka,  Cal. 

Lindquist,  Charles  E. ,  San  Francisco,  master  of  steamer 
Kotie,  has  been  employed  on  the  Pacific  Coast  since  1.S80,  most 
of  the  time  in  the  service  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company. 

l.indsey,  George  R.,  engineer,  Eureka,  Cal  ,  was  born  in 
Scotland  in  1843.  lie  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  186S.  lu 
1881  he  went  to  Fureka.  and  in  1889  to  Puget  Sound  as  first 
assistant  on  the  steamer  Jhinl  Arena.  He  was  afterward  on 
the  steamers  /.  K.  Me/hma/J,  Haytian  ficpublic,  Yaquina.  tug 
Wanderer,  steamships  Willamette,  f.os  Angeles  and  Humboldt, 
serving  as  second  and  first  assistant. 

Lindstrotri,  Albin,  Kelso,  Wash.,  master  ferry-boat  Alice  V. 

Linn.  T.  J.,  master  mariner,  Vancouver,  B.  C,  was  born  at 
New  Westminster  in  i860  and  has  been  engaged  in  ateamboat- 
ing  and  running  in  the  coasting  trade  north  since  »  boy. 

Little,  John  R.,  Blaine,  Wash.,  has  run  as  male  on  the 
sloop  Minnie,  schooners  Sallie  aud  Pea/rice. 

Lochart,  George  N.,  engineer,  San  Francisco,  was  born  in 
Philadelphia  in  1859  and  has  l>een  on  the  Pacific  Coast  since 
1883. 

I,ofgrcn,  San  Francisco,  mate  of  schooner  t  hion. 

Logan,  Capt.  S.  A.,  Newport,  Or.,  was  born  in  Indiana  in 
1839.  He  purchased  the  steamer  Kenton  ou  Vaquina  Bay- 
about  1881,  operating  her  for  about  seven  years.  He  then  went 
to  the  Wa/lnski  and  afterward  served  on  the  i'otan/a. 

Lohoram,  William,  turfman  Gardiner  Life-saving  Station. 

Loll,  F...  was  born  in  Germany  in  i860.  He  has  been  sail- 
ing on  the  Pacific  Coast  since  1879,  running  as  mate  on  several 
well  known  coasters  and  afterward  as  engineer  and  master  on 
a  number  of  small  steamers  on  Coos  Hay  and  the  Columbia 
River.    At  present  he  is  living  at  Marshfield,  Or. 

Lollis,  Mortimer,  engineer,  was  born  in  Illinois  in  1864. 
He  commenced  stcamboating  on  Vaquina  Kay  in  1884  on  the 
steam  launch  Eureka,  ami  has  since  served  on  the  steamers  A'ate 
and  Anna,  Cleie/and,  C.eneral  Wright.  Mischief,  Tressie  May, 
Yaquina  Citv.  tugs  A'obarls  and  Wallowa.  He  has  recently 
been  engaged  on  the  coasting  steamer  Harrison. 

Loomis,  Edward  C-,  mate  and  master,  was  born  in  St. 
Johns,  Or.,  in  1865.  lie  has  been  steamboating  since  18S4  and 
has  run  as  master  of  the  steamers  Iralda.  Mantanillo  anil  City 
of  Frankfort. 

Lord,  W.  R.,  engineer,  Lulu  Island,  B.  C,  was  born  in 
Seattle,  Wash.,  in  1866,  and  is  a  brother  of  Harry  Lord,  a  well 
known  Columbia  River  engineer.  He  commenced  bis  marine 
service  as  second  assistant  on  the  steamer  Cencral  ( 'nnhy.  and 
was  afterward  on  the  British  Columbia  steamers  Emma,  Etta 
While  and  other  Fraser  River  boats,  alternating  his  steeml>o«t 
work  with  business  in  connection  with  the  canneries. 

I^renson,  Capt.  Ludwig.  San  Francisco,  has  been  sailing 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  since  18SJ  and  has  recently  had  charge  of 
the  schooner  Compeer. 

Lorcnz,  Capt.  F.dward,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  was  born  in  Ger- 
many in  1S66.  He  commenced  steamboating  in  1884  on  the 
Sofihia,  which  was  built  by  his  father  and  operated  by  the 
fuuiilv  until  1890.  With  bis  brother,  C.  O.  Lorenz,  he  now 
owns'the  steamers  Typhoon  and  Mela. 


Lott,  Harry,  master  and  pilot,  was  born  in  England  in 
1856.  He  has  been  steamboating  on  Puget  Sound  since  1879 
and  is  at  present  running  the  steamer  Angeles. 

Ixmnsberry,  G.  W.,  agent  of  the  Oregon  Railway  &  Navi- 
gation Company  at  Astoria,  Or.,  has  been  in  their  employ 
fourteen  years. 

Loveland,  Capt.  A.  R.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  was  born  in  Hart- 
ford. Conn.    He  has  beeu  steamboating  ou  Puget  Sound  since 

iSS.v 

Low,  J.  A,,  engineer,  San  Francisco. 

Low,  Robert,  second  assistant  engineer  of  steamship 
Empress  0/  China,  was  born  in  Scotland  in  1851.  He  served 
an  apprenticeship  at  William  King  &  Company's  at  Glasgow, 
and  then  went  to  Singapore,  where  he  joined  the  Netherlands 
&  India  steamship  line  as  fourth  assistant  engineer.  He  served 
on  steamship  lines  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  running  for 
six  vears  as  chief  of  the  Yang-he.  In  1887  he  came  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  with  the  /'arthia,  serving  on  her  as  chief  engineer. 

Ludlow,  J.  R.,  eugineer,  was  born  in  San  Francisco  in 
1866.  His  first  work  on  Puget  Sound  was  ou  the  steamer 
l.illie  on  White  River.  He  was  afterward  on  the  Efanget. 
A'ip  I'an  Winkle,  Eliza  Anderson.  Susie,  Edna,  Disco;  cry, 
Olympian,  firitk,  Enterprise,  Hermoio,  Ho/yoke  and  Pyee, 
still  being  connected  with  the  latter.  He  has  also  followed 
his  calling  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  aud  the  Mississippi  River. 

Lund.  Charles  W.,  Bandon,  Or.,  master  of  schooner  Eire 
Trade,  was  ltorn  in  Finland  in  18.50.  He  came  to  this  Coast 
in  1878  and  a  few  vears  later  was  appointed  master  of  the 
schooner  Free  Trade.  He  left  her  for  the  steamer  Pandoritle, 
but  returned  a  short  time  ago  to  the  Free  Trade,  which  he  has 
since  commanded. 

Lund<|n:»i,Capt.  Charles,  Sau  Francisco,  was  born  in  Nor- 
way in  1804.  He  began  sailing  out  of  San  Francisco  in  1SS3 
on  the  ship  Occidental.  After  running  as  mate  on  several 
coasters  he  was  given  command  of  the  schooner  John  (7. 
Eppinger.  He  was  afterwanl  on  the  schooners  Sacramento 
and  Marietta,  and  for  the  past  two  years  has  been  master  of 
the  steamer  .  l/bion. 

I.uuvaldt,  Hans  J.,  master  in  the  coasting  trade  between 
San  Francisco  and  northern  ports,  has  been  running  on  that 
route  since  1875.  He  has  commanded  the  schooners  <>cean 
Spray,  Hayuwrd  and  Vesta,  being  still  in  command  of  the 
latter. 

Lupp,  F.,  master,  San  Francisco,  was  born  in  Germany 
in  1842. 

Luttrell,  Capt  J.  F.,  was  born  in  California  in  1S5S.  He 
commenced  his  marine  servire  in  1S77  as  watchman  on  the 
steamship  Alaska,  was  soon  afterward  promoted  to  the  position 
of  purser,  and  in  that  capacity  served  on  the  steamships 
Orizaba,  Senator,  Idaho,  Mex  ico,  (,'eoigc  W.  Elder,  Eureka, 
/.os  Angeles,  Queen  of  the  Patitic,  t  tirona,  t  ily  of  Chester  and 
others.  In  1890  he  was  given  command  of  the  bark  Helen  W. 
Almy,  of  which  he  has  since  had  charge. 

Lylc,  Thomas,  mate,  Port  Madison,  Wash. 
Lylcs,  George  W.,  shipbuilder,  Aberdeen,  Wash. 
Lyng,  John,  mate.  Taco  1111,  Wash.,  was  born  in  Norway  in 
1864  and  has  been  steamboating  on  the  Sound  for  eight  years. 

MacGill,  Robert,  engineer,  was  born  in  Scotland  in  1851. 
He  was  in  the  deep-water  trade  and  on  the  Suez  Canal  for 
several  years.  Since  coming  to  British  Columbia  he  has  been 
connected  with  the  A'.  P.  Kithet,  Mogul  and  other  steamers. 

MacLarty,  John,  engineer,  New  Westminster,  B.  C,  was 
bom  in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  in  1858.  He  served  an  apprentice- 
ship of  six  years  and  then  jotued  the  Allen  steamship  line.  He 
was  afterward  engaged  on  steamships  running  in  the  African. 
Australian  and  China  trade,  and  came  to  Vancouver  in  1889  on 
the  tug  /epic.  He  was  subsequently  on  the  tugs  Mamie,  /telle 
and  City  of  Sanaimo,  and  worked  for  a  year  as  seventh 
assistant  engineer  on  the  steamship  Empress  of  fapan. 

Madison,  Capt.  Charles,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Madscn,  C,  master  of  sailing  vessels,  San  Francisco. 

Magncsscn.  K.,  mate,  was  born  in  Norway  in  1857.  He 
commenced  sailing  on  the  Pacific  Coast  in  1875,  his  first  vessel 
being  the  brig  Tanner.  At  present  he  is  on  the  schooner 
Falcon. 

Magunc,  Capt.  F.  E.,  was  born  in  Rockport,  Me.,  in  1S54, 
and  began  sailing  out  of  Atlantic  ports  when  a  boy.  After  fol- 
lowing his  calling  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  he  commenced 
coasting  north  from  San  Francisco  in  1S82.  He  was  for  a  long 
time  on  the  barkentine  Makah.  and  for  the  past  few  years  has 
beeu  master  of  the  ship  J.  P.  /frown. 

Mahan,  W.  J.,  engineer,  Hoquiam,  Wash.,  was  born  in 
Missouri  in  186S.  He  commenced  steamboating  on  the  Gray's 
Harbor  tugs  in  18S8  and  has  recently  been  engaged  on  the 
Printer. 
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Malmquist,  Frank,  punier,  Portland,  Or.,  was  engaged  for 
five  years  iu  the  deep-water  service  iu  various  capacities,  and 
for  the  pant  twelve  years  has  lieeu  employed  on  the  Columbia 
River,  running  as  purser  in  the  employ  of  Jacob  Kaom  since 


Mathews,  Charles,  pilot,  Semiahmoo.  Wash.,  has  served  t 
the  steamers  Seattle,  Annie  M.  Fence,  I hinook  and  Puritan. 


1SS7. 

Maloney,  Capt.  George,  Yaquina,  Or.,  has  had  a  marine 
experience  of  twenty-eight  years  on  the  Eastern  coast,  but 
since  his  arrival  on  the  Pacific  Coast  he  has  not  engaged  in 
the  business. 

Mann,  Frank,  engineer,  was  born  at  Wichita,  Kan.  He 
commenced  steamhoatiug  on  Puget  Sound  in  1SS5  and  is  at 
present  engaged  ou  the  steamer  Lz-angel. 

Manning,  John  A.,  mate,  began  stcamboating  on  the 
upper  Columbia  in  1S79,  remaining  there  until  i8Sj,  when  he 
went  to  l'uget  Sound.  He  was  aftcrwanl  connected  with  a 
number  of  well  known  steamers  on  the  Sound  aud  at  Victoria, 
lie  is  at  present  employed  on  the  city  dock  at  Seattle. 

Mulish ar<1 1,  A.,  engineer,  was  born  in  San  Francisco  in 
t>7o.  He  entered  the  Empire  Iron  Works  of  that  city  in  1884, 
workiug  there  four  years,  and  then  for  a  year  iu  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad  Company's  shops.  He  then  ran  as  oiler  on  the 
Coos  /lay.  City  of  Pnehta  aud  Walla   Watla.  He 


received  hi*  license  as  third  assistant  in  1S91,  aud  ran  for  a 
short  time  on  the  tugs  Violet  and  Augusta  on  l'uget  Sound. 
He  afterward  served  as  elcctriciau  and  second  assistant  on  a 
number  of  coasting  steamers,  ami  at  the  present  time  is  first 
assistant  on  the  steamer  AVr<\y '«•>•,  runniug  to  Coos  Bay. 

Mauter,  Charles  C,  mate  on  tugboats.  Port  Townsetld, 
Wash.,  was  born  iu  Massachusetts  iu  1864  and  came  to  Puget 
Sound  in  1 8S7. 

March,  L...  mate  on  sailing  vessels,  was  born  in  Boston  in 
1S69.  He  has  been  coasting  out  of  San  Francisco  for  the  past 
fifteen  vears,  and  has  recently  been  employed  as  first  officer  on 
the  ship  /.  /.'.  Broit-n. 

Marcnsen,  A.,  mate.  New  Whatcom,  Wash  ,  commenced 
steamboating  iu  the  Northwest  on  the  Yakima  in  IS.S6. 

Marden.  H.  II  ,  pilot,  Victoria.  B.  C,  was  born  in  Maine 
in  iSst-  He  began  his  marine  career  as  deckhand  on  the 
Columbia  River  in  iSSi.  He  was  afterward  steamboating  on 
Cray's  Harbor  and  l'uget  Sound,  running  as  mate  011  the  tugs 
S-d  Lion  and  Mogul  for  several  years.  In  18S9  he  received  the 
appointment  of  pilot  in  the  Victoria  district. 

Marden,  Capt.  T.  N.,  was  bom  iu  Maine  iu  1S49  and  began 
his  marine  career  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  on  the  ship  Nevada. 
He  made  several  trips  to  the  Pacific  Coast  before  locating  here, 
coming  otit  in  1 R73  as  mate  on  the  ship  Ringleader.  While 
here  he  joined  the  ship  Roswclt  Sprague,  then  in  command  of 
Captain  Keller.  He  also  made  a  coasting  trip  in  the  bark 
V"n/ana,  then  returned  overland  to  the  East,  coming  out  a  few 
years  later  as  master  of  the  bark  Don  Nicholas,  which  he  sailed 
:n  the  coasting  and  Australian  trade  for  nearly  five  years.  He 
then  took  command  of  the  ship  Guardian,  where  he  has 
remained  for  the  past  eight  years. 

Marianboff,  H.  B.,  Hoodsport,  Wash.,  mate  and  pilot,  rau 
in  the  coasting  trade  as  male  on  sailing  schooners  for  nearly 
fifteen  years.  He  has  also  been  mate  and  pilot  on  a  number  of 
small  Sound  steamers. 

Marmont,  Capt.  T.  A.,  Whatcom,  Wash  ,  was  born  in  Eng- 
-and  in  tS.13  anil  has  followed  the  marine  business  in  various 
yjsrts  of  the  world  for  over  forty  years  serving  on  the  Atlantic 
Coast,  Great  Lakes  and  the  Mississippi  River.  He  was  in  the 
Vnited  States  Navy  under  Admiral  Farragut  in  the  North 
Atlantic  squadron  during  the  Civil  War.  He  came  to  Seattle 
:a  1S83.  served  first  as  mate  oil  the  Ezangcl,  and  was  afterward 
captain  of  the  jobbing  steamers  Lone  Fisherman  and  Saranac. 
He  ha*  recently  been  eugaged  on  the  steamer  Brick. 

Marmont,  W.  A.,  engineer,  has  served  on  the  Saranac, 
Advance,  Triumph  and  Brick. 

Marsh,  John  J..  Seattle,  Wash.,  mate  of  tug  Portland. 

Marsh,  Joseph,  steward,  Ballard,  Wash. 

Marshall,  Capt.  Oswald  P.,  Vancouver,  B.  C,  commander 
of  Royal  Mail  steamship  Empress  of  India,  was  born  iu  Surrey, 
Kngland,  in  1857.  He  has  followed  the  sea  since  1870,  serving 
for  many  years  iu  the  British  Navy.  He  came  to  the  Northwest 
»ilh  the  Empress  of  India  and  has  remained  in  command 


Martin,  J.  W.,  steward,  has  been  running  in  the  coasting 
and  Sound  trade  since  1876.    He  was  on  the  Dakota  and  a 


number  of  other  well  known  steamships,  and  has  recently  I 
employed  on  the  steamer  Rosalie. 

Mascny,  E.,  master  and  pilot,  Astoria,  Or. 

Mason.  E.  E.,  mate.  Hoodsport,  W/ish.,  was  born  in  New 
York  in  1S61.  He  began  steamboating  in  1877  on  l'uget  Sound 
on  the  Goliah.  He  has  run  in  different  capacities  ou  nearly  all 
the  Sound  steamers. 

Masterson,  Peter,  engineer,  San  Francisco,  has  run  north 
on  the  steamer  Protection  and  others. 
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Mathieson,  Capt.  Frederick  E„  was  boru  iu  San  Francisco 
in  1866.  He  began  sailing  out  of  that  port  on  the  Iwrk  IV.  H. 
l)imond  iu   1SS2  and  has  recently  been  engaged  on  the 

Dominion. 

Mauzey,  Wallace,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  agent  of  the  Columbia 
River  &  l'uget  Sound  Transportation  Company,  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  marine  busiuess  in  the  Northwest  for  thirty 
years. 

Maxwell,  Walter  B.,  purser,  Seattle,  Wash.,  was  horn  in 
Canada  in  1S68.  He  has  been  engaged  on  the  Sound  since 
tSSS,  serving  on  the  J.  A".  McDonald,  I'topia  and  other 
steamers. 

May,  Capt.  Thomas,  was  born  in  Maine  in  1S48  and  has 
been  engaged  in  the  marine  business  since  he  was  fourteen 
years  of  age.  He  commenced  steamboating  on  Puget  Sound 
111  1SS4  on  the  Willie,  and  for  the  past  few  years  has  been  run- 
ning as  master  of  the  steamer  Multnomah. 

Mc Arthur,  W.  R-,  Vancouver,  B.  C,  third  assistant  engi- 
neer of  steamship  W'arrimoo. 

McCabe,  William,  stevedore,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

McCahall,  Michael,  wharfinger,  Victoria,  B.  C. 
engaged  in  the  marine  service  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
years. 

McCallum.  John,  engineer,  New  Westminster, 
born  in  Ontario  in  1837.  He  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  1890, 
fitted  up  the  steamer  Bon  Accord,  and  ran  011  her  for  a  short 
time.  He  then  joined  the  steamer  Earle  of  Vaucouver,  and 
was  afterward  on  the  Belle  and  Gladys. 

McCarthy,  John,  engineer,  was  born  in  Ireland  in  1856. 
He  commenced  his  marine  service  in  1881  on  the  steamship 
Walla  Walla.  He  served  on  a  number  of  coasting  steamers  as 
second  and  first  assistant  and  as  chief  of  the  steamer  Protection 
for  a  year.  For  the  past  eighteen  mouths  he  has  been  chief  of 
the  steamer  Noyo, 

McCarthy,  Patrick,  second  officer  011  coasting  steamships, 
has  been  engaged  on  the  Costa  Rica  and  Wellington  since  iSSS. 

McClees,  T.  C,  ship-carpenter,  Ballard,  Wash. 

Anthony,  engineer,  Vancouver,  B.  C  ,  com- 
oatiug  in"  the  Northwest  iu  1887  on  the  Leonora 
and  has  recently  been  engaged  on  a  number  of  British  Colum- 
bia tugs. 

McClellan,  Samuel,  purser,  Fairhavcn.  Wash  ,  has  been 
connected  with  the  steamboat  busiuess  since  1872.  For  the 
past  few  years  he  has  been  iu  the  employ  of  the  Pacific  Navi- 
gation Company. 

McClnre,  C.  I).,  Portland,  Or.,  lampist  United  States 
Lighthouse  Department. 

McColgan,  Dennis,  engineer,  was  boru  in  Maine  in  1846. 
His  first  marine  work  on  the  Pacific  Coast  was  on  the  tug  Fear- 
less in  1S87  on  Coos  Bay.  He  has  since  served  as  chief  of  the 
steamers  Venture,  Point  Arena  and  Scotia,  and  ns  first  assis- 
tnnt  on  a  number  of  others. 

McConalogue,  James,  engineer,  Port  Townsend,  Wash., 
was  born  in  Ireland  in  1850  and  has  been  engaged  in  the  marine 
business  for  twenty  eight  years.  He  came  to  Puget  Sound  on 
the  Va  Lion  in  188S  and  is  still  remaining  with  her  as  chief 
engineer. 

McConnel,  Stewart,  mate,  Astoria,  Or. 

McConnell.  Alexander,  engineer,  Seattle,  Wash.,  was  born 
in  Ireland  iu  1869.  He  commenced  steamboating  in  1888  on 
the  tug  Belle  at  Victoria  and  has  recently  been  engaged  on  the 
/.  E.  Boyden  at  Seattle. 

McCorkle,  A.  M..  engineer,  was  born  in  Indiana  iu  1855. 
He  began  running  011  Puget  Sound  in  1874  on  the  steiimer 
Chehalts,  and  afterward  served  on  the  steamers  Addie,  Comet, 
Gem.  J.  B.  I.ibby,  Despatch,  Alida,  Annie  Stewart,  Otter  and 
others.    He  is  at  present  living  in  Seattle,  Wash. 

McCulcheon.  Robert,  steward,  Seattle,  Wash.,  has  been 
connected  with  the  North  Pacific,  Emma  //ayivard,  Olympian, 
and  other  Puget  Sound  steamers.  He  was  ou  the  Eastern 
Oregon  when  she  burned  at  Olympia. 

McCulloch,  H.,  mate  and  pilot,  Portland,  Or. 

McCullough,  Allen,  engineer,  was  boru  in  San  Fraucisco 
in  1857.  He  began  his  marine  career  on  the  steamship  Cotima, 
was  afterward  on  the  steamers  City  of  Sydney,  Grenada  and 
Wilmington,  and  then  eugaged  in  tugboatingou  San  Francisco 
Bay  and  the  coast  for  three  years.  He  was  next  on  the  steam- 
ship Alexander,  with  which  he  went  to  Siberia,  and  on  his 
return  joined  the  steamship  Walla  Walla,  running  with  her  to 
the  Sound  for  three  years.  He  then  went  to  the  tug  Relief,  on 
which  he  has  been  serviug  on  the  Columbia  bar. 

McDonald,  G.  P.,  master  of  coasting  vessels,  was  born  in 
St.  John's,  New  Brunswick,  in  1864.  He  has  been  sailing  north 
from  San  Francisco  1 ' 
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McDonald,  Capt.  Henry  H.,  was  born  in  Nova  Scotia  in 
1S57.  His  first  marine  work  in  the  Northwest  was  in  the  tug- 
boat service  at  Gray's  Harbor  iu  1883.  From  there  he  went  to 
Pugct  Sound,  where  he  has  been  connected  with  a  number  of 
steamers,  and  is  at  present  master  of  the  Clan  McDonald. 

McDonald,  Stephen,  freight  clerk  and  purser,  Portlaud,  Or. 

McDowdall,  Matthew,  engineer,  Gig  Harbor,  Wash.,  was 
born  in  Scotland.  He  commcned  stcamboating  in  the  North- 
west  in  1SS8  ou  the  Columbia  River  and  tins  recently  been 
engaged  011  the  steamer  Laurel, 

McDowell,  Samuel  A„  engineer,  was  bom  in  Belfast, 
Ireland.  He  served  an  apprenticeship  at  that  place  and  after- 
ward worked  in  the  Barrow  shipyard  four  years.  He  came  to 
British  Columbia  in  1883,  and,  after  working  ashore  for  three 
years,  joined  the  steamer  Alaskan  ou  the  Stickeeu  River.  He 
has  since  served  on  the  steamers  Alice,  Spitfire,  Western  Slope, 
(  ariboo  and  Fly,  Telephone,  Saturna,  Zona,  Etta  White  and 
Senator. 

McFarlane.  M.  !■*.,  master  and  pilot,  Portland,  Or. 

McFeely,  Charles,  engineer,  was  born  in  Ireland  in  1864. 
He  has  been  engaged  as  third  and  second  assistant  on  the 
steamers  Corona,  Eureka,  l.os  Angeles  and  others, 
present  connected  with  the  Noyv. 

McGirr,  William,  Nanaimo,  B  C,  purser  ofsteai 

McGraw,  John,  engineer,  Victoria,  B.  C,  wa 
England  in  1851.    He  came  to  the  Northwest  in  1SS8  and  has 
recently  been  engaged  as  chief  of  the  Maude. 

McGregor,  Capt.  A.  H.,  was  born  at  Niagara  Palls  in  1S53. 
He  began  sailing  out  of  New  Bedford  on  a  whaler  when  a  boy. 
He  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  ou  the  Three  Ilrothcrs  in  1S74, 
remaining  with  her  for  two  years,  until  she  was  crushed  in  the 
ice  at  Point  Barrow.  He  was  next  on  the  barks  Rainbow,  John 
Howtand,  Fleet  wing  for  one  year  each,  aud  the  hark*  Ocean, 
Louisa,  Atlantic  for  two  years  each,  having  command  of  the 
latter.  In  1SS4  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Pacific  Steam 
Whaling  Company  ou  the  steam  whaler  Orca.  A  year  later  be 
was  given  command  of  (he  whaler  Nero,  where  he  remained 
for  three  years,  and  then  took  charge  of  the  Orca,  rcmaiuiug 
with  her  up  to  the  present  time.  The  vessel  while  in  his 
charge  made  the  largest  catch  in  1890  ever  taken  in  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  the  net  proceeds  of  the  voyage,  after  paying  off  the 
crew,  amounting  to  fti  75,000. 

McGrovev,  Thomas,  eugiueer,  San  Francisco,  has  l«en 
running  nortfi  from  that  port  in  the  steamship  service  since 
18S0.    He  has  recently  been  connected  with  the  Faralton. 

McGuire,  E,  T.,  engineer,  Vancouver,  B.  C,  was  born  in 
New  Brunswick  in  1869.  After  an  experience  of  several  years 
on  tuglwat*  he  came  to  the  Parific  Coast  in  188S.  joining  the 
tug  Active  as  second  assistant  He  was  afterward  chief  of  the 
Earte  and  Velos,  going  from  the  latter  steamer  to  the  Empress 
of  Japan,  where  he  worked  as  seventh  assistant  for  a  year  and 
a  half,  then  leaving  her  to  go  on  the  Islander  and  subsequently 
the  Cutch.    At  present  he  is  chief  of  the  tug  (  omel. 

McGuire,  W.  W.,  engineer,  Victoria,  B.  C,  was  born  in 
St.  John's,  New  Brunswick,  in  1S66,  and  has  been  in  the 
marine  business  for  eleven  years.  He  made  one  voyage  to  the 
Arctic  Ocean  ou  the  steam  whaler  Narwhal  from  San  Fran- 
cisco and  has  since  l>een  engaged  011  the  tugs  Lome  and  Hope. 

McGurre,  R.,  engineer,  Vancouver,  B.  C,  w'as  born  in  St. 
John's,  New  Brunswick,  in  1841.  His  first  marine  work  was  on 
the  steamer  Hercules,  of  which  he  was  part  owner,  out  of  his 
native  city.  On  coming  to  British  Columbia  he  constructed 
the  machinery  for  the  Active,  Nelson  and  several  other 


Mclnnes,  James  D.,  engineer,  New  Denver,  B.  C,  was 
11  in  Cape  Breton  in  1866  anil  commenced  his  marine  service 
running  between  Montreal  aud  the  West  Indies.  On  coming 
to  Victoria  in  18.S8  he  was  engaged  on  the  Cariboo  and  Fly 
and  other  steamers  running  north  from  that  port.  In  1894 
he  was  eugiueer  on  the  steamer  W.  Hunter,  the  only  steamer 
on  Slocan  Lake. 

Mcintosh,  Capt.  Daniel  D.,  was  born  in  Scotland.  Twenty, 
of  the  forty-five  years  he  has  spent  on  the  water  have 
the  Pacific  Coast.    He  built  the  schooner  Cham- 


pion, the  second  vessel  constructed  at  Port  Blakely.  The 
schooner  Foam  was  the  first  he  was  cunnected  with  on  this 
coast.  Captain  Mcintosh  is  now  living  at  Victoria,  B.  C, 
where  he  is  still  engaged  in  the  marine  business. 

Mcintosh,  Fred,  steward,  Victoria,  B.  C. 

Mcintosh,  John,  engineer,  Portland,  Or. 

Mcintosh,  John  F  ,  engineer,  San  Francisco,  was  born  in 
California  in  1868.  His  first  marine  work  was  on  the  United 
States  steamer  Thetis  in  1889  He  was  afterward  on  the 
steamers  Sehome  and  Eastern  Oregon,  and  since  then  has 
served  as  third,  second  or  first  assistant  on  the  steamships 
Willamette,  Mexico,  Yaauina.  Laguna,  Arago,  Whitesboro, 
and  the  tug  Monarch. 


Mclutosh,  Robert,  ship-rigger  and  contractor,  Portland,  Or. 

Mclutyre,  J.  B-,  mate,  was  born  in  Port  Townsend,  Wash., 
in  1868.  He  has  been  engaged  ou  the  tugs  Pioneer  and  Colt  is 
and  as  second  mate  on  the  Citv  of  Seattle.  He  was  afterward 
on  the  steamships  Wellington  and  Michigan,  and  for  the  past 
three  years  has  been  third  and  second  mate  on  the  steamer 
Costa  Rica. 

McKay.  H.  F.,  purser,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

McKendrick.  Charles,  cngiucer,  Victoria,  B.  C\,  was  horn 
in  Scotland  in  1865.  He  served  an  apprenticeship  on  the 
Clyde,  came  to  British  Columbia  in  1890,  and  has  since  been 
engBged  as  first  assistant  on  the  steamers  Yosemite,  Princess 
Louise,  /slander  and  Danube,  and  as  chief  engineer  of  the 
steamers  Lytton  and  Nelson  on  Kootenai  and  Arrow  lakes. 

McKcnzie,  W.,  engineer,  Vancouver,  B.  C,  was  born  iu 
Nova  Scotia  in  184J.  He  served  in  the  Cunard  line  on  the 
Atlantic  for  several  years,  and  in  1884  came  to  the  Pacific 
Coast,  working  for  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  at  Yale  aud 
Kamloops.  In  1S88  he  joined  the  tug  Mamie  as  chief 
engineer,  and  has  since  served  on  the  Skidegate,  Zona,  Sprat!  s 
Ark  and  several  small  steamers. 

McKenrie,  W.  W.,  engineer,  Seattle,  Wash.,  was  born  in 
Michigan  iu  1868.  He  served  ou  Lake  Huron  until  1S89,  when 
he  came  to  Pugct  Sound.  He  was  on  the  tug  Mystic  when  she 
sank  and  has  recently  been  connected  with  the  tug  Magic. 

McKenrie,  William,  engineer,  Seattle,  Wash. 

McKumell,  Percy,  first  assistant  engineer  of  steamship 
Victoria,  was  born  in  Ontario,  Canada,  iu  1867,  and  has  been 
in  the  steamship  service  for  twelve  years. 

McLean,  M.  K..  steward,  San  Francisco. 

McLeod,  J.  M.,  master  mariner,  Nanaimo.  B.  C,  was  born 
in  Edinburgh  in  1850  and  commenced  going  to  sea  at  the  age 
of  thirteen.  He  spent  two  years  on  a  whaling  expedition  in 
the  Arctic  Ocean  and  was  afterward  in  the  West  Indies.  He 
came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  iu  iS8onnd  shortlv  went  to  Nanaimo, 
where  he  has  been  trading  and  hunting  along  the  coast.  He 
owns  and  sails  the  schooner  Ross. 

McLeod,  Robert  M..  engineer,  was  born  in  Scotland  in 
1831.  He  began  his  Northwestern  marine  career  in  1865  on 
the  steamer  Julia  on  the  Willamette  and  Columbia  riv 
Since  that  time  he  has  run  on  a  number  of  steamers,  1 
them  being  the  Alida,  Zephyr  and  Messenger. 

McMahon,  John,  engineer,  Vancouver.  B.  C,  was  born  in 
Ireland  in  1S65.  He  commenced  steamboating  in  the  North- 
west in  1889  at  Burrard  s  Inlet  and  has  recently  been  connected 
with  the  tug  Mamie. 

McMaster,  Capt.  Andrew,  was  born  in  Scotland  in  1S53 
He  has  been  running  iu  the  deep-water  trade  between  Liverpool 
and  the  Pacific  Coast  for  several  years,  most  of  the  time  iu 
command  of  the  ship  Sierra  Nevada. 

McMaster,  Capt.  George  H.,  Wenntchic,  Wash.,  has  been 
engaged  on  steamers  ou  the  upper  Columbia  for  the  past  three 
years  and  is  at  present  pilot  of  the  City  of  Ellcnsburg.  Before 
coming  to  the  Pacific  Coast  he  was  engaged  on  the  Mississiom 
Red  and  other  rivers.  vl  ' 

McMullcn,  Edward,  engineer,  was  born  in  Canada  in  1S68 
He  was  engaged  on  steamers  on  the  Great  Lakes  until  1890 
when  he  came  to  British  Columbia. 

McMullen,  G  A.,  master  and  pilot,  Seattle,  Wash. 

McMullen.  George  A.,  Seattle,  Wash,  master  of  tug  Little 
l.iant,  was  born  in  Canada  iu  1S63  and  commenced  stcamlioat- 
ing  on  the  Sound  in  18S6. 

McMurty,  Charles,  Stockton,  Cal.,  master  of  steamer  /.  /). 
Peters,  commenced  his  marine  career  with  the  California 
Steam  Navigation  Company  in  1869  as  freight  clerk,  and  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  been  master  and  pilot  on  the 
Sacramento  River. 

McNelly,  G.  F.,  Hillsboro,  Or,  was  born  in  England  in 
1863  and  has  been  steamboating  on  the  Willamette  and  Colum- 
bia rivers  since  1S86. 

McNicholas,  J  M.,  mate  ou  sailing  vessels,  was  born  in 
England  and  has  been  coasting  on  the  Pacific  for  fifteen  years. 

McNiven,  Alexander,  engineer,  was  born  iu  Cape  Breton 
in  1845.  His  first  marine  experience  was  on  the  Nickerson 
steamship  line  between  Boston  and  New  Orleans.  He  came  to 
the  Pacific  Coast  in  1883  and  waa  first  employed  on  the  steamer 
Woodside,  remaining  there  about  a  vear  and" then  going  to  the 
steamer  Lottie.  He  is  at  present  employed  on  shore  at 
Victoria. 

McPherson,  Charles,  mate,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

McRae,  Capt.  M.  P.,  was  born  in  Canada  iu  1 
sailed  for  twelve  years  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  and  in  1! 
to  the  Pacific  and  joined  the  Sadie  F.  Caller.    He  afterward 
served  as  master  of  the  barkentine  Ratie  Flickinger. 

McRcavy,  H.  F...  Union  City,  Wash.,  owner  of 
Violet. 
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Mecready,  W.  J,,  engineer,  San  Francisco. 

Meehan,  P.,  master  mariner,  was  born  in  Ireland,  May  t, 
I>>45-  He  has  followed  the  sea  since  a  hoy  in  almost  every  part 
of  the  world,  but  has  never  been  in  an  accident  of  a  serious 
nature.    He  is  at  present  on  the  bark  Oieg-tn. 

MeharTey,  Robert,  engineer,  was  chief  of  the  Crown  of 
England  until  she  was  wrecked. 

Mellon,  Capt.  II.  A.,  Vancouver,  B.  C.  was  born  in  Eng- 
land in  1841.  He  was  in  active  service  in  the  deep-water  trade 
for  twenty  years,  lie  came  to  Vancouver  in  1SS6  and  repre- 
sents American  underwriters  at  that  place. 

Mellon,  Capt.  J.  A  .  Yuma,  Ariz.,  was  in  the  coasting  trade 
in  the  Northwest  many  years  ago  on  the  bark  Sam  Merrill. 

Merrifield,  Capt.  Kdwin,  Kverett,  Wash.,  was  born  in  Ken- 
tucky in  1864.  He  commenced  his  marine  work  at  Seattle  on 
the  tug  Lilly  in  iSS;  and  has  recently  had  charge  of  the 
steamer  Mascot. 

Mcrriuiau,  G.  M  .  engineer,  was  born  in  Maine  in  1S61  nnd 
liegan  going  to  sea  with  his  father  about  1*75-  He  afterward 
served  an  apprenticeship  at  John  Roach's  shipyard  and  came  to 
the  Pacific  Coast  about  i8S,v  lu  1.V1-  he  joined  the  steamship 
Mexico  as  water-tender,  and  after  she  was  wrecked  went  to  the 
steamer  Mariposa  as  third  assistant  engineer,  leaving  her  to  go 
as  first  assistant  ou  the  steamer  /><  !  Xorte.  He  afterward  tilled 
a  similar  position  on  the  steamships  Alexander,  Hirlcna  and 
Xavari ~o,  and  was  thcu  engaged  with  George  Kingslaud  in 
placing  the  engines  in  the  fireboal  Ci'iernor  Markham .  He 
then  joined  the  steamer  (  're  scent  t  tlx  as  assistant  engineer,  and 
for  the  past  few  vears  has  been  chief  engineer  of  the  steamer 
Xorth  fori. 

Merriman,  Capt.  I.  H.,  San  Francisco,  has  served  on  the 
ships  Oregon  ami  India 

Messerle.  John,  engiuecr,  Fmpirc  City,  Or.,  was  born  in 
Iowa  in  1857.  He  began  stcamboatiiig  about  fourteen  year*  ago 
on  the  lug  Fearlas  as  fireman  and  is  at  present  engineer  on 
the  Government  steamer  Ceneral  Wright. 

Meyers,  M.,  San  Francisco,  master  of  schooner  Modoc. 

Meyers,  \V.  II.,  engineer,  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  in  1S22 
and  has  spent  over  ii ft v  years  in  the  marine  service,  commenc- 
ing ou  the  steamer  Express  on  the  Ohio  Kivi-r  in  1840.  He 
came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  18^3  ami  began  running  ou  the 
Sacramento  River  steamer  l.'riida.  He  remained  oil  steamers 
on  that  river  until  185S.  when  he  joiued  the  steamship  Santa 
(  rti-,  leaving  her  at  Whatcom  to  go  to  the  Fraser  River  mines, 
where  he  remained  for  over  a  year.  On  returning  to  San  Frau- 
cisco  he  joined  the  steamer  Eclipse  and  subsequently  the  Queen 
City,  which  he  left  in  i860  to  go  to  the  Nevada  silver  mines, 
where  he  remained  but  a  short  time  and  again  returned  to  the 
water,  this  time  running  on  the  San  Joaquin  River.  Altogether 
he  was  in  the  employ  of  the  California  Steam  Navigation  Com- 
pany for  ten  years,  leaving  them  to  enter  the  ferry  service  of  the 
Central  Pacific  Railroad.  Several  \  ears  later  he  entered  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Stock  ton  Improvement  Company,  running  as  chief 
engineer  on  their  steamers  for  five  years.  In  1S91  he  chartered 
the  tug  tiovet nor  Stoneman,  which  he  operated  until  November, 
1  Syj.    Since  that  lime  he  has  liecn  employed  on  the  ferries. 

Miller,  K.  L.,  engineer,  was  born  in  Port  Gamble.  Wash., 
in  1S71.  His  first  marine  work  was  on  the  Idaho,  running  to 
Alaska. 

Miller,  C-,  mate  on  sailing  vessels,  was  Itorn  in  Germany 
in  1855  and  commenced  his  marine  service  on  the  Baltic  Sea. 
He  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  18.86,  serving  for  eight  years  as 
second  mate  and  mate  on  the  bark  llesper.  For  the  past  six 
years  he  has  been  mate  ou  the  S.  X.  I  as/le. 

Miller,  David  N.,  engineer,  San  Francisco. 

Miller,  Capt.  F.,  was  born  in  California  in  i860.  He  began 
sailing  on  the  Pacific  Coast  in  18*7  on  the  ship  Undaunted, 
and  for  the  past  three  years  has  been  master  of  the  steamer 
C/eone. 

Miller,  Fred,  mate  ou  sailing  vessels,  was  born  in  Germany 
iu  1S5S  and  has  been  coa-sting  out  of  San  Francisco  since  1S84. 

Miller,  Herman  C,  mate,  has  been  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
since  1S73,  but  has  followed  the  water  but  little.  At  present  he 
is  connected  with  the  life-saving  station  at  t'mpqua,  Or. 

Miller,  John  H.,  mate  ou  sailing  vessels.  Port  Townscud, 
Wash. 

Milligan,  A.  C,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  engineer  of  dredge 
Anaconda, 

Milne,  William,  Vancouver.  It.  C,  tenth  assistant  engineer 
of  steamship  Empress  0/  India. 

Miner,  James  I.,  engineer,  Portland.  Or. 

Miuish,  Joseph,  chief  engineer,  San  Francisco,  has  been 
engage*]  in  the  marine  business  out  of  that  port  since  186S. 

Mitchell,  V.  H.,  master  and  pilot,  Kverett.  Wash. 

Mitchell,  Capt.  John  R.,  was  bom  in  Scotland  in  l8;,2  and 
began  sailing  on  the  Atlantic.    He  came  to  San  Fraucisco  in 


1S67  and  soon  afterward  took  charge  of  the  schooner  Wild 
llgeon  iu  the  coasting  lumber  trade.  After  leaving  her  he 
spent  some  fifteen  years  in  the  Japan  ami  Chile  trade,  and  in 
1.SS4  returned  to  Tacoma,  where  he  took  the  position  of  second 
officer  on  the  old  bark  Samotet.  He  weut  to  Port  Madison 
with  Captain  Reed  to  build  the  schooner  Puritan,  and  has 
since  remained  in  the  mill  there. 

Mitchell,  Capt.  S.  C,  Jr.,  was  born  in  Washington  in  1864. 
He  has  been  sailing  out  of  San  Francisco  for  twelve  years  in 
the  trade  between  that  city.  Gray  s  Harbor,  Shoalwatcr  Bay 
and  the  Columbia  River.  For  the  past  three  years  he  has  been 
master  of  the  schooner  Orient. 

Mitchell,  T.  G.,  engineer,  was  born  in  England  in  1S51 
and  has  been  engaged  iu  the  marine  business  for  twenty  years. 
His  first  work  in  the  Northwest  was  011  the  tug  I'ioneer  iu  18S3. 
For  several  years  past  he  has  been  in  the  employ  of  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Navigation  Company  on  the  steamer  Premier. 

Mocinc,  John  C,  engineer.  Cosniopolis,  Wash.,  has  been 
engaged  on  the  steamer  Monte  iano  most  of  the  time  since 
coming  to  the  harbor  in  1891. 

Moffat,  Thomas,  engineer,  Victoria,  H.  C. 

Mondy,  W.  II.,  engineer,  Portland,  Or.,  commenced 
stcamboatiiig  on  the  Westporl  in  187S.  He  has  recently  been 
engaged  on  the  Ira/da.  and  on  the  Vancouver  ferry. 

Monk,  Capt.  A.,  Vancouver,  B.  C,  was  born  in  New- 
foundland in  1S65  and  commenced  his  marine  career  at  the  age 
of  sixteen.    He  is  at  preseut  engaged  on  the  steamer  Leonora. 

Monroe,  George  E. ,  mate,  was  born  in  New  York  in  1852. 
He  began  his  marine  career  when  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age 
on  the  ship  Webster,  betweeu  New  York  and  San  Francisco. 
After  following  his  business  iu  almost  every  part  of  the  world, 
he  came  to  San  Francisco  in  1.S84.  He  is  at  present  on  the 
Undaunted. 

Monroe,  Joseph  A.,  master  of  steam  ferry-boat  l  ily  of 

Seattle. 

Montgomery,  R.,  Portland,  Or.,  engineer  of  steamer 
Eugene. 

Moody,  Capt.  Charles,  Vancouver.  B.  C,  was  bom  in  New- 
foundland iu  1 868  and  came  to  British  Columbia  in  1S90.  He 
was  first  on  the  steamer  Leonora,  was  master  of  the  Skidegate 
for  about  two  years,  and  has  recently  taken  command  of  the 

Moon,  Charles  L.,  Marshfield.  Or.,  was  born  in  Kansas  in 
1X65  and  has  been  -steamhoatiiig  on  the  Pacific  Coast  for  nine 
years. 

Moorcrofl,  Alliert,  Vancouver,  It.  C,  ninth  assistant  engi- 
neer of  steamship  Empress  of  China. 

Moore,  George,  engineer,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Moore,  Capt.  J.  K.,  was  born  iu  Maine  in  i860  and  went  to 
sea  when  he  was  fourteen  years  old.  For  seven  years  he 
cruised  around  the  world.  He  came  to  I  'Ualady  in  1S.S0  aud 
for  several  years  was  in  the  employ  of  the  I'ugct  Mill  Company, 
after  which'  he  organized  the  Chinook  Boom  Company.  Most 
of  his  steamboatiug  has  been  as  captain  of  the  At  A'i,  of  which 
he  is  half  owner. 

Moore,  William,  male,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Moran,  Robert,  was  born  in  New  York  in  1857  aud  arrived 
in  Seattle  in  1S75. 

Moran,  Thomas,  engineer,  Portland,  Or. 

Morck,  A.  B.,  mate,  Port  Madison,  Wash. 

Morck,  V,.  A  ,  has  served  as  purser  on  the  steamers  .lAr.t- 
cott.  Traveler,  Lucea  Mason  and  El  wood. 

Morck,  William,  engineer,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Morene,  Kdgar,  San  Francisco,  master  of  schooner  Volun- 
teer, miming  in  the  coasting  trade. 

Morgan,  Elisha,  mate,  Port  Townsend,  Wash.,  is  at  present 
third  officer  on  steamship  <  osta  A'lea. 

Morley,  Frauk,  master  aud  pilot,  San  Francisco,  has  been 
connected' with  a  number  of  well  known  coast  steamships  and 
was  for  several  years  employed  on  steamers  on  Puget  Sound. 

Morrison,  Capt.  B.  H.,  San  Francisco,  has  been  sailing  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  for  twenty-five  years. 

Morrison,  George,  engineer,  Seattle,  Wash.,  was  born  iu 
Minnesota  in  1864  and  came  to  Puget  Sound  in  1S82.  He  has 
been  engaged  on  the  Emma  llayward,  Fleet  zct\>it,  Xorth 
Pacific,  Eliza  And  ft  urn.  and  a  number  of  other  well  known 
steamers. 

Morrison,  Capt.  H.  H.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  was  bom  in  Mich- 
igan in  [86?.  He  commenced  stcamboatiiig  on  Puget  Sound  iu 
1888  and  has  been  interested  in  the  tugs  Magic,  Mystic  and 
Mascot. 

Morrisscy,  Capt.  W.  S..  Port  Angeles,  Wash.,  was  born  in 
Massachusetts  in  I&I.V  His  marine  business  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  has  been  mostly  in  the  fishing  trade  to  the  Okhotsk  Sea 
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and  the  Chouniagin  Islands,  where  he  sailed  the  schooners 
/'age  and  Posliim;  Wove. 

Morse,  Capt.  C.  C.  was  horn  in  Bath.  >Ic.,  in  1S.44.  He 
commenced  sailing  on  the  Pacific  Coast  with  the  ship  (•'tori;,  F, 
Man  son  in  1SS.5,  and  after  two  years  took  charge  of  the  ship 
<  .  F.  Sargent,  where  he  remained  for  a  .similar  length  of  time. 
He  then  purchased  an  interest  in  the  ship  ()eetdental,  which  he 
commanded  until  a  few  months  ago,  when  he  returned  to  the 
Sargent,  of  which  he  is  part  owner. 

Morse.  Frank  W.,  first  mate  of  ship  lyrns  Wakejield  in  the 
coasting  trade. 

Mortciisen,  I„,  shipbuilder,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Moss,  Albert,  mate  and  second  mate,  has  been  coasting 
out  of  San  Francisco  since  1879. 

Moudy,  W.  II.,  engineer.  Vancouver,  Wash. 

Muir,  A.  C.  engineer.  Kstjuimatt,  H.  C  .  was  born  in  Scot- 
land in  1S45.  lie  came  to  Victoria  in  1876  and  began  running 
as  chief  engineer  of  the  steamer  /Hot.  In  1S77  he  was 
appointed  chief  engineer  at  the  ICsrpiimalt  drydock,  and  has 
remained  in  that  position  since.  Before  coming  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  he  had  considerable  experience  as  a  marine  engineer 
sailing  out  of  Hull  and  Glasgow. 

Muller,  William,  ship-carpenter,  Newport,  Or. 

Multhauf,  Jacob,  engineer,  was  born  in  Milwaukee,  Wis,, 
in  1 853.  He  commenced  steamboat  nig  in  the  Northwest  as 
deckhand  on  the  We/eome  in  1S7S,  mid  was  afterward  fireman 
on  the  A.  A.  MeCully  and  second  assistant  ou  the  John 
( iittes.  He  w  as  then  chief  engineer  of  the  steamers  />.  -V.  Take) 1 , 
Atmola,  Wonder,  City  of  Salem.  Three  Sisters  and  William 
.1/.  //oag,  being  connected  with  the  latter  at  the  present  time. 

Munsou,  Capt.  C.  H.,  was  born  in  Olympia.  Wash.,  in 
1.S67,  and  began  steamboatiug  ou  the  Fanny  l  ake  ou  Puget 
Sound  in  1SS4. 

Muusou.  John  K.,  engineer.  Kirkland,  Wa»h. 

Munzel,  A  ,  mate,  was  born  in  Germany  in  1865.  He 
came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  188S  aud  has  been  running  on  the 
Sound  and  Coos  Bay  since  as  mate  aud  second  mate,  holding 
the  latter  position  on  the  steamer  Xoyo  at  the  present  time. 

Murchison,  Capt.  A.  T.,  New  Westminster,  B.  C,  was  born 
in  Illinois  in  1863  and  commenced  his  marine  service  in  1881 
on  the  propeller  Lilly  ou  the  Fraser  River.  He  was  afterward 
011  the  tugs  Telle  and  Westminster,  and  then  took  command  of 
the  tug  Emma  for  a  year,  subsequently  running  as  master  of 
the  Uelle,  Fva  and  ( timet.  He  remained  with  the  Telle  four 
year*  anil  is  atill  in  charge  of  the  dune/. 

Murchison,  P.  S.,  master  of  schooner  Fanny  Adete,  was 
bom  on  Prince  Kdward  Island  in  1S67  and  has  run  as  mate 
and  master  on  a  number  of  well  known  coasting  vessels. 

Murphy,  Capt  Thomas,  was  born  in  St.  John's,  New 
Brunswick,  in  1845.  He  sailed  011  the  F.aslern  coast  until 
1S71,  when  he  came  to  San  Francisco  via  Hongkong  and  from 
there  to  Puget  Sound.  He  began  running  as  deckhand  on  the 
steamer  Chehalis,  was  afterward  on  the  Fanny  Lake  and  Xel/ie, 
aud  ran  the  steam  launch  /hack  for  nine  years.  He  is  at 
present  living  at  Port  Gamble,  Wash. 

Murray,  J.  I).,  mate,  Seattle,  Wash.,  was  boru  in  Kansas 
and  commenced  sleamhoating  in  the  Northwest  on  Puget 
Sound  in  iSV>. 

Murray,  William,  steward,  Portland,  Or. 

Mylius.  C.  N.,  shipbuilder.  Vancouver.  B.  C. 

Nadcau,  l.uke  C.  steward,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Nagler,  C.  F..  Seattle,  Wash.,  master  of  lug  Mayflower. 

Nagler,  Capt.  Charles  F.,  wus  born  in  Germany  in  1853 
ami  has  been  steamboatiug  on  Puget  Sound  since  1SS3.  He 
began  on  the  Messenger  and  has  since  served  in  different 
capacities  on  the  Susie,  Patsy,  tity  of  Quitter.  Washington, 
It  .  A',  Meruin,  Ferndale.  J.  A'.  Mel'onald,  Fairhaven,  Fleet- 
usk\1,  Fanny  Lake,  Idaho  and  a  number  of  others. 

Ncill,  Thomas  F..  bar  pilot,  Astoria,  Or. 

Neilson.  Thomas,  master  of  tug  Pioneer,  w-aa  boru  in  Nor- 
way in  1S61  and  commenced  his  marine  service  on  the  tug 
//olyoke  in  1H.S3. 

Nelson,  I'.dward,  mule  on  sailing  vessels,  was  turn  in 
Norwav  in  1 85 1 .  He  has  liecn  running  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
since  18S7  and  for  the  past  five  veais  has  been  on  the  ship 
I  otumbia. 

Nelson,  Frank,  steward,  San  Francisco. 

Nelson.  Horatio,  Port  Townsend,  Wash.,  was  born  in 
Christiana,  Norway.  He  has  been  serving  ou  Puget  Sound 
since  1.SS7  011  the  steamers  Pe^patth,  Hustler,  Car/and,  futon, 
Mogul,  Piseovery,  Alert  and  others. 

Nelson,  John  C.  engineer,  Port  Townsend.  Wash  ,  is  a 
native  of  Norway  and  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  on  the  Walla 
Walla  in  1SS1  In  1886  he  was  engineer  on  the  Puget  Sound 
steamers  (  n'l/o,  Queen  t  ity  and  I  irginia.  was  afterward  on  the 


L,  J.  Petri.  San  fuau,  Fanny  Lake.  Addie.  Maslitk  and 
Josephine  us  chief  engineer,  and  on  the  tugs  Tio neei  aud  Sea 
Lion  as  first  assistant.  He  has  recently  been  engaged  as 
euginccr  011  the  tug  Alert. 

Nelson,  Capt  I,.  A  ,  was  horn  in  Sweden  in  I S5S  and  came  to 
the  Pacific  Coast  in  iS.Sj.  He  was  Hrst  engaged  on  the  Paisy 
fsotce.  and  has  since  hail  command  of  the  f  ><Yif«  Spray,  ( 'orin- 
Ihiau  and  F/ee/rte.  l-"or  the  past  five  years  he  has  been  master 
of  the  schooner  To/ui/ini. 

Nelson,  N.  H..  mate  aud  second  mate,  San  Francisco. 

Nelson.  O..  master  of  schooner  Arthur  I  ,  has  been  sail- 
ing on  the  Pacific  Coast  since  iSSS. 

Ncisou,  P.,  steward,  San  Franci-co, 

Nelson,  S  ,  master  and  pilot,  Ballard,  Wash. 

Nelson,  Thomas,  mate,  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  tSK4 
and  has  run  as  mate  on  coasting  vessels  since.  At  present  he 
is  on  the  schooner /.  /•'.  Leeds. 

Newcomb,  J.  M.,  mate,  Nauaimo,  B.  C. 

Newcombe,  H.,  Nanaimo,  B.  C  ,  master  of  steamer  Cutch. 
was  born  in  New  Brunswick  in  1S50  and  was  in  the  deep-water 
service  for  several  years.  He  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  1SS9 
and  commenced  running  on  the  steamer  Mamie. 

Newcorube,  Capt.  J.  B.,  Vancouver,  B  C,  was  born  in  New 
Brunswick  in  1S45  and  has  been  engaged  in  the  marine  service 
for  thirty  three  years.    He  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  lisSq. 

Newhnli.  James,  mate,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Newhall.  Capt.  William,  Seattle,  Wash.,  was  bom  in  Maine 
in  1 S  viand  has  becu  engaged  in  the  marine  business  for  near  I  v 
fifty  years.  He  commenced  on  Puget  Sound  with  the  steamer 
Sueeess,  with  which  he  is  still  connected- 

Newling,  O,.  steward,  Vancouver.  B.  C. 

Newman.  Henry  W.,  engineer.  Snohomish.  Wash.,  was 
Imrn  in  New  York  City  in  1859.  He  has  been  steamboatiug  on 
Puget  Sound  since  1HH5  on  the  Evangel,  Casesuies,  May  Queen, 
Clide  and  others. 

Nicholson,  H.  P.,  mate  and  second  mate  ou  coasting 
vessels. 

Nickels,  Capt.  Albert  N.,  Port  Blakely.  Wash. 

Nickels,  Capt.  H.  A,,  was  l>orn  in  Maine  in  1838.  He 
began  sailing  on  the  Pacific  Coast  about  1S60,  leaving  deep 
water  in  1S76  to  engage  in  steamboatiug  on  Puget  Sound.  His 
firnt  vessel  was  the  tug  Katie,  and  he  was  afterward  master  of 
several  tugboats  ou  the  Sound,  his  last  command  being  the 
Tacoma. 

Nickerson.  dipt  Alonzo,  Victoria,  B.  C.,  was  born  iu  East- 
port,  Me.  He  followed  the  sea  for  nearly  thirty  year*  before 
coming  to  Victoria  in  ifiNo,  and  has  since  been  engaged  on  the 
Thistle,  Sardonyx,  Eatle  and  other  British  Columbia  steamer*. 

Nielsen,  Peter,  master  and  pilot,  was  born  in  Denmark. 
He  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  1863  and  joined  the  barkentine 
Jane  A.  Falkenberg,  making  two  trips  to  the  Columbia  River. 
He  then  made  three  trips  to  Port  Gamble  on  the  bark  Torrent. 
From  1S66  to  1S69  he  ran  various  small  vessel*  on  the  Sacra- 
mento River,  then  took  charge  of  the  schooner  Oseeo/a,  run- 
ning coastwise,  for  a  year,  and  then  went  back  to  the  river. 
He  ran  as  muster  of  the  schooners  Helen,  Letilia  and  Mary 
E.  A'uss  coastwise  until  1S87,  when  he  began  tugboating  on 
San  Diego  Bay,  and  since  then  has  been  in  that  business  in  the 
harbors  of  San  Pedro.  Snn  Francisco  and  Alaska. 

Nielsen.  Capt.  Anton.  Seattle,  Wash  ,  was  born  in  Norway 
in  1S49.  He  has  been  engaged  in  the  marine  business  for 
thirty  years,  fifteen  of  which  he  spent  as  master  of  sailing  ves- 
sels in  various  parts  of  the  world.  He  came  to  Puget  Sound  in 
18S7  and  was  employed  on  the  tug  Mogul,  afterward  serving  a 
couple  of  years  on  Columbia  River  steamer*.  When  the 
Cenetat  Can  by  was  taken  to  the  Sound,  Captain  Nielson  joined 
her  as  mate. 

Nissen,  Capt.  H..  was  bom  in  Pennsylvania  in  1S5S  and 
commenced  marine  service  on  the  Atlantic  Coast.  He  came  to 
the  Pacific  iu  1880.  his  first  command  being  the  Hawaiian 
schooner  Jenny  Walker  in  the  South  Seas.  He  afterward  sailed 
a  number  of  vessels  in  the  Hawaiian  trade  and  for  the  past  five 
years  has  commanded  the  barkentine  Mary  Wink  lemon, 
engaged  in  the  coasting  ami  island  trade. 

Niven,  James,  engineer,  Victoria,  B.  C,  was  born  in  Scot- 
land in  1867.  He  served  an  apprenticeship  of  five  years  in  his 
native  country  and  then  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  'running  for 
three  years  as  second  assistant  on  the  steamship  /'arlhia  and  as 
first  assistant  on  the  Tat, t :ia.  He  has  also  been  connected 
with  the  /slander  and  other  British  Columbia  steamers. 

Nordeman,  A.,  mate  and  second  mate  on  coasting  vessels. 

Norman,  Harry,  mate,  Victoria,  U.  C,  was  liorn  in  Norway 
in  1S5L  He  has  been  running  on  the  Pacific  Coast  since  1X78, 
most  of  the  time  on  Puget  Sound  and  Victoria  steamers, 

Norwin,  Capt.  H.  H.,  was  boru  iu  Nova  Scotia  in  i860. 
He  came  to  San  Francisco  on  the  bsrk  Altantie  iu  1S81, 
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remained  with  her  a  year,  and  then  joined  the  whaler  l-'duard 
M.  Marker,  leaving  her  in  .1  few  month*  to  enter  the  employ  of 
the  Pacific  Steam  Whaling  Company.  He  sjieiit  a  year  on  each 
of  the  steamers  ffowhead.  Helena,  Thrasher  and  Or, a.  ami  two 
years  on  the  steam  whaler  .\artchal.  lie  then  took  command 
of  the  steamer  Gmmfu,  for  a  cruise  of  nineteen  months, 
during  which  he  entered  the  Mackenzie  River.  On  returning 
to  San  Francisco  he  took  the  steamer  h',elena,  with  which  he 
wintered  ill  the  Mackenzie  River.  Captain  Norwin  penetrated 
farther  into  the  Arctic  Ocean  than  any  steamer  had  yet  been, 
opening  up  a  new  field  of  considerable  extent  for  the  whaling 
industry. 

Nunaii,  Thomas,  shipbuilder,  Conpeville,  Wash.,  was  born 
in  Ireland  ill  1810  and  learned  his  trade  in  New  South  Wales. 
He  arrived  at  Tort  Towiiscud  in  the  fall  of  1(159.  He  weut  to 
Seattle  about  1S70  and  shortly  afterward  formed  a  partnership 
with  Jonathan  Mitchell.  They  have  constructed  several  well 
kuowu  steamers. 

Nute,  Charles  H.,  engineer,  was  born  in  Boston,  M  iss.,  in 
iSso.  He  commenced  his  marine  career  in  the  Northwest  in 
l\TS  on  the  Wide  West,  aud  has  since  served  on  the  Willamette 
thief,  Multnomah,  Stark  Street  Ferry,  Ha-sa/o,  Pixie 
Thompwn,  Harvest  Queen,  and  other  steamers  of  the  Oregon 
Railway  Jv.  Navigation  Company. 

Nylund,  Capt.  Gustaf,  Marshficld.  Or.,  was  born  in  Finland 
in  1S55  and  commenced  his  marine  service  on  the  Atlantic  in 
1H75.  In  i.ss-  he  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  and  was  for  a  short 
time  on  the  steamer  Venture.  He  remained  ashore  several 
years  ami  a  short  time  ago  took  command  of  the  schooner 
General  Stglin,  of  which  he  is  part  owner. 

Oakes,  Walter,  Taconia,  Wash.,  superintendent  of  the 
l'ngct  Sound  &  Alaska  Steamship  Company. 

Oberg,  Charles,  mate,  Victoria,  B.  C,  was  born  in  Sweden 
in  1863.  He  has  been  engaged  on  a  number  of  British  Columbia 
steamers  and  also  on  the  Agnes  McDonald  and  Maggie  Mae. 
At  present  he  is  employed  iu  the  coasting  lumber  trade. 

Olierg,  Fred,  mate,  Astoria,  Or.,  began  sailing  out  of  San 
Francisco  in  1875.  For  the  past  ten  years  he  ha*  not  been 
engaged  in  the  marine  business, 

O'Connor,  Arthur,  steward  on  sailing  vessels,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

O'Connor,  Capt.  J.  C,  was  born  in  New  York  in  1846.  He 
began  stcamboatiug  on  Lake  Washington  in  1874  on  the  stern- 
wheeler  Chehalis  and  is  at  present  running  on  the  steamer 

/Catherine. 

O'Donnell,  W.  H.,  engineer,  was  born  in  Philadelphia  iu 
1856  and  has  served  as  chief  engineer  on  a  number  of  tugboat* 
in  the  Fast.  He  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  1S89  as  third 
assistant  on  the  tug  Vigilant.  He  remained  with  her  for  a 
short  time  and  then  went  to  the  tugs  Aleit  and  Reliance  as 
chief  engineer,  serving  on  them  for  five  years  aud  then  joining 
the  steamer  Sunol  iu  the  same  capacity.  * 

Ocser,  Fugene,  quartermaster,  Victoria,  B.  C. 

Olescn,  Capt.  A.,  was  born  in  Norway  in  tS6i  and  came  to 
the  Pacific  Coast  in  1880.  He  was  master  of  the  barkentine 
Sorth  /lend  in  188"  anil  also  served  as  master  of  the  schooners 
Webfool,  Orient  and  Volunteer.  At  present  he  is  in  charge  of 
the  barkentine  < '.  t  '.  Funk. 

Olescn,  Capt.  C.  V...  was  born  in  Norway  in  1S49.  He  has 
been  sailing  on  the  Pacific  Coast  since  1872  and  recently  was 
appointed  master  of  the  schooner  Martha  Tuft. 

Olesen,  Thomas,  mate  on  sailing  vessels,  was  bom  in 
Norway  in  1853  ami  has  lieen  sailing  out  of  San  Francisco  since 
1S7S,  most  of  the  time  on  lumber  schooners. 

Olesun,  F..,  mate,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Oleson,  Edward,  mate  on  sailing  vessels,  San  Francisco. 
Oliphant.  John  C,  steamboat  agent.  Portland,  Or. 
Oliver,  Jacob,  steward,  San  Francisco. 

Oliver.  Capt.  Nelson  T..  Port  'Iownsend.  Wash.,  was  boru 
in  New  Bedford,  Mass  .  in  1*33.  He  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
in  1859  on  the  bark  Coral  and  was  afterward  in  the  whaling 
service  for  several  years.  He  located  at  Port  Townscnd  in 
1872,  where  he  engaged  iu  piloting  for  several  year*.  He 
retired  a  short  time  ago  and  ha*  since  been  living  ashore. 

Oliver,  W.  H.,  engineer,  was  born  at  Port  Huron,  Mich. 
He  ha*  been  steamboating  on  Paget  Sound  since  1886,  begin- 
ning on  the  /Cdith  on  Lake  Washington. 

Otscn,  A.  II  .  mate  on  sailing  vessels,  was  born  in  Norway 
in  1863  aud  has  been  sailing  out  of  San  Francisco  since  18-9. 

Olsen,  Capt.  B.  was  boru  iu  Norway  in  1865  and  came  to 
the  Pacific  Coast  in  18.83.  He  was  first  engaged  on  the 
schooner  J.  />'.  Leeds,  aud  then  as  mate  aud  carpenter  on  a 
number  of  coasting  vessels  until  iKui,  when  he  went  to  Alaska 
and  took  charge  of  the  steamer  BaninoJ),  which  be  has  run  for 
the  past  few  seasous,  returning  to  Sau  Francisco  iu  the  winter 
and  running  on  coasting  steamship*. 


Olsen,  Capt.  Fred,  Newport,  Or.,  was  tMtrn  in  Sweden  in 
1838  and  began  coasting  in  1S61  between  Sau  Francisco  and 
northern  ports.  He  remained  in  the  business  about  twelve 
years  and  was  quite  successful,  but  retired  several  years  ago. 

Olsen,  L..  mate  on  sailing  vessels. 

Olsen.  Capt.  M.,  was  born  in  Norway  in  18.10  and  began 
deep-water  sailing  iu  various  parts  of  the  world  lieforc  coming 
to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  1869.  After  his  arrival  he  went  a*  mate 
on  the  schooner  Xoriaiv,  coasting  between  Humboldt,  Coos 
Bay  and  the  Sound.  Iu  1879  he  became  master  of  the  schooner 
F.lectra,  and  has  since  held  a  similar  position  on  the  fennie 
Thelin,  ,\'af>a  l  ily,  fvanhoe,  Laura  May,  Amethyst  and  Mary 
Gilbert.  For  the  past  year  he  has  lieen  master  of  the  schooner 
Albion. 

Olsen.  Capt.  Mathias,  Oakland,  Cal.,  was  boru  in  Not  way 
iu  1850  and  has  been  running  coastwise  since  1872.  He  was 
first  on  the  brig  A'oloa.  and  ha*  since  served  as  master  of  the 
schooners  Venus.  Alfred,  Annie  Gee  aud  A*.  W.  Ilartlett,  still 
being  in  command  of  the  latter. 

Olson,  Capt.  O.  T.,  was  born  iu  Norway  in  1S611.  His  first 
marine  experience  was  as  a  seaman  on  the  Hnglish  coast.  He 
came  to  San  Francisco  in  1883  and  has  been  sailing  iu  the 
northern  trade  mast  of  the  time  since.  He  was  for  five  years 
master  of  the  schooner  Gussie  Kline,  and  for  the  past  few  years 
has  had  command  of  the  schooner  Daisy  Roue. 

Olsen,  Olof,  mate,  San  Francisco. 

Olsen.  Peter.  San  Francisco,  mate  on  steamer  Sunol. 

Olsen.  William,  mate,  San  Francisco,  has  been  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  since  1879.  He  was  iu  the  sealing  trade  for  two 
or  three  seasons  and  in  1S93  was  male  on  the  (  og  nit  lam  when 
she  was  seized . 

Olson,  A.  I,  ,  steamship  mate,  was  born  in  Sweden  iu 
1858.  lie  has  been  in  the  employ  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Steam- 
ship Company  ou  their  steamers  since  1878  and  has  recently 
bceu  engaged  on  the  .11  Ki. 

Olson,  Capt.  J.  F..  was  born  in  Sweden  in  1S40.  He  has 
been  sailing  on  the  Pacific  Coast  since  188S  aud  has  recently 
had  command  of  the  steamer  Alcalde. 

Olson,  William  V.,  San  Francisco,  master  of  schooner  Gem. 

O'Niel,  James,  engineer,  Seattle,  Wash.,  was  born  in  Maine 
iu  1862  and  began  steamboating  ou  the  Sound  in  1878  on  the 
Yakima.  He  has  run  on  a  uutnlier  of  well  known  Sound 
steamers  and  has  also  been  on  the  steamships  Haytian  Republic 
and  Wilmington.  He  has  recently  l«;en  employed  ou  the 
steamer  Idaho. 

Othmcr,  George,  steward,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Otis,  !>.,  engineer,  was  born  in  Minnesota  in  1864.  On 
coming  to  the  Pacific  Coast  he  joined  the  steamship  Victoria, 
where  he  remained  for  two  years  and  a  half.  He  was  also  ou 
the  State  of  California  and  Sen  bern  and  then  made  a  trip  to 
Alaska  as  first  officer  on  the  steamer  Pora.  Ou  his  return  he 
joined  the  Xoyo  as  first  assistant,  going  from  her  to  the  Walla 
Walla,  where  he  ran  for  a  year  as  third  assistant.  He  whs 
next  on  the  steamer  Cxi y  of  Tafteka  as  first  assistant  for  two 
years,  and  was  afterward  on  the  <  rescent  City  and  WAiteiboro, 
still  bciug  connected  with  the  latter. 

Ott,  G.  W..  master  and  pilot,  San  Francisco,  has  run  in 
the  Northwest  a*  seaman  on  the  Orizaba  ami  Little  (  alijornia. 

Overton,  Daniel  W.,  engineer,  Astoria,  Or. 

Owens,  P.,  engineer,  San  Francisco. 

Owens,  R.  J.,  steward  on  United  Stales  steamer  Columbine. 

Packard,  B.  F  ,  pilot  commissioner,  Astoria,  Or. 

Packwood,  William,  eugineer,  was  bom  in  Olympia, 
Wash,,  in  t S.s 7 .  He  liegan  his  marine  service  in  1S79  as  fire- 
man on  the  steam  schooner  Ona,  anil  was  afterward  on  the 
steamers  Fdith,  I'eatl,  Lone  Fisherman,  F.dna,  Skagit  Chief, 
f  'liza  Andci  son,  aud  other  well  known  Sound  vessels.  He 
was  lor  a  short  time  on  the  steamship  Keueenau,  and  also 
served  for  a  few  months  as  first  assistant  on  the  Mackinaw. 

Pafinfos,  Robert,  mate  and  second  mate,  San  Francisco. 

Page,  James,  mate,  was  born  in  Maine  in  184S  and  wa* 
connected  with  sailing  vessels  on  the  Atlautic  Coa*t  for 
eighteen  years.  His  first  work  on  coming  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
was  on  the  tug  .V.  /.  Moiti.i.  He  has  also  bceu  engaged  on 
the  steamers  Go/iah,  Katie,  Txoneer  and  Taeoma,  still  being 
counected  with  the  latter. 

Pauhorst,  Henry,  mate,  was  born  iu  San  l-'raucisco  in  1S71. 
He  has  been  engaged  n*  mate  on  the  M,\toc  and  finale,  of 
which  bis  father  was  master. 

Paquet,  Peter,  was  born  in  St.  Louis,  Mo  ,  January  13,  1839, 
aud  came  to  Oregon  in  1852.  In  1861  he  liegan  his  trade  of 
boatbuilding,  which  he  had  learned  from  his  father.  He  fol- 
lowed it  until  1S66,  when  he  went  to  the  sawmill  business  for 
three  years. 

Parker,  F.  S.,  master  mariner,  was  boru  in  Maine  in  1830. 
He  began  sailing  on  the  Atlantic  Coast,  and  has  visited  almost 
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every  part  of  Ihe  world,  having  followed  lit*  calling  in  every 
country-  except  France  and  Alaska.  He  began  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  in  1S68  at  Sau  Francisco.  During  his  fifty  two  year*  in 
the  marine  business,  be  has  l>cen  in  •  number  of'accidents,  but 
none  of  a  serious  nature.  Captain  Parker  is  at  present  on  the 
ship  Oriental,  anil  makes  his  home  in  San  Francisco. 

Parker,  Henry  A.,  mate,  Seattle,  Wash.,  was  born  in  Maine 
in  1866.  He  has  been  stcamboating  on  the  Sound  since  t8Si, 
and  recently  has  beenconuected  with  the      A'.  Robinson. 

Parker,  Capt.  J.  C,  has  been  connected  with  the  marine 
business  for  over  forty  years.  He  commenced  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  in  185S  with  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company, 
serving  on  all  of  their  steamers  on  the  Panama  and  Chiua 
routes.  He  is  at  present  living  in  Parkersburg.  Or.,  where  he 
has  a  sawmill  ami  is  also  interested  in  the  tug  Triumph. 

Parker,  J.  J.,  male,  Tacoma,  Wash,,  was  born  in  Ohio  in 
1842.  He  entered  the  marine  service  at  the  age  of  eleven,  sail- 
ing on  the  Great  Lakes  and  in  the  deep-water  trade  until  188.), 
when  he  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  He  was  for  a  short  time  in 
charge  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Company's  wharf  at  San 
Diego.  He  was  afterward  wharfinger  At  Port  Townsend,  and 
for  a  few  months  was  mate  on  the  tug  Collis. 

Parker,  Capt.  W.  A  ,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  has  been  in  the 
marine  husiness  for  over  forty  years,  most  of  the  time  on  the 
Atlantic  Coast  and  Great  Lakes.  His  first  work  in  the  North- 
west was  in  1SS9  on  the  steamer  Susie. 

Parker,  William,  engineer,  New  Westminster,  B.  C,  has 
been  engaged  on  steamers  of  the  t'niou  Steamship  Company 
lince  coming  to  the  Northwest. 


Parks,  George  F.,  engineer,  Tacoma,  Wash  .  was  born  in 
Oregon  in  1871  and  has  been  engaged  on  steamers  on  Puget 
Sound  since  1S7N. 

Parks,  L.  G.,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  was  liorn  in  Wisconsin  in 
1869  and  has  serv  ed  as  assistant  engineer  on  nearly  all  of  the 


principal  Puget  Sound  steamers  since  1SS7. 

Parrott,  W.  F.,,  master  aud  pilot,  Portland,  Or. 
Paterson,  Capt.  I..  G.,  was  born  in  Denmark  in  1838  He 
has  been  sailing  on  the  Pacific  Coast  since  1865,  twenty-live 
years  of  which  have  been  as  master,  and  for  the  past  four  years 
has  had  command  of  the  schooner  /('.  .S*.  /'helps. 

Paton,  William,  fifth  officer  of  steamship  /impress  of  India, 
was  born  in  Scotland  in  i8<>2.  He  has  lieen  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  since  1H80. 

Patterson,  Capt  Donald  H..  Vancouver,  B.  C,  was  born  in 
Scotland  in  i860  and  commenced  sailing  to  the  Fast  Indies  and 
Australia  when  a  boy.  His  first  work  ou  the  Pacific  Coast  was 
in  1S81  in  the  Nanaimo  coal  trade.  He  left  sailing  ships  in 
1883  and  was  for  five  years  in  the  employ  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Navigation  Company  as  mate.  He  was  afterward 
master  of  the  steamer  Earlexl  Vancouver,  going  from  her  to  the 
steamer  /telle,  and  in  July,  1S93,  taking  charge  of  the  .  Ittitv, 
where  he  has  since  remained. 

Patterson,  W.  J.,  engineer,  Vancouver,  B.  C  was  born  in 
Ontario  in  1859.  His  first  marine  experience  was  on  the  Great 
Lakes,  where  he  remained  until  1H.S6.  when  he  came  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  and  joined  the  steamer  (Hide  as  fireman.  He  has 
since  served  as  engineer  ou  the  tugs  /ireadnaught.  Swan  and 
others,  working  on  shore  a  portion  of  the  time. 

Patterson.  Capt.  William,  Blaine,  Wash.,  was  born  in  Ire- 
land in  1824  and  l*egan  stcamboating  on  the  Pacific  Coast  011 
the  Sacramento  River  in  1852,  goiug  to  Puget  Sound  six  years 
later.  He  engaged  in  trading  around  the  Sound,  which  he  fol- 
lowed for  fourteen  years,  during  which  he  owned  and  ran  the 
sloops  Prentiss  Hay  and  True  /Hue.  Captain  Patterson  has  not 
followed  the  water  for  several  years. 

Paulsen,  Capt  P.,  was  born  in  Denmark  in  1857,  He  came 
to  the  Pacific  Coast  from  New  Zealaud  in  1879  ou  the  schooner 
William  L.  lieebe,  then  in  the  luml«r  trade.  His  first  com- 
mand was  the  schooner  /Vernier  in  189".  which  he  sailed  for 
two  years  and  then  took  command  of  the  harkentinc  Eureka. 

Paup.  Martin,  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  in  1846  and  came 
to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  1872.  He  began  running  ou  the  steamer 
Piililko/'stv,  where  he  remained  for  sixteen  years,  fourteen  of 
which  he  was  chief  engineer.  He  afterward  served  in  the  same 
capacity  on  the  tug  /ttatety,  retiring  from  her  a  short  time 
ago.    He  is  now  living  in  Seattle,  Wash. 

Pearson,  II.  I5»,  Portland,  Or.,  steward  of  steamer  Hallos 

Pearson,  James,  San  Francisco,  steward  of  schooner  Alpine. 

Pearson,  Capt.  John  P.,  was  born  in  Sweden  in  1S29  aud 
has  been  connected  with  the  marine  business  nearly  half  a 
century.  During  the  Civil  War  he  served  as  ensign  in  the 
United  States  Navy  and  was  011  the  mortar  schooner  Sarah  Bruin 
in  an  engagement  on  Mobile  Bay.  He  carue  to  the  Pacific- 
Coast  in  1876  on  the  bark  Montana,  was  afterward  mate  ou  the 
ship  Washington  /.f*/>vand  a  number  of  other  sailing  vessels, 


and  finally  was  given  command  of  the  ship  /vanhoe,  which  he 
sailed  for  three  years.  He  was  then  master  of  the  steamer 
Eemdale,  leaving  her  a  month  before  she  was  wrecked  to  take 
command  of  the  bark  Cermania,  ou  which  he  has  since  been 
engaged  in  the  coasting  trade. 

Pearson,  Martin,  Oakland,  Cal.,  master  schooner  Coquitlf. 

Peaslcy,  Ralph  E.,  San  Fraucisco.  mate  on  schooner  Car- 
diner  City  '. 

Peck.  Capt.  W.  N.,  Fureka.  Cal.,  was  born  in  New  Haven, 
Conn.  He  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  1863.  his  first  work  ou 
arrival  being  on  the  old  steamer  Senator.  He  remained  with 
her  but  a  short  lime  and  then  entered  the  coasting  trade,  soon 
afterward  running  from  the  Sound  to  Australia  and  Soulh 
American  ports  in  the  lumber  trade.  At  present  he  is  master 
of  the  barkentinc  Uni  te  John. 

Peel.  Louis,  engineer,  lioquiam,  Wash.,  was  born  in  Pitts- 
burg, Pcun.,  in  1852.  He  commenced  stcamboating  on  Gray"s 
Harbor  about  twelve  years  ago.  He  has  been  engaged  ou  the 
Monlesano.  Typhoon,  Rustler,  Tillte  and  others,  and  is  engi- 
neer ami  part  owner  of  the  Til  lie. 

Pendergast,  James  W.,  engineer,  was  born  111  San  Francisco 
in  iShfi.  He  has  been  running  north  from  San  Fraucisco  for 
the  past  ten  years,  serving  ou  the  steamers  Tillamot.it,  .Irago, 
A/ax,  Mexico,  Sunot,  ( • reenuixxt ',  Alcatraz,  Whitesboro  and 
Cosmopotis,  and  is  at  present  chief  of  the  latter. 

Pendleton.  A-  V..  manager  of  Oregon  Railway  &  Naviga- 
tion Company's  wharf  at  Astoria,  Or. 

Pcndergrast.  M  P.,  Marshficld,  Or.,  master  of  steamer 
Comet,  was  iKiru  in  Tennessee  in  1S50.  He  came  to  Coos  Bay 
in  1872  and  engaged  in  the  mill  business  until  aliout  five  years 
ago,  when  he  purchased  an  interest  in  the  steamer  Comet  and 
took  command. 

Pen  field,  Russell,  engineer,  Victoria,  B.  C. 
Peregory,  D,  C.  engineer,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Perrot,  Frank,  marine  draughtsman,  Port  Townsend, Wash. 
Peterkin,  Coustantine,  mate  on  sailing  vessels,  was  born  in 
Finland  in  1849.    He  has  been  sailing  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
since  187V  aud  for  the  past  five  years  has  been  mate  on  the 
barkentinc  l\>rtland. 

Peters,  Charles  J  ,  engineer,  Seattle.  Wash.,  was  born  in 
ne  in  1S67.    He  has  been  stcamboating  on  Puget  Sound 


since  1887,  serving  on  the  Phantom,  /{lately.  Mary  F.  Perley, 
A'ip  Can  liintle,  and  other  well  known  steamers.  He  has  also 
served  on  the  steamships  Oueen  0/  the  Paeific  and  Wilmington. 
and  has  recently  l>een  engaged  as  engineer  ou  the  steamer 
San  Juan. 

Petersen,  Capt.  Christian,  was  bom  in  Denmark  in  1854 
and  began  sailing  north  in  the  Pacific  Coast  trade  in  1875.  He 
was  first  on  the  schooner  /.iz:ie  Madison,  running  as  mate 
until  1NS4,  when  he  was  appointed  master  of  the  schooner 
Parallel,  of  which  he  became  part  owner.  He  left  her  two 
years  later  for  the  schooner  Mary  E.  Rusi.  which  he  sailed 
until  1890,  at  which  time  he  purchased  an  interest  in  anil 
superintended  the  building  of  the  four-masted  schooner  Ethel 
y.ane,  which  he  has  since  commanded. 

Petersen,  Capt.  Henry,  was  t>orn  in  Norway  iu  1861.  He 
commenced  his  marine  service  ou  the  mail  steamship  Xorn-ay. 
coming  to  New  Orleans  in  1S7S.  He  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
in  1884,  served  for  a  few  vears  as  second  mate  and  mate,  and 
then  took  the  yacht  AV:a  to  Tahiti.  He  was  afterward  mate 
on  a  number  of  steam  schooners,  and  master  of  the  schooner 
Seven  Sisters  and  the  steam  schooner  t.aguna. 

Petersen,  J.,  mate  ou  sailing  vessels,  San  Francisco. 

Petersen,  J.  H.  C,  engineer,  was  Iwrn  in  Germany  in  18*18. 
His  first  work  ou  the  Pacific  Coast  was  as  assistant  on  the  tug 
Relief,  where  he  remained  for  two  years,  afterward  serving  ou 
the  City  of  Pueblo,  Oregon  and  other  steamships. 

Petersen,  Capt.  Jacob,  was  born  in  Denmark  in  1S45.  He 
commenced  his  marine  service  ou  a  Danish  man-of-war,  sailed 
out  of  English  ports  for  eight  years,  and  then  came  to  New 
York  on  the  steamship  <  >eeauie.~  He  shipped  from  Boston  for 
Portland.  Or  ,  on  the  bark  O'rea,  arriving  in  1871  He  worked 
for  a  while  on  the  steamer  Otanogan,  leaving  her  to  engage  in 
the  coasting  trade  In  1877  he  was  running  to  Puget  Sound  on 
the  schooner  Courier,  first  as  mate  and  then  as  master.  He 
was  aflerward  master  of  the  brigantine  Eureka,  schooners 
Elnora,  Sea  Ettam,  Pobo/int,  Kitty  Slereus,  Daisy  Ro:ve, 
Carcia,  Western  Home,  and  a  few  small  steamers.  At  preseut 
he  is  master  of  the  schooner  Western  Home. 

Petersen,  Capt.  O.  I..  Astoria.  Or  ,  was  born  in  Denmark 
in  186J  He  served  for  several  years  in  the  t'nited  States  Navy 
on  the  Pensaeota,  /roquoii  and  Rodgers,  and  was  with  the 
latter  when  she  was  destroyed  by  fire  off  the  coast  of  Siberia. 
He  had  charge  of  the  steam  launch  Rrisk  on  the  Columbia 
River  for  three  years  and  is  at  present  an  inspector  in  the 
Astoria  custom-house. 
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Petersen,  P.  M  ,  mate  on  sailing  vessels,  has  been  running 
north  from  San  Francisco  since  1886.  He  ha*  recentty  been 
employed  as  mate  on  the  schooner  Lucy. 

Petersen,  R..  keeper  of  the  Willapa  Bay  Lighthouse,  was 
employed  on  the  lighthouse  teudcr  Man:anita,  and  was  on 
sailing  vessels  until  about  1878. 

Peterson,  A.,  mate  on  sailing  vessels,  San  Francisco. 

Peterson,  Andrew,  master  of  sailing  vessels,  was  born  in 
Sweden  in  1832  and  has  been  engaged  in  the  marine  business 
for  forty-six  years.  For  the  past  five  years  he  has  been  run- 
ning to  Alaska  as  mate  and  master  of  vessels  employed  in  the 
cannery  business. 

Peterson.  C,  steward  of  schooner  Montezuma,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Peterson,  Charles,  San  Francisco,  steward  of  bark  Wilna. 

Peterson,  Capt  Charles  G.  F.,  was  born  in  Sweden  in  1863. 
He  began  sailing  north  from  San  Francisco  in  1S82.  He  has 
served  as  first  officer  on  the  steamship  Del  Norte  and  as  master 
of  the  steamer  Antic  and  schooner  Lillxc  and  Mattie.  In  1892 
he  took  command  of  the  Sailor  Boy,  with  which  he  has  since 
been  engaged. 

Peterson,  Claudius,  male,  Quartermaster  Harbor,  Wash. 

Peterson,  Frederick,  engineer,  was  horn  in  London  in 
1845.  He  came  to  Puget  Sound  in  1870  and  began  on  the  old 
steamer  Black  Diamond.  Since  that  time  he  has  been  con- 
nected with  nearly  all  the  steamers  plying  on  the  Sound, 
among  them  being  the  Idaho,  Alida,  'Alaskan,  Olympian, 
T.J.  hotter,  Fanny  Lake  and  manv  others.  For  the  past  few 
vcars  he  has  been  in  the  employ  of  the  Pacific  Navigation 
Company,  running  on  the  steamers  Fairhaven  and  Stale  of 
Washington. 

Peterson,  G..  mate  on  sailing  vessels,  was  born  in  Sweden 
in  1869  and  has  been  running  on  the  Pacific  Coast  for  the  past 
nine  years. 

Peterson,  Harrv,  mate,  San  Francisco,  was  born  in  Ger- 
many in  1866.  He  has  been  coasting  out  of  San  Francisco  for 
three  years. 

Peterson,  John,  master  and  pilot,  Portland,  Or. 

Peterson,  Capt.  John,  was  born  in  Norway.  He  has  been 
sailing  on  the  Pacific  Coast  since  1877  and  is  at  present  master 
of  the  bark  McNear. 

Peterson,  John  II..  San  Francisco,  master  of  schooner 
Twilight. 

Peterson,  Julius,  Hoqniam,  Wash.,  steamboat  master  and 
owner. 

Peterson,  Capt.  N.  P.,  was  born  in  Denmark  in  1832.  He 
commenced  going  to  sea  at  the  age  of  fifteen  and  followed  deep 
water  until  1S55,  when  he  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  as  second 
mate  on  the  ship  George  Law.  He  received  his  first  command 
in  1864  and  continued  in  the  coasting  trade  until  1891.  when  be 
broke  his  leg  while  serving  as  master  of  the  bark  Charles  B. 
Kcnney.    Since  that  time  he  has  remained  ashore. 

Peterson,  Capt.  Oliver,  was  born  in  Denmark  in  1840  and 
came  to  San  Francisco  in  1861  on  the  ship  Florenu.  In  1809 
he  was  mate  on  the  schooner  May  Queen,  iu  1873  mate  on  the 
brig  Tanner,  and  in  1S74  was  appointed  master  of  the  brig 
Merchantman,  leaving  her  in  a  short  time  to  take  command  of 
the  brig  ( 'rimea.  He  was  for  seven  years  master  of  the 
schooner  San  Huenaventura,  has  also  been  master  of  the  bark- 
cntinc  Catherine  Sudden,  schooners  J.  H.  Leeds  and  Lucy, 
being  still  in  command  of  the  latter.  He  has  been  running  in 
the  Umpqua  and  Coos  Bay  trade  for  nineteen  years,  and  has 
never  had  an  accident  in  crossing  the  bars. 

Peterson,  P.,  mate  on  sailing  vessels,  has  been  coasting  out 
of  San  Francisco  for  ten  y  ears.  For  the  past  eighteen  months 
he  has  been  connected  with  the  C.  /'.  Bryant. 

Petti,  Herbert,  engineer,  Ilwaco,  Wash. 

Pettigrew,  James,  engineer,  Victoria,  B.  C,  was  born  in 
Scotland  in  1863  and  has  been  engaged  iu  the  marine  business 
for  twelve  years.  He  came  to  Victoria  in  1891  and  joined  the 
steamer  Danube  as  second  assistant.  He  was  next  on  the 
steamer  Caledonia,  going  from  her  to  the  Constance  and  Velos. 

Pettini,  Anton,  steward,  San  Francisco,  was  born  in  Italy 
in  1S42.  He  has  been  running  coastwise  and  in  the  Island  trade 
since  1872.    At  present  he  is  on  the  schooner  R.  W.  Bartlelt. 

Pet t man,  John  I„,  engineer,  Newport,  Or.,  was  born  in 
Ohio  in  1849.  His  first  service  was  on  the  tog  Favorite  at 
Astoria  in  1886.  He  has  since  served  on  the  steamers  Waltuski, 
T.  M  Richardson  and  Y'olanta  on  Yaquina  Hay. 

Phillips,  John,  mate  on  bark  Sea  King,  was  born  iu  London 
in  1849.  He  has  been  coasting  north  from  San  Francisco  for 
twenty-two  years. 

Phillips,  Willard  F.,  engineer,  Florence,  Or.,  was  born  in 
Maine  in  iSjo.  He  came  to  the  Siuslaw  River  in  1883,  and  in 
partnership  with  O.  W.  Hunt  bought  the  propeller  Mary  Hall, 
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which  they  ran  for  one  summer.  They  then  purchased  the 
steamer  Mink  at  Coos  Bay.  which  they  have  since  run  in  con- 
nection with  the  aidewheeler  Coos. 

Pickerncll,  John,  Astoria,  Or.,  master  and  owner  of  steamer 

Mayflower . 

Pierce,  Capt  George  H..  was  born  in  Maine  iu  1855.  He 
has  been  sailing  the  ocean  for  twenty-three  years,  and  for  the 
past  five  years  has  been  in  the  Nanaimo  coal  trade  on  the 
Carrolllon  aud  Sea  King. 

Pierce,  Nelson,  retired  master,  San  Francisco,  came  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  in  1849  and  was  interested  in  a  large  number  ot 
coasting  vessels. 

Pierce,  R.  V.,  engineer,  was  born  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in 
1857,  and  commenced  his  marine  service  on  the  Mississippi 
River.  He  came  to  Puget  Sound  in  1S84  and  joined  the  tug 
Susie  as  engineer.  He  remained  on  the  Sound  for  a  while, 
serving  on  the  steamers  Evangel,  Messenger,  Skagit  Chief  a.n& 
other*,  and  then  went  to  San  Francisco,  where  he  has  been 
engaged  on  a  number  of  tugs  and  small  steamers. 

Pillow,  P.,  engineer.  Tacoma.  Wash. 

Pinkerton,  Fred,  master  and  pilot,  Snohomish,  Wash.,  was 
born  in  Minnesota  in  i860.  He  has  been  steamboating  on 
Puget  Sound  for  the  past  eight  vears.  and  is  at  present  master 
and  half  owner  of  the  steamer  Mamie. 

Plath.  V.,  mate  on  sailing  vessels,  has  heen  sailing  north 
from  San  Francisco  since  1881. 

Poole,  John  Phillips,  mate,  San  Francisco,  was  born  in 
Singapore,  India,  in  1853.  He  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in 
1868  on  the  Princess  Royal,  running  between  Victoria  and 
London.  He  has  been  in  the  business  in  e\'ery  country  in  the 
world  except  Japan.  Mr.  Poole  was  first  officer  of  the  Crown  of 
England  when  she  was  wrecked  in  1894. 

Poulsen,  Capt.  M.,  was  born  in  Norway  iu  1851.  He  came 
to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  1879  ""l  joined  the  barkentine  John  /). 
Spreckels,  on  which  he  rose  to  the  position  of  mate.  He  was 
afterward  mate  and  master  of  the  brigs  Hazard  and  Tahiti,  and 
master  of  the  brig  Galilee  and  barkentine  Geneva.  He  is  still 
sailing  the  latter  vessel. 

Potts.  Thomas,  engineer.  Victoria,  B.  C,  was  born  in  Eng- 
land in  1861.  He  commenced  steamboating  on  the  Etta  White 
at  Victoria  in  1887  and  ran  as  second  assistant  on  her  for  three 
years,  afterward  holding  a  similar  position  on  the  Mascotte  until 
she  burned. 

Powell,  Charles,  engineer  of  ferry-boat  at  Grant's,  Or. 

Power  B.  T.,  master  mariner,  Vancouver,  B.  C,  was  bom 
in  Liverpool,  England,  in  1829.  aud  has  been  engaged  in  the 
marine  business  for  over  forty  years.  He  was  in  the  deep-water 
trade  until  1S88,  when  he  came  to  British  Columbia. 

Powers,  John  J.,  Victoria,  B.  C,  steward  of  steamers 
Charmer  and  Yosemile. 

Powys,  Eruest  A.,  mate,  Vancouver,  B.  C,  was  born  in 
Sydney,  N.  S.  W.,  in  1867.  He  was  engaged  on  steam  coasters 
in  Australia  for  two  years,  and  then  commenced  sailing  between 
Sydney  and  Puget  Sound  on  the  ship  Nineveh.  He  left  her  at 
Tacoma  after  making  a  few  trips  and  worked  for  a  short  time 
on  the  tugs  Tacoma  and  Blakely.  He  then  returned  to  deep 
water  until  1887,  when  he  came  to  Victoria,  where  he  has  since 
Ion  the  steamers  Mamie,  Tepic,  Sunn,  Vancouver, 
Velos.  t'apiiano.  Mermaid,  Coiho.v  and  Rainbow. 

Pragdon,  John  H.,  engineer,  commenced  his  marine  service 
on  Puget  Sound  on  the  tug  Tyee  in  1884.  and  has  since  been 
engaged  on  a  number  of  tugboats  and  steamers.  He  has 
recenlly  been  employed  as  first  assistant  on  the  Seattle  fircboat 
Snoquabnie. 

Preira,  J.,  San  Francisco,  master  of  steamer  Ida. 

Prevost,  James  C,  Victoria,  B.  C. ,  owner  of  steam  vessels. 

Price,  Captain,  Edmunds,  Wash.,  owner  of  steamer 
Vigilant. 

Price,  Fred  R.,  Portland,  Or.,  agent  of  the  Oregon  City 
Transportation  Company. 

Price,  George  H.,  engineer,  New  Westminster,  B.  C,  was 
born  in  Massachusetts  in  :86i.  He  was  engaged  on  a  number 
of  steamers  running  out  of  Boston  and  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
in  1S86.  He  served  for  a  year  on  the  steamship  Mexico  and 
then  went  to  British  Columbia,  where  he  joined  the  steamei 
Beaver.  He  served  as  second  assistant  on  a  number  of  British 
Columbia  steamers  and  has  recently  been  engaged  as  chief  of 
the  IVinnifred. 

Primrose,  J.  F.,  engiueer,  Port  Townsend,  Wash.,  wax  born 
in  Port  Madison,  Wash  ,  in  1865,  and  commenced  steamboating 
on  Puget  Sound  in  1882  on  the  Addie  He  has  since  beeu 
engaged  on  the  steamers  Augusta,  Yakima  and  Cyrus  Walker, 
and  at  present  is  connected  with  the  tug  Tacoma. 

Primrose,  Capt.  W.  H.,  Port  Blakelv,  Wash.,  was  born  in 
Port  Madison,  Wash.,  in  1863.    His  first  work  was  on  the 
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stonier  Ruby,  wlicrc  he  was  engaged  as  fireman.  He  after- 
ward served  as  ciijjiiiwr  on  a  number  of  boats  running  between 
Seattle  and  fort  Hlakelv,  mid  is  at  present  master  of  the 
steamer  Sarah  M.  Ration. 

Fnrdy,  Capt  John,  Vancouver.  It.  C  ,  was  born  in  New 
Brunswick  in  1838.  He  followed  the  sea  on  the  Atlantic  Coast 
until  1890.  when  be  came  to  the  Pacific.  He  began  steamboat- 
iug at  Vancouver.  B.  C,  and  has  recently  been  connected  with 
the  tug  Tcpic. 

Pybus.  Capt.  H.,  R.  N.  R  ,  was  born  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  in  December,  1S50,  and  commenced  his  marine  career  at 
the  age  of  teu.  In  lSt6  he  was  midshipman  on  the  ship 
Gondola  and  in  1S70  second  officer  on  the  bark  Evangeline, 
which  he  navigated  from  Dcmerara  to  Madeira  during  ttie  ill- 
ness of  the  captain  and  chief  officer.  In  1871  he  was  third 
male  on  the  ship  Xai'al  Piigadr,  in  the  China  trade,  and  two 
years  later  second  officer  on  the  Royal  Mail  steamship  Partita, 
later  holding  a  similar  position  on  the  R.  M.  S.  S.  Roman  and 
the  steamship  Pontpoo.  He  w;t»  second  officer  on  the  steam- 
ship Europe,  which  was  wrecked  on  the  China  coast  in  18S2 
anil  surrounded  by  pirates.  Mr.  Pybus  proceeded  to  Foo-Cboo 
in  one  of  the  ship's  boats  and  was  obliged  to  keep  up  a  contin- 
uous fire  for  two  days  to  keep  the  pirates  off.  In  18S5  he  was 
in  command  of  the  steamship  A'ow  Siting,  which  obtained  a 
world-wide  celebrity  in  the  laic  China  and  Japan  war.  While 
in  charge  he  successfully  navigated  her  from  Taku  to  Shanghai 
with  a  broken  rudder  and  sternpost.  When  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  sent  the  /impress  of  China  to  the  Northwest, 
Captain  I'ybus  came  with  her,  and  while  in  command,  during 
a  heavy  gale  off  the  coast  of  China,  rescued  twenty-seven 
Chinamen,  the  crew  of  a  sinking  junk.  He  is  still  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  and  has  recently  been 
engaged  as  chief  officer  of  the  steamship  Empress  of  India. 

Pylc,  Capt.  Thomas,  was  born  in  F.tigland  in  1H5  ^.  He 
came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  1871,  has  been  sailing  north  from 
San  Francisco  since,  and  for  the  past  few  years  has  been  in 
command  of  the  bark  I'idette. 

Quasi,  W.,  steward,  was  t»orn  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  and 
before  coming  to  the  Pacific  Coast  followed  his  calling  on 
Atlantic  sailing  vessels  for  five  years.  In  1S62  he  was  on  the 
well  known  steamship  Pro/her  Jonathan,  and  afterward  on  the 
Pacific  and  Senator.  He  has  also  run  on  the  steamships  Santa 
Cruz.  Dakota,  Mexico  and  George  /«".  Elder ,  and  has  been 
in  the  employ  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Company  for 
twenty-two  years.  At  present  he  is  steward  on  the  steamship 
City  of  'I'opeka. 

Ouiglev,  Thomas  J.,  engineer,  was  bom  in  San  Francisco 
in  1S52,  and  began  bis  marine  career  on  the  steamers  running 
between  Sau  Francisco  and  China.  He  afterward  ran  north 
on  the  old  steamer  Pelican  for  a  couple  of  years,  and  was  then 
on  the  Panama  route  for  a  few  years.  He  then  went  to  the 
Stair  of  California,  running  north,  and  has  also  served  on  the 
tug  Donald  and  steamships  George  W,  Elder  and  Idaho. 

Oiiiuti,  James  H.,  engineer,  was  born  in  San  Francisco  in 
1N5S.  He  commenced  the  marine  business  in  18S2  on  the 
steamship  Columbia,  and  is  at  present  chief  engiueer  of  the 
steam  whaler  Htrtena. 

Quiun,  Thomas,  mate,  was  born  in  Liverpool  in  1851  and 
came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  187L  He  was  mate  on  the  bark 
Puetta  I'tsla.  running  north  from  San  Francisco,  ami  sailed 
in  the  employ  of  the  Port  Hlakely  Mill  Company  for  several 
years.  Since  187S  he  has  been  engaged  in  fishing  at  Astoria, 
making  occasional  trips  to  sea. 

Race,  Capt.  It.  M..  was  born  at  sea  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  in 
1858.  He  commenced  steamboatiug  on  Puget  Sound  on  the 
fames  Mortie,  ami  was  afterward  on  the  steamers  Georgie  and 
<  yrus  Walker.  In  1SS4  he  purchased  the  steamer  Edna,  with 
which  he  has  since  been  running  in  various  parts  of  the  Sound, 
making  his  headquarters  at  Whatcom. 

Randall,  Capt  Clement.  San  Francisco,  is  a  son  of  Capt. 
Samuel  Randall,  with  whom  he  commenced  tugboating  on  the 
Wizard  fifteen  years  ago.  He  has  since  been  master  of  the 
tugs  Water  llit.h.  Astoria,  Wi:ard.  Monarch  and  I'igilant, 
being  at  present  connected  with  the  latter. 

Randall,  Thomas  P..  Oregon  City,  Or.,  purser  of  steamer 
Ramona,  has  also  run  on  steamer  Latona. 

Kandenier,  F  J.,  mate  on  sailing  vessels,  has  been  running 
coastwise  since  I S5 5 . 

Rasmussen,  Capt.  J.,  was  bom  in  ITcnmark  in  1S45.  He 
sailed  out  of  German  and  Knglish  ports  until  1870,  when  he 
came  to  Sau  Francisco.  <  in  arrival  he  made  a  trip  to  China 
aud  then  entered  the  coasting  trade,  running  first  as  mate  and 
then  securing  command  of  the  schooner  Three  Sisters.  At 
present  he  is  master  of  the  schooner  I'ega. 

Rasmussen.  Capt.  N.  J.,  Gardiner,  Or.,  was  born  in  Den- 
mark in  1858.  He  has  served  as  master  of  the  schooners 
Gulden  Gale,  f.  II  feeds  and  Louise,  having  had  charge  of  the 
latter  vessel  for  the  past  three  years. 


Rasmussen,  Peter,  mate  on  sailiug  vessels,  San  Francisco. 

Rasmussen,  Capt.  R.  P.,  San  Francisco,  was  born  in  Den- 
mark in  1S60  He  has  been  sailing  north  from  San  Francisco 
for  fifteen  years,  and  recently  has  commanded  the  schooner 
Laura  Madison. 

Reay,  Robert,  mate,  Duwainish,  Wi>sh.,  was  born  in  Eng- 
land in  18.15.  He  sailed  iu  the  deep  water  trade  until  1>S6. 
when  he  came  to  Puget  Sound  and  has  been  engaged  most  of 
the  time  since  on  the  steamer  Skagit. 

Redmond,  Joseph  H.,  master  and  pilot,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Reed,  Capt.  A.  W  ,  Gardiner,  Or.,  was  born  in  Maine  in 
1>M6.  He  was  interested  in  a  number  of  sailing  vessels  on  the 
Atlantic  Coast,  anil  since  coming  to  Coos  Bay  has  been 
interested  iu  a  number  of  steamers,  among  thetii  being  the 
Swan,  Arago  and  Restless. 

Reed,  Capt.  Alfred,  Kmpire  City,  Or.,  was  liorn  in  Maine 
in  1863  and  has  been  engaged  iu  the  marine  business  for  fifteen 
years.  He  was  for  several  months  on  the  steamships  Wil- 
mington and  ILtytian  Republic,  and  on  the  Sound  has  had 
charge  of  the  steamers  Wasp  and  .Mikado  For  the  past  year 
he  lias  been  master  of  the  steamer  .-Irago. 

Reed,  Capt.  <).,  Coos  Bay,  Or.,  has  been  interested  in  the 
steamers  Cries,  Antelope,  Little  Annie,  and  the  schooner 
Jennie  Thelin.  sailing  the  latter  for  three  yeais.  At  present 
Captain  Reed  is  not  following  the  water. 

Reed,  Olof,  steamboat  builder,  Coquille,  Or.,  was  born  in 
Norway  in  1S27.  He  has  been  interested  in  the  marine  business 
on  Coos  Bay  since  1878.  Among  the  vessels  with  which  he  is 
connected  are  the  steamers  Antelope,  Little  Annie,  ( 'rres  and 
several  others. 

Reed,  Roger,  engineer,  Ballard,  Wash.,  was  bom  in  Canada 
in  1S71. 

Rehfield,  William.  Astoria,  Or.,  master  aud  owner  or 
steamer  E.  /..  Duycr. 

Reid,  James,  steward,  was  bom  at  Fort  Simpson  iu  1853. 
He  was  first  engaged  on  the  old  Enterprise  in  1N6S.  and  since 
that  time  has  been  employed  on  the  George  E.  Start.  Xortfi 
Pacific,  Maude,  Wilson  (?.  Hunt  and  Sardonyx.  He  is  at 
present  on  the  Danube. 

Reid,  John,  Astoria,  Or.,  mate  on  sailing  vessels,  was  born 
in  Ireland  in  1862.  He  commenced  sailing  north  from  San 
Francisco  on  the  ship  Yoseinile  in  iSKy  He  has  served  on  a 
number  of  other  well  known  coasting  vessels  aud  was  steam- 
boating  for  about  two  years  on  the  I.utitne  and  t  itdine  on 
the  Columbia  River.  At  present  he  is  engaged  in  boating  at 
Astoria. 

Reiner,  Charles,  mate,  Sau  Francisco. 

Remmcrs,  G.  T..  master  of  sailing  vessels,  was  bom  in 
Germany  iu  1854.  He  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  'S;S  as  mate 
on  the  schooner  Sadie  F.  Caller,  and  has  since  run  a*  mate  and 
master  of  a  dozen  different  coasters.  At  present  he  is  master 
of  the  schooner  Melancthon. 

Retiuie,  R.,  mate,  Victoria,  B.  C. 

Kent/,  Capt.  John,  Astoria,  Or.,  was  bom  in  Missouri  in 
1852.  He  began  boating  on  the  Columbia  in  1874,  running  the 
scow  schooners  Etnorah  and  Amelia.  Iu  18S.1  he  received 
master's  papers  arid  since  then  has  commanded  the  steamers 
Enterprise,  Montesano.  Lillian.  Ellipse,  and  many  others  of 
the  •'  mosquito  fleet  "  out  of  Astoria. 

Rich,  Capt.  Chester,  Astoria,  Or.,  was  born  iu  Vermont  in 
1.N56.  He  commenced  steamboatiug  on  the  Columbia  River  iu 
iSSj,  and  for  the  past  six  years  has  had  charge  of  the  steamer 
( '.  W.  Rich,  of  which  he  is  owner,  running  her  to  the  Lewis 
aud  Clarke  River. 

Richardson,  Frank  M..  Vancouver,  B.  C,  second  assistant 
engineer  of  steamship  I  ictoria. 

Richardson,  Capt.  P,  A.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  was  born  in 
Massachusetts  iu  1S.1S.  He  commenced  his  marine  work  on 
Puget  Sound  in  ifvSS  on  the  steamer  Pee. 

Riddle,  Capt.  K.  W  .  was  born  in  New  Hampshire  in  1840 
and  has  been  steamboatiug  on  Lake  Washington  since  1SS9. 

Ringrus.  W.,  master  of  schooner  Ruby,  has  been  coasting 
out  of  Sau  Francisco  for  twelce  years. 

Ritchie.  James  K.,  master  ami  pilot.  New  Westminster, 
B.  C. 

Ritter,  Robert,  Victoria.  B.  C,  mate  on  steamer  Dispaf.lt, 
has  also  served  on  coasting  vessels. 

Kohhirts,  George  K.,  Hoodsport,  Wash.,  retired  master. 

Roberts,  Capt.  T.  W.,  Victoria,  B.  C,  was  bom  in  Nova 
Scotia  in  1854  and  has  been  engaged  in  the  marine  business  for 
twenty-two  years,  mostly  in  the  deep-water  trade  and  on  sealing 
vessels.  On  corning  to  British  Columbia  in  iSSS,  bis  first  work 
was  on  the  l  ariboo  and  Ely.  For  the  past  few  years  he  has 
had  command  of  the  steamer  Maude. 

Robertson,  Daniel,  steward,  San  Francisco. 
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Robertson,  Harry  K  ,  male,  was  born  in  Illinois  in  1S59. 
He  has  been  steamboating  on  the  Columbia  River  since  1SS4 
ami  is  lit  present  on  the  Dallas  City. 

Robertson,  John,  Vancouver,  B.  C  engineer,  was  born  in 
Pictou.  Nova  Scotia,  in  l^.W  He  commenced  hi*  marine 
career  at  Victoria  in  1SS1  on  the  tug  Alexander  ami  is  at 
present  first  assistant  on  the  lug  '/'.fit. 

Robertson,  Capt.  Robert.  Seattle,  Wash.,  was  born  in  Scot 
land  in  iH.'s  anil  came  to  California  in  iS  jo  ;»  a  seaman  on  the 
ship  Boston.  He  sailed  m  the  Sandwich  Islands  ami  Australian 
trade  for  several  ve.ir*.  and  in  1N57  went  to  the  Great  Kakes. 
sailing  out  of  Chicago,  where  he  remained  in  charge  of  vessels 
until  1SS9,  when  he  came  to  Seattle. 

Robertson,  Capt.  W.  H  ,  was  born  at  Tioga,  III.,  in  iSjo. 
He  began  stcamboatiug  011  the  Willamette  River  in  1S74.  Most 
of  the  time  since  then  he  has  spent  on  the  Stmt  Sheet  Ferry. 
running  there  as  master  for  fifteen  year*.  He  retired  from  the 
water  a  few  years  ago  ami  is  now  living  in  F.ast  Portland,  Or. 

Robinson.  Capt.  Kdward  N..  Seattle,  Wash.,  was  born  in 
New  York  and  sailed  out  of  Atlantic  ports  in  the  deep-water 
trade  for  nearly  twenty  years.  He  came  to  Puget  Sound  ill 
1SN0.  and  has  since  been  connected  with  the  steamer  A.  A*. 
Robinson. 

Robinson,  John  J.,  shipbuilder,  was  born  in  1H39.  He 
arrived  in  Seattle  in  i.shS  ami  has  followed  boat  and  ship 
building  almost  constantly  since,  having  lieen  employed  011 
nearly  all  of  the  iKiats  owned  by  Starr  Brothers.  At  Victoria, 
where  he  is  now  living,  he  has 'been  at  work  in  Uiings  ship- 
yard for  ten  yeais. 

Robisou,  Capt.  K  N..  Seattle,  Wash. 

Robison,  Frank,  mate  on  sailing  vessels,  has  lieen  running 
north  out  of  San  Francisco  since  18*5.  He  was  also  master  of 
a  small  stem  wheeler  on  C»p]>er  River,  Alaska,  and  i»  at  present 
connected  with  the  ship  Occidental. 

Rod,  Oior.  imtf  and  master  of  sailing  vessels.  Seattle, 
Wash. 

Rodgers.  F.  engineer.  Seattle.  Wash.,  has  engaged  on 
lake  steamers  since  arriving  there  three  years  ago. 

Rogers.  Anson,  Marshfield.  Or  .  master  of  the  steamer 
Hatcher  Boy.  running  on  Coos  River. 

Rogers,  H.  H.,  male,  Marshfield,  Or.,  is  running  on  Coos 
River. 

Rogers,  Hiram,  male.  San  Francisco,  was  born  in  F.nglaml 
in  l8y.  He  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  the  early  fifties  and 
ran  for  a  long  time  on  the  brigs  Francisco.  Marshall,  schooners 
I'a^e.  Sierra  .Xcvada.  ami  other  pioneer  vessels.  He  was  011 
the  ship  (  arid/lean  at  the  time  of  the  l-raser  River  excitement, 
but  soon  afterward  returned  to  F.ngland.  He  came  to  San 
Fraucisco  again  in  1*75.  and  is  still  sailing  out  of  the  Hay  City. 

Rogers,  Capt.  James  W..  was  born  in  California  in  1S66  and 
has  been  stcamboatiug  on  I'uget  Sound  and  British  Columbia 
waters  for  the  past  fifteen  years.  He  was  first  connected  with 
the  steamer  .-Ida  at  New  Westminster  and  is  at  present  with 
the  steamer  Punsmuir. 

Rogers.  Lincoln,  New  Westminster,  B.  C  ,  purser  of  City 
of  Xanaimo.  was  bom  in  Victoria  iu  iS(j4.  He  has  been 
engaged  in  stcauilxialmg  since  1S80 

Rogers,  O.  H.  P.,  purser.  New  Westminster,  It.  C. 

Rogers,  S.  C,  master  and  engineer,  Matshfield,  Or.,  is  at 
present  connected  with  the  steamer  Butcher  Boy. 

Rogers,  William,  engineer,  was  Iwru  in  San  Francisco  in 
1S05.  He  began  steamboating  at  Burrard's  Inlet  in  iS;9.  and 
was  afterward  011  the  Ada  and  other  well  known  British 
Columbia  steamers.  He  has  recently  been  engaged  on  the 
steamer  City  of  Xanaimo. 

Roich,  N.  C,  San  Francisco,  master  of  schooner  Eortuna. 

Rolandson,  James,  engineer.  Marshfield,  Or.,  was  boru  in 
Iieumark  in  1S54.  He  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  iu  1S74  on  the 
ship  Warrior  Queen,  which  was  wrecked  near  Point  Reyes 
He  joined  the  tug  Fearless  in  1S.82,  and  has  since  been  engaged 
on  the  tugs  Columbia  and  Hunter,  steamers  Comet  and  )'arro, 
and  was  half  owner  of  the  latter. 

Rooke,  Thomas,  engineer,  Marshfield,  Or.,  commenced 
his  marine  service  on  Coos  Bay  in  is-88  on  the  tug  Katie  Cook, 
and  is  at  present  engineer  on  the  steamer  Blanco. 

Rose,  Perry  S..  engineer,  Sydney,  Wash.,  was  boru  in 
Iowa  in  1870  and  has  been  engaged  on  Puget  Sound  since  1879. 
For  the  past  few  years  he  has  been  engineer  on  the  steam 
launch  Nip  sic. 

Rosendall.  Capt.  W.,  was  horn  in  Finland  in  i860.  He 
commenced  sailing  011  the  Pacific  Coast  in  1882  on  the  schooner 
Eclipse,  and  isat  present  in  command  of  the  schooner  Maria  F. 
Smith,  on  which  he  has  been  engaged  as  mate  ami  master  for 
the  past  nine  years. 

Ross,  R.  B.,  engineer,  Port  Townsetid,  Wash. 


Ross,  William  li.,  steward  of  whaleback  City  of  Everett, 
came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  as  steward  of  the  Empress  of  Japan. 
He  also  served  for  three  years  on  the  steamship  /'art/iia. 

Rowe,  George  N..  engineer.  Seaside.  Or. 

Rov,  O.  T. ,  Vancouver,  11.  C  ,  i-eventh  assistant  engineer 
of  steamship  Empress  of  India. 

Royds,  Clement,  retired  master,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Ruger,  Capt.  Eiumctt  V  ,  Fremont,  Wash  ,  was  born  in 
Wisconsin  in  1S64.  He  commenced  steamboating  iu  British 
Columbia  in  188(011  the  William  Irx-ing.  He  was  engaged 
with  the  Canadian  Pacific  Navigation  Company  on  various 
steamers  for  several  years.  At  present  he  is  not  following  the 
water. 

Russell,  Arthur,  Victoria.  B.  C,  steward  of  steamer 
Islander. 

Russell,  Thomis,  cngimcr,  Astoria,  Or. 

Russif.  A.,  Victoria.  B.  C,  has  run  as  mate  on  sailing  ves- 
sels coastwise  since  1*85. 

Rutter,  John  H  .  boalhuilder,  Astoria,  Or  ,  was  born  in 
Kngland  in  1S40  He  has  been  engaged  in  boatbuilding  at 
Astoria  for  nearly  twenty  years.  Among  the  vessels  con- 
structed by  him  are  the  steamers  Rip  Van  Winkle,  k'atala, 
E.  L.  Payer,  Wa/liistt,  schooners  Astoria,  Hustler,  pilot 
schooner  Governor  Moody,  sealing  schooners  Bessie  Butter  and 
Fisher  Maid. 

R vim,  Alfred,  engineer.  Seattle,  Wash.,  has  been  engaged 
ou  the  Sound  since  |»J>8. 

Ryan.  J.  B,,  San  Francisco,  first  oliiccr  of  steamship  Wel- 
lington,*^ boru  in  Cape  Breton  iu  1S50.  He  commenced 
sailing  on  the  Pacific  Coast  on  the  steamer  Umatilla  in  tSSo. 

Ryder,  Robert,  engineer.  Vancouver,  B.  C.  commenced 
his  marine  service  on  Lake  Hurou  in  18S3.  He  came  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  in  1891)  ami  joined  the  tug  i'elos.  He  was  after- 
ward on  the  Zona,  Meimaid.  Mamie  and  others. 

Saflcy,  William,  engineer,  Florence,  Or.,  has  been  run- 
ning on  Coos  Bay  in  various  capacities  since  1S72,  most  of  the 
time  as  fireman  and  engineer. 

Sain,  W.  T..  engineer,  Port  Hadlook.  Wash.,  was  born  iu 
Ohio  in  1867.  lis  commenced  his  marine  work  on  the  Richard 
Holyoke  in  1SS9  as  fireman. 

Sale,  Charles,  engineer.  South  Bend,  Wash.,  was  Iwm  at 
sea  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean  iu  iH.sS.  He  began  tugboat- 
ing  on  the  Columbia  River  bar  iu  1S75  on  the  Astoria, 
Columbia  and  Breiiham,  remaining  there  for  alMiut  six  years. 
He  then  ran  on  the  steamer  South  Bend  on  Shoalwatcr  Bay 
four  yeais.  leaving  her  for  the  tug  Hunter,  where  he  ran  two 
vears  and  afterward  the  steamer  Alarm  for  the  same  length  of 
time. 

Salte,  A.  I-:.,  Astoria,  Or.,  master  of  steamer  O.  A'.,  has  been 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  since  1880.  He  has  held  his  present  com 
maud  for  the  past  four  years. 

Saltonstnll.  J.  W.,  was  born  in  Ohio  iu  1S49.  He  came  to 
the  Pacific  Coast  in  1875,  and.  having  previously  run  iu  the 
Pacific  Mail  line  from  New  York  to  Aspinwall,  he  entered  their 
employ  at  San  Francisco,  running  first  to  Panama  and  after- 
ward to  China  and  Australia.  He  has  recently  been  engaged 
on  the  steamship  Empire  as  second  assistant  engineer. 

Samaritler,  Robert,  mate  on  sailing  vessels,  was  born  in 
Germany  iu  1S58.  and  began  iu  the  Coasting  trade  on  the 
Pacific  in  1872.  He  has  also  served  as  master  of  several  differ- 
ent steamers,  ami  has  recently  been  engaged  as  mate  on  the 
schoouer  Twilight. 

Sampson,  Charles,  steward  of  steamship  Warrimoo. 

Sanders.  Charles,  mate  and  master,  Astoria,  Or. 

Saudcrs,  Capt,  F.  II.,  Iwgan  sailing  out  of  San  Francisco 
coastwise  in  1869  and  is  at  present  master  of  the  schooner 
Alcalde. 

Sanders,  S.,  engineer.  Seattle,  Wash. 

Saunders.  Frank  P.,  Vancouver,  B.  C  ,  mate  of  steamer 
Cutch. 

Saxe,  C.  G.,  master  of  sailing  vessels,  was  born  in  Russia 
in  1S46  He  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  1S69  and  joined  the 
ship  Elisabeth  A'imbatl.  on  which  he  served  as  sailor  and 
second  mate  with  Captain  Keller  until  the  vessel  was  lost  in 
1S7  v  He  has  since  been  engaged  as  mate  and  master  on  a 
score  of  well  known  coasters,  and  for  the  past  year  has  been  on 
the  schooner  Put  Hon. 

Scambctt.  A.  I  .  San  Francisco,  first  assistant  engineer  of 
steamship  S'ale  of  California,  has  also  served  on  the  San  Pablo 
and  Los  Angeles. 

Schiller.  C  .  Vancouver.  B.  C  ,  second  steward  on  steam- 
ship Empress  of  China. 

Schilling,  J  F.  ,  engineer,  F.mpire  City.  Or.,  was  born  in 
Ohio  in  1863.  He  commenced  his  marine  service  011  Coos 
Bay  in  iHSS  on  the  s' earner  Butcher  Boy,  ami  afterward  ran  on 
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the  Express,  Monlesano,  Yarro,  and  a  number  of  other  bay 
steamers. 

Schmidt,  John,  master  mariner,  has  been  sailing  north 
from  San  Francisco  since  1879,  most  of  the  time  in  the  coal 
trade. 

Schrader,  Capl.  Paul,  was  bom  in  Germany  in  1X50  and 
commenced  going  to  sea  in  i860.  His  first  marine  work  in  the 
Northwest  was  on  the  Augusta.  He  has  since  handled  her  and 
the  W.  //.  Harrison  on  different  coast  routes. 

Schroder,  F.,  male  on  sailing  vessels,  San  Francisco. 

SchulU,  Charles,  mate  on  sailing  vessels. 

Scott,  A.,  mate  and  second  mate  on  coasting  vessels. 

Scott,  Alexander,  keeper  of  the  life-saving  station  at  Bau- 
dou,  Or.,  was  born  in  Indiana  in  1S48.  He  came  to  Port 
Orford  in  18S0  and  was  engaged  in  sealing  and  fishing  there  for 
a  number  of  years  before  being  appointed  to  his  present 
position. 

Scott,  James,  Astoria,  Or.,  engineer  of  Columbia  River 
Lightship  No.  50. 

Scott,  John  W.,  engiiiccr,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Scott,  J.  W.,  engineer,  Portland,  Or. 

Scott,  O.  W.,  engineer,  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in 
i8ho.  He  commenced  his  marine  service  in  New  York  City  in 
1S77,  runnipg  on  the  principal  steamship  lines  out  of  that 
metropolis.  He  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  as  first  assistant  on 
the  steamship  San  Benito  and  has  since  remained  with  her. 

Seal,  C.  W  ,  Vancouver,  B.  C,  second  officer  of  steamship 
Empress  0/  Japan. 

Sears,  Allien  A.,  mate  and  master,  Victoria,  B.  C,  was  born 
in  New  Brunswick  in  1S64  and  came  to  Vancouver,  B.  C.  in 
1891.  He  was  first  engaged  on  the  Comox  as  mate,  in  1893  was 
master  of  the  Coauitlam,  and  has  recently  been  running  as  first 
officer  on  the  steamer  Ji.  /'.  Rilhet. 

Settem,  H.  B.,  mate,  Knappton,  Wash.,  was  Itorn  in  Nor- 
way in  1869  and  has  been  engaged  on  several  small  steamers  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River. 

Severy,  O.  H.,  engineer,  Florence,  Or  ,  was  boru  in  Illinois 
in  1868  and  commenced  steamboatiug  on  the  Siuslaw  River  in 
1889. 

Sewall,  Arthur  N.,  master  of  American  ship  Itenj.  Sezvall. 

Shade,  Reuben,  engineer,  Tacoraa.  Wash.,  was  born  in 
Ohio  in  1S39  and  commenced  steamboatiug  on  the  Ohio  River 
011  the  Telegraph  No.  j.  He  was  afterward  engaged  on  the 
Missouri  and  Mississippi  rivers,  running  between  St.  Louis  and 
Fort  Benton,  He  came  to  Puget  Sound  in  18S8,  his  first  work 
being  as  second  assistant  on  the  Ccorge  E.  Starr.  He  went 
from  her  to  the  Quickstep  anil  other  steamers,  where  he  worked 
four  years,  and  then  entered  the  employ  of  the  Kleclric  Light 
Works  at  Tacoma. 

Shagrin,  Capt.  Charles,  Nahcotta,  Wash  ,  was  born  in 
Sweden  in  1852.  He  began  sailing  sloops  on  Shoalwater  Bay- 
in  187". 

Shaver,  Lincoln,  mate  and  pilot,  Portland,  Or. 

Shaw,  Andrew,  Victoria,  B.  C,  was  born  iu  Yorkshire, 
England,  in  1829.  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  only  pernor)  now 
living  who  came  out  on  the  Princess  Royal  when  she  was 
brought  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  On  his  arrival  at  Victoria  he 
went  to  work  on  the  Hudson's  Hay  Company's  steamer  Reaver. 
Captain  Dodd.  From  her  he  was  transferred  to  the  Otter,  and 
during  his  long  career  has  served  on  all  of  that  company's 
vessels  with  Captains  Spring,  Mouatt,  McKay,  Jonesand  others. 
At  different  times  he  was  also  couucctcd  with  various  other 
steam  and  sailing  craft  in  the  Northwest,  among  them  being 
the  schooners  Kate,  San  />iego.  Man'  Ann,  Mink.  Morning 
Slar,  steamers  Emily  Harris,  Eliza  Andetson,  and  others. 

Shaw,  H.  C...  Tacoma,  Wash.,  second  officer  of  s  eamship 
Tacoma. 

Shearer,  George  W.,  master  ami  pilot,  Renlon.  Wash. 

Shearer,  James,  engineer,  Reuton,  Wash. 

Sheel,  C,  mate  on  sailing  vessels,  was  born  in  Germany  in 
1858.  He  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  1SS1  and  for  some  year* 
has  been  running  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  trade  on  the 
schooners  Robert  /.ewers,  Alice  Cook  and  Aloha,  having  been 
connected  with  the  latter  for  the  past  two  years. 

Sheldrop,  J.,  mate  on  coasting  vessels. 

Shellgrcn,  E.,  purser  and  steamboat  owner,  Long  Branch, 
Wash. 

Shephard,  E.  C,  engineer,  Victoria,  B.  C,  was  born  in 
Montreal,  Canada,  in  1850,  and  has  been  engaged  in  British 
Columbia  waters  since  1887. 

Shephard,  F.  F. ,  engineer,  San  Francisco,  was  born  in  New 
York  in  185.8.  He  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  iu  1878  and 
entered  the  marine  service,  first  as  oiler  on  the  steamship  Santa 
C rus.  He  was  also  on  the  State  0/  California,  Mariposa  and 
Santa  Rosa  as  oiler  and  water-tender,  and  was  then  with  the 


City  of  Chester  as  second  assistant  for  a  year.  He  was  after- 
ward first  assistant  on  the  steamships  Eerndale,Mary  /) .  Hume 
and  Gypsy,  running  on  the  latter  vessel  four  years,  and  leaving 
her  iu  October,  1893,  for  the  Honita,  where  he  has  since 
remained. 

Shibles,  Capt.  Peter,  Port  Hadlock,  Wash.,  was  born  in 
Maine  iu  1S59.  He  commenced  steaniboating  on  the  Louise  on 
Puget  Sound  in  1SH4.  He  was  afterward  mate  on  the  steamers 
Josephine  and  Richard  l/olyoke,  master  of  the  St.  Patrick  for 
two  years,  and  of  the  Louise  for  the  past  five  years. 

Shirley,  James,  engineer,  was  born  in  Ireland  in  1853  and 
commenced  his  marine  service  with  the  White  Star  line.  He 
came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  1882  on  the  steamship  Arabic  aud 
has  since  been  engaged  on  a  number  of  well  known  steamships 
as  second,  third  and  first  assistant.  He  has  recently  been 
engaged  as  first  assistant  on  the  steamer  Cleone. 

Short,  Miles,  assistant  engineer  of  steamship  Santa  Cruz. 

Short,  Thomas,  engineer,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Shroll,  J.  T.,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  master  of  steamer  Mela. 

ShuU-rl.  H.  C,  steward  on  coasting  steamshi|»,  was  for 
eight  years  in  the  I  nited  States  Navy.  He  is  at  present  on  the 
steamship  Humboldt. 

Siggius,  James,  engineer,  Portland.  Or.,  was  born  in  Ire- 
land in  1849.  He  began  on  the  Colnmbia  River  steamer  Di.\  ie 
Thompson  in  1879.  He  was  afterward  engaged  on  Sound 
steamer*  and  ran  on  the  Monticello  with  Captain  Hatch. 

Sighorst,  Capt.  A.,  was  born  iu  Germany  in  1843.  After 
coming  to  this  country  he  ran  on  Atlantic  sailing  vessels  for  a 
time,  aud  began  steamboatiug  in  the  Northwest  in  1863  on  the 
schooner  Union  Forever,  running  out  of  San  Francisco.  Mur- 
ing his  thirtv-two  years  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  he  has  been  on  the 
schooneis  Mary  Ellen,  Theresa,  Mary  Ruhne,  Esther  Huhne 
and  Ottilja  Fjord.    He  has  held  master's  papers  for  twenty  one 


Sikmund,  Frank,  engineer,  Seattle,  Wash.,  was  born  in 
Norway  iu  1857.  Me  commenced  steamboatiug  on  the  Rip  Can 
Winkle  at  Seattle  in  1S85  and  has  since  served  on  the  Mabel 
and  uuiucrous  other  Sound  steamers. 

Silovich,  John,  San  Francisco,  master  of  tug  Reliance,  has 
been  in  the  tugboat  service  on  San  Francisco  bar  eleven  years. 

Simpson.  William,  engineer,  South  Bend,  Wash.,  was  born 
in  Buffalo,  N.  V..  in  1841.  He  has  been  engaged  in  the  North- 
west siuce  1SS7,  most  of  the  lime  on  Shoalwater  Bay. 

Slater,  G.  \V.,  eugineer,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Slater.  John,  master  of  sailing  vessels,  has  been  running  out 
of  San  Francisco  since  1873.  He  first  ran  as  mate  on  the  lu  o 
Brothers  and  Majestic,  aud  then  took  command  of  the  Oriental, 
which  he  sailed  for  live  years.  He  then  had  charge  of  the 
./areola  four  years,  leaving  her  for  the  Wilna,  which  he  has 
commanded  for  the  past  six  years,  running  in  the  Nanaimocoal 
trade. 

Sloan,  E.  G-,  was  boru  in  Pennsylvania  in  1837  and  was 
engaged  for  twenty  years  as  purser  on  Mississippi  River  boats. 
In  1882  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Kellogg*  of  Portland,  Or., 
running  as  purser  on  their  steamers  Joseph  Kellogg  aud  North- 
west, ami  also  acting  as  agent  for  them. 

Smart,  John  W  ,  engineer,  was  born  in  New  Brunswick  in 
his  1 


1844.  He  commenced  his  marine  work  on  the  steamer  Eliza 
Anderson  in  18.84,  running  with  her  and  the  steamer  Wash- 
ington until  [888,  when  he  accepted  a  position  with  the  t'nion 
Electric  Company  of  Seattle,  with  whom  he  has  since  remained. 

Smith,  A.  J.,  retired  purser,  Portland,  Or.,  was  engaged  on 
the  Calliope  and  a  number  of  Willamette  River  steamers  in  the 
early  part  of  the  eighties. 

Smith,  Axel,  engineer,  was  born  in  Norway  in  1846.  He 
joined  the  marine  service  in  Sweden,  leaving  there  in  1867  to 
come  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  On  hi*  arrival  at  San  Francisco  he 
running  as  first  assistant  engineer  on  the  tug  Goliah. 
was  afterward  oiler  aud  first  assistant  on  the  steamships 
.Vert'  World  Yosemile  on  Puget  Sound  for  three  years.  He 
then  went  as  chief  on  the  tug  Mary  Ann  on  Humboldt  bar, 
remaining  there  * 
in  the  steamer  . 
her  since. 

Smith,  Charles,  mate,  Port  Blakcly,  Wash.,  began  his 
marine  career  in  the  Northwest  in  1865.  He  is  at  present  con- 
nected with  the  ship  Kate  Davenport. 

Smith,  Capt.  Charles,  Port  Townsend,  Wash.,  was  born  in 
Germany  in  1838.  He  began  sailing  north  from  San  Francisco 
in  [880  and  was  engaged  on  sailing  vessels  for  several  vears. 
among  them  being  the  ships  Elizabeth  Kimball,  Dai-id 
Hoadley  and  bark  Revere.  Recently  he  has  been  operating  the 
launch  Villa  at  Port  Townsend,  running  as  master  and 
neer. 

Smith,  Capt.  Chatles  D.,  was  born  in  Port  Townsend, 
Wash.,  in  1S5K,  and  is  a  *on  of  the  pioneer  Capt.  Henry  Smith, 


vraa     *.u«-     1 J    •<«•»'»  «  »  »•  iu  "vimi     una  t 

re  seventeen  vears.  He  then  placed  the  engines 
National  City  and  has  been  running  as  chief  on 
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with  whom  he  commenced  steamboating  on  the  Etta  White. 
He  was  master  of  the  tug  Estelte  tor  nearly  three  years,  leaving 
her  three  ilavs  befote  she  was  wrecked.  He  also  ran  for  a 
short  time  as  pilot  on  the  Islander,  and  for  the  past  year  has 
had  command  of  the  Ella  II  hi/,: 

Smith,  Charles  T  ,  engineer,  Astoria,  Or. 

Smith,  E.  A  ,  steward,  Nelson,  B.  C. 

Smith,  Capt.  E.  W ,  was  born  in  Wisconsin  in  1.855.  He 
began  steamboating  on  the  Comet  on  Pugd  Sound  in  1S77  and 
has  recently  been  master  of  the  steamer  IV.  F.  Munroe. 

Smith,  Forties  A  .  engineer,  Portland,  Or.,  was  bom  in 
Oregon  City  in  1X72.  His  work  has  been  mostly  in  connection 
with  steamers  in  the  Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation  Company's 
boneyard  at  Portland. 

Smith,  Frederick  I-'.,  engineer,  was  horn  in  Oregon  Citv  in 
1864.  He  commenced  stcamboating  as  fireman  on  the  Idaho 
in  1S80,  and  has  been  in  the  employ  of  the  Oregon  Railway  & 
Navigation  Company  almost  continuously  since,  running  most 
of  the  time  on  the  Columbia  River,  although  he  was  engaged 
for  a  while  on  Puget  Sound.  For  the  past  few  years  he  has 
been  chief  engineer  of  the  steamer  Ocklahama. 

Smith,  Capt.  H.  II.,  was  born  in  Maine  in  1855.  He  has 
been  sailing  out  of  Northwestern  ports  since  18S1,  nearly  all  of 
the  time  as  master.  He  was  for  seven  years  in  charge  of  the 
schooner  t'na,  leaving  her  in  1890  to  take  the  Gardiner  City, 
from  which  he  was  transferred  to  the  Zampa.  He  next  was  in 
charge  of  the  schooner  Sadie,  where  he  has  since  remained  and 
with  which  he  has  made  some  splendid  runs. 

Smith,  Henry  S  ,  engineer,  La  Center,  Wash. 

Smith,  Hiram,  steward,  San  Francisco. 

Smith,  James,  Vancouver.  B.  C,  sixth  assistant  engineer  of 
steamship  Empress  of  (  hina. 

Smith,  James,  Gardiner,  Or.,  mate  on  Coos  Bay  steamers. 

Smith,  James,  engineer,  waB  born  in  Scotland  in  1854.  He 
came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  about  1S80  and  ran  for  a  short  time 
on  the  steamer  C.  M.  flelsha:e  on  San  Francisco  Bay.  He 
then  went  to  the  Columbia  River,  where  he  was  engaged  for 
three  years  on  the  steamer  />'.  Field.  He  was  next  on  the 
Tillamook  steamer  Minnie  Miller  for  two  years,  leaving  her  to 
run  in  the  coasting  trade  on  the  steamer  l.tolphin.  About  1890 
he  was  appointed  engineer  of  the  tug  J.  M.  Coleman  on  Gray's 
Harbor  and  Shoalwatcr  Bay,  where  he  has  since  remained. 

Smith,  James  J.,  engineer,  Port  Townsend,  Wash.,  was 
born  in  California  in  1S64.  His  first  marine  work  in  the 
Northwest  was  on  the  steamer  F.stelU.  He  is  at  present  en- 
gaged on  the  steamer  Alert. 

Smith,  Joseph  H  ,  engineer  of  ocean  steamships,  was  l>orn 
in  Liverpool,  England,  in  1843,  and  served  for  a  long  time  in 
the  Spauish  Navy.  He  ran  for  several  years  in  the  Nauaimo 
coal  trade  as  chief  engineer  of  the  steamship  Empire. 

Smith,  L.  C..  mate.  Olympia,  Wash.,  began  steamboating 
on  the  Columbia  River  in  1S84 

Smith,  I,.  D  ,  engineer,  Fairhavcn,  Wash.,  was  born  in 
Visalia,  Cal.,  and  has  been  steamboating  on  Puget  Sound  since 
18S9. 

Smith,  Peter  E.,  San  Francisco,  engineer  of  steamer  Green- 
wood, commenced  his  marine  service  on  the  Willamette  River 
in  1S73. 

Smith,  Thomas,  engineer,  was  l>orn  in  England  in  1S65  anil 
has  been  connected  with  the  marine  business  for  sixteen  years. 
He  commenced  in  the  Northwest  in  1.SS5  on  the  ll'al/a  Walla, 
and  has  recently  l>een  engaged  as  third  assistant  on  the  steam- 
ship Queen. 

Smith,  Thomas,  master  mariner,  San  Francisco. 

Smith,  Capt.  Thomas  G.,  Stan  wood,  Wash.,  was  born  in 
Maine  in  1858  and  commenced  stcamboating  on  Puget  Sound 
on  the  Suite  in  1SS5. 

Smith.  W.  J.,  Taconia,  Wash.,  third  officer  of  steamship 
Taeoma. 

Smith,  William  A  .  engineer,  was  born  at  Olympia,  Wash., 
in  :86}  He  began  his  marine  work  on  the  schooner  Ernest 
and  was  afterward  on  the  steamers  Ruby,  Joe  Adams,  Kip  Van 
Winkle.  Fanny  Lake,  Blakely,  Ex-angel  and  others. 

Smith,  William  G.,  mule,  Hoodsport,  Wash.,  was  born  in 
Beverly,  Mass.  He  began  stcamboating  in  1869  on  Puget 
Sound  on  the  Cyrus  Walker,  and  was  afterward  mate  on  the 
Faivrile  and  the  Vakima. 

Snyder,  C.  W.,  engineer,  Seattle,  Wash.,  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  marine  business  for  seventeen  years. 

Snyder,  Samuel  S.,  engineer,  Sunshine,  Wash.,  was  born 
in  Ohio.  He  began  steamboating  on  the  Coquille  River  on  the 
Little  Annie,  remaining  with  her  several  years,  and  then  going 
to  Tillamook,  where  he  was  employed  011  the  General  Garfield 
and  ftosie  Ohen.  He  next  went  to  Shoalwatcr  Bay,  where  he 
was  engaged  on  the  Restless.     Mr.  Snyder  has  also  been 


Sorenson,  Y„,  shipbuilder,  Ballard,  Wash.,  has  been  build- 
ing steam  and  sailing  vessels  in  the  Northwest  for  the  past 
twenty  years.  His  best  known  production  on  the  Willamette 
was  the  steamship  Yaquina,  and,  on  the  Sound,  the  steamer 
Monlnello. 

Sorenson,  Capt.  P.  C,  Ccpur  d'Aleue.  Idaho,  was  born  in 
Norway  in  1833,  and  has  been  engaged  in  building  and  operating 
steam  anil  sailing  craft  all  his  life.  He  built  the  first  steamer 
on  Cucur  d'Alenc  Lake,  and  has  also  constructed  a  great  many 
small  strainers  for  the  interior  waters  of  the  Northwest. 

Sparling,  Capt.  Fred  II..  Seattle,  Wash.,  was  born  in 
Detroit,  Mich.,  in  1862.  His  steamboat  experience  in  the 
Northwest  was  confined  to  his  foolhardy  trip  with  the  old 
Wide  West.  He  left  here  shortly  afterward,  and  during  the 
Chilean  War  was  engaged  on  the  celebrated  battleship 
Xte/iteroy. 

Spaulding,  Capt.  George  C,  Seattle,  Wash.,  has  had 
charge  of  the  /tee.  Hasp  and  other  small  towboats. 

Spencer,  Capt.  Edward,  was  born  in  Norway  in  1S47.  He 
caine  to  the  Pacific  Coast  about  1872  and  entered  the  employ 
of  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company  on  the  steamer 
Manila.  He  remained  with  the  compauy  in  different  capac- 
ities tor  nearly  twelve  years,  and  during  that  time  performed 
considerable  work  as  a  submarine  diver.  In  that  capacity  he 
has  worked  on  the  Ainsworth  Bridge  on  the  Columbia  River, 
the  Morrison  Street  Bridge  on  the  Willamette,  and  the  coal 
bunkers  at  Tacoma.  He  was  one  of  the  owners  of  the  steamer 
City  of  Sella  ood.  which  ran  for  several  years  between  Portland 
and  that  thriving  suburb.  Captain  Spencer  moved  to  llwaco. 
Wash.,  several  years  ago  and  has  since  held  the  position  of 
pilot  commissioner  for  three  terms. 

Spiesekc,  Oswin,  engineer.  Seattle,  Wash.,  was  born  in 
Berlin  in  1S61.  He  commenced  steamboating  on  Puget  Sound 
in  1S77  on  the  steamer  Phantom,  going  from  her  to  the  Mary 
Taylor,  Fanny  and  tug  '/'aroma  until  1S79,  when  he  entered 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  shops  at  Iacoma.  remaining 
there  until  1SS1.  He  subsequently  ran  for  a  short  time  as 
second  assistant  on  the  steamers  Taeoma  and  Olympia,  and 
then  went  to  San  Francisco  and  joined  the  steamship  Australia 
ax  water-tender.  On  returning  to  the  Sound  he  was  chief 
engineer  of  the  tugs  Katie,  Taeoma  and  J.  R.  Me  Ponald.  lie 
went  around  to  the  Columbia  River  with  the  Olympian  in  1S91 
and  on  his  return  went  to  the  steamer  I'otitkofsky,  where  he 
has  since  remained. 

Spieseke,  William,  engineer,  was  born  in  Prussia  in  1832. 
He  began  stcamboating  on  Puget  Sound  on  the  Favorite  in 
1873  and  has  run  on  the  steamers  i'hantom,  S.  L  Mastiek. 
Taeoma.  /llitk.fsky  ami  other*. 

Spigcr.  Henry,  engineer,  was  born  in  Ohio  in  1848  and  has 
been  engaged  in  the  marine  business  for  twenty-nine  years. 
He  began  on  the  Ohio  River  and  came  to  Puget  Sound  in  18S3, 
where  his  first  work  was  on  the  steamer  Glide,  He  was 
sulweipientlv  on  the  Augusta,  Rip  Van  Winkle,  Queen  Citv, 
J.  E.  /iovden,  Pespateh,  Fanny  Lake,  City  of  Ellenshurg  and 
Mountaineer. 

Spoffbrd,  E.  R.,  engineer,  Marshfield,  Or.,  was  in  the 
marine  business  on  Lake  Superior  tugboats,  and  has  also 
followed  his  calling  on  the  tugs  //unter  and  Liberty  on  Coos 
Bay. 

Spong,  Capt.  A.  J.,  was  born  in  Oregon  in  1S58.  He  com- 
menced stcamboating  on  the  Orient  in  1S8-  and  was  afterward 
mate  on  the  Oeeideut.  A'.  S.  /tent ley  and  Three  Sitters.  Since 
April,  1S91,  he  has  been  alternately  master  of  the  Latona  and 
Ramona,  owned  by  the  Oregon  City  Transportation  Company. 

Spratt.  Chas.  J  V.,  steamboat  owner,  Victoria,  B.  C,  is  a 
son  of  the  late  Capt.  Ji»eph  Spratt  and  was  born  in  Victoria 
in  1873.    He  is  also  the  proprietor  of  Sprntt's  wharf. 

Springsteen,  B.  F.,  chief  engineer.  Napa  City.  Cal.,  was 
born  in  Albany.  N.  V.,  in  1S75.  He  commenced  steamboating 
on  the  Hudson  River  in  1840,  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in 
1851,  and  was  for  a  long  time  in  the  employ  of  the  California 
Steam  Navigation  Company.  In  1861  he  was  running  north 
as  third  assistant  on  the  brother  Jonathan.  Since  that  time 
he  has  been  engaged  on  steamers  in  California  waters. 

Stannard,  Edward  I-.,  master  of  steam  and  sailing  vessels, 
was  born  in  Wcstport,  Conn.,  in  1842.  His  last  work  in  the 
Northwest  was  on  the  steamship  George  W.  Elder. 

Stanton,  Thomas,  shipbuilder,  Victoria,  B.  C. 

Staples,  Lorin  S.,  bar  pilot,  Astoria,  Or. 

Starr,  Charles,  mate  of  the  bark  Fairchild,  has  been  coast- 
ing on  the  Pacific  since  1S71  in  the  coal  and  lumber  trade. 

Starr.  William,  mate  and  master,  Astoria,  Or. 

Staveley,  Edward  C,  purser,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Steele,  Capt.  John,  Victoria,  B.  C,  was  born  in  Rhode 
Island  in  1858,  and  has  been  employed  on  British  Columbia 
steamers  sincc.1887. 
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Steel.  Robert,  engineer.  Victoria,  B.  C,  was  l>orn  in  Glas- 
gow, Scotland,  in  1S57.  He  commenced  running  out  of  Vic- 
toria five  years  ago  ami  has  recently  lx.cn  engaged  as  second 
assistant  on  tbe  sttnmcr >ii«, 

Stephens,  Charles,  steamship  mate,  was  horn  in  Russia  in 
1S51  and  began  sailing  out  of  Rotterdam,  llollanil,  when  a  hoy. 
He  arrival  on  the  I'aciiic  Coast  in  1874,  and  worked  as  quarter 
inastcr  on  the  steamships  Mohongo,  Constitution,  f'aajit,  and 
as  third  officer  on  the  steamers  .In, on.  Conslantine  and  I'tt 
tori*,  He  has  l.eeu  011  the  Slate  of  (all  forma  for  the  past 
thirteen  years,  three  years  as  second  officer,  three  years  as  third 
officer,  ami  seven  year*  a*  first  officer. 

Steve,  Augustus,  mate  on  coasting  vessels,  San  Francisco. 

Stevens,  Capt.  Francis,  was  Ixjrn  in  Vancouver,  Wash.,  in 
1S5K  and  began  sleatnhoating  in  1N7S  He  has  run  as  niale. 
master  and  pilot  on  the  Columbia  River  and  on  Puget  Sound 
steamers,  and  has  recently  been  connected  with  the  Van- 
couver Ferry. 

Stevens,  Frank,  master  on  sailing  vessels,  San  Francisco. 

Stevenson,  I'M  ward,  engineer,  Victoria,  H.  C.,  wax  horn  in 
Newcastle,  England,  in  iSbf,  He  came  to  British  Columbia  in 
18S7,  serving  first  as  assistant  engineer  on  the  tug  1'ilot  for  tw<i 
years  and  then  working  in  the  Albion  Iron  Works.  For  the 
past  five  years  he  has  been  engaged  011  the  steamship  Costa 
Rica,  on  which  he  is  at  present  first  assistant. 

Stewart,  A  J.,  steward,  San  Francisco. 

Stewart,  Charles  !•;  ,  mate,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Stewart,  Capt.  Charles  F..,  Edmonds,  Wash.,  commenced 
his  marine  work  on  the  Soutid  in  18*19  on  the  tug  //olyoke. 

Stickler.  C.  M.,  Oregon  City.  Or.,  was  born  in  Pennsylvania 
in  1S36.  While  in  the  employ  of  the  People's  Transportation 
Company  he  assisted  in  constructing  the  Athiny.  Dayton,  Suc- 
cess, McMinnvilte  and  Senator.  Mr.  Stickler  lias  retired  from 
shipbuilding. 

Still,  Capt.  Walter,  was  horn  in  F.ngland  in  1853.  He 
entered  the  marine  business  in  1874  at  t  'tsaladv  011  the  steamer 
Linnie.  He  was  afterward  on  the  Gertrude,  running  to  the 
Stickeen  River  and  Alaska,  and  also  on  the  tug  lilakety, 
steamers  Hornet  ami  Oe  Haro,  carrying  mail,  freight  and 
passengers  out  of  Fairhaven. 

Stinsou.  Benjamin  F.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  engineer  of  steamer 
.Vary  I'erley. 

Stockfleth.  Capt  John,  was  born  in  Germany  in  1847. 
He  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  1S67  and  joiucd  the  ship  El 
Dorado  at  San  Francisco.  He  was  next  mate  on  the  schooner 
Dashing  Wave  and  afterward  second  mate  oil  the  bark  Archi 
led.  He  subsequently  entered  the  employ  of  Hobbs,  Wall 
&  Co.  as  master  of  the  schooner  J.  (,'.  Wall,  continuing  there 
for  eight  years.  Captain  Stockfleth  then  look  command  of  the 
steamer  Crescent  Cxly,  which  he  ran  for  eight  years,  leaving 
her  in  1H90  to  go  to  the  steamer  Del  Norte,  where  he  has  since 
had  charge. 

Stone,  Charles,  agent  of  the  Columbia  River  &  Puget 
Sound  Navigation  Company,  Astoria,  Or. 

Sloncman.  Capt.  John  W.,  began  stcamboatitig  on  the 
middle  Columbia  in  18-7,  having  previously  sailed  111  deep- 
water  ships  all  over  the  world  He  was  overseer  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  Columbia  River  Jetty  from  its  inception. 

Strand,  C.  F.,  mate  and  master,  San  P'rancisco,  was  born 
in  Norway  in  1866.  He  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  18S3  and 
has  been  engaged  on  a  number  of  well  known  coasting 
steamers. 

Strantinan,  F.,  mate  and  second  mate  on  sailing  vessels, 
San  Francisco. 

Stroinherg,  John,  engineer,  Port  Townsend,  Wash.,  was 
born  in  Sweden  in  1S65  He  came  to  the  Sound  in  1886,  served 
four  years  on  the  revenue  cutter  Oliver  Wo/coll,  mid  has  since 
becu  engaged  on  the  tugs  Colt  is,  Holyoke,  Di>co:c>  y,  and  the 
steamer  Angeles 

Stuart.  C,  captain  of  the  life  saving  station  at  Fort  Canbv. 
Wash. 

Studdert,  Hugh,  eugiuecr,  Roche  Harbor,  Wash.,  was  liorn 
in  Ireland  in  |s/>.  He  commenced  steamhoating  on  Puget 
Sound  in  iHS/i  011  the  /.  /•'.  Libby.  He  was  afterward  on  the 
steamship  Wilmington  until  she  burned,  and  then  went  to  the 
steamer  Harry  Lynn. 

Stull,  John  F.,  engineer.  Seattle,  Wash  .  was  Isnru  111 
Toronto,  Canada,  in  iH'xj.  he  began  hU  marine  work  on  the 
steamer  Polilkohky  in  ISSS,  and  afterward  served  as  engineer 
on  the  steamers  Volga.  Cl.de,  (.race.  Ktrkland  and  C.  C.  Calk- 
i»t,  leaving  the  water  to  take  the  position  of  chief  engineer  at 
the  Madison  Street  Power-house. 

Stutsman,  Henry,  engiuecr.  was  bom  in  Iowa  in  1859. 
He  began  ste.miboating  on  the  Columbia  River  in  1S77  on  lln- 
l.uckiamute  Chief.  He  was  afterward  on  the  City  of  Salem 
and  chief  engineer  of  the  Lewis  River  Transportation  Com- 


pany's steamers,  leaving  the  river  a  few  years  ago  to  accept  a 
position  as  chief  engineer  of  the  Burns'idc  Street  Bridge  at 
Portland. 

Sudlow,  Capt.  Thomas  M.,  was  born  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
in  1859  while  his  parents  were  en  route  from  Liverpool  to  New- 
York.  His  first  work  was  in  New  York  harbor  on  the  steam 
pilot  boat  Hercules,  and  he  was  afterward  engaged  in  boating 
011  Yellowstone  Lake.  He  came  to  Puget  Sound  in  1S87  and 
was  employed  on  the  tug  Queen  City.  Captain  Sudlow  was 
subsequently  on  the  Laurel  and  a  number  of  other  well  known 
Sound  steamers. 

Sullivan,  J.  I).,  engineer,  has  been  running  on  vessels  out 
of  Sail  Francisco  since  1S73,  when  he  began  on  the  steamer 
A/a  1 .  He  has  most  of  the  time  since  been  in  the  employ  of 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company,  aud  was  one  of  the  crew 
of  the  Montana  when  she  burned  in  the  Gulf  of  California,  off 
Guayiuas,  Mex. 

Sullivan,  John,  engineer,  was  bora  in  San  Francisco  in 
1S67.  He  commenced  his  marine  service  on  the  steamship 
Hum\tldl  in  1N83,  leaving  a  year  later  for  a  term  of  five  years 
in  a  machine  shop  He  was  afterward  first  assistant  on  the 
steamship  Merico,  and  for  three  years  was  secoud  assistant  on 
the  City  of  Tofteka.  In  189J  he  made  a  trip  north  on  the 
steamer  Jeantc  with  supplies  for  the  whaling  fleet. 

Sullivan,  William,  mate  on  sailing  vessels,  San  Francisco. 

Summers,  Abner  H.,  engineer,  was  born  in  Oregon  City. 
Or.,  in  1S46.  and  began  his  career  as  fireman  on  the  oid 
steamer  Onward  in  1862,  running  on  the  Willamette  River. 
He  afterward  served  on  the  People's  Transportation  Com 
pany's  boats  Relief,  Enterprise,  Reliance.  Active,  Albany, 
Eanme  Ration,  Echo,  Alice.  Shoo  Ely,  Success  and  Dayton. 
Mr.  Summers  is  now  connected  with  the  steamer  Ha ne.' I  Moon. 

Sutherland,  John,  mate,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Sutherland,  Capt.  John.  Sappertou.  B.  C.,  was  liorn  in  the 
Shetland  Islands  in  1S67  anil  i-atne  to  the  Fraser  River  in  18S8. 
He  was  on  the  lug  Ins  for  two  years,  and  for  the  past  four 
years  has  been  master  of  the  tug  /trunelle. 

Svenson,  Capt.  A.  W.,  Victoria.  B.  C,  was  bom  in  Sweden 
111  1S59  He  has  been  engaged  on  the  Pacific  Coast  since  1S.S0. 
beginning  as  quartermaster  of  the  steamship  Grenada.  He 
was  afterward  on  the  Queen  Sanla  Rosa  and  Merita,  and  was 
for  three  years  male  on  the  schooner  Courser.  He  was  then  in 
command  of  the  schooner  /llakely,  subsequently  taking  charge 
of  the  old  bark  Southern  Chief. 

Svenson,  B.,  mate  on  sailing  vessels,  was  born  in  Norway 
in  1S56.  He  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  on  the  ship  Har ;-,  \le'r 
in  1877.  and  has  been  mate  on  a  large  number  of  coasting  ves- 
sels, at  present  holding  that  position  on  the  C.  R.  Renney. 

Swain.  Frank  I>  ,  mate  and  master,  has  been  sailing  out  of 
San  Francisco  since  1885. 

Swain.  George,  steward,  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  i.NSj 
He  served  on  a  number  of  sailing  vessels,  was  also  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Company,  and  has 
recently  been  engaged  on  tbe  steamship  Mackinaw. 

Sw  111,  J  Herbert,  Tacoma,  Wash  ,  surgeon  of  steamship 
Victoria. 

Sweeney,  L.  C,  mate  on  sailing  vessels,  has  liecn  running 
north  from  S  in  Fr  vieisi  n  since  1S.S3.  He  his  recently  been 
engaged  on  the  ship  India. 

Talbot,  W.  J.,  steward,  Portland.  Or. 

Tanner.  John,  engineer,  Seattle,  Wash.,  began  on  Puget 
Sound  in  1S.S9  on  the  steam  schooner  Lucy  Lowe.  He  has 
since  been  connected  with  a  number  of  small  steamers,  of  some 
of  which  he  was  part  owner. 

Tarte.  Alfred  A.,  engineer,  Blaine,  Wash.,  was  born  in 
Ksquimalt,  B.  C  .  in  1865.  He  has  been  employed  on  the 
/trick.  Evangel  and  other  steamers  run  by  Capt.  James  W. 
Tarte. 

Taylor,  D.  O.,  purser,  has  tssen  employed  on  the  Lurlme 
and  other  steamers  belonging  to  Jacob  Kamm. 

Taylor,  William,  master  of  American  ship  Reaper. 

Tell,  John  H.,  master  and  pilot,  Portland,  Or. 

Tew,  Oren  L  ,  engineer,  Shelton.  Wash.,  has  served  on  the 
steamers  Aberdeen,  Clan  McDonald,  City  of  Aberdeen  and 
U  'illie. 

Tew,  Capt.  Thomas  S  ,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Thai  11,  John,  engineer,  Victoria,  B.  C  ,  was  born  in  France. 
He  served  an  apprenticeship  of  live  years  at  ihe  Thames  Iron 
Works  in  Loudon,  F.uglitud,  going  from  there  to  Singapore, 
India,  where  he  joined  a  coasting  steamer  as  second  assistant. 
He  remained  in  the  employ  of  a  number  of  Oriental  steamship 
companies  until  1S.N7,  when  he  joined  the  steamship  />anube 
aud  came  to  Victoria  as  first  assistant  He  is  at  present  chief 
engineer  of  the  steamer. 

Thain,  M  W  .  harbor  master  and  port  warden  at  Van- 
couver, It.  C.  was  born  in  St.  John's,  New  Brunswick,  in  1S34, 
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and  began  going  *°  when  a  mere  boy.  In  1855  he  »M  male 
of  an  American  vessel  trailing  to  Hongkoug,  anil  remained 
there  in  the  coasting  trade  for  several  month*,  He*  afterward 
wassailing  on  th>-  Atlantic  anil  to  South  American  ports,  anil 
on  coming  back  to  the  Pacific  Coast  spent  sonic  time  in  the 
Frascr  River  mines.  He  subsequently  engaged  in  the  steve- 
doring business,  and  in  tsN.s  whs  appointed  harbor  master  at 
Vancouver,  which  office  he  has  since  filled. 

Thatcher,  Joseph,  purser,  Whatcom,  Wash  ,  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  sieamers  Idaho.  l>ai<y,  KHz,!  Anderson  mid 
Messenger  on  Puget  Sound. 

Theilsen,  (.'apt.  Henry,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  was  born  in  New- 
York  in  t S6 1  and  began  steamboating  in  1S7S.  He  has  owned 
several  small  steamer*  on  the  Sound  ami  at  present  is  in  com- 
mand of  the  steamer  litue  Star  of  Tacoma.  Captain  Theilsen 
was  owner  of  the  steamer  /.  M  (Hit,  burned  at  Ally  n.  Wash., 
in  1892. 

Thomas.  Krskiiie.  engineer,  Seattle.  Wash.,  was  born  in 
Massachusetts  in  1S01  He  commenced  work  on  the  Sound  on 
the  Eliza  Anderson  and  has  recently  been  in  the  employ  of  the 
Northwestern  Steamship  Company. 

Thomas,  Capt.  Frank,  Olympia,  Wash. 

Thomas,  W.  K.,  was  born  in  Oregon  City,  Or.,  and  is  a  son 
of  John  T.  Thomas,  builder  of  the  l/oosicr,  Carrie  I. odd  and 
other  pioneer  steamers.  He  began  steamboating  on  the  Willa- 
nielle  River  in  1*77.  ran  there  as  mate  and  engineer  for  several 
years,  and  afterward  went  to  the  Sound.  He  has  recently  been 
engaged  on  the  Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation  Company's 
steamers  on  the  upper  Columbia  anil  Snake  rivers. 

Thompson,  A.,  San  Francisco,  master  of  schooner  Render 
lirothers. 

Thompson,  Harvey  K.,  engiueer,  has  lieen  in  the  marine 
business  for  sixteen  years.  He  began  service  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  in  1890,  and  has  run  as  chief  of  the  tugs  Astoria  and 
Traveler  and  of  the  steamer  Signal.  He  has  held  a  similar 
position  for  two  years  on  the  steamer  Crescent  City. 

Thompson,  J  .,  master  of  ship  Eupbrosyne,  in  the  Liverpool 
and  Portland  grain  trade. 

Thompson,  J.  R.,  mate,  Seattle,  Wash.,  owner  of  steamer 
l.ydia  Thompson. 

Thompson.  M.,  San  Francisco,  ship  carpeuter  of  schooner 
Aloha. 

Thompson,  Nicholas,  chief  engineer,  Vancouver,  B.  C  , 
was  born  in  England  in  iHst.  He  commenced  his  marine 
service  in  the  Northwest  in  |N-SS  and  has  recently  been  engaged 
on  the  tug  'Tepic. 

Thompsou,  T.,  San  Francisco,  master  of  bark  S.  C.  Allen, 
was  born  in  Norway  in  1S5-,  and  has  "been  sailing  out  of  San 
Francisco  since  xs-y  He  brought  the  Allen  out  from  the  East 
and  has  been  master  of  her  since. 

Thompsou,  T.  H.,  mate  011  sailing  vessels,  San  Francisco. 

Thompson.  Theodore,  mate  on  sailing  vessels,  was  boin  in 
Norway  in  1S56.  He  sailed  out  of  F.uropean  ports  for  eleven 
years  and  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  18.S2,  He  at  first 
engaged  in  the  coasting  service  anil  then  !>cgau  sailing  in  the 
Sandwich  Islands  trade,  where  he  has  since  continued  Mr. 
Thompson  is  at  present  employed  ou  the  schooner  Jennie 
The  I  in. 

Thompson,  W.  C,  engineer,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Thompson,  Capt.  W.  H.,  Nanaimo,  B  C,  was  born  in 
Liverpool,  Kngland,  in  1848.  He  was  sailing  out  of  San  Fran- 
cisco in  1S70  and  was  afterward  connected  with  the  steamer 
/.i//y  on  Puget  Sound  lor  a  short  time.  He  retired  from  the 
water  several  years  ago  and  has  since  been  engaged  in  business 
at  Nanaimo. 

Thompsou,  William,  steamship  mate,  was  born  in  Germany 
in  i860.  He  began  running  liclween  San  Francisco  and  Puget 
Srmnd  in  1873  on  the  George  H',  Elder,  ami  is  at  present  on 
the  A I  h  i. 

Thornton,  Henry  M.,  engineer,  was  born  in  Australia  in 
iSor.  He  l>egan  steamboating  on  the  Columbia  River  in  1S77 
with  the  Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation  Company,  his  first  work 
being  on  the  Idaho.  He  left  the  Columbia  several  years  ago  and 
has  since  been  following  his  profession  on  Puget  Sound.  For 
several  years  past  be  has  been  running  as  chief  engiueer  of  the 
steamer  Sarah  M.  Kenton. 

Thorsen,  Lars,  San  Francisco,  male  of  steamer  Tillamook. 

Tibbals,  H  L.,  Jr.,  Port  Townsend,  Wash  ,  steamship 
agent  and  shipping  commissioner,  was  born  in  Port  Townsend 
in  1X59  and  is  a  sou  of  Capt.  II.  L.  Tibbals. 

Tibitts,  George  11.,  mate  011  sailing  vessels,  Uerkcley,  Cal. 

Tichenor,  A.  K.,  steamship  purser.  San  Francisco. 

Titus.  James  A  ,  engineer,  Kent,  Wash.,  was  born  in  Cali- 
fornia in  1S60,  His  first  stcamlioatiug  was  as  mate  on  the 
Cornel,  but  he  noon  afterward  secured  an  engineer's  license  and 
has  since  been  connected  with  the  steamers  Jessie,  At  A'i, 


James  McXanght,  Susie,  Edna,  /.one  Fisherman,  Idaho,  It  el- 
tome,  Emma  llaywatd  and  others. 

Tobin,  Wi'liam,  president  of  the  Steamship  Firemen's 
Association,  was  born  in  Ireland  in  i860.  He  came  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  in  1S76,  his  first  work  being  ou  the  steamship 
Ureal  Kepuhlie  He  afterward  ran  for  several  years  on  the 
Portland  and  San  Francisco  steamers  and  also  011  steamers  run- 
ning uorth.  Mr.  Tobiu  was  one  of  the  crew  of  the  Idaho  when 
she  was  wrecked  near  kace  Rocks,  and  since  that  time  has  been 
living  in  Seattle,  looking  after  the  interests  of  the  association 
he  represents. 

Todd,  Donald,  engineer,  Vancouver,  B.  C  ,  was  born  in 
Victoria  in  iS.St.  He  began  his  marine  work  as  fireman  on  the 
steamer  IVojdiidc,  where  he  served  four  vears,  running  for  a 
similar  length  of  time  on  the  .steamer  Etta  ll'hite.  He  was 
afterward  engaged  as  second  assistant  on  the  steamers  Thistle. 
Coauitlam,  Capilano  and  Rainbow,  still  being  connected  with 
the  latter. 

TofTor,  H.,  master  of  sailing  vessels,  was  born  in  Germany 
in  1849.  He  has  l>een  engaged  on  coasting  schooners  since 
1870  and  is  at  present  on  the  Twilight. 

Tompkins,  B.,  steward  with  the  Columbia  &  Kootenai 
Steam  Navigation  Company,  Nelson,  H.  C. 

Tonneseu,  Jacob,  mate,  Port  Blakely,  Wash. 

Topping,  W.  V.,  agent  of  the  Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation 
Company  's  Oriental  Steamship  Line,  Portland,  Or. 

Tornstrom.  Capt.  W..  was  born  in  Stockholm,  Sweden,  in 
1853.  He  began  sailing  ou  the  Pacific  Coast  on  the  bark 
Uruiiles,  anil  since  then  has  been  master  of  the  schooners 
Alice,  Marion,  Ida,  Florence,  Fairy  Queen,  Ivy  and  Cornel. 

Townc,  Moses  J.,  engineer.  Gardiner,  Or.,  was  born  in 
Maine  in  1S50.  He  has  been  steamboating  for  eight  years  on 
the  Ump«[UB  and  Siuslaw  rivers. 

Tracey,  Charles  H.,  engineer,  was  born  at  Nantucket. 
Mass.,  in  1854.  His  first  work  on  the  Pacific  Coast  was  at  Port 
Townsend  011  the  steamer  Despatch.  He  was  also  engaged  on 
the  lilllc  steamer  Underwriter,  and  was  then  for  three  years 
engineer  at  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Works  at  San  Francisco. 
On  returning  to  the  water  he  engaged  on  the  steamships 
Mexico,  Los  Angeles.  Pasadena,  Jeanie,  Del  Xorte  and  Oregon, 
with  the  latter  of  which  he  ran  as  first  assistant. 

Trcauor,  Capt.  William,  was  born  on  Prince  Edward  Island. 
He  has  !>een  sailing  on  the  Pacific  Coast  since  1876  and  was 
first  engaged  on  the  schooner  Trustee  until  she  was  wrecked  at 
Grav's  Harbor.  He  was  next  on  the  brig  Xorth  Star,  barketi- 
tine"  U'efjool.  schooners  Fanny  Adele,  Maid  of  Orleans  and 
J.  M.  Coleman. 

Trebcll,  Johu,  mate,  has  been  coasting  north  from  San 
Francisco  since  1871.  He  ran  for  several  years  in  the  employ 
of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company,  and  was  three  years  in 
the  United  States  Navy.  He  was  second  officer  on  the  steam- 
ship Crown  of  England  when  she  was  wrecked  in  1894, 

Tregonning,  W.  M.,  wharfinger  Dunsmuir  Coal  Company. 
Departure  Bay,  B.  C. 

Trcwrrcn,  Joseph  F..  mate  and  pilot,  was  born  in  England 
in  1857.  He  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  1S79  and  joined  the 
I'nited  States  survey  steamer  McArthur,  remaining  with  her 
for  a  year.  F'or  the  next  seven  years  he  was  in  the  trade 
between  San  Francisco  and  Puget  Sound  on  steam  and  sailing 
schooners.  In  1*87  he  joined  the  tug  Relief  as  mate,  running 
ou  her  until  the  completion  of  the  Fearless,  with  which  tug  he 
has  since  remained. 

Trouttnan,  Capt.  Daniel.  Seattle,  Wash.,  was  bom  in 
Indiana  in  1840  and  sailed  in  the  deep-water  trade  for  nearly 
thirty  years.  He  came  to  Puget  Souud  in  1S88  and  took  com- 
mand  of  the  Utah  Hunter.  He  has  recently  been  operating 
the  steamer  Pelta. 

Trudgelt,  Robert,  steward,  San  Francisco. 

Trulliiigcr,  P.  A.,  master  and  pilot,  Astoria,  Or.,  was  born 
in  Oregon  in  1855.  His  first  steamboating  was  on  the  Minne- 
haha, built  011  Sucker  Lake.  He  also  served  with  her  on  the 
Willamette  River,  and  then  retired  from  the  water  for  several 
years.  In  1SS7  he  was  master  of  the  steamer  Covernor  Xewelt 
on  the  lower  Columbia  River. 

Trumbull.  H.  A  ,  engineer,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Tucker,  H.  R.,  engineer,  Bothcll,  Wash.,  was  born  in 
Massachusetts  in  1851.  He  was  engaged  in  the  deep-water  ser- 
vice on  steamships  until  1S8.S.  when  he  came  to  Puget  Sound 
and  joiued  the  steamer  (lazette.  He  has  since  served  as  engi- 
neer on  the  steamers  Eliza  Anderson ,  Edith,  Ouek  Hunter, 
I  iolet,  Hornet  and  k'atherine. 

Tukey,  John  F..  pilot,  was  born  in  Maine  in  1851  and  came 
to  the  Northwest  in  the  fifties.  For  twenty  years  he  carried 
the  mail  between  Port  Townsend  aud  Port  Discovery.  Mr. 
Tukcv  retired  from  the  water  several  vears  ago  and  is  now- 
living  on  a  farm  neur  Port  Townsend,  Wash. 
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Tullock,  William  K.,  retired  purser,  Victoria,  B.  C,  fol- 
lowe<l  the  marine  business  for  twelve  year*.  He  was  in  the 
employ  of  the  White  Star  line  on  the  Atlantic,  and  on  coming 
to  the  Pacific  entered  the  service  of  the  Occidental  &  Oriental 
Steamship  Company,  running  between  San  Francisco  and 
Hongkong.  He  was  on  the  steamship  San  Pablo  when  she  was 
wrecked  on  Turnabout  Island,  and  retired  from  the  business 
soon  afterward. 

Tully,  Johu,  steward,  Portland,  Or. 

Tumclty,  John,  engineer,  Victoria,  B.  C,  was  born  in 
Liverpool.  England,  in  1S65.  He  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  on 
the  Abyssinia  111  1.SS7.  and  on  arrival  joined  the  steamer  Rain- 
bow for  three  years.  He  was  afterward  on  the  Mamie,  Thistle, 
Lome.  Coauitlam  and  Daisy.  Before  coming  to  the  Coast.  Mr. 
Tumelty  served  for  seven  years  on  Atlantic  steamers. 

Turk,  R.  li.,  surfman  life-saving  station,  Port  Stevens,  Or. 

Turner,  Charles  I!  ,  engineer  and  boiilbuilder,  Joseph, 
Wallowa  County,  Or.,  was  born  in  California  in  1854.  He  com- 
menced marine  work  on  the  steamer  General  Canby.  He  has 
recently  been  engaged  on  the  steamer  Alpha,  the  first  and  only 
steamer  on  Wallowa  Lake. 

Turner,  Harry,  mate.  Seattle.  Wash, 

Turpcl.  William,  shipbuilder,  Victoria.  B.  C. ,  built  the 
steamer  Standard  and  many  other  well  known  vessels.  In 
1894  he  constructed  a  marine  railway  at  Victoria,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  complete  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  taking  but  fifteen 
minutes  from  the  time  the  vessel  leaves  the  water  till  she  is  in 
a  position  for  repairs. 

Twineham,  Charles,  steward,  Portland,  Or. 

Uren.  Thomas,  mate,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  began  steamboating 
on  the  North  Pacific  in  1S79  and  has  since  been  connected 
with  all  of  the  leading  steamers  on  the  Sound.  He  has 
recently  been  engaged  on  the  steamer  Typhoon 

Valentine,  W.  B.,  pilot,  was  born  in  Ohio  in  1S25.  He 
came  to  Astoria  in  185s  and  liegan  running  on  the  steamer 
Senorita  as  deckhand  with  Captain  Wells.  He  went  to  the 
Chchalis  River  in  1H56  on  the  schooner  General  Hatney,  and 
when  the  old  steamer  Chehalis  commenced  running  there  he 
was  engaged  with  her  for  about  a  year.  He  then  retired  from 
the  service  until  about  18S3,  when  he  established  the  Montesano 
Perry  across  the  Chchalis  River,  which  he  is  still  operating. 

Van  Tassel,  William,  engineer,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Veal.  John  J.,  Vancouver,  B.  C,  master  of  steamer  Skide- 
galc. 

Vickery,  Hubert,  mate,  San  Francisco. 

Vierow,  August,  engineer.  Seattle,  Wash.,  was  born  in 
Germany  in  1 S  5 2.  He  came  to  the  Paci6c  Coast  in  1857  on  the 
brig  George  Emery,  Captain  Dryilen,  landing  at  Port  Dis- 
covery, Wash.  He  theu  went  to  the  Fraser  River  mines, 
where  be  remained  until  1859,  when  he  ran  the  sloop  Mack 
Shark  on  the  Snohomish  River  in  the  jobbing  trade.  Afler 
the  Shark  was  lost  on  Cape  Flattery,  he  took  the  bark  Mai- 
lorysn  1863.  She  became  water-logged  and  was  tun  into  Neah 
Bay.  where  she  soon  broke  up.  In  1868  he  began  steamboating 
on  Coos  Bay  on  the  lug  Fearless,  which  was  wrecked  in  1873. 
Mr.  Vierow  has  retired  from  the  marine  business. 

Vivian,  Charles,  engineer,  San  Francisco,  was  born  in 
ICngland  in  1858.  He  served  an  apprenticeship  in  Cornwall, 
F.ugland,  and  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  1882.  He  served  for 
eight  years  on  the  steamship  Oceanic,  on  which  he  was  running 
as  second  assistant  when  she  ran  down  the  City  of  Chester. 
Mr.  Vivian  has  recently  been  engaged  as  second  assistant  on 
the  steamship  Costa  Rica. 

Von  Dahlern,  G.  H.  F..  San  Francisco,  master  of  bark 
Aureola. 

Wade,  G.  II,,  engineer,  Seattle,  Wash.,  was  born  iu  Maiue 
in  1856,  and  has  been  engaged  in  the  marine  business  since 
1S76,  commencing  on  the  Columbia  River  steamer  Lurline. 
He  was  for  many  years  engaged  on  ferry  steamers  between 
Portland  and  Al'bina  before  the  completion  of  the  bridges, 
and  was  afterward  on  the  steamer  J/ermina  until  she  burned 
at  Willow  Bar  on  the  Columbia. 

Walker,  Donald,  shipbuilder,  Victoria,  B.  C,  was  born  in 
New  Bruuswick  iu  1S29,  going  from  there  to  Oshkosh,  Wis., 
where  he  was  engaged  in  building  lake  vessels  for  twenty 
years.  Since  coming  to  the  Pacific  Coast  he  has  confined  his 
operations  to  repairing  vessels,  and  is  part  owner  of  the 
schooner  Carlotta  G.  Cox,  built  in  1S90. 

Wulker,  G.  M.,  master  and  pilot,  Portland,  Or. 

Walker,  T.  C,  engineer.  Vancouver,  B.  C,  was  born  in 
Ontario,  Canada,  in  1868  He  came  to  the  Northwest  in  1890, 
was  second  assistant  on  a  number  of  steamers,  and  has  recently 
served  ««  engineer  on  the  tugs  Agnes  and  (Hide. 

Wnlkcr,  Thomas  W„  Vancouver,  B.  C,  steward  of  steam- 
ship Empire  of  India,  was  born  in  Liverpool,  Kngland.  in 
1S5S  He  was  one  of  the  crew  of  the  steamship  Oregon, 
wrecked  off  Fire  Island  several  years  ago. 


Walker,  William  C,  mate  on  sailing  vessel*,  was  born  on 
the  Isle  of  Wight  in  1867  and  has  followed  the  sea  since  he  was 
fourteen  years  of  age.  He  has  been  coasting  out  of  San  Fran- 
cisco for  the  past  ten  years  and  is  at  present  second  mate  of 
the  ship  ElweU. 

Wallace,  Albert,  male  and  second  mate  on  sailing  ves- 
sel*, San  Francisco. 

Wallace,  Charles,  engineer,  San  Francisco. 

Walters.  John,  mate  and  master,  Vancouver,  B.  C,  had 
command  of  the  steamer  Vancouver  in  1891  and  has  recent  I  y 
been  engaged  as  first  officer  on  the  steamer  Comox. 

Walton,  William  G,  engineer,  San  Francisco,  was  born  in 
England.  He  has  been  in  the  marine  service  for  about  fourteen 
years,  ten  of  which  were  spent  on  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship 
Companv's  steamship  City  of  Peking,  running  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Hongkong.  He  is  at  present  on  the  steamer  Point 
Loma,  running  to  Gray's  Harbor. 

Wann,  Fred,  mate  on  sailing  vessels,  was  born  in  Sweden 
in  1H60.  He  commenced  sailing  on  the  Pacific  Coast  in  1880 
in  Pope  &  Talbot's  employ.  His  last  vessel  was  the  schooner 
Glendale,  on  which  he  has  been  running  for  two  years. 

Ward,  D.  H..  master  of  sailing  vessels,  was  horn  in  Cali- 
fornia in  1858.  He  commenced  sailing  north  in  1881  on  the 
bark  C.  O.  IVhitmore  and  has  recently  been  connected  with 
the  barkentine  Amelia. 

Ward,  Robert,  master  mariner,  Victoria,  B.  C. 

Ward,  S,  F.,  engineer  on  Lake  Washington,  Seattle,  Wa»b. 

Warren,  Augustus,  engineer,  was  bom  in  Lowell,  Mass., 
in  1837.  He  began  steamboating  on  the  Stickeen  River  in 
1875,  the  sternwheeler  Hope  heing  his  first  vessel. 

Warren.  Frank  S.,  master  of  steamer  Zephyr,  Tacoma. 
Wash.,  was  born  in  New  Vork  and  has  lieen  steamboating  on 
the  Sound  since  1884- 

Warrcn,  W.,  engineer,  San  Francisco. 

Watkins.  Capt.  R.  J.,  Chelan,  Wash  ,  was  born  in  Pennsyl 
vania  in  1856.  His  first  steamboating  in  the  Northwest  was 
on  the  Belle  on  Lake  Chelan  in  1890.  Iu  1894  he  built  the 
steamer  Stehekin,  which  he  has  since  oeen  running  on  the  lake. 

Watts,  James,  engineer,  New  Westminster,  B.  C. 

Watts,  Oscar  li.,  mate  on  sailing  vessels,  was  born  in 
Maine  in  1856.  He  began  sailing  on  the  bark  Whistler  out 
of  San  Francisco  in  1877  and  has  receutlv  been  engaged  on  the 
ship  Wachnssctt. 

Watts,  Capt  W.,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Weatherwax.  Capt.  J.  M.,  Aberdeen,  Wash.,  was  born  in 
New  Vork  in  1826.  He  is  interested  in  the  schooner  bearing 
his  name,  and  also  a  number  of  other  vessels  operated  in  con- 
nection with  his  lumber  business  at  Aberdeen. 

Weaver,  Harry  P.,  mate  on  sailing  vessels.  San  Francisco. 

Webb,  R.  D.,  mate  and  pilot,  Seattle,  Wash.,  was  born  iu 
Union  City,  Wash.  He  has  been  steamboating  on  Puget  Sound 
since  1883,  his  first  vessel  having  been  the  Josephine. 

Webber,  Charles,  mate  and  master,  was  born  in  Germany 
in  1S60  and  has  been  on  the  Pacific  Coast  since  1873.  He 
has  run  as  mate  on  a  large  number  of  well  known  coasting 
vessels,  and  is  at  present  on  the  Nonantum. 

Weber,  Capt.  Henry,  was  born  in  Germany  in  1862.  His 
first  work  in  the  Northwest  was  as  quartermaster  011  the 
steamer  Olympian  in  1S84.  He  was  also  on  the  tug  Richard 
Holvoke  and  various  other  Sound  steamers,  and  for  two  years 
was  owner  and  master  of  the  steamer  Joe  on  Hood's  Canal. 

Webster,  Charles  A  ,  steward,  San  Francisco. 

Weeks,  Philip  W.,  shipping  master,  Astoria,  Or. 

Weiss,  William,  engineer,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Weiss,  William,  engineer,  Whatcom,  Wash.,  was  born  in 
Germany  in  1S60.  He  began  steamboating  in  the  Northwest 
on  the  Fraser  River  steamer  Gem  in  1879  and  is  at  present 
engineer  of  the  steamer  Edna  at  Whatcom. 

Welch,  John  W.,  master  and  pilot,  Astoria,  Or. 

Welch,  Madison,  engineer,  Portland,  Or. 

Welden,  George,  first  assistant  engineer  on  Unite?»l  States 
steamer  Manzanila,  Astoria,  Or. 

Wescott.  William,  mate  and  second  mate  on  coasting 
steamships,  has  been  sailing  out  of  San  Francisco  since  18S0. 
He  ha*  recently  been  connected  with  the  steamship  At  Ki. 

West,  Capt.  Fred  C,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Westerman,  George,  engineer,  Olalla,  Wash. 

Wheeler,  Capt.  Roscoe,  San  Francisco,  was  born  in  Glou- 
cester, Mass.,  iu  1832.  He  commenced  hi*  marine  work  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  in  1866  and  for  the  past  twenty  years  ha*  owned 
and  ruu  the  tug  Lottie. 

Whclan,  Capt.  Thomas,  Bothell,  Wash.,  was  born  in  Phila- 
delphia, Peun.,  in  1865.    He  commenced  steamboating  on 
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Puget  Sound  on  the  Idaho  iu  ifvSi  and  has  recently  been 
engaged  on  the  little  steamer  Duck  Hurtle)  on  Lake  Wash- 
ington. 

Wlntc,  Capt.  Thomas  I).,  Marsbfield,  Or.,  was  l.orn  in 
Iowa  in  1S1S6.  He  coniiue need  liis  marine  service  on  Coon  tiny 
in  iSSoand  has  had  charge  of  the  steamers  Coos,  Varro  and 
others. 

White,  William  H..  steward,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  commenced 
on  the  Otter  in  (Shj  and  has  recently  l>cen  engaged  on  the 
Zephyr, 

Whitehead,  A.,  shipbuilder,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Whitehead,  Kdward  K.,  mate,  Portlaud,  Or. 

Whitfield.  Capt.  William,  Snohomish,  Wash.,  was  born  in 
London,  England,  in  1S46.  The  greater  part  of  his  marine 
work  has  la-en  as  purser,  and  in  that  capacity  he  ran  with 
Captain  Low  on  the  steamer  AV///V-.  Captain  Mcrwiu  on  the 
II'.  K.  Meiuin,  Capt.  Daniel  Benson  on  the  City  of  Quincy, 
and  Capt.  Henry  Bailey  on  the  Mabel. 

Whitney,  Allien,  master  of  nailing  vessel*,  was  lmrn  in 
Harvard.  Mass.,  in  1*41-  He  has  been  engaged  on  the  bark 
Kaphas!  for  twelve  year*,  ten  of  which  he  has  been  master. 

Whitney.  Oeorge  H  ,  mate  on  steam  colliers,  was  born  in 
New  Brunswick  in  1819.  He  came  to  the  l'acific  Coast  in  iS8t 
with  the  steamship  liatnard  Castle,  on  which  he  was  engaged 
for  two  years  as  second  and  first  mate.  When  the  Castle  was 
lost  he  joined  the  Wellington,  and  has  since  served  on  nearly 
all  of  the  best  known  colliers  running  north. 

Whitney.  Capt.  William,  was  bora  in  New  Orleans,  La.,  in 
1842,  and  commenced  sailing  out  of  his  native  port  at  the  age 
of  eleven.  He  first  arrived  on  the  Pacific  Coast  iu  185S,  going 
at  once  to  the  mines,  where  he  remained  for  a  year.  On  his 
relurn  he  joined  the  schooner  F.  P.  Creen  in  the  Sboalwater 
Bay  oyster  trade.  He  was  afterward  master  of  the  schooner 
and  has  siuce  had  command  of  a  number  of  coasting  vessels. 
He  was  master  of  the  Corona  when  she  was  lost  near  Mendo- 
cino, and  is  at  present  iu  charge  of  the  schooner  Jessie  Miner. 

Whitson,  Thomas,  Sail  Francisco,  mate  on  sailing  vessels. 

Wiclke,  Fred,  San  Francisco,  second  mate  011  schooner 
Aloha. 

Wikander,  F.,  F.ureka.  Cal.,  male  and  second  mate  on 
sailing  vessels. 

Wikmen,  John  A  ,  mate  ou  sailiug  vessels, 

Wilcox,  H.  [',.,  keeper  of  the  Coos  Bay  Life-saving  Station. 

Wilke,  P.  M.,  mate,  San  Francisco. 

Wilkie,  Robert,  mate,  Portland,  Or. 

Wilkin*,  Oeorge,  mate  of  bark  McXear,  was  born  in  Ger- 
many  in  lit)  8  and  has  been  coasting  north  from  San  Francisco 
since  1S6S. 

Willey.  Oeorge  B.,  purser,  Olympia,  Wash. 

Wilier,  Capt.  Lafayette,  is  a  native  of  Maine  and  began 
stcaniboatiug  on  the  .Susie  on  Puget  Sound  in  1S77.  He  is  at 
present  master  of  the  steamer  Multnomah. 

Willey,  P.  L. ,  Olympia.  Wash.,  master  of  steamer  City  of 
Aberdeen. 

Willey,  Samuel,  was  born  in  Maine  in  1836  anil  arrived  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  in  1S59  He  liegan  the  steamboat  business  at 
Olympia  iu  1S80  with  the  steamer  Susie,  which  he  sold  in  i88\ 
amMwugbt  the    Willey.     In   1889  he  bought  the  steamer 

Williams,  A  J.,  engineer,  Bothcll,  Wash.,  was  born  in 
Philadelphia,  Pcnn.  He  has  been  in  the  marine  business  for 
thirty  years,  most  of  the  time  on  Atlantic  Coast  steamships. 
He  commenced  on  Puget  Sound  in  tSSS  on  the  steamer 

Fulilko/fky. 

Williams,  Albert  J.,  engineer,  Bothell,  Wash.,  was  born  in 
Philadelphia  in  1846.  He  has  been  engaged  on  the  steamer 
Duck  Hunter  oh  Lake  Washington  for  several  years. 

Williams,  Capt.  C.  H.,  liaglc  Harbor,  Wash.,  was  bom  in 
New  York  City  in  1855.  He  built  the  steamer  Tola  in  1S89  ami 
ran  her  four  years. 

Williams,  Charles,  mate,  was  born  in  Norway  in  1S64.  He 
began  sailing  out  of  San  Francisco  on  the  barkentine  Tarn 
(f  Shunter,  and  was  afterward  011  the  Harvester,  Occidental 
and  Wilmington.  He  was  master  of  the  schooner  Mary  fbrker 
and  has  also  served  on  the  tugs  Jiolyoke,  Maslick,  Mogul  and 
Tacoma.    Mr.  WillUuis  is  at  present  on  the  steamer  h'rick 

Williams,  Charles  H.,  engineer,  Gig  Harbor,  Wash. 

Williams,  Capt.  O.  W.,  Bandon,  Or.,  was  born  in  Indiana 
in  1S42  and  commenced  steamboatiiig  on  the  Snake  River  on 
the  Annie  Far  on  in  1SS6.  He  has  not  been  in  active  service 
for  several  years  but  is  interested  in  the  steamers  ISandorille 
and  Cold  C.atherer. 

Williams,  H.  F..,  engineer,  Oig  Harbor,  Wash. 

Williams,  James,  matter  mariner,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 


Williams.  John,  engineer,  Victoria,  B  C  was  born  in 
Norfolk,  Va.,  ill  1S31  He  served  in  the  1'nited  States  Navy 
four  years  during  the  Civil  War,  three  years  of  which  he  was 
ou  the  monitor  Ericsson  and  one  year  on  the  .Yiagara.  He 
came  to  British  Columbia  altout  1H76  on  the  bark  CU  n  Fruin, 
which  he  left  at  Victoria.  He  then  went  to  Puget  Sound  and 
joined  the  revenue  cutter  Oliver  Wolcott,  where  he  remained 
eight  years,  most  of  the  time  as  fireman.  He  then  worked  in 
the  Albion  Iron  Works  at  Victoria  for  three  years,  at  the 
expiration  of  which  he  returued  to  the  water  as  chief  engineer 
of  the  steamer  .Yell.  He  was  afterward  engineer  on  the 
steamer  Cariboo  and  fly,  Spralt's  Aik,  Fiutmi,  and  was  second 
assistant  ou  the  steamer  /leaver  lie  served  for  a  long  time  as 
fireman  on  the  steamers  Otter,  llostowitz  and  Sardonyx.  Mr. 
Williams  has  recently  been  emplojcil  as  chief  engineer  of  the 
t  arif>oo  and  Fly. 

Williams,  Samuel,  master  of  steamer  Hat  bain  Unit  nu  it;,  is 
a  native  of  F.ngland  and  began  stcambonting  in  the  Northwest 
about  1S-2.  Most  of  his  work  has  been  on  northern  routes  out 
of  Victoria. 

Williams.  T.  A.,  engineer,  was  tsirn  in  New  York  iu  1S60 
and  commeuccd  his  marine  service  in  the  Aspimvall  line. 
Since  coming  to  the  Pacific  Coast  he  has  served  as  second  and 
first  assistant  on  a  large  number  of  coasting  steamers  running 
north  from  San  Francisco. 

Williams.  Thco.  O.,  Port  Madison,  Wash.,  was  bom  in 
New  York  City  iu  1817  and  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  1S49. 
He  ran  for  a  while  as  second  mate  on  the  steamship  Cent  ral 
H'arten,  leaving  her  in  1851  to  go  to  the  mines.  He  was  after- 
ward male  on  the  i.eonosa,  but  left  her  to  go  to  the  Fraser 
River  diggiugs.  On  returning  from  there  he  ran  as  mate  on 
the  steamer  Kesolute,  Captain  Ouiudon.  After  retiring  from 
the  water  Mr.  Williams  was  elected  sheriff  of  Kitsap  County. 
Wash.,  and  has  held  the  office  four  terms. 

Williams,  William,  Ballard,  Wash.,  was  born  iu  Camden, 
N.  J.,  in  1841.  He  came  round  the  Horn  in  iSdi  as  third  mate 
on  the  Storm  King,  and  afterward  ran  as  first  mate  on  the 
barks  I'iclor  and  H  indu  aid,  and  steamer  Constitution.  He 
built  the  sloop  Jupiter  and  is  now  her  muster. 

Wilson,  Augustus,  steward,  San  Francisco. 

Wilson,  Capt.  Charles  F..,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Wilson,  Capt.  F.  F.,  Bay  Center,  Wash.,  was  lwrn  at  Port- 
land, Or.,  iu  1856.  He  has  been  stcamboaliug  on  Shoalwater 
Bay  since  1884  and  is  master  and  half  owner  of  the  steamer 
Favorite. 

Wilson,  K.  J.,  mate,  Bay  Center,  Wash. 
Wilson,  K.  P.,  mate,  Astoria,  Or. 

Wilson,  Capt.  F.  A.,  Olympia,  Wash,,  was  born  in  Oregon 
ami  commenced  steamboatiiig  on  the  Messenger  on  Puget 
Sound  in  188,5. 

Wilson,  F.  V.,  engineer,  Civur  d'Alene,  Idaho,  was  born  in 
Louisiana  in  1865.  He  commenced  his  marine  career  on  the 
Mississippi  River  and  came  to  Civur  d'Alene  in  1887.  He  has 
since  been  connected  with  the  steamers  Idaho,  Cirur  d'Alene, 
Kootenai,  Volunteer,  Amelia  il  hcalon  and  .S7.  Joe. 

Wilsou,  H.,  Portland,  Or.,  master  of  bark  Kitty. 

Wilson,  Henry,  engineer,  Colby,  Wash.,  was  born  iu  New 
York  in  1850  He  has  l>een  in  the  marine  business  for  twenlv- 
fivc  years  and  sailed  as  master  on  the  Oreat  Lakes  for  eight 
years.  He  came  to  Puget  Sound  in  188H  and  has  siuce  lieen 
engaged  ou  the  Fanny  Lake,  Mascot,  lola,  and  a  number  of 
other  steamers. 

Wilson,  J.  P..  mate  on  sailiug  vessels,  was  bom  in  Finland 
in  1S44.  He  has  been  sailiug  north  from  San  Francisco  since 
1S67  and  was  second  mate  on  the  bark  David  Hoadley  when  she 
was  wrecked. 

Wilson,  James  S.,  cngiucer,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Wilson,  Oscar,  engineer,  Astoria,  Or. 

Wilson,  Thomas,  engineer,  Victoria,  B.  C. 

Wiman.  Capt  Chance.  Tacoma,  Wash.,  was  born  in  Canada 
in  1864.  He  commenced  steamboatiiig  on  the  Messenger  011 
Puget  Sound  in  lS.8s  and  lias  since  lieen  engaged  on  the  Lottie, 
Clara  Jlraivn,  Estelle,  Des  Moines  and  others. 

Winchester,  J.  R.,  master  of  bark  Thermopyl.e. 

Windrow,  John,  San  Francisco,  master  of  ship  Tuo 
Brothers. 

Wiukel,  George,  mate,  was  born  in  Denmark  in  1866.  He 
came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  [886  and  has  been  running  as  mate 
011  lumber  steamers  since  that  time.  He  has  recently  been 
engaged  on  the  .Xovclly. 

Winuey,  Ned,  chief  engineer  of  steamship  Ronita. 

Wise,  Capt.  Frank  W.,  was  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  iu  1840. 
He  began  his  marine  career  in  the  Northwest  on  the  Holladay 
steamships  running  north  from  San  Francisco,  filling  the  posi- 
tion of  first  officer  on  the  Idaho,  Orifiamme,  Pacific,  California 
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aud  Del  iS'orte.  In  1869  lie  entered  the  employ  of  the  l'acific 
Mail  Steamship  Company,  most  of  the  time  in  the  China  trade, 
and  for  11  portion  of  the  time  having  command  of  the  steam- 
ships (,'otclen  Age  and  Oregonian.  From  1S7S  to  iSSi  he  was 
first  officer  on  the  City  of/'anamo.  running  to  the  Isthmus  and 
later  was  in  command  of  the  S<tl;  tutor,  which  sprung  a  leak  in 
18N2  ami  was  run  ashore,  soon  after  leaving  I'utita  Arenas  en 
route  for  San  Francisco.  In  |N,S}  Cupliiiu  Wise  was  first  officer 
011  the  steamship  Alamciia  of  the  Sprcckels  line,  running  to 
Honolulu,  and  in  1SS.4  held  a  similar  position  on  tlie.Vu*  f'jbto, 
leaving  her  in  1SS5  to  come  to  Victoria,  where  he  has  since 
remained  as  superintendent  of  the  outer  wharf. 

Wise,  Capt.  James.  New  Westminster,  B.  C.  was  born  in 
Ireland  in  iK.«  and  arrived  at  Victoria  on  the  hark  I. tie  Yankee 
when  she  came  to  the  l'acific  Coast,  lie  brought  a  whalelniat 
with  him  aud  began  freighting  aud  boating  between  Victoria, 
Yale  and  Bellingliam  H»y.  He  conlintieil  in  this  business  until 
1S75,  when  he  engaged  in  the  salmon-packing  industry  on  the 
Eraser  River. 

Wolfe,  Henry,  secretary  of  the  Nanaimo  branch  of  the 
Pacific  Co«st  Seamen's  L'tiion,  was  horn  in  Bristol,  England,  in 
1854.  He  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  1S6S  and  has  been 
engaged  on  sailing  vessels  most  of  the  time  since. 

Wolters,  Henry  J.,  eugineer,  has  been  running  out  of  San 
Francisco  since  iS;Sand  has  recently  been  connected  with  the 
steamships  Mexico  and  I  'matilla. 

W'ood,  Robert,  engineer,  Fort  Towusend.  Wash.,  was  born 
in  Ontario,  Canada,  in  1S68.  He  has  followed  sieaniltoaling  for 
the  last  ten  years  and  is  at  present  connected  with  the  tug  Tree. 

Wood,  7,.  C,  mate  and  master,  Portland,  Or.,  was  born  in 
Iowa  in  1*47.  He  began  steamboating  on  the  Willamette  River 
on  the  Alice  in  1S76.  and  afterward  ran  on  the  ISonanza, 
Calliope,  Salem,  Harvest  Moon,  Frankfort,  Vuhan  and  Toledo. 

Woo<ls,  Charles,  engineer,  West  Seattle,  Wash. 

Woodward,  Herbert,  master  mariner,  Vancouver,  11.  C. 

Works,  E.  H.,  engineer,  Portland,  Or. 

Wrcnshall.  II  ,  shipbuilder,  Bandon,  Or. 


Wrenshall,  William  C,  shipbuilder,  Bamlou,  Or.,  was  born 
in  England  in  1S36.  He  worked  at  his  trade  in  England  anil 
in  Canada  before  coming  10  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Wright,  C.  A.,  Aiusworth,  B.  C.,  purser  of  steamer  S'elson. 

Wright,  C.  W-,  engineer,  Snohomish,  Wash.,  commenced 
his  marine  career  on  the  Mississippi  River,  where  he  served  as 
engineer  for  twelve  years.  He  came  to  Puget  Sound  in  iScji 
and  has  since  been  engaged  there  on  the  steamers  Minnie  M., 
Montr  Crts/o,  Mamie  and  Lilly. 

Wright.  Capt.  Thomas  A.,  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pent!., 
in  1S3S.  Most  of  his  marine  work  has  been  with  the  Pacific 
Mail  and  Occidental  &  Oriental  steamship  companies,  running 
to  China.    He  has  also  been  eugaged  011  colliers  running  north. 

Wyman.  Fred  E..  pilot,  was  born  in  Maine  in  1S66.  lie 
began  steamboating  on  Puget  Sound  in  iS;y  on  the  Cornel  iu 
the  White  River  trade.  He  has  since  been  engaged  011  different 
steamers  011  the  Sound,  on  the  Columbia  River,  aud  iu  Alaska. 

Wyukoop.  Edward,  purser,  Portland,  Or. 

Wyson.  O. ,  engineer.  New  Whatcom,  Wash.,  was  born  in 
Ohio  in  1853  and  commenced  his  marine  service  on  the  Missis- 
sippi River.  He  came  to  Puget  Sound  in  i?»Si  and  was  first 
engaged  on  the  steamer  /lob  /nine.  He  has  since  l>een 
employed  on  nearly  all  the  small  steamers  011  (he  Sound. 

Yocum,  Moses,  engineer,  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  iu  1S50 
and  commenced  bis  marine  career  in  the  Northwest  ou  the 
steamer  (General  Miles  iu  1SS2  He  remained  with  the  Mile} 
and  other  steamers  of  the  II waco  Railway  &  Navigation  Com- 
pany for  several  years.  For  the  past  five  or  six  years  he  has 
been  engaged  on  the  steamer  Alliance,  and  was  chief  engineer 
of  that  vessel,  with  Captain  Peterson,  when  she  rescued  the 
ship  .IA><7  Tryvan  from  the  breakers  at  Shoalwater  Bay. 

Young.  Gilbert,  mate  on  sailing  vessels,  was  born  in  Nor- 
way in  [S57.  He  has  been  sailing  out  of  San  Francisco  since 
iSSci  and  has  recently  been  engaged  as  second  mate  on  the  ship 
Ihmiinion. 

Young,  H  A  .  New  Westminster,  B.  C  ,  master  of  tug  Iris 
ou  Fraser  River. 

Zumwalt,  J.  D.,  mate,  Portland,  Or. 
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